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THE LIFE OF A PATBIAECH. 

paht I. 

THE PILGBIMAGE. 

appredate the beauty of the Old Testament 
bietones ic is necessary for us to picture the 
icenerjr amidst which the persons described per- 
'ormea their memorable actions, and spent 
ilieir every-day life. 'We must sit down in 
m. oriental country; gate on the sim, moon, 

' mountains, trees, and flowers of Asia ; go 
9rth with the nomad tribes of the desert, foU 
>w their flocks, travel with their caravans, rest 
i i tb^ tents, load and unload their camels, 

Ha Javvaut 4, 1 865. 


drink at their watering-places, pause during the 
heat of the day under their palms, cultivate the 
fields with their implements, gather in their 
harvests, dress in their costume, note their pro* 
vincial and idiomatic speech, and listen to the 
strain of song or stoj^ with which they beguile 
their vacant hours. The impressions received by 
many readers of sacred Scripture are oi;dy like the 
faint outlines on faded ta|bstry ; and knowledge 
of the kind now referred to ^ves vigour and 
colouring to those impressions, rendering their 
pictures clear in their delin^tiona, and rich, 
warm, and glowing in their hues. At the.||ine 
time no one must rest satisfied with a repropo* 
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tion in his own mind of the outward life of 
patriarchs and prophets, iiuportant and in- 
^itructive 4:hoiigh that be; he must aim at com- 
prehending tlm moral and rellmous character, 
at penetrating into the inward spiritual senti- 
ments of the men whose actions are depicted bj 
the pen of inspiration. A sanctified imagina- 
tion informed by study, and a derout judgment 
enlightened by experience, are both essential to 
the profitable reading of the sacred Hebrew 
writings. Becollecting this, we shall devote a 
few papers to the history of Abraham. 

According to the common chronology of our 
Bibles, this eminent patriarch Uved between four 
hund.md and five hundred years after the deluge. 
On the other hand, Br. Hales assigns tne 
eleventh century after that awful event as tho 
era when the father of tho faithful flourished. 
In explanation of the discrepancy it should be 
stated, that Scripture only supplies materials for 
chronology, informing us at what age a person 
verat a son, and how long he lived afterwards, 
ana the lik<^ ux^n which data learned men have 
formed varied computations. If Br. Halos* 
theoi7 be correct, then there had been time, 
when he travelled as a pilgrim, for tho earth 
fttllly to recover from the great catastrophe of 
tim deluge, for nature to gam an appearanco of 
antlotti^ once more, for the human population 
widely to spread and largely to miutiply, for 
mighty cities to be built, and for religion to 
beocune corrupted. 

The place w^hence Abraham came originally, 
and where probably ho was bom, is callea Ur of 
the Chaldees — some say the present town of 
Orfah, numbering 50,000 inhabitants, in Upper 
Hesopotamia, about 230 miles north of Bamas- 
ous. The people were idolaters, worshipping 
heroes or the heavenly bodies, perhaps connect- 
ing them with some supreme power — a eommon 
practice in the ancient world, against which 
the first commandment, “Thou shalt have no 
other gods with or bedde me,” was levelled. 
All we know from Scripture is, that Torah, who 
was father of Abraham, served other gods ; but 
Jewish tradition informs us that be was a maker 
of imag^, and that when Gnd enlightened liis 
son's mmd, the latter burnt his parent’s work- 
manship, that his brother, in attempting to 
save the idols from the flame was himself con- 
sumed. Such traditions are curious, and pos- 
sibly may have some truth at the bottom of 
them ; but they are so mixed up with exaggera- 
tion and falsehood, tli^ it is now impossune to 
separate tho preciemi irom the vile, -ond there- 
ftjre they possess not the slightest amount of 
nitttorio value. 

The fhther of the patriarch, with his whole 
according to the boedt of Genesis, tra- 
veSed from Ur of the Chaldees to go into the 


hind of Canaati, and they came unto Haran imd 
dwelt there. ^ the 'Acts of the Apostles we 
read that <‘the Uod of glory appea^ to our 
father Abraham while be was (at Ur of 
Chaldees) in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in 
Charrau, and said unto him, Bepart from thy 
land and from thy kindred, and come hither to 
a land which 1 show thee.** The firat re- 
moval, then, of the patriarch was according to 
Divine command ; and next, after the death of 
his father Terah, we find him leaving Haran to 
pursue his jouraeyiKmthward towards Pidestine, 
m accordanoe, as Br. Hales is of ^inion| with a 
second call, recorded in the twelfth chapter of 
Genesis. He was now to separate himself from 
his father’s house, as well os from his remoter 
kindred, which he ^d, taking with him of his 
relatives onh his wife Sarah, and liis nephew 
Lot, whom Josephus represents as his adopted 
son. 

* The country through which this pilgrim band 
passed was rich and fertile, bordering on the 
oesert of Syria. It was full of fine prairies, 
vast nnoultivated tracts, forests throwing up 
their thick masses of foliage on tho margin of 
emerald pastures, and flowers of bright hue and 
rich fragrance dappling tho green grass. We 
imagine tho wild luztu^cc as the growth of a 
thousand years, resembling seenes such aa we 
read of in America or Australia, devoid of dties, 
towns, or villages, deep solitude and silmme for 
suhw and miles, broken now and then by the 
ruaUbg of an antelope or **the voice of the 
turUe.*’ Mark the d^k lino stretching across 
the plain, or winding along the valley, or ereep- 
down the mountain's side. These are flocks 
oHiheep, and goats, and oxen, with their drivers. 
Ton see the ^epherd with his crook ; ton bear 
hhn calling his own sheep by name. He takes 
tm the weary little ones, reminding us of ano- 
ther Shepherd, who beimi the lambs in his arms 
and came* them in his bosom. Some drivers 
are on foot, others are mounted. Yonder is a 
line of camels following each other, the baiter of 
the one behind tied to that of the one befoi'e. 
The provisions, including skins full of water, 
and other baggage, are placed on these strong 
and patient animals, while old men, women, and 
children, are mounted on the top. Abrahanij, 
the lord of the tribe, appears the most promi- 
nent of the company, seated on hik#own noblei 
camel, his wife and nephew following ; the lofty 
figures, the towering necks of the huge cr^ 
tures on which th^ ride, rising fiir above th* 
level of the rest of the procession. Such is i 
filling up of the outline, “ They went forth to gi 
into the land of Canaan, and into tibe land 
Canaan they came.” 

In that man's soul there abides a iSrith that 


{.God’s own gift. It is not ih^ bynatm* hb 1 


i 
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a purer mitui, and laiger Tie^ aad brkliter { 
liopea than other mex^ but his soul has been 
touched hj a Divine power; he has been given 
to see^ in the trees of the field and the stfurs of 
heaven, what others, blinded bj unbelief have 
fiuled to see. It hiu been given to him de- 
voutly to recognise in the ways of mankind 
what others, who look not beyond themselves, 
have'never discovered. Abraham sees G-od in 
nature and providence. God is not confounded 
by him with either. He is not lost in his 
works ; he is not absorbed in his ways. He, as a 
personal Being, self-existent, eternal, unchange- 
able, ^and righteous, at once the foundation and 
Lord of the whole universe, is present as an ob- 
ject of worship, reverence, love, and trust, to 
that pilgrim from Ur of the Chaldees. Abra- 
hsm^s faith in the one true Jehovah, cutting him 
off from idolatry, destroying in him the follies 
and superstitious of his country and his child- 
hood, purifying his soul and nunving it the tem- 
ple of holy thoughts and Divine communion — 
there, in that faith, is the grand distinction of 
the man Abraham to he found. He is not his 
own guide ; he walks in the light of the Lord. 
He rests not on himself for defence ; God de- 
fends him. He knows not whither he is going ; 
he is content that his Bather in heaven knows. 
He is not marching along as a proud chieftain 
at the head of his followers ; he is as a little 
child himself, following the Allwise, Almighty 
Leader. 

His fiiith had now been twice tried ; first by 
the command to leave the land of his childhood, 
and secondly by the call to separate himself 
from his kinarea; the latter exceeding the for- 
mer in severity, and illustrating a method of 
piovidence often pursued — the stronger the 
laith the stronger the trial. Abraham^s faith 
had not been round wanting, it was now to be 
tested again. 

He had been resting awhile in the valley of 
. Sichem ; he had encamped with his servants and 
possessions among the terebinth trees on the 
open ^^ace of Moreh ; his flocks had whitened 
the sides of the lofty Ebal and Oerizim ; the 
naghbotmng fields mid yielded com, and from 
the vinerods he had obtained fruit ; in Sichem, 
too, ho had built an altar. A further emigra- 
tion had brought him and his tribe to the vale of 
Siddim, near Bethel, where you can picture the 
eaeasn^toent, the tents of the nomadic servants 
chttstering round their chief; the cattle grazing 
in the distant meadows in the day-time, while 
the sheen browse on the hills, all being driven 
tritiua the enclosure of the camp at mghtM, 
*nitih statchi-dogs set to guard them. And now 
tame a now mal for the patriarch’s faith. A 
Ikinine arose in the land. I^e fi^tiee did not 
blossom^ there was no fruit on ^ vines, the 


labour of the oHve feUod, the fields Tielded no 
meat. One can conceive Abralmm's 
disappointment, and under theSo psmllfi 
circumstances. But the feilure of estops 
only partial. Them was com ito Egypt. Its soil 
was not dependent on locd tains, but on pe- 
riodical overflowings of the Kile, which are 
wonderfiolly regulat. To this groat granary of 
Western Asia, then, would the pilgrim got and 
here we are to see the failure of the feith, before 
so strong and calm. We find that he was net the 
perfect man sometimes imagined. He had in- 
firmities. His self-defeat on this occasion 
shows that his victories over himself at other 
times were not won without a struggle. Baitb 
is not a hothouse plant; were it so, it would not 
have much strength. It resembles rather a 
forest oak, beaten by storms, rocked by winds, 
sometimes stripped of a branch or two by the 
rude blast, but m the end becoming the stronger 
for it i^. 

Sarah was remarkable for her beauly; her 
fair complexion appeared to great advantage con- 
trasted with the dark hue of the Egyptian fhces. 
Abraham foresaw tiiat there might be danger 
here ; but instead of trusting God with the cha- 
racter of his wife and the safety of himself; he 
betakes himself to deceit, equivocation, send 
falsehood. He said, She is my sister (or xdece). 
It was literally true, but it conveyed what was 
virtnally the opposite. To tell one side of e 
trutli for the sake of deceiving, is to tell a lie. 
Among the easterns, and specially at the early 

{ leriod of which we are writing, deceit was not 
ooked on in the light in which the moralily of 
the New Testament places it. A skilful deomver 
was applauded rather than blamed. Such was 
the element of moral opinion amidst whh^ the 
atriarchs lived, consequently the stain on Abra- 
am’s character in this instance, though not 
excusable, is by no means so dark as such a 
stain would be on ours, now that the whole at- 
mosphere of moral seffitiment around us has been 
purified by Christian teaching and influence. 
But the Lord was merciful to his faithiesqaervant. 
“ And the Lord plagued Pharaoh and Ins house 
with great plagues because of Bard Abram's wife. 
And Pharaoh called Abram, ^d said, Whi|t 
is this that thou hast done unto me ? why jS?^ t 
thou not tell me that she was thy wife? wliy 
saidst tliou, 'She is my sister ? so I m^f^ have 
taken her to me to wife. Kow therefore hdlfeld 
thy wife, take her, and go thy way. ^ And Ehaiwefe 
commanded his men condeming : and 
sent him away, and hit wife; mad hH ihit lie 
had.” 

Abraham's connection with 
eariiest of the worldk empim— is deepW 'in- 
teresting. One thinks ^ the land, and ^ the 
strange government established in it. m thd 
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Months of July and August, tlie trareUor would 
l^hold a "wade sea caused by overflowing of 
tie riv^r,*townB and villages' sbining as islete on 
its b(Mpm, with causeways, however, uniting 
them. In January, he would be surrounded by 
meadows enamelled with flowers, while on every 
side there would be flocks scattered over the 
plains, and orange and lemon trees, loading the 
air with fragrance. 

Dr. Hales considers that the shepherd kings, 
as they are popularly called (the chiefs of pas- 
toral tribes who had made a victorious excur- 
sion upon the Nile country, and dethroned the 
native rulers), held sovereignty over Egypt from 
the year 2159 to 1899 b.c., and that tiie first 
pyramid was begun about 2095. If this be cor- 
rect, then Abraham’s visit might have been, as 
the learned author just mentioned thinks it was, 
under the third king of the shepherd dynasty, 
and about twenty years after the erection of the 
first pyramid. So we may imagine that w on- 
drous structure, the pyramid of Ghizeh, on the 
pictures of which we have so often looked, 
and which stands before us the oldest existing 
monument of human strength and skill, which 
so many suns have shone upon, and so many 
rains have washed, to have stood in its freshness, 
on the ba^s of the majestic river, lifting up its 
head against the clear blue sky, covered with 
marble and sculptured with hieroglyphics, in the 
days when iUe patriarch Abraham w^as sojourning 
there. 

Abraham returned from Egypt to Canaan, 
and we are informed by the sacred historian 
that he wiw very rich in cattle, in silver, and in 
gold. This is ^ne first instance in which men- 
tion is made of the precious metals, as articles of 
property and wealth. It appears from a subse- 
quent transaction — ^the purchase of the field 
from the sons of Heth for four hundred shekels 
of silver, current money with the merchant — 
that the precious metals, silver at least, had a 
i^resentative value at that time, and facilitated 
amurs of purchase and barter ; and it should be 
recollected, in connection with this circumstance. 


tion ; but we should not lose sight of the fact 
tKat silver then was not coined and stamped, 
but o^yvfHjghed; and as a standard of vmue, 
therefore, the degree of its purity was taken into 
account. We do BiOt supppse that the patriarch 
had wiicA gold and ailyer ; perhaps he obtained 
^ what he i)f it, in exchange for the 
produce of his flocks and herds, anid he would 
employ it in securing the conveniences of life, 
mw suited his nomadip habits, and such as 
^^^p^tolable in the places where he travelled 


THE UNEQUAL YOKE. 

FART I. 

“ Mamma, do you know that Emily BurtbA V to 
be married next month to Mr. MannesringP 
You remember him, do you not ? We met; him 
last wrinter at dinner at Mr. Lawrence’s. She 
is a fortunate girl; such a marriage is not made 
every day. He has a thousand a-yeor it is 
said, and she has not a penny ; well, she is a 
beautiful creature, and deserves such a fortune ; 
it would have been a pity for her to have gone 
out as a governess. And yet, mamma, do you 
know that Mrs. Burton does not like the 
marriage, and even said to Mrs. Grahanl that 
she never could sanction it: what can be her 
reason? Mr. Mannering is handsome, clever, 
amiable, and very wealthy; he is passionately 
fond of Emily, and even offered to allow Mrs. 
Burton to live with them at the Hall ; but she 
has declined, and is to remain at her own little 
cottage. I wonder W'hat her reasons can be ?*’ 

“ Mrs. Burton, my dear, thinks it an unsuit- 
ahle marriage ; that is the reason she does not 
sanction it.” 

** Unsuitable, mamma ! Surely the difference 
that fortune and comparative poverty makes is 
the only cause; and we know that, in flnmer 
years, Mrs. Burton’s circumstances were very 
different. Emily is accomplished, very beauti- 
ful, and very elegant ; I think she is quite Mr. 
Mannering’ 8 equal.” 

“ Is there no other difference between them, 
M^ ? ” said her mother emphatically. 

The daughter paused, and looking up met her 
mother’s steadfast gaze. 

“ You mean, mamma, that Mr. Mannering is 
gay, and fond of society and pleasure ; but you 
must admit that he is greatly changed during 
the last few months ; he has attended church 
regularly, and there have been no dinner or 
card parties at the Hall on sabbath-days os there 
used to be ; there is altogether a great change 
in him ; Emily herself thinks so.” 

“ Emily Burton cannU think so.” 

“Oh, mamma, how can you be so severe? 
I am very sorry for Emily. I think xnatlj 
people are very harsh with her, and just because 
of this little difference between them. 
Mannering has promised not to control ber m 
any way, never to ask her to attend the thea^, 
or opera, or any balls ; what can the littlb id^r- 
enco between them, then, matter ? In. all ^ther 
respects, they are quite suited to each pfher, 
and I am very glad she has been so £brtuti^e.^‘ 

Mrs. Chester laid down her knitting, and, 


Mr. Mannenng ? ” 
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"Whj, mamma, you know as well as I do.** 
ObaerviQff that hmr mother waited for her reply, 
she addeA “ He, is a man of the world, and she 
profeesea to he a relidous girl.** 

**And can you a litfie difference, my 

(^d P Emily Burton has professed, not to he 
merely a ‘ religiom girl,’ for that is an indefinite 
term, hut to love Christ, and to he one of his dis- 
mples. It is now just two years since she was 
amnitted to communion and fellowship with the 
chuiuji j hy that act she Tirtually renounced the 
world wd its pleasures ; is she, think you, act- 
ing consistently now P ** 

“ She is not obliged to love the world, or 
he worldly and gay, hecause her husband is so, 
mamma,*’ 


falling away ; did she not^ m opposition to her 
mother’s earnest entr©^es,encoui^e the atten- 
tions of Mr. Monnering P and when her pious 
friends remonstrated with her, how did she 
receive their remonstrances? • By ah8«'ntmg 
herself entirely from their society, and neglect- 
ing those duties it was once her delight to per- 
form. It is a splendid marriage she is about 
to make, but it cannot he a happy one,** 

“ I think, mamma, you are too severe, &nily 
was oflended with some of her friends for then? 
interference ; but you must remember how very 
rude some people are ; I have no doubt that they 
have given her just cause of offence.*’ 

“Do you know who it w'as that spoke to 
her?” 


. “When she is his wife, Mary, she cannot 
exclude herself .entirely from the society of the 
worldly and gay ; she must entertain his friends, 
and strive to make his home attractive ; how can 
he find entire satisfaction in her societ^% when 
there ought not to he any sympathy between 
them ? Love of the world and the worldly can 
find no place in the heart of one who has given 
herself entirely to Christ ; and if, in subjects of 
such vital importance, there can be no sym- 
pathy, no union, how' can she expect happiness ?” 


“ Emily says that she refused to accent Mr. 
Msnnering until he promised that ml her 
religious opinions and views should he regarded ; 
could she do more than this P and 1 am sure 
that she has firmness enough to withstand all 
temptation.** 

“what proof has she given of her power to 
withstand temptation ? has she not yielded at 
once? I reaoily admit the greatness of the 
temptation. Mr, Mannering is a gentleman, 
higluy accomplished, and can offer her on 
elegant home j but what says our Saviour ? ‘ He 
that loveth father and mother more than me, is 
not worthy of me.* ’* 

“But it does not follow, mamma, because 
Emily has accepted him, that she loves him 
more than she does Jesus Christ. Is it not 
natural and right to love? I am sure, dear 
nwunma, you loved my own papa very fondly ; 
cannot thOT earthly love and love to the Saviour 
find a place in the same heaH ? ’* 

Mo^ nertainly, Mary, its proper place ; but 
wTwit wys t^ Scripture ? ‘ Dove not the world, 
ncn? the Ijhings that are in the world; if any 
ipan love the world, the love of the Father is not 
in. him. For all that is in the world— the lust 
of the fiesh, and the lust of the eye, and the 
|»ide of life, is not of the Father, hut is of the 
wo^ld.’ , ^ow then, pay child, can you reconcile 
lito choiee with her profemon as a Christian ? 

npl: deceive yourself} Bmily^ Burton must 
t^ye yi^died sorely to temptation before she 
tDould naye taken Ibis step ; it is not a sudden 


“ No, mamma.” 

“ It was I. Do you think I could say any- 
thing rude or unkind ? When I heard of her 
intimacy with Mr. Mannering, I went to see 
her, and begged her to consider what she was 
doing. I warned her of the danger of such a 
marriage, and its inconsistency with her Chris- 
tian profession, but it was of no use.” 

“ But, mamma, she hopes, by her example and 
influence, to wean her husband from the world. 
Such things have happened, that wives have been 
the means of their husbands* conversion to Gt)d. 
But do not say that her marriage cannot be a 
happy one ; it must he, if she has the Divine 
blessing with it.” 


“But can she expect God’s blessing, when 
she openly opposes his will ? Again, I say, it 
cannot be a happy marriage: ‘As yo sow, so 
shall ye reap.* Emily Burton, if she be a Chris- 
tian, which 1 fondly nope she is, will have some 
hitter portion in her cup ; it cannot be that a 
child of God should so far disobey his commands, 
and remain unpunished. I remember when I 
was a little girl, I paid frequent visits to a dear 
friend of my mother’s, Mia. Wilmot, who re- 
sided in London ; a lady, whose name was Mrs, 
Summers, lived with her as governess to her 
children ; she had been very fair and very loyely, 
and when I first knew her was about forta years 
of age. She was always cheerful, though upon 
her face there was an air of sadness — it could 
not he called gloom— which told that care 
sorrow had h^n early known to her. 
years after my marri^, I again visM 
wilmot. Mrs. Summers was then m 
delicate health, and she survived buj»^ 
months. After her ^th, Mrs. 
me the histoiy of her jjfe, written 


me the histoiy of her JJfe, written 1 
Mrs. Wilmws children; I was mn 


in it. You were an in&nt th^ 1 
taught the time might con^ ^ , 

might benefit you. I do 
comd ^pend an evening 
hearing her history as shh soaks' & 





theie written pages I will fetch you the nuum* 
script. Tcm wul find in many patti of it a 
eonunentary on the words— 

TB irOT mnSQUAUiT TOXBn TOGKTHEB 
▼IfH xnrBMJBTlEf.” 


A StJNDAT AT THE CJEDAJtS OP 
LEBAJNON. 

Aboitc half-way up the sloping side of “ that 
goodly mountain, even Lebanon,” the writer, 
not long since, approached a village by a path 
through a watopcourse, which was so narrow that 
the portmanteaus slung on our haggagc-mules 
often touched both sides of it at once. The 
name of the place is “ Eden,” or, in English, 
“ Delight.” It is mentioned Ezekiel xxii. 16, 
in tSie words, ** All the trees of Edon, the choice 
an^ best of Lebanon.” In verse 18, too, the 
trees of Eden ” are spoken of again ; so that, 
probably, in olden times, Eden was in the dark 
shade of a forest of cedars. But now not a cedar 
is to be seen there, and the little clump, called 
at the present time “ the cedars of Lebanon,” wo 
found was four hours distant. In the East, we 
may remark, journeys are measured, not by dis- 
tance in miles, but by tin-e in hours. Tlie infidel 
Voln^ appears to have remarked with ^at 
surprise, that althou|;h the whole mounts^ of 
Lebanon was once thickly covered with cedars, it 
is now bare of them, and not one is to be seen 
at Eden, where grew “ the choice and best of 
Iiebauon.” And yet there is a small remnant 
which still holds out— quite enough to speak 
to any mind not prHudiced by unbelief. 

Having reached the village for which we were 
bound, we all sat down cross-legged in a ** khan,” 
or Syrian coffee-shop, where were about forty 
engaged in shelling cotton-seeds for the& 
priMt. Whilst we belp^ in the work, I found 
that this priest could speak Greek, and 1 sur- 
prised him by pulling out of my saddle-bag a 
Greek Testament, and asking him to read it. 
Hjs pronundation was veiy different from that 
talight in Cur universities. The tnan was pleased 
whi^ 1 pointed to these texts— Bom. v. 8: 
1 Ttm. i. 15; John iii. 86; GaL v. 22; and to 
show thstt he understood last, he pointed to 
John iii. Before we left, he brought from his 
hoim BCtme red and yellow-coloured sweetmeats, 
which he Maoed us to eat. Feeling unwell, 1 
8^ down bendde a munpuring hwe stream, 
whirii rippled mod^y alopg, as if too sparkling 
and dear for ^ deadatiott all around. Yet 
pariim this one of ifereams from Lebanon” 
w iew past Eden laitooM* when not only shall 
^ teaehen of the learn the letter of 

and M lea power, acknowledge their sins, and 
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accept his mercy. ** The wHderpeew and the 
solitary place shall be glad for them, and the 
desort shall rejoice and blossom m the rose. It 
shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with^ 
joy and singing ; the glory of X<ebanon shaft be* 
given unto it.”* 

The villace doctor, or “ hakeem ” as they call 
him, took hold of both my wrists to fed the 
pulse ; and as he was prescribing some herbs for 
me, I noticed a man walking very solemnly, and 
striking two large sticks smartly together at 
each s^p. This was the “ parish-^cferk” of Eden, 
who was thus calling the people to prayers. 
What a number of ways there are for inviting 
men to come and worship God I In the army we 
hear a bugle sound the “church-call,” and in the 
navy a gun fires, and flags signal the time ol 
service. In China a gong is sounded, and aft 
over Europe beUs are rung for the same purpose. 
In Italy, you see the church-bells struck by a 
'Wooden hammer ; in England they are made to 
swing round by ropes. But among the Turks 
bells are abominations, if used in connection 
with Divine service, though the horses, mules, 
camels, goats, and other animals, often ca^ 
bells on their heads, and remind the Christian 
of the prophecy, “ In that day shall there be 
upon the bells of the horses, Holiness tutto 
THE LoRD.”t In Jerusalem, a bell is aftowed to 
be used to announce the English service in the 
Protestant church. It is a small hand-bell, rung 
by a man standing on the flat roof of an adjoin- 
ing house. The hour of prayer is made known 
in Mahommedan towns by the “ muezzim,” who 
walk round and round little galleries outside the 
minarets of every mosque, singing a strange song 
in a high key. 

After hearing all these different calls to wor- 
»uip God, hew sad if the heart is as little disposed 
as ever to give him praise ! All creation entreats 
us to praise the Lord, but sin unpardoned closes 
our lips. Only the pardoned sinner can really 
lift up his voice in heartfelt praise ; and, blessed 
be God, no sinner need be a moment longer with- 
out this solvation, giving him joy as well as peace. 

We hurried on, as it was Saturday night, and 
“ the cedars ” were to be our resting-place for 
the morrow. The Turk observes Christian tia*- 
Tellers attentively, to see what obedience they 
render to the commandment of God by keeping 
the first day holy. During our travels in the 
ea^ we baa only once to set off on that da^ ; 
this occasion was when a water-skin burst in 
crossing the desert, and the camels and men 
would nave been a whole day without drink, nn? 
leas we had moved on to a well 
Our tent was soon pitched un^ one of ihe 
oldest cedars. How venerable did those giant 

* Iteiah xxxT. 1, 2. f Eaolu mv< 20* * 
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limbs appear in tho red light of a dre, kindled 
by means of the bfaneheti smoke half hid 
the knotted trunk, ana the tomost branches 
were high abofo in the dark. Twelve of us sat 
round &e fire, watching the progress towards 
supper, and a ring of strai^ere— tue inquisitive 
inhabitants of the locality — stood outside. 
Amongst these, I noticed a handsome boy, about 
twelve yeSli Old, with bright dyes, and a merry 
face. Good ettnlfig, sir,'* he said, in Enghsb, 
at the same time holding out his hand. This 
boy whs one of the firet dcmTorte of the American 
mission it Tri|Kdi^ and he was, 1 learned, so 
earnest i disoi|p of the Lor^ that he Tislted 
almost mrf oay seven or eight persons, who 
allowed him to read tlie Scriptures to them* 
Here is • noble eiamde ! Whose fault is it if 
we do not follow it f Ho day should pass in our 
lives without some mistmaty work being done by 
us, eith^ by word or deeA 
The deea silenoe which prevailed around was 
the first th^ whieh 1 remarked on awaking on 
the sabbath day morning. Ear away fri>m villas, 
or the crowing of cocks, or the dashing of waves, 
or lowing of herds, there were not even birds in 
the tress kround, and ths air was calm. What 
a Sunday 1 How diiTerent must have been the 
scene here when ** king Solomon raised a levy 
out of all Israel, and the levy was thirty thou- 
sand men. And he sent them to Lebanon, ten 
thousand a month, by courses, #00 And 
Solomon had throoseore and ten thousand that 
hare burdens, and fourscore thousand hewers in 
the mountains.”* Tho number of trees must 
have been enormous to furnish work for 80,000 
wood*cutteri, and it was a bold boost for Sen* 
naclierib to make; “ With the multitude of my 
chariots I am come up to the height of the 
mountains, to the sides of liobanon. 1 will cut 
down the tall cedar trees thei*eof and the choice 
fir trees theTeof.*’t We read, however, in the 
latter part of this chapter, how Sennacherib was 
slain by his sons, and nis host destroyed by the 
angel of the Lord ; for God will not let the w'lcked 
spoil the cedars at tiusir w'ill, though he plainly 
tells his people ; ** But if ve will nut hear tliese 
words, X swear by myself, saith the Lord, that 
this house shall become a desolation. For thus 
saith the liordj unto the king's house of Judah, 
Thou art Gilead unto me, and the head of Leba- 
non, yet surely 1 will make thee a wilderness 
and citiet whicn are not inhabited ; and I will 
mpare destroyers against thee, eveiy one with 
nis weapons, and they shall cut down thy choice 
cedars and cast them into the fire.”]: Another 
prophet was bidden to tell them that to ** punish 
ibe firuit of the stout heart of the king of As- 


« 1 Kingi ▼. 

t 2 King* xix. t Jsr. azU. 5-* 7. 


^ “ the rest of the trees of his forest shall 

M firW, IQ that a child may write them.” 

How let us look out 01 the door of tho tent, 
and with these Scripturea in our hands, see how 
&r wo ^ observe them to be fulfilled. The 
whole hill teems one moand of rock and gravel, 
riling tifi thousand feet abom the sea, being 
mere titan twlee the height of any mountain in 
firitaih. Great caverns and al^ses, jagged 
peaks and ikntastic tUitural pillars of all sorts of 
shapes, give Lebanon eomething of the ap- 
pei^oe of a Swise mountain, with its glaciers 
and erevasses} but the pale grey stoneHBOlotir 
soon tells us that it is a ** wUaemess,** imd fte 
naked heights show that the cedars have been 
cut down, all except the little knot of trees 
around ua which seem huddled together hali 
ashamed of their miserable appearance. 

Examming this group of trees more narrowly, 
we find that they are of two sorts, ** tho tall 
cedar trees thereof, and the choice fir trees 
thereof.”! They are ilso referred to thus; 
“ Howl, fir tree, for the cedar is fiill6n.**t Of the 
fir tree kind there art about two hundred grow- 
ing, and a few uproote^ but of the real cedars, 
there are only Mm left* les, indeed, a** child may 
write them.” 

Snow made the top of the monutaitt glow 
crimson in the morning sim, and white at mid- 
day, and then it was that we saw the real mean- 
ing of tho name “ Lebanon,” which is both 
** white ” and ” incense,” for our eyes saw tho 
white, -while the fragrant wood burned in our 
lire like incense. 

Two priests sat down outside our tent ; they 
wore begging friars, with long beards and very 
long pipes made of rose bushes. “We cannot 
read,” they said. “ Still, we sometimes hold 
service for our people.” On being closely ques- 
tioned, one replied, “ I said a mass last month.” 
The popish priests in Syria ore dreadfully igno- 
rant, lasy, dirty, and generally mendicants. 
Perhaps, however, througn means of this war, 
there will be more good missionaries sent to the 
people of Lebanon. Opposite to our tent was a 
large square piece cut out of the old bark of a 
cedar, and this inscription engraved on it : “ Los 
40 democrats, 1848,” being a notice of a visit 
from a body of exiles, who left France after the 
Bevolution. The trees are covered with names 
cut upon them. The branches are hewn down 
without mercy for the fire of each party of tifa- 
vellen, and bullets have been shot at some of 
the trunks as targets. So runs the prepheey, 
“ 1 will prepare destroyers against thee, every 
one with nis weapons.' 

The anew was aaelted in a pek^over ihefi^ 
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aud we drank the water thus produced, being 
reminded of the verse, “ Will a man leave the 
snow of Irfibanon which comcth from the rock of 
the field ? ” Then we read many other passages 
in which the cedars arc mentioned, such os 
1 Chron. xxii. 4 ; 1 Chrou. xvii. 1 ; Ps. xxix. 5 ; 
Pa. cxlviiL 9 ; Judges ix. 16 ; Ezek. xxvii. 6 ; 
Zech. li. 1. How beautiful Jeremiah’s excla- 
mation : “ O inhabitant of Lebanon, that makest 
tl^ nest in the cedars and David’s description. 

The trees of the Lord arc full of sap, the cedars 
of Lebanon which he hath ])lautcd.” The 
Psalmist’s son describes the Kedeemer in eastern 
imagery, and says, “ His countenance is as Lc- 
banon» excellent as the cedars/’ By his Spirit 
working in ns we can copy even this excell^ce. 

The vi^firom the summit of Mount Lebanon 
is Very grand indeed. The ridge of the mountain 
is sharper than any other I have seen, so that on 
the one side the conntry towards Persia, and on 
the other the sloping terraced sea coast, are seen 
without obstruction. But the view looking to 
Poles^e id gloomy; the beauties of the scene 
are distant, and cannot be traced by the eye 
^ne; just as the glory of the heavenly Canaan 
is known by fiiith, and not by an eye of flesh. 


1 recollect, when crossing this lofty ridge after- 
w'ards, my horse showed a groat deauro to return, 
and it was very difficult to urge him over the 
summit. The cause of this was a little plot 
of grass, which being near him, though behmd, 
was more attractive to the horse than ail the 
distant green plains of Palestine. Thus how 
often does a trifling present pleasure occupy us 
more than tho hignost glories in the future I 
The little patch of sea visible from the cedars 
breaks upon the shore in a bay protected by 
high rocks and lined with a beach of gravel 
This is near Tripoli, and is said to be the spot 
to wliicli “ the great fish” carried the preset 
Jonah. “ And the Lord spake unto the ^h, and 
it vomited out Jonah upon the dry land.’^ The 
Lord has a voice which a fish hears and obeys. 
He spoke from the bush, aud Moses heard; 
from the cloudy pillar, and the Israelites ** kept 
his testimonies.” spoke to the infjuit 

Samuel to the young man Saul, and to the old 
man Abraham. He spoke to the winds and 
the sea, and they obeyed him ; nay^ even to 
the very devils, and they obeyed t^t voice. 
Has he not a word to you al 80 » reader ? And 
will you not hoar it and obey P 
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THE PULPIT IN THE 
PAMILT. 

THE OLD YEAH BHEIED, AlTD THE 
HEW YEAH BOBK. 

Life and death hold a divided 
dominion over this world. Death 
u busy in pfarden, forest, field, and city ; 
and so is life — growth struggling with 
decay, and new births repairing the wastes 
of mortality. The two thrones Stand face to 
fikce, the reviving influence of the one making 
up for the desolations of the other. Vital 
exist^ice is drained away in this direction, and 
fresh supplied in that. , Hero comes the de- 
stroyer with his scythe ; there follows the re- 
plenisher with his seed-basket. B-ivers are 
flowii^ to the ocean, fountains are rushing from 
the hms. Whence comes the water ? From 
heaven. And whence comes life? but from 
God. On the whole, too, we see that life in 
this world has the upper-hand of death; its 
subjects multiply faster than the enemy can 
destroy them. 

It is in one respect, just now, with time as it 
18 with existence. Tho boundary line between 
the two years is a position between death and 
life. As we bury the old year, we see the new 
year bom ; and this is a fact worth thinking of, 
and may yield for us some grave and profitable 
reflections. 

When the last week of a year arrives, we 
seem gathering round the death-bed of an 
acquaintance. It shortly expires, when thought- 
fill minds give it a becoming funeral, and stand 
over and look into its grave. 1854, historically 
considered, goes down to the sepulchre with a 
renown linking it, in political importance, to its 
next predecessor but one — that having produced 
a great empire, this leaving behind it a great 
war. The consequences of the two upon Europe 
and the world, who shall tell ? These years of the 
right hand of the Most High, the Christian will 
review under the conviction, that lie who is 
Lord of aU time and* ruler of all events — who 
putteth down kings and setteth up kings — who 
tumeth men's heiffts as tho rivers of water are 
turned— who maketh the wrath of man to praise 
him, and restraifieth the remainder thereof — who 
is Ihe Lord God of armies, and employs his crea- 
tures the punishment of his creatures, renders 
war the minister of ret^ution for unrighteous- 
cess, and brings the fruit of more lasting ]K?ace 


out of the carnage of the battle-field— has 
watched over all such years fiom beginning to 
end, and has some deep meaning in the permis- 
sion of them, and win make them tell wisely, 
righteously, and mercifully on years to come. 
We bury the year that is gone with solemn 
thoughtfulness, out with calm hope ; and con- 
necting ite social and domestic history with its 
political importance — passing from strife on 
distant shores to sorrows and joys at home — to 
the remembrance of the sweeping pestilence and 
the abundant harvest — the mourner's wail and 
the reaper’s song — we are led to ponder this 
signal blending of judgment and mercy, as full 
of deep and striking lessons, bidding us repent 
of sin, and yet lovingly trust him who smitetn us, 
for the Divine Wounder heals. 

Bat regarding 1864 in reference to ourselves 
individually, let us review its history with 
thankfulness. It has come fuU of God’s good- 
ness, temporal and spiritual, and so it has 
stayed ; and many a reader of these lines w'ill at 
the moment be.ready to respond from his inmost 
soul, “ Indeed it has to me." What records of 
wonderful mercy might be penned from the 
relation of such incidents as have happened 
during the last twelve months, in the home life 
of thousands whose eyes may pass over these 
pages! What strains of joy, and it is hoped 
thankfulness, would blend, if those tbousands of 
hearts were to give utterance to their emotions ! 
And perhaps here and there some traveller 
througli this w orld, who may light upon and 
notice the contents of this humble leaf; may be 
reminded by it how he has been led by a way 
that he knew not, even as the blind are often 
led by the God of light — led out of the path of 
spiritual death into that of spiritual life, or out 
of those of decline and backsliding into those of 
repentance and revival. He wonders at the 
mysteriousnesB of the process, while he rejoices 
and thanks God for the manifestation of 
result. 

Under another view, the end of the may 
make us thankful. ** Bless God, it is erifr, some 
may say ; for what a year of sorrow it been ; 
how ke«n its trials and strong its t(6(inptation8. 
They have involved us in con^cts and perils 
like the battle of thJf Alma-— Ite itorms the 
Cape.’ * And young people, it may be; have gone 
through ordeals of charabtqjc^ teorifie to think 
upon ; but if virtue and obl^enee, if and 
t^st in Christ have beeH preserved, and have 
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gatliered freak purity, Wffour, 
qeYotioHi fipzQ eII thm endurance and BxeroitMSa 
wi^ what swelling hearts should auoh fOuug 
people thank God that they ha?o been preserved 
and kept. 

Take leave of the old year with penitentiai 
regret for all the sins that have da^encd and 
^iled it, and offended and ndeved its gracious 
Giver. Sins have a voice which is heard in heaven, 
and should he listened to in the heart. Sins, too, 
have hands and feet, and once created by our evil 
win, they walk forth and work and do more mis- 
chief than we their authors can ever tell. This 
we should xemcmber, and mourn before God 
that we have given birth to so many enemies of 
his and of human happiness. The Jews made 
a remembrance of sin every year in their 
sacrihoea. Better still, we can remember ours 
in the presence of the infinitely precious victim 
Lamb, tbe aU-reconciliiig and glorified High 
Priest* If sins stare us in the face ; if the ghosts 
of ^parted mercies which we have slain rise up 
to haunt and terrify; if conscience says, over 
and over again, “ You ought not to have done 
so and so, yet you did it;” let us not despair. 
"We would finish. one year’s series of religious 
addresses, and begin miothor by preaching the 
plain, simple, blessed gospel of smvation through 
laith in our Lord Jesus Christ, begging all to 
consider what a difference there is between 
remembering sin now on earth, and hereafter in 
hell — between that remembrance unth a Saviour 
and without one — by the refuge and far from it — 
near the ark, on the steps, close to the open 
door, auJ aften^’ards, when the flood is come, 
and the door is shut. 

Bury the old year in hope. Has it been one 
of bereavement ? Have children been snatched 
from your arms, and Christian firiends been taken 
from your side ? Bury the year, in hope of a 
joyful reunion with those it has taken from you ; 
for be assured it has only sent them on a little 
beforehand to the home where the whole family 
of Gknl wiU soon be gathered. Has the year 
separated you from those of whose state you are 
doubtful ? Still bury it in hope of that coming 
day when, if you are true Christians, thwe 
shall be. made to you such a reA'clation of the 

f ovemmei^i^ God, and you yourselves shall 
ave such a state of mind, that no fact can then 
become knpwn with regard to tbe destiny of 
others, but it shall so oonvinoe you of the 
righteousness and gpodness of the Universal 
B>mer, and so flU yim >|Rith the adoration of his 
name, as to leave pothii^ wanting to your 
perfect satisfaction and to* 

Baa it been a year ot mmlcad griefli P Bury 
iiin hope that it may jpeovo a 1011 out of whicu 
may, sprii^ r^h fruits herealher-^that your 
. affection may be detached earth— 


fM you may have a atimiger frellflg of depend- 
enoe^ on the Alimghty*B arm^that you may 
che^h more sympathy with the children of 
sorrow, and that you may thus prepare fmr 
future usefulness. 

Has it been a year of toil? Bury it in hc^e 
of the last day*8 harvest, and think of what a 
year of Christiau obedience will stand for then ; 
not that there will be any reaping from merit, 
though there will be a marvellous reaping 
through grace. 

Nor let* one buiy the year in despondency, 
while there is a living Saviour to pardon trans- 
gression, and a mighty Spirit to renew men’s 
hearts; while fmth and prayer, through God’s 
mercy and Christ’s atonement, can work such 
wonders as to wash out the stains of old sins, 
and to bring life and hope out of the memory of 
old sorrows. 

And how can wo see the year expire, and bury 
it in the sepulchre of its mthers, and not carry 
our thoughts onward still to the hour when the 
world itsmf shall die. Yes, the old gray wrinkltid 
world, which has traversed the pathways marked 
out by God for it so many ages — the hoaiy 
pilgrim that has gone round the sun more times 
than we can tell — ^the great titanic earth, with 
its snowy crown, and its moimtain sbouiders, 
and its rocky limbs, and its garments of green, 
and its ocean girdle — the aged wom*out pilgrim 
in the paths of space immense, shall meet its 
doom at last. The things that are shall be no 
longer ; and the men that are on the earth this 
lioui’, and rest on its bosom, and call it their 
parent, shall remember it at length as no more 
living, but os numbered among the things that 
were. 

But it is time to turn to the new-comer. 
This Monday, January the first, 1855, was bom. 
It came into the world to grow and work, and 
look on the ways of man, and chronicle their 
deeds, and offer them opportunities of useful* 
ness, and make them good and happy if they 
will. Life and death, joy and sorrow, it will 
carry in its hands, as its forerunner did. What 
incidents it will bring to the world — ^to Europe 
— to our country — ^to ourselves— we know 
not. 

But this we do know : it will be a seasem ef 
fresh obligations and responsibilities. It comes 
from the Master of the universe, and it brintfe 
with it, /or days full of duty; rememb^, 
there is no getting fid of your moral relatidn to 
that supreme ana righteous Lord, and to those 
human Deings who, with vourselves, form but 
0 ^ &mily* You cannot burst ties 
bind yen to Gbd and to your rooe. You oasntt 
aunilulate tiie Divine commandmm!^. , You 
cannot silence the voice of G^s evorltitting 
truth. You cannot say this year, I will bat* 
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HOfcbjimj to do with man or Uod; or, if jrou do 
s ay it , it will bo a He. 

what 70 U may make of this new year, if jron 
feel your respcmsibiUty, and act accordingly, just 
consider. New time is so much raw material 
to be worked up— -so much stone and timber — 
what will you ouild with it? It is a blank 
book — ^what will you write in it? You that 
are unconverted, may make it a new and blessed 
era, full of repentance and faith, and therefore 
life and peace. You that are hdting between 
two opinions, may make it the time 01 decision ; 
and you Glmstums, who are a long way off 
being what you ought and might be, may get 
rid of your spintual feebleness and disease, and 
make, through fervent prayer for the Holy 
Spirit, the coming year one of health, strength, 
and progress. 

What Hod may make the year to ua, we 
know not. It may be a year of trial, or of 
prosperity — of eminent opportunities of active 
usefulness, or of seclusion and endurance, caUing 
only for silent submission. It may be the la.st 
TXUt. Well, one thing is certain, if you take 
care to use the year weU in the service of God, 
GK)d will take care to make it turn out well for 
you. Whether, when it closes, you be in trouble 
or joy, in this life or the next, all of the twelve 
months given shall be so much discipline for the 
eternal luture ; and oh, with what joy will you 
welcome, when earthly years are dead and 
buried, the birth of that grand new year that 
shall never die. 

ILLUSTRIOUS MOTHERS. 

MOKIOA, THE MOTHEB OF AUGUSTINE, 

Thebe are different kinds of heroes in the world. 
There are heroes who march boldly on in the front 
ranks of war, gazing with undaunted courage 
on the enemy’s roaring artillery. There are 
hero€fS who maintain their faith and own their 
God and their Saviour while the flames rise 
around them at the stake. There are heroes 
and heroines who each day, without repining, 
take np their cross afresh and follow the Lord. 
When a wife for years and years sits by a blind 
imd sickly husband, feeding and nursing bim 
like a child, and receives from the man himself 
the testimony that she has never complained, 
but, on the contrary, thanked God for being 
accounted worthy of ministering to his comfort, 
every day beginning her .work afresh in the 
strength which prayer has given her— such a 
ope we think deserves the honour of a true 
her^nCf A nohlw song can be sung of her 
timn Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite. But 
there is still another kind heroism. It may 
h# iUxiitinted by the biography betore us. It is, 
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when a wife, by the power of faith, has courage 
to bear up with a husband sunk in drunkenness 
and in every abominable sin, and anew day by 
(ky maintains afresh the great struggle to de« 
Hver his soul ; and even when years have passed 
hopelessly by, still neither flinches nor quails, 
but looks at tho promise that her labour shall 
not be in vain in the Lord, and cheerily renews 
her work. Of such a woman we are now to 
speak. 

Away beyond the Mediterranean, some 
hundred miles from Carthage, in the sands of 
Africa, lay in olden time the town Tagoste* It 
was of a moderate size, and had, in the middle of 
the fourth century, a respectable Christian 
church, under the care of a bishop. It was in 
this town, and in the year 832, that Monica was 
bom, of Christian parents. What little we know 
of her life is recorded by her son Augustine, and 
of her early years, very little indeed is preserved. 
She remembered an old nurse who had become 
gray in the service of the family, having nursed 
her father ; and to this faithful Christian servant 
Monica was entrusted. The domestic was one 
of what might be considered in these days an 
old-fashioned school, and thought it was good 
for a child to bear the yoke in its youth. Eor 
example, between meals she would not suffer 
any of the children to drink, not even water. 
The reason she gave was : “Now you drink 
water because you cannot have wine ; when you 
grow up, and have the keys of the cellar, the 
habit of drinking remains, and the water w'ill 
not satisfy you.” Monica learned by experience 
the force of the reasoning, for when the old 
nurse w as dead, and she was able to help her 
mother in the housekeeping, it became her duty 
to draw the wdne. At first she merely tasted, 
but after a little she could drink deep enough. 
The servant who accompanied her did not m* 
terfere, till one day, in the heat of a quarrel, the 
called her young mistress “ a winebibber so 
summoning all her powers, in the stren^h of 
Divine grace, she fix)m that day broke through 
the evil practice. The nurse’s injudicious re- 
straint was perhaps, however, the cause of the 
formation of such an irregular taste. 

As a child, she loved the word of God and the 
assemblies of the Christiani. Bibles ware 
scarce in tboro days — perhaps one only was 
found in a whole congreg^}on-->and each 4^ 
hungry and thirsty were obliged to aaamble in 
the church to Imr portions of it iead« The 
congregation, however, knew thun psora of the 
Bible than is often done now-n-daya bjr others 
having better opportunities. Ttdia an 
The Jerome had tranahMI the fleriptluee, 
and in the book of Jonah had ioa^ one altora- 
tion. Instead of the word ** gourde*** Js^me 
inserted the word A Wmfi load tfaa 
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vuGW iwtrlatiaQ one and the whole church 
TOt» in commotion, refusing to be calmed till 
they hod ascertained &om lehmed Jews what 
tile right translation was. The Jews decided in 
fiivonr of the term ** gourd,” and that word was 
kept. It may be a question whether a phrase 
altered in our day would be thus promptly ob- 
served and resented by some Christian congrega- 
tions. 

In daily intercourse with the word of G-od, 
Monica’s character was formed and her faith was 
, strengthened, beii^ founded on knowledge. She 
had need of all this strength. In her twentieth 
year she was pVen in marriage to a heathen of the 
name* of Patncius, a town-councillor of Tagaste. 
What induced the parents to take this step 
we know not. Mixed marriages bring little 
comfort. Patricius was neither amiable nor rich, 
and hts expenditure exceeded his income. He 
was a heathen just because his parents had been 
so, and because heathenism did not make any 
vmwhigh demands of self-deniaL He cared as 
little for the principles of heathenism as for those 
of Christianity. He had what is generally, but 
foolishly, termed a good heart. Our readers 
know what that means, namely, a disposition 
which is capable of every thing but a steady 
course of virtue. When in good humour he 
could do much that was agreeable, but no one 
oould reckon on his temper more than on sun- 
shine on an April day. In his domestic arrange- 
ments he had always been guided by his mother, 
and as the latter stdl lived, Monica entered her 
house with a heathen mother-in-law to control 
all her management. Hers was, indeed, no bed 
of roses, yet still she bad in her breast a living 
principle of faith and love, which converted aU 
Mr trials into blessings. Many a young wife 
would have said, ” In mis house I must go with 
the stream : here I dare not speak a word about 
a Saviour.” But Monica did not so act. True, 
she did not speak much about him whom her soul 
loved, but she remembered the words of inspira- 
Idon, (1 Peter hi. 1, 2,) where the promise is 
h^d out of a husband being won to Christ even 
without the word.* 

The great aim she set prominently before her 
was riie conversion of her husband. Ho must be 
won to Christ. She does not stop, to quarrel with 
him about any single fruit of the corrupt heart ; 
she wonts to make the tree good, and she docs 
not, therefore, expend her s&en^h in sweeten- 
ing the bitter streams, but goes direct to the 
fountain. Ere long S^ heard of his conjugal 

'Tbls promise k an etkoottlagement to those who 
dad ihtKniMTett, from unfrmstwn causes, unequally yoked; 
Ipfot 1st Booaenresi^ on the I>iymS|;oQ^au by rushing, 
on the stren^h of it, into such a union in expectation of 
oonvetting the unbelieving partner. To adopt such n 
Miaynw is to sow the seed of future miseiry. 
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ii:iddelity, she saw his drunkenness, she dallyiex* 
periencM the fruits of an unsubdued temper, 
out still she kept her eye fixed on the source or idl 
evil thoughts, words, and works, and would never 
have been content to see these outbursts merely 
subdued so long as the heart was a stranger 
to the constraining influence of the love of 
Christ. 

She had taken as her motto, ** This is the vic- 
tory which overcometh the world, oven our faith 
— ^and we shall see how she di^osed her forces 
so as to secure this victory. Pirst in the ranks 
stood prayer. When the wife’s heart was like to 
break, it was then that the high-toned supplica- 
tion,- mixed with the burning tear, sounded loud 
and long in the ears of the Lord of Hosts. 
Noble lady ! wield that sword well, it cuts deep. 
He that heareth in secret will reward you 
openly. 

Next in the ranks stood a cheery, ready, im- 
plicit obedience to her husband’s wish. His 
most fearful outbursts of passion were never 
met by a single word of retort from her. She 
never requited his bitterest provocations with a 
stubborn silence. When he ordered any do- 
mestic arrangements which the woman’s judg- 
ment could have planned much better, her wishes 
always yielded to his. When she had accom- 
plished his purpose, and he was once more calm, 
she then quietly told him how she would have 
arranged, if left to herself; but even in her self- 
justification there was not a tone of imhraiding 
or even of the gentlest reproach. When he 
raged and fretted and fumed, she did not seo 
the red eyeball, nor the face distorted with 
anger, nor the clenched hand ready to strike ; 
before her stood the poor helpless tom spirit of 
a beloved husband, who had never learned the 
power of the love of Christ. She could weep 
bitterly over these outbursts of passion, not 
because she was their object, but because her 
dear husband was the subject. She knew, that 
nothing could heal him but faith in the Son of 
Qed, the gentle Saviour. Her outward quiet in 
these domestic scenes was not the fruit of in- 
difference but of faith, for she looked into the 
iiituro with the certain hope that her husband 
would one day be healed of his dire disease, and 
she looked im to Him who as a brother gave her 
strength to bear it alL 

As the whole town knew that Monica’s hus- 
band was a tyrant whom no woman could endure, 
they wondered how she could tolerate Ms 
severities. The secrets of her home, however, 
Monica never bekrayed. Had sbe any ground 
of complaint, she spoke of it after sbe had shut 
the door behind her, and found Imrself alone 
with her God. To the weH-meaning amghbquia 
she used to speak, half in jest, of Sie marriage 
contract, by which the husband is constitute^ 
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lord of his houso, She threw out hiuts, that if 
the hands of the men were roush, the tongues 
of the women were idiarp^ and then, in full 
easnest, would tell of the power which prayer 
has to enable a wife to bear even a hara lot. 
When 3ionica was in company, and was 
obliged to listen to tales of scandal, she con- 
trived to turn the conversation, so that some- 
thing good was said of the person concerned. 
Then, taking an early opportunity, she went and 
repeated the kindly words which a supposed 
enemj had uttered. She was thus as an angel 
of peace in her wide social circle. 

Sixteen long years she struggled for the con- 
version of her husband, before even an appear- 
ance of success was seen. It was the will of God 
to make her on example for coming generations, 
that no wife should feaicy, even after months 
and years of fruitless labour, that her case is 
hopeless. How hard, however, to nature, is it 
to nold out so long I Many give up in despair, 
and sink into a hopeless l^eutation over the 
fading of their husbands, and learn, after a long 
life, that recriminations and quarrels never yet 
brought a sinner to repentance. 

But what were the steps of the progress 
which Monica made ? She first gained the en- 
tire unbounded confidence of her husband. She 
stood before him so guileless, so artless, so pure, 
that, in the most violent passion, he could not 
strike. In her gentleness, ho saw the violence 
of his own boiling rage; in her patience, the 
blackness of his own ingratitude reflected. 
After many years there arose in his mind u 
wish to be like her. She did not strive to make 
him feel her superiority; nor did she try, by 
force of words, to persuade him to become a 
Christian ; nor did she presume to act as his 
teacher. In his wife’s whole life, he saw Chris- 
tianity personified, and after sixteen years he, 
of his own accord, presented himself to become 
a catechumen in the Christian church. That 
was a day of joy to Monica. Her prayers were 
heard, her tears were dried, a song of praise was 
on her lips. 

In that family all was now peace. One prayer, 
one faith, and the love of a common Saviour, 
knit their souls together, as if a new marriage 
ceremony had been performed — ^the first mar- 
riage, sixteen or seventeen years ago, having 
nurtured merely outward interest, whereas the 
hu^^d’s conversion linked heart to heart. 
Monica’s earthly joy was not, however, of long 
duration. In the year 371 Patricius was 
b^tized, and shelly afterwards his newly-found 
lister called him home. She that remained 
iueSi a pattern of a wife, was now to exhibit 
herself a pattern of a mother. This part of her 
however, we must reserve to our next 


BOMANISM ON THE CONTINENT. 

TUB tBTE niETT. 

Oisr the occasion of a recent tour on the conti- 
nent, I arrived at the town of Bennes, in 
France, very late on Saturday night, and was 
immediately ushered into a bedroom. On arising 
the following morning, and strolling forth before 
breakfast, I found the place in great commotion. 
Enquiring the cause, 1 was informed that it was 
the Fite Dimy It was not long before a pro- 
cession appeared. Priests, civil authorities in 
their vanous costumes, soldiers of the line, 
national guards, banners, bands of music, ringing 
of bells, crowds of people — the more respectable 
on the balconies of the houses, the poorer in the 
streets — all proclaimed that the day was an 
high day. One poor old woman in the crowd 
excited my compassion. She was sitting on a 
door-step, saying her prayers and countmg her 
beads, with all the earnestness of devotion, and, 
just as the procession had passed, overcome by 
her feelings, she fainted away. She was imme- 
diately carried into a house, and of course I saw 
her no more ; but she looked as if she had re- 
ceived her final summons to depart. 

On the following Sunday I was at St. Servan. 
As the Fite Dieu is celebrated on two consecutive 
Sundays, I had thus the opportunity of seeing 
it twice, and in two different towns. At the 
latter place I was able to observe the ceremonies 
which accompanied it much better than at 
Bennes. Bunng the preceding week I had 
heard music proceeding from a house in the 
street in which I was residing. On making 
enquiries, I found that a band, composed of the 
principal gentlemen in the town, was practising 
for the Fite IHeu. At the same time my atten- 
tion was drawn to the fact that corns were 
passed along the fronts of all the houses in the 
main streets. “ What was this for ?” “ Oh, it 
is for the Fite Biea,” was the ready answer. 
When Sunday arrived there was great bustle and 
preparation. In several parts of the town, altars 
were reared and decorated, some in a costly 
manner, that in the “ grande place ” being the 
handsomest. In all the streets through which 
the procession was to pass, men were running 
about with ladders on their shoulders, and coy^ 
ing the fronts of the houses with clean, white 
sheets. Shortly after came the procession itself, 
the order of wmch, however, I do not ]^D^nd to 
describe accurately. There was a band df widows, 
nicely dressed ; toen came as many widowers, 
and some young ladies in white, followed by a 
body of youths, attired also in white dresses, 
like those of the priests, but wi^ scarlet ribbons 
round their waists. These wdJte led by a pri^tf 
who, with a kind of clappePj or two pie^ pf wood 
moving easily on a hinge^ directed Sieir inotiooiB. 
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I h«i Been tk«m the week before. Some- 

times they formed in two parallel lines down the 
streets — sometimes in two parallel lines across 
it-^Bometimes in the form of a cross^sometimes, 
it a signal given, they would stop, bow their 
heads, and swing their censers. Then there -was 
a band of music, playing secular, if not martial 
airs ; and next came some trumpeters from the 
regiment in garrison. Of course, in one part of 
the procession marched the whole body of the 
town clergy. Beneath a canopy, moreover, walked 
three pnests, one of whom bore the Host. 
Last in the procession came a small body of 
soldiers, for the purpose of keeping off the 
crowd, which followed in a large, dense mass, 
but in remarkably good order, and with perfect 
decorum. 

Such were the general arrangements of the pro- 
cession. At intervals, pf course, they w'ould arrive 
ht the altars. Then the music ceased playing, the 
trumpets sounded, the youths formed in some 
particular order, bowed their heads, and swung 
their censers j the people falling on their knees. 
The priests next ascended the steps of the altar, 
said some prayers, and delivered a short address 
to the spectators. All would then proceed to the 
next altar, where the same ceremony was re- 
peated, until every altar had been visited. The 
procession afterwards returned to the principal 
church for the remainder of the ceremony j and 
the loud tolling of the bells informed you wbeu 
they entered and when the whole service was 
concluded. One thing, especially, struck me — 
it was the celerity with w'hich the streets w^re 
deprived of their w'lute covering. No sooner 
had the procession passed, than the men with 
their ladders again appeared, and took down 
their coverings ; so that, while at one particular 
period nothing was to be seen, as far as the eye 
could reach, but this floating drapery, in a few 
moments the whole had disappeared as if by 
tn^c. 

The writer is not exactly acquainted with the 
object of the Pete Dieu. He supposes that it 
is to bring vividly before the eyes of the 

people either the doctrine of the Trinity, or that 
of the eorporal presence. The three priests 
under the canopy were probably intended to 
convey the ftamer idea, and the carrying of the 
Host the latter. 

One aneedete connected with this occasion, 
ittustrating the action of Bomanism upon in- 
dividual minds, I may add. In the course of 
the evening, meeting a French gentleman with 
whom I was acquainted, the conversation natu- 
^liy turned upon the events of the day. He 
irytoned me that “ be had not been to church 
£br* two years, but that nevertheless he was 
a v^thol^. On that afternoon he had 
1 the altars for the forgiveness of his 
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ehtt.** He skid thia, 1 doubt net, injpeift»ct 
aineerity; and, smilingwith gr^t compmeency 
at the thought, put his cigar into his mouth, 
and puflfed away with much composure, Os 
though fully assured that his sins were actually 
forgiven, and that he might go on and rtin np 
a &sh score, until the time should arrive ftir 
his being cleansed again. 

Such spectacles constitute a part of the 
system of the church of Borne. jProcessions, 
purporting to convey the knowledge of scrip- 
tural truth to the minds of the people, aie 
substituted for the pure word of God; and 
the acting of some of the most solemn events 
in the Bible takes the place of biblical teaching. 
Can we wonder, then, at the ignorance and 
avowed indifference to religion which are so 
fearfully prevalent in Boman Catholic coun- 
tries P iJet them not retort the ignorance and 
vice which, alas! are so common among the 
lower classes in this land. "We may reply to 
such a charge, that this ignorance and vice 
exist in spite of all that is done to prevent 
them. We give the Bible to all, that they may 
read it in their mother tongue, and it is pub- 
licly read in every Protestant place of worship 
ill this island. We give the people services 
entirely in their own lanmiage. Is it so in the 
Eomaii Catholic W'orship r As far as our ob- 
servation has gone, the priests keep nearly all 
to themselves. The people seldom join in the ser- 
vice. The worship in Eoman Catholic coimtries, 
too, seems to be very individual, each one doing 
as appears right in his own eyes. 

Again, we may observe that there is another 
thing also which must strike every Englishman 
as peculiar to Eoman Catholic countries — it is 
that immorality and vice seem to be system- 
atized. The people appear to sin more by 
rule. Tliere is not the acknowledgment, which 
IS met with in England, that such and such acts 
are sins, notwithstanding that they continue to* 
be practised by the parties making the admis 
sion. And who can wonder at lul this when 
the people are taught to believe that a few 
visits paid to certain altars now and then— a few 
prayers repeated at the various stations in the 
church — ^have power to cleanse them from their 
ffuiJt* 

We have only to add that it should be the 
prayer of every one who loves the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity, that God will be pleased 
tc prevent such a system from taking hold on 
this land. We labour under moral and feoctiil 
evih enough, from which we should camestly 
desire to oe delivered ; but if Ecwmnism be 
added, with all its attendant consciences, re- 
ducing Christianity to a mem lifeless form, 
miserable indeed will be ffii© result) to oist 
,countiy\ 
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A ITOftT FOB THE LITTIJE ONS8. 

1 OVCB knew a dear little ^1 named tlebe. Sbe 
^ wa« moh a eunnj little thing 1 Her face was all 
over imilefl, and if yon did but look at her you 
would be obliged to emile too. You could acaroely 
erer find her atill. She was eitlier running races 
with Fido, her little dog, up and down tlie passages, 
or makii^ believe to clean the house, or pretending to 
go to market with her basket on her arm, or trying how 
often Aecould jump without being tired, or — but, rerily, 
I oould not tell you of half the ways by which t^t dear 
little ohild contrived to moke the day pass sway plea- 
santly. 

Mamma, what shall I do next f* she would some- 
timas say ; and then when she was quite tired of doing 
idl the little plana that her mother made to employ and 
amuse hur, she would lay her head on her mother’s lup, 
and, if you had watched her well, you would have seen a 
little cloud of sorrow — a very little one, and It was soon 
gone, but still a cloud — on her face, and so I used to 
think that it said, ** I am not satisfied ; I want something 
else to make me quite happy.” Some might have thought 
her very silly for foeliug so, for she had a very beautiful 
home, and such dear, kind parents 1 nud they loved her 
so tenderly I Yet when her father pressed licr to him, 
as she sat on his knee, and called her ** Preciotis Hebe t ” 
the same feeling would come — '^1 am not satisfied, I 
want some one else to love me.’* 

As Hebe grew older, this feeling grew too. She went 
to sohool, and there she found a door friend, named 
Helen. Oh ! how Hebe loved Helen, and Helen loved 
Hebe I But Hebe’s heart voould keep saying, as she and 
Helen used to say ** Qood-bye ” when school was over, 
I am not satisfied ; 1 want some one else to love me — 
one from whom I shall never feel separated.” 

Wall, time went <m, and Hebe became very fond of 
reading. She loved beautiful poetry and touching stories : 
but amr reading a story of whm she was anxious to 
knovr the end, ime would throw down the book, and, 
while a cloud of sorrow, larger than that first one I told 
you of, would come over her face, her heart would still 
say, *• I am not iatiafied. Oh I how I wish there were 
some book that would be always new t That story has 
lost lt« iaterost to me now.” 

So Hebe’s life went on. There was ever a yearning for 
an imfound good-»a deep, deep place in her heart yet 
unllUad, Eot that Habeas face, fro m a sunny one, was 
booome a sad one. Oh no ! every one thought her a very 
happy girL but it is into her inner life, her thoughts and 
fbelmgs, that 1 am giving you s glance. 

After a whUe ^ough, Hebe her first (preat sorrow. 
Sks lost both her parente in a few months, a^ was taken 
to live witti on aunt, whose house was a long way from 
her own loved home. And now she is an orphan. No 
one con tell the bittemewi of that word but they who 
are such 1 At her aunt’e she had a little room given to 
her fbt her owh, and there she often went to weep. 
How could she help it f Khe was eo lonely I and the 
bulging in her heart eeemed deeper than ever, and so it 
was t for «he had no parents in ft now : they were gone. 
Oh I woe there nothing to come and take up fill Hebe’s 
9 nothing ? Yes ; H is going to be filled up now. 
Listen I ^ 


Hebe's aunt had once felt as Hebe now felt, aid ehe 
Was sorry for her, and wished to comfort her ; so i&e 
di-ew Hebe to her side one evening, and told her tfiat 
there was a Friend who loved her veiy much, and who 
would supply the place of the dear parents she had lost. 

” Oh ! that can never be, ” said Hebe ; ** I ogn only have 
a father and a mother once I None can be to ihe u they 
were." 

I will be a father to you, and you shall be my 
daughter, saith the Lord Almighty and, ‘ As one 
whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort you ; 
when niy father and my mother forsake me, the Lord 
will take me up.’ Those are promioes, Hebe,” said her 
aunt, ** made to you by him who never breaks a promise.” 

Hebe’s attention was anrested. Kind as her parents 
had been to her, they had never told her of that heavenly 
Friend, for they did not know him themselves, and now 
these woi*dB seemed written purposely for her. 

But it was not on t/uit evening that she bec^e happy. 
No : evening, after evening she and her kind aunt re»id 
the Bible toother, and as she listened to the love of God 
in sending the Saviour, and the love of that l^viour in 
coming, knowing, as ho did, that he would have a life of 
sori'ow, and a death of shame and pain, she began to 
feel— and I wish to tell you that it was God’s Spirit who 
made her feel so — that there teas One who loved her 
perfectly, and whom she could love without a pang 
Tlien, as she believed this, and strove day by day to 
please Jesus, and told him eveiy sorrow, little as well ns 
great, just when it came, and wherever she was, the 
aching empty place in her heart began to bo filled up, 
and she felt that she had now a friend indeed. 

She did long” though still, but with this difTerence, 
that now she knew what she craved. Her heart would 
say, “ ’Pnou, Oh God, art the thing that I long for I” and 
" Wliom have I in heaven but thee t and there is none 
upon eaith that 1 desire in comparison of thee I” And 
when she used to say this, such a happy feeling would 
steal into her heart, so different from that longing which 
used to make it ache, that she would feel no longer 
aloue, for the Father was with her. 

Ah ! Hebe then was ti-uly happy ; for she hiwl found 
a book that was ever new — the Bible ; One to love her 
infinitely — Gk>d ; a Friend who was ever with her— Jeeus} 
a Friend to subdue her sins— the Holy Spirit ; and the 
hope of a happy home which she would never have to 
leave — heaven. 

There ! do you not think that Hebe waa happy ? Ar§ 
ymif dear rtader ? 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

1. Give an instance relio*wor»hip from tlnl WoU. 

2. Where have we a desoription of the elfocti of triae 
ropontaaoe (or godly sorrow) f 

b\ Is any other sorrow awoken of in Bod^UTe 9 ai.d 
what is its eSbet t 

4. Give an illustration of godly sbrlrow tdrto Hfo. 

6, Alw of worldly sorrow. 

Give inetaucee of leprosy befog aettit ail ajihmisimielit 
from Q«fd. 

7, Who is our perfect pattern ai meoknem. 
fi. Give an example of the ot a guil^ 

ki preduefog fear t 



A WOKDS fO OXJB BEABiES. 


3 Vy The opeoisig number of a new 

Jlo^ volume of our journal offers a fitting oppor- 
tunity for restating iU objects and aims, and 
I purging its claims afr^ upon all such as are 
^interested in its success. It had been felt by its 
I/1J conductors, from the first projection of the ma^' 
|f if zine, that a task of no ordinary difficulty, de* 
IJJ manding peculiar tact and delicacy of treatment, 
^ was before them. The periodical was well nigh 
\ unique in its structure and scope. It had no 
I eza^ precedent in the field of sacred literature. 
J Other religious magazines, of undoubted excellence, 
/ there were in abundance, sustained by different 
f branches of the Christian ohiirch ; but it is no 
W disparagement of them to say, that they were 

B never expected, or indeed designed, to be ex- 

W tensively read beyond the bound^es of religious 
H circles, wh^ alone they could be appreciated tmd 
H valued. On the other hand, there were shoals of 

SV publications, in the form of popular weekly 

I I serials and Sunday newspai^rs, which, even where 
I I firee from topics and sentiments positively cor- 
J I rupting or frivolous, were strictly secular in 
I J their contents and tone, and aa such could not be 
V regarded by Christian people aa furnishing appro- 
priate reading for that vast ^rtion of our population 
outlying the frontiers of the religious world. 

Tm problem, then, of which the Committee of the 
lleli^ous Tract Society wore constrained to attempt the 
solution was, whether a periodical could not be started 
and sustained which should, so to speak, bridge over this 
chasm in tlie literature of our country — a publication at 
once cheap and artistically attractive, which should unite 
tire charms of style to the grave verities of reli^ous 
teaching ; and which, without abating or> compromising 
in any degree the “true sayings of Ck)d," might avail 
itself of the occasional vehicle of imaginative literature, 
of instructive biogfftphy, of sacred philosophy, of the 
inoidv'Uts of church history, and such like mediums, for 
the conveyance of saving truth to the minds of multitudes 
who might otherwise seldom come within its reach. 
Such was the primary aim and mission of tlie “ Sunday 
AT At the same time, however, ita conductors, 

equally impressed with the importance of rendering it a 
welcome and profitable inmate of Christian households, 
have striven to furnish, from week to week, biblical 
papers, of an instructive and edifying character, for the 
benefit of serious and devout minds ; while it will also 
be ibund that the younger members of the family, on 
whose proper religious training so much depends, ^ve 
Qot been overlooked. 

Such is the plan and purpose of the “ Sunday at Home.” 
That the ideal of excellence at which its conductors 'aim 
has not hitherto been fully attained, waa perhaps un- 
avoidable. Great impediments to the execution of such 
a scheme have had to be encountered. These have 
partly aiisen from the practical difficulty experienced in 
harmonizing the two apparently conflicting elements of 
the journal, so as, while meeting the requirements of the 
Christian, to avoid extinguishing the incipient interest of 
he non-religious reader ; and partly, also, in the tem- 
rerary diffic^ty found ia meeting with a duly qualified 
ttaff of writers, who could mtm at once into the spirit of 
he work, and supply contributions combining, in an equal 
l^gree,„ igpirituality of tone and literary grace. These 
[reoirv^enees, however, are being gradually overcome ; 
ad it is confidently hoped that me pew volume will 
thibijk h marked improvement over xts predecessor. 

Ko effhci or eiqpease will be spared % the Oommittee 


to fit the “ Sunday at Home ” for ita special and mo- 
mentous mission. Without being insemdble to the 
encouraging aid which has already been rendered by mai^ 
warin-heart^ friends, for which our cordiid are 

tendered, much more may still be done. Clergymen 
may greatly promote its sale by recommending it to their 
parishioners. Ministers of the gospel may bring it under 
the notice of their oongr^tions. Scripture readers and 
city and home missionaries have it in their power largely 
to introduce it to the homes of the indusmous classes. 
Parents would do good service by procuring it for their 
children and domestic servants. Sunday -smool superin- 
tendents, teachers, and preceptors of youth in general, 
would fiud it a useful auxiliary to their benevolent 
labours. Tract distributors would find it an excellent 
occasional accompaniment to the ordinary tracts cir- 
culated on their respective districts ; while benevolent 
individuals in genei^ would afford enooura^ment to 
this important undertaking; by purchasing copies of the 
ma^zine for free distribution among the objects of their 
solicitude. Booksellers, too, we may add, have it in 
their power to do much, by various means, to facilitate 
the sale and the success of the work. 

It has in some quarters been u^ed against the work 
that the title “Sunday at Home,” is calculated to convey 
an impression that the perusal of the journal at home 
would be a justifiable substitute for attendance on public 
worship. This idea we most emphatically repudiate, 
and should be grieved indeed to learn that the magazine 
was the means of withdrawing the feet of one individual 
from the house of God ; though, on the other hand, we 
can conceive of nothing more gratifying to a Christian 
mind than the knowledge that any of its readers, who 
had heretofore been wont to spend the Sabbath in idle 
vacuity or dissipation, bod been induced by its perusal to 
abandon their habits of Sabbath desecration. It is surely 
something jRuned to the cause of the gospel, if any portion 
of those millions of our working classes who, according 
to the melancholy disclosures of ,the late census, have 
renounced the public services of the sanctuary, can be 
brought, by means of such an unobtrusive messeu^r to 
their homes as the periodical in question, into direct 
contact with Divine truth. In such cases, it is to be 
hoped that the magazine, under Divine guidance, may 
lead to the Bible, and the Bible to a devout frequenting 
of the house of God. 

In concluding these few remarks, we would strengthen 
our apped by bespeaking attention to the numeipus 
omens which indicate that we are on the eve of some 
great struggle to preserve the sanctity of the Sabbath. 
Premonitory efforts have long been made, by plausible 
friends of the working classes, to secularly the day of 
rest, and turn it into a period of mere phyaicsl relaxanktt 
or intellectual delectation. These concerted assaxilts are 
about to be renewed with tenfold detenxunation and 
ene^ ; and it is not improbable that during the present 
session of parliament, legislative authority may be in- 
voked for the purpose of throwing open the Orjrital 
Paiaoe and numerous other places of amusement to the 
public. In such a critical juncture, how important ia 
the duty devolving upon Christiana to invest ^e homes 
of our artizans with eveiw possible attracriou^ so as to 
weaken, as far as possible, the tremendous finree of 
tonptation to Sunday dissipation wUoh will soon, we 
fear, be brought to bear upon them.' Shonld it be 
thought that the “ Sunday at Hoine>** is oahmlated, in 
however humble a degree, to oontribute to, this tno- 
mentetn otgeot, its duiteibution or reo omme ttdat io n is 
brged trpon evety lovslr of “ the Pe«l of Days,** 



THE COKTEKTIONS OV Till: BIVAL lI£nTf>MI > AT liiE VEIL. 

THE HISTOET OF A PATBXARCH. awakened comparisons between 

the past and present, his feelings were very dif- 
ferent from those of tho desokte Naomi, who 
THE SEPABATiOK. ciclaimed on her return from the counl^ of 

We approach a beautiful episode in the Moab, where she had so long been an exile, “ I 

arch's history. We left him last in ] went out full, and the Lord hath brought me 

whither he nad been driven by famine* home again empty.’* 

now returns to the land of Canaan, “ very rich A distinction of interests between Abraham 
in cattle, in silver, and in gold in fact, laden and Lot now appears. The whole of the 
with costly royal gifts, as well as rejoicing in the perty of the large nomadic encampment, pitched 
increase of his flocks and herds. As he crossed in that fair valley of southern Canaan, is not in 
the desert and came within the bounds of the the hands of the elder chief. The nephew has 
promisedinheritance, where rocks and towns and his own possessions. He has his own flocks, 
groves that ho had been familiar with once more and herd^ and tents. They are an appendage 
Ho. 87— Potiuihki) Jakoabt n, 18M Pbhib Oini Pw»»T. 
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to the lai^er estate of the senior relative. So 
the herdsihcn hf Abraharn’s and the herdsmen of 
Lot's cattle form distinct pities, and go forth 
their separate ways in search of pasture, where 
they appropriate old wells or aig new ones. 
Sometimes they light on the same spot, select 
the same pasture, and mthw round the same 
well, which leads to strife ; and on their return, 
they respectively carry their tales of complaint 
and crimination to , the lords they severally 
serve. This mars the happiness of the two rela- 
tions and friends* It is plain that the land is 
not able to bear them, that they may dwell toge- 
ther. 

It is obvious that wells of water are of great 
value to the proprietors of cattle; and we are 
informed that in the desert they are generally 
“ the exclusive property either or a whole tribe 
or of individuals, whose ancestors dug them. 
The possession of a well is never alienated, ^ler- 
haps because the Arabs are firmly persuaded 
that the owner of a well is sure to prosper in all 
his undertakings, since the blessing ot all who 
drink his water fall upon him.” The cause of 
the. strife between the two balids of herdsmen is 
not explained in the sacred narrative, but it is a 
plausible aupposition that the difficulty of pro- 
curing sufficient water, as well as sufficient grass, 
had much to do with it. 

It seems probable, from Abraham’s reply to 
Lot, that the latter made some complaint to 
him : “ Let there be no strife I pray thee between 
me and thee, and between my herdsmen and 
thy herdsmen, for we be bret^eu.” The answer 
reveals a beautiful trait in the patriarch’ i cha- 
racter. He had before shown his abhorrebce of 
idolatry, the strength of bis fait^k in God’^ pro- 
mise and character, his implicit obedience to the 
divine will, his general consistency of conduct, 
and his zeal for the worship of the Adrttighty, 
and now he exhibits the auuiible di^osition of 
his mind towards a younger branch oi bis family 
and his associate in lile. His proved piety yields 
its natural fruit, “ brotherly kindness.” He is 
more anxious for peace than aggrandizement ; 
he will make a sacrifice rather than be at strife. 
How does this Hebrew display of social and do- 
mestic charity rebuke manifestations of jealousy, 
avarice, aUd ul-will on the part of those who c^ 
themselves Christians I A man dwelling in tie 
twilight of revelation cries shame on the con- 
duct of many of us w'ho are surrounded by the 
brightness of gospel day ! Though our religion 
is, still more than his, a religion of self-sacrifice 
and disinterested love ; though it binds the bonds 
of brotherhood more closely together by the 
remembrance of an incarnate and redeeming 
Lord, the brother of us all ; yet how often are 
pre lacking in the exhibition of A-brabam’s noble 
tetaper when cfrcumstanoeB require its exercise ! 


t“ Let there be no strife— we be brethren.” 

is as it should be. It was necessary 

and Lot should separate: “Let it oe! dofie in 
love,” said the kind-hearted chief. Circum- 
stances may render it necessary that those who 
have been together should become distinct and 
separate; the mind of the man before us is a 
model of the way in which it should be accom- 
plished. Much of the colonization that has 
scattered the human race over the globe, and 
much of another kind of colonization which haa 
multiplied the number of Christian churches, 
has proceeded out of contention about opposed 
interests and rights ; and thus the branches of 
the human race have become more vigorous and 
fruitful, and the seed of the kingdom hay been 
carried and cast in afar ; strife has beeu subor- 
dinated by God’s rich grace to the welfare of 
humanity and the advancement of religion ; but 
no thanlcs for the overruled issue to those who, 
like the herdsmen, have striven and have not, 
like their masters, loved. 

The nature of Abraham’s proposal — the ma- 
nifest wa,iviug of his owu right to choose first as 
the eldei’ of tlie two — the singular delicacy of 
feeling expressed — the true moral politeness ma- 
nifested in the tnmsaction — have ever excited 
the adiiiiration pf every reader of this portion of 
the bpok of Qbnesis. All commentators are 
here idua in the praise of the lather of the 
faithM, as well they may be ; and surely even 
they, who unhappily are not wont to reverence 
the ]3ible must be touched by this trait of gentle 
benbvblence in a scripture hero ; and they should 
i^ihethber that it is nothing more than the 
av6\ved purpose and the proper tohdeiicy of that 
very relfaoii they reject to create in lul men’s 
hearts the like seli-aacrificing generosity. In 
proportion as men believe in the Bible, they will 
become Abn^affib in this respebt. Their want 
of fhith in its teaching, however they may talk 
to the contrary, is really the cause of their 
actidg like the Quarrelsome and low-minded 
herdsmen. “Is not the whole land before 
thee ?” asks the good man ; “ separate thyself, 
I pray thee, from me. If thou wilt take the 
left hand, then I will go to the right ; or if thou 
depart to the right hand, then I will go to the 
left.” 

The character of Lot in this afiair does not 
come out to so much advantage. He had not 
the delicacy of his uncle. He did not si^, 
“ Choose first yourself, for it is your right,” as 
he should have done, but at once set his mind 
upon what ho considered the best portion of the 
neighbouring country, and chose it for himself. 
“ Amd Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the 
plain of Jordan, that it was well watered eveiy- 
where, before the Lord destroyed Sodom and 
Gbrnorrab, even as the garden of the Lord, like 
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land of Egypt, as thou oomest unto Zoar.*** 
While this statement incidentally illustrates the 
fact of the rich fertility of the plain of Sodom 
previously to the overthrow of the cities, and 
the proverbial luxuriance of the land of Egypt, 
it especially prepares us to receive a moral lesson 
presently to be evolved, when we have combined 
with it the record of Lot’s actual choice. “ Then 
Lot chose him all the plain of Jordan ; and Lot 
journeyed east : and they separated themselves 
the one from the other. Lot dwelt in the cities 
of the plain, and pitched his tent towards Sodom. 
But the men of Sodom were wicked and sin- 
ners before the Lord exceedingly.” 

First of aU, we are struck by the circum- 
stance of the remarkable control which Lot had 
over his after life, when he was invited to make 
his choice and accepted the invitation. The 
land was all before him; he could settle where 
he liked. His destiny was at his own com- 
mand. The helm of his fortune w^as left to his 
guidance. It was a great power — a great pri- 
vilege — a great peril. He misimproved the 
crisis, spoiled the opportunity, judged foolishly, 
went wrong. And have we not all great power 
over our history? The fate of inferior crea- 
tures is wliolly determined for them. What 
shall become of a flower, or a tree, or a beast of 
burden, is not for them to fix, but (all metaphy- 
sical controversies about the human will apart) 
are we not every one of us conscious of a great 
liberty of choice as it regards what we are to be 
both in this world and the next ? Wo may not 
always choose with Lot where we are to dwell, 
but the use we make of circumstances and oppor- 
tunities, w'hich are of the nature of so much 
material out of which the texture of our life is 
to be woven, depends upon ourselves ; and a 
miserable thing is it when any one gets the 
notion that he is either the pet or the victim of 
an omnipotent fatality. And assuredly, wdth 
regard to our everlasting condition in another 
world, the choice of that is throughout Scrip- 
ture represented as resting wdth ourselves ; faith 
and obedience, upon which it depends, must be 
our own acts; men are neither lifted up to 
heaven contrary to their own resolution, nor 
thrust down to hell without doing anything to 
take them there; so that whether men go to 
par^se or perdition is as much left for them to 
decide as it was left for Lot to choose his earthly 

• This," observes Dj. Eitto, ^'bas perplexed some 

oomnentators, because SGoar seems to be mentioned as 

la Egypt, when in fact it was one of the cities of the 
plain. Dr. Bootbroyd has transposed the clauses so os 
to give what is generally allowed to be the right sense of 
the. versa, thus; And Lot raised his eyes, and beheld 
that the whole plain of the Jordan, all the way to 
Zoat, (Jehovah not having then destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah,) was everywhere well watered, like the garden 
of Jeliovah, or as the land of Egypt.’* * 


dwelling-place. The privilege of having tbia 
choice must appear to every tbomrhtful person 
pre-eminently great. To tnink of the precious 
possibilities of the life that is, and the glorious 
certainties of the life to come, must surely im- 
press us deeply with a sense of the advanta- 
eous position assigned us by the Author of our 
eing and the Saviour of our souls; while as 
eril follows close upon privilege, so here the 
angler of making the wrong choice is plain and 
imminent. 

The thoug^ht of responsibility is inseparably 
connected with what we have said — persons 
are often almost unconscious of it in the act of 
choosing. Lookers-on may see it better and 
feci it more. In reflecting on Lot’s situation 
at the moment in question, one may fancy him 
looking round on the fertile vale, wliile one of 
the angels, who afterwards visited him in Sodon^ 
watched to see what he would do, scanned his 
destiny as it trembled in the balance, foresaw 
the mischief of the scale turning on the side of 
the well-watered plain, impressed, above all, 
with the conviction of the responsibility of the 
man left at this crisis to determine for himself. 
While we make our outward determinations, the 
All-wise, Infinite and Eternal One sees our re- 
sponsibility, and with a solemn voice calls upon 
us to see and feel it too. 

The fearful consequences of Lot’s choice, who 
judged only by outward appearances, and chose 
the land because it was watered, though the 
men of Sodom were wicked and sinners gainst 
the Lord exceedingly, should warn us, in laying 
our plans for life, against leaving out those 
moral considerations whicn are of infinitely 
greater moment than any temporal ones ; while, 
at H-hfe same time, the well-watered plains, like 
the garden of the Lord, covering volcanic fires 
afterwards to break forth and destroy all the 
verdure and fertility of the scene, are but too 
apt emblems of those shining yet deceitful ap- 
pearances in the present world, upon which 
commonly men set their hearts to their own 
final disappointment and undoing. 

In choosing w^hat only relates to this Hfe, it is 
nothing but wisdom to consult our spiritual 
interests. Had Lot duly reflected, he would 
have seen how his highest welfare was endan- 
gered by living in a place like Sodom, to say 
nothing of the risk he ran of sharing in tbie 
judgment which the people’s sins were drawinjg 
down upon their land. In the choice of a posi- 
tion in life, it becomes us to calculate on the 
moral hazards we are likely to run, and not simply 
because the tide leads on to fortune, take it it 
the flow, heedless of the rocks on which it is 
sure to dash us. Little did Lot think of what 
lay underneath the well-watOTed plains ; and a 
similar superficiality of view is fr^uently taken 
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bT maaikuid. In choosing fnends and compa- 
monSy M well as residences and occupations, how 
many consult only what is agreeable, without 
asking questions t^t go much deeper. And so 
too brimant theories are sometimes adopted 
without an attempt to divine what lies under- 
neath. A dash of eloquence, some bright 
sparks of poetry, are their only recommendation, 
while they are based on principles which will 
prove the ruin of the souls that rest on them. 

As it regards the supreme object of life, with 
the multitude it is the world itself, and the 
world only, in some shape or other — its power, 
pleasure, wealth, or applause. And it must be 
confessed that the object is taking — like the 
well-watered plain. But in judging of the 
world as the one thing to be lived for, if we be 
wise we shall look below the surface. Wo can do 
this. We can penetrate the underground vaults 
and caverns. &od rives us a light to explore 
them ; and ihere we nnd the sources and causes 
of everlasting destruction, ikere we discover wrath 
treasured up against the c^y of wrath, and having 
seen that, no one in his senses will ever think 
of making his home there. 

We should infer from the sequel of Lot’s 
story, that in the case before us he did not seek 
counsel of the Lord, but walked in the light of 
his own eyes. Self-will is a perilous impulse. 
Commend thy way unto the Lord ; trust in him, 
and he will bring it to pass. You ace not living 
in a world which has been abandoned to itself by 
its Maker, but one over which he rules with infi- 
nite wisdom, rectitude, and love ; and the guide 
of your ways he will be, if ;^u, childlike, put 
your hand in his, and say, “ JFather, lead me.” 
J3etter still, he has given you a nook to direct 
you in your course towards eternity. Here is 
the oracle of salvation ; and surely if the Sodom- 
ites were sinners exceedingly, more exceeding 
sinfulness attaches to those who reject such an 
oracle, and despise the counsels and entreaties of 
redeeming love. Best of all, he promises his 
^oly Spirit, who will work within us to will and 
to do all the good pleasure of his goodness. 

ING-ENUITY IN DOING GOOD. 

UR . bttdoett’b tea paett. 

We remember to have once heard a gentleman 
remark on hearing the twelfth and thirteenth 
verses of the fourt^nth chapter of Luke’s gospel 
read aloud : “ Well, that is a precept to which 
I never knew even religious people pay atten- 
tion.” 

We do not now stop to inquire whether 
this person’s observation admits of too general 
an application, but hasten to the pleasanter task 
of recounting an instance in which the com- 
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mand of Jesus thus referred to was simply and 
literally obeyed, and with such happy resiilts as 
seems to say to those who hear it, “ Go thou 
and do likewise.” 

It is related of that Christian merchant, the 
late Mr. Samuel Budgett, that returning home 
one Sunday evening from a 'village where he had 
been about his Master’s work, he saw a number 
of youths idling in a lane, with every appear- 
ance of being persons of the worst habits. He 
thought how they had been spending that lovely 
summer sabbath, and his benevolent heart 
grieved for their state of moral destitution. He 
went to tliem, and, in his own kind way, entered 
into conversation; he said he 'wished to see 
them happy. “ You have minds, and I should 
like to see you improve your minds ; you ouglit 
to have something to think about, and to employ 
on usefully.” After chatting 'with them till 
e gained their attention, he said : “ Now, if I 
gave you a good tea, would you like to come 
and take it ?” 

“ Oh yes, oh yes I” was the reply. 

“ Then come up to the vestry of Kingswood 
chapel to-morrow evening; we are going to 
have a little meeting, and you shall have a good 
tea.” 

This invitation, whi(!h was to a tea-meeting of 
tract distributors, was accepted. He paid for 
tickets for his new friends, who did not fail to 
attend, and do ample justice to the fare provided. 
Ho then came up to them and said, “ Well, have 
you had a good tea ? ” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“ I suppose you know many young men just 
of your own kind, who go about the lanes on a 
Sunday night, like you 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ Do you think if I promised them a good tea, 
th^ would come ?” 

The answer encouraged him to hope for their 
company on such terms. One hunied tickets 
were soon after distributed to the worst young 
men in the neighbourhood, with a promise of a 
bountiful treat if they came to Mr. Budgett’s 
large room on a certain evening. This gentle- 
man’s character was too well kno'wn for them 
not to be aware that be had some reUgious end 
in view; still they did not like missing the 
feast ; so they compromised the matter by re- 
volving that the moment they had finished 
the tea, they would away before they could 
be involved m a religious meeting, or anything 
of that sort. 

But Mr. Budgett was a match for them ; he 
met their stratagem by one of his own ; his 
heart yearned for these poor lost sheep, to ^ng 
them to the Good Shepherd, and, like tne apostle, 
“being crafty, he canght them with guile.” Above 
a hundred of these outcasts of society assembled 
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on tbe appointed evening ; the room ^as 
csrowded, and seldom was there so extraordinary 
a company gathered under a decent roof. In 
one comer of the apartment, especially, it 
seemed as if the ringleaders had fixed them- 
selves ; and to this point one of Mr. Budgett’s 
sons, who was in the plot, immediately betook 
himself, made one of the party, and talked 
familiarly with their chief. 

Just as the repast ended, the preconcerted 
move began to be made ; but Mr. Budgett ran 
up into the desk and said : “ I asked you to come 
here for the purpose of doing something for you 
— something that will be of use to you. Now, 
just as a start, I will give among you, fifty 
pounds, and you must make up your minds what 
you will do -mth it.” 

The “wild rogues,” as the narrator of this 
interesting incident calls them, were quite thun- 
derstruck. It is easy to run away from a 
prayer-meeting, but it is another matter to run 
away from fifty pounds. Hats were laid down, 
and some who had got as far as the door turned 
back. One of Mr. Budgett’s sons, he who had 
identified himself with the strange visitors, 
called out, “ Fifty pounds ! — that’s something ; 
why there are about a hundred of us, and sup- 
posing wo divide it amongst us, there will be 
naif a sovereign a-picce.” Another, who was 
also in they secret, at once rose and objected, 
saying, it would be foolish to throw away such 
a sum as fifty pounds in that way ; they had 
better put it to some use that would do them 
good for a long time to come. This was argued 
until all seemed to agree with that suggestion. 
It was then proposed to found a society for 
study and mental cultivation, to be called the 
“ Kingswood Young Men’s Association,” This 
was carried by vote, and Mr. Budgett appointed 
treasurer. A committee was formed, and, in 
accordance with the tact whereby the whole 
matter was managed, some of the wild youths, 
to their great delight and exultation, were placed 
upon it. Weeldy meetings in the vestry were 
then arranged for Sunday evenings, after service. 
This secured Mr. Budgett’s object of withdraw- 
ing them from their demoralising rambles on 
sabbath evenings, and getting them to the 
house where Chnstians meet to pray and hear 
the word of God. 

The result of this happy tea-party was that 
about sixty of these young men attended 
regularly, and were met with on Sunday nights 
after service for religious instruction, and in 
the week for secular instruction. The original 
donation was laid out in a good library, and 
year after year, a tea-meeting was given, at 
which very substantial books were given as 
rewards. 

A similar associati^ for young women was 


afterwards mstituted by Mr. Budgett, which was 
blest with similar success. These associations 
cost him annually about fifty pounds; but he 
had his reward in the improvement of many and 
the clear conversion of some. 

To the life of this remarkable man, which we 
would earnestly recommend to the attention of 
our readers, the most appropriate motto would 
be these words: “In every work that he 
began, he did it with all his heart, and pros- 
pered.” 


THE SIEGE OF MANSOUL. 

Wae I hateful, destructive war! who can speak 
of thee unmoved ? thou desolator of humanity ! 
thou frenzy of sin ! thou jubilee of the fiercer 
passions! thou giant enemy of men’s souls! 
liivcs there the man who, though under the 
strongest opinion of its sad necessity, does not 
deplore the terrible effects of war? i^ecially 
what Christian can regard the destructiveness of 
its ravages, without profound and awful grief? 
Industry teUs of the iron heel which treads down 
its progress ! Cmlization recounts its obstructed 
triumphs ! Pity mourns over scenes of anguish 
it scarcely dares to contemplate! Morality de- 
noimces abominable outrages committed against 
its laws ! and Meligion, whilst it thinks of Him 
who came “ not to destroy men’s lives, but to 
save them,” shudders at the calamities which 
war occasions ; abjures the abuse of its own 
sacred name ; weeps over the hecatombs of 
victims immolated at the shrine of mad ambition, 
and denounces, with utter abhorrence, the selfish 
tyranny and incredible unconcern for man’s 
eternal interests involved in every act of unpro- 
voked and aggressive conflict ! 

It was a painful truth, uttered by Solomon, 
when he said, “ that which is done is that which 
shall be done,” and predicted thus, under Divine 
inspiration, how much, in its general features, 
one age of the world would be like another. He 
little dreamed how innumerable the illustrations 
would be to confirm his doctrine! Yet what 
presents its truth more than war ? “ From the 
earliest dawnings of policy to this day,” says 
Burke, “ the invention of men has been sharpen- 
ing and improving the mystery of murder — from 
the first rude essay of clubs and stones, to the 
present perfection of gunne^, cannoneeiing, 
oombardmg, and mining.” The iashiem may 
vary — the general principle is the same I As 
little did Bunyan think, when, within his prison, 
he dreamed his second dream of of 

Mansoul,” that it might possibly be read by 
British soldiers in the hospitals of Ccmstan- 
tinople, or by the watch-fires of a thw unknowii 
Sebastopol. 
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It is generally agreed, that the aecond siege of 
lieicester in 1645, at which BunTan was present 
as a soldier in the besieging army, and where he 
escaped death by an occnrrei^ almost miracu- 
lous, furnished tne materials incorporated in his 
“ Holy War.” Had he written a little earlier — 
before the invention of cannon — ^the points of 
resemblance to existing warfare would have been 
less striking. As it is, the incidents of the siege j 
now being prosecuted in the East, present a j 
very faitliful general counterpart to those de- i 
picted in tlie siege of Mansoul. The city shut j 
m by surrounding walls, and only to be entered 
through a few gates — ^the planting of various 
liostile forces around it — ^the levelling of cannon 
against its defences — ^the privations endured in 
the course of* the siege — the heart-burnings 
and mutinies within the city — ^the commissioning 
of file son of the prince to animate the soldiers, 
are points corresponding with to-day’s liistory. 
But we anticipate. 

The germ of the ideas which form the material 
of ** The Holy War” may be clearly distin- 

f aished in its precursor, “ the first part of the 
ilgrim’s Progress.” The castle, whence arrows 
were shot at Christian as he knocked at the 
wicket-Mte, and Doubting Castle, where Chris- 
tian and Faithful were seized by giant Despair, 
were indications of the more matured after- 
thought. If “the Holy War” cannot be re- 
garded as entirely equju to its predecessor, we 
must remember that such a thing would be 
scarcely possible when the subject of both 
religious epics is substantially the same. Cliris- 
tian is, to the reader, like a real person — a friend 
— ^a brother; and “The Pilgrim’s Progress” is 
his biograplw. From the nature of its plan, 

“ The Holy War ” wants this personality. But 
it is extremely fascinating; its touclies are often 
inimitable ; it abounds with genius, and its 
uniform tendency is towards the highest style of 
devotional and practical piety. 

Bunvan was bom in days when the strong- 
holds built by the feudal nobles, as places of 
security during civil war, were not yet de- 
nKtlished, and such an imagination as his would 
readily conceive the notion of likening a well- 
eneircied and well-guarded town, such as Lei- 
cester was then, such as York now is, to the 
Siiiil of man. There were some difficulties in the 
wtty of bringing out this first conception. But 
Macaulay is unquestionably correct when he says 
We do not believe that any man, whatever 
might be his genius, could long continue a 
figurative history, without falling into many in- 
consistencies and our object is not literary 
cntieism. 

The ffilogory commences by a description of 
^ position of Mansoul — **a fiur and delicate 
towU»” situated in “ the gallant country of ITni- 


verse ” built by “ Sbaddai” (the Almighty), and 
constituted “ the mirror and glory of all that he 
made, even the top piece, beyond anything else 
that he did in that country goodly to behold, 
and mighty to have dominion over all the 
country round ‘about.” In it was reared up “ a 
famous and stately palace ; for strength it may 
be called a castle ; for pleasantness, a paradise ; 
for largeness, a place so copious as to Contain all 
the world.” The walls of this city-fortress were 
of such strength as to be invincible except by 
the treachery of its inhabitants. “ For here lav 
the excellent wisdom of them that built Mansoul, 
that the walls could never be broken down nor 
hurt by the most mighty adverse potentates, 
unless the townsmen gave consent thereto.” 

The emblem is most apposite ; and wonderful 
truly is that production wnich corresponds with 
the allegory ! The soul ! the greatest of Dod’s 
works below ; brought forth amidst the applaud- 
ing shout of the sons of light; possessing 
dominion over the movements of tliis lower 
world ; our only true notion of the great Creator; 
“ intended for Hod himself, and not another with 
him.” And in the midst of it, the heart — the 
combined afi*ections and emotions, which, fixing 
upon worthy objects, might become sources ot 
mispeakable ana infinite delight! This soul, 
moreover, so formed as that, whilst not inac- 
cessible by temptation (for if it had been, it 
could not be free, and could not choose) ^ it was 
compelled by none — for nothing could force it to 
sin: and whilst the Divine Being permitted the 
evil as well as the good to exhibit themselves 
before it, he. formed “Mansoul” indestructible, 
except by its own voluntary act. 

“ This famous town of Mansoul had five gates, 
at which to come out and at which to go in” — 
the senses, tlirough which all impressions are 
conveyed to the mind ; “ and these were made 
answerable to the walls, to wit, impregnable, and 
such as could never be opened nor forced but by 
the will and leave of those within. The names 
of the gates are these — Eargate, Eyegate, Mouth- 
gate, Hosegate, and Feelgate.” Is there any- 
thing about man’s matenal constitution which 
more astonisbingly illustrates the contrivance of 
God than the formation and adaptation of the 
organs of sensation? What architect does not 
study, with especial care, his entrances^ which 
give symmetiT and utility to his whole building P 
W hat we call the human countenance is but a 
combination of many such entrances ; and what 
extraordinary resources are developed in har- 
monizing their form, and fitting, them for tbeir 
peculiar service 1 The eye, which, rolling in its 
orbit, reflects the objects of the world without 
upon the mind within ; the nose, covered mtbin 
with a coating of reticiUar nerve-work sensitively 
adapted to receive and to tnKiafer the imprea- 
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nons of smell ; the mmdh, with its elaborate and 
varied apparatus of taste and speech; and the 
ear, delicately adjusted to catch every passing 
sound, and to transmit it uninjured to the 
brain. What can more appositely describe these, 
together with the other instruments of sensation 
placed in the body, than the idea of gates^ form- 
ing avenues of entrance to an extensive fortress, 
opened and closed at the pleasure of the inhabi- 
tants, and decorated so as to become objects of 
beauty as well as of use! 0 man! how little 
dost thou estimate the priceless value of the 
powers with which thy God has endowed thee ! 
How wantoiHy, how wickedly, dost thou turn 
into instruments of sin those noble faculties with 
which Infinite Benevolence has furnished thee 
for purposes of holy thought, enjoyment, and 
beneficence ! 

The allegorist proceeds to state how this 
town of Mausoul was largely provisioned, placed 
under the regulation of “ the beat, most whole- 
some, and most excellent law that was tlien ex- 
tant in the world ” — free from tlie presence of any 
“ rogue, rascal, or traitorous person within its 
walls,” and blessed with the favour and pro- 
tection, so long as it remained innocent, of the 
king its master. 

And now comes forward the great adversary 
of (3od and man — Diabolus, (“ that old serpent 
the '^eyil,”) full of mischievous designs against 
the tb^p.pf Mansoul ! None knew better than 
he who' afb^retiipe had painted Apollyon in such 
viyid colours, what the fierceness of Satanic 
tepaptation wa§ I With goo^ judgment, Bunyan 
<{oe» not now dwell upon any horrific appear- 
ance of the arch-plotter, which, ‘ though it 
might terriiy weak minds, would add nothing to 
the feeling of spiritual danger. (How many 
treipble at the pewon of Satan who have no fear 
of pm () He says sipiply, “ This giant was one 
of the blacks or negroes, ^d' a ipost raving 
pnhde he w^si” Bven this is allegorical. 
What Satan*8 fqrm is, we know pot ; but we 
well Iqiow that hie tempts to black inCTatitude, 
lHack tzpachery, black disobedience, despon- 
dency, Woc^ despair! fmd why should we, who 
believe in personal n^nipters & cruelty, to licen- 
tiousness, to ambinopL, to dishonesty, refuse to 
admit that a fallen kngel may ^ superior 
promptei* to all sin in general, not because he is 

ossessed of either omniscience or omnipotence, 

ut because he is characterized by an incredible 
and ceaseless activity, which yet, blessed be God, 
commits continual error and oftentimes over- 
reaches itself. The presence of so dangerous 
an agent may well cause us to beware “ lest 
Satan should get an advanta^ over us, for we 
are not ignorant of his devices. 

This Diabolus and his tri nutary chieftains re- 
BOhre upon gaining, if this be possible, the 


stronghold of Mansoul, and they proceed with 
characteristic subtlety — ^not by assault, but by 
intriguing artifice. In disguise, accordingly, 
Diabolus presents himself before the fortress, and 
seconded by invisible myrmidons, plants himself 
before Eargate. His only personal companion 
was lU-pause (the spirit who persuades men to 
parley with temptation), and the design waa, to 
remove out of the way Hr. ^sistance (in other 
words, to break down the resolution by which 
alone man’s uprightness could be maintained). 

The summons of Diabolus brings doim to the 
gate (from the top of which in beleaguered 
towns all messages were received and i^^jed to) 
the chiefs of l^ansoul, “ such as my In- 
nocent, my Jjprd Will-be-wiU, my Lora 
Mr. Becdrder, and Captain Eesistance,” for the 
last of \^bom the plot was laid. The meaning is 
obvious. Implicated in every course of tempta- 
tion are innocence ; the will^ which says yps or no 
to all Buggestiops of evil ; the wvderstai^ng^ to 
whose dominion in the original man aU other 
powers are tributary ; the conscience^ that moral 
sense which condemns or anproyes each action ; 
and the resolution, by which aJohe evil insmuations 
can be overcome* Though a modem philosopher 
might have formed a somewhat difierent classi- 
fication, the meaning of “ the great dreamer 
is sufficiently obvious. In this crisis, Diabolus 
obtains a hearing ; or, according to the allegory, 
one of his unseen attendants “ shot at Captain 
liesistance where he stood on the gate and mor- 
tally wounded him in the head.” That first loss 
was of ill omen. He who parleys with tempta- 
tion is sure to fall. “ Eesist the devil, ancl he 
shall flee from you,” is the infallible prescrip- 
tion applicable to. all forms of evil. The tale 
proceeds. Innocence suffers tlie same fate as 
liesistance. The inhabitants waver in their al- 
legiance ; in short, “ they open the gates, both 
Eargate and Eyegate, and let in Diabolus with 
all his bands, quite forgetting their good Shad- 
dai, his law, and the judgments that he had an- 
nexed with solemn threatenings to the breach 
thereof.” The conquest is complete— Mansoul 
is lost ! 

And now Diabolus, to render his power sure, 
and in accordance with all the maxims which 
sin has rendered current in the world, endeavours 
to silence the voice of reason by perverting its 
operations, and to render that of conscience nu- 
gatory by throwing contempt upon its utter- 
ances. To use the language of the " Holy 
War:” “As for my Lord Moror, (the Beason,) 
though he was an understanding man, and one 
too that had complied with the rest of the town 
of Mansoul in admitting the giant into the town, 
et Diabolus thought not fit to let him abide in 
is former lustre and glory, because he was a 
seeing man, wherefore he diurkened him, not only 
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shake with Lis voice; and therefore the new 
king of Mansoul could not abide him . . . Since, 
therefore, the giant could not make him wholly 
his own, what doth ho do, but studies all that he 
could to debauch the old gentleman, and, by de- 
bauchery, to stupify his mind, and more harden 
his heart in the ways of vanity. And as ho 
attempted, so he accomplished his design ; he de- 
bauched the man, and, by little and little, so 
drew him into sin and wickedness, that at last 
1 he was not only debauched as at first, and so by 
I consequence defiled, but was almost (at last, I 
I say) past all conscience of sin. And this was 
I the fai'thest Diaboliis could go. Wherefore he 
! bethinks him of auolher project, and tliat was, 
i to persuade the men of the town that Mr. Ee- 
j corder was mad, and so not to be regarded. 
I And for this he urged his fits, .and said : ‘ If he 
1 be liiinsclf, why doth ho not do thus always ? 
I But,’ quoth he, ‘ all mad folk have their fits, and 
I in them ravang language ; so hath this old and 
I doting gentleman.’ Thus, by one means or 
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by taking from him his oflicc and power, but by 
building a high and strong tower just between 
the sun’s reflections and the windows of my 
lord’s palace; by which means the house and 
the whole of his habitation was made as dark as 
darkness itself ; and thus being alienated from 
the light, he became as one that was born 
blind.” Again : “ As for Mr. Eecorder, (Con- 
science,) before the town was taken, he was a 
man well read in the laws of his king, and also 
a man of courage and faithfulness to speak truth 
on every occasion, and he had a tongue as 
bravely hung as he had an head filled with 
judgment. Now this man, Diabolus could by 
no means abide; because, though he gave his 
consent to his coming into the town, yet he 
could not, by all wiles, trials, stratagems, and 
devices that he could use, make him his own. 
True, he was much degenerated from his former 
king, and also much pleased with the giant’s 
service and many of his laws. But this would 
not do, forasmuen as he was not wholly his ; he ^ 
would now and then think upon Shaddai, and | 
have a dread of his law upon him, and then he | 
would speak against DiaDolus with a voice as | 
great as when a lion roareth ; yea, and would ’ 
mso, at certain times, when his fits were upon 
him, (for you must know that sometimes he had 
teri^le fits,) make the whole town of Mansoul 



other, he quickly got Mansoul to slight, neglect, 
and despise whatever Mr. liecorder could say.” 

What a masterly comparison 1 And thus the 
sinner, who has learned to impose upon his un- 
derstanding by false representations, and has 
grown indifferent to the remonstrances of his 
conscience, is travelling post haste to destruction ! 
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THE PULPIT IN THE 

PAMILT. 

THE UNTHIED WAT. 

“Ye have not passed this way heretofore.”— 
Juthua ill. 4. 

The apostle Paul, speaking of the 
various trials and experiences of the 

f people of Israel when journeying through 
the wilderness, tells us that “ all these things 
happened unto tlioin for ensamples, and are 
written for our admonition, upon whom the 
ends of the world are come.” We have, 
therefore, inspired New Testament authority 
for taking up the eventful history of that 
peculiar people, and looking into it for cir- 
cumstances analogous to our own — circum- 


associates, are for the future all to differ widely 
from those of the irrevocable past. But, without 
reference to these marked and memorable epochs, 
whicli usually occur but once or twice within 
the history of an individual, surely our position, 
often as we stand upon the threshold oi a com- 
mencing year, has in it sufficient features of a 
resemblance to that of Israel at this time to 
make the counsel then addressed to them most 
suitable to us. One of those larger ])eriods into 
which the Most High has in his wisdom por- 
tioned out our bein^, by the revolution of the 
heavenly bodies, has just terminated, and another 
has, like a giant, begun to run his race. We 
know of the year which has gone by that it 
brought with it, to ourselves and to others, joys 
and sorrows, casualties and vicissitudes, such as 


stances under which the precepts or the 
w'amings addressed to them may be “ profitable 
unto us for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness.” Such would 
seem to be the case in the instance to which our 
text refers. 

The people of Israel had at length arrived at 
the borders of the land of promise. They were 
about to cross the deep though narrow stream 
which swept between them and the long-sought 
home of their inheritance. Their forty years’ 
experience of the trials and privations of the 
wilderness had terminated, and their arduous 


neither we nor they could by any possibility 
have anticipated. *We must know, therefore, 
that the year on which we enter is, in like man- 
ner, fraught with coming events, which have cast 
as yet no shadows before them. J oy s, perhaps, it 
may have for us in store ; sorrows, it is more than 
probable, are folded up for us beneath its wings ; 
but neither its joys nor its sorrows wdll be those 
of the years which have preceded it ; there will 
ho something distinctive, something peculiar in 
each of them. The health or the wealth which, 
it may he, are ours at its commencement, may, 
one or both, have vanished ere its close. The 


and protracted conflicts with the inhabitants of grave — unseen hut near — may he, for aught that 
Canaan were about to begin. Thus a new page, we can tell, amidst its allotments for ourselves, 
as it were, was being turned over in the won- or for those who are dear to us as our own souls ; 


drous life-time of the nation; and to impress 
them with a sense of this peculiar novelty of 
their situation, wo are told, (verses 2, 3, 4,) 
“ officers went through the host, and they com- 
manded the people, saying, When ye see the ark 
of the covenant of the Lord your God, and the 
priests and the Levites hearing it, then ye shall 
remove from your place and go after it. And 
there shall be a space between you and it, about 
two thousand cubits by measure. Come not 
near unto it that ye may know the way by which 
yo must go ; for ye have not passed this way 
heretofore.” 

There are, doubtless, many occasions when, 
amidst the changes and chances of this mortal 
life, we may find ourselves in circumstances very 
similar to these — occasions upon which the tenor 
of our existence assumes a character and aspect 
altogether different from what it previously has 
w'-om; when the place of our habitation, the 
nature of our pursuits, our friends, and our 


it will ho so for multitudes, and what reason has 
any one amongst us to assign why it should not 
he so for him or for her ? Surely, surely there 
hangs enough of dark uncertainty around it, there 
lurks enough of unexpected casualt}’^ for each and 
all within it, to render solemnly and universally 
applicable the admonition, “ Yo have not passed 
this way heretofore.” 

But there was special counsel given to the 
people of Israel, by reason of their having thus 
to travel upon an untried path. “ When ye see 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord your God, and 
the priests the Levites bearing it, then ye shall 
remove from your place and go after it.” They 
were to follow after the ark of the covenant, and 
they were to leave a space between them and it, 
that they might be able to observe it the more 
closely, to mark each turn that it took, to stop 
when it stopped, to advance as it advanced, that 
it might be their guide and their forerunner upon 
every fiootstep of that hitherto untrodden way. 
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Now tlie ark of the covenant was, we know, the 
peculiar synibol of Jehovah’s presence, and as 
such, a special tjpe of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
In it were laid up the tables of the law, consti- 
tuting it the representative of him of whom it is 
written, “ 1 delight to do thy will, O my God ; 
yea, thy law is within my heart.” In it, too, 
was the pot of incorruptible manna, typical, it 
would seem, of the resurrection life of Him who 
is “ the bread of life,” and who is “ alive for ever- 
more.” 

Nor is this the only occasion upon which we 
find the ark of the covenant spoken of as the espe- 
cial guide of the people of Israel. AVe read in 
Numbers x. SH, “ And they departed from the 
mount of the Lord three days’ Journey ; and the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord went before 
them in the three days’ journey, to search out a 
resting-place for tliem.” Is there not in this 
an example and an admonition that we should 
take the Lord Jesus Christ for our guide ? Are 
we not thus taught that our security — more 
particularly when we are entering on a previously 
untravelled path — consists in following after 
him, in observing narrowly each turn of the way 
upon which he lias passed before us, as it is 
mapped out for our instruction in the pages of 
God*s blessed word. “ When he putteth forth 
his own sheep, he goeth before t/iem, and the sheep 
foUhw Aim, for they know his voice.” * He has 
left us “ an example, that we should follow his 
steps.” t And there is a comprehensiveness in 
the life and character of our Divine iledeeiner, 
moving as a man amidst his fellow men, which 
will enable those who study it, with earnest 
prayer for the teaching of God’s Holy Spirit, to 
discern in every position, however peculiar or 
perplexing, in which they may at any time be 
placed, the foot-prints, as it were, which indicate 
the path that he has trodden, and upon which it 
will be for their peace and safety to “forsake all 
and to follow him.” 

These pages will meet the eyes of the young 
as the new year is opening out before them. It 
opens upon them, most probably, with much of 
bright and glad promise in its aspect. Their 
vigour will increase, their opportunities of 
enjoyment will multiply, its spring-time will to 
them be one of blossom, its summer will have 
sunshine such as hitherto they have not known. 
But can they prophesy that there will be no 
thorns amidst its flowers, no cloud upon its 
simshine ? There are many now proud of the 
high hopes, the golden prosp^s which it brings, 
exulting in the estimation for talent, for 
morality, and integrity in which they are held 
by their fellow men ; but upon whom its last 
fun will go down bankrupt in hope and fortune, 
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dishonoured in credit and in character, having 
fallen before temptation which they did not 
resist, or to which their feeble resistance proved 
in vain. There is many a light heart now, which, 
ere the year has closed, will have sunk down 
crushed beneath a load of bitter disappointment 
or of sudden sorrow. Toung man, rejoicing in 
your youth, may it not be even so with vou P 
“You have not passed this way heretofore.” 
There is One, however, who has passed before 
you through each successive stage from youth to 
manhood : One who is “ afflicted in all the 
afflictions ” of his people, w'ho “ was tempted in 
all points like as we are,” who is “ touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities,” and is “able to 
succour the tempted :” One who has promised 
to make “ his strength perfect in our weakness,” 
and that “ as our day is, so shall our strength 
he.” Follow him in tiiith. Keep close to him 
in prayer. Strive to be as he was in the midst 
of an evil world, “holy, harmless, undefiled, 
and separate from sinners.” Look to him for 
light to guide, for strength to uphold you ; seek 
to him for pardon through his blood, for sancti- 
fication by his Spirit, and be your tribulation in 
this world what it may, in him you shall have 
peace. 

Tlui middle-aged may haply spend some 
portion of tlie leisure from engrossing toil which 
the new year’s earbest sabbaths will afford them 
in perusing what we write. The year for them, 
perchance, yields prospects of increasing gains, 
of larger opportunities for advancement and 
aggrandizement to themselves and their families, 
of added blessings voucliHafed, from the hand of 
a too much neglected Giver, to “ the basket and 
the store.” But will they undertake to say 
that with these there is no danger of increasing 
love of the world, of greater hardness of the 
heart, or of further neglect and forgetfulness of 
him in whom tht;y live and move, and have thcii 
being? Will they affirm that there is no risk ot 
riches proving deceitful, of expectations turnine 
out fallacious ? Is there no source from whicli 
calamity may come upon them, bereavement 
overtake them, death break in upon the channed 
circle of their home jojs and familiar faces, to 
teach them that the cisterns from which they 
seek to quench their thirst are “broken, and 
can bold no water ?” Alas ! you are in utter 
ignorance of the characters, whether dark 
or bright, in which the record of the coming 
year is traced upon the p^e of your destiny : 
^ou have not passed this way* heretofore.” 
Keep, therefore, the eye and the heart towards 
him who, while “ in the world, was not of the 
world ” — who had his own heart and treasure, 
and would lead you to have yours, where no 
moth corrupts, nor worm destrovs- who wouiti 
give unto you the true riches— who invites you, 
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when weary and heavy laden, to come to him, 
that he may give you rest. He is the true ark 
of the covenant; “in him all the promises of 
God are yea and amen, to the glory of God by 
us.” Follow him, therefore, as the children of 
Israel followed their ark upon the heretofore 
untrodden way ; and that way, although long 
and dark and toilsome, will eventually prove 
itself to have been the path of the just, that 
“shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.“ 

Once more, this page will open as the new 
year opens before the eyes of the old — of those 
to whom declining health and strength must 
be, and death most probably may be, upon the 
way on which that new year summons them 
to enter. “ They have not passed it heretofore.” 
They have not, as yet, experienced what it is to 
feel that earth and all which it contains is 
indeed fast crumbling from beneath them, and 
that the untried and measureless eternity is 
close at hand. They have not, as yet, ex- 
perienced what it is to be within tlic actual grasp 
of death — witliin the very hearing of the 
summons to the judgment. Now if ever — now 
far more than ever — do they require a guide ; 
and here he is provided for them, placed wthin 
their reach. The people of Israel were about to 
cross the turbid waters of the Jordan, the deep, 
dark stream wliicli rolled between them and the 
promised land. They followed, upon that un- 
tried and peculiar way, the ark of the covenant. 
And what was the result ? No sooner did the 
feet of those who bore the ark bt'fore them touch 
the waters, than they were divided, and all — the 
ark, and those who bore, and those who followed 
it — passed over dry-shod, and stood unharmed 
on the further shore. Even so the promise 
stands on record, needing only to be tested by 
those who follow Christ. When thou passest 
through the waters I will be with thee, and 
through the rivers they shall not overflow thee.” 
“ Yea, though 1 walk through the valUw of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou 
art with me.” Even so, a risen and glorified 
Eedeemer stands revealed to the eye of faith at 
the other side of death’s dark river, and points 
to its divided waters, where his way has been ; 
bidding his followers to “ fear not, for he is -with 
them ; to be not dismayed, for he is their God 
assuring them that he will “ swallow up death 
in victory, and will wipe away tears from off all 
faces, for the Lord hath spoken it.” 


’.-^Morality shreddeth sin as a garden knot; 
religion stubbeth it up by the roots. — Ct'ook. 

Mercies. — As they are loadstones to love, so they are 
whetstones to obedience. — Watson, 

Meditation —Reading may bring a truth into the 
head; meditation brings it into the heart. — 76. 


ILLDSTEIOUS MOTHERS. 

PART II. 

MONICA. AJH) HER CHILD. 

The first great work which the Lord of the 
vineyard had given Monica to do was, the train- 
ing of her husband to he a fruitful vine. And 
while she was engaged in this work, another 
duty, more difficult still, was laid before her. 
This was the education of her eldest son, who 
was destined to be one of the brightest lights of 
the century in which he flourished. Indeed, 
the influence of this man has descended to our 
own times — for the reformation of the sixteenth 
century was very particularly indebted to his 
writings ; and next to the Bible, the works of 
Augustine were the source from which Luther 
drew the rich draughts of living water which 
refreshed so many a weary soul. Aurelius 
Augustine was the name of this firstborn son. 
Gold and glory were tbe two ideas in the 
father’s mind, as he gave these names, for the 
child waa born in the year 354, consequently 
while Patricius was still sunk in heathenism, 
and seventeen years before his baptism. The 
second son received the more modest appella- 
tion of Navigius, or the boatman. 

In his cliildhood, Augustine was not baptized. 
The father would not have prevented it, but the 
notions of that time were that it was good for 
a child to defer baptism. Many fancied that 
baptism washed away all the sins that were 
past, and, therefore, postponed the sacrament till 
later years, or till near the approach of death. 
Monica was not free from this notion ; and it is, 
indeed, difficult even for great and good minds 
to rise above the errors of their time. The 
young Augustine was once dangerously ill, and 
he demanded baptism ; the mother hastened to 
make the necessary preparations, but, on the 
child recovering, the ceremony was still deferred. 

There is, perhaps, no otlier man of whose 
errings we know so much, and it is to his own 
pen we are indebted for that knowledge. After 
he bad learned to hate his sin, and to overcome 
it by the grace of the Holy Spirit, he was not 
ashamed to tell the world how deeply he had 
fallen, and from how great a depth lie had been 
delivered. Those who have cast stones at him, 
are only such as have never discovertHl the real 
state of their own souls, and have never learned 
to look on transgression in the light which 
streams from Getnsemane and Golgotha, where 
tbe Son of God wrestled, bled, and died for sins 
not bis own. 

The struggle between right und wrong began 
early in the mind of Augustine. In some 
children, indeed, there is no struggle, the heart 
being wholly given to vanity; but Augustine 
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had a mother who instilled early into his mind 
the truths of Christianity. 

The school had little attraction for the child. 
What he remembered well from his childhood, 
however, was the history contained in the Old 
Testament, and the life and miracles of the Lord 
Jesus, as recorded in the Gospels, dropped as 
they were into his ear by a mother wlio mixed 
prayers and tears with the narrative. Mothers 
do not always know how early their words of 
peace and love sink deep into the heart, and 
form the character. In the midst of all his 
errings in later years, the boy never forgot the 
impressions received while sitting on tliat 
parent’s kuee. 

At school, Augustine read in Yirgil, and wept 
over the misfortunes of the imaginary heroes of 
the jEneid ; but when the task was done, his 
wild and impetuous temper carried him to scenes 
which he afterwards bitterly loathed. Still his 
mother did not despair, but bent the knee and 
cried, “ Oh, God, convert my son.” 

To study rhetoric, he went to Madura. Here 
he was far from Monica’s eye, but her prayers 
were around him, and in the midst of all tlie 
heathenism of the place, he felt an invisible bond 
chaining him down, an unseen hand holding him 
back, and a silent monitor W’arning him to turn 
and be safe ; it was the talismanic power of that 
unceasing maternal prayer, “ Oh, God, convert 
my son.” 

He returned to his father’s house in his six- 
teenth year, and here his mother saw tlie depth to 
which heathenism had brought him. She warned, 
but aU in vain. Under a motlier’s eye, he 
plunged into a career of gross sensuality, but 
Monica’s hope and faith did not fail. Like a 
sailor’s mother, pacing the beach, expecting the 
return of her son, and with clasped hands singing 
to the raging surf, so stood the mother of 
Augustine, waiting till tho storm of passion 
should calm, and her son should enter the peace- 
ful harbour. 

The substance of her prayer was, first, that 
he might find no peace in sin ; secondly, that he 
might never cease to be ashamed of his sin ; and, 
thirdly, that the voice of conscience might never 
be hushed. Mothers! who have waited long 
for the conversion of your children, have you 
borne as much as Monica, and prayed as often 
as she did, “ Oh, God, convert my son ?” 

In the midst of all her trouble for Augustine, 
Monica’s husband, Patricius, died. How strange 
are the ways of God ! One would have thought 
that as the father had so long neglected his duty 
to his family, and was now become a Christian, 
he would have been spared to make up for aU 
neglects. Not so was the Divine plan.. The 
sheaf was ready, and the great Husbandntan saw 
9tann8 coming, and hastened to secure the ripe 


CTain in the granary. The father had resolved 
to send his son to study at Carthage, and had 
denied himself many a gratification to gain this 
end, and Monica determined to carry out the 
Ian. No self-denial was too great to enable 
or to collect the requisite means. She was, 
however, assisted by a wealthy relative, and the 
youth of seventeen years was accordingly sent 
alone to Cartilage, the city next in splendour 
aftt'r Home and Constantinople, but wholly given 
to idolatry. The fascinations of the world were 
now to be felt by the youth, and their emptiness 
exposed to him. Ho frequented the theatre, 
but that amusement soon palled upon his taste. 
He turned to the Scriptures, but he did not un- 
derstand them ; so he laid them aside, and 
sought next for comfort among the heretical 
sect of the Manichreans. 

He returned to his mother with a mind filled 
with erroneous tenets, and unmistakeable marks 
of profligacy, the appropriate fruit of corrupt doc- 
trine. The mother at first refused to see him. 
So sorely was Monica’s heart bowed, that she 
who had borne for so many years the unfaith- 
fulness of her husband, now sank under the 
grief inflicted by her first-born son. The citizens 
of Tagaste heaped honours on Augustine, but 
they lay heavy on him, ('xcluded as he was from 
his mother’s houscj. Monica yrent to the bishop 
of tho place, to beg him to use his influence to 
bring lier son back from tho heresy into which 
he hafl fallen. The (jamestness with which she 
begged for him, moved the bishop to tears, and he 
gave her the memorable reply, “ A child of so 
many prayers and tears cannot be rejected of 
God.” She believed his word, and returned 
home to pray again with renewed faith, “ Ob, 
God, convert my son. 

Honour, fame, talent, sensual gratification, all 
the delights of the sons of men, had meantime 
been tried by Augustine, and found lighter than 
vanity. Friendship, that pleasure of a refined 
mind, was next tried. He found a companion 
in a young man who had grown up with him, 
and without w'hom he often said he could not 
live. This youth, however, was tom from his 
side by death, and thus another of the cisterns of 
happiness which he had fondly hewn out for 
himself was broken. Still he remained ignorant 
of the true way of peace. How much, mean- 
time, the mother’s mind was occupied with her 
darling son by day, might he seen from her 
dreams by nignt. In sleep, her faith and hope 
took bolder nights than in waking hours ; and 
she saw, in dreams that were to prove waking 
realities, Augustine already one m sentiment 
with herself. 

On the death of his friend, Tagaste had become 
a wilderness to Augustine ; so he went to Car- 
thage, in the twenty-second year of his age, a« 
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I wofessor of rhetoric. Here he studied astrology, 
earned to distrust Manichseism, and discovered 
more and more what a waste howling wilderness 
a soul devoid of Christ is. 

His mother followed him to Carthage, and 
found him preparing to go to Home. She begged 
him to give over the plan. By a trick, however, 
he escaped her vigilance, and was gone. She 
stood on the shore and watched the receding 
ship in which he fled from the coast of Africa, 
and if ever she felt disposed to complain of God, 
it was at tluit hour, when her prayer that her 
son might be kept in Africa had not been heard. 
Poor Monica! we will not judge you hardly. 
You did not knov; that this w as the Divine plan 
of answering the prayers of your whole life. 
What mean you, oh woman greatly beloved, to 
weep and to break your heart! Do you not 
read in your Bible, “ This is the confidence that 
we have in him, that if w'e ask anything accord- 
ing to his will, he heareth us. And if we know 
that he hear us, whatsoever we ask, wc know 
that we have the petitions that w'e desired of 
him.” Go home, then, gentle mother, and dry 
your tears. 


THE UNEQUAL YOKE. 

PART n. 

The manuscript referred to in our last chapter 
having been brought, Mrs. Chester gave it into 
her daughter’s hands, who read as follow’S. 

It was a beautiful morning in June; the sun 
awoke me by darting his rays full upon my face. 

I jumped up in my little white bed, and remem- 
bered that it was my birthday ! ^ 

“ I am six years old to-day ; oh ! how happy I 
am! how I love my birthday!” And then I 
looked out upon the beautiful scene before me, 
the landscape bright in the glowing sunshine, 
and my heart beat with joy — a child’s joy, so 
earnest, true, and cloudless. 

“ Oh ! how happy I shall be to-day ; it is my 
birthday !” and T clapped my little hands in glee. 
Alas! alas! before the smi set upon my sixth 
birthday, I had tasted the first bitter drop of 
that cup from which, more or less, through life, 
all earth’s children partake. I jumped into my 
little bed again, and taking my favourite doll in 
my arms, sat up and tola her that I was six 
years old, and that I was so happy ; and then I 
dressed her in her new clothes, to he ready to go 
down into the garden with me, when Susan, ray 
nurse, should come and dress me. I talked to 
my doUv, and kissed her, and told her how happy 
I was, and how happy I was going to be, and 
how much I loved her, and what pleasure we , 
would have with Flora, the Blenheim spaniel, j 
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and Neptune, the great Newfoundland dog, and 
that I was sure mamma would have some nice 
present for me ; and over and over again did I, 
in my childish glee, tell dolly that I was six 
years old, and to-day was my birthday ! 

At last I heard the door gently open, and my 
nurse came in to dress me. 

“ I am six years old to-day, Susan ; it is my 
birthday.” 

“ Yes, dear, and I wisli you many happy re- 
turns of it,” she said, kindly. I thougnt she 
looked sad ; but it was my birthday, and I was 
so happy that I had not time or care to notice 
another’s grief. I was soon dressed. 

“You will not forget your prayers. Miss 
Helen,” said the maid. 

“ I will go and say them to mamma, please, 
Susan.” 

“ Not to-day, Mias Helen ; mamma is not so 
well this morning ; she has had a bad night, and 
is trying to get a little sleep ; so say your 
jirayers, and come down-stairs very quietly that 
you may not wake her.” 

I knelt at my little white bed, and how well I 
remember that morning, that sweet June morn- 
ing ! I knelt, and clasped my little hands, and 
thanked God for his kindness to me, and prayed 
for a new heart, and that he would make me his 
own little child. I prayed for my father, and 
then for my own mamma, that God would make 
her better and happy. It was the last time that 
I knelt at that httle white bed, with a cloudless 
brow and a light gladsome heart ! I went softly 
down stairs, and passed out into the garden. I 
was soon at my frolic on the lawn; the sweet 
fresh air, fragrant with a thousand different 
flowers, fanned my cheeks. I gambolled with 
delight, chasing my pet dog, and carrying my 
doll in my arms. I visited my garden, and 
gathered a Iwuquet of my choicest flowers to pre- 
sent to my mamma. The breakfast-bell nmg 
while I was busy wdth my flowers, and I hurried 
to the house, dreading a rebuke from my father 
if I delayed. I was disappointed when I did not 
see mamma, though many mornings I had missed 
her from her accustomed place. My father was 
reading when I entered the room ; I stole quietly 
to his side, but did not speak to him, for he was 
a silent, reserved man, and seldom talked with 
me. I stood by his side, and looked up in his 
face ; at last the book was laid down, and he saw 
that I was near him. 

“ Helen,” he said 

I looked up in his face with a half-smile : “ It 
is my birthday, papa ; I am six years old 
to-day.” 

“ So you are ; I had forgotten it.” But he 
took from his pocket a bright shilling, and gave 
, it to me. “ liere, my dear, you sh^ go into 
I the village this morning, ana buy wh^ you 
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please. I had fo:^tteD your birthday, or I 
would have got a nice book for you.” 

I sat down in my chair ; my father opened his 
book, and read on; my little head was full of 
thought, my little heart of feeling. I waa but 
six years old, and I could not understand how it 
was that my father, or any one else, could forget 
that it was my birthday I “Mamma has not for- 
gotten it, I am sure — dear, dear mamma!” 

The sun was just setting, and casting his rays 
over one of the most lovely landscapes in that 
beautiful county, Kent (for it was there my 
father lived) ; I was seated at my mother’s knee ; 
and though years have passed away, and I have 
gazed upon many scenes, that evening with its 
cloudless sunset, that landscape with its many 
varied features, is still present before me, and 
that sweet, soft voice even now sounding in 
my eai*, as it then fell in gentlest, tenderest ac- 
cents. 

“ Helen, my darling, come to me ; I wish to 
speak to you,” 

I rose from my seat, and taking one of my 
mother’s hands in mine, I looked earnestly in ^ 
her face ; I saw that she had been weeping. j 

“ Helen, you are six years old to-aay. Put ! 
away all those pretty things, and listen while I | 
speak to you, my (iarling child.” And a rush | 
of tears, such as I had never seen before, flowed , 
down her cheeks ; but she was soon calm, and \ 
pressing mo to her heart, she fervently prayed 
for Avisdom and strength to be given her to 
speak to me aright. She told me that she was 
very ill, and that God was going to take her 
away from me ; that I should very soon have no 
mother; that I must love Jesus, and look to 
him who cared for little children and felt for 
their sorrows. She told me of my faults, my 
pride and waywardness, and earnestly begged 
me to seek the Saviour while I was a little child, 
and he would lead me and guide me when she 
was taken away. She gave me her own Bible — ! 
that Bible I had so often seen her bending over ' 
— that Bible she had taught me to read from — j 
and kissing me, oh ! how fondly, told me never ' 
to part with it. She pressed me again to her 
bosom, prayed with me, and commended me to 
the care of that Saviour whom she had loved 
and trusted from her earliest years. She then 
bade me kneel and repeat my evening prayer ; 
but when I began to utter that petition, “ Make 
my mamma better,” the truth of what she had 
been saying to me of her illness and death | 
flashed upon me, and I cried out in agony — a 
child’s helpless painful agony. It is true, as yet 
I knew nothing of death, nothing of sorrow; 
my mother’s gentle love had shielded me from 
this ; but a fearful sense of coming desolation, 
such as the motherless only know, came upon me, 
and from that moment the wWe current of my 


life was changed. I kused her pale cheek and 
thin white hand as she bade me “ good night 
I saw the tears trembling in her eyes ; but her 
calmness did not forsake her even at that trying 
moment. 

It . was not many days after that I was called 
from the garden to my mother’s room ; she had 
never left it since that evening. My father 
was by her side ; he drew me towards her bed, 
and lifting me up, placed me close beside my 
mother. I saw that she was deadly pale; she 
opened her eyes and smiled kindly upon me; 
she then turned with a look in which sorrow 
and love were mingled — a look which a mother 
only can give when about to leave to the care of 
others that most precious of earthly treasures, 
the little infant they had laid upon her bosom. 
Until that moment I was unconscious of its 
existence ; but the remembrance of my mother’s 
words, that death would soon separate us, pre- 
vented any feeling of joy from entering my 
heart. I stooped down and kissed my mother’s 
cheek, and laid my own close upon it. I saw 
the large tears flowing from her eyes, and they 
trickled doi\Ti upon me as she slowly and faintly 
whispered : — 

“Helen, remember to follow Jesus, and to 
pray for the leadings of his Holy Spirit. You 
utII love your brother; be a sister to him, and 
remember that I hope to meet you both in hea- 
ven.” Her life was ebbing fast away, and in a 
few hours we were motherless. 

Time passed on, and my little brother grew 
in loveliness and strength. It was my constant 
delight to be near him ; I had no happiness but 
in the nursery, and all my love was centred in 
this darling child. To watch him, to wait upon 
him, was my delight ; and when he began to 
notice me, and laugh and crow, something of my 
former cheerfulness returned ; but oh, the 
dreadful blank, the crushing heart-sorrow that 
I felt when I turned at night from the nursery, 
where baby was put to sleep, to my own little 
desolate room. How often, long after I had 
been placed in my bed, unable to sleep, would I 
rise, and sitting at the window, look out at the 
beautiful starry sky, as if I would pierce into 
the far distant heavens in search of my lost 
mother. I had no young companions, and was 
j seldom wnth my father, who did not care for the 
society of children. How often did my little' 
trembling heart yearn for some expression of 
kindness, such as I had received from that dear 
arent of whose tender care I had thus early 
een deprived, but, aka 1 1 looked and longed for 
it in vain. 

Another birthday came ; the sun again awoke 
me ; the birds again carolled their morning lay ; 
the air was again flUed with a thousand deucious 
sweets.; but I was no longer the merry-hearted 
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child. Oh I what a short year of sorrow had 
done! I kneeled and prayed, for, blessed be , 
Gk)d, my sorrows had taught me the precious- j 
ness of prayer, and I rose my knees happier I 
than I had felt before. i 

“ I will not tell any one it is my birthday, I 
and no one will remember it,” I thought. I j 
was right — it passed away, and I felt that I was j 
forgotten ; ana then I thought of dear mamma ! 
in heaven, and wondered whether she was look- | 
ing down upon mi 

A short time passed ; it was a bright October 
day ; a more than usual bustle was to be seen in 
the village, and the bells were ringing out a merry 
peal. I wondered why my black dress was 
taken away, and why they were dressing me in 
white. My brother’s nurse took mo by the 
hand, and led me to the lawn. He crowed and 
jumped with delight, as the merry pealing bells 
resounded through the clear air. At length a 
carriage drove rapidly up to the door, and my 
father and a lady alighted from it. 

“ That is your new mamma, Miss Helen,” 
said the nurse, as she led me and carried my 
brother towards the carriage. I saw the lady ; 
she was very beautiful (for a child can discern 
beauty) and very stately, but there was no 
kindness cither in her tone or manner as she 
patted me on the cheek, and said, “ We shall be 
good friends by and bye, I dare say ;” and then 
turned Irom my silent form to the crowing glee 
of the beautiful baby, who, happy for him, had 
no remembrance of a fair-haired, gentle, loving 
mother, to make it dillicult for liiin to call an- 
other by that sacred name. 

It was not long before a great change was 
made in my father’s house. The old familiar 
furniture was removed; my mother’s ])icture, 
which had hung in the library, was put away 
into an almost unfrequented room ; and, sadder 
still for me, my dear nurse, Susan, was sent 
away. I wept bitterly at this ; but it was of no 
use. Time passed on, and another little infant 
came to gladden my heart. It was a sweet little 
girl, and now I thought, “ I shall be quite hap[)y 
witli my little sister.” I wished my father’s 
wife to lovo me, and by many little acts of at- 
tention I tried to gain her love. I was mild 
and obedient, but she was (oh ! how unlike many 
stop-mothers I have since knowm, who have been 
mothers hideed) a stern, proud woman, and I 
soon found that she disliked me ; and in a few 
weeks after the birth of my little sister she told 
my father that it would be better for me to be 
sent to London to a boarding-school, as she 
could not attend to my education, and that I 
was almost ruined for want of proper discipline. 
At eight years of age, therefore, I left my 
father’s house, never again, as a cb^d, to find a 
home or shelter in it. 


BLIND NUIISE. 

Dear children, we must turn this way, 

To visit blind nurse, Pheabe Gray; 

We need but take a few steps more 
To bring us to her cotUige door. 

See, here's her humble wicket gate; 

Quick, children, or we shall be late I 
How snug aud warm she looks wit hin - 
The close mob cap beneath her chin; 

In the same dress she used to wear, 

Aud seated in the old arm-chuir. 

Look, there her little graudcluld sits, 

With pussy in her lap, aud knits; 

Aud liere comes too the feather’d pet, * 

The scarlet- breasted robinet, 

To perch upon her outstretched thumb. 

And feed upon the oti'er’d crumb ! 

“ That’s light, nurse, keep a cheerful blaze 
To warm you these cold wiutry days! 

Sharp frost imprisons the hard ground, 

Aud suow-flakes soon will fall around. 

Ah, there’s your cricket on the hearth. 

My children love its song of mirth; 

Aud I have brought them with me here, 

J ust as you wished me, Phoebe dear. 

Feel this wai*m cloak they’ve made for you, 
Aud bought with their own money, too ! 

But it is getting lato to-day, 

Wo must not any longer stay.” 

“ 0, lady deal*, don’t hurry so, 

Xiead in God’s word before you go, 

Of Him who sight gives to the blind. 

His presence in the (Lvrk to tind, 

And comes, my lamp within to trim. 

To keep its light from growing dim; 

So that I clioerfully can say. 

He turns my darkness into day. 

Dear children, could you happy be 
If, like blind nurse, you could not see I 
By nature all of us are blind, 

Aud grope our way in vain to find. 

Till Ulirist descends, with light divine, 

Upon our darken’d heaiia to shine. 

0 may he fit us, by his grace, 

For that eternal dwelling-place 
Where the ‘ Great Sun’ burns ever bright, 
And day will never see a night I” 

ELLEN ROBERTS. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

9. Was fear, resulting from a guilty conscience, ever 
threatened by God as a punishment upon his people ? 

10. Name some occasions on which Jesus exhibited at 
the same time his two natures. 

11. What two similar acts of Jeans marked the com- 
mencomont and the close of his ministry I 

IJ, Prove from Scripture that Jesus shares his people’s 
sorrows. 

13. Whence does the sympathy of Jesus arise ? 

14. Give an example of a faithful reproof taJken in a 
becoming spirit by a servant of God. 

15. Give an example of impatience under reproof. 

1 d. On what two occasions do we read of the displeasure 
of Jesus being excited ^ 

17. What should bo the ornament of a Christian 
woman ? 

18. Give an example of the zaisquoting sod misapply- 
ing of a passage of God’s word. 




“ Seest tbou a man wise In his own conceit f there is 
more hope of a fool than of iiim.”— /’rou. xxvi. 12. 

What is it to be wise in onr own conceit ? 
[ am afraid children as well as f^own persons know 
something of this sort of wisdom. To be wise in 
onr own eyes is really folly, and sin too in the sight 
of God. 

Two men, brothein, were travelling together on horse- 
back over a dangerous and difficult road. It was winter 
time, and there had been a great deal of snow. They 
stopped at a road-side inn to rest their horse-s, and 
whilst they ate their supper they called the master of 
the house to tell them the best way to the next town, 
which they wanted to reach that night. 

He directed them very plainly, but John, the cider 
brother, said it was a long way round, and he thought it 
must be much better and pleasanter to take the road 
across the hill rather than that which the landlord 
pointed out. "You can please yourself, sir,” he said, 
" but the snow may have drifted on the road you speak 
of, and I can toll you that if you once miss your way 
there you may spend a whole night in trying to find it. 
There are so many paths that it is very easy to make a 
mistake.” John was a young man, and quite a stranger 
in those parts, hut he had read, he said, in the Guide- 
book that the hill road was the pleasanter and shorter, 
and he quite laughed at the idea of danger. He thought 
himself very wise, and said that there was no need to 
warn him. Henry, the younger brother, who was con- 
sidered far from clever, and who certainly was not so 
bright as John, tried in vain to persuade him to take the 
man’s advice ; and when he failed, he said, " Well, John, 

I shall go by the high road and you may please yourself. 
Tell me what inn to go to in the town, and I will wait 
there for you.” John laughed, and called Henry a 
coward, but Henry was used to being laughed at, and 
still said he should take the landlord’s advice. So the 
brothers pai-ted. The man, " wise in his own conceit,” 
took the mountain path, the younger brother the safe 
high road. Henry had a pleasant journey, and arrived 
safely at the inn of which his brother had told him 
before dusk ; but John missed his way, and found the 
snow so deep that he was obliged at last to give up 
altogether, and sitting down under a bank of enow, 
expected to perish before morning from cold and 
hunger. 

It had been dark for some time, and was now past nine 
o’clock, when to his joy he heard voices, and saw a 
lantern. The landlord had come after him, being very 
sure that the headstrong youth would never reach his 
journey’s end safely. John was much ashamed, and was 
very humble and quiet on his way back. The parting 
advice of the man was, not to bo too wise in his own con- 
ceit for the future, nor to laugh at his brother. 

A man wise in his own eyes despises God, and is 
very ready to think that there must be some way of 
salvation a.s good and as safe as that which he has pro- 
vided in his word, but ho will find, as John found, that 
there is one path only that is really safe. IV. humble, 
therefore, dear children ; and, above all, believe God 
when he says, “There is none other name given under 
heaven among men, whereby we can be saved, but the 
name of Jesus.” 


“remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while tb€ 
evil daj'** come not, nor the j'eurn draw nigh, when ilum » halt say 1 
have no pleasure in them.' —Eccks. xii. i. 

It is very strange that wo should need such a wanting as 
not to forget him who made us, our Creator who preserves 
our lives, who gives us food, health, and clothing. But 
man does forget God ; he is content to eat and to drink, 
to slceijt and to enjoy his gifts, and yet to think nothing 
of him from whom all blessings flow, Now we are told 
in this text to remember our Creator, and to remember 
him in youth. 

Two old men sat in the shade of a chestnut tree one 
hot summer's noon. Their hair was white and their 
fnce.s full of wrinkles ; they hiul hut little strength left, 
and their figures were bent and feeble. They talked, as 
they sat, of old times, for they had always lived in the 
same village, and had known one another for sixty years 
or more ; and while they tsdked a fine boy of ten years 
old, with rich brown hair and a bright rosy colour, came 
springing up to them, and, out of breath with play and 
laughter, sat down at their feet. He was the grandson 
of one of the old men, and a happy joyous child he was. 

“It is ray birthday, gmudpapa,” said the boy; “ I have 
so many presents ! a top, and a ball, and some books.” 

His grandpapa looked sadly at the child and said, * ' I 
hope you w’ill grow up a wise and good man, Arthur, and 
a happier man than 1 have been.” ” Why, grandpapa ?” 
asked the boy. *' I did not reniember my Creator when 
I was young, my boy. I was always putting it off till 
another day, and when my friend licro used to say that 
youth was the best time to think of God and to give my 
heart to him, I would say there w’as time enough yet, 
and I forgot God in whose hands my life wjis. Then 
came the cares of life, and I scjcmed to have no time. 
I had to Avoi’k for my living, to toil all the long days, 
and sometimes nights, in my counting-room at my books, 
and I found it difficidt then to think of God. At last I 
was very ill ; God took away the health for which 1 had 
never thaixked him, and the strength which 1 hod 
thought was all my own ; but in illness and during nights 
of pain and bitter suffering, I found I could not think of 
God, nor study my Bible which I had neglected, nor 
learn of Jesus whom I had rejected. God raised me up 
again, however, but then I had other sorrows and cares, 
and still seemed to have no time for religion. I have at 
last, 1 liope, given my best love to God, but how sad is 
the tliought to me that I have nothing but a poor world- 
w’eary licart to offer. I can do nothing for God, for I 
have so little strength either of mind or body, but I hope 
he will save me and pardon me.” 

The boy looked grave : his grandpapa went on. It is 
an easy yoke that Christ bids us take. Is it not, friend 
Gray ?” 

“It is indeed !” said the other old man with a qitiet 
smile. “ Bear this in mind, dear boy, that while serving 
God in youth saves us from many sorrows, it does not 
take away from us one real pleasure. Don't let your 
birthday jiass away without at least a prayer that God 
woiihl lielp you to remember him now in the days of 
your youth.” The child lifted uj) his heart, and God 
heard his prayer.* 


• From Daily ThouRbtB for a Cliild," by Mrs. Geldart— a charming 
little work, Just ptiblisliod, which Is sure to bo a favourite with tte 
young. 
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THE BA.TTIE. 

Lot being now separated from Abrabam, it 
seems that the purpose of God was fully accom- 
plished in reference to the isolated position 
which the latter was appointed to sustain. He 
was^ now dwelling alone, unmixod with other 
families ; and at this time, therefore, we have the 
repetition and expansion of the original promise : 

“ Look from the place whore thou art, northward 
and southward, and eastward and westward, 
for ail the land wliich thou seest, to thee will 1 
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give it, and to lliy soc'd for ever.” Here the 
extent of the inheritance is ascertained. “ I will 
make thy seed as tlie dust of the earth.” Here 
the number of his posterity is also declared. 

A now scene next opens before us, of which 
but a few outlines arc supplied. Much learning 
has been employed to till them, up ; and his- 
torical theories have been founded upon them, 
which, we must confess, aftord us little satis- 
faction. In traversing this dim region of the 
past, we shall avail ourselves only of such light 
as throws a somewhat steady lustre upon the 
objects we hav(' to examine. 

. Hero are three kingdoms mentioned, con- 

PiUCJU < 
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federate with eacli oilier, and engaged in war 
with three other hiugdoina. It is the first 
distinct mention that is made of war, tliough it 
appears liiglily prohahle that wars had ravaged 
the w'orld before. Nimrod’s invasion of Shinar 
(one of the countries here named) involved, no 
doubt, some Ih'rce battle; and before the flood, 
we are told that “ violence filled the earth.” 
The selfishness, ambition, and revenge of men 
would early lead to sanguinary conlliets. The 
same spirit wliich led Cain to slain 1 lie virgin 
soi of this world wdth his lirother’a blood, 
would prompt others of manlcind to aets of cruel 
aggression; and the individual contest would 
soon bo followed by the banded light, and 
hostile armies, perhaps, encamped and met and 
fought together on fields over which afterwards 
the deluge rolh'd its waters, washing out every 
vestige of tlie strife. 

Ihit the war im'utioned here is the first of 
which we are certain, the precursor of the 
myriads of engagements recorded in history — 
standing at the liead of the long and fearful 
series of bloody contests, down to the balth's 
now waging in tlie East. Of ibe confederate' 
kings on tins occasion, AmrapUel, king of 
Sliiiiar, or Babylonia, is the first — a siieeessor of 
Nimrod, sovereign of tlu' plain where that great 
monument of human pride and folly was reared, 
the tower of Babel. Arioch comc's next, king 
of Ellasar — a place not satisfactorily identified, 
some supposing it w'as situated in Arabia, 
otiicrs that it was in Assyria. Then follows 
Ohedorlaomer, king of Elujii, evidently the chief 
of the confederacy. No doubt Elam, or Elymais, 
was a country which formed part of what was 
afterw'ards Persia — a southern tract, east of the 
Euphrates. Some have endeavoured to identify 
this royal captain wdtli one of tlie kings of 
As.syria; hut as Elam is expreash’- mentioned 
here as his dominion, the opinion appears utterly 
untenable. Nor do w^e find any historical 
grounds for supposing tliat ii Persian dynasty at 
this time sw’a^ed the Assyrian sceptre. It 
has b<‘en common with writers to speak of tlie 
war with the Canaanitish kings, as an invasion 
by the Assyrians, who, it is imagined, were llieii 
spreading their empire fur and wide. 3ndccd 
Josephus represents it as aii Assyrian attempt ; 
and he speaks of that people, at the tinu', as 
having dominion over Asia. But the Ass>rian 
liistory is so full of fables, of the most wild and 
incredible character, and the methods adoj)ted 
to reduce them' to something like the appearance 
of truth are so conjectural, that wc cannot see 
our wray to any conclusions on the subject at all 
satisfactory. 

Ti(kl, king of nations, is the fourth king 
mentioned. Some suppose that his territory 
was W'hat Scripture calls “ Galilee of the 


Gentiles,” on account of the mixed population 
of the country; but hej-e again we have only 
conjecture. Thus much is certain, that there 
were four kings united together to make war 
wnth the citic's on the banks of the Jordan— that 
Elam was at the head of tln^ invading party, and 
that Chedorlaomer was tlie military leader. 
Whether they were independent states, or 
whether the rest were tributary to Elam, does 
not ajjpear ; perhaps the latter might he tlie 
case, and wo have then in that old oriental prince, 
and his dominion, the rudiments of a growing 
empire. 

The five kingdoms against which the fore- 
going kings made war were evidently very 
petty states, like those which in lati'r tinu's 
abounded in Canaan, at the time of Joshua’s 
invasion. The vale of Siddim, Avhieh comprised 
the confederacy, did not exceed a small Eiigli.-h 
county ; wdicnee wc may conclude how insig- 
nificant each of them must have been. *‘Tl)c 
states of the Canaanites,” says Dr. Kitto, 
“ suggest a comjuirison to our own bciroughs, 
consisting of a low'U with dependencies of fields, 
and perhaps villages ; and the comparison 
perhaps holds further, for tlie melecks, or kings, 
of those tiny kingdoms do not appear to liavi- 
be<?n more than chief magistrates, or patriarchal 
chiefs, with ver}^ limited pow’crs.” These states 
had been tributary to Clicdorlaomcr tweh 
years, but bad now rebelled and sought to gain 
independence. Hence arose the war. 

The confederates, under Chedorlaomer, re- 
turned from their \ictorious expedition in the 
south, by way of the vale of ?lifidim, and there 
chastised the five kings for tlieir revolt. 

Three remarkable circumstances are recorded, 
which w^e may notice. The soil of the country 
was bituminous. It was either rent into chasms, 
or ii was spread over with soft yielding hogs, 
into which chasms or bogs it is said that many 
of the conquered fell, and probably perished. 
This is a characteristic of the soil of Siddim, to 
be remembered wben w'o reflect on the awful 
eatastroplie wbich afterwards liapponod tliere. 
The second notable circumstance is tlie lliglit of 
the people to tlic mountains — a practice still 
common in the East, in cases of invasion, of 
which travellers give examjih's wdiieh have 
occurred under their own notice. And the tiiird 
incident — the removal of the goods and pro- 
visions from these cities — illustrates tlieir limited 
size, wdiilo the probability of the towns not 
being burnt show s that the usages of w'ar were 
loss barbarous than they afterwards became. 

But where was Lot, who had chosen the 
fertile part of the valley for his dAvelling-place ? 
It would seem that, from a nomad shepherd, he 
had become a citizen, and had taken up his abode 
in the town of Sodom . Whether he shared in the 
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battle is not stated ; but in tbc capture of tlie 
town, he and his family were taken captivcsa. 
This was the first trouble (of which wc have an 
account) that overtook Lot in hia new place of 
habitation — one quite enougli, wo should 
imagine, to make him repent of his misguided 
choice. 

Now it is that Abraham comes upon the scene 
in a new character. The pilgrim is a warrior. 
Help is requested for the rescue of liis nephew, 
and with generosity and promptitude ho arms 
his followers, 318 men born in his household, a 
circumstance which indicates how numerous his 
family had become ; for these 318 persons were 
only those able to bear arms, leaving us to 
conclude that there must have been some 
hundreds of persons besides, iucluding women 
and children; so that altogether by this time 
Abraham’s must have bi'cu a very large encamp- 
ment on the plains of Mamre. 

With Abraham were associated in tliis expe- 
dition three neighbouring chiefs, JMamre, 
Eshcol, and Aner, with tlieir respective clans; 
and these troops being marshalled, ntnonnled 
perhaps to some thousand in inunbcr. They 
were led on in hot pursuit after the eastern 
kiugs, who were wending their way home with 
the captives and the spoils. They came to Dan — 
called at tliat time Jjaisli, a town in the north 
of Pah'stine — and there they smote them, pur- 
suiiig tlu'm aftorw'ards to the neiglibourbood of 
Damascus. From the mention in the sacred 
narrative of the attack bt'iiig made by night,, 
wc should conclude tliat the enemy must have 
been taken by surprise, aud this conclusion 
agrees with the story of it as given by Joscplius. 

Tliere can be no doubt that the forces of 
Chedorlaomer far exceeded in numbers those of 
Abraham and Ins friends ; and from the ex- 
perience they had had in war, and from their 
long and victorious expedition on this occasion, 
they must have been better soldiers ; but still we 
must not bring to the transaction our modi'rn 
notions of warfare. We must not look on it as 
a rc'gular battle betw^een two great armies, hut 
as an irregular kind of conllict betw'cen a rude 
army of oriental soldiers on the one hand, and a 
party of wandering tribes on the other, over- 
taking them by surprise, in the dead of night, 
aud filling them with a sudden panic. 

Abraham, who we may infer proved him- 
self on this occasion a valorous soldier, re- j 
turned ^dciorious wntli the recovcrctl captives 
and spoils. One can see liiin marching homo 
in triumph, and coming towards tho iair and 
fertile banks of Jordan, wlie re tw'o princes come 
forth to meet him. The scene of tho interview 
was the valley of Shaveh, or tho king’s dale, 
supposed to ho tho valley of Jehoshaphat, on 
the eastern side of Jerusalem — that sacred 


valley where tho dust of so many of Judah’s 
kings now lie buried in their rock-graves, 
where multitudes of Abraham’s seed are slum- 
bering, and whore many a Jew still desires his 
bones may rest. The king of Sodom was full 
of joy at the deliverance of the captives, and the 
victory achieved by Abraham, hut he had no 
refreshment to oiler, bcin^ some distance from 
home, and, moreover, being deprived of pro- 
visions by tho recent attack on his city. Hut 
another king, 80 v(Tcign of Salem, occupymg 
perhaps the site of what Ix'came afterw'ards 
the city of Jerusalem, supplied tho deficiency, 
and brought forth bread and w’inc. 

Tills Mc'Ichizcdok w'as a remarkable person. 
He is mentioned in the 110th psalm, and also by 
St. Paul in the Gtli and 7th of llehrews, in 
connection with the IMcssiah, and in such extra- 
ordinary ti'rnis as to have led to a number of 
conjectures respecting his person and history. 
Seven strange liypotlicsc's respecting this per- 
sonage are now' before us. He was the Holy 
Spirit, say some. Ho was one of the “ PowTrs” 
of (iod, emanating from him, superior to Christ, 
and after tho model of whicli Christ was formed. 
He was tho Logos, the Son of Grod, the same 
who appeared to Abraham and the patriarchs. 
He w%as ail angel. He was a man formed before 
the creation, out of spiritual not earthly eh‘- 
ments. Ho was Enoch, sent to live on earth 
again. He w'as Shem, the son of Noah. 
These opinions are so utterly improbable, so 
enli rely unfounded, that ouo might w'ondcr at 
their being ad ipted, w'ere it not that history 
and theology abound with vain conjectures. 
Wliat a w^aste of time and learning and skill do 
wo sec in all such hypotheses; and what an 
example do they afford of the inquisitiveness of 
the human mind, of its restless curiosity, of its 
panting for full and connected \iews of things! 
so that thtTO are fow' points of history, few' 
allusions, however brief, wliich men have not 
sought with more or less success, to elucidate 
and bring ii.to shape and form. 

Looking at the narrative before us, Mel- 
cbizt'dek appears simply as tlie king of Salem, 
t’ue city of peace? ; his ow n name importing pro- 
bably, on account of his excellence of character, 
king of righteousness, or the just king. Ho 
appears to have associated the priestly with tho 
regal ofiice, as did other chiefs in tlioso early 
days ; Abraham himself being at once the prince 
and priest of his tribe, ruling over them, and 
ofi'oring sacrifice in tlicir name. The peculiarity 
in the case of Mclchiz('dck, seems to have been 
that he w'as no idolater, but of the same pure 
religion with Abraham himself. 

Taking tlm llOtli psalm and the! 7th of He- 
brews into connection w'itb this passage, Iklel- 
chizedek rises into a type of tho Messiah. IJis 

n 2 
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name — of righteousness: his city — 
king of Salem : his combination of the offices of 
priest and king: his unrecorded descent, no 
genealogy of him being supplied, his name stand- 
ing alone, the time of his birth and death not 
being related — point significantly to him who is 
the righteous Lord — who is the prince of peace 
— who has made the great sacrifice for sin, and 
sways a rc'gal sceptre over all the earth — who 
is the jiy^sterious and inelfable Son of th(; 
Eternal Father — who has a nature that is 
without beginning of da3'a and end of jTars — 
— whose character, office, dominion, and titles 
are unique — who infinitely surpasses Aaron and 
liis sons, and is constitutc'd a priest, not after 
the law of a carnal commandment, but after the 
power of an endless life. Towards the typical 
Melchizedek, Abraham evinced veneration ; to 
him he ofi*ercd a testimony of homage in the 
bestowment of a tenth of his substance ; while 
on the father of tlio faithful that illustrious jx'r- 
sonage bestowed his solemn beiuxliction in 
terms expressive of Ins eiilightein'd faith and 
large views of God’s govc'rnment and merev : 

Blessed be Abram of the moat high God, 
possessor of heaven and earth : and blessed be 
the most high God, which hath delivered thine 
enemies into thy hand.” The glimpses of piety^ 
and devotion here caught amidst the slmdows 
of that remote antiquity, and amidst scenes of 
confusion and strife, are very beautilul; and 
while in Ihe’s rongli battle' with conf(‘derat(‘d 
powers of evil, worse than Cliedorlaomerand his 
allies, "we are tauglit to be as courageous as 
Abraham *, while, too, in the moral light we are 
to think of tlie freedom and safety of others 
as well as of our own, and to be ready to take 
up the weapons of truth and righteousness in 
behalf of the oppressed; wo liave further a 
cheering symbolic picture of the end of our 
spiritual warfare, when returning triumphant 
from “ the slaughter” of what is evil, the Lord 
of righteousness, the king of the city of peace, 
shall come forth to meet us to give us welcome ; 
and we shall sit down with him at his table, and 
drink new wine with him in his kingdom. 

After the victory, and the intendew with 
Melchizedek, we are informed that the king of 
Sodom said to Abraham : “ Give me the per- 
sons (those .who had been taken captive) and 
take the goods to thyself.” It is to th 
day, we are told, a law of the desert, that if one 
tribe defeats another, which has plundered a 
third, the conquering tribe is hound to liberate 
the persons belonging to the latter, but is en- 
titled to retain aU the booty. If that law pre- 
vailed at the time under review, Abraham 
obeyed it in liberating the captives, and would 
not have broken it had he retained the spoil. 
Thia the king of Sodom proposed he should do. 


But Abrnham replied, with a generous inde- 
pendence : “ I have lift ^ mine bauds uuto the 
Lord, the most high God, the possessor of 
I heaven and earth ; that I will not take from a 
I thread even to a shoe-latchet, and that I will not 
take anything that is thine, lest thou shouldest 
say, 1 have made Abram rich : save only that 
which the young men have eaten, and the por- 
tion of tho men which went with me, Aner, 
Eshcol, and Mamre ; let them take their por- 
tion.” 

We sec kjere the magnanimous generosity and 
the divine faith of the Hebrew pilgrim and war- 
rior. It was not for selfish ends that be, had 
fought ; not for silver and gold and apparel : not 
for flocks and herds ; but/ fur the sake of justice, 
and for the protection of those whom the God 
of nature liad bound to him in tender ties. He 
had been called out by God to ho a witness 
for liim — a witness to his Almighty govern- 
ment and paternal care. He would, tliereforc, 
permit nothing wliich might throw a suspicion 
on lus coiilklence in the Lord of all. He would 
not have it said, that the king of Sodom, who 
was no servant of the living God, had made him 
rich. Kiches lu' would accept only in such a 
way as would sliow that he believed tliey came 
to him as gifts Irom lieaveii. 


A VROMISE TLLUSTEATED. 

Rite ns and streams in our own country occa- 
sionally change thc'ir character, diminishing or 
swelling in their volume, becoming feeble or vio- 
lent ill tlicir flow, according as the showers are 
few and far between, or the rains are heavy and 
abundant. The variation is, however, rarely so 
marked as to occasion practical inconvenience. 
It observes, also, no stated periods, and years 
may pass away without any retrenebment or re- 
dundance of note in the natural irrigation. But 
in the Holy Land, and tropical regions in. gene- 
ral, a similar change, with ‘much more decided 
features, is of annual occurrence, owing to the 
periodical alternation of dry and rainy seasons. 
During the hot months of summer, or from the 
beginning of May to the close of September, 
the showers are suspended, when drought and 
heat combine their influence to diminish the run- 
ning waters. Brooks like the Kodron altogether 
fail ; streams like the Kishon become insignifi- 
cant ; and the Jordan contracts its breadth and 
relaxes its current. On the other hand, upon the 
commencement of the rains in autumn the chan- 
nels gradually resume their fulness, and in the 
vernal season, when the showers are torrent- 
like, and the snows are melting in the Lebanon, 
many a watercourse which has been dry is rhe 
bed of a furious flood, while brooks, streams 
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and rivers overflow their banks and inundate 
the adjoining lands. 

In various parts of its course the Jordan is 
readily fordable in summer on horseback. It 
may be passed, also, at a few points oven on 
foot. But in winter, the number of these fords 
is much less ; and the river is generally impass- 
, able either way in spring, when at higli- water 
mark. Hence a powerful and enraged enemy is 
compared by the prophet to the “ swelling of 
Jordan,” dislodging the wild animals from the 
thickets and brushwood on its banks. Eatal 
accidents have happened to the Hreek and Latin 
pilgrims, who have been overcome by the cur- 
rent while superstitiously bathing in its waters. 
The Kish on also, which ordinarily wanders as an 
inconsiderable stream through the plain of Es- 
draelon, and is crossed without difficulty, as- 
sumes a flood-like aspect when swollen by tem- 
porary feeders iroiii the neighbouring hills, which 
the violent spring rains originate. It compels 
the traveller to make long detours in order to 
pass from bank to bank, or await the subsidence 
of the waters, the usual fords being either im- 
practicable or perilous. The host of Sisera 
perished in attempting to make the passage in 
the flood season : “ The river of Kishon swept 
them away, that ancient river, the river 
Kishon.” Judges v. 21. 

This condition of the streams is referred to 
ill tlie promise: “When thou passest through 
the waters, I will be with thee ; and through 
the rivers, tliey shall not overflow thee.” Isa. 
xliii. 2. The pious among the Jews would weU 
understand the point and force of the allusion, 
interpret spiritually the assurance, and take 
comfort from it. 8o may the Christian. Tlic 
troubles of life are trying to his patience and 
fortitude. Its temptations are perilous to in- 
tegrity. An encounter with them is an inevi- 
table incident of his pilgrimage, aptly compared 
to the difficult and dangerous crossing of rivers 
when the water is high and the current violent, 
a common event at certain seasons in an oriental 
journey. But God is mindful of his oivn. He 
sees their wants and knows their fears. He 
gives grace to bear and to resist, according as 
there is a needs be for it, and will not sutter 
those to be injuriously affected by outward ills, 
however exposed to tneir influence, wdiose minds 
are stayed upon him. Trouble may wmund, but 
it shall not harm ; and temptation may assail, 
but it shall not succeed. The statement, “1 
will bo with thee,” has this blessedness of 
meaning. 

During the dry, hot months of Palestine, all 
the minor vegetation, apart from the permanent 
watercourses, becomes entirely parched. The 
natural grasses and rank herbage are as hay or 
stubble, susceptible of being ignited upon acci- 


dent or intention supplying a spark. This is 
sometimes done purposely in order to clear the 
ground. But the process is not without its 
danger, as the limits to which the conflagration 
shall extend cannot be exactly determined, and 
the rapidly-spreading flames may encircle a way- 
farer or encompass a habitation. To this prac- 
tice, and the peril incident to it, the last clause 
of tho promise refers, with the same gracious 
significance as tho preceding one : “ When tliou 
walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burnt, neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.” 
Beautifully has the hymnist versified the truth 
of the whole promise as exemplified in Christian 
experience. 

** When passing through the watery deep, 

1 ask in faith his promised aid ; 

Tho waves an awful distance keep, 

And shrink from my devoted head : 

Fearless their violence I dare ; 

They cannot harm, for God is there ! 

To him mmo eye of faith I tura, 

And through the fire pursue my w.ny : 

The fire forgets its power to bum, 

The lambent flames around me play , 

I own his power, accept the sign, 

And shout to prove the Saviour iniuo. 

Still nigli me, 0 my Saviour, stuid ! 

And guai'd in fierce temptation’s hour; 

Hide m the hollow of thy hand; 

•Show forth ill me thy saving power; 

Still bo thy arms luy sure defenee; 

Nor earth nor hell shall pluck me thence.” 


THE SIEGE OF MANSOCTL. 

VAKT II. 

How intently all eyes are fixed at this moment 
on the scenes of the distant Crimea! What 
hearts are beating at the intelligence which 
every fresli newspaper reveals 1 The road from 
Balaklava to the camp, now deep in mire from 
iuce.ssant rain, and crowded witli materials homo 
to supply tho departments of the commissariat 
or the ammunition; the now fortified heiglits 
which overlook tho valley of the Inkermann, 
where the marks of the recent battle arc yet 
visible ; the butteries of the French before the 
town, or of tho English before the dockyard of 
Sebastopol; who is not familiar with these? 
Whose heart does not burn as ho turns to each 
new communication from the spot ? The wife 
trembles for her husband — the sister for her 
brother — the parent for her child — ^the man for 
his fellows 1 

Nor is it only scenes of suffering which have 
power to move "men’s minds. Feelings of out- 
raged justice have had their share in directing 
the eyes of spectators to the spot. They have 
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felt Bympatliy wiili the weaker as overrun by 
the strongci'—with the hapless inhabitants of 
Turkey subjt'cl" to an invasion which had no 
riglit in it. Such at least are tlic sentiments 
often avowed, nor do we question their sincerity. 

But how few watch the position of another 
fortress — a fortress which, if it he his own, is, or 
ought to be, incalculably dear to every man; or 
if it be his neighbour’s, sliould awaken the deepest 
concern on behalf of his brotlier ; since spiritual 
iiilerests in their value transcend the temporal ! 
And though tliis fortress be wrested from its 
first allegiance — though it be lost to all the pur- 
poses for which God has made it — how few care 
to observe its position, to mark its decadence, 
or to record wntli indignation how it has been 
villanously overrun by a power w’hich has taken 
treacherous advantage of its weakness ! 

Deplorable is the condition to which the once 
honourable town of Mansoul is now reduced! 
Its lord mayor imprisoned — its recorder, if 
not silenced, rendered contemptible in the eyes 
of its inhabitants (tbougli bis occasional rav- 
ings still greatly alarm and annoy them )— and 
Diabolus the almost undisputed lord of the 
whole domain. 

AVhat can be more dangerous and lamentable 
than the state of that unconverted man, whose 
understanding is darkened, so that he no 
longer appreciates spiritual things at their true 
value, or sees their intimate relations to himself ^ 
— whilst his conscience sounds only iu fitful j 
gusts, and instead of being liis welcome com- 
panion and monitor, is the dreaded uttcrer of re- 
proaches which anticipate tlie ju^t judgments of 
God, and which he cannot endure to Inair. 
There is no war so distracting as civil nar, no 
dissension so grie\ous as household dissension, 
and no situation more desperate than that of a 
man at enmity w'ith himself! The impossibility I 
of silencing such unwelcome, though secret, re- | 
monstrances has often struck “ a dart through j 
the liver ” even of tlie gayest, and caused many 
a Colonel Gardiner to exclaim, in the midst of 
his career of dissipation, “ Oh ! that I were that 
dog!” 

Diabolus might now boast of Mansoul as a 
possession of his own. Let us see how lu^ro- 
ceeds with it. He first secures my Lord Will- 
be-will, and constitutes him, already in his 
interests, governor of the strong places of the 
town. “ So that next to Diabolus himself who 
but my Lord Will-be-will iu all the town of 
Mansoul ! Nor could anything now be done, 
but at his will and pleasure, throughout the 
town^ of Mansoul! When this Will-be-will 
was invested with power, he became desperate ; 
he flatly denied that ho owed any suit or service 
to his wrmer prince and liege lord. This done, 
in the next place he took an oath, and swore 


fidelity to his great master Diabolus, and then, 
stated and settled in his places, honours, 
and preferments, oh ! you cannot think uuh'ss 
you had seen it the stranger work that this work- 
man made in the town of Mansoul !” When the 
will instead of being subject to the law of God 
is corrupted and brought under tlie influence of 
Satan, it becomes the instigator to all arts of 
evil, tlie .'cemy of God and of his laws, th^er- 
ctratorof all kinds of moral outrage. So Will- 
e-will maligns Mr. Recorder — will never 
endure to hear him speak — destroys every frag- 
ment ol the laws of Shaddai which yet remain, 
excepting a few mutilated enactments in the 
possession of Mr. liecorder and out of his reach 
— complains of light, especially if it be near the 
dwelling of the old lord mayor — and resigns 
him.self, in a word, absolutely to the pleasure of 
Diabolus his lord. 

The only remedy which the unsanctified man 
has against the remonstrances of conscicmce is, 
the detormiuation (tli(i will) not to hear it 
sjicak. His resolution is, to abolish within his 
heart all remains of God’s h^gislation — to keep 
the understanding iu blindness — and thus to 
remove iill obstacles wlucli might check the 
sway of evil. Ever since Cain left “ the pre- 
sence of the Lo)’d” after lie had become a 
guilty man, through tlie murder of his brother 
Abel, the same sad story has been constantly 
repeated. Thought, ana God appealing to 
thought, is the great misery of unregenerate 
nature. It is this which renders meditation so 
distasteful to the sinner — solitary confinement 
so intolerable to the criminal. It accords with 
the most natural law's, that to escape from sudi 
remonstrances, the plmiges into evil should 
become deeper and more desperate, and that, 
as the allegorist expresses it, “the imago of 
Shaddai should be defaced, and havoc be made 
of alt remains of the law^s and statutes of 
Shaddai within the town of Mansoul;” w'hilst 
the effect is to turn Mansoul into a brute, and 
make it like to the sensual sow, and at the same 
time to give liberty to “ the lusts of the flesh, 
the lusts of the eyes, and the pride of life.” 

But, as it is necessary that some in the town 
of Mansoul shall hold places of trust and 
honour, Diabolus puls u]), instead of my Lord 
Understanding the mayor, and Mr. Conscience 
the recorder, two substitutes who might better 
serve the purposes of his unrighteous dominion. 
Instead of the former, therefore, the Lord 
Lustings, and instead of the latter, Eorget-good, 
are installed in their place ; and to sum up tlio 
whole, the following are appointed as chief 
magistrates: “Mr. Incredulity, Mr. Haughty, 
Mr. Swearing, Mr. Hardheart, Mr. Pitiless, 
Mr. Enry, Mr. No-truth, Mr. Stand-to-lies, 
Mr. Ealse-peace, Mr. Drunkenness, Mr. Cheat- 
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ing, Mr. Atheism.’' (Undone is ho who 
chooses for the rognlatioi i -.^f his thoughts and 
actions any of these magistrates of evil !) And, 
adds Bunyan, with inimitable truth, “Mr. Incre- 
dulity is the eldest, and Air. Atheism the 
youngest of the company.” He has growm 
older, however, since this sentence was writtf'u. 
AVhatever other persons may hold places of 
trust or honour within the town of Mansoul, 
are in a greater or less degree related to tliese. 

The defences of Mansoul are now sfcrongtl)ened, 
and several strongholds erected. I'lie hold of 
Deliance, entrusted to Spite-God; Aliduight- 
hold (because its object w’as to keep Alansoul 
from the true knowledge of God), commanded 
by Love-no-light ; and Sweet-sin-liold, under the 
authorityof Love-flesh, “which fellow^” says Bun- 
yan, “could find more sweetness in the sucking 
of a lust than he did in all the paradise of 
God.” 

“ And now Diabolus thought himself safe.” 
The original law of God imj)ress('d upon the 
mind is defaced — almost blotted out. God’s 
image is no longer there. Tlie mind sees not 
the things which are excellent. It wills only 
perverse ' things. Conscicjicc rarely spealcs 
witliin it, or if it speaks, speaks only to terrify; 
never to bless. Alan is niidom* ! An eloquent 
passage in the writings of a g('nins of the first 
order may till up the' representation, though 
iiii(l('r anotlu'r iiu'taphor. 

“The stately ruins are visihlc to every eve 
that bera* in their front (yet extant) this dole- 
iVil inscription, Ihro (rod once dwelt. Jllnougli 
a[)pcars of the admirable iraine and structure' of 
the soul of iimii, to show the Divine ])rescnce 
did sometime reside in it; more tluui enough of 
vieious deformity to proclaim be is now retired 
and gone. The lamps are extinct, tiie altar 
ov(Ttiirncd ; the light and love are nouMani.slu'd, 
w'liich did the (me shine with so lu'avc'iily 
brightness, the other burn with so pious fervour. 
The golden candlestick is displaced, and thrown 
away as an useless thing, to make room for the 
throne of the prince of darkness. The saere'd 
incense, which sent rolling up in clouds its ricli 
perfumes, are exchanged for a poisonous hellish 
vapour, and here is, instead of a sweet savour, 
a stench You come amidst all this con- 

fusion, as into the ruined palata; of some great 
prince, in which you see hero the fragments of 
a noble pillar, there the sliatti'red jueces of some 
curious imagery, and all lying neglected and 
useless among heaps of dirt. He that invites 
you to take a view of the soul of man, gives you 
but such another prospect, and doth but say to 
you, Behold the desolation, all tilings rude and 
waste. So that should there be any pretence 
to the Divine pesence, it might be said, If God 
be here, why is it thus ? the faded glory, the 


darl'iu'ss, the disorder, the impurity, the dccayc'd 
state in all respects of this temple, too plainly 
show the great inhabitant is gone.”* 

Such is the slate of every man, with trifling 
variations, until a process, hereafter to ho 
described, shall havii passed upon him. Such, 
dear reader, if unconverted, is your own condi- 
tion. 

There is a communication, more ra])id even 
than the quickiu'ss of the electric telegraph, 
though of this later invcution Bunyan knew 
nothing. Jt is that which carries ii'itelligence 
of the events of earth to the court of heaven. 
The news of the treacherous defalcation of 
Alansoul was known to its master Shaddai, 
With the view of rescuing this important branch 
of his dominions from tlie possession of Diabolus, 
“Emmanuel,” the son of the king, (“ a sweet 
and comely person, luid one that had alway; 
great aflection for those that were in aflliction,*’^ 
“ resolv(‘d to make at a time convenient, a war 
upon the giant Diabolus, (iven whilst he was 
])os.s(‘ssed of ilu‘ town of Alansoul, and that he 
would by strength of hand drive him out of his 
hold, his nest, and take it to himself to be his 
luibitation.” 

But first a proclamation of the king’s intent 
and of the designs of his son, is issued (the 
Scrijiturcs) “ to the no little molestation of the 
tyrant Diabolus,” who resolves (whether by 
force or by fraud— by panal rescripts or by 
flattery of sin) to guard tne town of Alansoul 
from all invasions of its peace. With this view, 
E} e-gate and 3ilar-gate, wlu'ch were in the com- 
mand of my Lord Will-he-will, were to be 
resolutely closed. And lest these means should 
be insuflicient, Diabolus imposes on the inhabit- 
ants ail oath of allegiance to his government ; 
and to make all sure, empowers one Eilth (a 
name ft*r flc&lily lusts) to encoui’age and autho- 
rize tlieiii to do all their pleasure. 

I'he flrst stops taken by king Shaddai to 
recover his town of Alansoul are strikingly 
drscrihed. Ho simds Ibrtli captains (b^^ whom 
Bunyan seems to have meant preachers o God’s 
word). To ca(;h of them the king gives a 
banner — “ Eirst to Captain Boanerges, for ‘he 
was the chief, to him, 1 say, w'ere given ten 
thousand men. Ills ensign was Air. Thunder ; 
he bore the black colour.'?, and his scutcheon was 
the three burning thunderbolts.” 

“The second captain was Captain Conviction; 
to him also w'cre given ten thousand men. His 
ensign’s name w^as Air. Sorrow ; he did bear the 
pale colours ; and bis scutcheon was the book of 
the law wid e open, from whence issued a flame 

“The third captain was Captain Judgment; 

* Howe’s "Liviiif^ Touiplo,” part ii. chap. 4. 
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to lulu ^Yclv teu ihoiieaud men. His 

ensit^ii’s name wurf :^^r. 'rfiTor; he bai'o the red 
colours, and his scutcluoii was a buruiiii; liery 
furnace.” 

The luurth captain was Captain Executioii; 
to him were givmi ten thousand men. His 
ensign was one Mr. Justice; he also bare tht 
red colours, aiul his scutcheon was a Iriiitless 
tree, wiili an axe lying at the root tlien'of.” 

These ihlieers accordingly, with a large army, 
place themselves before Ear-gate, whilst Captain 
Bcjanerges sends iiis trumpeter to summon the 
town in the name of his master. 



TlfR TRt'UPkTKUS SUSIMUNS TU 

The message is sent once, twice, and a third 
time, still more loudly, but in vain. At length 
‘Will-be-wili, “with big and milling words,” 
comes to parley and carries tiie message back to 
Marisoul. 

“When the utmost time was come, Boanerges 
was resolved to hear their ajiswor ; whcretbre he 
sent out) his trumpeter again, to summon 
Mansonl to a hearing of the message tlmt they 
had brought from Shaddai; so ho went and 
sounded, and the townsmen came up, but made 
Ear-gate as san‘ us they could. Now when they 
were come up t o the top of the wall, Captain 
Boanerges desired to see the lord mayor ; but 


my Lord Licrcdulity was the lord mayor, for 
he came in the room of my Lord Lustings. 
So Incredulity came up and showed himself over 
the wall. But wdien the Captain Boanerges 
had sot his eyes upon him, he eried out aloud, 
“ This is not he ; where is my Lord Under- 
standing, the ancient lord mayor of the town 
of Maiisoul 'i lor to him I w ould deliver my 
message’.” 

The four c.'iptains now issue their summonses 
in succession. The description of their appear- 
ance is one ol' the best passages in the “ Holy 
War.” 

First Captain Boanerges (“ whose were the 
black colours, and whoso scutclu'oii was the 
three biiniing llumderbolts,”) boldly summons 
the inhabitants of the town. Then stood forth 
Captain Couviiiiou, (“ his were the pale colours, 
md for a scutelu’on he had the book of the law 
wide open,”) and he reasoius with them on their 
folly and guilt, should they refuse to accept the 
gracious offers of Emmanuel. Captain Judg- 
ment (“ w hose w (ire the red colours, and for a 
I scutcheon tlic burning liery furnace,”) warns 
I them of the imminence of tiieir coming danger, 
and causes even Diabolus to treiiiblo ; whilst 
j Captain E.xeeutiou pronounces on them tlie 
I terrible sentence w'hicli their disloyally lind 
I deserved. 

The author in tlicse passages iiitcmds en- 
I deiitly to indicate ilie appeals of his lioly law, by 
which God urges mc’ii to repent.anco for sin, 

1 whether tiiese varieties be exhibited by difierent 
I preachers or by the changing utterances of only 
j one. 

i Such summonses were, however, in vain. The 
law alone is powerless to touch man’s ears or 
to open his hetirt. Jt makes him shudder — it 
cannot renew iiis nature. Mausoul refused to 
hear; yet a sound did bc’at against Ear-gate, 
though tlic force thereof could not break it open. 
Incredulity (tlie prestmt lord mayor) and 
Forget-good (the present recordiT) were the 
only persons found to reply, aud both of them 
spoke words of defiance. My l^ord Will-bc-will 
takes special pains w ith the defences of Mansoul, 
double locks the gates, a[)pomts one Mr. 
Prejudice, wdlb fifty deaf men, captain of the 
ward, and prepares for the most resolute resist- 
ance. 

And now commences in earnest the siege of 
Mansoul. Dear reader, is not thy heart this 
garrison ? Art thou not summoned in the 
mime of heaven’s King? Hast thou as yet 
refused all appeals ? resisted all overtures P 
Does prejudice blind thee ? and a perverse will 
arm thee against the truth ? Have appeal — 
reuionstrance — warning — terror been hitherto 
lost upon thee! yhall they be always in 
vain ? 


THE PULPIT IN THE 
PAMILY. 

EELTOIOIf NOT THE EOE OF 
INNOCENT ENJOYMENT. 


It cannot be supposed that it wfis by 
mere accident that the Saviour 
began his miracles at a wedding, rather 
than at the grave of Lazarus, or the gates 
of Nain. His brief sojourn on earth, 
after ho had entered on his ministry, was only 
three years and a half. Now, consi(it;ring what 
an eventful life that was to be, constituting the 
New Testament history, forming the basis for 
the opinions and feelings of all coming genera- 
tions with regard to him, it was, no doubt, 
viewed by InlLiiito Wisdom as of the first im- 
portance that all his public acts should be ar- 
ranged with regard to tlio best effect upon the 
great end for which he came into the world. 
Thus, though his daily life seems wholly unpre- 
meditated, his great works accidental, depending 
only on his happening to meet lliis or that 
object of compassion, we must sujipose that all 
was planned beforehand, and that it was the 
suggestion of Divine wisdom and goodness that 
he should b('gin his miracles at a scene which, 
more than any other, interests every one, of 
whatever time or nation. l'’he Saviour takes his 
place by the side of a bridegroom and bride, 
and at their wedding, in their presence, and fir 
their happiness, he first manifests forth his 
glory ; and his disciples, who had thus far be- 
lieved through the testimony of John the Bu])- 
tist, now receive him and testify of him as the 
Christ, from their own knowledge. He could 
have produced tliis (•fleet on tliem and otliers, 
by casting out a devil, or destroying a herd of 
swine, or by curing the palsy, or opening a 
grave. “How great is his wisdom, and how 
great is his beauty.” Ho gcM^s to a wedding; 
ho meets the human race, whom he como to 
bless, first of all, at a nuptial ceremony. He 
mingles his sympathies with their joys, before he 
mourns with them in their sorrows. He thus 
tells them that he has not come to look on the 
dark side of their condition alone, but to take a 
just view of it; to rejoice with them that rejoice, 
as well as to weep with them that weep, retjog- 
nising the truth that there is much in this 
worm to make us happy, and nothing more so 
than the love of kindred hearts, united in those 
bonds which the benevolent Creator constituted 
in paradise. Ho has come to deliver us from 
hell, and he wishes us to know that there is a 
heaven. We are subject to miseries inniuner- 


able and great, our danger is foarliil, our liability 
to eternal sorrow is alarming ; but other things 
also are true — that God loves us with a benevo- 
lent and compassionate love, seeks our perfect 
happiness, and would restore us to that which 
our first parents lost by the fidl ; and not only 
would he make us happy hereafter ; he wishes 
us to know that the ways of wisdom, here, are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace ; 
that religion is not only consistent with present 
happiness, but eminently promotes it; that 
Christ and religion do not frown upon human 
joys, but, on the contrary, purify them, hallow 
them, impart a zest to them, and give with them 
that richest and sweetest ingrethent, a sense of 
God’s approbation and love. 

So that it* any are tempted to look upon 
religion as an enemy to innocent pleasure, and 
feel that to be followers of Christ is to take the 
veil ; that to enter the Christian church is to 
shake hands at the door with every innocent 
enjoyment ; that putting on the new man is to 
put on sUlfness and austerity ; that being con- 
verted is being made unfit for social life ; and 
that religion means the surrendering of every- 
thing and gaining nothing ; they may seo their 
error corrected by this testimony of Christ our 
Saviour, in favour of human happiness, in his 
being present at a wedding, and in his begin- 
ning the work for whicli he came from heaven 
by contributing to the hilarity of a w(jdding 
feast. So lar from being unfriendly to human 
happiness, religion alone warrants and enables 
us to be perfectly happy in this world. The 
church of Christ is spoken of in the Bible as the 
only portion of the numan race that has claims 
to perfect happiness. Cliristians are represented, 
by this same figure of marriage, as raised to the 
height of earthly happiness, in being the bride 
of Christ. Is tlus an austere, melancholy 
creature, that comes floating by us on the wings 
of fancy, to whom are addressed such w ords as 
these : “ All thy garments smell of myrrli, and 
aloes, and cassia, out of the ivory palaces w here- 
by they have made thee glad.”* “The king’s 
daughter is all glorious within ; her clothing is 
of wrought gold.” Though spiriUnJ things, it 
might be said, are designated by^ these metaphors, 
w'hich describe the church of God in its holiness 
and happiness, yet if such effects, pictured by 
such images of beauty, cm be the result of 
religious joy, siuH3ly ndigion is eminently favoiur- 
able to the highest bliss. 

But religion, it is said, forbids us to frequent 
playhouses, and frowns on dances between the 
sexes. There is a great mistake here. Eeligion 
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18 not rospoiii^ible Ibr malting these tiling ob- 
noxious. Must a man or woinau bo a Christian 
in order to fool disapprobation of ivaltzin"? Do 
none but Christians think that siicli a thing is 
unsuitable ? Do wc need to be coiiviTted before 
we can disapprove of things which the devotees 
of Juggernaut’s temple, and before his blood- 
stauied ear, practise ; are Cliristians alone blessed 
witli the light of nature, to disallow things which 
the light of nature surely condemns f \V ere 
we to argue against theatres, we would not, or 
wo need not, quote one passage of the Bible; 
for even many individuals not in the Christian 
church are among the very best authorities 
as to the pernicious effect of play-acting ; and 
with regard to romances — which are pernicious, 
not from the use of imagination in them, but 
from their exaggtTatcd and false views of Ihhigs, 
and from the had effect, even when th('y are iriu*, 
produced hy dwelling too much upon ficiitious 
scenes — if one, we say, were to preach against 
readin<^ such compositions, and should quote 
the Bible, he might perhaps, first of all, cile 
from it a quotation which Paul makes from a 
heathen poet ; for he quotes Euripides, or jNli*- 
nander, wdio both have it, when he says, “ E\ il 
coininunicatious corrupt good manners.” 

Let not the friends of promiscuous daiKung. 
and of theatres, and of certain novels, laj' their 
coudeiiination at the door of religion ; they are 
tried and condemned, as it were, in the common 
pleas of moral sentiments, not first of all in the 
higher judicatory of religion; though if* tliey 
take their appcsil to that, the judgment of the 
lower court will certainly be confirmed against 
them. 

While with their knowledge of their own 
hearts, compared with the holines.s of God, and 
with their self-disapprobation, and with opposi- 
tion from the world around them to that which 
they hold most dear, Christians, if in this life 
only they had hope in Christ, wmiild of all men 
be the most miserable ; yet, with the hope of 
future blessedness, which eAters greatly into all 
their present joys, and assures them that their 
faith is not in vain, Cliristians arc of all men the 
happiest, and the most to be envied. Take 
them in the moments of thinr higliest earthly 
joy, when^ their best earthly aileclions arc 
crowned with all that lu'art can wish. A Chris- 
tian, from those heights of happiness which, to 
an unregeiierate man, are the highest conceivable, 
can say, There is happiness, now, and hereafter, 
wliich is superior to this. “ 0 God, ihou art my 
God.” “AVh om have 1 in heaven but thee ? and 
there is none upon earth that 1 desire beside 
thee.” Sometimes, in the midst of the highest 
earthly joys, we are visited by tliis feeling — 
"After all, this does not satisfy me; my soul 
evaves something else.” It may be said of every 
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form of earthly pleasure, “ AV'hoso drinketh oi 
this water shaU tliirst again.*’ And is there 
anything else more satisfying than the highest 
earthly joy ? Yes, and something which loaves 
no desire unsatisfied. And here wo have the 
explanation of those wonderful w’ords of Christ, 
which none can properly understand till thoy 
ex'perience the truth of them : “ I am the bread 
of life. He that comoih to me shall never 
hunger, and he that believe th on me shall never 
thirst.” Eeligioii alone satisfies the w/ints of 
the soul; it is an addition to evciy form of 
human happiness ; tliere is not one human joy 
which is not made richer and sweeter by the 
consciousness that, w ith it, wc have peace with 
God. Then, too, the thoughts of change, and 
decay, and the end of every fond enjoyment, 
will come unbidden into every bower of oar^My 
ba})j)iness ; and tlie Cliristian alone can triumph 
over such tliouglits, knowing tliat the happiness 
which is above all to him, is superior to time 
and cbaiige and death ; for “ things present 
and things to come all are yours, and yo aro 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 

AVe liave not followed cunningly devised fables, 
and w'c have no private end to secure, wlicn we 
say to you that, if you would be truly liapiiy in 
this world, you must ho a Christian. We would 
select some young friend, whose prospects are 
th(i fairest, and V. Ik ISO pres('nt happiiK'sa is all 
which tlie world can ever give, and would say to 
that young friend ; “ Your happiness is greatly 
deficient. One thing thou lackest. I’liousands 
like you have ‘clasped these phantoms, and 
have found them air.’ Jesus said to the people 
around him, ‘Your latliers did eat manna in 
he wildiTuesB, and are dead.’ So we may say 
to you, These joys se(im to you like angel’s food, 
but all before us, wdio liave fi'd upon tbcm, 
'lovertlicless are dead. All like you w ho have 
lad the world for their chief good, ‘ did cat 
manna in the w ildc'i’ness and wdiat arc they 
the better for it ? They bad not that broad from 
heaven, but Christ givctli you that true bread 
from bcavi‘ 11 .” 

It is deeply affecting to think of those ivho 
bad this wmrld for a portion, and lived in pleasure, 
finding, in another w^orld, that Christians were, 
even in tliis life, happier than they ; tliat they 
reeeived their good things, as they esteemed 
them, and likewise Christians evil things in 
their conflicts with evil, but now they aro com- 
forted, while the sinner is tormented. AVhat a 
differimt thing religion wull seem to many in 
another wmrld. Hero they connect it only with 
austerity, self-denial, weeing; all seems cold 
and repulsive to them. Blow will it seem when 
the beauty of the Lord our God is upon us, whou 
every form and evcjry face is angelic — nay, more 
than this --like Christ, for “we shall bo like 
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him;** when our dwelling-pUce is the New 
Jerusalem, where the God of creation has 
lavished the exccedivg riches of his pow'cr 
and skill; “w^herc angels \\n\k and seraphs 
are tho warders;” where w'e may have music, 
and eloquence, and genius, and landscapes, 
and travels, and society, and friendships, and 
;4reat congregations, and homes, and friends 
restored to each other; and the walls, and 
foundations, and gates, and pavements of our 
2)hice of habitation sliall be of prodigal affluence, 
but forgotten by us in the incomparable joys of 
the heart and mind? la this the Christian’s 
lu'aven ? the lost sinner, the devotee of fashion, 
tlie voluptuous man, will say ; have Christians 
gained all this by th()ir religion ? I'heir happi- 
ness, in full tide, is just beginning for eteriiitjr, 
and ours is ended. Then they will li(‘ dowm m 
sorrow ; but they were fore'.varnod of this, and 
were assured that godliness lias “ the promise of 
this life and of that w'hich is to come.” 

And yet th(i Saviour himself complained that 
wfflile he tried to make men liad tluit religion 
was sometliing cheerful, and fitted to make them 
])crfectly happy, he was repulsed by them, as 
much as when he w'arned them of the eoiiso- 
quences of sin. “ AVhereiuito,” he says, ‘‘shall 
iken this generation?” Eor the burden of 
John’s mission w^as repentance and reformation ; 
and he enforced it by his own austere life ; but 
this repulsed them, when tho excitement of 
novelty w'as over, and they said, “ Ho hath a 
devil ; he is so peculiar, such a bigot, frowning 
upon every w^orldly pleasure, denouncing us with 
such vehemence, and living in such a super- 
natural w'^ay, that he must be possessed.” The 
Son of man came eating and drinking, tliat is, 
like other people ; he began his public ministry 
at a wedding, and the first thing which he did 
W'as to create the means of a festi\e entertain- 
ment. Did he suit the tastes and wdshes of 
men any better ? “ And they said. Behold a 

man gluttonous, and a wiue-hibher, a friend of 
publicans and sinners. But wisdom is justified 
of her children.” Every one who is truly wise 
will appreciate tho wisdom of his course in 
trying to conciliate men by being cheerful and 
kind, though, alas ! to no puiqjose. But let the 
disposition of Christ, as presented to us in this 
narrative, convince every one that the nature of 
religion is cheerful and iuteud(ffl to make men 
happy ; that the path of the just is like the 
shining light ; ancf that a happy Cliristiau life, 
with heaven at the end of it, is better than a 
life of sin writb hell for its reward. D’ you will 
begin a religious life, if you will make Christ 
your friend, and be a friend to him, ho will 
surprise you with the blessings of goodness, and 
with his power to make you happier, infinitely hap- 
pier, even in this life, than the world can ever do. 


See that bright and cheerful face of the ruler 
of the feast, at the head of the table, after he 
has tasted Christ’s wine, lie beckons to the 
bridegroom, and compliments him upon his 
affluent, j^enerous conduct to his quests. Thus 
many a friend of yours gets praise from vou, 
and gratitude, for goodness and kindness w’hich 
are Clirist’s doings. Oh that you could see his 
hand and his heart in all that makes your life 
happy, and he persuaded that he is the best of 
friends, and tliat to be a friend of his is the best 
relation and character w'hich you can sustain. 


ILLUSTEIOUS MOTHEES. 

I PABT 111. 

MONICA. 

Augustine arrived in Eome, and the first thing 
he experienced was a long and dangerous sick- 
ness. As li(‘ tossed about in feverish excite- 
ment, his mijid wuuited other comfort than w'hat 
Manichajisra could grant. When he recovered, 
lie became acquainted with the leaders of that 
sect, and Monica’s son required no more to con- 
I vince him of the liollowucss aud heartlessness of 
I the system, lie was sick of Eomc, he was sick 
of the Manichajaus, and he tired, too, of him- 
self. “ Oh God,” he cried, “ give me a man 
acquainted witli thy word, to guide me to 
peace !” And his 2)rayer was heard. 

Symmaehiis, the governor of Milan, wanted a 
toacluT of rhetoric for that city. Augustine 
was recommended, and, having delivered a trial 
discourse, he received tlie appointment. 

In Milan, there lived at that tnue the venera- 
ble Ambrosins. Who could worthily describe 
this man ? He had been unanimously chosen a 
bishop, and as such gave all he possessed to the 
poor, except what was necessary for the support 
of his beloved sister, Marcfflliua. He it was 
who refused to dispense the Lord’s Supper in 
the presence of an emperor v;ho had with 
cruelty shed iunocent blood, and he had 
debarred the same exalted piTsonage Irom 
admission to church fellowship, till he had sub- 
mitted to the ecclesiastical discipline which was 
required from the meanest of his subjects. The 
daily food of this excellent man was the word of 
God, and the model of his whole life was the 
Saviour of Nazareth. 

Augustine heard him preach, and was won by 
his eloquence. He wished to make his acquaint- 
ance; but once when ho entered the bishop’s 
room, and saw the good man so earnestly 
engaged in reading the Scripture that he had 
not observed him, he could not disturb him 
again and again he came, but in vain. He, how- 
ever, often neard Ambroeius preach, aoad loved 
hi«f» 
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Meanwhile, beyond the ocean, Monica had no 
rest. She woke up at night with the cry, “ Oh, 
my son Augustine ! Oh &od, convert my son !*’ 
and the morning star often found her on her 
Itnees at her bedside, crying, “ My son, my son !’* 
An inward impulse said, Oo, seek yoim son ; and 
with Navigius, the second son, she took a ship 
to sail to !^me. 

Fear not, thou wrestler with God, thou shalt 
yet have success. During the voyage, a storm 
came. The sailors were in despair, but Monica 
cried in the midst of the tempest to Him who 
has the wind and the waves under his control. 
Like Paul, she knew that she should reach the 
shore in safety; God had given her soul that 
assurance in the hour of peril. Before such 
faith, the wildest waves have no power, and 
must be still. 

She is once more at the side of him whose 
name she had so often mentioned in prayer. 
She discovers, to her great joy, that he has com- 
pletely broken loose from tlie Manichaoans. 
With two friends, he is seeking earnc,stly after 
truth. There was, however, still sometliijig in 
the w'ay which barred every door by wliich 
peace could enter. He was yet living a life of 
dissipation and sensuality, and till he broke 
loose from this, it w'as impossible for him even 
to comprehend the truths of the gospel; for 
nothing so effectually bars the door of the heart 
against serious imj^ressions as sins of licentious- 
ness. Monica, however, arranged that the 
partner of his sin and the mother of his boy 
should leave him and return to aVfrica. Augus- 
tine was now' in his thirtieth year. He had 
learned where peace w'as to be found, but he 
was not willing to enter through the strait gate 
—at least not yet. He saw (jtliers forsake all 
to follow Christ, and he gnashed his teeth with 
rage at himself that ho could not follow their 
example. In great excitement, ho j’ctired to 
a garden to pray and weep, and wdiile thus 
engaged, he heard a voice as of a child singing 
in a neighbouring window, and tlie burden of 
the song was, “ Take it, and read ! take it, and 
read !” He arose, took up the New Testament, 
which was lying open, and read in silence. The 
first words on w'hich his eye fell w ere, “ Not in 
rioting and drunkenness; not in chambering 
and wantoimess ; not in strife and envying; but j 
put ye ou the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not 
provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.” 
It was enough. He soon stood beside liis 
mother, and told her his manly resolve ; he told 
her tliat ho had forsaken the world to follow 
Christ. 

In a few weeks he retii’cd unostentatiously, 
with his mother, to a country residence, wher-e 
he was joined by a few faithful friends. Here 
he spent whole days and nights in the study of 
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the Scriptm’es. Monica's experience tended to 
soften the fiery sallies of the son’s imagination. 
Wliat a treasure to him it was to have such a 
mother now ! The professor of rhetoric and his 
friends felt that she knew more than they all, 
for she had been long under the teaclfing of the 
Holy Spirit, and her words fell like dew on their 
souls. In the year 387, Augustine returned to 
Milan, and with many dear mends was baptized 
by Ambrosius. He then resolved to go to 
Africa with his mother. At Ostia they rested. 
The mother’s heart was too full of joy. What 
do I want more,” she said, “ on earth ? My 
hope is fulfilled, my prayer is luiswercd; you 
are sot free from sin to serve the living God. 
What more do I want on earth ?” Adopting, 
with slight modification, the aged Simeon’s 
language, she might have said, “ Lord, now let 
thy servant depart in peace, for my son has 
seen thy salvation.” 

Five or six days later, she was seized with a 
fever. Her work was done, and she was called 
home. “ Give yourselves no trouble about my 
burial,” she said, “ my Saviour will know where 
to come to awake me ou the resurrection morn.” 
It was in the fifty-sixth year of her age that 
Augustine closed his mother’s eyes. He could 
not weep nor sorrow' as those that have no hope. 
When all was stdl, his fri(*nd Evodius took a hai’p, 
and sung the 101st Psalm : “ I will sing of mercy 
and of judgment ; to thee, O Lord, 1 will sing.” 
]^^ar from the ashes of her husband, and far from 
the spot where she hoped to rest, the dust of 
I this illustrious mother w'as committed to the 
I earth, ui the hope of a glorious resurrc'ctioii. 

I English mothers! are you praying for your 
I children as Monica prayed for iier’s ? 


THE UNEQUAL YOKE. 

PAUT III. 

Ten years passed awa^, and my education was 
completed. Happily lor me, the ladies under 
W'hosc care I had been placed were talented, 
judicious, and decidedly pious. They had always 
taken a great interest in me, and had faithfully 
endeavoured, not only to perfect mo in ail 
necessary accomplishments, but to form my cha- 
racter, and prej)are me for life’s duties and 
trials. I rc'turned for a few weeks to my lather’s 
liouse, to spend the summer vacatiou with my 
brother, who had by tliis time grown a fine boy. 
My father, I may observe in passing, in spite of 
all bis coldness and reserve to others, indulged 
his son. 

A short time after my brother’s return to 
school, I went to London to visit an old frienrf 
of my mother’s. It was late in the evening 
when I arrived at Mrs. Wentworth’s mansion. 
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I had never seen her, aud though I wns not 
naturallv timid, 1 felt a degree of trepidation as 
I ascended the handsome staircase wnich led to 
the drawing-room. It was autumn, and the 
weather was rather chilly, but a bright fire threw 
an air of comfort around; everything in the 
room betokened wealth and elegance. Mrs. 
"Wentworth soon entered, and drawing me close 
to her, imprinted the warmest kiss upon my bps 
that I had ever received since I was a child. 

“ I am glad to see you, my dear and smiling 
kindly upon me as she removed my bonnet, and 
let the thick clustering curls tall upon my 
shoulders ; “ you are your mother’s child, the 
same as I knew her when slie was your age. 
G-od grant that you may resemble her as much 
in heart and character as you do in person.” 

There was something inexpressibly sweet and 
winning m Mrs. Wentworth’s manner. She 
was tall and graceful; her hair was wdiite as 
silver, her eyes dark and lust^rous, although she 
had alrx'ady reached her seventy-second year. 
She w^as dressed with grc*at elegance in deep 
mourning, for she was a widow. Many subjects 
were discussed during that evening. She asked 
me of my mother, and her death ; of my brother ; 
of my sclu>ol-girl days; but cautiously avoided 
saying much of my father or step-mother. 1 
retired early to rest. The room that \vaa given 
to me for my use during my residence with her 
had every comfort in it that T could dc'sire, and 
it was with a lighter aud a gratciful heart that 1 
kneeled that night, and blessed God for his 
kindness to me. WIkmi I awoke in the moniing 
the sun was shining cheerfully into the room. I 
rose and dressc'd myself; and after reading in 
my mother’s Bible, I sat down and mused on the 
events of my past life, and m y present condition, 
and was almost beginning to weave for myself a 
future, when I was summoned to tlie breakfast- 
table. Mrs. AVentworth was there ; the seat at 
the head of the table was vacant, aud wdicn 1 
entered, she said, “ While you remain wdih me, 
my dear, I wish you to assist me as much as 
possible, for your ow'n good as well as for my 
comfort; you will, therefore, preside at the 
table.” 

To be brief, my time here was spent happily 
and profitably. Among the number of Mrs. 
Wentworth’s favourite friends was a young man 
who was studying for the ministry ; he was the 
son of a dear friend, and in him she had always 
taken a deep interest. Ho was seated with 
Mrs. Wentworth one evening, reading to her, 
when I returned from pending a few hours wdth 
a young companion. He rose when I entered, 
aud bowed gracefully as I advanced to meet him. 
I was at once strude "with his appearance, as I 
met his kind smile. The expressive eyes, the 
broad fair forehead, the determined brow', and 


finely-formed mouth, indeed the whole fsice, told 
at once of power, fitness, and kindness. We 
were soon seated side by side ; and after some 
little pleasant conversation, Mrs. Wentworth 
asked me to sing to her one of my favourite 
sacred pieces. The piece was sung, another, 
and then another followed; and then William 
Douglas read to us, interspersing his reading 
with conversation, that not only displayed a 
cultivated mind, but one deeply imbued with 
religious tnith, and a heart devoted to the 
Saviour. The evening thus occupied, passed 
rapidly away, and we separated. 

Many such evenings came, and passed; the fogs 
of November had succec'ded the clear days of 
autumn, and I was still with Mrs. Wentworth, 
and William Douglas continued to be one of her 
most constant \dsitors, developing at each inter- 
course a character that was calculated to win 
regard. Six months thus passed away, and many 
more might have passed but for one sad event. 
The health of my friend had for some time been 
visibly declining, yet not siilficicntly to alarm 
any of us. We had spent a very happy evening 
together — Mrs. Wentworth, William, and f. 
She seemed feeble when 1 led her to her own 
room ; and as I w'as leaving her, she called mo 
back, and again kissed mo and blessed me. In 
the morning, when her maid went to awake her, 
she was dead! She had died in her sleep, without 
a struggle, for her face was sw'eet and placid, 
even as it was in life. AVilliam was soon at my 
side, ajid in that hour of deep sorrow, he poured 
forth all his heart, and fondly did I return that 
aftectiou. A new existence seemed opening 
before me. J had found — 

** Something to love, 

To clasp affection’s teudiils round,” 

and that, too, with an affection refined aud 
sanctified. My childhood, with its sad remem- 
brances, my still more lonely girlhood, apjieared 
now as nothing : all were gone for ever, like the 
remembrance of a sad dream. 

The sad day of Mrs. Wentworth’s funeral 
came and passed. The evening of that day I 
spent alonci w'ith William, when he took occa- 
sion to relate to me all his early history — 
the struggles he had passed through before he 
could advance thus far in his profession — what 
his prospects were for the future ; and then it 
was that I promised, faithfully promised, to be- 
come his vrife. I now returned home, and in a 
few days I informed my father of my engage- 
ment. I was prepared for opposition and delay, 
because Mr. Douglas w^aa not yet settled in life ; 
hut I did not anticipate the withering scorn 
that met me at the avowal of his “ low birth,” 
his poverty,” and, above all, because he be- 
longed to the hated and despised class of “ evan- 
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gelicals for in those days such as held decided 
views of gospel truth were often branded with a 
reproach, of which in later and more favoured 
times we can form but very imperfect notions. 
I had never seen my father in a passion before ; 
ho was cold, sarcastic, and bitter ; no wonder, 
then, that I trembled with fear as he said, “ I 
give you one week to consider, 'Helen ; and if 
you arc not prepared then to promise that you 
will never see that man again, and break off all 
connection with him and his, that moment you 
leave my house, and for ever, to provide for 
y ourself os yon "best can.” 

I vTote to William at once, and begged him 
to come and see me. His answer was like 
himself — so noble and straightforward : “ 1 will 
meet you, Helen, in your father’s presence.” 

We met accordingly. There was something 
so attractive in William’s manner, that 1 thought, 
could they meet, he would move even my father ; 
but I was mistaken. I am an old woman now, 
and I have passed through many scenes of fear 
and trial, but the remembrance of that slumt in- 
terview is as if it were oven now passing. I sec 
now the calm composed dignity and earnestness 
of my lover, contrasted with the cruel taunting 
bitterness of my fiither. I besought him and 
entreated him ; I promised that wc would pa- 
tiently wait until years had pass('d, and suc- 
cess had crowned his efforts ; hut all was of no 
avail. “ Choose now, promise now, or go — go 
•^ith your drivelling Methodist.” 

Well, I promised ; and that one little word, 
“ I will,” separated those two loving hearts ; 
otherwise uttered, it would have bound them to- 
gether ! Sadly we parted ; one hurried sentence, 
one sad embrace, and ve parted, never again to 
meet in youth and in hope ! If my home were 
unhappy before, it was now doubly so; my 
father treated me with more colduess than ever ; 
my step-mother with positive insult ; even my 
brother had caught something of their spirit, 
and would often taunt me witli my love for the 
“Methodist parson.” This I felt most keenly, 
for I loved my brother ; he was Avayward and 
thoughtless, hut lie had a Itind heart ; and once, 
after some careless ji'st, 1 hared mine to liiin, 
and told him wliat I hud sullered ; he tlien pro- 
mised to love me and care for me, and that we 
would live for each otlier. 

Time passed on; my brother, wlio had stu- 
died aa a surgeon, had now commenced practice 
in London. I wont to visit him, and arrange 
his home. We W'erc very buppy together, and I 
had great influence over him. He was fluid of 
company, gay, and tlioiightless, but my per- 
suasions and influence kept him from neglecting 
the sabbath. It is true he did not love it iis a 
holy day of rest, and would rather wander from 
place to place to listen to some favourite and 
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eloquent nreachcr than attend any settled mi- 
nistry. One evening we went together to hear 
a young man of great promise, of wliom ho had 
heard. Wc entered the place of worship, and 
found it crowded to excess ; but after some 
little difliculiy wc obtained a seat. A few mo- 
ments passed, and then I would have given 
w'orlds to have been away ; for in the minister 
who ascended to that pulpit, I recognised one 
whom I had hoped never to meet again on this 
side the grave ; but it was too late. 

He rose : the voice at first fell upon my ear 
like the sound of distant music; the words I 
could not hoar ; but soon on they came, firei in 
mild persuasion, then with burning (*loquence, ns 
he pleaded with sinners and told of a ISaviour’s 
love. One hour of deep and thrilling interest, 
and all Avas oA'cr. I had seen him, and heard 
him in his poAver and success, and all aaus over. 
Ho Avas lost to me, and 1 to liim for over. 

“ Thai man will be the first preacher of tho 
day,” said my brother, as avc passed from tho 
chapel. “What power, Avliat eloquence, Avliat 
dignity! He has just refused one. of tho best 
city churcho.s, I hear ; lie lilies the country bet- 
ter. AVhat are you thiiddng of, Helen ? has the 
young ])reaclier imjiressed your heart ?” 

At that moment lio passed; it Avas com- 
mencing to rain heaAily, and my brother jiolitely 
oflered the strangiT his own umbrella ; he turned, 
AA'as about to tako it, when our eyes met — one 
look — and he Avas gone. 

“ Wiiy, Helen, you have ” 

“ Hush, Charles, hush 1 that Avas William 
Douglas,” was all 1 could say. 


THE AHMY SUEHEON AND THE IN- 
COKIUOIBLE SUNDAY-SCHOLAE. 

In one of our happy English Sunday schools 
tliere was one boy who seemed perfectly deaf to 
all instruction. He had a good memory, and 
could learn his le.ssona so fast that he bad ample 
time to plague his school-fcilovvs aiul grieve 
his teacher’s heart. He was rcprovi'd, blamed, 
punished, and at last cxpelli'd! His parejits 
hoped change might be beneficial, aiid sent him 
to anotlicr Sunday school, but Avith the same 
results: hynms and chapters were speedily 
transferred to his memory, yet tl\ey aid not 
affect his conduct, and again he was sent away 
ill despair. A clever and successful manager df 
mcorri(jihh‘s compassionately took him by tlie liand, 
and gave him a third opportunity of ^lining a 
good ciiaracter, hut all in vain ; and with ii.ueli 
reluctance — for the sake of others — dismission 
again A\a« unavoidable. Thus left to himself, ns 
he passed through youth ho plunged into all 
sorts of low and degrading vice, and ere he 
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reached manhood enlisted for a soldier. His [ 
friends sorrowed, but had not the means of re- | 
leasing him, and he was ordered, with his re- ' 
giincnt, for service in a distant country. They 
wijre soon culled into action, and the stoutest 
wore appalled by tlie scene of blood around. 
The new recruit did not want for courage, and 
stood his ground so manfully that ho did not 
fall till pierced by many bullets — so many that 
it is marvellous none were mortal ; for when he 
came under the surgeon’s hands a consultation 
was held, and it was deemed almost impossible 
to extract the balls without sacrificing his life. 
Ho was, therefore, left awhile, till several could 
be at liberty to assist. The first surgeon who 
came to prepare the soldier for tlie operation 
stood aghast at the nature of liis wounds, then 
bending down to his ear, said gently, “ My poor 
lad, you have a fearful ordeal to undergo ; have 
you over been to a Sunday school ?” i 

“ Tea, air, when I was a hoy,” answered the 
astonished soldier. 

“ Well, then,” eouUniied the surgeon, “ I 
dare say you h'arned some hymns aud texts of 
Seripturc; try and reeolleet them ; they will help 
you to bear your suffering, and 1 hop(5 prepare 
you for the change vvhich may he its conse- 
quence.” 

The young man’s tlioughts were presently 
transported to the various school-rooms in which 
h(j had heard, with heedless cars, many an earnest 
appeal to his consciciua*, many a holy sahbatli 
lesson which ho had neglected, or made game of, 
to his teacdier’a gi’cat disconragement. iVajc, 
however, all returned to him so vividly that he 
scarcely r(‘garded tlio torture of extraetiiig tlie 
musket balls, and as day after day tlio friendly 
Burgeon added a word of admonition or of coun- 
sel, the seed sown in his childliood began to 
yield its fruits. A Bible was easily jjrocured, 
and the t('dium of convalesceiicc was ])ii‘asantly 
bcgiiih'd by studying if a holy truths, till the in- 
corrigible Sunday scholar became a meek disci pk^ 
of the holy Jesus, rejoicing in the pardon of liis 
sms, and anxious as far as ])ossihle to repair 
his youtlifiil follies by a life of indu.slry and holi- 
ness. As lie was too mneh shattered for fiiWln'r 
serv'icc, he was dischai’ged and sent home, and 
when I last heard of him, he had been for 
several 3"('.ar.s maintaining his family in comfort 
as a cab-driver in one of our large cities, and 
had been long distingiiislu'd in his nt'ighhourhood 
by his consistent moral conduct, .sincere piety, 
and his refusal of all Sunday cab work ! 


So3lK of heaven's heat family pictures in this world .are 
humble saints under affliction, for they are most like the 
original, who was a man i)f sorrows and acquainted wilh 
grief.— G ordon. 


THE HEAUTY OF DEATH. 


Wrap not the dying Led in gloom, 

As tliongh ahme the* sinner's doom 
Were being spoken there ; 

Nor think thee, that the death-bed aigli 
Is one, which heavenly watchers nigh. 
Hear, and avert a saddened eye, 

And mournful glances wear. 

II. 

The swan, as ancient legends say. 

In deatli pours forth hi.s sweetest lay, 
The finest note tlie kvst ; 

As though to evciy lireeze hcM tell, 
That music had a })ower to swell, 

E'en on the bosom of the knell, 

Of life’s tide ebbing fast. 

III. 

The dolphin, 'mid expiring throes, 

More exfpii.sito in beauty gi’ows, 

A.S fades the strcngtli of'life ; 

And tintings bright of .'^ripphire blue, 
And r.iinbow liglits of every hue. 

More ex(piisitp each moment shew, 

As fainter grows the strife. 

rv. 

The .sun has g.irment3 far morn bright, 
With all the h.aniionies of light, 

Ah ho descends to rest ; 

And then he .seems to bid us gaze, 
Undazzhid, on his parting rays, 

And softer far than moiaiing's blaze, 

Wc lovo that time tho best. 

V. 

Thus, too, when autumn's gentle breeze 
Steals through the gl.'ide of forest trees. 
With softly ru.stling tread ; 

She whi.sper.s them that they must wear 
Their brightest dyes and vestments rare. 
Most lo\oly th(’y appear, .and fair, 
Yielding themselves to death. 

VI. 

'Tis thus the Christian bows his head, 
And conipi’ring on his dying bed. 

Pours forth his sweetest lays ; 

Thus have we seen the Christian die. 
With h()]ie .assinvd, .and glist’ring eye, 
Flashing the immortality 
Of conntle.s.s holy days. 

VII. 

And ns the spirit’s loos’nlng bold 
Shrinks from tho uncongenial cold 
Of the poor body’s clay ; 

Beauties most oxcpiisitely bright, 

Rays of the true celestial light. 

Fail on the tranc’d and new-born sight, 
Opening on endless day. 

vni. 

The spiint now, with choicest grace, 
Arrays herself for that high place, 

She owTis in yonder sphere ; 

And round her dr.aws her nuptial dross, 
Of heaven’s own perfect holiness, 

The sh.idow of that loveliness, 

She lets ye gaze on here. r. 
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TRIDE AND ITS REWARD. 

" IMde goetli before destruction, and a haughty spirit before 
a fall,” I’rov. xvi. 18. 

^ My dear young friends— Those are the words of 
the inspired Solomon; and the verse is one of the 
many warnings God lias mercifully given to ns, 
„ that we may know v hen and how we are displeas- 
ing him— when we are offending against his lioly laws, by 
indnlgmice in those passions wiiich are the fruit of the 
sinful heart, unrenewed by that Spirit who i.s himself of 
perfect holiness, and can look upon no iniquity. When we 
read a warning from the word of God, if wo think of it at 
nli, Satan is ever ready to whisper to us, as to Eve of old, 
that the threatening will not really be fulfilled against 
us, that God ^vill not really punish us as he says, or that 
something or other will happen to prevent it, even if we 
do continue in evil. But lot those who have lived in 
transgi-cssion, without seeking p.ardon through Christ, say 
whether God is not ju.st os well as merciful. It may be 
that he will sometimos, in his wisdom, leave the punish- 
ment of sin to a future world; yet happy are they who 
ai*c visited here, if tlie chastisement, sanctified by his 
Holy Spirit, lead the waud('riiig child into the narrow 
way, that is, to works of faith and obedience, ^ The fol- 
lowing narrative, among many other untold instances, 
will show you how “ Pride goes before destruction, and 
a haughty spirit before a fall.’* 

Some year.s ago there lived in one of the most pic- 
turesque parts of England a family wlio, but for one 
member, would have been as happy as any for miles 
around. They were not rich, but yet their means were 
amjile for every comfort in life. 

The description of their residence, though strictly cor- 
rect, is like many others of wliich you may have reatl. 
Their comfortable-looking square brick house was built 
in the middle of a very pleasant garden. The front was 
prettily laid out with beds of lovely flowers; fine rose- 
trees spread their branches to the windows of the second 
story, wliich in summertime filled the air with fragrance, 
and, as if inviting notice from the few passers-by, seldom 
foiled to win a word of admiration. Many a warbling 
songster built its nest in the thick shrubberies, where was 
fixed a neat arbour, adorned with the sweetest wood- 
bine. Beyond wa.s a lawm, that often resounded with tho 
joyous laugh of the children when their tasks for the day 
were over. 

All wore happy in this charming dwelling but one. 
Tliis was the eldest girl of the young family, about 
fifteen years of age. Pride was the source of all her sul- 
lenness, and her haughty spirit would at thnos spread a 
gloom over the entire domestic circle. The servants 
were jiarticiilarly the objects of her scorn. What occa- 
sion was there to regard their comforts or feelings, sho 
would reiruork, when they were paid for what they did ? 
There were, too, inferiors in position, over whom, if she 
couhl not extend her authority, yet to whom she could 
never bo induced to practise the gracious mflueiice which 
even amiable persons invariably (insensibly indeed to 
themselves) exercise to all; while she herself .all the time 
pined for tho empty show of her richer neighbours. The 
folly of this conduct her indulgent but judicious parents 
in vain endeavoured to impress upon her. How often 
hM a toss of the head been the answer to a gentle whis- 
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per from her mother, Louisa, * pride goeth before de« 
struction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.’” How 
often was a sneer returned to the words, ” With wliat 
me.aaure ye mete, it shall be meted to you ^ain.” But 
though unheeded then, how little did Louisa dream of 
the destiny that awaited her. 

A few summer months are gone. The churchyard is 
now tho home of the once indulgent head and devoted 
father. Adversity and w.mt visit the bereft family-grim 
visitants, once so little expected. The quiet homo of 
now houseless ones is the scene of the bustling enjoyment 
of the fashionable and gay. In tho nursery of n strange 
house we next find Louisa. See how her once proud 
spirit sighs, but gently, under the reproaches and taunts 
of the fac-simile of her fonner self. Twenty times a-day 
insult is heaped upon insult, yet she answers not. Does 
she not answer ? Yes, she answers, but unbeni’d by 
hnm.au ears, "’Tis my desert; ^with what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you again.’ ' Pride goeth be- 
fore a fall.' ” For two long years she suffered ; but at 
length, in God’s own good time — when pride is bum- 
bled — when scorn and anger are subdued — when the once 
rebellious spirit calmly and trustfully submits— when 
another’s faults am viewed witli pity and love — when 
every faculty is devoted to zeal in God’s work 
when the heart pmits for the fulness of a Saviour’s 
})eaoo — then, and not till tb^n, does the all-wise God S'm; 
fit to assign to her another calling. From a iiurseiy 
governess she is chosen to the useful sphere of a go- 
verness in an important school, in which occupation she 
is still engaged ; nor does she forget to impress upon her 
young chaige the maxims whicli she has so fully expe- 
rienced. 

My dear young friends, do you believe what is here 
related? Ihe once proud Louisa still lives— a monu- 
ment of that grae-e and mercy which the Almighty Judge 
sees fit to exercise in the coiTection of his erring chil- 
dren: and she looks back with heartfelt thankfulness on 
tiie days of her suffering as tho means by wliich she has 
been brought to kno>v the Saviour of all. 

Are you giving way to feelings of pride, envy, malice, 
hatred, revenge, and such like passions ? If so, may the 
history of Louisa remind and assure you that, sooner 
or later, “ with what measure you mote, it shall be mea- 
siu-ed to you again.” 

BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

19. On what two occasions do we read of a miracle 
wrought on the sun? 

20. What similes are used in Scripture to denote the 
Christian’s growth in grace? 

21. What intimation was given to Peter of tlw man- 
ner of his death? 

22. Which is the greatest Cliristian virtue? 

2,'l. Where is affliction spoken of as a cause of joy to 
the believer in Chiist? 

24. What Jewish types specially prefigured ihe manner 
of Christ’s death? 

2.a. How was God’s providence seen in fulfilling these? 

20. By what different names was the sea of Galilee 
spoken of in Scripture? 

27. IVliat' remarkable events afp recorded as having 
taken place there? 
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THE covt:m.vkt ar sACRurivK. 

I some little tune afterwards he became depressed, 
for he was “a man of like passions with our- 
selves;” and sitting and musing by his tent 
door, he might think of the Elamite bauds which, 
ho had scattered, and fear lest they might 
A^eaham, upon returning victorious from battle collect reinforcements, and come sweeping down 
with the king of Ehun and his allies, again upon the peaceful tents and grazing docks of 
settled down in Mamre, which was near to Salem, Mamre, to wreak revenge. If bo, how ap- 
the territory of Melchizedec. "With joy would propriate and welcome the words which came to 
he encamp once more upon the plains, under him in vision jfrom the Lord of heaven and 
the shadow of the terebinth or turpentine trees, earth : “ Pear not ; I am thy sAteldL” 
lyhich flourished there— -all the more happy for Nor was Abraham free from anxiefy and 
being in the neighbourhood of a prince who was sorrow on account of his want of offspring, and 
also a priest of the Most High Gfod. Probablv the difficulties that seemed to attend the fulfil- 

ITo. 89,— PVM,ISHEU jAKUAttV 25, 1855 
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ment of the promise, “ Unto thy seed will I give 
this land.” “I^ord God,” ho exclaims, “what 
n give me, seeing I go childless, j^d the, 
^ my house is this Eliezer of DaigascusP 
Behold to me thou hast given no seed, and one 
born in my house is my heir.” It appears to 
have been night, or at least eventide, when the 
complaint was uttered, for the patriarch was in 
consequence brought out from his tent, and 
directed to look at the firmament, sparkling 
with stars as it overarched llehron and tlie 
adjacent hiUs. “ Look now towards heaven,” 
said the oracle, “ and teU the stars, if thou be 
able to number them.” It is stated, in illustra- 
tion of the immense multitude of the heavenly 
bodies, that the Academy of Berlin once parcelled 
out a zone of fifteen degrees among twenty-four 
observers, who wxre each to be confined, in 
minute examination, to an hour of right ascen- 
sion, and ''0 whom the oighteenCh hour 

alonereckoned seventy-five thousand 
f!Sf celestial luminaries. “ If this number,” 
£iharon Turner, “ was ascertained to be 
^ ope part only of the tweedy-four, the mpoimt 
^ the other twenty-three portions of the Simone, 
in the rest of th® hegvens, ivUl veacli a 
pipg^tnde that tho divine promise to 

1 , not % ewiph^tic simne, bpt an 
, aparisnp.^* ^ Look now towards heaven, 
^d tell the 9tlP''a, if thp^t avt able to number 
them. So iee4 he.” And when 

4hraham tho depths of 

space, and hhi eyo along the 

orbs then ip every direction, would he 

not feel that ip § mpnnestation of Omnip 
t^ee, th^ 'Wpil pp argument to support 

hia faith ip th® pwuke <4 posterity, for he who 
coveied the hwena with orbs of light could 
fold dpu^ters to Abraham ? ‘^Apd 
AhmSfp Lord.” The fiuth that 

had trembled regained its wonted tone; that 
which had been like a drooping bough, now 
became like one of the beautiful terebinths 
near the spot whereon lie stood, full of tenacious 
life and of luxuriant growi;!!. It now triumphed 
over sense, for contrary to that was it that an 
old childless man should raise up such a progeny; 
but his feith was only in harmony with reason, 
for consonant to this was it that the Omnipotent 
and faithful Jehovah should fulfil his worcf. 

This faith, so signal, we are distinctly told, 
“w'as counted to him for righteousness,” A 
great theological truth meets us here, one clearly 
expounded by the apostle Paul 'in his epistles 
to the Homans ana the' Galatians, in which 
exposition ho cites this passage. That truth 
is, that man is justified by faith, and not by 
works ; and it forms the grand keystone of 
eyangelicol religion. ®be passage in Genesis 
juit quoted cwmot mean that Abraham's belief 


was tantamount to obedience to the law, for 
then he would have been accept^ on the ground 
of works, since feith so considered would have 
been as much a work of meritorious obedience 
as any other. To have his belief counted for 
righteousness, must signify that he was accepted 
only as if he had hem righteous^ that is, he was 
gratuitously justified; and, accordingly, Paul 
puts righteousness by worhs in opposition to 
righteousucsB by faith. The story m the Old 
Testament, taken in connection with the com- 
ment in the New, shows that Abraham was not 
living under an economy of strict law, but under 
an economy of free grace — the same economy in 
principle, hut not in fulness of revelation, with 
that under which we > are placed. The basis of 
that economy was then a secret. It is now 
made manifest; and tlicre is revealed in the 
gospel, appealing to tho faith of eve^ child of 
Adam, the Son of God — the seed of Abraham — 
tlie incarnate Word — the atoning Lamb. 

Abraham sliow 0(1 liis faith; God encouraged 
it. He reminded him of his first call to l^ve 
Ur of the C^haldecs, of the divine care experienced 
in his jonrncyings, and of his inheritance of the 
land as the express purpose for which he had 
been brought into it. 4nd when he further 
asks, “Lord God, whereby shall I know that I 
shall inherit it?” ho is ordered 
arrangements preparatory to especial 
of the divine covenant. 

Tho following description of th® auoiant 
method of covenanting will throw l%ht on this 
singular incident. “ In those days, 
would make a most solemn oovenaat with eaffe 
other, they proceeded thus ; they L>ok one 
every kind of beast, or bird, used in sacrifice, 
being a heifer, a slie-goat, a ram, a turtle-dove, 
and a young pigeon. Tho beasts they divided, 
and laid the pieces opposite each other, at such a 
distance 1 hat a man could pass between tliem ; 
hut the birds being small, and of the same kind, 
were not divided, but placed entire opposite each 
other. Then the party makhig tho agreement or 
covenant passed betAveen the pieces, declaring 
the terms by wliicli ho bound himself to abide.” 

In agreement wdth this custom, in conde- 
scension to his servant, and for the strengthen- 
ing of his faith, God directs Abraham to take a 
heifer of three years old, a ^he-goat of three 
years old, a ram of three years old, and a turtle- 
dove ami a young pigeon. He did so, and 
divided them m the midst, and laid each piece 
one against another, but the birds divided he 
not ; and there ho watclied them, driving off 
“ the fowls” that “ came down upon the carcases. 
On the going down of the sun, it was announced 
to Ahrs^am in a vision, that he should have 
posterity — that they should remain in servitude 
four hundred years— that afterwards they should 
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be released — ^tliat he should die in peoce-^that 
in the fourth generation his descendants should 
return to the land of promise — ^and that such 
return would be consequent on the filling up of 
the iniquity of the Amofites. It should here 
be obseiwed, that it waa four hundred years from 
the birth of Isaac to the exodus from Egypt : 
during that period Abraham’s posterity dwelt 
in Canaan aa strangers, or in Egypt as slaves. 
The prediction then received an accurate accom- 
plishment : but it win be remembered that in 
Exodus xii. 40, and in Galatians iii. 17, four 
hundred and thirty years are given as the period 
of sojourning. Now it should be noticed that 
the four hundred years mentioned in Genesis 
relate to Abraham’s posterity only j “ thy seed 
shall be a stranger the period then could not 
commence till the birth of Isaac. But the 
four hundred and thirty years mentioned in 
Exodus xii. 40, relates to himself as well as to 
his posterity, if we adopt the reading of the 
passage in the Samaritan pentateiich and the 
oeptuagint. " Now the sojourning of the 
children of Israel, and of their fathers, which 
they sojourned in the land of Canaan, and in the 
land of Egypt, was four liundred and thirty 
years.” The Bojourning, then, here mentioned 
oems at an earlier date than the birth of Isaac ; 
it Begins with the call of Abraham, which hap- 
^ned about thirty years before Isaac was born. 
Erom Isaac’s birth to tlio exodus, that is, the 
Bojourning of the seed, was four liundred years j 
from Abraham’s call to the exodus, that is, tho 
sojourning of the fathers, was four hundred and 
thirty years. How brightly does the divine 
prescience here burst'forth. Dim was the future 
to Abraham, as it is to us. Tho fate of a man’s 
descendants and country for four centuries to 
come was then, as now, a mystery baffling con- 
jecture. But there is an eye to which the fur 
ture has ever been even as the past or present, no 
less clear and luminous ; and the prediction to 
Abraham, with its fulfilment, is only a repre- 
sentative instance of the all-embracing govern- 
ment and knowledge of the Most High — a fact 
after the lapse of ages as interesting as at the 
time of its occurrence. 

And now imagine the eventide arrived. The 
patriarch is watching the mangled victims. He 
waits in faitl^ expecting some special manifesta- 
tion of the divine presence. The sun is sinking. 
His last beams nave disappeared ; darkness 
overspreads the plains of Mamre and enwraps 
the piountainB of Hebron. And a luminous 
phenomenon, like a smoking furnace, or a burn- 
ing lamp, rules before him and glides along the 
qnen apace between the divided beasts. Thus 
God ratifies his covenant even as a man doth 
with hia fnend. And at the same time he aaid, 
** Xlnito tBy aeed haye I given this land, from the 


river of Egypt (probably the Peluaian branch of 
the Nile) unto the greait river, the river Eu- 
phrates ; the Keuites and the Kenizzites, and 
the Kadmonites, and the Hittites, and the Periz- 
zites, and the Eephaims, and the Amorites, and 
the Canaanites, and the Gfirgashites, and the 
Jebusites.” 

Faith gave to Abraham substance to things 
hoped for — embodied them as realities before & 
mind — gave them a ground and foundation, on 
which they stood as on a rock. He looked down 
distaitt ages, and saw his family established in 
the land, amidst smiling fields, fruitful vine- 
yards, cities of habitation, and the arts and 
comforts of civilized and settled life — another 
Egypt, only blessed by true religion, and thereby 
rendered a surpassing rival of the growing em- 
pire on the broad Nile banks. But mark! there 
was no promise that he himself should ever see 
the land so possessed by an immensely multi- 
plied and prosperous posterity. He was to go 
to his fathers in peace, to bo buried in a good md 
age. Not till four hundred years had passed 
away should his seed come into possession of 
their inheritance. He, then, was to live and die 
a pilgrim and ii sti’anger. Did not his faith in 
spiritual things take fire at this negation of all 
hope rt'specting his own possession of the tem- 
poral things? Did he not look beyond the 
visible Canaan to an invisible heaven ? Surely 
now took place what Paul describes: “He 
looked for a city that hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God.” He and the heirs 
with him of the same promise desired “ a better 
country, that is, an heavenly ; w herefore God is 
not ashamed to be called their God, for he hath 
prepared for them a city,” 

As an oriental emir, as a nomad chief, going 
from place to place, from valley to valley, from 
pasture to pasture, as provisions failed, or as 
seasons changed, Abraham resembled other ori- 
ental emirs, other nomad chiefs ; but in a higher 
sense he was a pilgrim, having faith in the invi- 
sible — Shaving faith in God’s revelation of tho 
future in relation to his posterity and his own 
soul. And so still with Christiana ; they resem- 
ble other men in outward guise and temporal 
circumstances: all are alike pilgrims in the 
negative sense that here “ we have no abiding 
city.” But God’s people are pilgi^s in the 
positive sense of desiring and travelling towards 
“ a better country.” The window only partially 
unclosed to the Hebrews is thrown wide <^)6n 
to us, and we can expatiate upon the prospect 
of the “ life and immortality brou^t to light by 
*the gospeL” Do we often look: out of the 
beautiful window upon the sunny scenes of the 
eternal hills, and the goodly city there f do we 
strive to catch tho breezy wnich come Ihence te‘ 
invigorate man’s drooping' faith? or, turmng 

s 2 
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our baokfl on tbo gloriee of the future, are we 
abltoi^b^d by the present, in selfish toils or delu* 
tive ifieasures ? 

THE TOHEQUAL TOKE. 

PAST IV. 

Weeks passed away, and I was atiU with my 
brother; he had many companions who, like 
himself, were fond of pleasure and gaiety. As 
the time drew near for my return to my father’s 
house I grew more unhappy, and was almost 
resolved to try and remain -with my brother, 
when an unexpected event took place. A mong 
the number of my brother’s friends was a young 
man who had recently entered a merchant’s 
office, and occupied a responsible situation. He 
was the son of a very respectable gentleman, 
and bad been early left an orphan, under the 
car© of an uncle who possessed some property. 
Bfe was clever, witty, accomplished, but worldly. 
Erom our first introduction he was pleased with 
me, and paid me great attentions. Our evenings 
Wei’S frequently spent together. He was en- 
thusiastically fond of music, and so was I. I 
had naturally a fine voice, and great pains had 
been taken to cultivate it. It was not long 
before George Summers asked me to bo his 
wife. Alas ! alas ! I had become careless ; I had 
too much neglected secret prayer, and allowed 
the sorrows I had known rather to steel my 
heart than to subdue it. I felt alone ; my spii’it 
had been wounded, and though T could not but 
feci sure that I was treading in a dangerous 
path, after some little hesitation and fear I 
consented. I told him frankly of my former 
attachment, and that I could not consemt to ac- 
company him to any places of amusement ; he 
loved and admired me, and faithfully promised 
that he would regard my wishes in all things. 
My conscience all the time was uneasy, but I 
silenced it with the thought that I might per- 
haps save my Atwftand ’’—that I Avas, moreover, 
almost alone in tlie world, and needed a home ; 
and so we were* married. 

My husband took me for a few days to visit 
hia imdle^ who lived in a beautiful village in the 
west of England ; he was much pleased with 
me, and waa very kind ; and when I left him he 
presented iH© with a hundred pounds as a mar- 
riage gift, I was much interested in the kind 
old man; but mj heart sunk when he told me 
that I must watra my husband, and keep him 
from bad companions, as ho had been very 
foolish and extravagant, and had wasted already 
s pretty little fortune.** 

^ " You liave taken upon yourself a great 
I, my dear girl, to refonn an extravagant, 
yomg man; may^God grant you suc- 

cessf* 


I felt depressed at this disclosure ; but youth 
is hopeful, and I trusted that his love for me 
would keep him right. Alas! 1 was leaning 
upon a broken reed. 

We returned to London, where my husband 
had taken a pretty cottage for me as fisup re- 
moved from the bustle of city life as his busi- 
ness would permit. Eor a few months all went 
on well ; he returned home as early as possible, 
and we walked out together, enjoymg tne beau- 
tiful summer weather. His evenings were al- 
ways spent in my society ; sometimes he would 
bring with him some of his young companions, 
but as yet I had no cause for fear. Winter 
came, and then the theatres were open, I ven- 
tured to remonstrate with liim upon frequenting 
them, but in vain. 

“ I do not ask you io go, Helen ; but you must 
not try to control me ; no, no, that is too much.** 

I soon discovered that my husband began to 
be weary of his quiet home, and to long for 
society and gaiety ; his temper now became 
irritable, and he was forgetful of me. I tried 
by all my powers of pleasing to interest him and 
make him happy, but it was useless, and it was 
now often long after midnight before be reached 
home. 

1 had been married a little more than a year 
•when 1 was summoned to my father’s dying 
bed. He had been in delicate health for some 
months, so that 1 was not surprised when his 
last illness came.* upon him. 1 was absent from 
home a few days only, as I w'as anxious about 
my husband, and did not like him to be left 
alone. 1 parted with my step-mother in more 
kindness than 1 Imd ever done before: my 
sister, too, was very friendly with me. Soon 
after my father’s death they left England to re- 
side in the south of France, and ail intercourse 
between us ceased for many years. 

When 1 returned home, my husband, from 
respect to my recent bereavement, Avas more 
with me. I was not strong, and ho was anxious 
that I should spend some little time in tho 
country, and it was during the few months wo 
were lodging there that I became a mother. 
The birth of this infant for some time wTOUght 
a wonderful change in my husband’s habits ; ho 
was again w'hat he had been in our first days of 
married life, kind and attentive to me, and was 
accustomed to return home at once from busi- 
ness. I was now very happy, and I hoped that 
days of happiness were yet in store for me. 
W^inter returned, and we left our summer home 
for our own residence; but we had not loi^ 
been there, befmre the same companions who had 
caused me so much uneasiness were again fre- 
quent visitors with us, aUuring my husband to 
scenes of folly and dissipation. Jdr. Chalmers 
was the one whom I most feared and disliked 
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He was an attorney’s clerk, a wild reckless man, 
and very depraved. I stunned his society, and 
treated him with marked coldness. But my 
husband was infatuated, and the influence of 
this inan was daily becoming more powerful. I 
had received at the time of my father’s death 
two thousand pounds, my share of my dear mo- 
ther’s property. I was very anxious that this 
money should be settled upon my little boy, and 
my husband promised it should be done, and 
entrusted the management of it to Mr. Chal- 
mers. 

"We were seated together one evening when Mr. 
Chalmers called, to offer my husband tickets for 
the theatre. “ There is a fine play to be performed 
this evening ; will you not accompany your hus- 
band, Mrs. Summers ?” 

My husband looked at me to see what reply 
I would give. I thanked him, but declined 

I am sorry that you will not go with your 
husband, Mrs. Summers; it would keep him 
from much evil if you were oftener with him. 
I am sure the loss of your society must grieve 
him.” 

“ Do go, Helen, for once ; come, please me, 
and I will promise to go to church with you for 
a month to come, and will not stay out so late 
again as I have done very often,” said my hus- 
band, in the kindest tone. 

I was sorely tempted to yield, but my con- 
science checked me. I never had so muen difii- 
culty in refusing him, especially as his mend 
was there, watching us ; but sorrow and anxiety 
had drawn me closer to Q-od, and I was enabled 
to remain firm. 

“ I cannot go, George,” I replied ; “ I would 
refuse you nothing but what my conscience tells 
me would be wrong ; believe me, I am sorry to 
refuse you anything, but I cannot, I dare not 
go.” 

** Then I wiU go without you ; but do not be 
surprised if I seek happiness elsewhere, and 
other companions, when you refuse to make my 
home a happy one.” 

They went away together — ^the tempter and 
the tempted — I knew full well to certain ruin. 
It was three days before my husband returned 
to me. But it was not for my husband dime 
that my fears were excited. My brother, led 
away b^ the influence of my husband and his 
companions, became reckless and dissipated. 
He neglected his patients, was constantly in 
scenes of amusement and folly, and, in three 
years after my marriage, gave up his practice, 
and joined a vessel which sailed for India. How 
bitterly now did I regret the stop that I had 
taken. 1 had sinned against Gk>d, and brought 
ruin upon mj brother. “We parted in deep 
and with many bitter tears. 


Another year passed away, during which time 
my husband had become more reckless and dis- 
sipated. He had quarrelled with hia employer 
too, and now without a situation. 1 ven- 
tured to remonstrate, but all in vain ; he would 
not return to business, although the situation 
was left vacant for six weeks, from respect to his 
uncle. My boy meanwhile had grown in intel- 
ligence and beauty, but I often looked at him ' 
in fear. Such children are rarely seen, and 
wlien seen, what is it that makes us look, and 
think, and fear ? Beautiful he was, but it was 
not alone his rare beauty that made my heart 
tremble when others praised it. His golden 
curls, his vermeil cheek, the dazzling whiteness 
of his skin, his deep blue eyes, at times so 
strangely bright, his Bylph-Uke form, with so 
little of earth, and so much of what we associate 
with heaven in it — aU formed an attractive 
picture for a mother’s eye. He played with other 
children, and gambolled at his father’s knee ; but 
there was a strange foreboding at my heart. “ If 
it be thy will, spare him.” Oh ! how often in the 
stillness of night, from the depth of a crushed 
and wounded spirit, did I utter this prayer, as 
I listened to his soft breathings, so placid, so 
calm, and hoped that there was no cause for 
dread. 


THE SCENE OF ELIJAH’S SACEIFICB 
ON MOUNT CAEIVIEL. 

Amid the interesting localities of the Holytiand 
Mount Carmel stands out in illustrious pro- 
minence, as the scene of a striking interposition 
of Jehovah on behalf of a prophet, zealous for 
the honour of God and grieved with the idola- 
tries of his fellow-countrymen. Here it was 
that the Jewish nation was called upon to de- 
cide whether Jehovah or Baal should be their 
Lord, and here the answering fire from heaven 
witnessed God’s approbation of Elijah’s appeal, 
and discomfited those who had ungrateftilly aoan- 
doned themselves to a degrading and senseless 
idolatiy. Often as the spot has been visited by 
Christian writers, it has seldom been explored 
with more success than by the Dutch traveUier 
Vandevelde,* whose interesting volumes form a 
treasury of Scriptural illustration. In tlw sab- 
joined passage from his valuable work, iririeb we 
have pleasure in again bringing und^ the notiee 
of our readers, it will be observed tluit he has very 
ingeniously cleared up some of the details con- 
nected with the scene of F^iah’s miniele, and 
thereby silenoed the cavils of modem sceptics. 

* Nttmtivti of a Journey thtough Byria ead Paleatine, 
by liieut. Yaadevelde. London : BMcwood and Sons. 
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s been an important day. I hate now 
iio further doubts with respect to the place of 
Bl:nah*s offerina:. It was thus we happened tc 
And our way to it. 

“From tliis (BfiHeh) we descended into a valleyj 
passed over a plain, and after that again ascended 
another valley, all belonging to the finest parts 
of Carmel. At every step the ancient glory of 
Carmel now became more and more evident to 
me. It was at the most inviting season too, for it 
was spring. The verdiiro is now fresh and 
rtvid; the vertical sun of summer has not yet 
scorched it. The hawthorn, the lasiniiie, and 
many another tree and shrub, whose sweetly 
odorous and elegant buuches of blossom are 
unknown to me by name, are now in tiower. 
Now it is that the* fir tree exhales its resinous 
particles most powerfully ; the oak, the myrtle, 
and the laurel, have tempered their dark winter 
green with glittering leaflets of a lighter hue. 
And what a variety of sorts of flowers are 
trodden upon by the traveller on his Avay! 
There is not one that I have seen in Galilee, 
or on the plains along the coast, tliat I do 
not find here again on Carm('1, from the 
crocuses on the rocky grounds to tlie fennel 
plants and narcissuses of the Leontes, from the 
mtense red, white, and purple anemones of the 

S kins to the ferns that hide themselves in the 
ark sepulchral caves. Yes ; Carmel, indeed, is 
still Carmel ; the fruitful, the graceful, the 
fragrant, the lovely mountain that he was iii 
the ^ys of old. But his glory, his attire, is 
hidden, is “withered,” according to God’s word, 
so that the traveller along tlie coinraoii highways 
beholds it not. No, it is not the radiance of the 
rising or setting sun that constitutes the incom- 
parable glory of Carmel; it is the inner cha- 
racter of his hills, their great fertility, that have 
made him so remarkable that his name towers 
above all the other mountains of Palestine. 

“ The Lord fulfils, in a remarkable manner, 
every word that he hath spoken. Look now at 
the glofy of Carmel, thus manifested to me in 
this garden; and yet, it is true, this 

gloijr k dried up and has withered away. All 
lies waste*-<dl is a wilderness! The utmost 
fertili^ is here lost for man, useless to man! 
The vmevapds of Carmel, where are they now ? 
Behold the loiig rows of stones on the ground, 
the remauis of thd walls on which there rested 
in former days th^ rich heavy clustors j they | 
wiH teU you that beris, where now with difficulty i 
you force your way throtigh the thick eutangled ' 
copse, lay in days M old those incomparable nne- 
ymh to which Carmel is indebted lor its name. 
Oh I that the bride of Christ, the community of 
Ms likened as she is to the top of Carme^ 

may AoiNh* be a wilderness Hke this mountain. 


“ From B&lidh, wo soon reached SsfiSfa, sur- 
rounded by extensive olive grounds, and situated 
on one of the highest points of the mountain. 
The Shech of Esfieh received us with great 
kindness and hospitality. He would not ^ow 
us to think of putting up for the night anywhere 
but in his house ; for, said he, after passing el- 
Mohhraka you will find no suitablo night-quar- 
ters along the courso you propose to follow until 
ou get to Jenin, and that is too far for you to 
e able to roach to-day. We accordingly were 
thankful to accept of his profiered hospitality, 
and after having procured a couple of his vil- 
lagers, two clever llruses, as guides, we rode on 
to el-Mohhraka. Its distance from Esfleh is 
fully an hour and a-half, over a constantly un- 
dulating table land, covered with the same dense 
wilderness of natural timber trees and copse 
that we liad mot with in the parts of Carmel 
lying more to the west. The “ burnt place ” 
could not have been visited for many years, not 
even by the natives ; for on our coming close to 
the top of 1 he rock on which our guides pointed 
out the spot we were in quest of, they had to 
^ut au opening for us through the copse before 
e could reach it. Is it not strange that this, 
the most important part of all Carmel, should be 
so neglected by travellers ? People are fain to 
spend a few' days at the comfortable quarters of 
the Carmelite monastery, to recover a little from 
the fatigues of the travelling they have under- 
gone, but never tliink of visiting theplace where 
the ever-memorable sacrifice was onered. Yet 
this does not altogether arise from want of ac- 
quaintance with tlie position of the place j for I 
find it said iu the descriptions of more than one 
traveller, that on the south-eastern comer of 
Carmel, the spot is pointed out where Elijah’s 
ofiering was consumed by fire from heaven. 
The English officer of engineers, Mr. Symonds, 
selected Mohhraka itself for one of his points for 
taking observations ; but the little that has been 
published of the kbours of that gentleman leaves 
us in ignorance with respect to his researches 
there, in connection with the Bible history^ 
For ourselves, we were led by the perusal of the 
18th chapter of let Kings to conclude, that 
that place of sacrifice could be nowhere but on 
the south-eastern comer of Carmel. The su^ 
gestion (of Father Charles) that el-Mansfirdi 
was the point appeared to us doubtful, though 
not absolutely to be rejected. The name el- 
Mohbraka seems to have been taken from the 
miracle of the burning of the sacrifice, and the 
traditions o{ the Arabs are generally more to be 
trusted than those of the Christian inhabitants 
of the country, who for the most part repeat 
whatever bos been put into their heads by ^e 
Latins and Greeks, themselves strangers in the 
midst of them. The two places, however, axe al 
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no great distanee from each other, and so we j 
determined on paying a visit to both, 

“ H^, then, are the details of what we ob- 
served on ‘ the burnt place.’ 

“ First, we found a rocky level space, of no 
great oircumference, and covered with old gnarled 
trees, with a dense entangled undergrowth of 
bushes. In the midst of this there wem the ruins 
of an oblong quadrangular building, of which 
the fi^ont wall and door, and bol li side walls, 
are still partially standing, d'ho hirgo hewn 
stones suggest an older date than that of 
the Crusades. This ruin was jjrobably one of 
the many churches and chapels which that very 
devout empress, Helena, erected on the liolj^ 
places of Palestine ; and as the altar of Elijah 
may have been standing somewhere on this 
rocky level, it is natural to suppose that it must 
have stood just where the oratory was built, that 
is within these still remaining walls. 

“ Having seated ourselves beneath the shade of 
a huge oak, we once more opened our Bibles at 
cliap. 18 of Ist Kings, and ('xaiiiined ^hat was 
retpiired in t he jilace of seeritice, in order to its 
agroeinenl witli the uccoiuit gi\en in the Bible. 
According to versos IStli and Ipth, it mllst have 
btHin ample enough in si/x‘ to tioiitaiu tt tfeiy nu- 
merous mnltiiude. El-Mohlirtilirt liiufit at that 
time have been quite fitted fol* this, although 
now covered with a rougli dense jungle. Indeed, 
one can scarcely imagine a spec better adapted 
for the thousands of Israel to have stood drawn 
up on than the gentle slopes. The rock shdots 
up in an almost perpeiidioiilat' wall of more than 
two hundred Ibet in height on the Side of the vale 
of Esdraelon. On this side, tlierefore, there was 
no room for the gazing multitude; but, on 
the other hand, tliis wall made it visible over the 
w'holo plain, and from all the surroiniding 
heights, so that even those left Ixiiiud, and who 
had not ascended Carmel, would si ill have been 
able to witness, at no gi-eat distance, tlie fire from 
heaven that descended upon the .nltar. Accord- 
ing to verso 30th, there must ha\e heen an altar 
there before, for Elijah re[)nired “ the altar of the 
liord that was broken down.” ]fc is well known 
that such altars were imiformly built on very 
conspicuous eminences. Kow there is not a 
more conspicuous spot on all Carmel timii the 
abrupt rocky height of Moliliraka, shooting up 
so suddenly on the east. Verses 3Lst and 32nd 
point to a rocky soil, in which stones woih) to be 
mund to serve for the construction of the altar, 
and yet where the stones must have been so loose 
or to covered with a thick bed of earth, that “ a 
trench ’* could have been made round the altar, 
whilst not of 80 loose a composition of sand and 
earth as that the water poured into it would 
have been absorbed. The place we were exa- 
mining met these requisitions in every respect ; 


it showed a rocky surface, with a sufficiency of 
large fragments of rock lying all round, and, 
besides, well fitted for the rapid digging of u 
trench. But now comes the gl^d difficulty of 
both believers and unbelievers, who have not 
seen tliis place. VV^heuce could Elijah have 
procured so much water as to have it to pour 
over the offering and the altar in barrelfuls, so 
that lu) iilled the trench also with water, at a 
time when, after three years of drought, all the 
rivers and brooks were dried up, and the king in 
person and the governor of his house divided the 
land hefcweeji them to i)ass through it, to see if 
peradventure any fountains of water might be 
found, and grass to Ba^'e the horses and mules 
alive ? (ver. 1 — G) To gc-t rid of this difficulty 
some pious travellers, with imaginations stronger 
than their jaclgmeni.s, liave said : * U, as for that 
water, the thing speaks for itself ; it must evi- 
dently have been got from the sea.’ But less 
religions persons, who were sharp enough to 
perceive that the place where Elijah made the 
olfernig could not iiuvo been at the sea-side, have 
riglnJy remarked, that it must have been iin- 
po.ssible, IVgm every other point of Carmel lying 
more inland, on accoimi oi’ the great distance 
fi‘om the sea, to go thither and return on an 
allernoon, much moj'o to do this three several 
limes, as is I'xpressly stated in the 3-lth verso. 
Buell persoii.-i, therefore, luive rejected altogether 
this absurd explanation, without however theni- 
seivea arriving at aiiy b(‘tter solution of the diffi- 
culty; and this has lei unbelievers in ilieir 
prejudiced haste to assert that the Bible narra- 
tive is a mere fiction, that being the view which 
best bailed their purpose. l)r. Kalley and I 
felt our iiuniths shut in the presence of this 
(iifficulty. We saw no spiing, yet here we were 
certain the ]duce ?nuso have been; for it is the 
oidy point of all Carmel where Elijah could have 
been so close to the brook Kishon, then dried up, 
as to take down thither the priests of Baal and 
slay them, rc'turn again to the mountain and 
])r:iy for rain, all in the short space of the same 
afrm ijoou, after the Lord had shown by Lis fire 
from heaven that He, and He alone, was God 
(see verses 40 — 44). El-Mohhraka is 1685 
fret above the sea, and perhaps 1000 feet above 
the Kishon. This iieight can be gone' up and 
down in the sliort time allowed by the Scripture. 
But the farther one go(?s towards tlie mid^e of 
the mountain, the higher he ascends iibove 
the Kishon, because Mount Carmel rises higher 
there, and the plain tlirough whi(^ <lhe river 
flows runs lower down. Add to tfias that the 
Kishon takes a course more and tnoTe diverging 
from the mountain, and the ratine by w&h 
people descend to the river’s bed is exceedingly 
difficult to pass through, so that three fidl hours 
are thought necessary for traversing the distanea 
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the stream. Nowhere does the 

lOshon run so close to Mount Carmel as just 
beneath cl-Mohhraka. Pious expositors, who 
would transfer the scene to the seaward side of 
the mountain, seem quite to have left out of 
sight the required condition, that it must be 
near the brook Kishon. 

“ Well, then, we went down to the Kishon 
through a steep ravine, and behold, right below 
the steep rocky wall of the height on which we 
stood — 250 feet, it might be, beneath the altar 
plateau — a vaulted and very abundant fountain, 
built in the form of a tank, with a few steps 
leading down into it, just as one finds elsewhere in 
the old wells or springs of the Jewish times. Pos- 
sibly the neighbourhood of this spring may have 
been the inducement that led to that altar w'hich 
Elijah repaired having been built to the Lord in 
former times. Possibly, too, the water of this 
spring may have been consecrated to the Lord, 
so as not to be generally accessible to the people, 
even in times of fearful drought. In such 
springs the water 
remains 


cool, under the 
shade of a vaulted 
roof, and with no 
hot atmosphere 
to evaporate it. 

While all other 
fountains were 
dried up, I can 
well understand 
that there might 
have been found 
here that su- 
perabundance of 
water w'hich 
Elijah poured so 
profusely over the altar. Yes, tljc more 1 con- 
sider the matter, the more am 1 convinced, that 
from such a fountain alone could Elijah have 
procured so much water at that time. And as for 
the distance between this spring and the supposed 
site of the altar, it was every way possible for 
men to go thrice thither and back again to obtain 
the necessary supply. 

Further, the place of Ehjah’s ofiering — the 
same probably where he cast himself down upon 
the eakh, ana put his face between his knees, in 
offering thanks to the Lord for the divine power 
he had hitherto displayed to beseech him for 
the further fulfilment of his ipromise, that of rain 
for the parched ground— the place of Elijah’s 
offering, 1 say, behoves to have been so screened 
bj a rifling ground on the west or north-west 
side, as to intercept a view of tlie sea ; for ho 
saifl to his senant, * Q-o up now and look to- 
ward the sea.’ Moreover, the distance to that 
height^%ht not have been great ; for the 


passage runs, ‘Go again seven times ^ (verses 
42 — 44). Now such is the position of el- 
Molihraka, that these circumstances might all 
quite well have been united there. On its west 
and north-west side the view of the sea is quite 
intercepted by an adjacent height. That height 
may be ascended, however, in a few minutes, and 
a fml view of the sea obtained from the top. 

** Finally, Abab’s royal chariot stood below at 
the foot of Carmel, near the place where the 
priests of Baal were slain. From thence it was 
possible for the king to reach Jezreel that same 
evening. But only from thence, for every half 
hour more west must have taken him farther 
from the capital of his kingdom, and too far for 
him to accomplish the distance before being 
overtaken by the rain. How plain does this 
make the meaning of the words, ‘ Prepare ’ and 
‘ Get th(‘e down.’ The king was still standing 
near Elijah. Not quite close, but so near that 
the servant could take the message to him, while 
the wind was rising and the clouds gathering. 

Perhaps he was 
near the fountain 
quenching his 
thirst. Ajiy how, 
he had to go down 
from tlie hill and 
make all speed to 
Jezreel, so as not 
to be overtaken 
b}’- the fast rising 
K storm of rain. 
After three years’ 
drought all herb- 
age must have 
disappeared from 
the plain of 
Jezreel, and the 
loose clay composing its soil must have been 
changed into a deep layer of dust. Had time 
been allowed for the rain to convert that dust 
into a bed of mud, the chariot- wheels might have 
stuck fast in it. 

“ Thus have we the Bible narrative clearly set 
before us. It requires little stretch of imagi- 
nation to figure to ourselves the thousands 
of the tribes of Israel that bad come up thither 
from the hills of Galilee, from yonder plains and 
hills of Zebulon and Issachar, and on the right 
there from the hills of Ephraim, to choose 
whether they would serve Jehovah or Baal. 
And methought I saw the departing Ahab in the 
distance, between Carmel and the royal Jezreel, 
although that seat of royalty is now represented 
only by the wretched village of 25erain.” 

Li the preceding narrative we have another 
illustration of the remarkable manner in which 
the Lord furnishes, from age to age, now and un- 
answerable attestations to the truth of the Bible. 





PULPIT IN THE FAMILY. 

It was a custom in former times 
for men to make their sepulchres 
in their gardens, that in the 
midst of the pleasures of life they might ho 
reminded of death, and admonished to seek 


live; others have fallen in the strength and 
pride of youth. Young men may die, and old 
men must die ; to be bom and to die is common, 
as Epictetus told the einperor, both to prince 
and beggar. The proudest infidels, and the 
most ignorant heathen, have been brought by 
experience to the same conclusion as the inspired 
David, “ What man is he that liveth, and shall 


for the better and more enduring pleasures of tbo 
life to come. This was a custom scarcely in 
harmony with modem taste ; but it was said by 
one to whom God had given wisdom, “It is 
better to go to the houso of mourning than to 
the house of feasting;” and so it is better to bo 
reminded, even at inappropriate seasons, of that 
enemy, Death, who follows us and treads upon 
our very heels, than to be overtaken by him 
unawares, and smitten by him wlien wo least 
expect his blow. 

Therefore, Christian roadcT, shrink not from 


not SCO death ?” 

There are no medicines or cordials in nature's 
surgery that can fortify the heart against this 
king of terrors. Tho velvet slipper cannot 
protect the foot from gout, nor can the gold ring 
ward oft’ a whitlow from the finger. The richest 
diadem camiot cure the headache, nor the purple 
robe prevent a fever. Beauty, strength, riches, 
honour, friends, no one of these, nor all of them 
together, can repeal that sentence, “ Dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” Every 
little sickness, every infirmity, or accident, is as 


these “thoughts on death,” as if they were 
needlessly distressing and might be lightly set 
aside. Ueath is an enemy that every one must 
see, whether he will hear of him or not: it is 
prudent, then, to make ourselves acquainted 
with his aspect, to understand his power, and 
to learn what remedy wc have against him. 


a skiran’sh with the adversary death, before 
that last battle in which the weak mortal shall 
be vanquished and led captive to his long 
home : and when once tho lines of mortality are 
drawn upon the face of the fairest creature, 
there is no help for it, but those who loved and 
desired it most before, must now concur in tho 


David would nob go forth to meet the Bhijistine 
iu armour which he had not proved, or with 
weapons which he knew not how to handle ; 
nay, notliing less would satisfy him than tho 
armour of God's protection, and the weapon of 
God’s guiding, to ho obtained by prayer and 
faith. Let us arni ourselves with tho rame in- 
struments, and let us learn to use them now, and 
keep ourselves in practice as watchful and w'ell- 
ordered soldiers, that whether our adversary 
come to us by day or night, slowly “ with pining 
sickness,” or rushing suddenly “as a lion to 
break all our bones,” wo may bo prepared and 
ready to meet him. 

No man can plead ignorance of the universal 
decree of God concerning the necessity of man’s 
mortality. “ It is appointed unto all men once 
to die.” Everyman may say ns tho wise woman 
of Tekoah, “we must needs die, and are Jis 
water spilled upon the ground.” There is no 
age, estate, condition, or rank of men that has 
not been overthTOwn by that invincible champion 
death, who, riding up and down tho world on 
his pale horse for more than five tlvousand years, 
lias stricken down thousands daily, and with 
impartial stroke laid all men low before him. 
Some in their infancy have proved what it is to 
die) before they had time to loam what it is to 


sentence, “ Bury my dead out of my sight.” 

This inevitable necessity, though confessed 
and acknowledged by all, is practically so for- 
gotten, that most men live as if they should 
never die, and die as if they should never live 
again : and when the lime of their dissolution 
comes, their souls are nither taken away from 
their bodies in despite of their own will, than 
yielded to God in hope and glad obedience. 

Indeed, to a wicked man, death is the begin- 
ning of sorrows: it is a trap-door to let him 
down to the everlasting dungeon of hell ; hut 
the children of God, though they camiot escape 
the stroke, yet they arc free from tho sting of 
death : they can play upon the hole of this asp 
without danger, and welcome the ajiproach of 
this giant with a smile ; they are free from all 
real danger, through tho power of him who is 
the Captain of the Lord’s host, who hatk 
“abolished death, and hath brought life and 
immortality to* light through tho gospel for 
them the sting of death is plucked and the 
suffering of it sanctified by Christy^ and this 
last enemy is made their friend, being hut a 
dark and gloomy messenger to lead them to the 
glorious mansion prepared for them in heaven. 
“When a man’s ways please the Lo^, be 
maketh even his enemies to he at peace with 
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him f death id made to be at peace with the 
belierer; he is compelled to do him a greater 
kindness, in bringing him to God, than an earthly 
firiend could have accomplished. 

Now, as it is God’s decree, in tender mercy to 
his children, that their conflict and misery 
should be temporary, but their triumph and 
happiness eternal, it should be their first care, 
so to pass the present time of their sojourning 
on which their future state depends, that they 
may live happily where tliey sliall live eternally ; 
and since they cannot escape death, so to pro- 
vide for it that it may have no advantage over 
them when it approaches. jMiserable is the 
condition of that man who, when the terrors of 
death make war upon him, sliall have cause to 
say, “The Lord is departed from me.” Single- 
handed he cannot cope with this enemy; ten 
thoUtond of his fellow-creatnrcs cannot help 
him ; and unless God be on his side, he must 
perish body and soul for ever. But to him that 
18 wise to consider his latter end, death is by no 
means dreadful: death may kill him, but it 
cannot liurt him ; it may free him from temporal 
misery, but it cannot hinder liiin from evcrlast- 
carry down his body to the 
grave, but it cannot fail to lead his soul up to 
heaven into the glorious preacmee of his God. 
Death is the last enemy tliat we have in this 
world, and the last that a Hi mr shall encounter 
anywhere. It separates tlu' body from the soul, 
but at the same time separate’s the soul from 
sin ; and therefore death puts an end to every 
misery that can afflict the Christian, because 
it puts an end to sin, from which all misery pro- 
ceeds. Death is the child of sin ; and by a 



And as it is the last eiiemy of our bodies, so 
it is tho most powerful aud the most incompre- 
hensible. It has no respect to ordinary circum- 
stances or events of life ; it comes to us at any 
time, in any place, in anv shape or form, wdth 
any weapon; and when it comes, it conquers. 
The most innocent gifts of natiu’e become fatal 
weapons against us in the hand of death. A 
hair in his milk killed Pabius, a fly in his throat 
Adrian, a smell of lime in his nostrils Jovian, 
the stone of a grape i\imcreon, and a drop of 
water, frozen, one mentioned by the poet 
Martial. So fhril aud helpless are we creatures of 
the dust, who atfe “ crushed before tho moth !” 

Who that considers this will not make it his 
first care to be always ready for his end? 
Death is at all times atrful; but most awful 
when it strikes suddenly ; when it lays low and 
mingles with the earth those who a moment 
befine stood upright upon it in the pride of 
liesll^* and Stren^h ; when it drives forth the 
irithout a mementos umrUing, from his 


earthly tabernacle, «and takes him firom the 
midst of worldly cares and occupations to the 
judgment seat of God. The work half finished, 
the word half spoken, the thought but half con- 
ceived ; this thought, tliis w^ord, this work, with 
eveiT otlicr circumstance of the life so ended, 
shall he naked and open in the sight of Him who 
is the Judge of quick and dead. Those who 
are in Christ Jesus need not fear this scrutiny ; 
their sins, miwillingl}" committed, heartily re- 
pented of, shall never hurt them. But all 
others, tlie (memy that slays them once shall, 
hold them in liis power for over. The seco 7 ia 
death will but b('gin when tho first is ended; 
this will be the eonsummatiou of all misery and 
woo ; a continual longing for that which never 
shall he given them, and a constant groaning 
under that burden which shall never bo re- 
moved. Let ns then prepare for death by 
joining ourselves in a perpetual covenant to 
nim wlio has overcome death, and forced him 
into his service to open the gates of everlasting 
life to all his people ; let us ensure an interest 
in the atouement of .lesiis Christ our Saviour; 
let us ])ufc u])oii us the whole armour of God, 
that wo may be enabled to “withstand in the 
evil day, and liaving done all, to stand.” 

The following account of an instance of sudden 
death, niidei* very bingnlar circumstances, is 
added by wny of comfort and encouragement to 
those who endeavour to live in this state of pre- 
paration, and as a soh'inn warning to every 
reader. It is extracted from an old serraon 
which has survived ils preacher and its hearers 
more Ilian two hundred years. AV'ho that 
pri’achcr was, and who tlu^ subject of his simple, 
touching narrative, is now known only in heaven . 
Be it ours to rescue the history itself from 
oblivion, that, though dead, they yet may speak. 

“ You have brought hither a dead body of a 
very good neighbour of ours, w^hom I ever found 
a kind and loving friend : you have brought it 
here to be laid up in the grave, in hope of a 
blessed and joyful resurrection. I need not 
speak much f)f his life; when it pleased God to 
call me first to this place, tvi^enty-six years since, 
I found him then in the chief office of the 
church, and divers times since he hath been iii 
it ; and I liave seldom known any more painM 
and more industrious and more honest in those 
places than he was. Wo have all known hiifl, a 
man humblo in his conversation, just of hlS 
word, true in his promises, mercmil in his 
dealing, charitable to the poor, ready to every 
good work. His life was such a life as the 
apostle would have ours to be ; a life sober, jnist, 
and pious, in this present evil world : pious in 
regard of God, just in the regard of men, Sober 
in rt^gard of himself. I can say no less of " ‘ 
and 1 will say 
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^ 1 know Tou desiife to bear of his death : and 
it hath much afflicted me to hear what unjust 
aspersions have been put upon the manner of it. 
There was a sudden stroke, indeed, of G-od’s 
hand ; and it Was in my house : and seeing that 
it so pleased God, I am ghwl that it was in my 
presence and sight, that I might give the better 
testimony of it. The suddenness of the stroke 
made him liable to some misconstruction, and 
hath given men occasion to pass a very uncharit- 
able and unchristian verdict of him. 

“ I beseech you let me give you a true naked 
relation how it was. I never knew any men of 
so peccable a disposition, but tlicre might bo 
sometimes some dinbrence between them ; there 
was between Abraham and Lot, between Paul 
and Barnabas, and there was between another 
honest neighbour and liim — ^botli men of a 
peaceable msposition. They did not choose to 
go to law j they desired the matter might be put 
to arbitrators *, they chose four honest gentlemen 
to take, up the matter between them ; they made 
me an unworthy umpire, in cage- they' did not 
agree. 

“ On Thursday last the^T met, and each of them 
pleaded his cause : and let me say this, that if 
this brother of ours had been judged to do any 
WTong in that cause, if to had uttered one word 
of falsehood, if he bad used one word ef impre- 
cation* wishing any cursetto himself ; then it Jiad 
been, perad venture, a juti thing with .Ovd 
have taken him at his w(n^£3. * If liad sworn 
one oath ; if lie had uttered but one uncharitable 
word against his neighbour; if ho had showed 
but any malice or spleen against him ; if he had 
been but transported with passion, as a man may 
easily be in his own cause — we are but men 
— then, peradventure, some men might have 
thought it had been the stroke of Divine justice 
upon him. But let me tell you, I have the wit- 
ness of honest gentlemen that were the arbi- 
trators, and will testify — 

“First, that his cause was good, and that 
there was not one word spoken, but was con- 
firmed by honest witnesses. 

“ Next, that he .used no kind of imprecation in 
the world ; no, not as I remember, so much as a 
protestation; there was not one oath sworn 
eithmr by him or by others that were present. 

“ There was not one uncharitable word spoken 
by him ; there was not any malice, or rancour, 
or hati^ either on the one side or the other ; 
he was no way transported with passion. He 
did plead his cause ; but with that meekness of 
spirft, with that quietness* with that sweet 
tconnw, and that Christy moderation, as more 
oould not be required in any saint of God. I 
could not perceive that he was moved at any- 
thing* he wraa not stirred, he was not earnest in 
MsSttiae. Till it pleased God to touch him* and 


he had some sense and feeling of it : rising from 
his stool, he stood rubbing of his cheek or his 
neck with his handkerchief. He fell upon the 
neck of a gentleman that sat close to him, Who, 
perceiving that he was not well, asked him .how 
he did ? ho was scai'ce able to .give us an answer ; 
I perceived that he was smitten with the dead 
palsy. 

“ Though it pleased God suddenly to take his 
speech from him, yet 1 beseech you know this 
withal, he was pleased not to ta!ke his life pre- 
sently away, nor his understanding from him. 
From Thursday, about four of the clock, that he 
was first etriclren, ho lived till Saturday night or 
Sunday nioruiug, I know not whetlier. On 
Friday night I was with him, and I perceived by 
the lilting up of his hand that he knew me. 1 
put him in mind of some gracious promises that 
God hath made to us in Christ. I asked him 
whether he believed those promises, and whether 
comfort in those promises, and 
t 2 / 2 n hfted up his hand. I asked him, and 
desired him, if he found any assurance of God’s 
favour in Christ to make the same sign ; he lifted 
up his hand again. I asked him 1 should pray, 
with liim : ho desired it ; pJidpt. ^he period of 
every petition, his hand went up to Grod; and 
one thing I observed more, that m one petition 
"if mine, in that prayer for hiuj, that it would 
please God to deliver him from the malice of 
‘feataii, tliat w^ould be most busy when we are 
M'eakest, he held up his hand higher than before, 
and continued holding it longer. 

“ And blessed be our good God, that we can 
hold and keep intelligence ^vith him, not only by 
speech, but with our very bauds ! That lifring 
up of the hand, and those groans of his spirit, I 
make no doubt but they prevailed through 
Christ at the hands of God. And so as he lived, 
I make no question but hev^ied, a holy servant 
of God; and be assui’cd hu. soul is now in 
heaven ; and we are come to lay up his body in 
the earth, in tlie hope of a blessed and joyfril 
resurrection.” 

TWO PASSAGES IN TKE LIFE OF 
THOMAS HOGG. 

In the lu'ight of the London season, one splei^ 
mmer day, about the year 1810, a fiiir 

worship. ^ . 

beau monde was all alive and astir, drivil^g -in the 
parks OP promenading in the wsdks ; maneronB 
groups of pleasure-seekers meeting oonvers- 
ing on the themes that usually form the topics 
amid such scenes. Among their number was a 
party who v^hed to pay their respeeta to the 
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ltdy we have mentioned; they knew that she 
was receiving her moming-c^ers, and on their 
way to the gardens, they stayed at her door, and 
were invited to ascend the stiirs to her drawing- 
room. On entering the saloon, they were sur- 
prised and amused to see among the assembled 
guests, one who was evidently an imwonted 
v isitant, wliose dress and beiiriiig excited atten- 
tion and inquiry. The person who awakened 
this curiosity was a poor man, clad in a slop of 
unbleached linen, very handsomely worked round 
the nock and at the wrists, lie was a short, 
thick, elderly, ruddy-looking man, rather in the 
decline of life. His face was indicative of talent 
and shrewdness, and his eye was bright and in- 
telligent. 

The mistress of the house introduced this in- 
dividual to her guests as a poet, who had come 
to read her some of his vcrt«i's, and she believed, 
sbe said, that the subject of his poem w'as 
“Hops.” The poor author eagerly e<TffJie^ed 
her mistake, w'hich had been oetjasiew bv yy 
peculiarity of his accent. The theme ot* his 
muse was “ Hope,” and he expressed himself 
willing to read some of his lines to the company 
among whonT^"eb4!ound himself; indi'cd, he had 
come for that pifrpose, being introduced to Mrs. 
Opie (for she was the lady of the house) by her 
eccentric friend, Lady Cork. It soon appeared 
that the latter' lady had somewhere picked up 
this poor man in a half-starved condition, nmif 
interested by something sho discovcr(‘d in las 
manner and appearance, sho had resolved to 
“ patronize” Jiini. The handsome garment he 
wore was her gift, and sho was then busily re- 
commending him to the notice of her friends in 
the gay circle amid which sho moved, hoping to 
interest them for her •prot^rje. 

These particulars Mrs. Opie communicated to 
her guests while Tjiomaa Hogg was gone to 
fetch his poem, wjfch he had brought with him, 
hoping to be allowed to read it, and which he 
had left below stairs. On his return, ho com- 
menced reading aloud from a ms. book ; but it 
was soon evident that he could not do justice to 
his own production, for it was with difficulty he 
r^d. The benevolent feelings of his hostess 
induced her to come to his assistance, and she 
kindly oftered to read his poem — an offer he 
grateiuHy accepted. She commenced the task, 
and was (she afterwards said) agreeably sur- 
prised to tod how good some of the lines were. 
Among them were a few which may perhaps 
interest my readers, as a specimen of the rest ; 
and they serve to indicate the feelings of this 
poor man’s heart, and his acquaintance with the 
true source of happiness, the hope of the 
gospel:— 

** IThers is a Rock where thou may’st safely pitch 
' Tby 2udiog*place ; where sorrow esimot reach. 


There, when around is trouble, may'iit ilud' 
Security of soul and peace of mind. 

Go to thy Father, in submiasion's way; 

Blessed are they who make his name their stay. 

Hope is the throne on which mortality may sit. 

And quiet rest amid this changing state. 

Spring up, oh well 1 with living waters flow, 

And sweeten all the desert here below! 

But what is Hope ? — ’tis foresight of redress. 

Prospect of ease, when troubles do>vnward press; 

A distant view of what is wrong amended, 

Pleasure to bo attained, or grievance ended. 

From whence comes Hope ? and where, or how', begun ! 
It comes from God, as light comes from the sun. 

Thou, oh my soul, when troubles strike thee dumb. 
Hold fast thy hope; thy kingdom is to come. 

My fcllow-toilei*s, who still unwai'd press. 

Our hope is in ‘ the Lord, our righteousness.’ ” 

It will be readily supposed that such verses 
as these, even though read by the lips of a lady 
and uttered in the tones of a sweet, melodious 
voice, were not of a nature to charm the ears of 
the gay company who had met for a few mo- 
ments’ liv<*ly gossip and amusement. One by 
pne, the guests dropped off; and ere the poem 
was ended, many of those who were present at 
its commeiicomeat had slipped noiselessly away. 
Their places, however, were supplied by new 
arrivals, whose curiosity was excited by the no- 
velty of the seone, and who gazed in bewildered 
surprise on it. 

At length the task was ended, and the author 
received liis ms. ])a(*lc from the hands of his 
jf...dvV^tcss. “ Wo got through the whole,” 
she said, ' ' '*>#»• id the poor man seemed much 
pleased.” It is probable that his rhymes, thus 
favoured, sounded more flowing and sonorous 
on his ear than ho had ever before heard them, 
and he tasted for a moment the sw'eet satisfac- 
tion of an author wdio rejoices in his own pro- 
duction. So happy, indeed, was he, that he 
refused to leave the party; he said he would 
Remain there ; and in reply to a message from 
Lady Cork, requiring his immediate return, he 
sent a prompt and decided negative. A second 
messenger w as despatched, with directions to 
bring the truant back to her ladyship, who 
began to fear that she was inflicting a serious 
annoyance upon her friend. But this message 
excited the w^rath of the indignant poet, who 
cried, “ She says I must come. I won’t ! tell 
the fellow to bo gone ! I know my way back.” 
This was rather too much for the politeness of 
the other guests, and Mrs. Opie laugWgly said, 
“ The poet of ‘ Hope’ almost drove me to aespair 
— the despair of getting rid of him.” She had^ 
at length, recourse to a ruse to effect her pniv 
pose, and said it was probable that Lady €otk 
wanted liim for the purpose of introduemg hiib 
and his poem to others of her friends. This 
gentle reasoning prevailed, and, though with' re- 
luctance, he took his iMve, never again to 
trouble or amuse those amid whose company 
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he bad, for a moment, so unexpectedly enacted 
a part. ' . 

“I saw him no more,’* said Mrs. Opie; “jmd 
I think two days afterwards, the poor man, sick 
to death of London and of beiu^ mode a show 
of, took french-leave, one morning early, and 
disappeared, taking with him Lady Cork^s gifts 
— ft n iank et and a blouse.’* 

At the time when this incident occurred Mrs. 
Opie was a woman of the world, seeking her 
happiness in the things of the present life, and 
ignorant of the true source of abiding joy and 
peace. Some few years longer she pursued the 
same career ; but a time came when her course 
was arrested, when she was made to liear the 
heavenly voice, and to obey its ijij unctions. 
Then she looked back to these days of vanity 
with regret, and with thankfuLiess too, that she 
had been led to choose “ the narrow path,” and 
to walk therein with delight. 

Writing to a friend in the year 1826, she said, 
re^prring to this great change in her feelings, 
** I am more cheerful to-day — more what I used 
to he ; in cheerfulness I mean, for never, never 
may I in other respe(^ts resemble my former 
sell ! that thoughtless trifler along the path of 
life Jiere, so long; forgetful of tlie only path tliat 
is worthy to he trodden, and which leads to life 
hereafter — the roucl to Zion, that city of the 
living G-od.” 

"V^en Mrs. Opie heard, long after, of the 
happy death of the poor man who had thus for 
a moment crossed her ])ath, she expressed her 
sincere pleasure at the tidings ; “ It was, indei'd,” 
she said, “with much satisfaction 1 read an 
account of the poor wanderer’s having found 
pious friends in his lust moments, and that lie 
died the death of a Christian.” 

It might be about two years after the time of 
the occurrences just related, when one sabbath 
day, in the month of January, a poor tattered 
creature, of squalid appearance, found his w'ay 
into the nave of a certain village church during 
moriiing service. The clergyman who was offi- 
ciating observed this stranger with interest, and 
thought he saw about him au air of devout 
seriousness, which prepossessed him in his 
favour, desmte of all the disadvantages of his 
exterior. On the following Sunday the same 
person reappeared, and took his place, as before, 
near the stove. He looked decrepit with age, 
and his head rested on his bosom, which was 
partially exposed. He wore a kind of frock or 
slop, under which was seen a soldier’s coat, 
paired in various places. His whole appear- 
ance indicated the lowest degi’co of poverty, 
bi^t, as before, his manner was devout and atten- 
tive^ 

clergyman, after service was concluded, 
made inquiry who the man was, mxd found that 


he was a person recently come there, working at 
a blacksmith’s shop in the village. His inform- 
ant added : “ He is a remarkable man, and carries 
about with him a Bible, which he oonstantlv 
reads!” Not long after, the good pastor took 
occasion to call ar the blacksmith’s shop, and 
there he saw the object of his solicitude, stand- 
ing by the side of the forge, putting some links 
of iron wire together, to form a scissors chain. 
After a few words addressed to him, the der^- 
man proceeded to obtain some particulars of ms 
history from the master of the shop, who said 
that one di*eadfully severe day this destitute 
object had come to him, almost exhausted with 
cold and fatigue. He begged permission to be 
allowed to erect his little apparatus in a shed 
adjoining the shop, and the benevolent master 
of the premises granted him leave, and stationed 
him near the forgo, that he might pursue his 
work close beside the fire. In tbe evening he 
asked a shelter in the stable, and there he passed 
the night on a bed of fresh straw. One of the 
master’s children was sent to carry him some 
warm cider, but he w^as reluctant to accept it, 
lest he should ho depriving some one else of it. 
The next morning, being asked how he was, he 
said, “I am very happy.” During tlio night 
the cold was so great that the tliermometcr 
had fallen as low as or 7° Fahrenheit. He 
rose from his straw-bed, and dressed liimsclf, 
for it appeared that ho always look off his 
clothes at night, and wTapped liimsell* in a 
blanket, which he said had been given him by a 
lady of quality. Our readers will perceive 
readily that this poor creature was no other 
than Thomas Hogg, wrapped in Lady Cork’s 
hlankei. Having made his poor toilette, he 
I soon placed himself at his post beside the forge, 
I and pursued his daily toil. In this way his days 
and nights were passed; he industriously worked 
at his employment in making chains and scis- 
sors, by wuiicii, however, ho was unable to earn 
more than sixpence or sevenpence a day, even 
when he succeeded in selling his wares. His 
food was, of necessity, scant and poor ; but if 
he were occasionally offered more refreshment, 
he would dceline it, saying, “ I am grateful for 
the kindness, but it would be intemperate^ 

These particulars, gathered from the master 
blacksmith, greatly interested the kind clergy- 
man, and he determined to visit again the poor 
stranger, and to converse with him. He wad 
surprised to find that his maunere, though 
blunt, were far from churlish or uncivil J and his 
remarks were pertinent, and occasionally indi- 
cated originality of character. There was a 
good de^ of archness, too, about him, as weE 
as natural liveliness. AVheif questioned as to 
his occupation, and what he was able to earn by 
it, he showed considerable reluctance to give 
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aixy iMurtioular details. At first it was supposed 
that this arose from au unwillingness to tell the 
amount of liis gains, but it ^afterwards became 
©▼ident that he wished to conceal his jpoverty ; 
this desire arising from his habitual Christian 
content. On being asked why he chose such a 
vagrant life, he answered, that he was led to do 
it by necessity ; “and besides,*’ he added, “my 
w'ay of life has at least this advantage, that if 1 
loaVe my friends behind me, I leave also my 
enemies !” An in^iry into his age drew from 
him the answer, “I am often asked that ques- 
tion, as though I were a very old man ; why I 
am a mere boy, only sixty-five years of age, sir ; 
and with a light heel and a cheerful heart, I 
hope to hold out a considerable time longer.” 

He seemed, indeed, always happy. His con- 
tented, joyous spirit excited the surprise of Jill 
who saw it ; and it was soon apparent that the 
source of his cheerfulness was religion. No- 
thing ever seemed to damp his confidence in God. 

His now friend, the clorgynuiu, occasionally 
visited liiin at the forge, and was increasingly 
pleased with what lie saw and heard of the old 
man. Some of his sayings he preserved; and 
one of them seems to me worthy of being still 
remembered. They had been speaking together 
on the divisions existing between good men, 
heirs together of the same hopes, and members 
of the one church of tlie living God. “ I la- 
mented,” said the good divine, “ that there should 
be any separation between men whose hopes 
and interests are one.” Ho immediately replied, 
in his usual sprightly manner, “No matter, 
there are two sides to the river.” He saw that, 
although severed for a time by the waters of 
discord, the true servants of Christ would even- 
tually meet in the same home of the redeemed. 

The time was approaching when Thomas 
Hogg’s earthly career must close. Litlie as he 
seemed aware of it, his days were numbered; 
and his wanderings were ended when he es- 
tablished himself in that village where we have 
found him. One morning he was seen returning 
from a neighbouring town, where he liad been to 
purchase some materials for carrying on his 
work. He was proceeding slowly, with half a 
hundred-weight of wire upon his back, and three 
half-penoe in his pocket, the solo remains of his 
scanty fund. He had been exposed during the 
preceding night to severe cold, passing the hours 
before a coal-pit fire in an intervening village. 
It was evident he was weak and exhausted, and 
he walked lame. His long fustian trousers 
concealed nearly" the whole of his foot; but 
about the iustop, which was visible, there seemed 
a considerable degree of infiammation. On 
being asked about it, he made slighting mention 
of the hurt, saying, “ It is nothing, only a little 
tender.” 


Next day he was found by the <der|jymaii it 
his accustomed post, working at bis chains; hot 
he was sitting — an unusual posture with him. 
This caused an inquiry into the state oi his fixity 
and a request to be tdlowed to loq^ at it. ‘When 
it was uncovered, a melancholy spectacle was 
presented to view. The whole leg was swol)^ 
prodigiously ; it was black and universally dis- 
coloured, besides being in places excoriated; 
and the limb was but partially protected from 
the inclemency of the weather, as be had been 
compelled to rip open his trowsers. It was 
evident that medical assistance was requisite; 
and he thankfully accepted the offer to send a 
doctor to him. Arrangements were made to 
provide him with necessary comforts during the 
night ; and on the following day his benevolent 
visitor hastened to inquire for him. He found 
poor Thomas in a deplorable condition ; he was, 
at times, delirious, and his whole frame was, in 
a degree, convulsed ; but he dozed during the 
greater part of tho day. “ Nothing could exceed 
the misery of the picture,” said his friend. “ I 
did everything I could to minister to his relief , 
and went gently up to his side, and inquired 
how he found himself. * Happy, happy ! ’ was 
the reply. At that moment the medical man 
entered ; and having examined his patient’s 
ease, he at once informed us there was but little 
hope of life. The proper remedies were applied, 
and at the request of those around, the poor 
suflerer consented to take all they prescribed ; 
‘ But,’ he said, ‘ one night more, and I shall be 
beyond this world I’ ” On the following day he 
I became much worse ; and it was thought best to 
leave him perfectly quiet and undisturbed. The 
last visit was paid him that morning, by the 
excellent pastor who related this narrative. 
Sitting beside liiin, he asked whether his mind 
was at ease in prospect of the approach of 
death. He instantly opened his eyes, and 
replied — 

** Fed by His bond, supported by IHb care, 

I scarce can doubt ; why then should I despair f ’ 

He added, “To them that believe, Christ is 
precious.” His Bible lay near him, and bis 
spectacles were on the pillow : his friend pro- 
posed to read from its pages. “ By and bye,* he 
answered, “ I am pretty well acquainted with its 
contents.” His exhaustion prevented further 
conversation, and his visitor shortly took leave 
of him, after commending him to the protection 
of his God and Saviour. As be responded to 
the farewell, Thomas said, “You have done your 
duty by me^ I can say it without flattery!” 
The next day was Sunday; and early in the 
morning the sound of the passing knell told that 
the spirit of Thomas Hogg bad departed from 
this life. He hod fallen asleep in Jesus, at the 
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second hour of the mom, and his last 

word waa^ Happy 1’* 

Subsequent mquirieB failed in eliciting much 
respecting his early histoi^. It seemed he had 
been brought up in a religious family, and in his 
youth had serious impressions of eternal things 
on his mind, .which never subsequently were 
wholly effaced. At an early period he left his 
home, and travelled about the country with 
hardware. Afterwards he took to the employ- 
ment in which he was occupied at the time of 
his death; twenty-nine years had passed, he 
said, since he saw the place of his birth ; he had 
been a wanderer up and down in the country ; a 
hedge or a stable being his nidiily shelter, and, 
as it seemed, ho solaced himself Avith song. He 
delighted in singing Addison^s beautiful version 
of the 23rd psalm ; and he added to it a verse 
of his own composition. He called it “the 
traveller’s song.” It was peculiarly appropriate 
to his own case, exposed, solitary, and wandering 
os he was, with none to loolj; to f(jr protection or 
support, but the Helper of the friendless. After 
his death there were found two volumes of 
poems, which seemed to be duplicates; they 
contained the verses of which mention has 
already been made; and on the cover of the 
book he had written the foIloAviiig passages of 
Scripture — “To you, oh men, I call; and my 
voice is to the sons of men.” Prov. viii. 4. 
“Hear, for I will speak of excellent things.” 
Prov. viii. 6. “Thy statutes have been my 
songs in the house of my pilgrimage.” Psalm 
cxix. 54. “ And they sang a new song.” llev. 
V. 9. 

On the blank leaf of his Bible Avas his name, 
“Thomas HCgg, born in Jedbtu'gh, 1753,” and 
these lines : 

Yesl dust and ashes is my proper name; 

Beady to perish— is my title clear? 

Prom two poor rebels, I, their offspring, came. 

My first, my native element, is fear; 

Yet let thy grace on this dark void descend. 

All shall be safe— the Three in One my Friend !’* 

In the churchyard of tho village Avhere he 
died, the mortal remains of poor Thomas were 
laid to rest ; his funeral was attendc'd hy a long 
train of mourners, who sincerely lamented him ; 
for though he had not Ih^ed long among them, 
his character had been such as to procure 
him a degree of affection and esteem from all 
Avho knew him ; his cheerfulness, simplicity, and 
humility were truly exemplary, and attracted 
the kindly regard of the humble villagers among 
wboijji bo bad come to die. He composed for 
himself an epitaph ; but it could not bo found 
among the numerous scraps of writing which ho 
left — and, indeed, it was unneeded. The prac- 
tieal ^guage of his closing scene was, to me 
to live is Christ, and to die w gain.** 


I’M BUT A STBAMGEE. 

I’m but a stranger here, 

The earth is not my rest; 

My own eternal home . 

Is with the blest. 

It is my Father’s house, 

Tlicre I shall see his face; 

My Saviour there for mo 

Prepares a place. ♦ 

Tho way that leads to bliss 
Is through tho vale of tears, 

But ho shall bo my guide, 

And still my fears. 

Jesus hjis shed his blood, 

And on tho cross has died, 

Tliat, through his grace, we might 
Be sanctified. 

Ho is the living way 
By which to God we come — 

To our eternal rest — 

Our heavenly home. 

In tho dark hour of death 

He’ll be our shield and strength, 

Till, through his righteousness. 

We rest at length. £. 8. B. 

From Dr. Ra^ks CollectuM, 


DIVINE REPROOF. 

“ And Immediately, while he yet spake, the cock crew ; and the 
Lord turned and looked upon retcr," etc.— hu(:e xxii. 60, 

It was ihy voice that Peter heard, 

Dear Saviour, in this warning word ; 

■ Till/ look, in Herod’s judgment hall. 

Gave virtue to its thiilliiig call; 

Else had its larum been in vain. 

And Peter had denied again. 

But now his eon science woke to wound. 

He wept for Hiui he had disowned. 

Our watch-bird, Conscience, th\i3, in vain, 

Repejits its stern, reproving stniin ; 

For careless souls, with all at stake, 

Still slupiber on and will not wake. 

Thy voice, dear Saviour, must recall 
Our heaiiis, when they, like Peter, fitll; 

Oh speak now at the present hour, 

Speak — and thy word shall be with pow’r. 

F.LLEN aOBEBTS. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

28. What prophecies can you find stating il\e time when 
Messiah should appeal’? 

29. Which is the earliest form of idolatry mentioned 
in ^ripture? 

30. Give proofs from Scripture of the unity of 
Godhead. 

31. How can you prove from the Old Testament that 
there are more persons in the Godhead than one? 

32. What is spoken of in Scripture os God’s chi 
strument for the spread of the gospel in these days? 

33. Give a Scriptural illustration showing tliB n^i of 
perseverance in prayer, 

84* What special privileges had the Jewish nation? 

35. Vhiat was the ancient name for the prophets? 

36. Give examplea of ^ulatory prayer. 

87. Where do you find an inatanoe ef devo^ friend 
ship? 



This year of 1855 opens upon ua in cir- 
cumstances of a very painful and humi- 
liating chamctor, calculated to produce 
much serious thoughtfulness, and to awaken 
fthe people of God to earnest prayer. All eyes are 
^turned to the seat of war; many heiu'ts are trem- 
bling with anxiety for friends who are in the midst 
of its dangers; wliik* an iniu.snal number of fam- 
ilies are already plunged into mouniing for those who 
have fallen. 

“A Christian Appeal” has just been issued by the 
Society of Friends to their fellow-countrymen on the 
present war, containing soutiuients in many of which 
all true Christians must fully concur. We all, in the 
words of the appeal, believe that trust in God, combined 
with humbling views of our national sins, and a tem- 
perate egtim.ato of our position, even when convinced that 
we have clearly tho right on our side, will bo found at all 
times, and especially in the present peculiar aud critical 
circumstances of the country, tho boat preparation for ob- 
taining peace. Most earnestly wc join with our Friends, 
when they “ pray the Almighty Father of the Universe 
to breathe the spirit of reconciliation into tiie hearts of 
his contending children, Ihitish, French, Turkish, and 
Kussian, and guide them to the promotion of thcjr mu- 
tual well-being, in conforming themselves to bis uni\ersal 
law of love.** 

While the people of thia country have shown umch 
sympathy with tljoir countrymen in the Crimea, and have 
endeavoured to add to their material eoinforts, attention 
has also been paid to their intellectual aud spiritual 
wonts. There ha.s been a liberal gift of tho sacred Scrip- 
tures l)y the Eible Society, and of religious books by the 
Religious Tract Society, to wln.ra it is wculiarly gratify- 
ing to know that **The Sunday at Ilomo” circulates 
among the soldiers, uho hand it from one to another 
until its pages become scarcely legible. More Scripture 
Readers have just set sail tu the scenes of death and suf- 
fering, but we have still to ask, ** What are these among 
BO many f ’ 

It is a hopeful and gratifying fact that Constantinople 
lias witnessed some delightful gatheiings for prayer at 
the time when the allied forces were on the eve of a 
deadly conflict. These prayer meetings were attended 
by pious men of various countries, pouring out their 
hearts for a blessing on our aimy and navy, and hum- 
bling themselves at the footstool of the throne of grace 
on iKWOUXlt of the lamentable spectacle of nation lilting 
up sword against nation. 

Constantmople has also just become the residence of an 
American missiotuiry, the Reverend Mr. Dwight, who has 
obtained a itiitable dwelling in the midst of a very large 
Armenian population, and whose congregation, notwith- 
standing the un&vourable influence of the wai', is steadily 
increasing, missionaries labouring in the city of the 
sultan are gaming access to the minds and hearts of the 
population, both Armenian and Mohammedan. The 
reports given by the various missionaries in Western 
Asia and the East of Europe are also most eucouiaging. 
Th^ state that a Chrisi^ church has just beau formed 
in ^yativa, and that in Kessab aud the neighbouring 
villages the work has gone forward with power. 

Pope of Rome, with his cardinals and bishops, has 
afforded the Protestant world a freiU ground of objection 


I to his infallible chmth, by the dogma which has ] 

I been published of tho immaculate conception of 

Virgin Mary. According to this dogma, she needed not 
to speak of Christ as her Saviour,*’ as she was bom 
without sin; while the decree which gives such joy to 
the pope and those who have assisted in its manufacture, 
makes heretics of many members of the Romish church, 
dead and living. The grtjatest joy, however, has been 
zmmifested by the vaiious dignitaries of the church by 
this decision. The queen of Spain has presented the 
pope with a magnificent jewelled ci-own, worth 20,000/, 
8tex*ling, 08 an expression of her gratitude to him for de- 
creeing the dogma of tlie immaculate conception. 

Lord Brougham recently exi)resscd in the House of 
Ijords his hope that the war wt>uld not, among its other 
evils, occasion ob.stniction in either France or England to 
any of the great plains of benevolence canded on therein. 
There is too m\icU reason, indeed, to feai* that a considei • 
ahlo chock luis already been given to many a philanthropic 
enterprise, and the ineonies of our religious institutions 
must suiter sev erelv unless the increased zeal and libe- 
rality of God’s people cuimterviul deficiencies that might 
otherwise arise. 

Wc have, howe\er, the plcivsure of noticing the un- 
tiling eiicigy of friends of the slave, who were convened 
in Loudon at a two days’ meeting at tho clo.se of Jnovem- 
ber, tho eonfereiicu being attended by delegates from all 
}iarts of the UniU'd Kingdom. It was thei’e stated that 
there are at this timo in tho United States of America, in 
tho Biazils, and the Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch 
cc.lume.s— countries prufeiising the Christian religion — uj)- 
warUa of «,0UU,<'<J0 bIuncs; and that there is also an ex- 
tensive traffic btill euj'ried on in the persons of nativ 
Africans and their descendants. Important information 
was given aa to the results of emancipation in the British 
West India colonies, w'hich appear to be truly gratifying, 
and of a nature to justify every reasonable expectation. 
It was encouraging also to learn Xhat tho government of 
Holland is adopting measures to abolish slavery in its 
colcnies, and had decreed that the slaves, to the number 
of about 1)600, in its East India possessions, shall be 
free from the Ist of January, 1860. It was further 
shown that thei*© is an Anti-Slaveiy Society actively en- 
gaged in endeavouiing to bring about the abolition of 
slavciy throughout tho Brazils. May such efforts be 
crowned with increasing success, and may the spiritual 
emancipation of the soul from the chains of Satan accom- 
pany the work of unfettering the outward man. 

The practical science of our age has ^ust furnished a 
rcmai’kablo instance of the manner in which the powerful 
elements of nature can be brought to fight against the 
sinner when he is waning against God and his fellow- 
men, Mr. Gardiner, the governor of Bristol gaol, has 
lately applied the art of photography to the apprehe^ion 
and recognition of criminal offenders. There is indeed 
small chance of escape for the criminal when the sun 
draws his portrait and the lightning overtakes his 
flight. Those who dig deep to hide oonnsol fl*oni the 
Lord will, perhaps, as they contemplate these facts, see 
that “ there is no darkness nor shadow of death where 
the workers of iniquity may hide themselves.'* If his 
material agents be thus powerful, how penetrating must 
he the gl^oe of Him from whom the darlmeiMmdeth 
not, aud to whom the night is os the day? 
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THE LIFE OF A PATEIAECH. 


THE EAMILY. 

As the fulfilment of the promise that Abraham 
should be a father was still delayed, Sarah, to 
revive her flagging hope, proposed that her ser- 
vant I^gar—au Egyptian damsel, whom, pro- 
babiy, she had brought with her from the land of 
Pharaoh, after her strange adventure with that 
monarch — should become a sort of second wife 
to the patriarch. Properly to understand the 
nature of this transaction, we must refer to an 
eastern custom out of which it arose, and of 
Ko. iOt—PcmusoKo Februaut i, 1866. 


which traces still remain. It was common for 
a man to take the slave or attendant of the 
chief bride, or somo other provided by her, 
whoso children became his heirs, equally as 
much as if they had been the offspring of the 
wife herself. In a legal point of view they 
were considered hers, while the servile con- 
dition of the actual mother remained the same. 

The more general practice of polygamy, of 
which this was one of the modifications, was of 
very early date, as wc find an instance of it in 
the history of Lamech (Gen. iv. 19) — ^the only 
instance, oy the way, recorded in the brief 
antediluvian annals. Whether common or not 
Fbiob Qns PUKT 
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before the flood, it became so afterguards. In 
connection with tltis subject, we should not fail 
to remember the lower views of domestic purity 
and virtue, and the inferior tone of moral senti- 
ment, prevailing in the patriarchal times, com- 
pared with the state of feeling in regard to such 
questions happily prevalent in the present age 
of ('hristian civilii^ation. 

Polygamy is a great evil, and its mischiefs are 
painfully illustrated in the lives of the patriarchs. 
How difierent the scenes in the tent of Abr.i- 
ham from what may be witnessed in Christian 
homes! We are furnislied, hv a comparison of 
these facts, with a striking eoiiunent on tlie wis- 
dom of the original institute of marriage, that a 
man shall cleave unto his wife, and they tm 
shall be one flesli. Abraliain having taken 
Hagar into a new relationship, slie, in pros- 
pect of becomhig the parent of an heir, pre- 
sumed on her position, and treated her mistress 
with insolence and contempt — a consequence 
which Sarah had brought on herself, by her own 
scheme for forestalling the purpose of Provi- 
dence. Most important is the lesson which the 
transaction teaches us of the wisdom of 
patiently abiding in an upright course, and oi 
not trying to accomplish any purpose, however 
laudable that purpose may seem to be, by short 
cuts, that involve a deviation from the paths of 
integrity. 

The indignant wife appealed for redress to 
the husband, who also himsell* now was made to 
reap the results of his own censurable 

f iliance. Still, however, true to the wife of his 
ove, the woman to whom throughout he was 
so purely and honourably attached, he would 
not take part with Hagar against her, but placed 
the bondmaid entirely in the hands of her 
mistress. But peaee was at an end in the tent 
of the patriarch. The quarrel waxed more 
fierce, and the Egyptian slave ut length fled 
from the Hebrew wife. 

It would detain ns too long from the subject 
of these papers — the life of Abraham — to dwell 
upon the picturesque scene in the wilderness 
01 Shur, where the lonely wanderer is seen by 
a fountain of water, and the angel of tlnj Lord 
appears and speaks to her ; but we’ may for a 
moment adveri to the prediction she received 
respecting Ishmael, whom she bore as the first- 
born unto her lord, as he was a son so tenderly 
loved by his father, and the histories of the two 
at this period are so closely entwined. “ I wiU 
multiply thy seed exceedingly, that it shall not 
be numbered for multitude.” Thou “ shalt 
bear a son, and shall call his uamo Ishmael;*' 
“ i^nd he will be a wild man,” or “wild-ass 
man ;” “ his hand shalt be against every man, 
and every man's band against him, and he shall 
dwell in the presence of all hifl brethren.” 


So spake the oracle to the mother of Abra- 
ham’s first child. And how is the first clause 
of the propbeev illustrated, and seen to be 
accurate^ fulfilled, when we think of the nu- 
merous Ishmaelites of Arabia in very ancient 
times — of their power and conquests under 
Mahomet and the caliphs — and of the many 
hordes of them stiU wandering about the eastern 
deserts. And further, when wo picture the 
wild ass — the noble animal in the open wilder- 
ness — sw^eeping over the sand like a bird over 
the ocean, snuffing up the air regardless of the 
driver’s cry, seeking his pasture on the mountain 
range, and searching after. “every green thing,” 
what a fitting type is he of Ishmael and his race ; 
scorning the habitations of the city, preferring 
the lonely glen to the crowded street, and his 
own rude tent to the palace of princes ; toiling 
over rocks to the streams of fresh water, and 
feeding upon the wild fruit of the ’^Deautiful 
oasis. Untrammelled liberty, unsettled habits, 
rapidity of movement, energy of action, and a 
fierce independence ; these have from the begin- 
ning be(*n t he characteristics of the w^hole Arab 
race. When Mahomet rose ; when he led forth 
the Arab to conquest ; wdien he established a wide- 
spreading empire of civilization, cultivated the 
arts, nourislied literature, and made the Arabic 
tongue the vehicle of learning; when all this 
happened, one w^oiild have supposed that tho 
entire Arab stock would have put off their old 
wild habit.s — would have changed the aspect of 
the wilderness, or sought a home elsewhere. 
But it has happened far otherwise ; and while 
there seemed a thousand chances to one against 
the continuation of the old wild Arab habits, 
still the accomplishment of the prophecy to 
Hagar runs on. Contrary to all probabilities, 
tho Ishmaelitu of tho nineh^enth century is 
like the Ishmaelite of the first, as if to chide 
the unbelief of men in these latter days — as if to 
silence “ the scofler walking after his own lusts.” 

Hagar returned ; and Islnnael -was born. 
Abraham was now eighty-six years old. Nothing 
more is said of him till ho attains the age of ninety- 
nine. In tho interval, he sinans to havo been 
living prosperously at Mamre, dwelling in timts, 
pursuing pastoral occupations, and doubtless 
perpetuathig, by sacrilice and in other forms, 
that worship of the true God which he had long 
before coniinenccd. Ishmael was thirteen years 
old w'hcn Abraham was ninety-nine, and it is 

{ irohahlc that the patriarch and his wife were 
ooking upon this boy as the heir and pillar of 
their house — as the promised seed of whom 
Jehovah had spoken. In this they were mistaken. 
Hence the Lord appeared to' them again' — to 
revive their hope of a descendant from Sarab 
herself — to renew the covenant previously made 
with them, and to append to it an appropriate 
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and permanent sign. The first clause of the 
renewed covenant assured the patriarch that he 
should be the father of many nations ; in token 
of which his name was now changed from Abram 
to Abraham (a change which, to preserve uni- 
formity, wo have anticipated in these papers) ; 
and it is added ; “ I will make thee exceedingly 
fruitful, and I will make nations of thee, and 
kings shall come out of thee. And I w’ill 
establish my covenant between mo and thee, and 
thy seed after thee in their generations, for an 
everlasting covenant, to bo a Grod unto thee, and 
unto thy seed after thee. And I ivill give unto 
thee, and to thy seed after thee, the land 
wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of 
Canaan, for an everlasting possession; and I 
will be their Uod.” By this closing declaration 
was undoubtedly meant that all which that 
glorious name imports, the divine author of the 
covenant, would prove himself to be to Abraham 
and his seed; agreeably to which the apostle 
Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians, speaks of 
this covenant as being the covenant of grace — 
the same in principle as that of which the 
go^el affords us the full revelation. 

Circumedsion was the sign affixed to this 
covenant. Jt was to be adininistered to all tlie 
males in the family and household. No distinc- 
tion was to bo made between tliu slave and tlie 
freeborn. The reception of the rite was not 
optional, for the person who refused to submit 
was sentenced to be cut off from the congre- 
gation of the covoiiantc.'d pcoplo. Circumcision 
had both a political and spiritual siguilication. 
It ‘marked out the descendants of the great 
patriarch in their national character, keeping 
them thereby distinct from many other nations ; 
:ind, moreover, it firmed a permanent evidence 
of the historical fact of a special covenant having 
been made by God with Abraham. Its perpet- 
uation, age after age, was conlirniatoiy of the 
accounts possessed by the Jews of the re- 
markable circumstances of its origin — of the 
divine appearance — the promise of Isaac — and 
the declaration that Jehovah would be Abraham’s 
God. 

The^ spiritual signification of the rite was 
most important. It is pointed out by Moses, 
where he says : “ And tlio Lord thy God will 
circumcise thy heart, and the heart of thy seed, 
to love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul, that thoumayest live;” (Deut. 
XXX. 6 ;) and again by Paul : “ For ho is not a 
Jew which is one outwardly, neither is that 
circumcision which is outward in the flesh ; but 
he is a Jew which is one inwardly; and cir- 
cumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit, and 
not in tlie letter, whose praise is not of men, but 
of Gk)d.” And under another spiritual aspect 
is Gi^cl^ncision represented by the same apostle, 


not only as referring to a cliange iu character, 
hut to a change in the relationship of the soul 
to God — to justification as well as renewal. 
“Faith was reckoned to Abraham for righteous- 
ness. How was it reckoned ? in circumcision, 
or in uncircumcision ? Not in circumcision, 
but in uncircumcision ; and he received the sign 
of circumcision — a seal of the righteousness of 
the faith which he had being yet uncircumcised.” 

It is, then, no vain fiiucy, no unauthorized 
allegorical interpretation, with which we can be 
charged, when we contemplate the Hebrew rite 
as having a significance in relation to two great 
pillars of Christian truth— the doctrine of 
spiritual renewal and of justification by faith. 
Though thi* rite lias since extensively prevailed, 
and has been practised by other races besides 
the Hebrew, there is no proof of its existence 
before tlie time of Abraham, and we are con- 
vinced that when it was ajipointed by G od for 
the purposes we have indicated, it was no 
borrowed institution, but one purely original; 
for if already prevalent, how could it be used as 
a sign of national distinction — as the mark of a 
naturalized Hebrew ? 

It 11 as a family institution ; it was specially 
intended for a jieople who w(‘re to be at the 
same time one nation, one race, and one church. 
The germ of that wonderful social development 
was folded up in the household of Abraham. It 
w'as to strike off aud flower in tho branch of 
Isaac, and its sacred perpetuation — its perpetu- 
ation among the J ows, not in tho superstitious 
form in which it prevailed among the Tshmaelites 
and others, hut m connection with tho remem- 
brance of God as a covenanted God — such a per- 
petuation of it lay at the ground of Israel’s 
nationality, and formed tho basis of all the pure 
and peaceful homes that clustered round Mount 
Zion. 

Abraham’s circumcision marked out tho 
family of tlie patriarch as a sacred institute. 
The father, the liusband, the master, were alilvo 
stamped as sacred relationships. They vvere 
recognised aud blessed as “things of God.” 
And so the patriarch felt them to be. Amidst 
the rude habits of nomad life — under the 
shadow of those tents spread out on the plains 
of Mamro — Abraham, under the teaching of a 
dirino religion, cultivated the same hiillowed 
domestic sentiments which are the strength and 
joy, the defence and glory, of our English 
Christian homes. “ I know him, that he will 
command his children and his household after 
him, and they shall keep the way of tho Lord, 
to do justice and judgment, that the Lord may 
bring upon Abrabam that which ho hath spoken 
of him. We have seen \yhat ho was as a 
inaater and husband — how kind to his sorvanta, 
how attached to Sarah ; and here, in the vvorda 
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of the Searcher of licarts, we have a warrant to 
connect with Itis social affections that fidelity to 
G-od which alone could preserve their purity and 
strength. As a father he was the same. He 
loved Ishinael. His heart was bound up in his 
boy. And when again the promise came that 
Sarah should bear a son, and the faith of the 
ag('d man was staggered, and ho fill upon his 
face and laughed, incredulous of the wonder 
(another instanci.' showing llio fluctuations in 
the patriarch’s belief and cunfldeiice— so like the 
changes in oui’selves), the imago of the wDd 
vigorous lad, already grown into an ohjoot of 
paternal love, came into view; and did not his 
spiritual interests engage solicitude, nhen, with 
a gush of fatherly feeling, jVbrahaui offered the 
prayer, “ Oh, tliat Ishinael might live before 
thee!” 

THE LEADINGS OF DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE. 

“I will bring ihc bllud by a way they know \lii. 16 . 

AnorT five-and-thirty years ago, a gentleman 
of fortune, who had been brought up without 
any religious advantages, one Sunday morning 
look his walk in the fields lu'ar Chelsea, and as 
he walked, ho thought thus M'ithiii himself: — 
“ Wliat a happy fellow I am I I have an ample 
fortune, an affectionate wife, and everything 
about me to make me eoinibriidile ; and wh.at 
makes it the more pli'asiug is, that 1 am not in- 
debted to any one fur it ; .1 have made it myself ; 
it is all my own. I am independent of every 
one ; dt is all my own, and I may do what I like 
with it. Many persons arc under obligations 
here and there; but I am under obligations to 
no one for what J have, and I am quite free in 
the disposal of it.” 

Wliile thus rimiinating, a suinraer shower 
happening to fall, made it necessary to seek 
shelter, and the only opening Avliich presented 
itself was a church (belonging to the Estab- 
lishment), but he determined not to go further 
than the porch, never having been :ii a place 
of worship since he was married. A gentlc- 
maaa, however, sitting near the door, on seeing 
him within the porch, came out of his pew and 
invited him into it ; and it was so politely done 
that ho could not resist, especially as the rain 
appeared likely to continue. The moment after 
he was seated, his attention was attracted to the 
clergyman, the Rev. John Owen, who was just 
pronouncing his text — “ Ye arij not your own ; 
ve are bought with a price.’’ “ What !” thought 
he, “ this is strange doctrine ; but it does not 
apjply to me ; I am my own, and all I have is 
mine.” As Mr. Owen proceeded, he brought 
new and strange things to his ears, and the gen- 
tlemaia retired with nui min^ deeply impressed. 


On reaching home, ho informed his wife what 
had occurred, and inquired for a Bible, that he 
might see whether there was not something to 
qualify the text, having home in mind the re- 
ference to it ; hut there was not a Bible in the 
house, for neither himself, nor his wife, nor any 
one of the servants, possessed one. 

The impression made upon his mind was such 
as to induce him to return to the church in the 
evening, and then that impression was deepened. 

The next morning he went out early, walked 
about till a bookseller’s shop was opened, and 
piirehased a Bible ; and, returning, told his wife it 
really was so; there were the words, and the 
obligation was distinct and unqualified. The 
next sabbath she accompanied him to the church, 
and the result was, under the Divine blessing, 
that after a short time they both avowed them- 
selves to he under obligations to the Redeemer, 
being bought with his blood ; they united them- 
selvt'S with that congrc'gation, and became ex- 
ceedingly useful in promoting the cause of 
Clirist. 

To the preceding, we may add another very 
similar instances of the wonder-working power 
of God. 

Mrs. Elliot, who spent her latter years in liie 
Retreat founded by the late Mr. Robinson for 
ministers’ widows, was thi^ daughier of a trad(‘s- 
mau in tlie city of London, who rc'gularly at- 
ti'uded his ))arish churtfli, and laid a strong 
prejudice against Dissenters and Methodists, 
among whom lu* included those who atfcnd('d an 
evangelical ministry in the church of England— •a 
j prejudice which his daughter also imbibed. In 

niscqueiice of her falling into ill heallli, a lodging 
was taken for Iut at Hackney. The good man 
and his wife with wdiom she lodged wore very 
kind to her, and very soon invitc'l Jier into their 
room to their family worship, but she steadily 
refused, saying she belonged to tlie church of 
England, which they did not. She occasionally, 
however, overheard the landlord in prayer, tl^e 
partition being slight, and could not help think- 
ing lie w as a worthy man, tliougli mistaken in 
forming such precise notions as she conceived 
him to entertain. 

One evening, when taking her w’alk, a show'er 
came on suddenly, and she ran for shelter to the 
porch of a chapel, but determined not to go 
beyond it. In hastening, however, being very 
weak, she mer-ex cried herself, and was ready to 
sink, and would have done so, but that the pew- 
opener, w^ho was near the door, ran and sup- 
ported her, and placed her on a scat within the 
chapel. She felt unwilling to remain after the 
shower had ceased, but the kindness of the pew- 
opener made her reluctant to rise and leave the 
place, which would bo observed by the people 
sitting near; and, indeed, by the time the 
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shower had well ended, she had become inter- 
ested in the sermon of the Hev. Greorge Collison, 
which appeared, so far as she could judge, to 
have just commenced when she entered. The 
effect of that sermon, under God’s blessing, was 
her conversion. Her parents were at first greatly 
disappointed at finding what had occurred ; but 
ascertaining that she was not the worse for her 
new views on religion, indeed rather the better, 
they were induced to accompany her to hear the 
minister who had been useful to her, and they 
also became decidedly pious. Her health being 
restored, she took an active part in the school 
for fTewish female children, supported by the 
London Missionary Society, and shortly after- 
wards married a missionary, with whom she pro- 
ceeded to India, where she became a widow. 
After her return, being in straitened circum- 
stances, she was received into the Eetreat, where 
she died a few years ago. 

THE SIEGE OF MANSOUL. 

We have seen the town of Mansoul shutting 
itself in against the attacks of th(‘ four captains 
of king Shaddai. The experience gained by 
Bunyan at the siege of Leicester, joined to his 
wonderful powers of original genius, enabled 
him to pourtray the imaginary scene with tlie 
utmost pictorial efiect. 

The great movement is direct(‘d against Ear- 
gate, defended on the part of Mansoul by two 
Diabolonian guns, called Heady and High- 
mind (the proud and insolent speeches made 
by sinners against the messengers of truth), 
which tliundered at the host of the king, 
hut without much success. Incredulity, Forget- 
good, and Will-be-will, however, sustain the 
defence with great fortitude. The royal army 
had avail(‘d itself of the aid of three recruits, 
Mr. Tradition, Mr Human-wisdom, and Mr. 
Man’s-invention ; but in one of the sorties 
mdde from the town, these men wore taken, imd 
being carried before Diabolus, w^erc pressed into 
his service, and put under command of IMr. 
Althing. 

It is not to be denied that Tradition and his 
associates have their value on the side of truth. 
He is foolish who despises the lessons of 
religious history and the researches of hiunan 
philosophy, in aid, so far as they may go, of 
religious conviction. But such swords have 
two edges ; and if the church has ever been cor- 
rupted and debased, it has been when these 
things have been perverted from their true uses, 
and become, by being unduly heeded, and being 
placed under the charge of some unscrupulous 
Mr. Anything, traitors, to the cause they have 
professed to serve. 


The gospel war goes on. Incredulity’s house 
is damaged; many aldermen, Swearing, Fury, 
Drunkenness, etc., etc., are slain ; the two guns 
of Eargate are dismounted; Mansoul is dis- 
turbed by continual alarms ; the old recorder 
begins “ to talk aloud, and his words were now 
to the town of Mansoul as if they were great 
claps of thunder.” The severities of famine 
also now tell u^on the besieged, and the com- 
bination of difticulties and disasters so afflicts 
the town that the renewed summons of the 
royal captains seems likely to be obeyed, but 
that Incredulity and Will-be-will arc still ob- 
stinate. Diabolus meantime is in a state of 
fuTy^ On learning the repeated summonses, Mr. 
Understanding and Air. Conscience begin anew 
to arouse themselves. Mansoul falls into a 
state of internal commotion, and a riot ensues. 
Incredulity quarrels with Understiinding. Will- 
he-will and Prejudice so exert their powers that 
“ nothing could bo heard distinctly.” The 
Diaholonians cried up old Incredulity, Forget- 
good, the nenv alderman, and their great one 
Diabolus ; and the other party as fast cried up 
Shaddai, the captains, his laA\s, their merciful- 
ness, and applauded their conditions and w^s. 
“ Conscience is twice knocked down by Afr. Be- 
numbing,” “and it made me laugh,” says the 
allcgorist, “ to see how old Air. Prejudice was 
kicked and tumbled about in the dirt; for 
though awhile since he was made a captain of 
the Diaholonians to the hurt and damage of the 
town, yet now they had got him under their 
feet ; and I’ll assure you he had, by some of the 
Lord Understanding’s party, his crown cracked 
to boot. Air. Anything also became a brisk 
man in the broil, but both sides were against 
him, because he was true to none ; yet he had, 
for his malapertness, one of his legs broken, and 
he that did it wished it had been his neck.” 

Well does this description answer to the state 
of the half-awakened soul, wdien the messages of 
God’s -word begin pow'erfully to ply against it, 
and the spiritual conflict is indeed begun. The 
unbelief which has resisted and hardened itself 
BO long against truth begins to give way ; the 
grosser sins of life become forsaken (for how 
can gospel truth co-exist with presumptuous 
sin ?) ; pride and loftiness become humbled ; 
the whole man is disturbed and no longer at 
peace within, as it had formerly been; con- 
science aw’akes and speaks w’ords of terror, 
though sometimes benumbed ; inclination turns 
towards God, though os yet kept dow'nbv unbe- 
lief; the understanding, prompted ly the con- 
science, sets up remonstrances for good; prejudice 
is damaged tnough not yet desl^yed ; and the 
disposition to look upon all good with indiffer- 
ence receives severe blow's : altogether the state 
of the man is that described hy the apostle: 
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Eor I know that in me, that is, in my flesh, 
dwelleth no good thing, for to will is present 
■with me; but how to perform that which is 

■good I find not Now if I do that I 

would not it is no more I that do it, hut sin 
that dwelleth in me.’* Often, as in this case, 
conscience and the understanding are for a little 
time silenced; hut it is only that they may 
afterwards break out with greater impetuosity. 

Hopeful as some of tlie indi(;ations of the 
siege are, the captains feel, however, that -with- 
out further aid they cannot subdue the town of 
Mansoul. They send, therefore, a petition to 
the court, praying for more aid. l^ie king’s 
son, therefore, resolved to go down himself to 
imdertake the siege ; and this to the great terror 
of the present ruler of Mansoul, though the in- 
habitants themselves were igiioraut of this new 
movement. • 

The law has done its office ; it has aroused 
and remonstrated, but the heart is still un- 
changed. It is after all only “ the schoolmaster 
to bring us to Christ, that wo may be justified 
byi^th.” Never, till Ho comes (as Buuyanwell 
knew) can any effectual progress be made iii 
the gaining of the heart over to the side of liea- 
ven. Till then, the man is only disorderc'd, but 
not pacified. In his other al](‘goi’y, the “ Pil- 
grim^s Progress,” the author has admirably 
illustrated this point by a pwae in the house of 
tlie Interpreter, where sweeping only makes the 
dusty room intolerahlc, till water be brought 
and spriiikled upon it. 

In this expedition to Mansoul, Emmanuel is 
attended W nve captains, Credence, G-ood-hope, 
Charity, Innocent, and Patience. He takes 
-with him, moreover, “fifty-four batteriug-rams 
and twelve slings, to whirl stones wdthal. Every 
one of them was made of pure gold ;” and licre 
Bunyan’s note is, “the Holy Bible, containing 
sixty-six books.” 

The beginning of the new campaign is charac- 
terized by a memorable incident. When the 
good prince Emmanuel had thus beleaguered 
Mansoul, in the first place he hangs out the 
white flag, which he caused to be set up among 
the golden slings that were planted upon Mount 
Gracious. “ So the white flag, with the three 
golden doves on it, was hung out for two days 
together, to give them time and space to con- 
sider.” 

And, iiideed, this setting up the white flag — 
the flag of truce — upon Mount Gracious, is the 
characteristic point in all the overtures made by 
Christ to the soul of man. Benignity is power ; 
and the benignity of Christ in the gospel ren- 
ders tliat gospel the power of God. It is 
Jehovah’s special mode of saving mankind. A 
familiar in (!i dent in the history of the Moravian 
niissioiym Greonljind may illustrate this. When 


the first missionaries set foot upon those inhos- 
pitable shores, they laboured long without suc- 
cess. Though they had declared to the Green- 
landers the general facts of religion, had spoken 
to them of the duties which man owes to God, 
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and had endeavoured to impress on their minds 
the thought of the retributions of eternity, they 
had spent sevtmal years without observiUg any 
fruit of their labours. But at last they began 
to speak to some of tbeir disciples of the Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and ouc day read to them for the 
first time the narrative of his death. Attention 
and interest were suddenly excited by the ne\v 
story, and one of the learners, named Kajaiuak, 
came to the table where the missionary Beck 
was standing, and said to him with great earnest- 
ness, “ What is that you tell us ? Kepeat that 
once more, for I, too, wish to be saved.” Ho 
heard, believed, repented, became a living wit- 
ness of the faith of Christ, and died rejoicing in. 
the truth ho had received ; and there is nothing 
like that wonderful, that omnipotent truth! 
Tell the sinner of duties, and his instinctive 
feeling is that they ore beyond hia power, and 
at variance -with the inclmations of his coi> 
rupted nature. Tell him bf judgment to come, 
and he who has no means of escaping it will 
endeavour to forget so terrible a truth, or per- 
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haps will begin with moral hardihood to dare it. 
But when Christ comes as a friend, and when, 
displaying his own sacrifice, he lays his own 
heart by the side of the sinner’s heart, and 
ofiers himself as a rictim in the place of the de- 
luded and guilty man, the lost one begins to 
breathe in a new air; hope comes, and witli 
hope arises energy; and he longs, and prays, 
and believes, and strives tliat he may not be 
found wanting in the acceptance of so great a 
salvation. Well, therefore, does Bimyaji repre- 
sent the hanging out the white flag on Mount 
Gracious as a leadmg point in his story. 

But should mercy be refused, tliere remains 
nothing but woe — and woe so much the more; 
severe as that mercy has been gentle and for- 
bearing. So that along with the white flag, 
“they set the red flag upon that mount calhul 
Justice;” and “he again commandc'd that his 
servants should hang out the black flag of de- 
fiance against them, whose scutcheon was the 
three burning thunderbolts.” 

It is not often, however, that a siege termi- 
nates with the first diunands to surrender. Of 
this we have painful proofs in the intelligence 
brought to ns every day from the Crimea. Wdl 
defended walls require much pati(*nce, skill, and 
endurance before they will yield even to tlie 
best-directed assault. And whatever might be 
the scene which Bunyan bad in his c) e when 
the Holy War was written, had he lived in our 
day he might have painted the picture perhaps 
even more vividly than he did. ()li, the sorrows, 
wounds, privations, and suiferings which belong 
to the lot of a besieging ahmy ! And not less, wc 
may be assured, though they are not yet spread 
out in their detail before us, are those of an 
army besieged, even in so powerfid a fortress as 
that of Hebastopol. What brave hearts have 
perished ! what noble mouuinents of human 
skill have been defaced and destroyed I what 
hours and weeks of agony have been ])assod 
even by those who to their foes seem to be im- 
moveable ! Tet these arc faintly, most faintly, 
descriptive of the injuries man is continually 
receiving, in character, peace, and usefulness, 
from his war against God. Yet still he main- 
tains the conflict ; he will not yield ! 

Notwithstanding the gracious speeches which 
Emmanuel makes to Mansoul, “ Mansoul w'ould 
not have the hearing of them. They shut up 
Eargate ; they barricaded it up, they kept it 
locked and bolted, they set a guard thereat, and 
commanded that no Mansouliau should go out 
to him, nor that any from the camp should he 
admitted into the town.” Accordingly, after 
some propositions made by Diabolus, through 
Mr. Loth-to-stoop, in which llio. arch-decciver 
himself attempts to bargain that if the prince 
be let in he should also possess some authority 


in the fortress — all of which were mdiguantly 
rejected — an assault upon Eargate is resolved 
on; and thus Bunyan describes it, in language 
which requires no commentary. 

“ Then said tlie prince, I must try the power 
of my sword, for 1 will not (for all the rebel- 
lions and repulses that Mansoul hath made 
against me) raise my siege and depart, but will 
assuredly talic my Mansoul and deliver it fr<mi 
the enemy.” And with tliut he gave out a com- 
mandment that Captain Boanerges, Captain 
Conviction, Captain Judgment, and Captain 
Execution should march fori !i with up to Ear- 
gale with trumpets sounding, colours flying, 
and with shouting for the battle. Also he 
would tl'iat Captain Credence should join him- 
self with them. Emmanuel moreover gave orders 
tiiat Captain Good Hope and Captain (Miarity 
I should draw themselves up before E\egate. 

. . . “ Now Diabolus himself did manage the 
tovsmsmen in the war, and that at every gati^ ; 
wherefore their resistance w’as the more forciblt*, 
liellish, and ofiensi veto Emmanuel.” . . . “And 
first for Captain Boanerges, h(‘ made three most 
fierce assaults one after another upon Eargate, 
to the shaking of the posts thereof. Captain 
Con’i'iction he also made up as fast with Boa- 
nerg(‘8 as possibly ho could, and both discerning 
that the gate began to yield, they commanded 
that the rams should still be played against it.” 
. . . “Nor did Captain Goodhope nor Cap- 
tain Charity come behind in this most desperate 
fight, for tliey so well did behave themselves at 
Eyegato that they had almost broken it quite 
open.” . . . “In this engagement several of 
tlie officers of Diabolus were slain and some of 
tlie townsmen wounded.” Among these w'as 
Captain Boasting, Captain Secure, and one Mr. 
Peeling. “But,” says the author, “I never 
saw' Will-hc-will so daunted in all my life. He 
w\as not able to do as ho was wont, and some 
say he also received a woutid in the leg, and 
that some of the men in tho prince’s army had 
I certainly S(‘en him limp as ho afterwards walked 
on the wall.” Lov(‘-no-good, a Diaboloiiian, 
was mortally w'ounded, as was also Dl-pause, 
whilst old Prejudice and Mr. Anything fled. 

The prince onc.e more displays the white flag 
on IMonnt Gracious, which brings from Diabolus 
an ofler of reformation if Emmanuel wall raise the 
siege; but this is absolutely rejected as a traitor- 
ous and deceitful proposition. 

In truth, whilst the lu^art of man is closed 
against the entrance and reign of the King of 
kings, what well-grounded hope of reformation 
can there he ? Only tlio entire possession of 
the heart by God and Christ and the Spirit can 
produce works of obedience and re-mould the 
character of tho sinner. The siege must, there- 
fore, still go on. 
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** Emmanuel, knowing that the next battle 
would issue in his being made master of the place, 
gave out a royal commandment to all his offi- 
cers, high captains, and men of war, to be sure 
to show themselves men of war against Diabolus 
and all Diabolonians, but favourable, merciful, 
and meek to the old inhabitants of Manaoul. 
Bend, therefore, said the noble prince, the 
hottest front of the battle against Diabolus and 
his men.*’ 

So after three or four charges of great vio- 
lence, Eargate is broken down, and the army 
of the prince rush in triumphantly. The prince’s 
victorious standard is displayed, and Diabolus 
retreats to his stronghold. 
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“Now from Ear-gate the street was strait 
even to the house of him who was the recorder 
before Diabolus took the town.” Orders were 
therefore given to clear the street aud to ad- 
vance to the house of the late recorder, Mr. 
Conscience. But the first attack “ makes the old 
gentleman shake and his house tremble and 
totter. A second attack makes him open his 
gates to let in the forces of the prince. Their 
reserved behaviour, when odmission has been 
obtained, greatly alarms the inmate of the 
house, who apprehends the most dreadful danger 
to hin^lf and the town of Mansoul. In other 


parts of the city ‘Will-be-wiU is severely pressed, 
Prejudice, the keeper of Eargate, struck down, 
BacKward-to-aU-but-naught and Treacherous 
slain, and Blindfold and Ill-pause destroyed. 
Alarmed by these events, Conscience and Under- 
standing petition the Prince for mercy, but 
receive no answer. In all his array of victory 
and triumph, the prince enters into the city, 
binds Diabolus in chains, and Mansoul is 

WON.” 



PIAHOLDS HOUNIJ IN CHAINS. 


THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED. 

WiiAT disquiet aud discomfort Wisdom’s children have, 
is owing, not to Wisdom’s ways — those are pleasant — but 
to their deviation fi-om tlawe ways, or their slothfulncss 
and trifling in those ways; these indeed are unpleasant, 
and sooner or later will bo found so. 

I If good people aro sometimes drooping and in sorrow, 
it is not because they are good, but because they aro not 
so good as they should be. 

There is nothing got by departing from Qod, and no- 
thing lost by being faithful to him. 

The remembrance of sinful pleasures will give us thrill- 
ing terrors, but the remembrance of religious pleasures 
will give uB living comforts in dying moments. 

Are the ways of religion pleasant? Let us be pleasant 
in them, both to ourselves and to those about us. 

They that value themselves upon God's smiles, oiight 
not to vex themselves at the world's frowns. 

Qemfrom Matthew Henry » 



THE PULPIT IN THE 
FAMILY. 

HAPPIlS'ESa THE RESULT OP ATT 
EARLY DEUICATTOTT OE THE 

heart' to god. 

“0 satisfy IIS early with thy mercy, that we may rejoice 
untl be glad all our days.”— /'fcuim xc. 14. 

Should all our youthful readers express sin- 
cerely their secret wishes and inclinations, it 
can scarcely he doubted that many of them 
would say sometliing like this : “ T slionld wish 
to live a long life, to bo allow'cd to spend it in 
worldly pleasures and ])nrsuits, and then, just 
before its termination, to be converted, and 
prepared for death.” Such, indeed, it is evident 
must be the w'ishes of every person, who, while 
he is convinced that religion is necessary, does 
not love it ; for while he does not love religion, 
while he regards a religious life as a life of un- 
happiness, he will, of course, wish to defer the 
commoncement of such a life as long as lie can, 
consistently with his own safety. My youthful 
readers, am I wrong in supposing that such are 
your wishes ? Am I wrong in supposing that if 
it were submitted to your choice, whctlier your 
conversion should take place now or at the close 
of life, many, if not most of you, would choose 
the latter ? If sucli would bo your choice, your 
feelings evidently differ widely from those by 
which the pious writer of our text A\as actu- 
ated. He exclaims, “ 0 satisfy ua early with 
thy mercy, that we may rejoice and be glad all 
oiir days.” 

By the mercy of God is c^ddently here ini ended 
his pardoning mercy. But (lod’s pardoning 
mercy is embraced, as the psalmist veil knew, 
by none but the pfuiilent, and these have 
really commenced a religious life. DaGd knew 
that none can obtain such manifestations of 
this mercy as will satisfy them, except those 
who pursue a religions course with zeal and dili- 
gence. When lie said, 0 satisfy ns early with 
thy mercy, he did, therefore, in effect, say, in- 
cline us early to enter oti a religious course of 
life, and to pursue it with such zeal and dili- 
gence as sliall afford us satisfactory evidenee 
that wo are indeed tho children of God, par- 
takers of his mercy, and heirs of his salvation. 
The psalmist then, it appears, thought it highly 
desirable that men should seek and obtain God’s 
mercy ; or, in other words, commence a religious 
course in early life — as early os possible. The 
reason which he assigns for the opiiuon is parti- 
cuhtfly worthy of remark. O satisfy us early 


with thy mercy ; why ? that we may be happy 
hereafter? No; hut that we may live happuy 
here, that we may rejoice and be glad all our 
days. In support of these views, we propose to 
remark, 

I. That a man may live happily, th^t he 
may rejoice and be glad all his days, it is neces- 
sary that ho should be early freed from all fears 
of death. 

That a man who is subject to such fears, who 
regards with dread an event which is constantly 
approaching, to which he is every moment ex- 
posed, and from which it is impossible to escape, 
cannot be happy, it is needless to prove. But 
every man wlio has not sought and obtained 
God’s pardoning mercy is, in a greater or less 
degree, subject to such fears. Nor is this any 
proof of weakness. It is perfectly reasonable 
that ho should entertain such fears, that he 
should regard death as an evil greatly to be 
dreaded; for, to such a man, it must be the 
greatest of all evils, since it will separate him 
lor ever from everything which he values or 
loves. And the more prosperous he is, the 
more his honours, friends, and possessions in- 
ere.nse, the more reason he has to fear an event 
which will strip him of them all. Indeed, could 
we look into the hearts of men, we should pro- 
bably find that nothing so much embitters life 
1o them as apprehensions of death. And how 
is n sinner, Avho has no interest in God’s mercy, 
to free himself from such apprehensions ? Will 
it be said, he may refuse to think of death ? I 
answer, he cannot always banish this subject 
from his thoughts in a world like this, where so 
many things occui' which are suited to remind 
him of it. Scarcely a day passes in which he 
does not meet with something which forces 
upon him a conviction that he is mortal — that 
he is constantly approaching the grave, and 
liable every moment to fall into it. But from 
this cause of unhappiness the man who early 
obtains satisfactory evidence that he is a subject 
of God’s pardoning mercy is entirely The 
Saviour on whom he relies came on purwso to 
I deliver those who, through fear of death, were 
I all their lifetime subject to bondage. This deli- 
verance ho grants to all who have obtained 
mercy of the Lord, and enables them triumph- 
antly to exclaim, “ 0 death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory ? Thanks be to 
,God, who giveth me tlic victory, through Jesus 
Clirist my redeemer.” And oh, what a cause of 
un^ppiness, what an oppressive load is removed 
from a man’s mind when he can adopt this Ian* 
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gOA^, when he ceases to regard death as an 
evil to be dreaded ! 

II. That a man may rejoice and bo glad all 
his days, it is necessary that he should be freed 
in early life from a guilty conscience and from 
apprehensions of G-od’s displeasure. That a 
man whose conscience troubles him cannot be 
happy, no one who has a conscience needs be 
informed. And that apprehensions of God’s 
displeasure, and of its terrible cojisequeuees, 
must render men unhappy, is equally obvious. 
The man who cannot be happy when alone, 
whose own thoughts are unpleasant companions, 
who cannot look into In's own breast without 
uneasiness, nor up to heaven without terror, nor 
toward the eternal world without apprehension, 
must surely he vc'ry far frojn deserving to he 
regarded as a happy mau. If he ever enjoys 
anything like happiness, it can he then only 
when he forgets that lie is an immortal being, 
and that there is a God to whom lie is account- 
able. But these things no impardoned sinner 
can always forget. The recollection of them 
will return at intervals to disturb his peace ; 
and if he has received much religions instruc- 
tion, it will return often. The understamling 
and conscience of such a man cannot but he at 
w’ar with tlie temper wliicli he indulges and 
with the course which he pursues. And even 
when they are not actually reproaeiiiiig him, 
and when no distinct afipreheiisious of an of- 
fended God, of judgment and eternity, ]jre. s 
upon his mind, he often feels that indescribable 
uneasiness, restlessness, and dissatisfaction which 
are the almost inseparable attendants of all wlio 
are not at peace with God. Thus wo read that 
the wicked are like the troubled sea, wliieh can- 
not rest, w'hose waters cast up mire and dirt ; 
that they travail wuth pain all their days ; that a 
dreadful sound is in their ears; that they believe 
not that they shall return out of darkness. But 
from these causes of unhappiness the man wdio 
is early satisfied with God’s pardoning mercy is 
free. He knows tho blessedness of the man 
whose iniquities are forgiven and whose sin is 
covered. He enjoys peace of conscience and 
peace with God thi’ough our Lord Jesus Christ, 
lie knows that Christ regards with an approving 
eye the course which he pursues ; that God is 
his friend, heaven his destined home, and ever- 
lasting glory and felicity his reward. Hence he 
can be happy in solitude ; nay, in solitude his 
happiest hours axe spent. He is not obliged to 
rush into company for the sake of escaping from 
his own thoughts ; he is not obliged to walk 
with his face bent downward to the earth, lest 
he should catch a glimpse of that glorious sun 
which shines in heaven, and its brightness should 
pain his eye. No, he can look up to that sun, 
not (Hily without pain, but with delight, for ho 
rejoices with joy unspeakable while contem- 


plating its unsullied and unfading glories. Nor 
IS he obliged carefully to confine his thoughts 
within the narrow circle around him, lest they 
should wander into the eternal world and bring 
back cause of alarm. On the contrary, he 
sends tliem forward .with pleasure to visit that 
wmrld; he fixes on it the eye of delighted 
contemplation, and anticipates the hour when he 
shall he permitted to cn^r it, for he regards it 
as the place wdiere ihe objects of his supreme 
affections reside, and where his happiness is to 
he rendered perfect and complete. In a word, 
all those invisible and eternal ri'alities, e^ery 
thought of Avhich gives pain to the guilty, un par- 
doned sinner, are to him sources of liappiness. 
And at the same time lie derives more pleasure 
from temporal blessings tiian they ever aftbrd 
the sinner, beeause he tastes the goodness of 
God ill them, and because his enjoyment of 
them is less embittered by fears that they will 
he taken awaj'. vSurely, then, the ninii who 
w-ishes to enjoy life, to njoice and he glad all 
his days, should seek to he satisfied early with 
God’s mercy. 

111. To rendc.T a man liappy during the whole 
progress of life, it is necessary tliat he should 
be early freed IVom care and anxiisty, and espe- 
cially ironi apprehensions of losing wdiat ho 
most loves. A feeling of safety, of security, is 
indispensably necessary to onr hajipiuess. But 
it is impossible that an nnjjardoned sinner 
should feel jierieeily safe, or that he should be 
free from care, anxiety, and apprehension. Ho 
has no almighl} friend, no father in heaven, on 
whom he ean east the burden of his cares. Ho 
cannot conceal from himself the fact that he is 
every moment liable to lose all the objects which 
ho values and loves, and he know s that at death, 
if not before, he must be separated from them 
all. In fine, hia treasure is laid up on earth, his 
habitation is built upon tlie iee, his friends are, 
like hiiiiseif, all frail dying creatures, and he has 
nothing wdiieli he can with prt)[)riety call his 
owm — nothing on which he can lay his hand and 
say, this object at least is safe. How, then, ean 
he be free from anxiety and a])preheiision, and 
how, w hile subject to these, can he be happy ? 
But from this cjiuse of unhappiness tho man 
who early obtains satisfactory evidence that he 
is interested in God’s pardoning mercy is free. 
His treasure, his portion, his chief good, is laid 
up, not on earth, but in lieaven, and he knows 
that it is snfe, that it cannot be lost. Nor has 
he any reason to be anxious respecting his tem- 
poral concerns or his lot in life, for he knows 
that his portion is allotted, and all liis concerns 
managed by unerring wisdom and goodness; 
that all things shall wmrk together for his good, 
and that it .is his privilege and his duty to bo 
careful for nothing, but to cast all hia cares on 
that heavenly EatW who careth for him. Hence 
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lie can say, ** The Lord is my light and my salva- 
tion, whom shall I fear ? the Lord is the strength 
of my life, of whom shall T he afraid ? Although 
the hg-tree should not blossom nor fruit be on 
the vine, the labour of the olive should fail 
and the fields should yield no meat, the flocks 
should be cut off* from the fold, and there be no 
herd in the stall, yet I will joy in tho Lord, I 
will rejoice in the God of iny salvation. Nay, 
though tho earth should bo removed and the 
mountains be carried iuto the nndst of the sea, 
though the waves tliereof should roar and be 
troubled, and the mountains shake with the 
swelling thereof, yet the Lord of hosts is with 
me, the God of Jacob is my refuge.” 

IV. Tliat a man may rtjoiee and he glad all 
his days, he must ('arly learn in whatsoever state 
he is, therewith to be content. A discontented 
man is, of course, an unhappy man. But it is 
impossible that an unconverted sinner should he 
otherwise than discontented. To exhort him to 
be contented is the most idle thing imaginable. 
As well might W'e exhort a thirsty man not to 
feel thirst, while nothing is givcai him to satisfy 
it. The reason is obvious. AV^hilo the soul is 
empty, it cannot but led uneasy, dissatisfied, 
discontented. But so long as it is without God,' 
the only fountain of livijig waters, tlie only 
being who can fill the soul, it must bo empty. 
It will crave something, and ])iiic after some- 
thing, w'hieh it cannot find. The situation of a 
man without God, as it ri'speels happiness, is 
like that of a man Avithout tlie sun, as it n'Sfx'cts 
light. The latter may surround himself with 
lain])S, and thus provide a supply of artificial 
light; but Ins lamps will often bum dimly, and 
will sometimes be extinguished ; and even while 
they bum most brightly, their pale, sickly light 
will afiibrd but a poor substitute for the pure, 
reviving, all-disclosing radiance of the sun — a 
substitute with which tho eye could not long he 
satisfied. Just so ii man, who is without God 
in the w'orld, may surround himself with friends 
and earthly possessions, and make the comfort 
w^hich they afford a substitute for the cousolation 
of God and the enjovnujpt of liis presence. But 
it is, at best, a miserable substitute, a substitute 
wdth w hich the soul camiot be coiii.ented. But 
far different is the situation of one who is satis- 
fied early with God’s mercy. What the sinner 
seeks in vain, be lias found. The light whicli 
sheds its radiance on bis path is furnished, not 
by lamps, but by the sun, a sun w liich never 
sets. The water which quenehes his spirit 
flows, not from broken cisterns, but from the 
inexhaustible fountain of living w^aters. Of this 
water our {:iaviour says, he that drinketh of it 
shall never thirst, hut it shall be in him a avi'II 
of water springing up to everlasting life. Such 
a hfis then the sources of contentment in 


his own bosom. He carries them with him 
wherever he goes ; and when we recollect that, 
in addition to this, he has - been favoured by the 
mercy of God with a submissive temper, we 
need not be surprised to hear that he soob 
learns, in whatsoever state lie is, therewith to 
be content. 

[To be contlnned.] 

THE UNEQUAL YOKE. 

PART V. 

Mt husband for some weeks had caused me 
more anxiety than ever. He w:is not so often 
absent from hojne, but be was n)oocly and ab- 
stracted, and it was quite evident iliat some- 
thing more than usual troubled him. I longed 
to ask him, and many times resolved to do so, 
but bad been so frequently repulsed that I could 
not venture. 

It was summer, beautiful summer, and I 
yearned loj’ the country. My little Charles w^as 
looking pale and thin, and I thought the country 
air would invigorate him, and perhaps benefit 
my husband. I told him iny wish. Boor fel- 
low ! 'vvith all bis faults, ho hn ed liis wife and 
child ; j'es, bo loved us, and I shall never forget 
his startled look as be said — 

“ Charles is not ill, Helen, is he?” 

“ No, not iU, but be is not slroug ; and a little 
country air I think Avould revive him.” 

“Tlicji, H('len, take him yourself at once, 
but 1 cannot go, at least not yet ; I cannot now 
tell yqu «?//// ; but you w'ill know soon enough,” 
he said, rising to leave the room. I rose also, 
and laid my hand iij)on his arm to stop him. 

“Hear me, George, I imjdoro you; you aro 
unhappy; there is something wrong; I could 
not, dared not share your pleasures, but let me 
share youi* cares aud sorrows.” 

Perhaps it was the tone of my voice, as well 
as ray w^ords, Avhieli brought him back, for back 
he came, and throwing himself upon the couch, 
he w'cpt long and bitterly. He told me that 
we Avere ruined ; all his property was gone, as 
well as all that I had inherited from my mother, 
and the legacy I had received fi'om Mrs. Went- 
worth ; all were gone to one Avhorn he had called , 
his friend. Besides this he had become security 
for five hundred poimds also, and Mr. Chalmers 
had absconded, and left him to pay the money. 
“Here I am,” he concluded, “Helen, a ruined 
man, my wife and boy beggars, and, worse than 
all, my character blasted.” 

I did not weep, nor did T faint ; but I poured 
forth all my heart to him, and breathed words 
of comfort and hope into his heart. I begged 
him at once to go to his uncle, and tell him all, 
see if lie w^ould assist him, and then endeavour, 
by active exertion and return to proper duties. 
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in dependence upon God, to regain the pofsition 
lie had lost. 

He took my advice, and tlie second day after 
this sad avowal he left home on his eventful 
journey. The evening he left me 1 could not 
sleep ; it was a close, dark evening, Ihe thunder 
was muttering in the distance, and the whole 
appearance of the heavens gave indication of a 
stormy night. I sat long at my window, gazing 
out upon the solemn scene; my heart was full 
of grief, but happily I knew wJu^re to go for con- 
solation, and many and feiTcnfwiTe the prayers 
I uttered for support and wisdoni to be given 
me at this crisis of my history. I retired to 
bed, but could not have been long asleep when 
I was startled by a small burning hand laid 
upon my own. i started up, and lo ! by my 
bedside stood my litth' Charles. 

“ Mamma dear, may I come into your bed? 
I am very hot, and cannot sleep, and I have 
seen strange sights in my dreams.” 

I took him in my arms, gazed upon his sweet 
face, alas! now flushed with tlio fever that was 
burning in liis leins; and tlien that feeling of 
dread, which makes the heart almost stand still, 
came upon me, and I arose. A dangerous fe\er 
was upon liim. All that human skill could do 
was done, but in vain ; it was a sad sight to see 
him in his distress. AVhat words can describe 
the sorrow' of a fond mother watching {done by 
the dying bed of an only child ! And yet 1 
was not altogether desolate, for lie who w'ept 
at the gi'jive of Lazarus — w'hose compassion 
was moved ^Yheu the only son of the widow’ w'as 
borne upon his bier — who restored to life the 
“little daughter” — and heard the cry of the 
Syrophoenician — He w’as there ; not, it is true, 
in his miraev^ous poiver to rescue my child frojn 
the grasj) of death, but by his Spirit so lo mf)uld 
my w'ill to his, that 1 might be enabled to resign 
lum without a murmur. A w'eek had nearly 
passed away, my husband bad not returned, and 
it was quite evident that the child could not sur- 
vive many hours. Evening was closing in, and 
I W'as seated wdtli my little Charles, bathing his 
brow, w'hen I heard my husband’s voice. 

“ Helen, what is the matter w'ith Charles ?” 
he said in a hurried voice ; and his ])ale face grew 
white with terror, as he drew ut'ar me. I took his 
hand calmly, andreplied, “ITe, is very ill, George.” 

“Not dying, not dying? tell me he is not 
dying, f can bear anything but this — my 
darling boy!” And lie rushed towards him. 
“ Charley, Charley'! don’t you know' me ? don’t 
you know your own papa ?” 

The words, so wildly uttered, brought back 
again to consciousness the dying boy. 

“ Papa,” ho feebly uttered, and tried to give 
him his little hand, but it was almost power- 
less. 


“ Pray to God, Helen; he will hear you, and 
save our child. / have done it all; he is 
bringing down his anger upon me for all my 
folly and w’ickedness. Pray to him, Helen; he 
will liear you. Oh ! he will surely spare our child.” 

“ George, dearest, I have prayed, but only as 
a Christian can pray, in submission to his 
righteous will. He knows best what is good 
for us.” 

“ ]f lie will spare my child, I w'ill be a Chris- 
tian too; 1 will serve him too; hut I cannot, 
no, I cannot spare my child.” And he threw 
himself wildly on his knees, llis lather’s tears 
and sobs again roused the dying hoy, and he 
began to weep bitterly. 1 took him in my 
arms, and tried to soothe him. Again he sunk 
into imeoiisi-iousiiess ; his eye, so beautiful in 
life, was glazing in death. His father saw' the 
change; yes, the image of death w’as passing 
upon ihe lovely cliild. Oh, unmistakable sight ! 
once seen, uevtT forgotten! His limbs were 
already chilled ; one short struggle — one long 
shuddering sigh — and the spirit was gone ! oh! 
surely not alone in its passage from earth lo hea- 
\en, or where is tin* realizjilioii of llie promises, 
i w ill eireumeise the lu'-'irt of your children to 
love the ]jord your God;” “AVfn'n thou passcst 
through the waters 1 will he with tliee ?” And 
is it ouhj to the matured Christian, that promises 
like these are givmi? J?Jessed be God, it is to 
ns and to onr eliildn'ii. 

Happ), happy those, w’hose eye, lighted up by 
faith, can pierce the Y(‘il that se]iarate8 the two 
w'orlds, and whilst gazing upon the lifeless clay, 
so dear, so preeions, tliough soon to be so 
w’ortldesB, can see thi'in Ix'fore tlie throne, and 
hear their glad songs of deliverance and grateful 
praise! Passed lo them is time w'ith all its 
fleet nes.s; passed is earth ere its trials have 
touched or its sins defiled them; and upon an 
eternity of bliss have they entered ! Who would 
recall them ? Dc'ar, how dear none but a pa- 
rent knows, are those precious treasures, nor 
how bitter in the sorrow' that such losst^s inflict. 
It was some ininut(;s before I could speak ; I 
had felt his last breath, and with an almost con- 
vulsive motion had pressed him to my bosom, 
as I felt that bis spirit w-as departing. And as 
tho fearful truth that ] held in my arms no 
longer my living child flashed upon me, the pent- 
up tears broke forth, and 1 w ept as only mothers 
can wxM'p when such trials come upon them. 
But even as 1 wept, that sw'cot sustaining in- 
fluence that is sent to enable us to bear our 
trials, and which sanctifies them, entered my 
heart. Kising, I gently laid him dowm, and 
said — 

“ It is all over, George. Oh 1 let us strive to 
live that we may have the sui’e hope of meeting 
him in heaven.” 
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* My husband had returned -with a sad and! 
heavy heart. His uncle had refused to assist 1 
him, and bad left him to the consequences of 
his own folly and wickedness. I could not won- 
der at this, for how often had he been called to 
put forth a helping hand. 

The last day that was allowed for us to pay 
the money had now passed, and the day after 
my darling’s death a person came to take an 
inventory of our furniture. My husband being 
completely prostrated by grief, and unable for 
any effort, I was obliged to accoinj)any the man. 

We have unexpeetedlv lost our liitle child; 
hois lying in this room,” 1 said ; and I tc;ok him 
into my darkened chamber. 

“ Is it your only one, ma’am ?” said the man, 
in a kind tone 

“ Yes,” 1 replied. 

“ I lost two little cluldrcii a year ago,” said 
the man ; and I thought that he brushed away a 
tear wdth his rough hand. 

“ It is a jnty, ma’am, that no one ill help 
you; have you no friends that will take these 
things for you ? It is a pity that they should 
bo sold.” Eor, accustomed as he must have 
been to scenes of distress, our sad condition 
seemed to move liis compassion. I tohi liim wo 
had no friends to help us, and tliat everything 
must be sold. 

“ May bo you would like to keep these hwv 
things of the baby’s; if yon will toll me where 
you are going to stop, I will try and get them 
for yo\i.” 

There tire in this onr w^orld, among the 
rougliest and rudest of its people, hearts Uiat 
beat with kindness, and such wais in the breast 
of that man who now stood before me. I have, 
since that sad hour, bad words of kindness 
poured into my ear, but never did any sound so 
sweet as tliosc; that then fell from the lips of 
that untutored mau. 

“ I do not know yet w'herc I can go,” I said ; 
“ this trial has heen so unexpected, I have not 
had time to make any arrangeimuits ; but I 
wish that I had some place for my husband, for 
ho is very ill.” 

“ If you W'ould not think mo bold, ma’am, I 
have a sister, a good Christian-living woman, 
Mrs. Williams by name ; she is a widow' with 
one daughter, anti has two nice clean rooms tliat 
might do for you until you can look about a 
bit ; I w'ill send her td you, if you like to speak 
the word.” 

I consented, and that night I left for e^er my 
home, and was watching through its sad hours 
by the side of my husband. The shock had 
been too great for his enfeebled frame; his 
uaind, unsustained by the power of religion, had 
given way, and there ho lay tossing in wild de- 
lirium. To the care of strangers I was com- 


j>elled to resign the loved remains of my pre- 
cious child. I kissed his pale browq parted from 
: it oue luxuriant curl, and gazed for the last time 
until we should 

“ Moot, whore angels dwell, 

Where lovo no more deplores the past, 

Nor breathes tho withering* word, Farewell !’* 

CANONIZING A SAINT. 

Tjie liev. Hobart Seymour, so w'cU known by 
his “ Pilgrimage to Home,” and “ Mornings with 
tho Jesuits” — works that have done good ser- 
vice to the cause of Protestant truth — has 
again come before the public as an author. 
The last voliimt' from his pen, under the title 
of “Evenings w'itli the Homanists,”* details the 
substance of Mr. Seymour’s conversations, on 
various occasions, and at various places, with 
members of the Homish church, Howr crushingly 
the errors of the Homish system are dealt with, 
and yet with wliat wisdom and tact, our readers 
will bo able to judge, from the subjoined dip 
which we have gjveu into one of the chapters 
devoted to the exposition of the erroneous and 
iiscriptural doctrine of the invocation of saints. 

I The conversation in question took place in 
I Ireland, in presence of a nmnber of Protestants 
' and Jiomaii Catholics, Mr. Seymour’s chief 
opponent being an individual w'cll up apparently 
in the controversy, and a haiding agent of the 
Irisli priestl)()od of tho district. Alter some 
judicious expositions of the scriptural doctrine 
of iwayer, Mr. t>(‘ymour remarked that tho 
Homan Catliolic chureli offered supplication 
to the creature as w(‘ll as to tho Creator. He 
suggested, accordingly, that it w'oiild be an 
appropriate opening of the question before the 
meeting, if his opponent were to repeat a portion 
of tlm Homish litany to the saints. We shall re- 
late what followed in Mr. Seymour’s own words: — 

“ The suggestion was acceptable to all, and 
ho began, and most of the Homan Catholics 
present repeated it aloud with him. 

“ Sfc. Lawrence, pray for us. 

“ St. Vincout, pray for us. 

“ St. Fabian and St. Sebastian, pray for ns. 

“ St. John and St. Paul, pray for us. 

“St. Cosmos and St. Damian, pray for us. 

“ St. Gervase and St. Protase, pray for us. 

“ All ye Holy Martyrs, pray for us. 

“ St. Sylvester, pray for us. 

“ St, Gregory, pray for us. 

“ St. Ambrose, pray for us. 

“ St. Augustine, pray for us. 

“St. Jerome, pray for us. 

“ St. Nicholas, pay for us. 

“ All ye Holy Bisliops and Confessors, pray 
for us. 

London : SJoeloys, Fleet Street, 1854. 
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** All ye Holy Doctors, pray for us. 

St. Anthony, pray for us. 

** St, Benedict, pray for us. 

“ St. Bernard, pray for us. 

“ St. Dominic, pray for us. 

“ St. Francis, pray for us. 

“All ye Holy Priests and Levites pray for 
us. 

“ All ye Holy Monks and Hermits, pray for 
us. 

“ St. Mary Mag^dalen, pray for us. 

“ St. Agatha, pray for us. 

“ St. Lucy, pray for us. 

“ St. Cecilia, pray for ns. 

“ St. Catherine, pray for us. 

“ St. Anastasia, pray for us. 

“All ye Holy Virgins and Widows, prav for 
UB. 

“ All ye Saints of G-od, make inierccssiou for 

us. 

“The repeating of this litany had a striking 
effect pn the oricrinal Protestants present, who 
had never before lieard it. They were for tlu3 
most part earnest and religious men, wlio could 
not associate prayer in their minds with any 
one but God. They felt very fully that there 
was * one God, and one Mediator between (olod 
aud man, the man Clirist Jesus.’ 1 Tim. ii. 5. 
They knew well the words, ‘ If any man sin, we 
have an Advocate with the Fatlicr, Jesus ('hri.*>t 
the righteous.’ 1 John ii. 2. And they helicsed 
him ‘ able to save to tlie uttermost all that come 
unto God by him, seeing he ever livetli io 
make intercession for thc*in.’ llcb. vii. 25. 
Tliey were, therefore, not a little startl(‘d at a 
series of mediators aud intercessors, whose very 
names they had never heard. Tliey showed tliis 
in their manner.” 

Mr. Seymour next proceeded to ask his 
opponent the very natural question, upon what 
authority he knew that th(3 saints whom he had 
named were actually in heaven, or were — sup- 
posing the llornibh doctrine of purgatory to 
be correct — out of that place of purifying 
torment. 

“The question,” observes Mr. Seymour, 
“ seemed greatly to interest, and indeed to amuse 
our whole party, except our friend wlio was 
called to answ^er it. lie was pi’rfcclly per- 
plexed, but after some time, he said that the 
saints never went to purgatory — tlnit they had 
merit enough, and sometimes more than enough, 
for tlu'ir own salvation, and to alone for all 
their sins, and that therefori; it was their ))rivi- 
lege, like the martyrs, to go at once to heaven 
■when they die. 

“Still,l answered, my queatiem remains, namely, 
how is it known that these persons whoso names 
are in the I itany, are really saints ? AVh.at autho- 
rity do you give me for the &ctP You tell me 


that these persons are saints. I ask — how do 
you know that? To answer this inquiry by 
saying, ‘They lived holy lives on earth, and, 
therefore, are now holy saints in heaven,’ is not 
sufficient ; for we are liable to bo deceived. We 
can only look to ‘ the outward appearance ; the 
Lord looketh to the heart.’ We know that 
‘ the heart of man is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked: "who can know it?* 
AVe know that it is God only can ‘ seai’cb the 
heart and try the reins.’ And, tlierefore, we 
feel that it is lie alone can kuoy who are his 
aainls. ‘ The Lord knoweth them that arc his.* 
There is so much diiceptiou, so much false pro- 
fession, so nuich liypocrisy in the world, that 
though wo may liope and wish, we yet can 
never assuredly know W'ho are the saints of 
God. It may be foiiiid, hereafter, that some 
shall have a throne in heaven whom we had 
believed to bo in hell, and that- some shall 
mourn in hell wliom we had beliiwed to be 
in iieaven. AV^c ask, then, how has it been 
ascertained that Ger vase and Protase — tliat 
J‘’j'ancis and Dominic — that all these monks 
and hermits — are really saints in h(;aven ? 
How has it been nsciTtaincd that Agatha and 
Lucy — that Cecilia and Catherine — that all 
these \ irgins and wnd()w.s (the married women 
are all left out) arc really saints in heaven? 
AVii have strong and well-grounded suspicions 
that many ol* these may never have entered 
heavi'ii. AVe have strong and \vell -grounded 
suspicions that St. Francis, who was one of the 
most awfully-blaspheming monks that over trod 
the cliambers of a monastery, may never have 
entered lica\cn. AVo have strong and well- 
groniuied suspicions tlnit St. Dominie, who 
founded that hateful institution which has been 
‘drunk wdth the blood of the saints and martyrs 
of J’esus’ — the inquisition, may possibly be in a 
w'ors(3 region than heaven. AYe may well be 
allowed to doubt wlietlier Archbishop Lawi’enee, 
wdio shook Ireland with rebellion —or wheiber 
T'boma.s d Beeket, who disturbed England by 
laction— or wbetber Garnet, who hatched tho 
gunpowder treason — we may well be allowed 
to (ioubt w hetlier these men really are saints ! 
And when we read the roll of the canonized 
saints of Borne — when w e read there the names 
of men like these — men wliom all history aud 
tiieir own writings prove to have been blas- 
jihemers, or persecutors, or rebels, or traitors — 
W’C think we have some cause to suspect that if 
we invoke, and coniess, and pray to these men, 
we may, possibly, be invoking and confessing 
and praying to ‘damned souls in hell, instead of 
sainted spirits in heaven.” 

The Bomish advocate was driven into a 
difficulty by this lino of argument, and con- 
tented himself by assorting that the- pope never 
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canonized any saint mthout having good 
grounds for doing so; “that every possible 
means were taken to prevent any mistake — that 
every inquiry was made — that everytliing was 
done slowly and surely, and year by year — tliat 
time and opportunity were fully given for every 
inquiry, every doubt, and every objection — that 
the act of canonization was never comjdeted 
without long delay, in which it was proved that 
there was no error in the w'ritings of the person 
to be canonized — that, either in his life or after 
his death miracles were know'u to bo wTought 
by him — ^that all this was tried and tested in 
the most searching manner — tliat so severe was 
the test that an official was appointed, commonly 
called the ^ devil’s attorney,’ whose special 
business it was to oppose every canonization, 
and to object to all the proofs of orthodoxy, and 
of sanctity, and of miracles — and that, finally, 
it was not till all was satisfactorily proved, that 
the saint was canonized by the pope.” 

This statement, however, was met by the 
following curious explanation of the legal process 
of canonization at Romo, which, we are per- 
suaded will be perused by our readers with great 
interest. 

“ The fees — tho legalized fees — of the process 
of canonization exceed some thousands of poujids ! 
These fees are to be paid to certain officials in 
whose hands the affair mainly rests ; and it is 
not likely — it is not in human nature — that they 
would throw any very serious impediments, 
beyond make-belief ones, in the way of their own 
receipt of these fees, whieli usually run to 
doublo the legal amonnl — an cnorjiums sum in 
so poor a place as Romo; and especially as 
sometimes the expenses of the })roeess itself, 
which are enormous, all come inlo the possession 
of tho officials and retainers of the Roman 
courts. [Tho work “Lo Capellc Pontiticie,” 
&c. is tlie rubric, so to speak, for all tho great 
ceremonies in which the pope takes a part. It 
is said to have been written by the lute pope 
Gregory XVI. Itw'ns published in 1811, under 
the name of his chamberlain and favourite 
Moroni. In this work it is stated, that the 
canonization of St. Bemardine of Sienna cost 
26,000 ducats of gold — that that of St. Boua- 
venture cost 27,000 ducats of gold — that that of 
St. Francis de Paola cost 70,000 scudi — and 
that of St. Francis of Sales 31.900 scudi, 
averaging from 10,000?. to 12,000?. each! a 
prodigious sum in those days. It also statiis 
that the law has legalized such fees as, to tho 
prelate of tho court, 150 scudi; to tlui WTilcrs’ 
office, 175 scudi ; to the office of the seal, 87 
scudi ; to tho register, 176 scudi ; to the oEBce 
of dispatch, 60 scudi; to the bank of tho Holy 
Spirit, 849 scudi, etc. etc. The scudi is worth 
about four sbiUings ; and it may well be believed 


that the officials who receive the fees on com- 
pleting the canonization, wdll not throw un- 
necessary impediments in the way. The pros- 
pect ol‘ the canonization of a new saint is a perfect 
‘ God-send ’ among them ; it is a littlo fortune 
lo some of them.] It was customary -with some 
kings and princes who knew -this, as Charles iii 
of Spain, to propose a saint to be canonized 
almost every year ; not that he cared about tho 
saint, but tliat be might have a handsome excuse 
for ]aiying a large sum of money — a gezitlemanly 
bribe— every year to the officials of the Papal 
court in order to maintain his influence in that 
quarter. He knew tliey w'onld rot quarrel with 
one wlio brought them so much wealth. This 
w as common enough in past times. And 
besides this, a large number of saints have 
horn canonized through tho rivalry of the 
monastic orders, as the Dominicans, and Francis- 
cans, and Jesuits. If the member of one order 
w'ns canonized, then, in a spirit of rivalry, the 
other orders would propose the canonization 
of one of their nninher. And all this w^as 
encouraged by the officials of the court, for, 
whether the saint to be canonized was Domini- 
can, or Franciscan, or Jesuit, the officials were 
always ready to receive the fees; and, as might 
be expected from poor human nature, they 
would not be likely to oppose tho completion of 
a canonization which brought them so much 
wealth. I’he money was good money from 
whate\er order it came. This was a point so 
well understood, tliat tlien, as now, all pc'rsons 
felt that the first thing to be done was to collect 
the adequate funds, as when they are prepared, 
there is no further difliculty of a serious nature 
to canonization. But the truth is, that of lute 
years very few canonizations take place ; not 
more, I believe, than four or live for the last 
lifiy years ; and the reason is, that since the 
French revolution and the wars of Napoleon, 
the immense estates of the monastic orders 
W'ere confiscated ; and the consequence is, that 
they have not so much money to spare in canon- 
izing new saints. At present they are obliged to 
send all over the world to collect subscrip- 
tions before they can proceed. It is from 
beginning to end an aflair of money, and not of 
sanctit}".” 

I’heso facts do indeed speak for themselves ; and 
w'ell docs Mr. Seymour add: “A system like 
this can give no confidence in tlie canonization 
of these saints ; and therefore my question still 
rciiiaiiis — How do you know that those persons 
to whom you jimy, and nliose names are re- 
peated ill the litany, are reallij saints in IteavenV 

Till this question be answered, let ns be satis- 
fied with oftering our petitions in the name of 
Jesus Christ, the one Mediator betwee u God and 
man, and tlie same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
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ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

1. 2 Rings Tviii. 4. “ Hezekiah brake in 

pieces the brazen serpent which Moses had 
made : for unto those days the children of 
Israel did bum incense to it.” 

2 2 Cor. "vii. 11. “For behold this solfsaiuo 
m thing, that ye sorrowed after a godly sort, what 
carefulness it wrought in you ; yea, what clearing of 
yourselves ; yea, what indignation ; yea, what fe.u- ; yea, 
what vehement desire ; yea, what zeal ; yea, what 


revenge. 

3. 2 Cor. vii. 10. “Tho.sorrow of the world worketh 
death.” 

4. In Peter. Luke xxii. G2. “ Peter wont out and 

wept bitterly.” 

5. Matt, xxvii. 3 — 5. “ Then Judas • • ■ • repented 

himself, and brought agsuu the thirty pieces of silver to 

the chief priests and elders And he cost down 

the pieces of silver in the temple, and depai'ted, and went 
and hanged himself.” 

6. Miriam. Num. xii. 10. “ Behold, Miriam became 

leprous, white as snow.” Gehazi. 2 Kings v. 27. “The 
leprosy, therefore, of Naaman shall cleave unto thee, 
and unto thy seed for ever. And he went out from his 
presence a leper as white as snow.” Uzziah. 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 21. “And Azaiiah the chief priest, and all the 
priests, looked upon him, and, behold, ho was leprous in 
his forehead, and they thrust him out from thence ; yea, 
himself hasted also to go out, because the Lord had 
smitten him.” 

7. Jesus. Matt. xi. 29. “Leam of me; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart.” 

8. Genesis xlii. 21. “They said one to another, Wo 
are verily guilty concerning our brother. . . . Therefore 
is this distress come upon us.” Aud again, v. 28, “My 
money is restored,” etc., “ and their heart failed them, 
and they were afraid, suyiug one to another, What is 
this that God hath done unto us ?” 


Now ye are the body of Christ.” Acts ix. 4, “Saul, 
Saul, why persocutest thou mo ?” 

13. Hebrew's iv. 1 5. “ Ho was in all points tempted 
like as we are, yet without sin.” 

14. 2 Sfim. xii. 7, 13. “ Nathan said unto David, Thou 

art the man. . . . And David said unto Nathan, I 

have sinned against the Lord.” 2 Kings xx. 19. “ Then 
said Hezekiah to Isaiah, Good is the word of the Lord 
W'hich thou ha.3t spoken.” 

15. 2 Chron. xxv. 15, IG. “ The anger of the Ijord was 
kindled against Amaziah, and ho sent imto him a prophet, 
w'hich said unto him, AVhy hast thou sought after the gods 
of the people, which could not deliver their own people out 
of thine liaud? And it came to pass, as he talked W'ith 
him, that the king said unto him, Art thou made of the 
king’s counsel? forbear ; why shouhlcst thou be smit- 
ten?” 1 Kings xiii. 4. “ When king Jeroboam beard tbe 
saying of tbo man of God, he put forth his hand from the 
altar, saying. Lay hold on him.” 

IG. Markiii. 5. “When he had looked round about 
on them tvUh anqer, being grieved for the hardness of 
their hearts, he saith unto the man. Stretch forth thiuc 
hand.” Mai'k x, 1-1. “ When Jesus saw it, he was much 
displeased, aud Sidd unto them, Suffer tho little chil- 
dren,” etc. 

17. 1 Tet. iii. 3, 4. “ The ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit.” 

18. Matt. iv. G. “ If thoii be the Son of God, cast thy- 
self down; for it is written, He shall give his angels 
charge concerning thee; and in their hands they shall 
boar tbee up,” etc. Compare this with Ps. xci. 11, 12. 
Satan omitted “ to keep thee in all thy ways.” God’s 
protection is promised to his servauta when called into 
danger in the way of duty; but had Jesus yielded to 
Satan, he W'ould have been guilty of presumption, and 
could not have laid chiim to tbe promise. 

19. Josh\ni X. 12, 13. “And tbo sun stood still, and 
tbo moon stayed,” etc. 2 Kings xx. 8 — 11. “Isaiah 
cried unto tho Lord ; aud he brought tho shadow ten dc- 


9. Leviticus xxvi. 17, 3G. “Yo shall flee w'beii none 

g ursueth you. I will scud a faintness into their hearts 
i the lauds of then’ enemies ; and the sound of a sliakeu 
leaf shall chase them ; and they shall flee, as fleeing from 
a Bword ; and they shall fall when none pursueth.” 

10. When asleep in the storm — yet stilling it. Matt, 
viii. 24, 26. “ But he was asleep. Then he arose and 
rebuked the winds and the sea, and there was a great 
calm.” Again, at the grave of Lazarus. John xi. 35, 

43. “ Jesus toept He cried with a loud voice, 

Lazarus, come forth.” And when dying on the ci’oss, 
yet conferring everlasting life on the penitent tliief. 
Luke xxiii. 33, 43. “ There they crucified him. 

And Jesus said to him, Verily, Isay unto thee. To-day 
Shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 

11. Cleansing the temple of those who bought aud sold 
therein. Ist. John iL 13—17. “ Tho Jews’ jassover w.'is 
atlumd, and Jesus went up to Jerusalem, aud found in tho 
temple those that sold oxen and sheep, and doves, and 
the changers of money,” etc . 2nd. Matt. xxi. 1 2. “ Jesus 
went into tho temple of Qod and cast out all them that 
bought and sold in the temple,” etc. 

12. Isaiah Ixiii. 9. “In all thoir affliction ho was af- 
flicted.” Zechariahii. 8. “ He that toucheth you toucheth 
the apple of his eye.” 1 Cor. xii. 26, 27. “Whether one 
momW suffer, all the members suffer with it. . . » . 


grees backward.” 

2u. 1. U’lie progress from infancy to manhood, Eph. iv. 
1.3 — 15. “ I’iU we all come, in the unity of tho fiuth and 

of the knowledge of tho Son of God, unto a perfect man. 

.... That wo henceforth be no more children 

But speaking tho truth in love, may grow up into him in 
all things which is the head, even Christ. ” 1 Peter ii. 2. 
“ As new-born babes, de.siro tho sincere milk of tho word, 
that ye may grow,” etc. 1 John ii. 12, 13. “ I write unto 

you little children d write unto you fathers,*' etc. — 

2. The growth of a plant or tree. Psalm i. 2. “ lie shall 
be like a tree jilantod by the rivers of waters, that biing- 
eth forth his fruit in his season,” etc. Psalm xcii.l2 — 14. 
“Tho righteous shall flourish as a palm-tree; he shall 
grow like a cedar in Lebanon. Those that be planted 
in the bouse of the Lord shall flourish in the courts of 
our God. Th6y shall still bring forth fruit in old age.” 
Hosea xiv. 5 — 7. “ I will be as tho dew unto Israel : he 
shall grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots as Leba- 
non,” etc. — 3. Tho gradual raising of the building. Col. 
ii. 7. “ Iloqted and built vp in” Christ. 

21. John xxi. 18, 19. “ When thou wast young, thou 
girdedst thyself : . . . when thou shalt be old, thou shalt 
stretch forth thy hands, and another shall thee, and 
carry thee whither thou wouldost not. This spake he 
signifying by what death he should glorify God.” 
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the lipe op a patriarch. 

PART VI. 

THE ISTEBCESSION. 

AM was still residing in the neighbour- 
hood of Hebron, that sacred spot in the land 
of promise, where, after the lapse of centuries, 
his illustrious descendant, king David, spent 
seven years, and composed many of those Psalms 
which have supplied such aids to devotion. The 
country around, though rocky and uneven, was 
rich in pasture lands, and over the slopes of the 
entle undulations, and into the bosom of the 
eeper valleys, the flocks and herds of the rich 
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patriarch were daily driven. There stood the no- 
madic encampment upon a plain, shaded by oaks 
and terebinths, the growth of ages. Numerous 
were the tents, but one stood in advance of the 
rest. This was reserved for the cliief and his 
family ; and sitting there by the door one day, 
as the noontide sun poured down its sultry rays, 
Abraham beheld three strangers approaching 
him. With a courtesy characteristic of the 
East, he ran to meet them, and with that earnest 
spirit of hospitality which has been ever che- 
rished by the wandering tribes of Palestine and 
Arabia, he gave them welcome and offered re- 
freshment. Bowing himself to the earth, he 
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begged tliem to rest under the cool shade of the 
neighbouring iree.s, while he sent for water 
to wasli their feet, and fetched “a morsel 
of bread to comlbrt their hearts.” Then has- 
tening into the tent, he bade Snrah make ready 
some cakes of fine meal; and running to the 
herd, “ lie fetched a calf, tender and good, and 
gave it to a young man, who hasted to dress it. 
And he took butter and milk, and the calf which 
he liad dressed, and set it before them ; and he 
stood by them under the tree, and they did 
eat.” 

Hero we have another glimpse of the simple 
manners of early times — of the liuinblc ofiices 
performed by those who ranked the ehiefest of 
their tribes — of the Jirticles of food njioii whieh 
they subsisted — of tlie speed with which one of 
those ancient oriental entertainments could be 
furnished — and of the literal application to 
them of the adage of “living Irom hand to 
mouth,” since no provisions could be preserved 
fit for use beyond a few hours. 

The strangers asked the patriarch, “Where is 
Sarah thy wife ?” putting the question perhaps 
after a manner which led him to think that tht^y 
were no common personages whom ho was 
seridng as host. Certainly words were soon 
uitered by one of the three which showed tliat 
he was infinitely above all Abraham’s equals. 
The old promise was repeated. That which Abra- 
ham had heard from a mysterious oracle, now 
came from lips vvhicli breathed tones human and 
fiiiuiliar. He had a fresh assurance of ofispring 
by Sarah : and while the voice which spoke to 
him was the voice of a man, what was said could 
only come from the Lord of nature and jirovi- 
dence: “I will certainly return unto thee ac- 
cording to the time of life, and lo ! Sarah thy 
wife shall have a son.” Such a prediction was 
adapted to inspire awe. It proclaimed the Di- 
vine presence. The spot >vhereon he stood was 
holy ground. Saralj listening inside tlic tent, 
however, instead of doing honour to the wonder- 
ful visitant, and honouring his authoritative 
words by the homage of her I'aith, received 
them with mingled unbc^lief and levity, and 
“ laughed ” — laughed at the idea of liaviug a sou 
in her old age. “ Wherefore did Sarah laugh ?” 
asked he whom the narrative now expressly 
reveals as divine, and calls the Loei) — adding 
to the interrogatory, that question which so often 
strikes us in hours of doubt and perplexity, when 
the divine promises look too grand for accom- 
plishment, “Is any thing too hard for the 
Lord?” The promise was repeated; Sarah 
becoming afraid, now inconsiderately denied that 
she had laughed. The gentle but firm rejoinder 
must have deepened her shame, “ Nay, but thou 
did^t laugh.” 

What had the Lord and the tuo strangers i 


come for ? Where were they going ? ^J^hey 
had only visited Abraham on the way. The 
purpose of their visit to him was benevolent and 
gracious. There were others on whom they 
were about to execute severe but righteous 
judgment. Yonder, going down towards Egypt, 
lay the cities on the plain of Jordan, and in 
S^om, the chief of those cities, dwelt Lot. 
Tlie good man’s residence there had not dimi- 
nished its wickedness. The men of Sodom still 
“were sinners before the Lord exceedingly.” 
Such was their iniquity that it rose to heaven. 
Its cry was great. It was very grievous. The 
Lord was come down, to see, to judge, and to 
punish. But, to speak after the manner of men, 
Abraham was the friend of Uod. He would 
communicate to him his purposes. He would 
talk with him as a man talketh with his friend. 
The Lord confided in his servant. “ The secret 
of the Lord is with them that fear him, and he 
will show them his covenant.” “ Shall I hide 
from Abraham the thing which I do, seeing that 
Abraham shall surely become a great and mighty 
nation, and all the nations of the earth shall bo 
blessed in him ? Eor I know him, that he will 
command his children and his household after 
him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, 
to do justice and judgment, that the Lord may 
bring upon Abraham that which he hath spoken 
of him.” 

Accordingly, the Almighty told the father of 
the faithful w hat ho was going to do with regard 
to Sodom. We could hardly have wondered if 
Abraham had at once replied, “ Let such sinners, 
sinners so exceeding great, perish without 
mercy ;” for there is often that feeling of indig- 
nation kindled in our hearts at the enormities of 
humuii crime, which creates a desire for vengeance 
to descend and rid the earth of such a burden of 
evil and wretchedness. Did he think of Lot 
dwelling in tlie first of the doomed cities, and 
did compassion towards them take its rise from 
their association with one so- dear to him ? He 
had fought for his nephew \\nth man ; was it on 
his account chiefly that he now pleaded with God? 
Nothing is said of Lot in the wonderful inter- 
cession which follows ; yet it is possible that 
the comprehensive entreaties recorded, might 
begin with thoughts and desires, which glanced 
towards that beloved relative, now .dwelling in 
the midst of the people over whom the thunder* 
storm of heaven’s displeasure was gathering in 
awful blackness. 

Abraham commences his memorable inter- 
cession by inquiring whether, if fifty righteous 
persons were found in the dW, it would not be 
spared for their sake? “That be far i^m 
thee,” he exclaims, “ to do after this manner, to 
slay the righteous with the wicked. Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right?” It it 
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impossible to contemplate the divine attributes, 
without forming some idea of what it is that is 
right for such a Being to do. We must neces- 
sarily form our conceptions of what is justice 
and goodness in the Supreme Being, upon the 
principles which he has declared to us as tlie 
essence of these qualities in his creatures. So 
that our judgment of his proceedings will be in 
analogy to those we form of the actions of 
men. But in doing this, there is need of great 
caution and reverential humility, for the plain 
reason, that his proceedings have reference to 
an immense scale ; they are to be right in refer- 
ence to an infinitely extended and multiplied 
relation of things, in the midst of which our in- 
tellect can compass but an inexpressibly dimi- 
nutive point. The divine justice is a formidable 
attribute to be appealed to cm behalf of men ; 
yet Abraham appealed to it, and was not re- 
buked. The Lord conceded the request of hia 
servant, and granted that if fifty righteous 
persons were found in Sodom, it should be spared 
for their sakes. 

With profound humility, Abraham continu§d 
his intercession. Abasing himself before the 
Lord, confessing that he was but dust and ashes, 
feeling as we ahi)uld feel in the presence of infi- 
nite purity mid power, he adventures to ask if 
there should lack five of the fifty, would the city 
be destroyed for lack of five ? Tiie answer was 
that if there should be forty-five, he would not 
destroy the place. Abraham continued: “ Per- 
adventnre there should be forty found there.” 
Condescension ami mercy were not to be out- 
stripped by faith and prayer, and “he said, I will 
not do it for forty's sake.” Deprecating the divine 
anger, Abraimra pleads if lliere should be thirty 
there : and again the hearer of prayer honemrs 
the plea and grants the requesb. Wonderfully 
encouraged and str(*ngtheiied, the pleader asks, 

“ If there be twenty?” Then said the Almighty, 

“ I will not destroy it for twenty’s sake.” Em- 
boldened beyond expectation, the holy man 
ventures to the utmost limit, and said, “ Oh, 
let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak yet 
but tliis once ; peradventure ten shall be found 
there ; and he said I will not destroy it for ten’s 
sake. And the Lord went his way as soon as 
ho had left communing with Abraham, and 
Abraham returned unto bis place.” 

Thus ended the most wonderful interview on 
record between God and man. There is much 
in it that is mysterious, but it shows the infinite 
oodness and condescension of the Most High ; 
ow he listens to the supplications of the ear- 
nestly devout ; how he permits and encourages 
them to pray for others as for themselves ; :infl 
it also presents an example and encouragement 
to every one of ns, by the firm trust and confi- 
dence which Abraham had in the perfect I 


righteousness of the Almighty, and by the fervour, 
humility, and perseverance of his supplications to 
that adorable and unchanging One. We here 
see a human soul casting itsell' on the Creator, 
and the success of its childlike trustfulness is a 
beautifid star, shining over the pathway of 
Christian prayer. A tlioysand dark doubts rise 
in confiict against many a reflecting mind, when 
giving itself to this exalted spiritual exercise. 
Metaphysical reasonings will have little pon er 
to dispel them. The bt'st help for overcoming 
them is in the study of tlni fact before us, as 
well as the other wondecful instances preserved 
in inspired history of ihc actual power of 
j)rayer. 

By^ the time that Ahndiam had closed his in- 
U*reession it was alteruooii. The scene now 
changes. 

Wo are conducted to tho gate of Sodom. 
The country all around is heautifid as Eden — 
fruitful as Egypt. Vnieyards, gardens, fields 
and pastures are green and gay, while the 
Jordan as a band of silver, tho golden streaks of 
setting sunlight, and the long shadows of trees 
and hills, further variegate the scene. Lot is 
sitting by the gate of tho city. Two persons 
arrive' — two of the three that Abraham had seen 
and talked with. What One was doing we 
have just seen. Lot shows hospitality to tho 
strangers. A terrible incident ensues, illustrative 
of the wickedness of Sodom and its ripeness for 
ruin. The wretched and abandoned crowd 
about Lot’s dour arc smitten witlj blindness— a 
drop of the imp about to be poured out. The 
revelation of an awful secret is made ; but for a 
few moments longer tho judgment lingers, to 
allow of the deliverance of rigliteous Lot. He 
arises in the night, goes through tho silent 
streets, calls on Ins sons-in-law, points out their 
danger, and bids them escape ; ‘‘ but be was as 
one that mocked.” The stars are now disappear- 
ing. The dawn becomes clear and vivid. It is 
high time to be gone. He and bis daughters 
accordingly flee. Brimstone and fire are rained 
out of heaven upon tbo land. The cities arc 
overthrown with all their inhabitants. Lot and 
his daughters enter Zoar at sunrise, but his wife, 
for looking back, is turned into a pillar of salt. 
The whole history is indicative of God’s moral 
government of mankind — the divine care ^ of 
the righteous — and the fearful ruin which im- 
pends over the earth to he inflicted at the end 
of time. 

The sequel to this catastrophe is thus recorded : 
“ And Abraham gat up early in the morning 
to the place whore he stood before the Lord, 
and he looked toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and 
toward all the land of tho plain, and beheld, and 
lo ! the smoko of the country went up as tho 
smoke of a furnace.*^ 
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SACKED PHILOSOPHY. 

THE CLOUDS. 

OwiNO to their useful ministry, and striking and 
changing appearance, the clouds have been viewed 
with interest since the first human eye was 
opened to behold them, and will be till the last 
is closed. How diversified their outline and 
aspect! They ever vary from each other, and 
are ever varying in themselves, constantly alter- 
ing their shape and complexion. We see them 
sombre, lustrous, and gradually combining the 
dark with the light ; now exhibiting the form of 
delicate net-work, or extended in silvery sheets, 
or piled in mountainous masses ; now seeming to 
slumber on the bosom of heaven, anon marching 
in stately magnificence, again hurrj ing in wild 
confusion, or as the summer sun declines towards 
the west appearing built on the opposite horizon 
as if destined to be ever-during, “ based on the 
pillars of eternity.” Yet amid variety, the 
general resemblance is obvious ; and a special 
similarity of contoui' and physiognomy may be 
observed, which admits of the diverse, being 
classified. This is in harmony with the Divine 
plan in the whole visible creation, for in all its 
departments, particular difierences, and general 
correspondences are finely joined together. 
Mountains and valleys, seas and streams, plants 
and animals, the leaves of the forest, the grass 
of the field, and the countenances of men, 
display the varied blended with the uniform, a 
combination which strikingly illustrates the 
marvellous resources of Infinite Intelligence and 
Power. 

There are flexuous and fibrous clouds — 
smooth, feathery, or in shreds — wisps of vapour 
flying to the wind, or stretched out in their 
filaments like cobwebs between larger masses, 
as if spun to connect them, though really sepa- 
rate, and far more elevated. There are small, 
irregularly -shaped, though commonly rounded 
patches, arranged in extensive beds, the com- 

S onents being more or less distinct and of a 
eecy texture, 

“ The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest ; 

These to the raptur’d mind aloud proclaim. 

Their mighty Shepherd’s everlasting name.” 

There are hemispherical forms rising gradually 
from a generally horizontal base, often exhibit- 
ing a brilliant silver and golden or copper colour 
when in opposition to the sun. Then there are 
fall-clouds, or the low-lying bands of vapour, 
which rest upon the plains like a winding-sheet, 
hide the foundations of the hills, and give to 
them an insulated appearance. Childhood gazes 
upon these aerial objects with w^ouder and 
curiosity ; manhood with admiration or anxiety, 
as beauty is displayed, or an angry tempest is 
indicated ; and old age watches them with un- 


abated interest yet oftentimes thoughtfully, re- 
flecting upon the romantic schemes of life pro- 
jected in bygone days, and the earthly pleasures 
indulged, as illusory as the shows of the atmo- 
sphere. The golden warm-coloured doud is 
really a dull cold mist ; the pictured domes and 
castles in the air are unsubst^tial fogs ; and the 
common visions of youth, with all mere temporal 
enjo 3 rments, however flattering their aspect, are 
utterly disappointing to eipenence. 

In the decline of summer days, when accumu- 
lated in vast protuberances in the western sky, 
the clouds are among the grandest of all naturm 
objects. Hence they are introduced W the 
sacred writers as fit illustrations of the Divine 
majesty. He “ maketh the clouds bis chariot.” 
“ The clouds are the dust of his feet.” “ Behold 
he cometh with clouds, and every eye shall see 
him.” “And I looked, and behold a white 
cloud, and upon the cloud one sat like unto the 
Son of man.” 

It is common for clouds to overspread the 
hemisphere, and hide all its beauty from our 
view'. Not a patch of the bright blue sky is 
discernible aloft ; not a gleam of sunshine breaks 
through the intercepting vapours ; while moon 
and stars by night are equally obscured. Paul 
aud his companions in the Mediterranean storm 
were tossed upon its billows through several 
sunless days and starless nights. But though 
concealed, sun, moon, and stars keep their places 
immutably behind the veil, and re-appear in un- 
tarnished glory as the curtains of the atmosphere 
are folded up. So of the dispensations of the 
Almighty in dealing with us as with children. 
He appoints the discipline of adverse events, 
whicli seem to hide from us the light of his 
countenance, for the special object of the appoint- 
ment may not be manifest. “ Clouds and dark- 
ness are round about him.” But he is the same 
equitable and gracious Being, whether determin- 
ing the experience of joy or sadness, of sunshine 
or of shade. “ Kighteousness and judgment are 
the habitation of Ins throne and if, as an exer- 
cise of sovereignty and test of submission, “ he 
holdeth back the face of his throne, and 
spreadeth his cloud upon it,” or does not ^ow 
us now to perceive the perfection of his govern- 
ment, it will be revealed in all its unerring 
wisdom, truth, and graciousness, at an appointed 
time. 

Clouds dense Mid dark are frequently the 
heralds of alarming and dangerous elements, 
thunder and lightning, hail and tempest. They 
hence occur appropriately in representations of 
general troubles and national calamities. “ The 
day of the Lord cometh, for it is nigh at hand ; 
a day of darkness and of gloominess, a day of 
clouds and of thick darkness.” Joel ii. 1, 2. 
“ That day is a day of wrath, a day of trouble and 
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distress, a* day of wasteness and desolation, a 
day of darkness and gloominess, a day of clouds 
and thick darkness, a day of the tnimpet and 
alarm against the fenced cities, and against the 
high towers.” Zeph. i. 15, 10. 

Evanescent goodness is illustrated hy an al- 
lusion to the “ morning cloud which goeth away.” 
Hos. vL 4. This is the fall-cloud, or that 
stratum of light vapour which forms after sunset 
in valleys and plains, continues through the 
night, and disappears with the returning tempe- 
rature of sunrise. The densest clouds are also 
liable to be dissipated, coming into contact with 
a current of warmer air. This is a common 
spectacle in eastern climes, which arrests atten- 
tion from the rapidi^ and completeness with 
which it transpires. It significantly represents 
the prompt and complete forgiveness of a peni- 
tent people by the Divine mercy : “ I have 
blotted out as a thick cloud thy transgressions.” 
Isa. xliv. 22. 

Special circumstances in the country of in- 
spired men called attention to the clouds. We 
are daily familiar with them. But for days, 
weeks, and months together in Palestine, during 
the summer, the sky is perfectly bright or 
nearly so. Only a few fleecy vapours, which 
yield no moisture, and aflbrd no shade, make 
their appearance. Hence the seasonal return of 
clouds IS looked for with anxiety, and hailed 
with delight. They terminate drought, and 
screen from the solw glare. The prophet there- 
fore speaks of the reduction of the “ heat in a 
dry place, even the heat with the shadow of a 
cloud,” os an object of value. Isa. xxv. 5. But 
to the pious among the ancient Jews, the wel- 
come return of the clouds hardly failed to revive 
the recollection of that miraculous cloudy pillar 
which guided their fathers in tho wilderness, 
and sheltered them from the sun’s directer ray. 
The Psalmist recalls the memory of these bless- 
ings : “ In tho daytime also he led them with 

a cloud.” Psa. Ixiviii. 14. “ He spread a cloud 
for a covering.” Psa. cv. 39. The age of visible 
symbols is now past ; but the substantial good 
they typified remains, for by a covenant ordered 
in all things and sure, adequate protection and 
infallible guidance are secured to the church of 
Christ. 

Father 1 thou still dost leod 
The children of thy grace. 

The chosen and believing seed, 

Throughout this wilderness; 

Our chart tby written word, 

Thy Spirit is our guide, 

And Christ, the glory of the Lord, 

Doth in our hearts reside.” 

Let the soul which Cod has breathed into us, 
breathe after him, and let it bo for him since it 
is/mn him. — H enbt. 


THE SIECB OF MANSOUL. 

Among the many solicitudes engendered by the 
present position of the British army before the 
walls of the Crimean fortress, two questions are 
very prominent. WiU our armies be able to 
take the city ? Will they be able to establish 
themselves in it when taken ? The second ques- 
tion is at least as important as the former. It is 
worse than useless that a sudden assault shall 
have gained a fortress, unless there shall be 
power and means to hold it against forces 
which, from being the besieged, may become the 
besiegers. 

We have seen how, in the siege of Mansoul, 
the king’s son effected an entry within the city, 
taking captive and binding in chains the great 
leader of the desperate rebellion, and how the 
noted Captains Boanerges and Conviction took 
possession of Mr. Conscience’s house, where they 
long remained, striking terror by their bold and 
resolute bearing into the inhabitants of Mansoul. 
But the Prince, who had conquered the fortress, 
did not yet make it the place of his residence. 
And so far was he from yet exhibiting any fe,vour 
to the inhabitants, that “ ho sent special orders 
to Captain Boanerges to summon Mansoul, the 
whole of the townsmen, into the castle-yaA, and 
th(‘n and there befoni their faces, to take my 
Lord Understanding, Mr. Conscience, and that 
notable one, my Lord Will-be-will, and put them 
all three in ward, and set a strong guard upon 
them there until his pleasure concerning them 
should be fully known.” Mansoul is, therefore, 
still in the utmost consternation, fearing the just 
punishment of its numerous treacheries. 

It is an eventful crisis in the history of fallen 
man when, having defeated the powers of sin 
which have enthralled it, the Lord of Life sub- 
jugates the disobedient heart to his sway. There 
is a moment when the influences of good become 
preponderant over those of evil — when the un- 
clean spirit is dispossessed, and the soul, long an 
enemy to the Divine government, is brought 
again into subjection. This is conversion. But 
it is often the mistake of the young convert to 
imagine that the real change must also of neces- 
sity and suddenly be the complete one. Instead 
of this being the case, however, the period of 
Gnd’s conquest is usually one of great agitation 
and alarm. Though, in the main, the man has 
turned to God, he has not yet experienced “ joy 
and peace in believing.” The remembrance of 
past sins has not yet ceased to agitate him, and 
the sense of pardon is not yet fully brought 
home to the soul. Conscience does not cease to 
speak, and to set in array before him the terrors 
OT God’s vengeance ; and by how much the man 
is more alive to tho dreaqful evil of sin, by 
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much is lio the more apprehensive that Divine 
mercy Avill not be propitious to the fears of 
which he is the subject. Awful indeed is that 
moment of agony ! Appropriately does the 
dreamer describe it when he says that, “ for 
some considerable time they (the Mansoulians) 
neither knew what rest or case, or peace or hope 
meant.” The understanding, conscience, and 
' will are now no longer instruments of evil ; but 
tliey are over-ruled, and aro not yet free agents. 
All is hurry, anxiety, alarm, convulsion! And 
this is especially the case whore the natural cha- 
racter is strong and decisive, and where, as in 
the history of Buuyan, the mau’s foi'iner course 
has been boldly marked by rebtdlion against the 
authority of G-od. 

In this emergency, the men of Mansoul draw' 
up a petition for mercy to the Prince, wdiicli they 
send to him by tlie liauds of Mr. Would-live. 
]3ut no answer is return(*d. More desires after 
restoration are not strong enough for so immi- 
nent a crisis. 

Discouragt’d by the Prince’s silence, they 
attempt to make Captain Conviction bear it, who 
declines it as out of his proper province, yet 
encouniges them to persevere, and to venture to 
send another by oiui of tlieir own towui. The 
intercession of good men, however eminent, will 
not avail for the sinner’s salvation. The cry for 
mercy must be personal. 

In the tow’n of Mansoul there’ resided one 
Mr. Deaires-awake, though he inhabited a mean 
cottager, and had not been for n long time 
esteemed or emplovcjd. Little has eariieat prayer 
to do in the heart alienated from Ciod, his law's, 
and his authority! “ VVlien Mr. Desires-awake 
saw the Prince, lie fell flat wdtli his face to the 
ground, and cried out — ‘ O that Mansoul might 
live before thee!’ and with that he presented 
the petition.” The royal manner, though more 
gracious, is not yet satisfactory. “ The which 
when the Prince had reatl, he turned away and 
wept; but refraining himself, he turned agaiu to 
the man, vrho all this while lay firying at his feet, 
as at first, and said to him, ‘ Go thy way to thy 
place, and I wdll consider of thy requests.’” 

How much renewed earnestness is demanded 
before the sinner w ho has so long rejected Grod’s 
overtures is admitted to -a comfortable sense of 
hifl favour. Yet the remedy is not in the aban- 
donment of the suit, but in its increased impor- 
tunity. Give not up the work in despair. 
When was ever a gi^t blessing gained which 
w'as not worth painB, labour, intensity? And 
thy sold, thy preafou# aoid! To have it restored 
to God, and 1x> the Communion of the blessed — 
to the light and flavour of heaven ! Think of the 
greatness of the boon ; think of the promise which 
encourages thee to hope! Cry ^in, and yet 
again ! Thou hast not speflien ns if thou wert in 


earnest. Thou hast not yet ai*ticulated the cry 
of the perishing. How thou wouldst plead 
before some remorseless creditor; how thou 
wouldst iutreat for aid in some dire conflagra- 
tion! But thou hast not cried like tfuit! The 
Master waits for an intenser appeal — an appeal 
adequate to the magnitude of the danger on the 
one hand, and to the greatnoss of his power on 
the other. Cry again — louder — louder still! 
Thou shall } cl be heard and pitied. 
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With a master’s hand Bunyan describes tlio 
return of the messenger : “ You may think that 
they of Mansoul that had sent hini, what with 
guilt, and what with fear lest their petition 
should be rejected, could not but look wim many 
a long look, and that too with strange workings 
of heart, to see what would become of their 
petition. At last they saw their messenger 
coming back. So, when he was come, they 
asked him how he fared, what Emmanuel said, 
and what was become of their petition. But lie 
told them that he would be silent till he came to 
the prison to my Lord Mayor, my Lord Will-b('- 
will, and Mr. Ifoeorder. So he w’'ent forw'ards 
towards the prison-house, where the iiK;n of 
Mansoul lay bound. But oh, what a multitude 
flocked after, to hear what the messenger said ! 

“ So, when he was come, and had shown him- 
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self at the grate of the prison, my lord mayor 
himself looked as white as a clout ; the recorder 
also did quake.” “ My lord mayor said, that the 
answer did not look with a rugged face; hut 
Will-be-will said that it betokened evil ; and the 
recorder, that it was a messenger of death. Now 
they that were left, and that stood behind, and 
so could not so well hear what the prisoners 
said, some of them cat died hold of one piece of a 
sentence, and some on a bit of another; some 
took hold of wliat the messenger said, and 
some of the prisoners’ judgment thereon; so 
none liad the right understanding of things. 
But you cannot imagine what work these people 
made, and what a confusion there was in Man- 
soul now.” In this apprehension, Conscience is 
busy. “ So far as I could gather by the best 
infonnation that I could get, all this liubbub 
came through the words that the recorder said, 
when he told them that, in his judgment, tlu‘ 
Prince’s answer was a messenger of death. It 
was tliis tliat fu'ed the town, and lhat began the 
fright in Mansoul ; for Mansoul in formiT times 
did use to count that Mr. Kceorder was a seer, 
and that his sentence w'as equal to the best of 
orators ; and thus was Mansoul a terror to 
itself.” Thus transgression long persisted in, 
brings about its own punishment ; and never till 
sin appears exceeding sinful, can man receive tlie 
tidings of pardon and consolation through the 
gospel. 

Every reader of English history is familiar 
with the scene which tooi^ place at the remder- 
ing of Calais in 1347. The inhabitants had re- 
sisted the arms of Ed\\ ard iii with the greatest 
obstinacy, till reduced by the last extremity of 
famine. At length, worn out by repeat('d suf- 
ferings, the town oft'ered to surrender, aud l)(*gged 
terms of peace. These requests were, however, 
rigorously refused, until some of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens, in the guise of malefactors, 
bareheaded and barefooted, with ropes around 
their necks, presented themselves before tlie 
conqueror. In the excess of his rage at the 
trouDle they had occasioned him, the king, with 
great injustice, ordered them for execution. But 
at the solicitation of his queen Philiupa, he was 
induced to reverse his sentence ana to dismiss 
them in safety. Bunyan has here availed himself 
with great address of this historical incident, and 
it forms a capital point in liis story. 

Having resolved upon a third petition, the 
main question is, who should be the intercessor ? 
Some suggest Mr. Good-deed, “ a man that bare 
only the name, but had nothing of the nature of 
the thing.” Such names still exist, though the 
sinful heart of man has nothing to answer to 
tliem. Shall ho be the messenger?. No, says 
Conscience — and most real is his objection — “ we 
stand in need of mercy, and such a messenger 


would seem to frustrate our petition in the act 
of presenting it. Perhaps the Prince will say, 

* K Good-deed be yet alive in Mansoul, then let 
Good-deed save you from your distresses. And 
if he say so, we are lost.’ ’’ So the former mes- 
senger 18 again commissioned — how could they 
do better ? — only he takes in company with him 
Mr. "Wet-eyes, “ a man of broken spint, yet one 
tliat could speak well to a petition.” Aye, let 
raycr take up the matter again ; only let prayer 
e accompanic'd by penitt'ntial grief — a main re- 
quisite to success in sueh a mission. 

It is with the utmost solicitude that this third 
petition is presented. "Was it that something in 
th(‘ form of the last address had rendered the 
[ Mansoulians unaceejitable to the Prince ? They 
represented that tlie people wi'rc so conscious of 
their former transgressions, tliat they could not 
rest day or night. After tlii'ir case had bei'ii 
pathetically madii known, the king’s son griev- 
j oLisly complains of their ungrateful and jiro- 
traeted disob(‘di(‘nce, and commands tliat Captains 
Boanerges and C'ouviction shall bring the pri- 
soners out to him on the morrow, and tliat 
Captains Judgment aud Execution shall take 
charge of the castle till farther orders. He thi*n 
turns his hack upon them, and leaves them to 
report their reception to those who sent them. 
On their return to the city, the question of the 
Mansoulians is, "What news from the Prince? 
AVliat hath Emmanuel said ? The answer when 
received strikes them with consternation. “ AV ith 
one voice they set iij) a cry that reached up to 
the heavens. This done, each of them prepai*cd 
liimself to die (and the rc*corder said unto them, 
‘ This was the thing that I feared ’), for they con- 
•1 tided that to-morrow by that the sun went 
down, they bhoiild be tumbled out of the world.” 
INlansoul spends that night in mourning; its 
self-condemnation, repentance for sin, and altered 
disposition, are alfectingly represented. 

“ Captain Boanergi's went with a guard before 
them, and Captain Conviction came behind, and 
the jirisoners went bound in chains in the 
midst ;” and as they went clothed in mouming, 
Avith ropes round their necks, and smiting on 
their breasts, they cried aloud, “ Oh ! unhappy 
men — oh! wretched Mansoul!” On appearing 
bc'fore the Prince, they were in utter confusion 
and dismay. “ He said, ‘ Are you the men that 
suffered yourselves to be corrupted and defiled 
by that abominable one, Diabolus ?’ And they 
said, ‘ AVe did more tliau suffer it, Lord ; for w^e 
chose it of our mind.* The Prince asked further, 
saying, ‘ Could you have been content that your 
slavery should have continued under his tyranny 
as long as you had lived ?* Then said the pri- 
soners, ‘ Yes, Lord, yes ; for his ways were 
pleasing to our flesh, and we were ^own aliens 
to a better state.* * And did you,’ said he, * wlieu 
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against Iho town of Manson], heartily 
wish that I might not have the victory over 
yoiiP* *Tce, Lord — ^yes,’ said they. Then said 
the Prince, ‘And what punishment is it, think 
you, that you deserve at my lianda, for these and 
other your high and mighty sins?’. And they 
said, ‘Both death and the dc*ep, Lord, for we 
have deserved no less.’ He asked again, if they 
had aught to say for themselves, why the sen- 
tence, which they confessed they had deserved, 
should not be passed upon tliein ? And they 
said, ‘We can say nothing, Lord; thou art just, 
for we have sinned.’ Then said the Prince, ‘ And 
for what are these ropes on your heads ?’ The 
prisoners answered, ‘The ropes are to lead us 
withal to the place of execution, if mercy be not 
pleasing in thy sight.’ So he further asked, if 
all the.men in the town of IMansoul were in thi 
confession as they? And they answered, ‘All 
the natives. Lord ; but for the Diaboloiiians, they 
came into our town when the tyrant got pos- 
session of us ; wc can say nothing for them.’ ” 



THK rnnrcs showinq favour. 

To men thus humbled and contrite, no words 
were applicable but those of gracious con- 
descension and mercy. It is the glory of Q-od to 
forrive. Well did Bunvan remember his own 
paraon; and is it wonaerful that the remem- 
brance of it sboidd have prompted a strain so 
eloquent and tender as that in w'hich he speaks 


AT HOME. 

of the clemency of the royal Prince ? Oh ! happy 
day in which the sinner, humbled before the feet 
of his Saviour, and placing his life and being in 
his hands, receives the full assurance of his pr- 
fect forgiveness and boundless love ! The Pnneo 
says to the trembling prisoners : “ The sins, tres- 
passes, and iniquities that you and the whole 
town of Mansoul have from time to time com- 
mitted against my Father and me, 1 liave pwer 
and commandment from my Father to forgive to 
the town of Mansoul, and do forgive them 
accordingly.” In corroboration of this, he con- 
veys to them a written pardon (the promises of 
Scripture), which lie commands the imderstand- 
ing, the will, and the conscience to proclaim. 
He clothes then in splendid garments instead of 
the rags of their unrighteousness, breaks their 
fetters in pieces, aud instructs Captain Credence 
I to enter into the city, whilst Captains Judgment 
! and Execution are ordered to withdraw from 
I IMansoul. “ For,” Biinyan explains in his note, 
j “ when faith and pardon meet together, judg- 
j meiit and execution depart from the heart.” 
j The description which represents the feelings 
' of the poor inhabitants of Mansoul during this 
1 crisis, and the joy with which they received the 
I blessed message which the Prince conveyed to 
them, is glowingly given in Bunyan’s allegoiy. 

I “ Who can thiiilc what a turn, what a change, 
what an alteration this hint of things made in 
the countenance of the town of Mansoul. No 
man of Mansoul could sleep that night for joy, 
III every house there was joy and music, singing 
and making merry; telling and hearing of 
Emmanuers happiness was all that Mansoul had 
t o do, and this was the burden of all their song : 

‘ Oh ! more of this at the rising of the sun ! 
More of tliis to-morrow.’ Who thought yes- 
, lerday, one would say, that this day would have 
, been such a day to us, and who thought, that 
■ saw our prisoners go down in irons, that they 
; should have returned in chains of gold.” In 
language like this, the story describes the joy 
produced by the message which the recorder 
: delivers — “ Paudon, Pahuon, Paedon for Man- 
soul.” 

The soul having received by faith the news of 
salvation, is justified and tranquillised. There 
remains only that Christ, by his Spirit, shall take 
up his residence within, that it may be sanc- 
tified. 

When a prince strikes off a malefactor’s chains, thouffh 
he deliver him from the punishment of his crime, he 
frees him not from the duty of a subject’. His pardon 
adds a greater obligation than his protection did when 
he was loyal. — C harnock. 

A LIMB out of joint can do nothing ■mthout pain. Dejec- 
tion takes off the wheels of the soul ; joy is as oil to the 
soul ; it makes duties come off cheerfully from ourselves, 
pleasingly to others, acceptably to God. — Wiixx)x. 
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THE PULPIT IN THE 
FAMILY. 

InAPPIITESS THE llESULT OP AH 
EAELT DEDICATION OP THE 
HEAliT TO GOD. 

PABT II. 

a man may rejoice and be glad all 
^ bis days, it is absolutely necessary that he 
should early obtain the mastery of his 
appetites and passions, and bo . secured against 
the evils into which they would lead him. What 
tliese evils are, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
since they prevail but too extensively among us. 
Look around, and yon will see on every side young 
men, whom appetites and passions are plunging 
into intemperance, sensuality, and every species 
of vicious excess, and thus ruining them not only 
for the future, but for the present world. You 
see them forming habits, whose chains it will be 
exceedingly difficult for them to break, and which, 
unless broken, will drag them away to destruc- 
tion. And no young man can have any security 
that he shall not be left to form such habits, 
unless he obtains that security -which is afforded 
by God’s sanctifying grace and pardoning mercy, 
unless he early commits himself to that great 
and good Shepherd who has engaged to pre- 
serve all his sneep. Until this is done, he is at 
the mercy of every gust of temptatiou, every 
sudden sally of appetite and passion. It is in 
vain that, in his sober moments, he resolves not 
to ^eld to temptatiou. How little such reso- 
lutions, how little any human restraints avail 
to secure him, melancholy observation but too 
clearly shows. How many promising young men 
have we seen who, while they remained under 
the parental roof, were moral, correct, dnd ap- 
parently fortified against temptation ; but when 
they were removed from it, fell an easy prey to 
temptation, and sunk into the arms of vicious 
indulgence ! And how many have we seen who, 
after passing safely through the dangerous 
period of youth, became the wretched victims 
of intemperance in manhood. Presume not 
then, young man, upon thine own strength. 
Where so many others have fallen, thou mayest 
fall. Against such a fall thou canst have no 
security, until thou obtainest the protection of 
God. Let him hold thee iip, and then, and then 
only, -wilt thou be safe. This safety is enjoyed 
by all who are satisfied early -with his mercy. 
They are taught and assisted by his grace to 
crucify their affections and lusts, and to keep 


under appetite and passion and bring them into 
subjection. They have a powerful Saviour, a 
prevalent Intercessor to pray for them, that 
their faith may not fail; they are -within the 
protection of his encircling arm, and have often 
reason to say to him, When my foot slipped, 
thy mercy, 0 Lord, held me up. In a word, 
though they may possibly be left occasionally 
to fall into some particular sins for their humi- 
liation and chastisement, they are infallibly 
secured against the formation of any vicious 
habits, for the power and truth of God are 
pledged that no sin shall have dominion over 
them. On their perseverance in a virtuous 
course, their Mends may, therefore, safely rely ; 
and it may be confidently expected that, in 
domestic and social life, they will be happy, and 
rejoice and be glad all tlieir days. 

Here we might conclude our remarks ; but 
there is one more view, and to Christians a very 
interesting view, of the subject which it is ne- 
cessary to take. It is necessary to inquire how 
far the happiness of the Christian, after his con- 
version, may be aflected by the period when his 
conversion took place. In other words, will a 
man, who is satisfied early with God’s mercy, 
probably enjoy more uninterrupted religious hap- 
iness after his conversion, than a man who 
oes not obtain mercy until a later period of 
life ? It can scarcely, I conceive, he doubted 
that he -will. A man who does not become 
religious until the season of youth is passed 
away must, of course, spend all the early part 
of life in sin. And what will be tho con- 
sequence? He will commit many sins, the 
recollection of which roust be painful to him as 
long as he lives ; he -will lose much time and 
many precious opportunities of improvement, 
and of doin^ which he will afterwards 

regret ; he wdl afford his sinful propensities an 
opportunity to become strong ; and it will, of 
course, be more difficult to subdue them, and 
his future conflicts will bo more severe. His 
imagination -will be polluted, and the conse- 
quences will trouble him as long as he lives. 

He will probably, in some degree, at least, 
have been a tempter of ethers, and the recol- 
lection of this wul be bitter as wormwood and 
gall. Ho can never have the satisfaction of 
reflecting that he gave God his first and earliest 
and best affections; that when the world was 
all Msh and gay and smiling around him, he 
cheerfully forsook all to follow Christ. On the 
contrary, it must pain him to reflect that he 
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did not forsake the world till he had proved its 
emptiness ; that he did not follow Christ until 
ei 5 )erience taught him that there was nothing 
else worth following. We may add, that the 
man who is not converted until a late period 
will more than probably indulge in vices, or 
form habits, which will cause liim much unhap- 
piness through life. Nay more, it wdll not be 
at all strange, should he injure his health and 
undermine liis constitution, and have nothing 
left to offer to God hut a diseased body and an 
enfeebled mind. We find Job exclaiming, 
“Thou writest bitter things against me, and 
makest me to possess the sins of my youth,*’ that 
is, to feel their bitter consequences. David also 
prays, that God would not remember against 
him the sins of his youth — an intimation tliat 
ho cither suffered, or feared, some evil on ac- 
count of them. But all the evils wliich have 
now^ been enumerated are avoided by the man 
who commences a religious life in early youth. 
He is guilty of no vicious indulgences, he forms 
no bad habits, his affectious are less entangled 
and his imagination less polluted, and his future 
life will not be embittered by the recollection 
that he has tempted others to sin, that he has 
irrecoverably lost his best ojiportunities for im- 
rovement, or that he has injured his health or 
is reputation by the practice of vice. As he 
enters the narrow patli early, he w'ill probably 
make great progress in holiness, lay up much 
treasure in heaven, and be rich iu good works. 
And he, and ho alone, can say in his old age, 
“O Lord, thou hast been my hope from my 
youth; now, when I am old and gray-headed, 
forsake me not.” Is it not, thou, most evident, 
that he who enters on a religious course iu early 
life will enjoy more happiuess than one who 
commences such a course at a later period ? And 
is it not equally evident that, if a man would 
bo glad and rejoice all his days, he should be- 
come religious in early youth? An appli- 
cation of the subject to several different classes 
will conclude this address. 

1. liet me apply it to those among the young 
who ajre deferring the commencement of a re- 
ligious life betJaiiso they suppose a late con- 
version to be more favourable to happiness. 
From the remarks which have been made, you 
may learn, my ygung friends, that you are la- 
bouring under a ^at mistake ; that by delay- 
ing to seek and obtain mercy of the Lord, you 
are not only losing much present happiness, 
but exposing yourselTee to many evils, and 
taking the most effectual way to render your 
whole future lives less happy. If you wish to 
rejoice and be glad ell your days, you must, 
brieve me you must, commence a religious 
life without delay. If a man intended to cul- 
tivate a field, woidd it not bo unwise to defer 


the commencement of his labours until the pro- 
per seed-time had passed away? If a man 
mtendod to become a scholar, would it not be 
unwise to ^end his childhood and youth in 
idleness ? Equally unwise is it for you to de- 
fer the commencement of a religious life till 
the season of youth is passed. It w'oujd be 
thus unwise, even could you be sure of being 
converted at any future period. But you can- 
not be sure of this. On the contrary, experi- 
ence and obstTvation combine with the Scrip- 
tures to teaelj us, that tliose who do not become 
religious in early life w ill very probably never 
become religious at all. Oh, then, if you mean 
ever to hear God’s voice, hear it to-day, and do 
not by delay hsirden your hearts. 

2. Arp there any that read this who were 
converl(id and satisfied with God’s mercy in 
early life? If so, they may learn from this 
subject what cause they have for gratitude and 
joy. They w ho obtain mercy at any ])eriod of 
life have unspeakable cause for thankfulness. 
But none have so much reason for thankfulness 
as they who obtain it early. They cun scarcely 
conceive how many evils and dangers and suffer- 
ings they have escaped by an early conversion. 
Let them, then, show their gratitude by improv- 
ing diligently the long space which is afibrded 
them to become rich in good works and make 
more tlian ordinary advances iu i-eligioii. And 
let them consider how disgraceful it w’ill be, 
after spending a long life in the scliool of Christ, 
they should at last be found babes in knowledge 
and liappiness. 

3. From this subject, those Christians who did 
not seek and obtain mercy in early life may 
learn, that they w ill have no reason to w onder 
or complain if they should continue to feci, as 
long as they live, some of the evil consequences 
of their early ni'glect of religion, and of their 
youthful follies and sins. There are some evils 
of this kind wliich religion does not remove, 
and wliich it cannot be expected she should re- 
move. ’Sliould a young man, while engaged in 
some vicious pursuit, lose a limb or an eye, and 
afterwards become religious, could it be ex- 
pected that religion would restore the limb or 
the eye which he had lost ? or would it be rea- 
sonable for him to complain on this account? 
j\nd if a man wastes his childhood and youth in 
sin, and .afterwards becomes a Christian, can he 
justl;]^ complain, though he should still suffer 
for his folly ; though his sinful propensities and 
habits should give liim more than ordinary 
trouble; or though he should make less pro- 
gress and enjoy less happiness ‘than be other- 
wise would ? Certainly not. Let him ascribe 
all his sufferings to their true cause, let him 
trace them up to his early sins, and let him 
submissively say, “ The Lord exacts of me less 
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than my iniquities deservo. I will bear the 
indignation of the Lord, because I have sinned 
against him.” 

THE UNEQUAL YOKE. 

PART VI, 

Matt v weeks passed away before my husband’s 
reason was restored to him ; he was still con- 
fined to bed, and I had much cause to fear tliat 
his strength would never again return. I had 
obtained some little employment in needlework 
through the kindness of Mrs. Willianis, with 
Avhom I lodged. I had also wTitten to liis uncle, 
telling him all our circumstances. At the com- 
mencement of my husband’s illness, he sent 
me ten pounds, requesting that this might be 
Ihe last application. This had supported us 
through his illness, but now all was gone ; and 
every little article of value of my oun 1 had 
parted with, excepting my mothcT’s Bible, and 
my own and mymotlier’s marriag(' rings — those 
jiledges of virtuous love so much prized even by 
the poorest. 

“I am going. George,” I. said to him one 
day, “ to sec if Mrs. Bolton will pay me for the 
work I have done for her ; she owes me sonu'- 
thing considerable ; I will not be long absent.” 

1 had a long walk before 1 r(‘ached the lady’s 
mansion. I was ushered into the drawing-room, 
where I found the lady reeliniug upon a 
superb couch. E\erytliiiig in the room be- 
tokened wealth and luxury. Two little children 
wore playing about her ^\iih a pretty Italian 
greyhound, and in the nurse’s arms was a lovely 
infant. AVkat a contrast was hero to the de- 
had just left ! The lady looked 
at the work, and said, “ That will do, my good 
woman ; what is your charge for sueli work 
this ? There arc six baby’s frocks and thcbC 
caps, besides the little dresses you brought me 
last week.” 

“Would you think a sovereign loo much, 
madam ?” I said. Now thirty shillings ua.s tlu‘ 
sum Mrs. Williams had told me was a fair re- 
muneration. 

“ A sovereign !” she replied ; “ what imposi- 
tion ! 1 never heard of such a price ; half that 

sum you must surely mean ; your charge is exor- 
bitant. I will make inquiry, and if yon will call 
next week I will pay you.” 

“I am quite walling to take ten slullings, 
madam, if you will pay me now' ; I am in deep 
distress; my husband is very ill, and all my 
money is gone,” I replied. 

“ Lear me,” said the lady, “ these scenes are 
very unpleasant ; if I had known you were 
very poor I would not have employed you ; I 
took my work from a very resectable young 
woman to give it to you, and I did not expect 
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to be troubled in this way, and to be so much 
annoyed for such a trifle of payment ; besides I 
liave not examined the work you have brought, 
aud I am too much engaged just now. There 
are five shillings for you on account, just because 
you are in trouble, for I make it a rule never to 
pay for work until 1 am sure that it is properly 
done.” And with an air of offended dignity 
she dismissed me. 

I passed from the splendour of this mansion 
with a crushed aud wounded spirit. Large tears 
fell from my (‘yi'S in quick succession as I 
wended iny W'liy through the crowded streets ; 
hut my fail h failed not; my belief in the care 
and lov(; of my Heavenly bather was unwaver- 
ing. It is true, as my hand convulsively grasped 
the coin that had been so harshly given, so in- 
adequate for my present wants, the Jird fetiling 
of utter poverty entered my heart, and tlie oft- 
repeated question, “ Wliat shall 1 do ?” burst 
from my lips ; but the Christian’s hope, tlie Chris- 
tian’s stay was in my soiiJ— in the fulfil- 
ment of (iod’s promisfi, *• T will never leave thee 
nor forsakt' theo.” Blessed hope ! Erom such a 
dwelling as that of the thougiitless lady I had 
just vnsited, how' many helpless, hopeless ones 
have been driven to want, to ruin, and despair ! 
How many hearts have been broken, and homes 
made desolate by siu'h acts as these I 

“This is all llie money J have received, Mrs. 
AVilliams,” I said, when I arrived at home; “I 
am v('ry sorry ; 1 liojicd to havci been able to 
have given you some little of the mou(*y we owe 
you for our lodging, but Mrs. Bolton will settle 
with me altogc^ther next week.” 

“ J am sorry for you, dear lady,” she replied; 

I “ but keep the nioui^y for your own use ; keep 
up a good hi'art, and remember that ‘ mail’s ex- 
fremiti/ is GofPs apporluhity* 

1 saw evident signs of distress in this worthy 
woman’s countenance, though she had spoken 
w ords of comfort to me, and when I went into 
my husband’s room he related to me a stormy 
.intervh'w that the poor woman had had with her 
landlord while I was absent. 

“ Wi' must not remain here, Helen,” be said, 
“ if wa* cannot pay our rent. I cannot bring ruin 
upon one who has been so kind to us botii.” 

I sat down sadly by bis side, and we talked 
but little to each other, for there are times when 
tlie heart is too much overwhelmed with sorrow 
to find relief in words. 1 watched him unt^ he 
fell asleep, and then, gently rising, I noiselessly 
left the room, for a sudden thought had flashed 
upon me. 

It was a cold, cheerless night ; a thick increas- 
ing fog w'as spreading ov er the streets, when I 
stepped forth to make a last effort to obtain 
something, though it were but a trifle. I 
scarcely knew whether I was doing right. I 
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knew, however, that absolute want was- in my 
home, and more for the sake of others than for 
myself, I ventured forth, I passed along the 
thronged streets, and turned into a retired 
square, where were many houses of respectabi- 
lity. Everything was silent, as I walked slowly 
and sadly along without any fixed purjpose where 
to stop. I saw at a little distance from me a 
well-lighted room, and I walked quickly on. As I 
drew near the window, a lady passed ; she stood 
still ; my heart throbbed violently ; shortly the 
lady passed again, and all was silent as before. 
The fog grew thicker and thicker, until it seized 
my breath ; I stood long before my line could 
utter a sound ; then, drawing my shawl closely 
around me, I commenced a low^ soft strain. It 
was the song I had sung when I was a child, 
and now in the cold lone streets I was again 
singing it for a morsel of bread. I ever had a 
rich clear voice, and rich and clear I knew it 
sounded in the cold night air. The human 
voice, has it not a thrilling power, as it rises 
and falls in the soft flowing cadence of a 
plaintive song ? My eyes were cast upon the 
ground as I sang, and thinking that 1 was un- 
heeded, I was preparing to pass on, when the 
door of the house before which I had been 
standing was opened, and 1 was summoned into 
the presence of a young lady. 

“ Are you obliged to sing in the streets on 
such a night as this, my good girl ?” she said, 
kin^. 

“ les, madam,” I replied. 

“ But you cannot be a common ballad-singer.” 

There was something in the tone of that 
lovely lady’s voice that inspired me with con- 
fidence, and I looked up. 

I am very poor, dear lady,” I said, “ or 1 
could not have done what I have done to-night. 
I am not quite what I seem to be.” 

“ But how could you venture, aud (done ? have 
you no otl\er means of earning your bread ?” 

“ I have worked, lady, and have returned un- 
paid for my labour ; you are a wrife ; so am I ; 
once I had a home and plenty in it ; now my 
husband and 1 am in deep distress.” 

She drew from me much of my history, gave 
me immediate relief, and promised to befriend 
me. Yes, blessed be God, relief had come ; I 
returned to my home comparatively light-hearted. 
iVor dia a niWfe 'l;emporaiy act of kindness con- 
tent my* benefac^^ra ; all that skill could do 
was done for my huSband, though it proved un- 
availing, for, AiPin a few months I was a 
widow ; but not befoi^ I consolation of 

hoping that he hae sought and found the 
Saviour. 

After my husbar*id’8 death, my new friend 
Mrs. Wilmot off^ed me the situation of gover- 
ness to her chilqiren; I gratefully consented to 


take the charge, and years passed away in that 
happy home. Her husband was a gentleman of 
wealth, and both were decidedly pious. My 
life was a happy and useful one ; I was always 
treated in her family as a ftietid, and admitted 
upon all occasions into the same society that 
they enjoyed. Thus years passed on; during 
which I twice received intelligence of my brother. 
The first news was to the eftect that he w'as 
succeeding in business ; be had become steady, 
and was hoping in a few years to return to his 
native country. The next letter, however, in- 
formed mo that “ he was dead and buried.” 
No other tidings ever reached me of that dear 
brother whom 1 first saw when he was lying a 
helpless infant upon the bosom of my dying 
mother, //(no had 1 fulfilled her request : “ Love 
your brother, be a sister to him, and remember 
that I hope to meet you both in heaven 

[To be concluded in our next.] 

GEOKGE WHITFIELD’S PULPIT. 

To a mind stored with the memories of that 
great religious revival of which London and 
various parts of this country, as well as the 
w'estern w'orld, were the scenes a hundred years 
since, and endowed with that small portion of 
imaginativeness required for the purpose of 
repeopling a scene with the characters by 
whom it was once occupied, it would be refresh- 
ing to pay a visit to that large, square, substan- 
tial building at the end of the Tabernacle Bow, 
Finsbury, and to stand before the equally sub- 
stantial pulpit with which it is furnished. Pul- 
pits in some countries, particularly in Holland 
and Belgium, are remarkable for their beauty 
and the elaborate carvings with which they are 
adorned ; some of them telling, as well as the 
hand of the skilful engraver can tell, of the 
histories contained in the word of God. We 
have ourselves seen some portions of the sacred 
Scripture depicted in this manner with great 
ingenuity. He, however, w’ho wishes to see the 
pulpit of the Apollos of the last century, must 
be prepared to obtain his gratification, not 
through the sense of sight, or to delight his taste 
by contemplating the beautiful in art. He 
will look on as plain a structure as could well 
have been formed, placed on solid pillars, and 
noticeable only for its capacity — ^which gave the 
preacher ample room for his energetic and 
varied movements — and for its strength, which 
afforded him perfect relief from the fears that 
disturbed him when, in one of his field rostrums, 
which was so imperfectly supported that during 
the whole of the sermon he preached under the 
constant dread of falling. 

It was a hundred years the 10th of last June 
since George Whitfield first entered that pulpit, 
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•when he preached to an overflo'^g congrc- . 
gation from the passage in 1 Kings viii. 11: 

“ The priests could not stand to minister be- 
cause 01 the doud ; for the glory of the Lord 
had filled the house of the Lord.” This is really 
the second Tabernacle which has occupied this 
memorable spot, and was erected around the 
former structure in order that the con^gation 
might be accommodated with a place of meeting 
during its erection. The original Tabernacle, 
we may observe, was a temporary wooden edi- 
fice. Dr. Gillies, Mr. Whitfield’s biographer, 
tells us that “ inconvenience being felt in 
preaching morning and evening in Moorfields on 
account of the weather, a large temporary shed 
was erected to shelter the auditory from cold 
and rain, which was called a Tabernacle, as it 
was intended to be used only for a few months.” 
It was put up in 1741, and continued to be 
employed for twelve years. 

It IS a consolation, when we reflect on the 
interruptions that have sometimes taken place 
in the cordial friendships of good men, to ob- 
serve how God in his providence has overruled 
these painful events for the diffusion of hii 
gospel, by sending them into new and wdder 
fields of labour. Thus the breach between 
Whitfield and Wesley Ifd to the erection of the 
Tabernacle, and to the dispersion of the seeds of 
evangelical truth in tlie different regions which 
these two great men and their coadjutors tra- 
versed, after a separation apparently rendered 
imperative by the force of conscience. 

In the narrative of Whitfield’s labours in 
London, especially in Moorfields, the Taber- 
nacle holds a conspicuous place, forming as it 
did the head- quarters to which he conducted the 
recruits he had collected, where he trained them 
for the service of their new^ Master, and con- 
firmed them in their most holy faith. 

The use to which the original Tabernacle was 
appropriated soon after its erection, is stated by 
Wnitfield himself in the narrative he gives of 
his marvellous conflict with the rabble assembled 
in Moorfields on the Whit-Monday of 1742, At 
that holiday season Moorfields used to be covered 
with booths of all kinds, erected for mounte- 
banks, players, puppet-shows, and the like. On 
this scene, “-with a heart bleeding with com- 
passion for so many thousands led captive by 
the devil at his will,** he ventured into the midst 
of the masses, who were, he says, “ not waiting 
for him, but for Satan*s instruments to amuse 
them.** He mounted his field-pulpit, and 
preached Christ to them from Cnrist’s own 
words ; “ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, so shall the Son of Man be lifted 
up.** The people gazed and listened and wept, 
and many appeared stung -with conviction for 
their past sins. Thus encouraged, he went out 


again at noon, and then, he says, “ aU Satan’s 
agents were in full morion, drummers, trum- 
peters, meinpy-andrews, masters of puppet- 
shows, exhibitors of •wild beasts** — these wild 
beasts being tame in comparison •with the 
eople by whom they were surrounded. Well 
id the preacher judge that he should then be 
called, as it were, to “fight with beasts at 
Ephesus.” He adds: “I was honoured with 
having a few stones, dirt, rotten eggs, and pieces 
of de^ cats, thrown at me whilst engaged in 
calling them from their favourite but lying 
vanities.” Encouraged, however, by the atten- 
tion of many among these twenty thousand, who 
for a while seemed turned into lambs, he gave 
notice that he would preach again at six o’clock, 
when he saw assembled even greater numbers 
than before, and still more deeply engaged in 
their unhappy diversions. Some thousands, 
however, were waiting to hear the gospel. 
“ This,” says Mr. Whitmeld, “ Satan coidd not 
brook. One of his choicest servants was ex- 
hibiting, trumpeting on a large stage; but as 
soon as the people saw me in my mack robes 
and my pulpit, I think all to a man left him and 
ran to me. For a while I was enabled to lift up 
my voice like a trumpet, and many heard the 
joyful sound. God’s people kept prayinp;, and 
the enemy’s agents made a kind of roaring at 
some distance from our camp. At length ttey 
approached nearer, and Uie merry-andrew (at- 
tended by others who complained that they had 
taken many poimds less that day on account oi 
my preaching) got up upon a man’s shoulders, 
and advancing near the pulpit attempted to slash 
me with a long heavy whip several times ; but lie 
always with the violence of his motion tumbled 
down.” Then came the recruiting serjeant with 
his drum and fifes, for whom, as the king’s 
officer, the preacher desired the people to make 
•way, which they did, and thereby defeated the 
attempt to create a disturbance. Next ad- 
vanced another mob, •with a large pole for their 
standard, approaching with looks full of resent- 
ment, •W'ho, when they had nearly reached the 
congregation, quarrelled among themselves and 
departed, leaving many of their company be- 
hind. “ I think,” says the preacher, “ I con- 
tinued prapng, preaching, and singing about 
three hours.” 

Then he says : “ We retired to the Taber- 
nacle, with my pocket full of notes from persons 
brought under concern, and read them amidst 
the praises and spiritual acclamations of thou- 
sands, who joined with the holy angels in rgoic- 
ing that so many sinners were sna'tcbed, in 
such an unexpected, unlikely place and manner, 
out of the very jaws of the devil.** This great 
evangelist adds that the number of these notes 
exceeded a thousand, and that, on this occasion 
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oricmated tho religious society of the Taber- 
na3e> in which three hundred and fifty awakened 
souls were received the first day. Tliia was 
truly a modem Pentecostid occasion. 

It was the oft-oxpressed wish of Augustine, 
that he had seen Jerusalem in its glory, Christ 
on the cross, and Paul in the pidpit. Those 
who lived in London a centuiy ago must, in 
some sense, be said to have realised this wish. 
They saw the church in a state of glorious 
revival; they saw Christ set forth crucified 
before them in a preached gospel; and when 
they saw Whitfield in the pulpit, they listened 
to a sacred eloquence which was greater, we 
may suppose, than any which had been hoard 
since the preaching of Paul. Jle was, indeed, 

a burning and a shining light,” and the multi- 
tudes of the people “ were willing for a season 
to rejoice in that light.” Rciferring to the 
. morning services in the Taberuacle, the venera- 
ble John Newton says : “ I bless God that I 
lived in this time ; many were the winter morn- 
ings I have got up at four to attend his Taber- 
nacle discourses at five ; and I have scjou Moor- 
fields as full of lanterns at these times as I 
suppose the Haymarket is fuU of fiambeaux on 
an opera night.” He adds, referring to llie 
sacred eloquence that attracted tliese numbers : 
“ As a preacher, if any man were to ask mo who 
was the second 1 had ever heard, I should be 
at some loss; but ii^ regard to the first, Mr. 
Wliitfield exceeded so far every other man of 
time, tliat I should be at none. He was the 
original of popular preachers, and all our popu- 
lar ministers are only his copies.” 

It is refreshing to the spirit to contemplate 
the sacred eloquence wdiich used to stream forth 
from this most remarkable pulpit. There is one 
specimen in particular, which, although well 
known, is sufiEiciently important to admit of 
repetition. “ The attendant angel,” said the 
enraptured preacher, “ is just about to leave the 
threshold of this sanctuary and ascend to heaven ; 
and shall he ascend and not leave with him the 
news of one sinner among all this multitude 
reclaimed from the error of his ways?” Then 
stamping with bis foot, he lifted his hands and 
his eyes to heaven, and cried aloud : “ Stop, 
Ghibriel I Stop ere you enter the sacred portals, 
and yet carry with you the news of one sinner 
converted to God!” This anecdote is recorded 
by David Hume, the historian, who pronounced 
Whitfield the most ingenious preacher he ever 
beard, but who, alas I after hearing and eulo- 
gizing this faithfiil ambaesador of Christ, re- 
mained an infidel stilL .We see by this example 
how possible it is to praise the eloquence of 
the most zealous preachers and yet never receive 
into the heart the glorious gospel which they 
proclaim. 


THE MAN IN THE MASK. 

Old Harry C- , as he was called, had been 

a most notorious profligate— a drunkard, a 
fighter, and a most awful swearer. Indeed 
his equal, in every speries of vice, could rarely be 
met v/ith. He onoe told mo tliat he had erften 
taken one of his dogs, that he trained to fight, 
out with him for no other purpose than to set 
him on to some neighbour’s dog, hoping it would 
lead to a fight between himself and the dog’s 
owner. “ Oh !” said he, “ 1 have been a down- 
right bad man. Once I took 1 SI. for brooms, 
(ho was a broom-maker) and I and my wife 
never left off drinking till it was all spent. We 
used to go to the public house as soon as it 
w’aa open, and stay till they turned us out at 
night.” 

Circumstances, how'ever, led to his becoming 
a teetot tiller. After a while he made a profes- 
sion of religion, and at length becamt.' a member 
of a Christian church. Ho w^us looked upon as 
a moiiuiuent of divine grace. No one seemed to 
doubt bis sincerity. 

Jleing anxious to make himself useful, he was 
invifrd to teach in a ragged school. He en- 
tered on the work with earncstnesa and appa- 
rent sincei’ity, exciting^ tho wonder and admi- 
ra,tion of all* who knew his former character. 
About this timo he opened his house for prayer. 
The meetings were well attended, and seemed to 
afford him tiie greatest pleasure. One day 1 
sjiid to him, “ How do you get on with your 
meetings now?” “Oh !” said he, “we find them 
a blessed time. We had a room full last night, 
and there were so and so thi'rc ” — alluding 
to some persona w ho wctc very bad characters. 

Now will it be believed that this fair exterior 
covered a heart that was far from God ? ISuch 
wuis the ease, neverthidesa. I fancied from what 
ho said to me one day that all was not well. 
He spok(‘ as though he had been disappointed in 
some temporal benefits that he had hoped to 
receive from his r(‘ligiouB connexions. Soon 
aftiT this he was convicted of theft, and there 
was good reason to believe that that was not his 
only sin. What his feelings could have been 
whilst he was joining with the praying souls at 
his house I know not ; for after these meetings 
ho would put his horse into tho cart and go 
forth to steal. God, however, revealed his true 
character in due time. 

Header, what a fearful thing is hypocrisy ! 
But alas I how many are guilty of using religion 
as a mask only. Eor the sake of their standing 
in society, they may not act just as this poor 
deceiver did ; hut they may be worse at heart. 
If there be one sin that God abhors more than 
another, it is the sin of hypocrisy. Do not 
attempt, then, to appear what you ajre not. “ For 
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nothing ia secret, that shall not be made mani- 
fest; neither anything hid, that shall not be 
known and come abroeS.” Luke viii. 17. Sup- 
pose you succeed in deceiving your fellow man 
all through life, yet what will it avail you ? Cxod 
ill surely unmask you, and before men and 
angels show you in your true colours. “Be 
sure your sin wiU find you out.” Num. xxxii. 23. 


BEITAIN AND THE PEOPHECIES. 

A Latin poet, who lived at the commencement 
of the Christian era, speaks of the barbarous 
Britons as almost divided from the whole w^orld ; 
and yet, although far more distant from the land 
of Judea than from Eome, the law which hath 
come out from Jerusalem hath taken by its in- 
fluence the name of barbarous from Britain ; and 
in our distant “Isle of the Gentiles” are the | 
prophecies fulfiUed, that the kingdom of the 
Messiah, or knowledge of the gospel, would ex- 
tend to the uttermost parts of the earth ; and, in 
the present day, we can look from one distant 
isle of the Gentiles to the other — from the 
northern to the southern ocean, or from one 
extremity of the globe to another — and behold 
the extinction of idolatry, and the abolition of 
every barbarous and cruel rite, by the human- 
izing influence of the gospel. — Keith* s Koiderwe of 
Prophecy ^ 35^/* edition^ page 43. 


PEOVIDENCE. 

What are the ways of Providence but the doings 
of a friend, whose kindness is ever active and 
awake ; and alw.'ws most so when we are most 
in want of it. Wo may often be at a loss to see 
the wisdom or the goodness of God in our trials, 
but, when we take our station at the cross, and 
contemplate the unutterable tenderness and lov<.' 
and the depths of wisdom which are there dis- 
played, wo rest satisfied that he who thus loved 
us can never injure us, and can never cease to 
care for us. — Dr, KusselVs Letters, 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

ns. Give examples of ungodly men desiring the pravers 
of the righteous, 

39. What instance oan you find showing the value a 
heathen king attached to the prayers of God’s people? 

40. What awful example have we in Scripture of the 
pimishment of disobedience in a servant of God? 

^ 41. Give a text showing God’s desire that the wicked 
sinner should repent and live. 

42. What is the reward promised to those who turn 
many to righteousness? 

43. Prove that the Holy Spirit is a distinct person from 
Father and Son. 

44. Where is his Godhead asserted? 

45. Where is he spoken of as eternal? 


THE WOUND HEALED. 

You should have spoken gently, dear, 

If sister Ann you meant to hear ; 

A softer look, a kinder tone, 

Her gentle ear would soon have won ; 

But as it wa.s, she turned away. 

Nor heard the half you had to say. 

You should reprove her with a smile, 

And look forgiving all the while. 

See, foolish little thing, she cries ; 

Go, kiss her cheek and wipe her eyes, 

And tell her that another day 
You’ll chide her in a loving way. 

Ah ! that’s a good obedient boy. 

Bring to mamma the broken toy ; 

And tell poor little sister Ann, 

She’ll join the fragments if she can. 

See, now, my promise is not vain ; 

Your plaything is quite whole agaiu I 
I wish I had the clever art 
Of making whole a broken heart. 

Come, little Annie, here to me, 

And jump up, darling, on my knee ; 

And little Harry, you come too ; 

I’ll tell you both a tale that’s true, 

Of one who left his throne on high, 

And laid aside his majesty. 

And came down as a little child, 

With soul and manners meek and mild ; 

Who was afflicted and opprest, 

Boviled by cruel taunt and jest ; 

And yet no word resenting wrong 
In him could ever find a tongue ; 

0 may he lay his hands on you, 

Aud make you kind and loving too ; 

And by his grace, your spirits move, 

To gentle thoi^hts and acts of love ! 

O strive, by his sweet lessons taught. 

To be like him, in speech and thought ; 

And fitter for a world above, 

Where ” love is heav’n, and heav’n is love.” 

GOD EVEKYWHERE. 

I NEED but stoop to pluck a flow’r, 

In spring-time fair or summer hour, 

To trace within its simple bell 

His hand, who has “done all things well.” 

I need but watch the bird take wing, 

Or hear it tune its throat to sing, 

(Weaving its neat and curious nest) 

To hear the praise of God exprest. 

I need but see the silk -worm spin, 

With tlireads so delicate and thin, 

Its tiny case of silk and gold, 

A heav’nly artist to behold. 

I only need, in sunny hours, 

Observe the bee among the flow’rs, 

And follow it from spniy to spray, 

To see how God directs its way. 

I need but think how I am made. 

The wonders in my form displayed, 

To know who firam’d its work mthin, 

And wrapt them in a case of skin. 

I only have to use my eyes, 

God’s name to read in earth and skies ; 

His signatures are stamp’d around, 

And every spot is holy ground. 

ttXSN BOBXttTIk 
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THE FATHER’S PROMISE. 

A FATHER of a family was going for a long jour- 
ney. He was going to France, and Spain, and 
Portugal, and would not return for many months. 
He had long been in ill health, and now that 
winter was coming on, the doctors told him that 
he must go and pass the cold months in a warmer 
country than England, else he would surely die. Very 
sjid was the parting in prospect, and no one could sperJk 
of it with a dry eye, for ho was a loving father, and had 
trained his little ones in the love and fear of their 
Father in heaven. 

October was over, and on a windy night on the 1st of 
November, the children gathered round the hearth, where 
so soon the honoimed place would be vacant, to listen to 
the parting words of the dear parent ; the mother, pale 
and sad, looking on with a heart aching with grief, and 
yet full of trust in his Ood and in her God. But the 
father strove to cheer the little band. He spoke hope- 
fully and tenderly to them, and bade them remember 
how good it was of God to give him the means for so 
long a journey. He reminded them of poor Bill Parsons, 
in their own village, who was dying of consumption, and 
who had no money to take him even to the hospital at 
Brompton, where the doctor had said he might have been 
benefited. He would write to them, too, he said, some- 
times to one child, and sometimes to another, to mamma 
every time, of course ; and how much there would be to 
toll if he came back well in May! Young hearts are 
more given to hope than to fear, and soon the cloud 
passed away. 

“ And what shall I bring you from Lisbon, children ?” 
he asked. “Come, make your requests known. I know 

? :^ou are reasonable chil^en — you four elder ones at 
east; as for little Kate and baby, I must choose for 
them.” 

“ Bring me a rocking-horse,” said Kate. 

Papa smiled, and said, “Too large, Katey; think of 
something else, or trust to me.” 

Kate was very willing to trust, and nurse coming in, 
she lay her tired head on papa’s shoulder, and heard his 
last good night. 

‘*But you must each write down your wishes on a 

S 'ece of paper, my dears, and give it to me at supper. 

ow go ; mamma and I have still much to talk about. 
Come back in an hour. ” 

Edward and Horace, Edith and Emily now sat in grave 
consultation aa to what their requests should be. Tho 
three elder had the utmost faith in their father’s promise. 
They knew that meant what he said ; they were sure 
that he would give them what they asked for if it were 
good for th^m to have; if not, they said, like wise trust- 
mg obildr^ he would give them something better, but 
stul they would tui. 

Edward (Was nearly xburteen, and very earnest were his 
boyish longinn for a watch; so he put that down, with 
the very humble postaoript to his r^uest, “ Pray do not 
give me a watch, papa. If you think it will cost too much 
money, or that 1 am not old enough. It is the thing iu 
the world I most wish for, and I know you will give it 
to me if you think it right '^should have it; if not, 
choose anything else, and 1 shall be just as pleased.” 


Horace, with less preamble, but faith quite as strong, 
begged his papa to buy him a bird of some sort, or a dog, 
but be should like a bird better than anything, and some 
flower seeds for his garden of rare plants; he would con- 
trive to rear them somehow. “ But I forgot, papa,” 
he added, “whether I may have more than one thing; 
yet you said, * Ask for what you wish,’ so I don’t think I 
am wTong.” 

Edith, the twin sister of Horace, now wrote her peti- 
tion at the end of her brother’s slip of paper. She must 
see his petition, she said, of course ; the others might 
keep theirs secret. Of coume, indeed, she might; they 
were thoroughly one, those lovely twin children. “ I 
should like a whole set of a Portuguese girl's dress, papa; 
a common Portuguese girl I mean. ‘ Costume,’ Horace 
tells me I should say. And if I might have a little gold 
chain to wear when I am old enough, I should like it 
better than any I could get here. But I am only twelve, 
and perhaps I love dress too much; so if you don’t think 
it good, don’t give it to me, though 1 do udsh it vcr>/ 
much.” 

“Now, Emily, where is your slip?” asked the chil- 
dren. 

“ I don’t intend to ask for anything,” said Emily; “ I 
think it is mean ; papa can choose mo anything he likes. 
I wonder you have not more spirit than to fix on a pre- 
sent — to ask for one indeed I” 

“But papa said ‘Ask,’ and it looks as if we did not 
believe him if we do 7iot ask.” 

“Oh, nonsense! I want nothing, and that is the truth.” 

“ No, you u'ant nothing, 1 dare say, Emily ; but can 
you say you do not tcis/t for anything?” 

“ I don’t like to ask, at any rate, for what I really do 
wish for, and I shall not, so I tell you plainly; lor I 
should not like to be refused, and I don’t believe pai>a 
would give it to me.” 

“But he said, * As/;/ Emmy; would ho have said so if 
ho did not mean to give? Is that like our papa? ” 

But Emily coloured and would not answer. 

The bell rang for supper, and the children went into 
the dining-room. The last meal is a sorrowful affair be- 
fore a parting, the last prayer yet more so; and the chil- 
dren’s hearts were full again as they thought of the 
vacant chair on the morrow. But strong was tho faith 
of the good man as, with calm voice and manner, he be- 
sought his Heavenly Father to protect and to restore, 
and pleaded his own promise, “Ask, and ye shall re- 
ceive;” nevertheless he added, *'Not as 1 will, but as 
thou wilt.” 

The little slips of paper, which, by the bye, were not 
to be looked at tUl the morrow, were placed in the 
pocket-book, and the father looked inquiringly for the 
fourth. Edward answered the look by saying, “ Papa, 
Emmy does not liAe to ask for something she much 
wants.” There was something touoh^ in the father’s 
look, as he said, “ Cannot you trust in my love?” The 
child hid her face. She had not that fim confidence 
in her parent’s affection that her brothers and sister had. 
She had been brought up hitherto by an aunt, and tho 
parents, in receiving theor child to her home again, felt 
that the little heart was estranged. 

The next day there was a mank, a sad stillness iu the 
house — ^the father was gone. 

To be co&tinaed.1 
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TJ[E LIFE OF A PATKIAECH. 

THE SACEIFICE. 

Aftee the destruction of the cities of the 
})lain, Abraham removed from Mamre to 
Oerar, where an incident occurred similar to 
that which took place in Egypt. The patri- 
arch again called Sarah his sister, and thereby 
involved himself in difficulties with Abime- 
lech, as he had done before with Pharaoh. 
Mercifully rescued from the consequences of his 
folly, and most generously treated by the mo- 
narch, who had unwittingly been led by him to 
No. 42.— Pl^BblBnED FstUtUABT 15, 1856. 


the border of a great crime, l?ut before whose 
eyes was the fear of God, Abraham now re- 
ceived the accomplishment of that wonderful 

t )romise which had so much tried his frith and 
lope. Isaac was bom, and great was the aged 
mother’s joy. But Hagar’s jealousy and Iw- 
macl’s mocldng introduced confusion and strife 
into the good man’s tent; and then followed 
the affecting episode of the bondmaid’s departure 
with her son into the wilderness of Paran, their 
sufferings there, and the merciful interposition 
of the angel of the Lord. All that, however, we 
must leave, and at once direct our thoughts to the 
most astonishing portion of Abraham’s history. 
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“ God did tempt Abraham that is, ho tried 
Ilia faith. The words furmah the principle on 
which W 0 are to explain the narrative which 
gneeeeds. The Lord distinctly called his servant 
by name, and then directed him to offer up his 
son. Tho patriarcli was well convinced that the 
communication he received on this occasion was 
from heaven. It was not the first instance in 
which tho Moat High had spoken. Abraham 
was familiar ,with the tones of the Divine 
Oracle. He had heard them in Ur of the 
Chaldees, bidding him to go forth to a strange 
land. He had heard them under tho oaks of 
Mamre, assuring him that his posterity should 
ossess the country in ivliich he dwelt. He had 
card them amidst the grove of Eecrsheba, pro- 
mising tho birth of his beloved Isaac. It was, 
therefore, no strange voice. Abraham was no 
rash enthusiast, the sport of hia own fancy, the 
plaything of idle imaginationa, conjuring the 
whisperings of the wind among the trees into 
tho voice of Jehovah, or mistaking liia own wild 
dreams for God’s appearances ; but, as is evident 
from the rest of nis history, he was a calm, 
thoughtful, prudent man, who on this occasion 
felt that he was addressed by the Divine Being, 
and had reasons for his conviction the most satis- 
factory. 

When God at this liimo spako to the patri- 
arch, it is very likely that he anticipated some 
renewed words of promise and encouragement. 
With an eye fixed on the opening glory, and 
with a heart beating with hope and my, he said 
to God who called, ** Here am I.” But instead 
of repeating the promises which had before 
gladdened the patriarch’s heart, instead of 
making Beersheba resound with those tones of 
enrapturing prediction which had been uttered 
at Mamre, the Almighty delivered the charge, 

“Take now thy son Which son? 

“ Thine only son, whom thou lovest, even Isaac.” 
Tho direction was specific and minute, as if 
emphatically to state, as if deeply to impress on 
his mind, that he was to take the son of his old 
age, the son of Sarah, tho son of his lovo, the 
son of his joy, tho son whose birth had covered 
his aged countenance with smiles, and made 
him laugh— his Isaac ! “ And get thee into the 
land of Moriah.” 

Two divisions of tho land of Canaan claim 
tho honour of possessing Moriah in its borders. 
The Samaritans professed that it was in their 
country, and idemtified it with a part of Geri- 
ziin. In their books they read Moreh — Moreh 
being near Shechom. The Jews contend that 
Moriah was the spot — on which th6 temple 
was afterwards built, and with this the tenth 
versa of the third chapter of the second book of 
Chronicles agrees. The distance of Moreh 
from Boersheba would seem here to harmonize 


with tho fact of tho three days* journey to tho 
place ; but other drcumstanccs mvour an oppo- 
site view of the matter. Moriah was most 
likely the place, and tho long time spent in 
getting to it may bo thus explained. Abraham 
was under divine directions m tho journey, and 
was guided by a circuitous route to the spot, of 
which ho was not at first particularly informed 
— an arrangement which, by lengthening out 
the period of his suspense, the more effectually 
served to try his faith. “ Offer him there for a 
burnt-offering, upon one of the mountains that 
I will tell thee ot.” 

It seems highly probable that at this time 
the custom of offering human sacrifices existed, 
and might ho known and practised in Palestine. 
It is related that it was an ancient usage of the 
kings of Egypt, especially of tho shepherd dy- 
nasty, to sacrifice men to tomb of 

Osiris. In 2 Kings iiL 27, we read that the 
king of Moab, when pressed in battle, “took 
his eldest son, that should have reigned in his 
stead, and offered him for a bumt-offering upon 
the walls,” The idea of human sacrifice was 
most likely not a perfectly new thing to Abra- 
ham. He might bo familiar with the custom as 
practised by the heathen nations around him, 
though it certainly was not at aU countenanced 
in the patriarchal religion, and was most ex- 
pressly lorbidden by the law of Moses. Yet, 
inasmuch as it was a rite performed in his day, 
and by people M hoiii he knew, perhaps it would 
not strike Iiim with tho horror mth which it 
very naturally inspires us. But, as w© shall see, 
the case before us, so far from at all favouring 
tho barbarous practice of those days, did vir- 
tually condemn it. 

The trial was intended to test Abraham’s 
faith. It is very common to illustrate the trial 
by referring to the pain occasioned by the death 
of a son — an only son. “ Look,” it is said to a 
Christian parent, “ look at that beloved youth, 
who has entwined himself roimd your heart, 
over whose infancy you have watched, whose 
first lispings you have lieard with thrilling 
delight, whom* you took by the hand to tho 
house of God, whose opening mind, budding 
genius, and early piety you have watched and 
cherished, indulgiug m fond hopes of future 
prosperity, usefufiioss, and honour, and to whom 
you look as tho staff of your declining years ; sup- 
pose you should lose him this nimt — suppose 
that before another week ho gone he shoula bo 
swallowed up in the tomb— would it not inflict an 
ever-bleeding wound ?” An old man robbed of 
his son and heir is of all bein^ the most to be 
commiserated. “He resembles,” to use Mr. 
Burke’s language, ^‘an oak stripped of its 
honoui*s, and tom up by the roots ; he stands 
alone with none to meet his enemies in the 
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gate. He lives in an inverted order. They who 
ought to have succeeded him have gone oefore 
him. They who should have been his posterity 
have become his ancestors.’* Abraham’s trial 
has been illustrated in this kind of way. But 
we question whether the losing of a son affords an 
illustration of the case before us. We often 

and^?^. l^ow in the narration there is not one 
word about either ; but simply a statement of 
what he did. The apostle Paul is the only com- 
petent person to throw light upon the patri- 
arch’s thoughts and emotions. He says: “By 
faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up 
Isaac, and he that had received the promises 
offered up his only son, accounting that God was 
able to raise him even from the dead.'' 

Prom this it would appear that Abraham’s 
faith was so strong, that he did not expect, after 
all, that he would lose his son. He was going 
to Moriah with the intention of offering him 
there, at God’s bidding ; but with the expecta- 
tion that God would raise him up again. He 
looked to the ability of the Almighty, and to his 
willingness (for the former alone could not on 
this occasion have been a siifUcient ground of 
faith), to restore his son, even after that object 
of his love had been immolated on the altar. 
He felt that there were certain promises touching 
Isaac that must bo fulfilled. With him the 
covenant was bound up. To him, as to a 
column, the long chain of the promises was 
attached. Isaac then could not perish. The 
patriarch, therefore, did not anticipate that he 
should lose him, but that God would in some 
miraculous manner interpose on his behalf, and 
therein was the greatness of his faith. 

Probably at eventide the command was ad- 
dressed. The next morning finds him fulfilling 
it. We pee him by the dawning light rising up, 
and making arrangements for the journey ; he 
calls his son to accompany him, he saddles 
his ass, and takes two servants ; the wood is cut 
for sacrifice, and the little party leave the en- 
campment, and brush away the dew from the 
long grass, as the sun rises and covers the earth 
as if with diamonds. The sending away of 
Hagar and Ishmael was a trial, but what was 
that to this journey which Abraham is now about 
to take with Isaac? Besides, on turning to Gen. 
Txi. 12, we find that God had given Abraham a 
reason for that former trial, saying that Ishmael 
was not the child of promise, and therefore 
might be parted with ; Isaac was a substitute 
for Ishmael ; but who was to be a substitute for 
Isaac? We see the calm resignation of Abra- 
ham’s mind depicted in his countenance, as we 
watch him leaving his home. We see his forti- 
tude and faith at this trying moment, and it 
shames us for the slow and dilatory homage 


which we are wont to pay, when we pay any 
homage at aU, to the Divine will. 

In reading history it is very difficult for us to 
realize the circumstances in which the parties 
described were placed. We look at the case in 
the light which subsequent events have thrown 
upon it. We do not on that account see and 
feel as the parties in question saw and felt. The 
remark applies in the present instance. We 
know how this trial issued. We know that, 
after all, Abraham was not required to offer his 
son. We know the happy sequel to the story. 
We, therefore, commonly carry the thought of this 
throughout the narration. We foresee from the 
beginning how it will end. But to form a con- 
ception of Abraham’s position, wo must by an 
eftbrt exclude from our minds the knowledge of 
the latter part of the history. We must fancy 
at the commencement, we know no more of the 
issue than he did. Let us try to do this. We are 
going a journey to a mountain which God has 
told us of. Ho bids us there sacrifice our son ; 
wo fully expect we shall have to do it ; but we 
believe that God will raise him from the dead. 
How, we cannot tell. In what manner the 
thing will be accomplished, it is impossible for 
us to say. It is aU a mystery. The whole is 
dark before us, save the glimpse we have of a 
burning altar, a slaughtered body, and the power 
of God able to restore its life. We have not an 
idea beyond that. Wo walk by faith, not by 
sight; God’s word is our only guide; God’s 
character our only comfort. 

Thus, then, Abraham travels forward. Let us 
follow him on the map. His course is along tho 
side of a range of mountainB running up from 
the Arabian desert, passing not far from Beer- 
sheba, then turning round by Hebron, and 
going as far as Bethlehem, where the chain ter- 
minates, and before it rises the mountain lino of 
Moriah. The first day is gone, and he and the 
rest pause for the night. Next morning they 
are on their w^ again. Abraham has gone the 
road before. Perhaps he crossed these moun- 
tains, and looked at Hebron, and Mamre, where 
he had pitched his tent, and talked with God, 
and received the promises. On and on he goes 
for another whole day, full of suspense, we 
should think, and the second night he rests. 
There ho stands in the early mom of the third 
day, and now he sees the place in the distance. 
It is not far from Salem, where his old friend 
Melchizedec Hved. It is associated mth soenee of 
victory. Thither he returned with joy from the 
slaughter of the kings. The music of triumph 
had rung among those hills, when he and his 
three hundred men came home, covered with 
spoils and with glory. He passes by that place 
now in very different circumstanoes. 

As they are getting near Moriah, it is time to 

H 2 
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ask, how is Abraham to accomplish his purpose ? 
There are four of the party — ^himself, his son, 
and the two servants. Abraham alone knew 
the purpose of the journey. Should the ser- 
vants know it, will they not strive to save the 
youth? They, therefore, had better be left. 
“ In hard duties and severe trials we should con- 
sider that we have enough to struggle with in 
our minds without having any interruptions from 
other quarters. Gbeat trials are best entered 
upon with little company. Such was the pre- 
caution taken by our Lord himself.” The pa- 
triarch and his son, therefore, ascend the moun- 
tain by themselves; the former remarking, as 
he leaves the servants, “ Abide ye here with the 
ass, and I and the lad will go yonder and wor- 
ship, and come again to you.” Thus intimating, 
it appears to us, the return of hoth^ and shoudrig 
how fully he believed that God would raise him 
up from the dead. 

You see the patriarch, now above 125 years 
old, and his son, about 25, going up the hill to- 
gether ; the latter carries a bundle of wood, and 
a vessel containing some burning embers, with 
which the sacrifice is to be ignited. 

A mountain is a hallowed spot ; it is a place 
for worship and communion with God. 

Where is thy favoured haunt, eternal voice. 

The region of thy choice ; — 

Where, undisturbed by sm and earth, the soul 
Owns thine entire control ? 

’Tls on the mountmn’s summit, dark and high. 

When storms are hurrying by ; 

'Tis mid the strong foundations of the eai’th, 

Where torrents have their birth. 

No Boimds of worldly toil ascending there. 

Mar the full burst of prayer. 

Lone nature feels tlmt she may freely breatho ; 

And round us, and beneath, 

Are heard her sacred tones — the fitful sweep 
Of winds across the steep, 

Through withered trees, romantic note and clear. 
Meet for an angel's ear. 

Upon wbat follows we dare not make a com- 
ment. It is too hallowed to be touched. “ And 
Isaac spake unto Abraham his father, and said, 
My father : and he ’ said. Here am I, my son. 
And he said, Behold the fire and the wood, hut 
where is the lamb for a humt-offering ? And 
Abraham said, My son, God will provide himself 
a lamb for a humt-offering : so they went both of 
them together,” 

They now come to the spot. The ground is 
cleared, a mde altar is raised, in which task, per- 
haps, Isaac assisted (for his faith was like his 
father’s), the wood ww placed in order, and 
Isaac hound. Now all is ready. The patriarch 
stretches forth his hand. 

It is enough. “ And the angel of the Lord 
cidled unto him out of heaven, and said, Abra- 
ham, Abraham! And he said, Here am I. 
And he said, Lay not thine hand upon the lad, 
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neither do thou anything unto him : for now 1 
know that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast 
not withheld thy son, tliine only son, from me. 
And Abraham lifted uj^ his eyes and looked, 
and behold behind him a ram caught in a thicket 
by bis horns ; and Abraham went and took the 
ram and offered him up for a bumt-offeriug in 
tho stead of his son.’’ We cannot attempt to 
analyse the emotions of holy j^oy that must have 
swollen in Abraham’s soul. Lnough it is to say, 
that self-denial for God ever brings a rich reward. 

On this hallowed spot the destroying angel 
afterwards paused in answer to David’s prayer ; 
and hard by the Son of God was offered on the 
cross for the world’s redemption. It was probably 
to some revelation made to Abraham now^ that our 
Lord referred wlicn he said, “ Abraham rejoiced 
to see iny day ; lie saw it and was glad.” Per- 
haps by a Buperiiatui*al light thrown on the 
mysterious transaction which had just taken 
place, Abraham might he enabled to see in 
it tlio type and symbol of that blessed sa- 
crifice which God provided for the world’s 
salvation. 

IMoriah, the mount of promise, now sur- 
rounded by straggling vdlagos and little huts, 
afterwards became the site of Jerusalem, or the 
seat of tho temple of that holy and beautiful city. 
There, where now only a thicket marked the scene 
of sacrifice, rose an edifice to the glory of God, and 
which was at tlio same time tlie glory of tho 
land. There stood the altar to which the people 
in joyfid myriads brought their offerings. There 
were the courts, where multitudes, countless as 
the stars, thick as the sea-shore sands, assembled 
on their holy feast days, to worslii]) the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. There lay the 
pavement trodden by Immanuers feet. There 
tho apostles unfolded their message, and thence 
went forth the glad tidings of sjdvation for all 
people through all ages. 


AN INCIDENT IN PITCAIBN’S ISLAND. 
In some of the early numbers of this publication 
we set before our readers the liistory of the 
Pitcairn Islanders. It may possibly be thou§;ht 
by some tliat the accounts of this interesting 
little community which from time to time have 
appeared in print, proceed from the wns of 
persons whose minds are so completmy pro- 
possessed in favour of them as to be unable to 
erccive any faults in their character and con- 
uct. But we may safely affirm that the testi- 
mony of all those who have had an opportunity 
of observing their manners and customs— the 
testimony even of persons who do not profess 
any especial attachment to religion — is in en- 
tire accordance with all that has been related 
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of them. If you ask the rough sailor, no bad 
judge by the way, he will answer you, as one 
answered the writer in reply to some question 
he asked him about them, “ Sir, they are re- 
ligious, very religious. They are more religious 
than we are.” If you question a person of 
some education and refinement, his reply will 
be to the same effect. 

It was the lot of the writer recently to meet 
a seaman who had just visited Pitcairn, who 
mentioned to him the subjoined incident, which, 
although trifling in itself, must be deemed con- 
firmatory of the observations now made. 

“I had been,” says my informant, “sailing 
among the islands of the South Pacific, for the 
purposes of trade, and at last arrived at Pitcairn. 
Having, of course, heard something of the 
|)eople, I determined to land, which, as there 
18 no harbour for ships of any size, I was 
obliged to do in a boat. As we approached the 

F ot which seemed most coiivonieut for landing, 
observed a man standing on a rock which 
jutted out a little way into the sea, apparently 
watching our motions. When w e drew some- 
what nearer shore, he threw' himself into the 
water and sw'am to us. 1 believe it w'as Thursday 
October Christian himself. On coming up to 
us, be cried out, ‘ G-ood morning, brothers.* 
I took him into the boat, the steering of which 
he immediately assumed. Somow'hat discon- 
certed at his conduct, 1 asked if there was any 
danger? His answer was, ‘ No, if it be God’s 
will.’ Not thinking this reply quite satisfactory, 
I repeated my question, and again a third time 
asked it with considerable anxiety. But no 
other answer could I draw from him but this, 
‘No! please God.’ Pinding' that he w'ould 
give me no further information, I abstained 
from pressing my question, and kept myself in 
readiness for any accident that mi^ht occur. 
In a short time, however, we arrived safely at 
the shore. 

“ 1 went w'ith our guide immediately to the 
village, where I was received by the iubabitants 
with great hospitality. At night a bed was 
made for me in a large building w hich 1 believe 
is usually allotted to strangers who visit the 
island. It was in the side of the wall, and so 
situated that I could see everything that took 
lace in the room. Very early in the morning 
was greatly surprised, and I confess somewhat 
alarm^, at seeing a man enter the room as 
noiselessly as he possibly could. Shortly after 
another came in, and then another and another, 
until they amounted to a considerable number. 
The idea at first entered my mind that they 
intended to make an attack upon me ; but this 
immediately passed away, ana I laid quite still, 
watc^g their proceedings with some in- 
terest. As they entered, they ranged them- 


selves in order along the walls of the building, 
but not a word passed between them. In a 
short time another man came in, and placed 
himself in front of the whole line, just as an 
officer does when exercising his troops. This 
last person immediately commenced haranguing 
Ill's audience, first in Tahitian, and afterwards 
in English, bidding them conduct themselves as 
Christians, live in the fear of God, and in love 
tow'ards their neighbours. Tlie whole party 
then knelt down, and prayer was oftered, at the 
conclusion of which they separated, leaving the 
building as quietly as they had entered it at 
first.” 

Such is the account the writer received from 
his friend only a few weeks ago. He has en- 
deavoured to repeat it in the very terms in 
which he heard it. But let us ask, docs it not 
bear out the accounts we already possess of these 
simple-minded islanders ? Mark how the first 
of them met with on this occasion referred every 
little thing to God : it was only if God pleased 
iliat no harm should come to the boat. Are w^e, 
in this land, wont to refer all events, however 
trivial, to Bio will of the Almighty ? And yet 
wo are told by our Lord that not even a sparrow 
can fall to the ground without our heavenly 
Father’s permission, and that even the very 
liairs of our head are all numbered. Again, are 
W'e in the habit of worshipping God daily in our 
families ? How many neglect this solemn duty ? 
lu this respect a great change for the better, we 
ackiiowiedge, has taken place in the community, 
and we bless God for it. But must we not still 
coiiijilain of great deficiency in the performance 
of this obligation ? Surely these simple people 
of Pitcairn’s Island set an example to many 
families in the laud, and happy shall we he if 
the narration of this incident should lead any one 
who has hitherto neglected it, to commence and to 
persevere in the worship of God in his house- 
hold, Morning and evening prayer should, like 
a fringe, prevent the threads of the w’eh of life’s 
daily duties from unravelling. 


THE SIEGE OF MANSOUL. 

PART V. 

TTr who is disposed to turn all transactions to 
spiritual account can find many materiMa of 
solemn interest in the transactions at this mo- 
ment taking place before the citadel of Sebas- 
topol. We are listening with intense eagerness 
to every sound wafted to our ears from that 
distant region. Amidst our lamentations at the 
resurrection of the demon of war, who, we had 
fondly hoped, was deceased, no more to trouble 
the European world, we alternately tremble 
with fear and are eager with hope. Any day 
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may bring to us news which will disappoint our 
favourable anticipations. Any day may excite 
our minds by the intelligence that tlie great 
citadel is won. 

This state of awful suspense is but analogous 
to that of the trepidation with which many true 
Christiana are witnessing the advance of the 
gospel in the hearts of those they tenderly love. 
Think of a pious mother as she watches the 
progress of some beloved son. She has perhaps 
bathed his early education in tears and prayers 
— has solemnly and repeatedly dedicated her 
child to G-od — has indulged in his early years all 
the enthusiasm of hope over developmg eicM- 
lences and promising traits of character. But 
she has learned to know what the sickness of 
heart is which attends the reverse of her desires. 
The character has deteriorated — the young man 
has declined. Ho is not what he once was. 
The tones of his voice, the aspect of his fea- 
tures, the glance of his eye, mark a sorrowdul 
chaise. The evil spirit has entered into him ; 
and Gk)d and heaven are forgotten. The mother 
cannot speak it, but her bursting heart bears 
witness to the fear that her child is lost for 
over! 

Yet the unspeakable mercy of God has 
not yet abandoned the heart which seems to 
have forsaken his favour. In his arrangements 
some instrument is commanded to “ go and speak 
to that young man.” The hope of observers is 
again revived. With what intense eagerness 
they watch the progress of tlie new contest. 
What alternations of hope and fear, w hat vibra- 
tions betw^een joy and agony, mark every step of 
the campaign. How every look is watched — 
almost every sigh is listened for! And oh! 
who can describe the joy if tlie earthly parent 
should be permitted at length to say, “This 
my son was dead and is alive again ; he w'as lost 
and is found.” 

Mansoul now opens all her gates to receive 
the triumphant rrince. “Dread sovereign,” 
said they, “ thy presence, thy looks, thy smiles, 
thy words are the life and strength and sinews 
of the town of Mansoul.” What joy can e^ual 
that of the renewed soul when it has received 
the Saviour ! In many respects the transports 
exceed any on this side of heaven. Bunyan 
well represents this under the similitude of a 
most elaborate banquet given by the Prince to 
the inhabitants. 

And now it is the object of Emmanuel to 
remodel Mansoul entirely, and to put it into a 
condition both safe for itself and well-pleasing 
to him. Eor the first process, w'hen the soid 
has received the Sa>dour, is to have formed 
within it those habits of virtue and holiness 
which may render it a fit residence for God. 
This however, can only be effected by the con- 


tinued operation of God’s Holy Spirit. The 
Prince mounts, therefore, the slings (texts of 
Scripture), w'hereby assaults may be repelled; 
and no puts the command of these, w'hich were 
to issue from Mouthgato, under Captain Cre- 
dence. In truth, the word of God uttered by 
faith is tlie great iustrument for repelling all 
temptation. Tlie AYill is again placed in charge 
of the gates, with strict orders to search out all 
Diaboloniaus ; the Understanding is replaced 
in his functions, with instructions that he is to 
be stationed as near Eyegate as possible, be- 
cause, as Bunyan lias elsewrhero told us, “my 
lord mayor was a seeing man and he is more- 
over ordered to read in “ the revelation of mys- 
teries” all the days of Ins liie, since only by the 
book of God can tliis groat faculty of the soul 
become perfectly enlightened; and since Con- 
science is destined for another employ, Know- 
ledge is made recorder instead of him. The 
image of Diabolus is removed, that of Shaddai 
once again sot up, and the name of the Prince 
himself* written on the front of the towm. 
lieader, dost thou know' the honour and empha- 
sis w'hicli are involved in that highest earthly 
W^Ord — A CUUISTIAN ? 

And now' occurs the apprehension of three 
gi’cat Diaboloniaus — Incredulity, Forget-good, 
mid Lustings.. “ Besides these, there were some 
of tliemiliat Diabolus made burgesses and aider- 
men in Mansoul, that w'(;ro committed to W'ard 
the hand of tht^ now valiant and now rigid 
noble and brave Lord Wdl-be-will — Alderman 
Atheism, Alderman Hard-hcart, and Alderman 
False-peacc. The burgesses were Mr. No-trutli, 
Mr. Pitiless, IVIr. Haughty, and the like. These 
w'ere committed to close custody, and the jailor’s 
name was Mr. Trueman.” 

The strongholds set up by Diabolus prove 
hard to remove. Nevertheless the command is 
that the w'ork be done, and done entirely. God 
commands all sin away from the heart. Yet 
though man must needs labour at its eradica- 
tion, it is a work of time and of difficulty. May 
he help us all, dear reader, in that most arduous 
w'ork ! 

Bunyan weU knew what judicial processes 
in courts of English law were, for he had figured 
and suffered in them. It was apposite to his 
own recollections, therefore, to represent some 
of the principal enemies of Mansoul brought up 
for their trial. The lord mayor and the re- 
corder, Understanding and Knowledge, occupy 
the bench, whilst the following are the si^estivo 
names of the jury — Belief, T?ue-heart, Upright, 
Hate-bad, Love- God, Sce-fruth, Heavenly-mmd, 
Moderate, Thankful, Gt)od-work, Zeal-for-God,, 
Humble. These names were probably su^- 
^ested by similar appellations, adopted W many 
m the times of the Commonwealth, ^e wit- 
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nesses again wore Know-all, Toll-true, Hate-lies, 
with my Lord Will-be-wiU ; and Do-right is the 
town-clerk. When such are officers in the town 
of iMansoul, it is a proof that that fortress has 
become changed indeed. 

Before the judges and this jury is brought 
Atheism (son of Never-be-good), who is first 
indicted as a very pestilent fellow,” believing 
that there is no Q-od (though he could profi'sa 
one if need were). He had avowed this opinion 
in Black-mouth-lane, in Blasphemer’ s-row, and 
in Eascal-lane-ends, and had declared that it 
was as good to commit debauchery as to hear a 
sermon. Dustings is also summoned for an- 
swering too well to his name, as a swearer, un- 
clean person, liar, and fornicator, though he 
pleaded to bo a man of high birth, and says 
that “ho was never a churl.” Incredulity is 
accused of defying the king’s forces, and lo\dng 
the service of Diabolus ; Eorget-good of being 
averse to all holy laws, though he pleads in- 
firjnity of mind as an excuse for his faults; 
Hard-heart is accused of newer knowing what 
remorse or sorrow was; Ealse-peace, son of 
Blatter and Sooth-up, is charged ^vith keeping 
Mansoul in a state of unfounded securiiy, not- 
withstanding its real and imminent aangcr, 
tliough he denies on his trial (very character- 
istically) his real name ; Pitiless, who declares 
that his true name is Cheer-up, is charged with 
not permitting Mansoul to feci the sentiments 
which mi|[ht have led it to repentance; and 
Haughty is complained of for carrying it stoutly 
before ^haddai, and teaching the Mansoulians 
to do BO also. The following passage, which 
records the conversation of the jury when shut 
up to meditate on their verdict, is worthy of 
the author of a similar scene in the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress — 

“ And thus Mr. Belief (for he was the fore- 
man) began: — ‘Gentlemen,* quoth he, ‘for 
the men, the prisoners at the bar, for my part I 
believe they all deserve death.* ‘Very right,* 
said Mr. Troe-beart ; ‘ I am wholly of your 
opinion. * BO am I,* said Mr. Upright. 

‘Oh what a metey it is,* said Mr. Hate-bad, 

‘ that such villaina as these arc apprehended !’ 


I’ve judged them to death, our verdict shall 
stand bemre Shaddai himself.’ ‘ Nor do I at all 
question it,* srid Mr. Hcavenly-miiid ; he said 
moreover, ‘ When all such beasts as these are 
cast out of Mansoul, what a goodly town will 
it be then!’ Then said Mr. Moderate, ‘It is 
not in my manner to pass my judgment with 
rashness; but for these, their crimes arc so 
notorious, and the witness so palpable, that that 
man must be wilfully blind who says the 


prisoners ought not to die.* ‘ Blessed be God,* 
said Mr. Thankful, ‘the traitors are safe in 
custody 1* ‘ And I join with you in this on my 
bare knees,’ said Mr. Humble. ‘I am also 
glad,’ said Mr. Good-w'ork. Then said the 
warm man, and true-hearted Mr. Zeal-lbr-God, 
‘ Cut them off; they have been the plague, and 
sought the destruction of Mansoul.* ** 

The prisoners are found guilty, and sentenced 
to bo executed without mercy. Happy is tho 
spiritual fortress freed from all Runilar in- 
fluence! 

But alas ! in Mansoul, as in the heart of man 
itself, to sentence is not alwavs to execute. 
“ One of the prisoners, Incrcdubty by name, in 
the interval between the sentence and the exe- 
cution, broko the prison, and made his escape, 
and got him quite out of tho town of Mansoul, 
and lay lurkmg in such pits and holes as ho 
might until he should again have opportunity to 
do the town of Mansoul a mischief for this their 
handling of him as they did.” Sad event! for 
this Incredulity “ was the very worst of all 
tho gang.” In vain the search for him is made. 
Ho has joined hands with Diabolus, and we shall 
hear of him soon again. 

Header ! hast thou ever tried, in the strength 
of God and as a part of the obligations laid upon 
thee by God’s converting grace, to crucify thy 
old sins ? If thou hast, thou wilt assent to 
Bunyan’s description of a similar scene in 
Mansoul. 

“ Now, the day was come, in the which the 
prisoners in Mansoul were to be executed. . . . 
So tho town of Mansoul slew them according to 
tho word of their Prince; but when the prisoners 
wore brought to the cross to die ” (for it is the 
cross of Christ at which all worldly Itwts are 
crucified) “ you can hardly believe what trouble- 
sonio work Mansoul had of it to put the 
Diabolonians to death; for the men knoudng 
that they must die, and all of them having 
implacable enmity in their heart to Mansoul, 
what did they do but take courage at the cross, 
and there resist the men of the town of Mansoul ? 
Wherefore the men of Mansoul w^ere forced to 
cry out for help to the captains and mcn-of-\var. 
Now the great Shaddai had a secretary in tho 
town,” (the Holy Spirit) “and he was a great 
lover of the men of Mansoul, and he was at the 
place of execution also ; so he, hearing the men 
of Mansoul cry out against the stragglings and 
uurulinoss of the prisoners, rose up from his 
lace, and came and put his hand upon the 
ands of the men of Mansoul.” There is no 
strength in man even to mortify his old sins at 
the cross of Christ until the Spirit gives him 
eneri^ and power for the work. “ So they 
crucified the Diabolonians that had been a plague, 
a grief, and an offence to the town of MansouD*' 
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In reward of this exploit, and as an act of 
gracious favour to the town, Emmanuel places 
Mr , Experience (who had waited upon Captain 
Credence) to be high in oflELce over them. This 
general bears white colours, and has for his 
scutcheon a dead lion and bear. The device 
evidently refers to the youthful exploit of David, 
and the allegorical incident represents how the 
memory of past trials and conquests becomes 
the most important aid to the Clii-iatian in the 
progress of his religious course. 
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The position of Maiisoul, herctotbre so rebel- 
lious, becomes, day by day, more safe and 
cheering. The Prince lovingly grants to the 
inhabitants a royal charter (the covenant of 
grace), including entire forgiveness; heaven’s 
holy law as their future guide ; likeness to Cod; 
the hallowed uses of this world ; free access to 
the Divine throne ; power to destroy all enemies, 
and privileges peculiar to themselves. This 
charter is engraven in letters of gold, is read to 
them hy the late recorder (Conscience), and is 
to be before their eyes continually. To sum up 
their advantages, the Prince undertakes, to send 
from the court the Lord Chief Secretary of 
his Eather’s house (the Comforter), to be their 
great teacher, and to infuse life and vigour into 
their souls ; whilst Mr. Conscience is appointed 
bis subordiixate, and is charged to represent his 


messages with fidelity, and not to interpose any 
teaching of his own; for the true office of 
Conscience is to interpret divine laws and not to 
make them. 

The Prince besides urges the most respectful 
defereuco towards their captains ; for Christian 
graces are delicately sensitive, and “if they 
should become weak, the town of Mansoul 
cannot bo strong.” Emmanuel tells them also 
that there are yet Diaboloniaus (remnants of 
old sins) lurking in the town of Mansonl, with 
wdiom they are to wage implacable war. He 
concludes by arraying them in white and glistening 
robes, which ho charges them to wear daily, to 
preserve with care from all pollution, and in case 
of their becoming defiled, to apply instantly to 
liimself for the remedy. Such is the work of 
ill the soul. 



THE I'UINCK GIVING WHITE GARMENTS. 


It were happy if we could he ns loth to commit sin iw 
to acknowledge it.— Bwuop Hall. 

Nothing that is broken boars any value except the 
heart, which becomes more valuable the more it is 
broken. — P ersian Apitorisbi. 

Thb Rev. John Wesley being asked by a nobleman, 
*^What is humility?” replied, “ My lord, humility, I 
think, consists in a man's thinking the truth about mm- 
self.” 

The sceptic doubts nothing but truth ; the infidel 
believes everything but scripture, and every one but Qod. 
—Mrs. Sherwood. 




1 7 THEPULmiNTHE 

r TH13 CHARACTER OF ITS FOUNDER AN 
EVIDENCE OF THE TRUTH OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 

jvidenccs of Christianity are usually 
led as twofold — the external, or those 
which, arising from independent and often distant 
sources, pour upon it a flood of light and sur- 
round it Avith an atmosphere of divinity ; and the 
internal, or those which, emanating from and 


whose mission can only be satisfeetorily ac- 
counted for as they arc in the pages of inspiration. 
Neither is it wholly or chiefly external ; for it is 
as you read the holy volume that that character 
grows upon you in its purity, brightens to you 
in its loveliness, and expands before you in its 
majesty, until you cry out with him of old who 
stood beneath tlie cross, w'hile the heavens grew 
black above and the earth was reeling beneath 
him, “Truly this is the Son of God!” — until 
you feel assured as you are of your own 
existence, that the authors of the book were 


belonging to itself, invest it with a panoply inspired — that the book itself is Divine — that 
of truth which has been found proof against this one portraiture alone, independent of miracle 
every assault that has been or can be made upoi or prophecy, or of any other evidence Avhatsoever, 
it. As an instance of external evidence, w e might | is suflicient to convince you that the words are 


adduce Josephus, a Jew, and therefore an enemy | 
to Christianity ; yet waiting as though he were 
an instrument especially raised up by God to 
verify and to authenticate the Christian revela- 
tion. As an instance of internal evidence*, wo 
might turn to Valey’s “ Horie PaulinsD ” — to the 
beautiful and elaborate network, as it were, of 
undesigned coincidence w'hich, out of their owu 
texture, ho has w'oven around the writings of 
the great apostle of the Gentiles, and which the 
jioisoned arrow’s of the sceptic vainly strive to 
penetrate. Of these two classes of evidence, the 
external is usually found to be the most valuable 
ill the conversion or the overthrow of the infidel. 


God’s words — the Book his book — and that 
He of whom it testifies is, and can be, no other 
than “the Great Mystery of Godliness, God 
manifest in the flesh I” 

There are three points of view in which we 
may consider the character of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as an evidence of the truth of Christianity, 
bearing in mind tliat the truth of Christianity 
stands or falls with the truth of the New 
Testament scriptures. These are, first, its 
origin ; secondly, its nature ; thirdly, its results. 

First, its origin. W^e have the character of 
Christ in four separate narratives, by four dif- 
ferent authors, and it is therefore either a fiction 


ow’ing to the independence of the sources from invented by these four men, desirous (for what 
W’hich it cmiuiatos ; w-hile the internal is found purpose it matters not) to furnish the w’orld, as 


to be Jthe most efficacious for the guidance and many others have from time to time desired and 


enlightenment of the sincere inquirer, and the 
building up and strengthening of the tnie 
believer, inasmuch as such evidences come out 
one after another to the eye of tho student, even 
as the stars come out to him who gazes on the 
sky of evening ; proclaiming that the baud which 
penned tho page, no less than that w hich formed 
the heavens, is Divine. 

There appears, moreover, to be, besides these 
two, a mixed or compound class of evidences, 
partaking of tho natmre, and possessed of the 
advantages of both ; and as an instance of this 
Ave would adduce the character of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as j^rtrayed in the history of the four 
Gospels. This evidence is not w’holly internal, 
for if Ave wore to lay aside the sacred record 
altogether, wo should still have the independent 
testimony of Jew, and Mahomedaii, ancL infidel 
of every class, that there lived such a man as 
Jesus of Nazareth, and that he was one of the 
most remarkable characters that the Avorld ever 


endeavoured to do, Avith their notion of a per- 
fect, model man ; or else it is a fact — it is the 
biography of one with Avliom these men were 
actually AveU acquainted, w’hom they heard as he 
spoke, and saw’ as he performed what they have 
recorded and described. Is it then a fiction, 
invented by the autliors of tho Gospels, and 
palmed by them upon the Avorld as true ? 

In the first place, we affirm that tho position 
in life and the qualifications of its authors render 
such a notion utterly untenable. One of them 
was a tax-gatherer, or publican — of all other 
classes at that time the most reprobate — the 
most contemned. Another Avas a poor Galilean 
fisherman; the others men of no repute or 
station whatsocATr in tlic leaniing or tne lite- 
rature of their age ; and yet, unless the record 
be true, the character be real, these were the 
men to accomplish w hat philosopher and poet 
and historian, what all the accumulated learning 
of Greece and Eoinc at the acme of their cul- 


■ witnessed — one, in short, whose conduct and tivation, had attempted and laboured at in vain. 
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l%ejr deeply felt, these philosophers of the 
old«Q tbne, the need of some patt^ ol' human 
excellence, by the study and imitation of which 
man might lie raLsed out of the mire of sensuality 
and licentiousness in which he was wallowing, 
and sorely had they striven to supply this need. 
But ail their efforts were in vain ; their heroes 
were either demi-gods, exalted altogether above 
the level of humanity, and yet carrying with 
them humanity’s worst vices to the false height 
to which they had been raised; or else they 
were brutes, debased beneath its lowest level — 
combinations of monstrosities, at which men 
knew not whether to laugh or to weep. And 
hero we have the Galilean fisherman accom- 
plishing the task for which a Plato and a Socrates 
were unequal! Wc have, on tlie one hand, a 
throng of the world’s first artists, when its art 
was at its height, coming Ibrw’ard to paiut upon 
the canvass the model of a perfect man ; and 
the result is a daub, a caricature, or ratlier a 
series of such. AV"e have, on tlie other hand, 
^pon the supposition tliat the character of 
L/l^t were fictitious) men who know nothing 
whatsoever of colours, whose fingers never before 
held the pallet or the pencil, coming forward 
with a like intent ; and lo ! the canvass breathes 
and bums beneath their touch ; the model is 
produced, perfect, without a fiaw, smdi as the 
world never before or never since has witnessed ! 
How arc we to account for this, otlierwise than 
by believing that the chai'acter, instead of being 
fictitious, was real — that these men painted from 
the life — that they described just what they had 
seen and heard P Or is it too much to aiilrin 
that of all the incredible notions which have 
entered into the mind of man, the most so is the 
notion that the character of Christ is the inven- 
tion of the authors of the Gospels ? 

Again, there is a peculiarity — a marked, an 
awful peculiarity — iu the character of Christ, 
which ^together forbids the notion of its being 
fictitious. The authors of the Gospels wanted, 
let us for a moment suppose, to furnish forth to 
the world a model of a perfect man; if so, 
while in one sense they succeeded to an extent 
to which none others have done befoixj or 
since, in another sense they as signally failed ; 
for while they made him truly man — human, as 
were none of the fabled heroes of antiquity in 
frame and feeling and expression — tliey made 
him also mor$ l^n man ; they made him a raiser 
of the dead, a healer of the sick, a couti’oUer of 
the elements, a disoemer of the thoughts ; they 
ascribed to him powers such as mere man, how- 
over perfect, never was, never could have been, 
possessed of ; and thus, instead of supplying the 
world with that which it was looking for, they 
gave it that which, with all its beauty, all its 
per&ctio% it would not receive; they spoiled 


their man-model, so to speak, by making it more 
than man ! Tliey who had, be it supposed, the 
skill and the wisdom — ^whence obtained is another 
question — ^to furnish such a portraiture of tho- 
roughly human perfection as never had been pre- 
viously conceived, bad not the wisdom or the 
good taste w^hich would have hindered them from 
marring, and rendering inefficacious by. this 
mixture of the superhuman element, alite the 
symmetry and the utility of the wonderful work 
which they had wrought. Surely this is alto- 
gether unaccountable ; and here, as in the former 
instance, wo are left no alternative but to believe 
that the evangelists just ix)urtrayed such a cha- 
rsictcr, such a being, as their “ eyes had seen, and 
their hands had liandlcd,” and that he was, as 
they describe him, “the Word of Life.” 

3)ut now, putting aside as utterly imtenable 
the notion that the character of tho Lord Jesus 
Christ was fictitious — believing it to be a real 
character, and therefore so far establishing the 
truth of that Christianity of which it forms an 
(‘ssential part — w'o ask again tho question, How 
did it originate ? Whence did it proceed? Was 
it a development of human nature into excel- 
lence? Was it the one flowering of humanity 
once in six thousand, oven as tho aloe flowers 
but once iu one hundred years ? No ; for human 
nature was never less capacitated for such a 
develo])inoDt ; the ti*oe had never less of strength 
or of vitality for tJie putting forfh of such a 
flow'cr, than at the very time when Jesus of 
Nazareth appeai’ed. He was, be it remembered, 
“ a root out of a dry tree” — a rod out of “ the 
stem of Jesse” — a branch from tho “root of 
David;” and never w’as the Jewish nation in 
particular, never wxi'e mankind at large, at a 
lower ebb, in a more exliausted state, both ^oral, 
social, ami religious, than when He came, tue son 
of tho carpenter — the cradled in the manger — 
the houseless, friendless one, who had not whore 
to lay his head. ISolomon, indeed, may be re- 
garded as the flower of tho Hebrew nation, and 
as tho mightiest development of humanity, for ho 
sprung up in Israel’s palmy days, to show what a 
giant in wisdom and we^th and honour man 
might possibly become ; but a worm, nevertheless, 
was at his root, and a blight upon his bloom ; he 
but mournfully teaches how nigh to, yet how far 
from, perfection is humanity at its very host. 

But Jesus of Nazareth cannot be regarded os 
such. Ho was empliatically the rod out of the 
dry tree ; and just as if wo see amidst all the 
withered branches of a dead and prostrate giant 
of the foi^est, one branch, and one only, bearing 
loaves, and looking gi’een and lovely, we know, 
prior to any examination wliatsoover, that that 
ono branch lias its root somewhere outside the 
dead and fallen tree, has a source of life and 
strength beyond and independent of it, which iti 
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other branches do not possess — even so we know 
at once of TTim whom we see “ in the world, but 
not of the world,” the sinless amidst the sinful, 
that liis is a source beyond, a spring outside, a 
life above that nature which ho assumed, and 
that people with whom ho seems to be identified ; 
and this at once accounts for, and is itself* cx- 
)laincd by, the otherwise anomalous and suj)cr- 
iuman element in tho character of the Rodeeiner 
— by the fact that he is “ God manifest in the 
flesh.” 

Mere fallen man could not even have con- 
ceived in his mind tho ])attcm of a pcirfect man, 
as is evident from the failures to which we have 
already alluded ; much leas coidd he have pro- 
duced a perfect man in tho way of natural 
generation ; therefore the character of Jesus of 
Nazareth, the one in whom even his enemies 
could not det(*ct a flaw, would be an unaccount- 
able prodigy, but for the solution given that he 
was “ conceived of tho Holy Ghost in tho womb 
of the virgin,” that he is “ perfect God and per- 
fect man.” Thus that very divinity of the 
incarnate Son of God which is a stumbling-block 
to many, causing them to reject or to endeavour 
to explain away tho sacred record, is in reality 
that which alone gives it consistency, and invests 
it with harmony and truth. Christian reader! 
be very jealous for tho essential divinity of tho 
Lord Jesus Christ 1 Surely you may say to au 
opponent in this matter, If you talvo away from 
me tho divinity of my liedeemer, you may also 
take away his humanity — you ]nay take him, and 
the book which testifies of him, altogether away. 
I value not it, I value not him, if he he not God ! 
If ho be not God, bo has not atoned for my sin, 
for my sin needs an infinite atonement. If ho 
be not God, ho cannot save, for he cannot put life 
into my dead soul ; God alono is the creator, the 
life-giver ; ho cannot presorv'c, he cannot sustain 
my soul, supposing it new-created and quickened, 
for God alono is omnipotent, and nothing short 
of omnipotence can preserve or sustain it. But 
he is God, oue with the Father ; and ho is num, 
one with me and such as me — bringing God 
down to me, and lifting me up to God, aud 
forming a never-ceasing, never-failing channel of 
communication and bond of fellowship between 
us. He is therefore the very Saviour whom I 
need ; and the fact that the God-man, as revealed 
there upon that bright page, meets all the need 
that yearns here in this dark heart, is the best 
evidence of his truth, aud of the truth of tho 
record which reveals him. 

[To bo continued.] 

THE UNEQUAL YOKE. 

CONCLUSION. 

I WAS now forty years of age, when one day a 
party of gentlemen was invited to dinner. I 


was seated as usual in the drawing-room, await- 
ing their arrival, several gentlemen being already 
assembled, when the footman announced, to- 
gether with the name of an intimate friend of 
tho family, the “ Kev. Mr. Douglas.” I started 
slightly at tho name; the gentleman came 
forward, and introducing Mr. Douglas to Mr. 
Wilinot, apologized for bringing him, as he had 
unexpectedly arrived from the country to visit 
liim. After suitable introductions, he passed to 
a seat nearly opposite to me. I quickly regained 
my composure, and ventured to look at him. 
Changed he was; the hair, once so luxuriant, 
was nearly gone, and what remained was 
changing to white. There was the same 
expanded brow and lustrous eyes, together with 
a sad aud grieved expression about the mouth, 
excepting when he smiled. Although tho same 
in many respects, yet was ho greatly changed. 

Many conflicting emotions passed through 
my mind, and many sad remembrances rushed 
back upon my heart, as I sat there, at present 
unknown to him; and I scarcely could tell 
M bother I wished that he would recognise me. 
A few hours passed, and wo were again in the 
draw ing-room, where much pleasant conversation 
was going on ; at length I found myself near to 
Mr. Douglas. He held in his hand a beautiful 
fossil sliell, Avbich many had been admiring ; he 
politely offered ic to mo for my inspection, and 
taking a seat near to me, described its peculiari- 
ties. 1 listened attentively to his description, 
but my hand trembled violently as I returned it 
to him; tbo tears rushed to my eyes as I felt 
him near mo, and those w'cll remembered tones 
brought baclc the days of my early aflection, 
when wo w^ro all in all to each other. I re- 
turned the little shell, and as 1 thanked him, 
memory in him revived also, our eyes met, and 
we w'cre no longer strangers. The recognition 
I saw' was as painful to himself as to me, aud in 
a few miuutes I left the room. 

About a month after this interview, a letter 
was handed to me. I recognised at once tlie 
writing: it w'as from Mr. Douglas. It was 
some little time before I could summon cour;ige 
to break the seal ; at last I did, and read the 
following lines : — 

“ My juear Friend, 

“ Tho meeting with you w'as as unex- 
pected as it was at fiirat painful to me. Many 
years have passed since we met. You have been 
a wife and are now a widow. From a mutual 
friend I have heard your history ; mine I can 
tell in a few w'ords. I loved you, and I have 
never loved another; my life naa been spent 
very quietly. When I lost you, I retired to the 
country, shut myself up w'lth my books, and 
devoted myself to hard study; through the 
liberality of our late friend Mrs. Wentworth, 
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my mother was left independent, and at her 
decease the property reverted to myself; if, 
then, you ^^'ill consent to be my wife, although 
we may not now realize the di'eams of our youth, 
we may }'et pass some quiet and happy years 
together. May Q-od bless you, and direct you in 
your decision. 

“ I am ever yours most faitlifully, 

William Douglas.” 

Header ! whoever you may be, liave you never 
paused, and gazed long and earnestly upon a few 
written words ? Has a name no power to recall, 
with lightning rapidity, scenes long since passed 
away ? In a moment, 1 was in that Avell re- 
membered room w'here first we m(‘t ; the scenes 
of every hour passed in qiiiclc succession before 
me — our love, our lia]ij)inc8s, our agonizing 
farewell! On memory rushed; my husband’s 
form rose up, our first days of wedded life, the 
wretched days that followed ; and then a h'ttle 
child with bright and golden hair, and bounding 
step ; and tlu'ii a little grave — days that had 
followed, years that had fiown ! Could these be 
cancelled,' blotted out from my remembrance ? 
No ; \\Q cannot I’calize the dreams of our youth ; 
once parted, parted let us be for ever. ]M y health 
loo w'as broken, my afl’ections fixed on things 
nbo\e, and it was not for me, I deemed, again to 
centre them upon earth. So Ave ncA'er met 

Years have still been gliding by ; and 
many, whoso names have appeared in these 
jiages, no longer liaA'c a place on eaj’th. Header, 
wIjocaxt you may be, is there here no lesson foj 
you ? Will you go with me while 1 revicAv the 
history of my pa.st life, and while again in 
remembrance walking in the way through which 
the Lord has led me, I endeavour to draw from 
my experience some of those lessons Avhich it is 
so Avell ciilculated to It'ach. 

I loved, and was beloved ; did I sin in this ? 
Had we not both given ourselves to Christ, and 
thus were prepared to walk together in the same 
path ? It was in the streiif/th of our attachment 
that both sinned. Did not our subsequent con- 
duct prove this? “When I lost you, I shut 
myself up with my books.” Those few words 
tell the tale of a wasted life. Disappointed in 
the object of his affection and first love, lie 
neglected his right duty, and lived a life of 
comparative uselessness; Avhile I alloAved my 
heart to become steeled, and my spirit bitter. 
“All these things are against me,” w'as my sad 
complaint ; instead of examining my heart, and 
seeking to discover why the Lord was smiting 
me. I sinned, too, against my father’s parental 
authority ; and respect to it, is incumbent upon 
us all. It is true my home, from my mother’s 
death, had beem an unhappy one, and that my 
fatlicr slighted and negled^d me ; yet still he 
was my father, and I had no right to form so 


solemn an engagement without consulting his 
will. He would not have yielded to my wishes, 
perhaps, hut I should liave acted rightly, should 
have avoided his auger, and ought tlien to have 
remained content to leave all to God, and trust 
that in his own good time he would appear for 
us. But my spirit was wounded, and I allowed 
anger to burn ivliere only love should dwell, and 
in an unhappy hour I wilfully sinned against 
God. 

“ Be ye not unequally yoked with unbelievers ” 
is a solemn command. It is as binding upon us 
as “Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 
See in this history the consequences .of dis- 
obedience to this ordinance of God. It is true 
that my hushaiid was not removed from me until 
I had some good hope that ho w^as “ safe in 
Christ;” but tlicre is no such promise given. 
Christian maiden 1 be warned. To the parent I 
would say, Avhilc obedience to your authority is 
your first due, and is eommanded of God, yet, 
while slnelding your children from poverty and 
degradation, you ought not to barter their 
hajipiness for }>ride or gold. She who is about 
to take u])on herself a mother’s name, I would 
.adjure not to desc'cr.ate that sacred title. Be 
tender .and pitiful to the motherless child ; its 
sorrow, its loss is sufficiently great, without 
I bitterness and coldness to make its life more 
desolate. To tlic youth I would ask, has my 
sad story no lesson for you ? Tliis history, 

t(‘ll3 it not of w.a8ted powers, and early death P 

Hear instruction and be wise, and refuse 
it not. Blessed is the man that heareth me. 
Eor whoso findeth me, findeth life, and shall 
obtain favour of the Ijord. But he that siu- 
ncth against me wrongeth his own soul; all 
they th.at h.ate mo love death.” 

To the selfish, has it no command for you ? 
“Withhold not good Ironi those to Avliom it 
is due, when it is in the power of thy li.and to do 
it. Say not unto tliy neighbour, Go, and como 
again, and to-morrow I will give, when thou hast 
it by thee.” “ Bob not tlui ])oor, because he is 
poor, neither oppress the afflicted in the gate. 
Eor the Lord will plead their cause, and spoil 
the soul of those that spoiled them.” 

To the liberal, hath it no promise ? “ He 
that hatli pity upon the poor, lendeth unto the 
Lord, and that which he hath given will he pay 
him again.” To the Christian it affords en- 
couragement still to hope, still to trust in the 
promises of God, who lias said, “ I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee.” 

Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 

But trust him for his graco ; 

Behind a frownir^ providence 
He hides a smiling face.” 

Thus ended Mrs. Summers’ manuscript. When 
it was concluded, Mrs. Mannering looked up into 
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her daujGfliter’s face. “There, dear Mary, I 
trust those counsels will remain with us both. 
Be assured, from one who has observed life as 
she has passed along it, that true piety is the 
best quality in the liusband and the richest 
dower in a. wife. That marriage is alone the 
truly and the permanently happy one, which is, 
to use a scriptural title, ‘a marriage in the 
Lord.”* 

CLAUDE BROUSSON. 

The life of Claude Brousson forms one of the 
most striking episodes in th(3 annals of the seven- 
teenth century; the lessons it conveys arc 
fraught with the liveliest interest, illustrating as 
they do both the spirit of persecution which pre- 
sided over the councils of Louis xiv, and the 
unconquerable firmness of those Protestant 
martyrs whom the Lord strengthened to witness 
on behalf of his truth. 

At the time wlien measures of violence had 
already been carried into effect against tht 
Huguenots ; when Louvoia was organizing the 
“ booted mission,” and Pelisson purchasing ficti- 
tious conversions or recantations at so much a 
head ; there lived at Toulouse, in the south of 
Prance, a barrister named Claude Brousson. 
Born in 1647, he had reached his maturity, and 
by his character, his piety, and his talents, had 
acquired amongst the evangelical churches of 
the southern proviuccs an influence which soon 
became for the government a subject of serious 
alarm. As thoroughly versed in divine as in 
human law, blending the learning of a scholar 
with the piety of an apostle, he was no less 
conspicuous for the inflexible firmness of his prin- 
ciples than for the unruffled serenity of his judg- 
ment. He was capable of the noblest resolution 
and the most ardent enthusiasm. As a barrister, 
he often pleaded the cause of the churches in 
Languedoc and Guyenno before venal courts 
bent upon their destruction, and the outbursts 
of his eloquence not unfrequently disturbed for 
awhile the conscience of some modem Eelix. 
The last time he was allowed to discharge his 
duties in a court of law, he appeared on behalf of 
the church of Montauban. “Led on,” says an 
historian, “ by a foreboding that this would be 
his last chance of raising his voice in favour of 
his brethren before the magistrates, he mixed up 
with the defence of the Montauban congregation 
that of fourteen others which had likewise been 

E rosecuted; and, pleading their cause as a 
iwyer and as a theologian, he wound up his 
address with an eloquent and solemn apology, 
which neither the bishops nor the archbishop of 
Toulouse were able to stifle by their interrup- 
tions.’* 

So extraordinary an act of courage could not 


remain unnoticed; the officers of Louis xiv 
very wisely observed that it was quite useless to 
forbid Protestant pulpit preaching, if rank here- 
tics might hold forth during the public sittings 
of a tribunal; M. Brousson was evidently a 
dangerous character, a marked man, and efforts 
were made in the first instance to bring him 
into the bosom of the Roman Catholic church. 
“ Stedfast in the faith,” ho withstood this trial ; 
neither cajolings nor menaces could prevail, and 
the position he assumed at Toulouse, as president 
of the committee of the prosecuted churches^ 
carried along with it such weight, that after 
I some time it was absolutely dangerous for him 
to remain in Prance. Ho sought refuge at 
Lausanne. Here he might have li\ eel in comfort 
and honour with his wife and son, practising as 
a barrister, or acting as a sort of agent on behalf 
of the persecuted Huguenots. In this latter 
capacity he had been warmly received at the 
court of William, prince of Orange, and a sub- 
sequent journey had introduced him to tho 
notice of the king of Prussia, who likewise 
treated him with every mark of respect and 
affection. 

But the desolation of his brethren in Prance 
haunted Brousson day and night ; he fancied ho 
heard their cries for help ; destitute of spiritual 
guides, tortured by the dragoons, and reduced to 
the bitterest extremities, the forsaken flocks wore 
ready to p(‘riBh far from all the means of grace. 
This w’as too much ; Brousson detennined to 
undertake the dangerous duties of an evangelical 
minister in tho wilderness; he cheerfully de- 
parted alone from Lausanne, and having reached 
the scene of his stormy apostolate, he received 
there ordination at the hands of tw'o devoted 
men. “ I have several times protested,” says ho 
in a letter to Baville, “ and do it once more before 
God, whom I take for my witness, tliat neither 
directly nor indirectly the command or the 
advice of any foreign power has influenced my 
determination to return to Prance ; but that I 
have done so, only at the call of my conscience 
and of the Spirit of God. This call had such a 
pow'crful eftect upon me, and worked so forcibly 
even upon my bodily constitution, that, after 
having put off for two or three months tho fol- 
lowing up of this inward vocation, I fell into an 
illness which appeared to every one to be fatal, 
and of which the physician did not know the 
cause. But as I saw clearly that God would 
certainly leave mo to die, if I any longer resisted 
tho movement of his Spirit which called upon 
me to go and console his people, I started in the 
midst of my weakness, without consulting flesh 
and blood, and God restored my health during 
the journey.” 

Ifrom this time forth, Claude Brousson’s life 
oflers one uninterrupted series of trials and suf- 
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ferings 'which faith alone in Christ could enable 
him to overcome. Let us try and represent to 
ourselves a man already of declining years, of a 
delicate constitution, accustomed to a sedentary 
life among his books and at his fireside ; let us 
fancy him entering upon a career 'whero fatigue, 
cold, heat, hunger, anxiety, helplessness, solitude, 
and at last the rock or the scafibld, marked the 
various stages of the journey. On one occasion 
he ■vras tracked by the soldiers to a house where 
he had taken refuge; a long search was made 
for him, but in vam ; ho then left his hiding- 
place, and was walking to and fro in a room on 
the ground-floor, when all at once he saw the 
town guard returning ; their suspicions had been 
confirmed, and they came to institute a more 
careful search. Brousson had just time to 
crouch behind the door, the slit of which allowed 
him to watch the movements of the dragoons. 
Whilst they were examining every comer in the 
house, the seijeant, who had remained before the 
outer door, asked some children whom he met 
playing in the hall, 'whether they knew where 
the minister was. The children did not answer ; 
one of them, however, pointed with his finger 
towards the door of the room. Brousson deemed 
himself lost ; but, through a singular interposi- 
tion of Providence, the municipal officer did not 
understand the sign, and went off with his men. 
Onco more our “evangelist in the wilderness” 
was allowed to escape. 

In addition to such arduous labours, “ beside 
those things that were without,” there was 
“ that which came upon Brousson daily, the care 
of all the churches.” He preached regularly 
three times a week, sometimes every day, and 
even several times in one day ; then tliere wore 
baptisms, marriages, and funcirals ; besides copies 
of prayers, liturgical formularies, rules of piety 
to be made out for the different congregations, 
so tlmt after his departure they might be able to 
continue their religious services, without a pastor. 
The following extracts from his interesting cor- 
respondence •will show both the extent of his 
labours and the power of that faith which enabled 
him “to spend and be spent” in the Lord’s 
service. 

“ My heart was not happy whilst I was in- 
active ; it is in the midst of "w-'ork that G-od gives 
me the liveliest sense of his grace and his love. 
The work is so hard that it seems altogether in- 
supportable, especially for a constitution like 
mine ; but Q-od shows his strength in my weak- 
ness, so that, by his grace, I enjoy robust and 
vigorous health.” — ^May 10, 1696. 

“ I had to attend thirty-five assemblies for 
communion in ono place after the other ; two of 
them of about four hundred communicants.” — 
Jan. 5, 1696. 

“ I deliver three or four sermons a week. 


Every service lasts three or four hours, besides 
three prayers every day, and, thank God, I feel 
better than I did at the place I have left. I 
f(‘ol infinitely more happy than if I were estab- 
lished in the first church in Holland.”— -Oct, 80, 
1695 

“ The consolations which God allows me to 
enjoy are infinitely higher than I could express 
to you ; it* you were yourselves •witness of what 
is going on, you would feel very great consola- 
tion.”— Sept. .10, 1695. 

Tims v. as Brousson enabled to be “ joyful in 
all his tribiihitions,” and, by “ giving himself 
wholly” to the edification of the church of God, 
his “profiting appeared unto all.” 

Long had the instruments of Louis xrv’s 
tyranny endeavoured to seize upon the in- 
trepid preacher, and by putting him to death, 
to strike, as they believed, a final blow at “ the 
churches in the wilderness.” A price of seven 
hundred louis-d’or was set on his head, and 
dragoons were on the alert in every direction. 
At last, in Oct. 169S, he was arrested at Tau, 
brought to Montpellier, and, after a short trial, 
condemned to death. His sentence was that ho 
should first suffer the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary tortures of the rack, then be broken alive 
on the wheel, and, finally, ignominiously gib- 
beted. The atrocity of such a verdict mu.st 
have seemed great indeed; for the infamous 
Lainoignon de Baville, who acted in those parts 
as the king’s lieutenant, had the glory of exor- 
cising towards the victim a sort of clemency 
which was still horrible enough. Orders were 
given to the effect that tlie prisoner should be 
strangled on the gallows before being put on 
the wheel ; that he should only be presented at 
the rack ; that the hangman shouid leave him 
his clothes, and not ho allowed to touch him 
before he arrived at the scaffold; and that he 
should be protected from the insults of the 
mob. 

On the 4th of November, Claude Brousson 
was led to the place of execution ; ho tried to 
address the people assembled there; but the 
rolling of eighteen drums covered his voice. A 
few days afterwards, the hangman was heard to 
say : “ 1 have sent into eternity more than two 
hundred convicts; yet none ever made me 
tremble like M. Brousson. When he was pre- 
sented at the rack, the commissioner and the 
judges were paler and trembled more than he, 
who lifted up his eyes to heaven, praying to God. 
I would have run away could I have done so, in 
order not to put to death so excellent a man. 
If 1 dared spealc, I might tell many more things 
of him. Ho certainly died like a saint.” 

The catalogue of those noble champions 
“ who have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb,” contains many 
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■ bright name; Claude Brousson was one of 
them. Whilst wo read of his “ faith and labour 
of love,” let us carefully examine ourselves and 
see whether, being placed amidst similar circum- 
stances, wo would, as he did, “ persevere unto 
the end.** 


ANSWEBS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

22. Bee 1 Cor. xiii. 13. ** Now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three; but the greatest of those is charity.” 

23. ^m. V. 3. “We glory in tribiilations also.” Jas. 
i. 2. “My brethren, count it all joy when yo fall into 
divers temptations.” 1 Pet. iv. 12, 13. “Beloved, think 
it not strange concerning the fiery trial which is to try 
you ; , . . . but rejoice inasmuch as ye are partakers 
of Christ’s HufTerings.” 2 Cor. xii. 9, 10. “ Most gladly 
therefore will I rather glory in infirmities, that the power 
of Christ may rest upon me. Therefore I take pleasure 
in infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities,” etc. 

24. 2'he brazen serpent lifted up. Compare Numbers 
xxi. 8, with John iii. 14. “As Moses lifted up the ser- 
pent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man bo 
lifted up.”— 2. The paschal lamb, which was to be roasted 
whole, and concerning which the special command was 
given, “ Neither shall ye break a bone thereof.” Com- 
pare Exodus xii. 46, with John xix. 33, 36. 

25. 1. See John xviii. 31, 32. “ The Jews said unto 
him, It is iw)t Innfnl for m to put any man to death ; that 
the saying of Jesus might be fultilled, which he spake 
signif3ring what death he should die.” — 2. John xix. 33. 
“ When they came to Jesus, and saw that he teas dead 
already^ they brake not his legs.” 

26. Sea of Cliinueroth, Joshua xii. 3. Lake of Geune- 
saret, Luke v. 1 . Sea of Galilee, Matthew iv. 18. Sea 

- Tiberias, John vi. 1. '' 

27. Jesus sat in a slhp there to teach the people, Luke 
V. 3, Miraculous draughts of fishes wore obtained there, 
Luke V. 6; John xxi. C. Jesus walked on the water and 
stilled the tomi>est, Matt. viii. 23 — 27; Matt. xiv. 25 — 32. 
The tribute money was obtained there, Matt. xvil. 27. 

28. Genesis xlix. 10. “The scoptro shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come.” Daniel ix. 24 — 27. “Seventy weeks are 
determined upon thy people and upon thy holy city, to 

finish the transgression Know tlierefore and 

understand, that from the going forth of tlic command- 
ment to restore and to build JeruRalem unto Messiah the 
l*rinco shall be seven weeks, and tluvescoi'e and two 

weeks An<l after threescore and two weeks shall 

Messiah be cut off, but not for himself.” 

29. Job xxxi. 26, 27. “If I beheld the sun when it 
shined or the moon walking in briglitness; and ray heart 
hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth hatJi kis«o<l,” etc. 

30. Deut. vi. 4. “ The Lord our God is one Lord.” Isaiah 
xlr. 6. “I am the Lord, and there is none else — there is 
no God beside me.” Mark xii. 29, 32. “Jesus answered 
him, The first of all the commandments is. Hear, O 
Israel ; the Lord our God is one Lord.” .... 32. “And 
the scribe said unto him, Well, Master, thou hast said 
the truth; for there is one God,” etc. 

31. Genesis i. 20. “ And God said, Lot us make man in 
our image, after onr likeness.” Genesis xi. 7. “Go to, let 
fM go down, and there confound their language,” Isaiah 
vi, 3. “And ono cried unto another, and said. Holy! 
Holy t Holy / is the Lord of Hosts.” 

32. Mark xv, 16. “Go ye into all the world and 
preaoh the Gospel to every creaturo.” 1 Cor. i. 17, 18, 
21. “Christ. sent me not to baptize, but to preach the 
Gospel.”. .... 18. **YoTi\xo preaching of the Cross is to 
them that perish, foolishness; but unto \is which are 


saved it is the pou'cr of Cted.” 21. “ It pleased God by 
the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.” 

33. The cose of the Syro-Phconician woman, as recorded 
in Matthew xv. 22 — 28. 

34. Homans iii. 1, 2. “What advantage then hath the 
Jew? or what profit is there of circumcision? Much 
every way; chiefly because that unto them were com- 
mitted the oracles of God.” Eomans ix. 4, 5. “ Who are 
Israelites, to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the 
glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and 
the service of God, and the promises ; whose are the 
fathers, and of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ 
came, who is over all, God blessed for ever. Amen.** 

35. I Sam. ix, 9. “ For he that is now called a prophet 
was beforotime called a seer." 

36. Genesis xliii. 14. “ Gk>d Almighty give you mercy 
before the man.” xliii. 29. “ God be gracious unto thee, 
my son.” 2 Sam. xv. 31. “ 0 Lord, I pray thee, turn 
the counsel of Ahithophel into foolishness.” Neh. ii. 
4, 5. “ The king said unto me, For what dost thou make 
request? So I prayed to the God of heaven, and I said 
unto the Hng, Send mo unto J udah.” See also Neh. v. 
19; xiii. 31. John xii. 27. “Father, save me from this 
hour! but for this cause came I unto this hour. Father, 
glorify thy name.” Matt, xxvii. 40. “ My God, nw God, 
why hast thou forsaken mo?” Luke xxiii. 34. “ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

37. In the civso of David and Jonathan. 1 Smn. xviii. 1. 
“ The soul of Jonathan was knit to the soul of David,” 
etc. See also 1 Sam. xx. 17; 2 Sam. i. 26. 

THE DEAD IN CHRIST. 

'* Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.”— .Bee. xlv. 13 
The holy dead ! 

How calm in sleep’s soft arms they lie ; 

Ail closely watched by Him on high, 

I’^jich pillowed head. 

Glad they imdrest, 

Outwear! od ones ; and felt at lost 
Their day of mortal toil was past. 

And they might rest. 

Not theirs the sleep 
With restless tossings to and fro ; 

No waking theirs from dreams of wor, 

Again to weep. 

Their tears are slied, 

For Pence hath closed each eyelid there, 

And sings -with her soft voice and t;lear, 

“ Blest are the dead.” 

And meek-eyed Love 
Doth o’er each still reposing hcatl 
Her white and sheltering pinions spread, 

Like brooding dove. 

Their grief is o’er ; 

In that calm dwelling comes no care ; 

And dreotl, and trembling, and despair, 

Are theirs no more. 

No sound may break 
Tlio hush around the chambered dead, 

Till the archangel’s mighty tread 
The ground shall shake. 

Oh, sweet to rise ! 

To find all gone the darksome night ; 

And morning pouring clear glad Tight, 

Flooding the skies. 

Rest, happy dead I 
Sleep all your wwiriness away ; 

Yo shall be call’d at break of day 
Fiom your cold bed, 
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^HE first weeks of sepai^atimi passed slowly enouglij 
little was thought of hut tlie absent one. and the 
greatest jubilee w;vs the postman’s visit. The 
children, deep as was their love, soon became re- 
conciled to their privation j the mother wept and sorrowed 
in secret. 

Hut week by week brought good tidings. The cough, 
and the hectic, .and the weakness grew less, then less 
still. Tlie physieiau at Lisbon j^ve hope; and with 
thankfulness, though nith trembling, the faithful w’ife 
opened the door of her soul to admit the visitant that 
had been long banished from it. 

The long-expected May came at last. It was at the 
close of a bright evening that the mother and her four 
elder children stood on the Folkestone pier to await the 
arrival of the French steamer, which was to bring the 
father home. Dear young reader ! did you ever thus aw.ait 
the aiTival of a beloved one? Did you ever strain your 
eye for the distant wreath of steam, and watch the vessel 
ploughing the waters, with all the impatience of love 
that it came no quicker? I cannot tell you, if you have 
not, how those hearts beat on that May evening. At 
lost the boat entered the port. The father’s hat was 
waved, and the shout of welcome which the little band 
had threatened to give died away in the dcjith of <]uh ter 
and holier feelings. Thanks and praises were on the 
wife’s lips, and almost silently they pursued their way 
to the lodging which the family had been occupying in 
anticipation of this glad event. 

In the joy of a father’s presence the gifts were for- 
gotten until the next monnng at break fsLst, when the 
slips of paper — how carefully hod the traveller lioarded 
these, how often had he kissed them when wandering in 
a far-off" land — were produced, and the yuesents, which 
papa and mamma had unpacked hours ago, were placed 
in the hands of the petitioners. He had exceeded their 
desires, and joy knew no botmds. 

Emily alone received no rift. Mamma’s eyes were full 
of tears. She had pleaded hard for one ; but no — thanks 
to Him who in the training of our households, has given 
the firmness of a man, loving even in severity, to temper 
the ofttimes too yielding tenderness of the mother— the 
father did not retract. “My dear wife,” ho said, “it 
may be a life's lesson to our child. How w'ill she trust 
her heavenly Father’s word, if she does not rely on the 
promise of her ewthly one? He content; this is not 
hardness, but love” 

Emily’s eyes overflowed, her cheek wvxs flushed, and at 
length she burst into passionate weeping. 

“ Papa! papa! you have brought mo nothing then?” 

“Nothing, dear child.” 

“ Nothintf I papa, and so much to the others?” 

“But, Emily, you did not ask.” 

“I know, papa; but I thought you would never have 
forgotten me. Oh! I know you don’t love me as you do 
the rest.” And she sobbed aloud. 

Her father gently led his weeping child into an adjoin- 
ing room, and seating her beside him, said: “ Emily, no 
gift that your brothers and sister have received has cost 
me so much as the act of withholding one from you; but, 
dear ehild, it is a proof of love.” 


Still Emily sobbed passionately, and refused to look 
up. “ To bring me nothing ! if it had only been a bon- 
bon, even such a little thing; but to forget me quite!” 

“ I did not forget yon, iny dear. In the bn.sy streets 
of Paris, on my way homo, I liuvo more tlian nuec been 
tempted to enter the gay shop and buy some article 1 
fancied you would like; but you did nut !isk for any- 
thing, and your not asking so proved your want of trust 
in me, that I determined to give you this lessou.” 

Thei*e was a silence; the .angry subs ceased, and the 
W'eepiug wras gentle and subdued. 

“ 1 am so sorry that 1 did not, papa ; but what I 
wished for was so much that I did not lii:c to ask."’ 

“ Did you doubt my williuguess*” 

“I didn't like the thought of being refused.” 

“ You were too proud, that is to say, to bear my judg- 
meut.” 

“Yes, .and I didn’t like to ask at all; I thought you 
would give me what you ple.'ised without that.” 

“ Wh.at, when 1 said, ‘ Ask?’ ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And so it will be in higher matters, Emily. This is 
the very spirit which prevents man from asking the 
gi'catest of all gifts of his hea\enly Father — unbelief and 
pride. You did not believe tluat 1 could or w’ould grant 
your request, uud you wero so proud you would not 
make tho trial. 1 wonder if you have ever asked God, 
W'itli the full conlklenee that He will grant your petition, 
to give you salvation, to grant you the Holy Spirit, and 
a hope, through his grace, of he.'iven.” 

“ No, pap.a.” 

“Yet God says, ‘Ask, and ye shall receive.’ You 
w'ould wish to bo saved, surely. Once when you were 
ill, how frightened youwcio: how much you felt your 
unfitness for heaven. Do you remember?” 

“ Oh yes, papa.” 

“And do you think that if I, being evil (or sinful), 
am willing to give good gifts to my children, that our 
kind and gracious God, who spai-ed not his Son, will 
deny any good thing from them that ask it? This, my 
dearest Emily, is the grand point of the lesson I wish 
yoii to learn. May you never forget it. God will be en- 
quired of. It is his will that wo should ask for those 
blessings which we need. For this end you w’ero taught 
to pray, and unless you pray, the great gift of otoriiol 
life will never be youi-s.” 

The child was humbled, and kneeling down before her 
father, she said, “ Ask God to teach me to jjray, papa.” 
Tlie father gladly consented. The prayer v/as a fervent 
one, and was echoed in Emily’s soul. It was a family 
lesson; and besides Emily, more than one child began 
from that day to ask of God in faith, believing that 
they should receive. 

May eve^ child who reads this be fully persuaded of 
the good-will of God his Saviour towards him; that he 
only waiteth to be gracious ; that he is willing and ready 
to save freely, and to save at once; and that his own 
words are, “He that asketh reoeiveth, and he that 
seeketh fiudeth but the asker and the seeker only. Prom 
those who will not ask and will not seek, the greatest of 
his gifts will be withheld, even as Emily’s father with- 
held his present from her. Ask, then, dear children, and 
it shall be given you. 
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THE LIEE OF A PATEIAECH. 

THE CAVE OP HACHPELAH. 

In tracing the history of Abraham, we have 
had severm proofs of his love for Sarah, and of 
the great beauty of that remarkable woman. A 
still nobler distinction pertained to her; for, 
with all her failings, she is exhibited in the 
New Testament as one of the holy women who 
trusted in G-od, and adorned themselves with 
the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit. 
Her faith is particularly mentioned by the 
apostle Paul, when enumerating the heroes 
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and heroines of the ancient church: not that 
their characters as a whole are held up to our 
admiration, but only that faith which along 
with its fruits, though imperfect, was moi^ 
precious. No model of excellence is complete 
and entirely adapted for imitation except one; 
and it should not be forgotten that Christian 
faith — faith in the full revelation of the Son 
of God — may be reasonably expected to yield 
richer and more abundant fruit than Jewish 
faith, which was faith in a revelation that was 
only partial and preparatory. 

There is a tramtion which reports that Sarah 
died while Abraham was absent at the sacidfse 
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of Isaac, and that her death was occasioned hy 
hearing tliat the sacrifice had been actually per- 
formed; but the tradition, unauthorized in 
itself, falls to the ground when compared with 
the inspired narrative, with which it is totally 
inconsistent; for it is plain that Abraham was 
living in Mamre at the time of Sarah’s death, 
and not at Beersheba, where he dwelt at the 
time when Q-od commanded liim to olFer up his 
son. 

Abraham lived at Beerslicha several years ; but 
Mamre seems to have be('n a favourite spot, and 
thither he returned. ]\Iany a beautiful asso- 
ciation was connected with the place. The oak 
under which the sacred visitor had rested, how 
solemn it must have been in tlie patriarch’s 
eyes! Would not he look on the soil which 
spread over its roots as being, in a sense, holy 
ground ? Would he not regard it much as holy 
men in the present day n'gard the }3hiccs where 
they have enjoyed spiritual communion with 
God, and scan by faith a great opening into 
heaven? But this endeared spot was now 
beclouded by the calamity of Sarah’s death. The 
old and loved com;3aniou of the patriarch’s life 
was taken from his side. The voman whose 
beauty attracted so much attention, the wife 
whom her husband had long and fondly che- 
rished, the saint (for such she was, though not a 
perfect one) lay in her own tent, a corpse ; and 
Abraham came to mourn for Sarah, and to weep 
for her. Her tent, according to the custom of 
those days, seems after the birth of Isaac to 
have been separate from her Imsbaiid’s. “ Ilis 
mother Sarah’s tent” is particularly mentioned 
in connection with Isaac’s return to Mamre 
with Eebekah ; and that now forsaken abode 
W'as selected as the residence of the newly- 
married pair. 

The grief of the orientals, we are told, “was, 
and is to this day, very violent. As soon as a 
person dies, the females in tlie family com- 
mence a loud and mournful cry. They continue 
it as loud as they can without taking breath, 
and the first shriek of wailing dies away in the 
loud sob. After a short time, tliey repeat the 
same cry, and continue it for eight days. Each 
day it becomes less frequent aud audible. Until 
the corpse is carried from the house, the women 
who are related to the deceased sit on the 
ground in a circle in a separate apartment. 
Eulogists were sometimes eiu]3loy(;d to chant in 
solemn strains the praises of the dead.” 

This account of mourning for the dead applies 
mrticularly to a later period than that when 
Harah died, but in all probability some such 
custom prevailed even then ; and we can fancy 
the women of the tribe gathering within the 
tent of Abraham’s wife, and sitting on the 
grotmd, pouring forth their moiirulU lamen- 


tations, when the aged husband and chief comes 
to partake in the painful solemnities, “ to mourn 
for Sarah, and to weep for her.” 

It w'as an ancient custom among the Bedouin 
tribes, not to bury their dead just where they 
happened to die, but to have a burial-place 
wnthin their respective territories. Abraham 
wished to have such a place, and he applied to 
tiie sons of Heth, or the Hittites, for that pur- 
pose. It appears from their reply that they had 
a burial-place of their own, probably rather a 
large enclosure outside the town. 

The sepulchres of the common class were, no 
doubt, mere excavations in the earth, such as 
are commonly made in the present day in the 
East. But persons of liigher rank had subter- 
ranean recesses, crypts, or caverns. In the hill 
country about Hebron, natural caves would be 
found, easily convertible into sepnlchres. Where 
such were not at hand, excavations were arti- 
ficially made in tlie rocks. Numerous sepulchres 
of the latter kind still remain in Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt. The most beautiful are the royal 
ones on the north side of Jerusalem, close by 
the road-side which leads to Damascus. “We 
came to the famous grots,” says MaundreU, 
“ called the sepulchre of the kings, (though it is 
doubtful whether any king be buried there). 
The place, however, discovers so great an expense 
that it may b(j veil thought to be the work of 
kings. Tne approacli is on the east side, 
through an entrance cut out of the natural rock, 
which admits you iuto au open court of about 
forty paces square, cut down into the rock, with 
which it is encompassed instead of walls. On 
the south side is a portico, nine paces long, hewn 
out of the rock. This has a kind of architrave 
adorned with sculptured fruit and flowers. At 
the end you descend to the passage into the se- 
pulchres, properly so called. You arrive at a 
room about seven or eight yai’ds square, the 
whole firm, indeed a chamber hollowed out of 
marble. Six other rooms, all similar, are con- 
nected with tliifl.” In every one of them, except 
the first, were stone coftins, once having adorned 
lids, but now broken and spoiled. We may add 
that though coffins were sometimes used, they 
were more commonly dispensed with by the 
Hebrews, the corpse being simply bound up 
in cloths and then laid in tlie tomb. 

Now there was in the neighbourhood of 
Hebron a burial-ground, with, perhaps, sepul- 
chral caves of a natural kind, where the dead 
of the city were buried. The mournful pro- 
cession had often been seen winding along the 
path which led from the town gates to that last 
resting-place. Pointing to the well known 
spot, some of the leading citizens said to Abra- 
ham: “Hear us, my lord: thou art a inighijr 
prince among us; iu the choice of om^ sepul* 
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chres bmy thy dead ; none of U8 shall withhold 
from thee his sepulchre^ but that thou mayest 
bu^ thy dead.” 

This was not what Abraham wanted ; he pre- 
ferred a place that should be his own, where he 
and his family might rest together till the 
morning of the resurrection. The natural desire 
of mankind to sleep in death with those they 
love, to carry the union of home and friendship 
with them to the grave, was cherished then. 
How niany touches of true human feeling do 
we find in the history of the patriarchs ! 
How many chords of sympathetic emotion are 
struck as we read about tiiem, and think of 
what they did and said! It is as il’ we had 
overleaped the distance of time and space 
between them and us, and were embracing them 
as our fathers and brethren. 

Abraham naturally expresses a wish to have a 
tomb of his own, and proceeds to unfold his 
views, and to make a proposition. “ If* it be 
your mind that I should bury my dead out of 
my sight, hear me, and intreat for me to 
Ephron, the son of Zohar, that he may give me 
the cave of Machpelah, which he hath, which is 
in the end of his field ; for as inucli money as it 
is worth ho shall give it me for a possession of a 
burying-place amongst you. And Ephron 
dwelt among the ciiildren of lleth ; and Ephron 
the Hittite answered Abraham in the audience 
of the children of lletli, even of all that w’ont in 
at the gate of his city, saying, Nay, luy lord, 
hear me : the field give I thee, and the cave that 
is therein I give it thee j in the presence of tlm 
sons of my people give I it thee: bury thy 
dead.” 

"We have been accustomed to look on this 
proposition of Ephron as very liberal ; but the 
late Dr. Kitto, who travelled much in the East, 
regards it with suspicion, and points out here a 
singular trait in oriental character, lie observes : 
“ What Ephron says looks very fair, but the 
readiness of the man, the tone of the whole 
speech, with the parade of give, give, give! so 
much reminds us of certain passages in our own 
oriental experience, that Epnron and his speech 
find no favour in our eyes. We are convinced 
that with all this apparent generosity, the man 
had a keen eye to his own interests, and saw 
clearly that it might be a more profitable thing 
to lay such a man as Abraham under obligation 
than to sell him the ground outright.” & this 
as it may, however, Abraham, with a character- 
istic but holy independence, declined the offer, 
and insisted on paymg the full value of the land. 
So the sum was delivered over, and the property 
conveyed at once, according to the simple mode 
of legal trantfer in those early days. Machpelah 
had a cave in it, and there were trees in the 
field, rendering it a very suitable burial-place. 
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The cave, in all probability, was a natural one, 
and there the mourning patriarch buried the 
remains of his departed wife. Imagination 
pictures the patriarch slowly retiring from the 
scene, to seek support under his sorrows in 
communion with that gracious G-o'dwbo reserves 
his most precious consolations for the hour of 
his people’s need ; his soul, with a swift glance, 
revolving all the happy years which he had spent 
with that partner of his affections whom he had 
now committed to the tomb. Ah, husbands and 
wives ! ye who read these pages, in the midst, it 
may be, of a joyous and loving domestic circle, 
remember that the hour of separation is on the 
wing, and seek, if ye have not already done so, 
the grace of that Saviour who alone can insure 
a happy reunion in the eternal world. 

The account of Sarah’s burial is the earliest 
one we have of a burial-place and a funeral ; and 
we see here that natural care respecting the 
dead wdiicli is peculiar to man. The attention 
paid to graves and monuments is very charac- 
teristic of our species. It is an instinct which 
seems to declare that there is something 
precious and divine in our nature which death 
cannot destroy. Into strange excesses among 
the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Bomans did 
this feeling run, ds appears in their extravagant 
sepulchres and rites ; yet even its excesses are 
significant of somt'thing more than man’s follv. 
“Man,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “is a noble 
animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in tbe 
grave, solemnizing nativities and deaths with 
equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of bravery 
in the infamy of his nature.” 

This w^as the last trial of Abraham’s faith, and 
it must have been a great trial. Eor God had 
romised to give this land of Canaan to him «ud 
is seed for an everlasting possession. It was 
to be their joyful inheritance, their prosperous 
and happy home ; and yet the very first plot of 
ground which becomes actually his is a burial- 
place for the wife of his love. Instead of a 
garden of delight, he gets a cypress-covered 
grave. It was an inauspicious instalment. 
Weak faith would have staggered at it. But 
Abraham’s was strong, and after this he con- 
tinued as he did before to believe in God’s 
promise. Tbe old man, like a simple-hearted 
loving child, clung to his father’s word ; and 
Abraham died as he had lived, in faith. Ha 
received not the promise, that is, not its fulfilf 
ment. But he saw it in the distance and saluted it, 
hailed and welcomed it as a man does a ftiend 
whom he sees approaching. And ao God often 
tries his people^s faitb to the very last. It is 
not taken out of the furnace till tney are taken 
out of the world. And then the tnal of their 
faith, being much more precious than of gold 
that perisheth, is found unto glory and hozmiic. 

X 2 
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It is 11 wonderful comfort to be able thus to look 
at disappointments, and crosses, and sorrows, 
and deaths in this world — to see them as 
fires in a divine laboratory, in which the 
blessed refiner is purifying the lieai-ts of the 
faithful. 

Next we have the record of Abraham’s own 
departure at the age of 175, “ a good old age 
“ and his sons Isaac and Ishmael buried him in 
the cave of Machpelah, in the field of E^hron the 
son of Zohar the Hittite, which is before 
Mamre ; the field which Abraham purchased 
of the sons of Heth : there was Abraham buried, 
and Sarah his wife.” Here afterwards Isaac was 
buried, and Jacob, the latter enumerating, with 
an aftectionate distinctness and emphasis, the 
names of the sacred tenements of that sepulchre, 
just as he was descending into it himself 

The earthly gathering-place of departed saints 
is to survivors connected with the thought of 
another gathering-place — not earthly — “ gather- 
ed to their fathers.” That beautiful Hebrew 
expression leads us to think of the glorious 
assembly and church of the first-born whose 
names are written in heaven. When life’s journey 
ends, the holy soul goes to mingle with ancestnil 
souls of Uke holiness who have gone home to God 
Itefore. It was a glorious company.iu Abraham’s 
time ; it is more illustrious and numerous 
now by far, and we see the shining host more 
distinctly than the patriarch could. Life and 
incorruption have been brought to light — ex- 
hibited with noon-day clearness — by the gosjxjl. 
Jesus Christ, the seed of Abraham, emphati- 
cally the son of promise, shows us the way of life. 
It s^ts from his cross. Through faith in his 
sacrifice we must begin our heavenward journey ; 
of the whole multitude gathered above, it is true 
that “ they have washed their robes and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.” Senti- 
mentalism and poetry may cover and bedeck the 
corruption of the grave; but only Gliristian 
faith — faith in Christ — can open it, and show 
us through it, into the glorious palace chamber 
of heaven, with myriads of redeemed spirits 
there worshipping before the throne of the 
Fountain of life. 

Be followers, then, of Abraham’s faith— taking 
in God’s whole revelation, as he did — trusting 
to the promised deliverer, as he did — walking 
accowiing to the will of your heavenly Father, as 
he did — -holdiiig fast the confidence of your hope 
fim unto the end, as he did— and then, standing 
within the gate of your Machpelah, and looking 
down into the grave that covers the aslies of 
your fathers, with which your own will be 
mingled soon, hope will blend with awe, and 
love and joy triumph over terror. 

**Thou silent waiting-hall where Adam meetoth bis 
cUJdren : 


How full of dread, how full of hope, loometh inevitable 
death — 

Of dread, for all have sinnod — of hope, for one has 
saved. 

The dread is drowned in joy, the hope is filled with 
immortality. 

Pass along, pilgrim of life, go to thy grave unfearing ; 

The terrors are but shadows now that haunt the vale 
of death.” 


IVIY WATERING-PLACE ACQUAINT- 
ANCE. 

Dueing a few months’ residence at a fashion- 
able watering-place, whither I had gone at the 
pressing invitation of an old friend, I fre- 
quently encountered in my walks a lady whose 
appearance painfully interested ino. IShc was 
far advanced iii life, and while her countenance 
boro traces of extreme beauty, it bore also un- 
mistakeable marks of restless unhappiness. I 
had myself known mucli sorrow ; my husband, 
to whom I was tenderly attached, had been 
taken from me in a moment ; I had wept at the 
early graves of some of my children, others of 
them had left their co\intry to procure a liveli- 
hood in foi’eigii lands, and those who remained 
were settled in homes of their own ; so that I 
was left alone in the decline of life, and reduced 
from a state of respectability and comparative 
affluence to d('])i‘ndence upon my family hr 
8up])ort. But 1 hud been I'arly taught that 
heaven is the* only abiding portion ; my re- 
peated afflietions, too, have made me feel more ex- 
perimentally tluit the liord is my husband, that 
he is better to me than ti'n sons ; and I am 
walking softly but cheerfully to the grave, en- 
deavouring to be of use to my ftdlow- creatures 
as God has given me opnortiinity. 

I feared that the lady of whom I spoke W’as 
cheered by no such precious hope in the trials 
which she might have to encounter; and an 
introduction by a mutual friend enabled jne 
to discover that my fears were well-foimded. 
Still she boasted of her prosperity. Her mother, 
a clever, managing woman, had educated her 
with great care, and she had gained, what she 
had been taught to look upon as her chief aim 
in life, a splendid niandage, and her carriage 
and fine attire had been the envy of all her 
young acquaintances. 

' Then you were quite happy at that time,” 
I said. 

Yes, for a time,” was her reply, “but the 
novelty wore off, and although all the neigh- 
bourhood courted me, yet they could not for- 
give my being richer than themselves, and 
strove by every means in their power to mor- 
tify and annoy me. My husband, Jboo, wa^ very 
difficult to please ; he often blamed me for ex- 
faravagance, and when I complained of f the chil- 
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dren and servants, he invariably took part with 
them against me.” 

“ And did you not seek comfort,” I exclaimed, 
“from these, the common evils of life, in re- 
ligion.” 

“Oh, you mistake me much,” she replied, 
with an offended air, “if you suppose that I am 
not religious. I have always attended the mi- 
nistry of an excellent clergyman, 1 made a point 
of my children and servants being regularly at 
church, and I subscribed liberally to i;very be- 
nevolent institution. It is triu*, the llev. JMr. 

Q hinted that I allowed my young people 

to mix too much in society ; but how could they 
have made such connexions as they have done if 
they had been shut up .at home ? and I am not 
so bigoted as to believe that tliere is more sin 
in frequenting large ass(*mblics than small ones ; 
but perhaps you are as narrow-minded as Mr. 

“ The sin, my dear madam, I consider, does 
not consist in the mixing with our fellow- 
creatures, but in tlie motives tliat take us into 
company. Do we go from a desire to display 
our finery, our wit, or our consequence ? or when 
there, do we hurt the feelings of otlu'rs by our 
ride or satirical remarks ? thi'ii assuredly we 
reak G-od’s commandment, which says, ‘Do 
unto others as you would that they should do 
unto you.’ ” 

“But are not,” she cried, “the graijes of the 
mind and of the body God’s gifts, and should 
we be ashamed of displaying them ?” 

“They are truly God’s gifts,” 1 replied, “and 
are bestowed upon his creatures that they may 
shoY^ forth his glory, not their own ; and if wc 
mix in society from a desire to improve our 
own character, contrasting what is good in our 
neighbour with what is bad in ourselves, and so 
to love them more, and ourselves less; then, 
although we must still sin whatever we do, yet 
we do not sin more in company than alone. 
But we are wandering from the point ; now that 
you have got your family well settled, and that 
you are blessed with tolerable health and a good 
income, you are surely happy ?” 

“How can I be happy,” she exclaimed, 
“ when I am banished to this place at the time 
my daughter is giving a series of splendid en- 
tertainments at the coming of age ot her son ? 
I ought to be there ; she has always been my 
favourite child, and I have sacrificed the in- 
terests of the others in many instances to her ; 
et she is more unkind to me than the rest, and 

believe has now persuaded Dr. M to send 

me here, that I might be out of the way.” 

“ Hush,” I said, “ it is of your own daughter 
that you speak thus.” 

But the warning was unheeded, the excite- 
ment had broimiht on a spasm to which she 


was subject, and, after seeing her a little better, 
I left her in charge of her maid. 

When I next saw her, the languor of 
sickness was added to the discontent generally 
expressed in her countenance. 

“How unfortunate I am,” was her saluta- 
tion ; “ I thought at least that I might enjoy the 
few amusements of this place, yet even the pic- 
nic to-day I am denied, as I cannot bear the 
motion of a carriage: but why are you not 
there ?” 

“ I preferred spending an hour with you,” I 
replied : “ shall 1 read to you 

“ You are very kind, but really there are no 
books here at all interesting.” 

“ But 1 have provided myself wdth one,” I 
said ; and taking a book from my pocket, I be- 
gan reading of the last days on earth of a suf- 
fering saint lately deceased. I saw with pain 
that, although polit('ness obliged her to listen, 
her mind was elsewhere ; and laying aside my 
book, therefore, I remarked that the subject did 
not please her. 

“You have certauily chosen a most melan- 
choly one,” she replied; “ I never liked reading 
about death -beds.” 

“But do you not think,” said I, “that as wo 
are both far advanced in our earthly pilgrimage, 
it would be as well to direct our attention now 
and then to a situation that must, at no very 
distant day, be our own ?” 

“ Perhaps it may be so,” she replied; “but it 
depresses my mind and makes me so melan- 
choly when 1 read or think of death.” 

“ But you see the lady whose experience is 
recorded in these pages was not melancholy or 
depressed in spirits.” 

She pondered a little before sbe. replied, 
“ But then she bad nothing worth living for.” 

“ And do you feel your lot to be so happy,” 
I said, “that you would prefer a continuance 
of it to one where we are told that there are 
to be no trials nor disappointments ? Think a 
little.” 

“Alas! no,” she said, “for although I have 
been more fortunate than most people, yet I 
havo never known true happiness; but have 
been always expecting something future, or 
lamenting something past.” 

“ That is because you have never known the 
cace of Gbd which passeth all understanding, 
t is he who made our hearts who alone can 
satisfy our desires for happiness. He makes ns 
feel that our lot is of his providing, and that it 
is the one best suited to train us for bfflng 
happy with him both here and hereafter. The 
blessings he bestows we enjoy with double 
relish as his gifts; and the sorrows we ene- 
rience are less soi^ws when we know that ne 
who loves us inflicts them. Be assured, 
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dear Mrs. T , that * godHness hath tho pro- 

mise of this life as well as of that which is to 
come and that without the true knowledge of 
Ood we can have no happiness either in the 
present or the future.” 

“I begin to feel that you are right,” she said, 
much affected, “and I fear that all my life I 
have been walking in a vain show: oh that I 
had ^ time to come over again!” 

“ We can at least redeem the time to come,” 
I replied, and endeavoured to direct her mind 
to the only source of all haj)])iness in the Scrip- 
tures of truth. I left her tliat day with better 
hopes that her mind was opening to higher and 
nobler aims, and tliat her spirit was rising supe- 
rior to the things of time which perish in the 
using. But next morning I received a note 
from her, written in great spirits ; her daughter 
had been disappointed of some guests, and re- 
quested her mother to hasten to her, and she 
was just leaving for town to procure there the 
dresses necessary for the festivities. Still I 
hoped that when this bubble burst, our conver- 
sation would recur to her memory, and that she 
might by reading and reflection endeavour to ob- 
tain a truer estimate of the purposes of God in 
our creation than she had ever yet entertaint?d. 
But a few days ago I was much shocked by 
reading the following announcement in a pro- 
vincial newspaper: — “During a splendid banquet 
at the seat of Sir T — G—, the company were 
fearfully alarmed by the sudden indisposition of 

Mrs. T , the mother of the hostess, who was 

seized at table with a paralytic attack, which 
ended in death after a few days unconscious- 
ness.” 


A VISIT TO MARTIN LUTHER’S ELM. 
It was early in the summer of the last year that 
we found ourselves in the neighbourhood of 
Worms, a city richer, perhaps, than most others 
in memories of the olden time. Here were laid 
many of the scenes described in the Nibelungen- 
liad, that Teutonic Iliad whose heroic personages, 
with their mystic might and their wondrous 
deeds, engage the interest of our literati even in 
the present day. The Romans planted themselves 
here and gave the city an imperial name. Men 
of ruder race followed in their track — Frankish 
kings, who made the Roman palaces to ring 
with their boisterous festivities. It was here 
that Charlemagne, the emperor of the West, 
celebrated his nuptials with Fastrada, the queen 
whom he so fondly loved in life, and in death so 
deeply lamented. In the immediate neighbour- 
hood of this city it was that he used to hold 
those rude legislative assemblies called, from 
the month in which they were held, Mm Lager 
de Mai). The country around Worms 


was at this time celebrated in the sopgs of the 
Minnesanger as tho Wonnegau (the land of 

joy)- 

Later in the world’s history. Worms became 
one of the wealthiest and most powerful of the 
imperial free cities; and within its walls were 
held, from time to time, some of the most im- 

orlant diets of the German empire, by whose 

ecisions the fate of Europe was materially 
influenced. And so it was from age to age 
that some great drama of world-wide fame was 
enacted ^^ithin the walls by which tho city of 
Worms is still enclosed. All within those 
ruined walls speak of decay and poverty. The 
might of Rome, the glory of Charlemagne, the 
captivating lays of the Minnesanger, all are 
unheeded or forgotten there; but amid these 
shadows of the past, thei'e lives on tho memory 
one great man as vividly and as freshly as if he 
were a hero of the nineteenth rather than of the 
sixteenth century. Yes ; Martin Luther was a 
hero in the liighest and noblest sense of the word, 
for he “counted not his life dear” in the ser- 
vice of God ; and while lie feared him, “ feared 
nought else beside.” 

It was in the city of Worms that he adven- 
tured his life so bravely in defence of tho gospel ; 
and as we tread its deserted streets and gaze 
upon its ancient cathedral, one image alone pre- 
sents itself vividly to the mind of the Christian — 
Martin Luther in the presence of Charles v — 
the monk of Witternberg boldly yet humbly 
confessing his faith in the all-sufficient atone- 
ment and perfect righteousness of Christ, before 
princes and ecclesiastics who were trusting to 
penances and indulgences for the peace of t£eir 
consciences and the safety of their souls. 

Reverently and thankfully did our eyes rest 
upon the site of tho ancient council-house, 
within whoso walls Luther answered the charges 
of his enemies. We felt that the battle fought 
there was ours as well as his, and that the cry 
of victory issuing from thence would echo 
throughout the church of Christ until the mo- 
ment comes when “ time shall be no more.” 

There was one spot still more closely asso- 
ciated with the great reformer, w^hich we longed 
to visit —a spot m which life in its lower form, 
vegetable lile, had been strangely identified with 
the fate of Luther. “Martin Luther’s Elm” 
it was that we wished to see. The reformer’s 
spirit has passed away from this lower world; 
the noble tree, however, still lives on, a witness 
and a remembrancer of the past. 

This celebrated tree stands near the village oi 
Pfiffigheim, at the distance of about tw;^o miles 
from Worms. Our way thither lay tlzipough a 
flat open country, whose sameness >wa8 only 
relieved by the fruit-trees, which wert planted 
with formal regularity on either sic^ of tiie 
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broad level road. After advancing for some 
time in a perfectly straight course, we began to 
look impatiently onward for some break or turn 
of tlie road. All of a sudden tin's monotonous 
line was broken by the appearance of a single 
elm, which rose up proudly in all the venerable 
magnificence of age, far outtopping every other 
object near it. This was Luther’s tree} the 
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one beneath whose spreading b()ugh8 the re- 
former rested on that memorable day (A])ril 
16th, 1521) when he was about to enter Worms, 
whither he had been summoned by Charles v 
to appear in presence of the imperial diet to 
deny the heresies laid to his charge. Luther 
had been already warned of the perils that 
awaited him there. “ Ah !” said some one to 
him on his journey, “ you will be burnt alive, 
and your body reduced to ashes, as was done to 
John Hubs.” 

“Though they should kindle a fire whose 
flame should reach from Worms to Wittemberg 
and rise up into the vault of heaven, I would go 
there in the name of the Lord, and stand before 
them,” replied the undaunted monk. “ I would 
enter the jaws of behemoth, and confess the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

And now he was in sight of the imperial city. 
He had reached an open spot close to the vil- 
lage of Pfiffigheim, where four ways met. He 
was travelling in an open wagon, preceded by 


the herald of the emperor, with the imperial 
eagle borne aloft before him. A party of young 
nobles attached to the reformed faith have gal- 
loped out of Worms to welcome and to cheer 
him. On seeing them approach, Luther com- 
mands his charioteer to stop. The wagon 
pauses beneath an umbrageous elm, which 
stands at the point where the four roads meet. 
Luther’s friends throng around him, and one of 
them places in his hand a letter ; it comes from 
one high in power, and is not the less important 
from its brevity : — 

“ Dear Friend — I am with the elector. I 
know his mind. Enter not Worms. 

Luther, however, is not to be persuaded by 
friend or daunted by foe. “ Go, teJl your mas- 
ter,” says he, “ that though there should be as 
many devils in Worms as there are tiles on its 
roofs, 1 would enter it.” And then Luther rises 
up in Ilia wagon, and bursting out into that 
noble psalm w Inch he had versified only a few 
days ago, lie sings aloud, 

Fin fester Burg ist unsor Qott 

or, as it may bo rendered into English 

A safe stronghold our Ood is still, 

A tncity shield and weapon ; 

Tie 11 keep us clcsu* from all the ill 
'J'hat. hath us now o’orlaken. 

I'hi' iuicieat ])rlm’e of hell 
Hath risen with })iupo,se fell; 

StiiMi'j: mill] of oriiit ami power 
He weaietli m this lumr ; 

On earth is not his fellow'. 

With forte of anus we nothing can, 

Full Soon were we down-ridden, 
f.ut for us figiits the proper man, 

Whom God himself luith bidden. 

Ask ye, Who is this same? 

Christ Jesus is his name, 

'I'ho Loid of Saboath’s Son, „ 

He, aufl no other one. 

Shall compuM- in the. battle. 

And were this world all devils o’er. 

And w'atehing to devour us, 

W<‘ lay it not to heart so sore, 

\^'e know they can’t o’erpower UB. 

Ami let the i>rinco of ill 
Look glim as e’l-r he will, 

Hfc! harm.s us not a whit ; 

For why? his doom is w’rit; 

A word shall quickly stay him. 

God’s word, for all their craft and force. 

One moment will not linger, 

But, spite of hell, shall have its course; 

'Tis -writteu by Ills finger. 

And though they take our life, 

Goods, houses, children, wife, 

Yet is their profit small: 

These things shall vanish all. 

God’s city still abideth. 

Wliile the reformer thus chants forth this 
hymn of triumph, the hearts of others are kin- 
dled by his fervour, and nobles and knights 
mingling thefr voices with those of peasants 




who gather round the wagon, join in the chorus 
of the last verse : — 

God’s word for all their craft and force. 

One moment will not linger, 

But, spite of hell, shall have its course; 

'Tis written by His finger. 

A few moments more, and the wagon moves 
slowly on amid the prayers and blessings of the 
thronging multitude. The noble elm is left 
alone in its wonted stillness and solitude ; but 
it has been consecrated by the speech and pre- 
sence of G-od’s heroic servant, and henceforth 
it will be no common tree. Generations yet 
unborn will gaze upon it with reverence as 
“ Martin Luther’s Elm.” 

Nearly three centuries and a half have passed 
since that memorable day, and yet the scene 
was as present to our imagination as if it had 
been the event of yesterday ; so mighty is the 
power of truth to perpetuate itself in the hearts 
of individuals and nations. Still does the vene- 
rable elm rise up a living witness to the reform- 
er’s faith and courage ; and although no longer 
a wide-spreading tree, as the lower part of its 
trunk has been closely pruned, yet its crown is 
full of fresh and vigorous life, and the stately 
old tree may be redded as no unfitting type of 
the heroic man with whose history it is iden- 


tified — a riant amid its fellows. The base is 
encircled by stone benches, serviceable alike as 
a resting-place to the wayfaring man and also 
as a protection to the tree, w^hich fby an edict 
engraven on metal and inserted in tne trunk) is 
committed to the care of the PfifBgheimers and 
of all other Germans who may approach it. 
Nor does it seem as if they were unmindful of 
the trust, for when the driver of our droshld 
began lashing the branches with his whip to 
obtain some leaves for us, a poor woman who 
"was passing by, joined her entreaties to ours 
that he would desist from doing so, crying out, 
“ iSchade, schade !” (Shame, shame!) 

Slowly and reluctantly did we turn our back 
upon “Luther’s Elm;” as we gazed upon the 
dark red towers of Worms cathedral, and found 
ourselves once more within its moated wall, and 
beheld the tall roofs of the houses, now, as in 
the sixteenth century, covered with tiles, and 
looked upon the very spot where the reformer 
had once so fearlessly home witness to the truth 
in defiance of men and “ devils,” it seemed as if 
the tide of ages had rolled back, and that the 
voice of Martin Luther still uttered in our ears 
that inspired song so rich in comfort to every 
troubled heart, “ God is our hope and strength, 
a very present help in trouble.” _ 



THE PULPIT IN THE 
EAMILY. 

the character of its FOaNUER AN 
EVIDENCE OF THE TRUTH OF CHRIS- 
TIANITV. 


The character of Christ supplies fur- 
ther and most important evidence of the 
gg truth of the history which pourtrays it, and 
consequently of the religion which is founded 
thereupon. Tlie weU-known and oft-quoted 
testimony of Rousseau is most striking upon 
this subject. Instituting a contrast between 
the death of Socrates and that of Jesus of 
Nazareth, he writes: “Tlie death of Socrates, 
peaceably philosophising with his friends, ap- 
pears the most agreeable that could be wished 
for; that of Jesus, expiring in the midst of 
agonizing pangs, abused, insulted, and ac- 
cused by a whole nation, the most horrible 
that could be feared. Socrates, in receiving the 
cup of poison, blessed the weeping executioner 
who administered it ; but Jt'sus, in the midst of 
excruciating tortures, prayc'd for his merciless 
foes. Tee; if the life and death of Socrates 
were those of a sage, tlio life and death of Jesus 
were those of a god. Shall we suppose the 
evangelic history a mere fiction ? indeed it bears 
not the marks of fiction. On the contmry, the 
history of Socrates, which nobody presumes to 
doubt, is not so wcU atte.sted as that of Jesus 
Christ. Such a supposition, in fact, only 
shifts the difficulty mthout removing it. It 
is more inconceivable that a number tif persons 
should agree to write such a history than that 
only one should be the subject of it. The 
Jewish authors were incapable of the diction 
and strangers to the morality contained in the 
gospel, the marks of whose truth are so striking 
and inimitable, that the inventor would bo a 
more astonishing character than the hero.” 

The chief evidential feature in the nature of 
the character of the Redeemer would seem to be 
its perfect harmony, its entire keeping, even in 
the most minute details, with the twofold nature, 
the dodhead and the manhood, which are 
ascribed to him throughout. We see him, for 
instance, as man, sitting wearied and athirst 
beneath the burning sun of a Syrian noontide, 
on the well ; the next moment w'e hear liim as 
God — ^the Omniscient — recounting to the as- 
tonished woman of Samaria the particulars of 
her own private history, and telling her that he, 
the faint and thirsty one, had -water to give for 
the asking, of which “ whosoever drinketh shall 


never thirst again.” We see him at one 
moment as man — outworn, feeble man — asleep 
in the boat amidst the howling storm ; the ne:]rt 
we behold him as God, standing up, rebuking 
winds and waves, which crouch beneath him at 
his bidding, and “immediately there is a calm!” 
Again, w'e see him as a man, shedding the salt 
human tears of melting sympathy, above the new- 
made grave of Lazarus ; ana now we hear him as 
“the Resurrection and the Life,” crying out with 
loud voice, “ Lazarus, come forth !” and lo ! the 
buried and the bound in grave-clothes issues 
from the tomb 1 It is ever the same throughout. 
Look at him in the manger-cradle, wailing in 
the liclplessuess of human infancy, and girt with 
the insignia of human poverty in its lowest 
conceivable degree ; and yet around him kneel 
and worship Eastern magi, with their costly 
ollerings of gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. 
Look at him in the midnight garden ; as man, 
he cries out of the depth of an unfathomable 
agony, “ Oh, my Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me as God, he arises, looks his 
captors in the face, and straightway they fall 
prostrate on the ground. Look at him once 
more upon the bitter cross ; hear him as man 
exclaim, “ M’y God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me ?” as man commit his heart-broken 
mother to his heart’s best friend; then hear 
liiin, as God, pronounce pardon to the penitent 
malefaclor, “ To-day shalt thou be with mo in 
Paradise;” while nature, stricken to her centre, 
testifies to his divinity as, hung between a 
darken(‘d heaven and a reeling earth, he utters 
forth his dying groan 1 Had men, uninspired men, 
no matter how deeply learned, how thoroughly 
educated for the task (much less had uninspired 
publicans and fiahermen), been set down to the 
portraiture of such a being, such a character as 
this, would they, it may fearlessly be asked, 
have been able in such manner to accomplish it ? 
Is it not indeed infatuation for a moment to 
harbour such a supposition ? 

Again, the high-toned and perfect symmetry 
of the Saviour’s character in itself, and its 
proportionate difference from aught of man’s 
imagining, is worthy of especial notice. He is 
the man of sorrows ; he bears about with him a 
burdened heart; he carries along -with him a 
doomed existence ; there hangs around him too the 
shadow and the mystery of a deeper grief than 
his fellow man may fathom or explore ; and yet he 
is no misanthropist, no anchorite. ^ He is seen at 
the wedding feast and at the social board, and 
no gloom is cast upon them from his presence; 
he t^es the little children caressingly into his 
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furms, and there is nothing repelling to them in I 
his aspect. Yea, he, the man of sorrowa, is the ! 
great diapeller of sorrow ; go where he will, it 
flees before his steps, it vanishes beneath his 
smile, it is transmuted by his touch ; he makes 
*‘the lame to leap as a roe,” and causes “the 
widow’s heart to sing aloud for joy.” Mark 
again the patient cnduranct' of “ the contradic- 
tion of sinners against himself,” and of w'hat 
perhaps was still harder to endure, the obstinate, 
the protracted ignorance and unbelief of his own 
immediate followers — “ neither did his brethren 
believe in him.”* “Have I been so long time 
with you, and hast thou not known me, Philip ?”t 
Yes, it is those casual gleams bf tenderness and 
forbearance — those wellings np from time to 
time of the deep undt'r-cuiTcnt of truly human, 
and vet more than Iniman, feelings and sym- 
pathies — that cause us to feel, more than the 
stupendousness of miracle or the awi‘uliiess of 
prophecy, that wo are in the presence of one 
who “spake as never man spake.” ]\lark yt 
further the orujinaiity, so to speak, of the character 
of the Redeemer. A Messiah was expected by 
thjpJtsTrs — but wbat sort of ^lessiah ? One who 
should comwin nower and splendour to rear up 
a fallen throne, tc? restore an ancient dynasty, to 
make Judah first amongst nations, and 
Jerusalem “ a praise in the earth.^' JJ.iire .we 
have that M('.«!sia]i coming and affirming liirnselt 
to be a king; and yet he bears no scej)tre save 
a reed, no crown save one of thonis; he asserts 
in one breath that he is a king, and yet that his 
kingdom is not of this world : decision only 8('ts 
his title, and yet it is a true one, over his 
dishonoured head. 

Mark, finally, the perfect identity of his 
character throughout the four gospels. We have 
four separate biographies of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, written by four different individuals at 
diflerent times. Now if we take any two or 
three biographies of any of our eminent men 
and compare them \snth one another, we cannot 
fail to observe bow each lakes some particular 
phase of his subject’s character, and accordingly 
sets him before us in a totally different aspect 
from the others. Not so, however, with the 
four evangelists. The Jesus Christ of Matthew 
and Mark is line for line and feature; for feature 
the Jesus Christ of Luke and John. Surely, 
taking all these particulars, and viewing them 
together, we can conceive of no more utter 
failure than the attempt to account for the Bible 
being w’hat it is, and for Christ’s character as 
pourtrayed in it being what it is, otherwise than 
that “holy men of old imake (and wrote) as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost !” 

A farther, and no less striking and conclusive. 


evidence of the truth of Christianity arises from 
the character of our blessed Lord considered 
with respect to its results. Wo look around us 
through the world, and while man’s natural dis- 
position proves itself to be everywhere the 
same, wc see, nevertheless, every phase and 
variety of character and conduct, from the 
highest civilization lo the lowest brutality. By 
civilization \ve are, be it remembered, to under- 
stand, not merely art and science providing man 
with rapidity of motion and facility of inter- 
course, with the comforts and conveniences and 
elegances of life, but, wliat the w^ord more 
properly signifies, the practical recognition of 
the rights of man by his fellow's, the actual per- 
forinane(‘ in their fulness and perfection of the 
social and relative and reciprocal duties upon 
w'hich the harmony and well-being of society 
depend. Yic'wing it in this light, it is a matter 
of fact capable of being proved to demonstration 
that wliei’cver wo see this exist, we see the 
result of the character of Christ ; wo see a re- 
flection from an inner, or at the least a refrac- 
tion from an outer, circle’ of the rays of light 
which emanate from him. "Why is it that of 
the nations of Ihe earth the most civilized, the 
most free from vic^, are undeniably the Brotes- 
tant ; the lu'xt. Jtit far k'ss .so. arc' the Roman 
. C^n(holii^*'W’*b'l(‘ the infid(“l and heathen are des- 
titute of all civilization in the proper accepta- 
tion of the ttTiii ? It is— no otherwise can it 
bt* aceoiinted for — that the character of Christ, 
the image of God — God humanized in order 
that man may hehold and imitate aud resemble 
him — is the n'alization of all that poet and 
philosojdier dreamed of and sought after, but 
never found — is the central sun in the universe 
of character ; that the nearer man is to him, and 
the less there is between man and him, the more 
clearly is he beheld, the more brightly is he 
reflected ; that those who are farther from him, 
and liaAe more between them and him, behold 
him and reflect him but more dimly ; w’hile those 
who are far off in the outer darkness, see him 
not and reflect him not at all. 

If w e want a practical evidence of the truth 
of Christianity which almost more than any 
other will silence the gainsayer, let it be the 
practical Christian ; let it be the man who has 
studied in the glass of God’s w'ord, until he has 
had daguerreotyped in lines of light by the 
Spirit of God upon the mirror of his heart, the 
character of him who is “ the brightness of the 
Father’s glory and the express image of his 
person;” let it be the man who, like Moses of 
old, comes down from the mount of high and 
holy communion with a covenant God in Jesus 
Christ, his face shining more than he himself is 
aware of with the reflected glory which that in- 
tercourse has left upon him and round him, 
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and tlien goes forth, and m the various details 
of liis daily converse with his fellow men, con- 
strains them to see and to take notice of him 
that he has been with, and has learned of Christ 
Jesus. “Ye shall be v>if.nesses unto me” was 
the parting admonition of our Lord to his dis- 
ciples. Beader ! Are you one of such ? 


ONE WHO WENT ABOUT UOINO GOOD. 
At Venice John Howard found lie had to spend 
two months in the lazaretto. He was first put 
into a loathsome room, “ without table, chair, or 
bed,” and swarming witli vermin. He hired a 
person to cleanse it, and tlie operation occupied 
two days, yet it remained oiVensive ; headache, 
caused by the tainted air aud infected walls, 
perpetually tormented him. Erom his first 
apartment he was, after some time, removed to 
another as bad as the former. Here, in the 
division of the apartment where he w^as to sleep, 
he was “almost surrounded with water,” and 
found a diw spot on which to fix his bed only by 
kindling a large fire on the flags. Six days he 
n'lnained in the new quarter. Once more he 
was removed, and this time there appeared at 
least a possibility of improvement. Jdis new 
apartment was indeed unfurnished, filthy, and 
“as offensive the sick wards of the w'orst 
hospitals.” But the water and the vermin seem 
to fmve disappeared. The rooms, however, w'cre 
full of contagion, for they had not been cleaned 
from time immemorial, and though How'ard had 
them washed again and again witl> w arm Avater, 
he found his appetite failing, and that a slow 
fever was beginning to fasten upon him. But 
he was on no theatrical mission, and would 
die at his post only when all remedy absolutely 
failed him: his stout English heart had never 
yet fainted. With the aid of the English 
consul, he obtained brushes and lime ; his atten- 
dant — for a consideration — assisted him in 
manufacturing whitewash ; despite the prejudices 
of the observers, he rose up three hours before 
his guard, and commenced, along with his former 
assistant, to whitew'asli his apartment, lie re- 
solved to lock up his guard if he interfered ; w'e 
are almost sorry the man did not, for most 
certainly Howard would have kept to his deter- 
mination. He did not, however, and the only 
result was, that all who passed by looked with 
astonishment at the whitened and wholesome 
walls, where so many had been contented to 
pine and repine, with no attempt at cure. 

The days in the Venice lazaretto rolled slowly 
on, wearisome, dismal, unvarying; Howard 
watched everything, knew everything, and felt 
the weariness he longed to relieve. His faith failed 
not j with calm and easy feelings, -he looked for- 


ward to the term of his confinement. But sud- 
denly there camea change ; darker clouds than had 
ever yet cast their shadow over him took their 
course towards tliat dreary lazaretto. On the 
11th of October, 1786, he received letters from 
England, with two pieces of information. The one 
was, that his son was following evil courses, and 
dashing wildly on in a path, whose end, dimly 
indicated to the father, must be one of the 
deepest dnrkness ; the other, that a movement 
was proceeding in England, under high and pro- 
mising auspices, for the erection of a monument 
to himscH. Not hearing, at first, the worst 
concerning his son, he wrote home with deep 
sorrow, yet in hope. The proposal for a monu- 
iiumt nc'xt required his attention. An English 
gentleman had formerly had an interview with 
Howard at Home of an hour’s length, and the 
result was an admiration on the part of the 
former which knew no bounds. On his return 
to England he had proposed, through the 
columns of the “ Gentloiiian’s Magazine,’’ that a 
public monument should be erected to one whom 
he styled, “ the most truly glorious of human 
beings.” The widespread and profound admira- 
tion for Howard v hich, ere this time, had sunk 
into the British mind, had thus found vent ; at 
once the proposal had taken effect, and the 
movement was licaded by certain noblemen. 
With astonishment it was heard that Howard 
wrote, absolutely refusing the honour, and 
alleging that its idea gave him exquisite pain. 
At first this was thought a graceful inodo of 
acceptance, or at least a struggle of excessive 
modesty, easily to be overborne ; but the fact 
was soon put beyond dispute. Even after long 
arguing and urging by intimate and honoured 
friends, he decidedly and unalterably refused his 
consent. Erom the lazaretto of Venice, ho 
wrote to his friend Mr. Smith of Bedford, re- 
hearsing the directions he had given ere quitting 
Cardington respecting his obsequies ; his words 
w^ere as follows, we copy them with no alteration, 
and with no comment : — 

**{a) Aa to my burial, not to excood ten pounds. 

‘'(h) My tomb to be a plain slip of marble, placed 
under that of my dear Henrietta’s in Cardington church, 
with this inscription : — 

“ ‘ John Howard, died , aged — . 

My hope is in Christ.' ’* 

Some time after, in grateful and courteous 
terms, he signified to his well-wishers in England, 
that his resolution was fixed, and tliat he would 
accept no public mark of apjirobation whatever. 

Let this fact be fully and calmly considered ; 
and let it then be said wliether wbat we have 
alleged regarding Howard’s grand motive in his 
work, is other than the bape and faintly-expressed 
truth. Eor himself he would have no glory. 
He accept honour from men, who was the 
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weakest of instruments, and whose highest 
honour it was that he was worthy to be made 
an instrument at all in the hand of Q-od ! He 
stoop to be crowned by men, whom the Almighty 
had honoured with Ins high command, and per- 
mitted to give strength and comfort for him! 
He listen to the applause of the nations, whom 
his inmost heart knew to bo weak and unw'orthy, 
and whose most inspiring yet indestructible hope 
it was, that he might be numbered even among 
the least in the kingdom of heaven! Tlie 
eople seemed in loud acclaim to say, “ Thou hast 
rought us water out of the rock Howard, with 
ea^r face, and outstretched hand, and heart 
pained to the quick, cried out, “ I liave done no- 
thing, I deserve nothing; God has done all.” 

Released from the lazaretto, and after spend- 
ing a week in Venice, Howard proceeded by sea 
to Trieste, and thenecj to Aleniia. During this 
time, the fcA^’er he had averted for a time con- 
tinued to creep over him, the whole air of the 
lazaretto having been infected; it greatly im- 
paired his strength, and the accounts, deepening 
in sadness, which reached him respecting his 
son, made his atdiction almost too heavy to be 
borne. “ I am reduced by fatigue of body and 
mind ; I have great reason to bless God iii} re- 
solution does not forsake me in so many solitary 
hours.” It did not forsake him, it ri'inaiiied 
firm as a rock in vexed surge, it could ever raise 
its head iiito the pure light of God’s smile ; but 
human faith has not often been so sorely tried. 
In the letter written from A'ieuiia, from which 
the above words are taken, he referred in ap- 
proving terms to the conduct towards his son of 
several domestics whom he had left at Carding- 
ton, expressed his persuasion that it arose out of 
regard to his mother, and concluded the para- 
graph in these words: — “Who I rejoice is 
dearf.” He often thought of Harriet, and w'e 
may conceive that now, in his extreme sorrow, 
the old days would flit past him robed in the 
still and melancholy light of memory ; that 
tender and to him beautiful wife seemed to 
return, to lean over him in his loneliness and 
sickness of heart ; but he thought of his son, and 
the tear which started to his own eye was trans- 
ferred by imagination to that of his Harriet, 
where perchance he had never seen one before ; 
then love arose and triumphed over anguish, 
and he blessed God that his best beloved was 
lying still. Has art ever surpassed the pathos 
of these words ? 

Early in 1787, Howard was again in England, 
proceeding to make arrangements resj)ecting his 
son. The latter w^as a hopeless maniac. He 
appears to have been of that common class of 
young men, whom strong passions, weak judg- 
ments, and good-natured, silly facility, render a 
prey to those who combine omulness with vice. 


A servant in whom Howard placed absolute con- 
fidence betrayed his trust infamously, allured 
his charge into evil, and excited in his breast 
contempt for his father. That father, ever most 
anxious to provide him the best and safest 
superintendence and tuition, had sent him to 
prosecute his education at Edinburgh, where he 
resided with Dr. Black. There it was that pro- 
longed habits of vice fatally impaired his consti- 
tution, and after a period he became deranged. 
In this condition, watched over with all the care 
and kindness which his father’s eflbrts could 
secure, ho lingered for a considerable number of 
years, and died. It was a most touching case; 
for he seems not to have been without that 
gleam of nobleness which so often accompanies 
and adorns a character intellectually by no 
means strong. In Edinburgh once, when some 
one spoke disrespeetfiilly of his father, and 
basely iiinted that his philanthropic expenses 
might impair the fortunes of his son, young 
Howard iudiguautly resented the insinuation, 
and asked how he could ever do so much good 
with the money as his father. 

H(Avard now remained in England for about 
two years, seeing his son ])rovided for as well as 
was possible, and preparing the result of his late 
travels for the* press. His religion still con- 
tiniK'd to deepen and to grow more fervent ; the 
feeling of the littleiu'ss of liis clforts and powers 
to increase. I'he few private memoranda that 
remain of the period breathe an earnest and 
habitual devotion ; there is an occasional flash of 
clear intellectual insight and moral ardour ; but, 
most of all, they are characterised by humility. 
“ Examples of tremendous wrath will be held up, 
and what if I should be among these examples.” 
“ Behold, I am vile ; what shall 1 answer thee, 
oh my God? I have no claim on thy bounty but 
what springs from the benignity of thy nature. 
God forbid that I should glory save in the cross 
of Jesus Christ.” “ A few of God’s people that 
met in an upper room appear, in my eye, greater 
than all the Roman empire. God kept them.” 
“ Where there is most holiness, there is most 
humility. Never does our understanding shine 
more than when it is employed in religion. In 
certain circumstances retirement is criminal; 
with a holy fire 1 would proceed.” “Ease, 
affluence, and honours, are temptations which 
the w'orld holds out ; but remember, ‘ the fashion 
of this world passetli away ; ’ on the other hand, 
fatigue, poverty, sufferings, and dangers, with 
an approving conscience. Oh God! my heart 
is fixed, trusting in thee! My God! Oh 
glorious words ! there is a treasure ! in compari- 
son with which all things in this world are 
dross.” 

England was now for Howard all hung as it 
were in weeds of mooming* The hope to 
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which he had clung, that his son might cheer 
him in his old age, had vanished utterly, or at 
least the term wnen such might he possible 
could not be fixed. There were probably in 
this world few sadder hearts at that time than 
John Howard's. But he had not yet discovered 
the secret of the plague ; there was still work 
for mercy to do ; it was now perhaps the greatest 
happiness of which he was capable to go upon 
that workt And he went ; the weary heart to 
soothe and heal the weary-hearted ; one of the 
saddest men in England, to meet the plague. 

On the 27th of September, 1789, ho was at 
Moscow. He seemed now to feel that his end 
was not far, and we find him engaged in solemn 
transactions with his God. He brought out 
that old dedication of himself to his Maker, 
which we saw him subscribe in the days when 
his life had first been darkened, and when the 
terrors of the Almighty, which had rolled like 
low cloudy masses over his soul, were just being 
suffused with celestial radiance in the full 
beaming out of the Sun of Eighteousuess. 
Again he owned his entire unworthiness and his 
entire wcakucss, again he looked up to the Eock 
of Ages, again he gave up his soul, spirit, and 
body, for ever and ever, to God. As we gather, 
too, from the pages of Brown, he looked again on 
that covenant which his beloved had made with 
her Father in heaven : we think we can see the 
old and weary man gazing over its lines, wliile a 
tear steals from his eye, a tear of lonely sadness, 
yet touched with one gleam of light, from the 
thought that it will not now bo long ere he ?igain 
meet his Harriet. This was in the Septembi'r 
of 1789 ; it was his last pause on his hard life- 
journey, his last draught of living waters from 
those fountains which divine love never permits to 
dry up in the desert of the world; again he 
arose and went on his way ; but now the pearly 
gates and the golden walls stood before the eye 
of faith, calm, beautiful, eternal, on the near 
horizon. 

In the beginning of January, 1790, he was 
residing at Kherson, a village on the Dnieper, 
near the Crimea, still as of old with indefatigable 
resolution and kindness pursuing his work. In 
visiting a young lady dying of a fever, the infec- 
tion seized him, and he soon felt that death was 
upon him. On his death-bed he was just what 
we have always known him. We hear the voice 
of prayer for his son, of inextinguishable pity 
for the afflicted, and, concerning himself, these 
words, addressed to his friend Admiral Priest- 
man, “ Let me of you, as you value your old 
friend, not to suffer any pomp to be used at my 
funeral, nor any monument, or monumental 
inscription whatsoever, to mark where I am laid: 
but lay me quietly in the earth, place a sun-dial 
over my grave, and let me be forgotten." Thus, 


m 

with the same calm, saintly smile, so still but so 
immoveable, which he had worn during life, 
he passed away.* 

THE “ NEW NAME."— Eev. ii. 17. 

Of all things in the world, tombstones, I some- 
times think, are the most useless. Erected to 
keep alive the memory of one who is dead, 
they often give us only a name to which no de- 
finite idea can he attached. Such thoughts 
occurred to me as I was passing the other day 
through a church-yard, and my eye lighted upon 
many a stone engraved “ in memory ” of those 
w'ho were for the most part long ago forgotten. 

Yes, the names of men are the most arbitral^ 
of all things. Assigned in infancy, before it 
can be known what the child shall be, the idea 
we attach to a name arises from a knowledge of 
tlie individual; but where the name alone is 
given, nothing can be known. It shall not 
always be so ; God’s people shall one day 
receive a “new name.” If the tombstone could 
tell us that, it would be useful, but “ that name 
jio man knoweih saving he that recciveth it,” and 
even he knoweth it not yet. That “ new name ” 
will probably describe in one word what God hath 
done for his child. The dying thief may 
perhaps bo called the “brand plucked out from 
the fire.” Anotlicr may be called “the man to 
whom much hatli been forgiven.” But until 
the end come, and God’s dealings with us he 
fully understood, we cannot guess the name 
whereby \vc shall be called. He “leadeththc 
blind by a way that they know not.” 

Nevertheless, I began to speculate upon the 
method in which God miglit be dealing with 
me ; what one word could most fully express it ; 
and what my own now name might be. If I 
could have told what attribute of God was 
most exercised towards me, I could have guessed 
it. But whether it was forbearance, or love, or 
pardoning mercy, I could not tell: I found I 
needed all so much. 

If there were one name I felt inclined to 
choose more than another, it was that given to 
Solomon, “ Jedidiah'^ — the “ beloved of the Lord'' 
But that is a name no one can appropriate. 
Like a bright crown of gold, the love of God 
will rest upon each of his holy angels, upon 
each of his redeemed. All will rejoice in that, 
and there will be no room for envy, for though 
one “sit at his right hand,” and another be 
but “a doorkeeper,” the most precious of all 
things will be theirs in common. 

• This masterly sketch and estimate of the religious 
character of John Howard is from a recently published 
volume of great power, entitled, ** The Christian Life, 
Social and Individual,’' by Peter Bayne, m,a. Kdinbuigh , 
James Hogg. London : Qroombrioge and Sons. 
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The earnest eyes with which these brave men watch for 
us and welcome us, and the eager ears with wliich they 
drink in the glad tidings of the gospel, bring more ample 
satisfaction to the heart of a Chmtian miuititer tlnm the 
most perfect and polite attention of a crowded church 
ca^ossibly do." 

The sick and wounded who have been sent to Malta 
from the seat of war, have been supi)lied with the sacred 
Scriptures, which they have accepted with much thank- 
fulness. Most of them have been disabled for life, and 
have bitter tales to tell of their o>\*n sufferings aud of 
others who have fallen in battle. 

On a former occasion we mentioned the distribution of 
Bibles and Testaments in the Baltic. Since then, wo 
have been enabled to place in the hands of many who had 
been fighting against us that spiritual armour which, if 
used aright, wiU shield them “ from all the fieiy darts 
of the wicked,” and those weapons of the holy wai' which 
we need not fear that they will turn against oiu'seKe.s. 
This opportunity was aflbrded when the ‘'Alban" was 
employed in removing the \vounded prisoners, with their 
wives and families, from Bomarsund to Abo. Many of 
the prisoners were very anxious to possess a copy of the 
Scriptures, and, on one occasion, a Greek priest assisted 
in the good work by pointing out the persons to whom 
they would be most useful. Finnish Testaments were 
given to some of the crews taken in prizes. Swedish 
Bibles have been in great demand by the people along 
the shores of the Baltic, where the language of Sweden 
is extensively spoken. The agent of the Society by 
whom these Bibles w’ero distributed says : “ It was very 
pleasing to see the respect with which the Holy Scrip- 
tures were treated by many of these poor people, and 
the eagerness with w'hich they commenced to read them ; 
and no present appeared to be moi-e acceptable to chil- 
dren thmi a tract or a Testament. Every toy was left to 
crowd round thexia 2 )]»y possessor of a little book.” 

Those countries over which the desolating scourge of 
war is passing furnish a remai’kable instance of the man- 
ner in which the Lord can cause light to ai’iso out of 
obscurity. Wallachia and Moldavia will be sown with 
the good seed of the kingdom. The llev. S. Mayers, of 
Bucharest, states that the Wallachian New Testament is 
about to be printed, and expresses his hope that its cir- 
culation will begin in four or five months. Ho says that 
“the people are most anxious to be in possession of the 
word of God.” No less than three hundred persons have 
lately called on him, offering double the jirice at which 
he used to sell them. There is now a vast field open in 
Wallachia and Moldavia, where four millions of inhabit- 
ants will no longer be neglected as in former days. 

The pastor of the evangelical church in Lyons has just 
furnished a very gratifying account of the progress of the 
gospel in that city during the last thirty years. Lyons, 
it should be remembered, is the stronghold of Komonism 
in FVanoe, and the spiritual fortrass whence the lioman 
propagan^ sends thousands of missionaries into all parts 
of the world. Mr. Finch says; “ The work of the gos- 
pel in Lyons is one which the Lord has caused to grow 
•with much vigour. In 1825 the little flock numbered 
but three persons. In 1832 the nucleus of the present 
ebuieh consisted of fifty members, and the following 
year had so much increased as to occupy a place of wor- 
ship capable of holding two hundred hearers. In 1839 
this room had to be enlarged. In 1840 it was again 
much too small. In vain we sought for another; we had 
to decide on building a I^rotestant chapel to hold seven 
hundred persons. The difficulty of obtainiug the funds 
necessary for such an imdertaking was solved by the 
principle that when God gives us a work to perform, ho 
also provides the ability required. The Lord sent the 
sum we wanted, and the chapel was full from the day it 
was opened. Four years later it was again too small. 
We then opened in the^ district of * La Croix -Bousse/ a 


I chapel of ease of three hundred and fifty seats. Later, 

I wo oj^ened a second in ‘ Les Brotteaux,’ aud again a 
‘ third in the ‘ Quillotifere.' After that we opened suc- 
cessively, in different parts of the town, five other places 
of worship. We have thus been enabled to continue foi 
nine years, while fueling the want of .arger accommoda- 
tion; for, very frequently, numbers have to return 
home, unable to eater from the places being so crowded. 
The Lord has again pointed out our way : a new street is 
going to bo made through the place occujued by out 
cha}>el in the ‘ lino de I’Arbre ^c,' and we have been 
ordered to give up our building by the end of June, 
1855. We shall tlierefore w.'int another chapel, and now 
in the heart of tlio city ; but the Lord has graciously 
removed every difliculty.” 

A vigorous eflbrt is being made to remove from our 
metropolitan churches the iHq)i.sh altars, wliich in some 
of them have been recently erected in imitation of those 
in Itomish churches. The question of the right to retain 
these structures has been referred to the highest 
authority, whoso decision is aii aited with much anxiety, 
as it must be followed by imiiortant results. 

A very rich contribution has just been made to the his- 
torical evidence of the Bible by Colonel Rawlinson, who, 
with remai^able sagacity and scientific skill, has recovered 
from the ruins of aucient Babylon a “commemorative 
cylinder," covered with inscriptions, as fresh as when 
first made. This valuable document from the archives 
of Babylon begins vsith the name and usual titles of 
Nel)uchadue7./4U', and theu gives a suumiary of the build- 
ings of Babylon which tliis king laid erected or repaired. 
This antique record also shows that the celebrated 
mound, the Birs-i-Nimrdd, is an astronomical structure, 
built by a fonner king, but repaii*ed by Kebuchadnezzai-. 
Tlio lasciiption concludes witli aspirations for the eternal 
duration of tlie woi’k of the monarch, and the continua- 
tion of Ills fiunily for ever, coiTcsponding remarkably 
with the lauguage of the proud king in Daniel iv. 30. 

Wliile ^se have such ad<btiunal confirmations of the 
book of God, bow cxcusclcss is the infidelity by which 
it ir> still opposed. We have fo notice a painful instance, 
not only of infidelity, but of awful atheism, in the case 
of the murderer liarthelcmy, wlio has lately passed into 
eternity with the blood of his victims unwashed from his 
hands. Yet, even from the lips of this man we may 
gather an argument in favour of the faith of the gospel, 
and the hope and comfort it gives in the dying hour. 
When the sheriff said, “ 1 hope tliat you have made your 
peace with God,” ho reidied, I don't believe in God; 
i have no faith in God.” And when the sheriff rdoiued, 
*^I am very sorry to hoar it ” — “ Yes,” he replied, “for 
if I believed in him, x»erhap8 it would give me strength in 
this moment. 1 do not believe in God, and therefore 
it is of no use for me to ask his forgiveiieas.” So true is 
it that “ he tliat cometh to God must believe that ho 
is, and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him.” 

On the day preceding this distressing scene, a faithful 
servant of the Lord Jesus received his summons to appear 
before his heavenly Master, “ in a moment, in the twink- 
Img of an eye.” The Kev. Dr. Beaumont, one of the most 
distinguished ministers in the Wesleyan body, while en- 
gaged in conducting divine service in Waltham-street 
Chapel, Hull, was suddenly struck down by the hand of 
death. He had just given out the lines — 

“ Thee, while the firak archangel sings, 

Hu hides his face beneath his whigs,” 

when he fell and instantly expired. How blessed is it to 
contemplate the passage of a true believer from the 
sanctuary on eai-th to that in heaven, and at the same 
time how solemnly do such lessons force upon us the 
Divine warning, “ Watch ! . . . And what I say 

imto you I say unto all, watch!” , 




Ur FIRST rOSSRSSOR 


TIIF. STOIiY OF A POCKET BIBLE. 

VAUT T. 

Iy first/ posscassor was a cliild. 

I am old and defacod now; iny coat is tar- 
nished, my loaves arc limo-tinlcd, worn, and 
rag<j;ed; my silver clasps are p[om\ Then, I 
was bright and gay in gold and purple. 

But it was not the purple and gold that dreAv 
towards me the boy’s love, and made me his 
choice ; for choose me ho did. Turn to my fly- 
loaf and see. The record ia pale with age; it 
has been stained with many tear-drops since it 
was written ; hut it is legible yet ; — 

iNO 44.— l'in>LI3HEO MaACHI, 1855 


“ This Bible is given to you, onr dear bo\% at 
your own request, on the day that completes 
your fifth year of age. You have eho.sen it in 
ireferenco to any cliildish toy tliat you might 
lavo desired. Your parents rejoice at your 
choice, and earnestly hojie that, 'tlirougli life, 
should your life be prolonged, yon may esteem 
the word of God above all rieliea, embrace the 
gospel of G-od’s dear Son v liich it reveals, and 
live in accordance with its dictates : that it may 
he your guide and support in times of darkness, 
perplexity, and sorrow ; your joy in prosperity ; 
and that, in death, it may he your comfort, and 
your harbinger to the pleasures which are at 
*GK>d*8 right hand for ©Yormorc.** 
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Sliall I say iliafc I tmubled sligliily A\hen first 
clasped in that cliild’a little bauds ; not for my 
indestructiblo and iiii peri stable spirit, but for 
the IVail framework that contained the living 
word which cndiireth for ever, and the slight 
inatorial on wliieh that word ^\ ii ^ transcribed ; 
aud that tiiis earthly, palpable substance, em- 
bodying the ethereal spirit, would fain have 
chosen another o’^vner tliaii this happy, playful 
child? AYas there not a si, niggle then between 
tbe hoavcn-boni and the eartli-born in iny 
nature, like that which iny records reveal — the 
spirit against the llcsh, the against the 

spirit, uiibelu'f against faith ? 

A child! ill wliuse heart foolishness is bound! 
to be the ])et jday thing of a day! to please his 
uuiiistriicted eye for a little space with iny 
external gauds, and then to be laid aside, un- 
noticed, uncared-for, unheard; or, equally pro- 
bable, to he rudel}" dismembered, page from 
page; aud so my mission of “glory to God, 
peace on earth, and goodwill to man,” scaled up 
iu silence, f t many a precious year, or regard- 
lessly seatler('d, and made the early sport of the 
elements, into which all that is earth-born must 
finally be resolv'd. 

And did not the aged mortal to whom the 
child, in the exuberance of joy, showed the 
jirecious gift— -did not he sympalhizo with those 
doubts and fears, when he said, with a look of 
pity, as lie held me in liis liand, “A Bible, boy! 
Ay, and a fine Bible too! But why do they 
give thee a Biljle, child? TIjou canst not e\en 
read Ihy primer. Tiiou lo\cst play full well : a 
rochliig-liorse would liaie pleased and suited 
thee better.” 

'J'hen did not my he.aven-horu soul rebuke tbe 
scorn' and unbelief, in whispers of love, caught 
from the inellable glory of the lliGUKU tuan 
Tiin inuiiEST? “1 love them that love me, 
and they that seek me lault shall find me.” 
I have “ hidden these lhing.s IVom the wdso and 
prudent,” and have “revealed them unto 
BABjis.” “ Of siicli is the kingdom of heaveu.” 

I soon dibcovered liovr groundless were my 
fenrSj in the care which my owner took to 
prescrv''c me from external damage. 1 was 
Almost immodiaioly strongly encased in an outer 
covering, which, tiiough somotinu’s removed for 
an instant that my unsullied coat might bo seen, 
was carefully replaced when the eye was grati- 
fied. After a short time, even tins exjiosnro 
w’as discontinued; and years passed away bc- 
Ibro the first rich gloss of Unit coat had dis- 
npjicari'd. 

Tlio child could not at first hold converse 
with me alone and unaftsisted. JTe was a dull 
scholar, I heard reported once and again ; but 
surely it wa* not bo in truth. Nor, while my 


arbitrary cbaractera presented no intelligiblo 
ideas to his mind, was I unemployed iu hisser- 
ricc. Indeed, I soon found that my young 
owner’s choice of me had been founded on a 
previous knowledge of my character. Lilie the 
son of Eunice and grandson of Lois, and by the 
same tender aud loving teaching, he kni'w my 
worth before Ids tongue had learned rightly to 

J ironounce my name. “From a child,” truly, 
10 knew me. 

“ You can read to me out of my own Bible 
now,” he said; and, by his mother’s mouth, I 
repeated to him tlie stories which he best loved 
of all storii‘8 to lu'iir — the history of days ot 
old, and God’s “ w'onderful works to ilic ciiildren 
of nu'ii ;” of patriarchs, and projdicts, and 
heroes, “of wliom the world was not worthy.” 
I told him — no matter that he had heard it be- 
fore, he would hear it again and again — of the 
ruin wrought by guilt, and the destruction of a 
world by water ; of tbo rescued family in tlio 
ark ; of Abraham, who believed in God, and did 
not withhold his only son Isaac, when God tried 
his faith ; of Josepli and his breiliren ; of Moses 
and his cradle of hulruslies ; of the three youths 
who would not worship tlio golden image, and 
were cast into the furnace and were not burned ; 
of Dallied, ^\lu)m God preserved in the lions’ 
(Ion. 1 told liini of t!ic wonderful travels and 
delivorancoa of tlie people who ufrcrwanls be- 
came a great nation, as God had promised, and 
who prospered, as long as they obeyed God, but 
who so often nUelled ngninst him, that at 
length they were scattered through nil the 
world, ns God had tlin'atencd. J reminded him 
that tlic God who punished sin, rewarded those 
who diligently sought him ; that ho was just, 
and holy, and wise, and powerful, but abundant 
in love and mercy ; and that ho “ so loved the 
world as to give his onl^y begotten Son, that 
whosoever belicvetli in linn sbould not perisii, 
but have everlasting life.” I repeated to my 
young owner, from time to time, still speak- 
ing in the borrowed voice of a mother, the 
liistory of him of “whom Moses in the law and 
tlu; prophets did write, Jesus of Nazareth;” 
liow that, ns the Son of man, lie suflered, and ns 
the Son of God, brought salvation, long ei- 
pecled. Wc traced Ids footsteps together from 
Bethlehem to Calvary, from tlie cradle to the 
grave : but we did not leave the Holy One tliere 
to SCO corruption, for I explained liow that “ ho 
was delivered for man’s oilences, and rose 
again for man’s iustificatiou ;” that he ascended 
on high, rcccivea gifts for men, went to prepare 
a place for his people in heaven, and ever lives 
to make inlerecsaion for all who come unto God 
by him. I told my young and earnest listener 
— my owner, but yet my scholar — that when 
this glorious person was on earth as man, bo 
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took little children in his arms, laid his hands 
on them, and blessed them ; and that now he 
reigns in heaven as God over all, blessed for 
evermore, he listens to children’s prayers, and 
blesses them still. 1 reminded him, that as. this 
mighty Lord and Saviour ascended into heaven, 
so lie will one dav return again to call tlie world 
to judgment, ana that then tho dead in Christ 
shall rise, and all who love him shall rejoice in 
his appearing, because when Christ who is their 
life shall appear, they also shall ajipear with him 
in glory. 

A dull scholar! No, that cliild-owner of mine 
was no dull scholar — no lu'c'dloss listener, he. 
Ho pondered over all these words, and laid them 
up in his heart. My words, to him, were 
spirit and life. 

TIio child grew. He was no longer a child. 
Ho was a boy among boys. 

Ah, will ho not now forget the things which 
ho had heard and learned of mo? Tlie mother’s 
voice is not needed now, for the* boy can 
receive for himself, when jdaced before his 
sight, the message's I am entrust(;d to deliver. 
But will not thcs(3 messages appear to him as 
twice told tales, and nursery legend.'^ ? Will not 
newer friends b(i favoured, and the old pocket 
Bible bo displaced in his attentions and regards ? 
I am one among many candidates for the thoughts 
of his heart, and tho emotions of his soul now. 

He has plays and sports. Truly hits it been 
said of him, “thou lovest play full well.” Too 
well ? Hoes he not love play too well ? 

He lias lessons and studies. Will he not s.ay 
that too much .study is weariness to the fli'sh, 
and discard liis first instructor, saying, “When 
I have a more convenient season, I will call for 
thee ?” 

Nay, the boy did not dismiss me from his 
thoughts, nor was I alienated from his regards. 
The warning I was commissioned to convoy to 
him did not pass unheeded — “ Ih'joice, O young 
man, in thy youth, and let thine heart cheer 
tlieo in tlie days of tliy youth ; and walk in the 
ways of thine henrt, and in the sight of thine 
eyes; but know thou that for all these things 
Ood will bring thee into judgment.” vSo, while 
ho OTOw in strength and stature, and gave proof 
of the energy of bis character and the buoyancy 
of his spirits in hours of relaxation from more 
serious engagements, be did not forget where 
wisdom alone can bo found, and where is “ the 
place of understanding.” 

Ho I say that he was witliout fault? that 
my young owner had escaped tho tendency to 
evil inherent in every child of Adam ? that no 
vain thoughts ever entered his mind ? that no 
infirmities of temper ever disturbed his peace ? 
tiiat the world and the world’s pleasures 
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exercised no influence over bis soul P that he 
was proof against temptation, and never “gave 
place to the devil P” 

No, no: I have scon him when anger has 
rnfiled his brow, and envy and disappointments 
have chilled liis heart. I have knowm when a 
word lias disturbed In's calmness, and when, 
carried away by the exuberance of a joyous 
spirit, ho has transgressed the bounds of pro- 
priety and fallen into sin. 

But have 1 not felt the tears of penitence, as 
they fell on mo, when I alone witnessed how ho 
humbled him.se1f bolbre liis- God, and cast him- 
self on the mercy of liis SaAuour ? Have I not 
heard the pray c'r which, “ going not out of feigned 
lips,” my Mastcrwill ncyer despise nordisregard ? 
tho prater which I had taught him — “Have 
mercy upon me, O God, according to tliy loving 
kindness; according unto tlie multitude of thy 
tender mercies blot out my transgressions. 
Wash me thoroughly Irom mine iniquity, and 
cleanse me from my sin : for 1 acknowledge my 
transgressiou ; and my sin is ever before me. 
Create in me a clean lieart, O God, and renew 
a right sjiirit within me. Cast me not away 
from thy presence, and take not thy Holy 
Spirit from me.” 

And when tliat peace which God’s good Spirit 
only can breathe was shed abroad in liis heart, in 
answer to his earnest cry, and he felt that h(' 
could use a.s l)is own, tho words wliicli T had 
taugld him: “1 liate vain Ihoughts ; but tby 
laAV do I love. Thou art my liiding-place and 
my shield : I hope in thy word. Hepart fi’om 
me, ye CA'il doers ; for I will keep tlie command- 
ments of my God. Ujdiold me according unto 
thy word, that 1 may live ; and let mo not be 
ashamed of my hope ;” than did he know in his 
soul how true is my declaration, “ Great peace 
liavc tht'Y whicli love thy law ; and nothing shall 
ofTciul them.” 

I do not think that it was known then, by 
any but our common Master — his and mine — 
how constant was my young owner’s intercourse 
Avith me; nor hoAv, step liy step, and “from 
strength to strength,” as help was giA'cn to us 
both — to him to learn, to me to tcacli — i opened 
to him the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, 
and led him to comprehend, Avitli all saints, 
what is the breadth and length and dcptli and 
height, and to know the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge ; how I brought him daily 
near and still nearer to his Saviour’s feet, in 
humbleness and love ; and hoAV thus beholding, 
“as in a glass, tho glory of the Lord,” ho was 
“changed into the same image, from glory to 
glory, as by tlie Spirit of tho Lord,” 

But neither could the cfloct of this constant 
and familiar intercourse be unseen and mifelt. 
Of little avail will it bo for any to boast of their 
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acquaintance with mo, -when they lioar ray word 
indeed, but do not the things wliieh 1 teach. 
It was not thus with ray youthful owjier. His 
heart overflowed with love ; his life was a life of 
obedience to parental control and guidance ; the 
law of truth was on his lips, because the kw of 
his God was written on his heart. Was not I 
a happy teacher to have such a learner ? and ho, 
a happy learner to have such a teacher ? 

I had companions. !My owner was no longer 
thought the “ dull scholar ” as in former days; 
but an ardent persevering student; ‘‘simple” 
indeed, as I would have him, “ coneerningf cnl 
but “wise unto that which is good.” The 
lightest discourse to whicli lie listened from any 
who shared with iiio the business of informing 
his mind, though hhuiding amusement w'ith 
instruction, would have raised no blush on the 
cheek of innocence ; while to mau^ of these 
companions was 1 indebted for oniorcing my 
most important prece})ts, and explaining to his 
vet immature nndcrstandiiig what might, to 
him, appear obscure and “hard lo be under- 
stood ” in my language or design. Holy and 
honourable help-meeds wore these to me in the 
great object of my ('arthly existemee — to “ make 
W'ise unto salvation through iaiih in Clirist 
Jesus,” “whose,” I may truly say, “ 1 am ; and 
whom I serve.” 


EREDERICK II .AND ZIETIIEN. 

Few princes have acquired gn'ator celebrity 
than Frederick ii, king of Frussia, more gene- 
rally know'll as Frederick the Great. If he did 
not raise the country over which he reigned to 
the rank of one of the nations of Europe, he at 
least consolidated her strength, and enabled Ikt 
to take that place wdiieli she now' occiqiios as 
one of the “live great powers.” Of his re- 
ligious character, truth compels us to speak in 
very disparaging terms. Some German writers 
arc inclined to put this down to the mistakes of 
his early training. “An austere education, pe- 
dantic instruction, and severe trials,” says one 
of them, “ had given the character of Frederick 
II an early finrmess and maturily, but at the 
same time had produced in liiiii a decided aver- 
sion to much that at that time was usual and 
highly respected, and inclined liim to the new 
French philosophy.” Voltaire, and others of 
the same class, stood high in his esteem, and 
enjoyed his friendship. JTis love for making 
ludicrous applications of Holy Scripture was 
excessive, as is proved by many anecdotes re- 
lated of him. It is said of Naamau the Syrian, 
that he was ‘^a ^reat man with his master and 
honourable, a mighty man of valour;” but, sad 
drawback to his earthly prospcrily, “ he wa 


leper.” Frederick acquired for himself, even 
during life, high renown in the world’s estima- 
tion, was successful in his undertakings, w'as 
beloved by his subjects, for bis rule was advan- 
tageous and his reign was glorious ; but, alas ! 
greater stain on his otherwise celebrated name — 
Frederick ii was an infidel. 

It will naturally bo supposed that a prince of 
sucli talents and powder on the one hand, and 
I of such sentiments on the other, could assemble 
around him many congenial spirits, w'hom he 
would influence in no ordinary degree, and by 
whom ho w ould iu his turn be influenced. Thus 
the court and the Iving often miii ually encou- 
raged and inflamed each other, until religion be- 
came a laughing-stock, and oven the royal 
dinner-table wns considert'd no unfit place for 
jests on the most saen'd subjects. But tbougli 
the society of the Frussian court w'as at this 
period deeply infected w ith the spirit of infide- 
lity, that God who, when his chosen people w'ore 
sunk in tlu; low est depths of sin, and when w icked 
kings l(‘d tin; nation nsti-ay, raised up an Elijah 
to rebuke an Aliab, and preserved for himself 
seven thousand who had not bow'cd the knee 
to the imagi' of Baal, left not himself without 
w it ness in Jh'ussin ; witnesses, too, w'hose position 
in the country forced the most reckless and 
abandoned of the infidels to listen with respect 
to their words, and who, led by the (Spirit of 
God, feared not, even in the presence of the 
monarch himself, to rebuke the enemies of the 
Almighty, obliging them to quail before them, 
and w'ho, if they did not convince by their argu- 
ments or persuade by their piety, closed the 
mouths of their opponents. Sucli an one was 
General Ziethen. 

This oflicer was a great favoui-lte of king 
Frederick. He had distinguished himself highly 
in tlu! service of his country, aiul Frederick fully 
appreciated his abilities and zeal, as the follow'- 
ing anecdote will siiflieo to show. Upon one 
occasion General Ziethen fell asleep at the 
royal table. “ Let him sleep,” said the king, 
“ho has watched long enough for our safety.” 
This speech does as much credit to I'Vederick 
himself os to Ziethen, and wc can only regret 
that he who could show so much kindness to a 
deserving servant should think lightly of that 
greatest exhibition of love which the Son of 
God displayed towards fallen man, the giving of 
his life as a ransom for many. 

Wc have said thus much as introductory to a 
scene which once took place at the royal dinner- 
table at S.ans Souci, between the aged general 
and tlio numarch. 

It happened that General Ziethen was invited 
on Good Friday to dine wdth the king. The 
pious old man, whose deliverance from many 
dange rs had probably deeply impressed his soul 
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with a eeiiso of God’s mercy, and whose frequent 
deprivations of the ordinances of religion during 
the days of his active life had taught him their 
value, and who, now tliat^his battles were over, 
ished to spend the residue of his days in pre- 
paring for iiis latter end, made a practice of 
receiving the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
on Good IViday. Having so done, he passed 
the rest of the day in pious contemplation, in 
which ho was unwilling to be interrupted or 
disturbed. For this reason he declined the 
king’s invitation. 

8omo time after Ziethen dined at tlic royal 
table at Saus Souci. The king joined in, or 
rather led, the witty and jovial conversation for 
which the society of the palace was celebrated. 
In the height of his mirth, Frederick suddenly 
turned round and addressed to Ziethen a flip- 
pant question about the sacrament, of which the 
general had partaken on Good hViday. AVe do 
not repeat the question, for we think that the 
less such speeches arc known the better. 
{Suffice it to say, the question was of an impious 
character. A loud laugli burst from tlio gay 
compauy which surrounded the table. Some 
laughed from courtiiTship ; some, because per- 
haps they shared the irndigious sentiments of the 
king; some, because otliers laughed. Ziethen 
alone was unmoved, lie shook his hoary head, 
indeed a crown of glory, got up, and after bow- 
ing low to the king, addressed, in an unfaltering 
voice, the follouiiig words to him : — 

“Your majesty knows that in war 1 have 
never feared any danger, and that whenever it 
was required 1 have n'solutely risked my life for 
you and for the country. 'JMiis feeling still 
luiimatos mo, and if it is of any use, and you 
command it, T will willingly lay my hi'ad at 
your feet. But there is One above us, who 
is more than you and 1 — more than all men 
— the {Saviour and liedeemcr of the world, 
who has dearly purchased salvation for us 
with his blood. That holy Saviour 1 cannot 
allow to be ridiculed ; for on him rests my faith, 
my trust, and my hope in life and in death. In 
the strength of this faith your brave army has 
courageously fought and conquered; if your 
majesty undermine it, you uiidermino at the 
same time tlie Avelfare of the slate. This is a 
true saying indeed. May it please your majesty 
to excuse my freedom.” 

A death-like silence pervaded the whole room. 
The king, with evident emotion, offered to the 
honest old general his right hand, laid his left on 
his shoulder, and spoke deeply affected : “ Happy 
Ziethen ! I wish I could believe like you ; hold 
fast your faith. It shall be done no more.” 

It was impossible after such an impressive 
scene that the conversation should flow in its 
ordinary chajinel. The king himself could lind 
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no means of introducing any other topic. 
Although the dinner was but l^lf over, he rose 
from the table, and gave a sign of dismissal to 
the guests. But to Ziethen he offered his hand, 
saying, “ Come with me into my closet.” 

What conversation took place between tbe 
king and the good old man who had just rebuked 
him, He who seeth in secret can alone know. 
No one can read this anecdote without feeling 
how manfully Ziethen discharged his duty to his 
God under most trying circumstances, and yet 
how completely ho preserved the respect which 
was duo to his king. He fulfilled the apostolic 
iiijimctiou, “Fear God: honour the king,” in 
such a manner as to show others that these duties 
ar(‘ not incompatible with each other. 

Nor must we refuse to Frederick the praise 
which is due to him. Tliougli his censor had 
not liesitated to rebuke him in the presence of 
his boon companions (and his conduct plainly 
shows that he felt it), he exhibited not the 
slightest irritation or displeasure ; nay, instead 
of visiting Ziethen, as many a monarch would 
have done, with a reprimand at the moment and 
expidsion from his palace for the future, he be- 
stowed on him the highest marie of respect in 
his power by imdting him to his private apart- 
ment, leaving to themsclvc's his other guests, 
many of whom were probably the companions of 
his hours of relaxation from the affairs of state, 
or the sharers bt)th of his studies and sentiments. 
And it is gratifying to be able to add that 
Frederick’s friendship for Ziethen remained un- 
abated to tlie death of that veteran warrior, or 
rather survived it. At a period subsequent to 
the occurrence just related, General Ziethen asked 
leave to appear at a review, though he had 
arrived at a great age. I’lie king not only 
granted the request, but voluntarily gave him 
leave “to appear without the incumbrance of a 
dress uniform,” adding, “ should the weather 
proY(‘. too cold, I conjure you to spare your 
health and rather not appear in the field, than 
subject yourself 16 an indisposition, ^y a too 
ardent zeal for my service. After such long 
and glorious services as you have performt'd, you 
are well entitled to the rights of a Koman 
veteran. This is the advice of your gracious 
king.” AVhen the king ^^as inmmied of the 
death of Ziethen by the adjutant of Ids regi- 
ment, he at first seemed much struck, but re- 
collecting himself immediately, said, with much 
composure, “ I have long expected this misfor- 
tune, but I shall jffways ri'grot that I did not 
see and converse with my dear General Ziehen, 
that worthy and deserving man, before bis death. 
His I’egimeut Avib find his loss irreparable. 
For my part, I lose a father and a friend, but 
my successors will tjjke care that bis memory 
does not perisli in the country ; one who served 
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security uttered harsh but true words to the 
townsmen ; setting before them the sad state to 
wliieh th('y had reduced themselves, and 
informing them that, little as they were 
aware of the fact, tlieir great Pimiee was gone 
from them, and liad left them to Ihemselvea. i 
Startled by this news, which is ascertained to 
be too trne, Conscience begins to second Godly^ 
fear’s arousing remonstrance, lilltlic inhabitants j 
are so awakened and excited tliat they burn the ! 
house of Carnal-security, and begin a new search | 
for Emmanuel, but in vain. Nor will the Lord j 
Secretary admit them to a confenniee. Hack- j 
sliding Mansoiil has grieved the Spirit of (jJod. . 
Eoanerges preriches to them on their sins. Con- i 
science preaches too; urging tlnir guilt homo 
upon them \\itli terrible severity, though greatly 
blaming his own supineiiess. 

AYhen did sin bring anything but sorrow? 
Nor does the criminality of evim God’s people 
ever fail to he attended by its just and lament- 
able eonsccpienccvS. AV'luit weeping eyes, what 
desolate hearts, w hat di’eary despondency follow 
the processes of backsliding ! 

“ About this time, tliere was a great sickness 
in the town of Mansoul, and most of the in- 
habitants were greatly alllictcd. Yea, the caj)- 
taiiis also, and men of war, were brought thei'i by 
to a languishing condition, and that for a long 
time together; so that in cas»‘ of an invasKji j 
nothing could to purpose now' have been done, ! 
either by the townsmen or lield-oliieers. Oh! ; 
how' many pale faces, weak hands, feeble knees, 
and staggering men were now seen to Avalk the 
streets of Mansoul ! Hero were groans, there 
])ants, and yondi'r lay those that w'cre ready to 
faint.” ' 

“The garments, loo, which Emmanuel had | 
given them were but in a sorry case ; some weie i 
rent, somewhere lorn, and all in a nasi-, cu - | 
dition; some also did hang so loosely upon ■ 
them, that the next hush they came at was 
ready to pluck them olf.” 

WThosc mind will not recur at Ibis passagi' l(» 
that beautiful tliougli iamiliar passage in wliich 
the poet Cowper refers to such a crisi.s ? 

Where id the ble.s.soclness I Icnew 
When I saw the Jiord '{ 

Where is that SDul-refreshiag \ic\v 
Of Jesus and his word ? 1 

What peaceful hours J on re enjoyed ! 

How sweet their meiiiory .still ! 

But they have loft an .'iching \oid 
The world can never hi I, 

The dearest idol I have known, 

Whate’er that idol he; 

Help me to tear it from thy throne. 

And woi-ahip only thee.” 

The jienikmcc (;f tho a\yakcncd backslider is 
iij)])roi)riatcly exhibited by the representation of 


a day of fasting appointed for the iidiabitants of 
Mansoul (an observance exceedingly familiar 
to the times m whicli the allegorist lived), and 
an address is forwju’ded to tlic Prince for pardon, 
sent by the hands of Mr. Ujiderskmding, the 
lord mayor. But the Prince would not come 
downi, nor admit that the gate should be opened 
to liim, but sent him an answ'or to this effect: 
“ They have turned their back unto me, and 
not their face; hut now' in the time of their 
trouble they say to me, Arise and save us. 
But can they not now' go to Mr. Carnal-se- 
ciirity, to wlmiu they went w'hen they turned 
from m{‘, and Tn.'ike him their leader, their lord, 
and their protection, now in their trouble; whv 
now in tlunr troul)le do they visit me, since in 
tlieir pro.sperily tluy went astray ?” IMie Lord 
Mayor, therefore, reliirn.s disconsolate. 
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Bo not dislicartcued, my poor reader, if thy 
petitions for a restoration to heaven’s favour 
seem to mee( hut little response. It is a part 
of thy liuiniliation ; bear it. It is a tesff of thy 
sincerity ; .shrink not from it. But be assured, 
that tliy rejieated earnest prayers will not fail 
ultimately of acceptance. ost thou value tho 
blessing? Hbriuk not from tlie ordeal. Tho 
intensity of thy earnestness is not merely a 
condition of tliy pardon, but a part of tho 
process by wliich it is effected. 
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THE PULPIT IN THE 
EAMILY. 

ALL TUESE THINGS AJIE AGAINST ME.* 

And liad not Jacob ample cause, in 
rosp(‘ct of all human appoaranccs, to 
^way this? Wlio would ha\e drav.n any 
. other iuierenc(>, had lie been in .lacob’s 
situation, or evcji a nuTO (‘aim obscrxer 
of that situation? Joseph Avas lost to his eyes, 
apparently I'or ever ; Siiuefui was d(Aaiued for no 
friendly jmrpose, as far as he could augur; ami 
noAV, Benjamin Avas demanded ; and Avliat end of 
good was it possible to foresee in such a strange, 
capricious demand ot‘ the Egyptian ruler? The 
inference seimved unavoidabl(‘, “ All these i 
are against nu'.” Yet avc knoAV how completely 
the reverse of this was the issue. Plain and 
obvious as seenu'd the judgment Jacob jiro- 
nctiuiec^d on his own prosp<‘ets, every part of it 
was Avrong. All those tilings Avei\‘./br him; for 
him, personally ; for him, sociidly ; for him, tem- 
porally ; for him, eternally. 

What occasioned tliis opposition betAA'ixt a])- 
pearanccs and reality ? As tar as Jacob’s state 
of mind was concc'rned, it Avns his ignorance of 
the Avays of Ood, joined to precipitancy of judg- 
ment and vacillation of faith. He judged befoi’e 
the time, ile should have remcmb('red Iioav tlu' 
Lord had led him, as avcU as Avliat the Lord 
could do, and so should liave trusted on. In Iho 
chain of God’s providential dealings with Jacob, 
there was one link out of sight, and but one. 
J’his was iho life and elevation of Joseph, 
Wanting this, all was dark, all A\a8 Avrong. See, 
then, how much error one particle of ignorance 
may produce. Mark how tlie absence of light 
and truth on one little point may give a Avrong 
meaning to all that is knoAA'n besides. 

Let us, hoA\ever, notic('. more distinctly some 
of the relleetiona Avbicb these dcsjiondiiig Avords 
of the patriarch appear naturally to suggest: — 
Eirst, the providence of God often, it must bo 
admitted, does Avear a liostile external aspect 
towards bis oavu pcoiilc. Erom the earliest 
times,* things have often seemed to be against 
the servants of God, and that not in a slight 
degree, or in a few things, but often in almost 
all things; in thcmselATs, in their families, in the 
world, in the ]n’esent, in the future — all has 
seemed to be agaiust them. 

Now ill a world of siu and open rebellion 
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against God, that the course of things should 
be afllietive and hostile, so to speak, towards 
those who continued in that rebellion, is 
nothing more than might be predicted under 
a righteous governor of the world. That tho 
way of transgressors should be hard, that tho 
path of the Avickial should be thorny, could be no 
surprise oven to the transgressors themselves. 
But the speetaelo often ])reseiited is, that of tho 
humble, holy, and devout Christian east into cir- 
cumstances of deepest perplexity, distress, and 
suffering. Sometimes his trials ha\'e arisen in 
the orilinary train of natural causes and cveuts ; 
sometimes from porseeutions in the Avorld; ami 
sometimes, as in the instance of Job, in eonse- 
quenee of a distinct permission of outA^mrd evil 
to test to the uttermost his faith and endur- 
ance. To render his condition, as thus exposed 
to trials, more conspicuous, he beholds around 
him the contrast often of c.ise, affluence', pOAver, 
*aiid success enjoyed by the Avieked and the 
oppressor, lienee the peiqjlexity and expostula- 
tion of the psalmist, “Wherefore do the wicked 
prosper?” 

The natural iintieipation, perhaps, Avould ho 
that for thosi5 A\ho had returned to God, and 
sought to Ih'e a life of faith and obedience to 
him, there should bo some sc'curity against tho 
mass of exteriml evils in this life. Our shallow 
judgment inigld beforehand have been disposed to 
predict, for till' servants of God, some such visible 
exemption. 1 ti our picture of their existence, avo 
should he prone to invest them Avith unseen 
securities against the access of anxiety or suffer- 
ing ; Ave should imagine their inward peace never 
broken, their prospc'ct never shaded; or should 
have cA'en created for them some briglit Goshen, 
some happy scene of heavenly existence, in 
the present evil Avorld. But it is not so.* 
Ncith(.r from the beginning has it been so. One 
licavenly Eatber ordains for his i)Ooplc, after 
they become such, a period, greater or less, of 
trial and of eonllict, in Avhieli tlu'v must neccs- 


Jty tliis it is nut mount to iinj)ir;ii w li.it c.xponencu 
and scripture alike testify, that the priulonce, the dili- 
gence, and tho skill Avhich true religion givc.s those Avho 
ai*e influenced hy it, have in general an important ofiFect in 
piomoting tonipural happiuoss ; nor tlmt in all seasons, 
even in his darkest moments, the Christian has a ounsola- 
lion that imikes him immoa.sur.ibly superior to tho 
Avorldling. Kcligiun, it eamiot bo doubted, is largelA* 
favourable to tho promotion of liappiness, even in this 
life. All that is meant to be conveyed is that, for disi 
plinary jmi’poses and for ultimately kind «nds, tho provi- 
douce of God sometimes Aveai'S a threateuiug aspect to 
his children. 
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sarily mingle much with the rest of mankind, 
and become exposed to the scorn and reproaches 
and persecutions of tho ungodly, and in which, 
too, they meet m*th their fuU share of trials and 
sufterings. And these trials are often so many, 
and so Tong continued, and Bometimes so dark 
in their aspect, and seemingly so hopeless and 
inextricable, that the words o^ Jacob offer tlicm- 
selves irresistibly to the thoughts, “All these 
things are against me.’* Yet, in the patriarch’s 
ease, this judgment was utterly wrong ; and it is 
so no less in the case of every one of God’s 
people. It is true tliat many events are for the 
time afflictive, and wear the ujqrzamnce of oppo- 
sition to the Christian ; but in reality they are 
not against him, but for liiin. In the merciful 
mtention which jK'rmils them, in tho overruling 
wisdom W’hich deterinim‘3 their effect, and often 
in the very instrumentality which brings them 
about, they elicit some higlier and rnainellous 
issue of good. The deepest afflictions bocoine 
agents of light, and hope, and progress. To tho 
hasty inference of Jacob, wo are able to oppose 
tho more comprehensive d('claration of the 
apostle Paul : “ Tor we know that all things y oi’k 
together for good to them that love God, to 
them that are called according to his purpose.” 

We arc farther tauglit, by this instance of the 
mistaken inference of Jacob, that we m*e to for- 
bear drawing tlie unqualified coneluision wliich 
outward appearances would warrant. Admit the 
possibility of one particle being imsoon in God’s 
ways, and there is ample opening for the solution 
of any perplexity. How strikingly was this 
truth exhibited in this crisis of tiic aged pa- 
triarch’s story. Eveiy circiunstauce tliat the eye 
of sense, or the calculations of reason could lake 
account of, seemed against liim ; and yet the 
gloom they diffused o\er the circle of his earthly 
prospects, was the simple effect of ignoranee on 
one jxjiut alone. Uesources were failnig in Iho 
land of promise ; the journey of his sons to 
Egypt had ended in the detention of one of their 
nuiiiDer; a peremptory demand is made for liis 
youngest boy, the child of Ids old age, and the 
sole representative now left him of her whose 
memory he fondly clierishcd, and of that child 
whose fate had semned one of sucli cruel disaster. 
Meanwhile, diminished supply in the dwelling 
gave daily warning that sonicthiiig must be 
(lone ; nay, that Benjamin mmt ho surrendered. 
Bitter necessity! is the old pilgrim to bo bereft 
of this last solace and light of Ids age, with the 
jirospeet of soon sinking to the grave ? Will 
nothing avail in his circumstances, but to liazard 
his last treasure? Yet, even at this dark and 
hupolesa moment, whoever could have given him 
one minute particle of iutelligence of that wdiich 
was really the case; had any one, in possossion 
of tho fact, been now at his side to whisper the 


brief announcement, Joseph rules Egy^itJ* how 
would the darkness from all quarters have 
vanished, and a new mcanino have gleamed forth 
from eve^ one of the “afl things” tliat wore 
against him ! ' * 

Had this been ilie only instance of the kind 
recorded in Scripture, it had sufficed for tho pur- 
pose designed, which is to guard us, in our 
short-sighted impatience, from making our own 
calculations tho rule of the Divine dispensa- 
tions, or our own penetration the gauge of the 
Divine purposes. But sacred Idstory is full of 
such instances, all written for our example 
and consolation, “ that w'o through faith and 
patience might inherit tho promises.” The 
single circumstance to consider is, “that the 
thoughts of God are not as our thoughts, nor 
his ways as our w’ays.” If wo know' not emg 
thing, il* we are not acquainted w'itli every possi- 
bility in any given conjuncture, then, at that 
point where our knowledge fails, an ample 
opening is left for the interposition of Him 
“ who is wonderful in counsel, excellent in 
working, and whose Avays are past finding out.” 

Shall u\' then, who stand on the margin of 
things — Avho gain hut a passing glimpse of a part 
of llis ways, who'te plans include eternity — snail 
ice prcsinn(,‘ to make absolute judgment of bis 
dispensations? Js it not befitting our igno- 
rance 1o suspend our decision, even in the dark- 
est hour, and to say Avith the projihet, “HoAVCA'cr 
adA'crse all tilings si'cm, yet tin; secret purpose 
and sequel may be benignant si ill. Who can 
tell? for AA'e are in tlie hands of liim wdio 
docth all things well.” 

Nay, AAC are summoned to n si ill higher duty 
than that of simple suspense. N ot only are avc to 
forbear affirming tho ahnolule conclusion, “ all 
Ihcse things are against me,” but, in the darkest 
times, if avo have givmi ourselATs to the Lord, 
we are to rep'^e mj/Udt and clieer/ul trust in the 
Divine dispensations^ silently to hope on amidst 
trials, and to give ourselves earnestly to every 
actiAc effort in Ihe path of duty. Thus Job, 
Avheii baffled uud pt'rjilexed in his searchings 
after God, and forced to exchiiin, “ Oh tliat I 
kncAV Avhere 1 might llnd him,” still held fast to 
tho duty of trust : “ Though lie slay me, yet Avill I 
trust in him.” “ Who is among you,” saith ihe 
prophet Isaiah (1. 10), “ that fcarcth tho Lord, 
that obeyeth tho voice of his servant, that walheth 
in darkness and hath m) light? Let liim trust in 
the name of the Lord, and stay upon his God.” 
And to unyielding trust, when all outAvard cir- 
cumstanccs seem adverse, the Christian must 
join activity in the cause of Christ. The late 
eminent Andrew Fuller early attained high rap- 
tures in his personal experience; but bo was 
equally a stranger to doubt or religious dejec- 
tion. When asked how it was that he enjoyed 
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this exemption from distressing anxiety, his 
characteristic reply was, that he had no time for 
questionings. He was so ac'tively absorbed in 
his Master’s work that opportunity for morbid 
anxiety was precluded, ana a sounder habit of 
thougiit superinduced, tliat of simple depend- 
ence on tlio Bedeemer’s merits, and an absolute 
self-consecration to bis will and glory. In sucli 
steadfast trust and unremitting activity may 
you too, dear reader, who now deem “ all things 
against you,” find a safe retreat. 

“P\it tliou thy tinist in Qod; 

In duty’s path go on; 

Fix on Ins word tliy Htoadfaat eye, 

So shall thy -woi-k be done.” 

But all who read those lines may not be of 
the number of tliose who are entitled, in their 
present state, to hope well of their prospects, 
either in time or eternity. They may still ho 
enemies to God by wicked works. They have 
refused the offer of salvation made tlirough the 
blood of Christ. They stand out against God’s 
authority, and against the calls of God’s mercy, 
and they, too, live in a world of change and 
trial, and ofientimrs they have to exclaim in 
their difiicLiUics, “ All lhcs(‘ things are against 
me.” Keverses plunge them in ])OV(‘rty ; sick- 
ness overtakes tlicni ; their earthly prospects 
offer no relief; tlio a'^peci of eternity is terrible ; 
all things are against them. Tliey stand out 
in their neglect of tlic claims of tlieir Creator, | 
and while this enmity of the carnal mind con- j 
tinues, can anything in the universe ho for 
them? “There is no pence, saitli my God, to 
the wicked;” but yet there is hope. Let him 
turn from tl\e evil of his Avays. Let him fh'O to j 
the cross of Christ. Let him cast himself upon 
the Saviour. Let him seek forgneneas at the 
Ihrono of grace. God is yet waiting to he 
gracious; and even the trials of this life arc sent 
to bring tlie sinner to bis foolstool. Jfrom the 
moment, dear reader, that y ou cast a belicA’ing 
though trembling glance at the finished work of 
the Saviour, the aspect and relation of all 
things around you Avill be ebaugod. ]U‘<*(mcilcd 
to God in Christ, all things will work togetlicr 
for your good, both here and liereafter. 

^ In the lo7ig pilgrimage of life, many are the 
vicissitudes the Christian meets w'itli, manp^ the 
incidents of the way and not onoe or twice in 
hia course may ho have been reduced to almost 
utter despair, as far ^ sense can discern, by the 
difficulties of the way. But he still holds on, and 
gains at length the sight of liome ; nay, at last 
enters into rest, according to the promise. And 
what noAV is his vioAv of those remembered 
trials P> Is it not concurrent with the apostle’s 
language, that they nU worked together for his 
good ? Every cloud, every storm, every wave, 
had its mission and effect. The voyage was still 1 


homeward. He was faithful in whom the bO' 
liover trusted ; and the mystery which looked 
often so dark and appalling in his trials on 
earth, is uoav seen to be the consummate exer- 
tion and display of Diviiio wisdom and loire in 
working out his higher Avelfare and everlasting 
deliverance. 


1B1S1I BOM AN CATHOLICS IN 
AMEBICA. 

Fea-hs liavo been expressed in some quarters 
that “the Irish exodus” would exert an evil in- 
fluence on the destiny of the great transatlantic 
republic. It was thought that such a vast 
annual influx of ignorant, superstitious popu- 
lation, implicitly obedient to a despotic priest- 
hood, and acting under foreign political influ- 
ence, might, in an age or two, give a new 
tendency to the current of American society, 
and ultimately divert it altogether from the 
channel of Brotestantism. It was alleged that 
the Boman Catholic; element was daily gaining a 
predominant influence, which the stern energies, 
independent spirit, and governing power of the 
Anglo-Saxon race Avould he unable to resist. 
According to a paper read by a IMr. Bohinson to 
a statistical society at Clinton, NeAV York, tho 
gross population of tlu' Union was, in 1850, a 
litth' more than twenty-three milliona. Of th( 
white popnlnfioii ho ealeulafed more than 
Ijalf were Celts, more than a third Celts of Irish 
origin, and more tliajt a scveiitli Ckdls of Insh 
hirlh. If thest' acted togetlicr under Papal in- 
fluence, and 011 all occasions of conflict between 
the native political parties threw their influence 
into one scale or the other, they would he able 
gradually to introduce tlie despotism which has 
so long cursed Austria and Italy, instead cf the 
freedom under which tho United Elates have 
made such marvelloiis progress, and Avhich is 
due to the ascendancy of Protestantism. 

But tlie statistics of Mr. Bohinson are in- 
correct. Afore aecnrafo calculations, based 
upon the census of 1850, and upon the ascer- 
tained rates of natural increase and of immi- 
gration, give results Avliich are very different. 
In 1850, eleven millions, or nearly half the popu- 
lation of the Union, AVf're Anglo-Saxon; a mil- 
lion and a half Avero Protestants from Ireland of 
English and Scottish origin, and only two mil- 
lions Celtic Irish, tho remainder being foreimers 
of various nations and negroes, or peo;^e of 
colour. Thus Ave see tliat the Protestant ele- 
ment greatly prepondemtes, and would continue 
to do BO if the whole Boman Catholic jmpiila- 
tion of Ireland were transplanted to the United 
States. 

But wore it otherwise, the men of Saxon race 
nud scriptural faith would b© sure to maintaia 
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their ascendancy, and give stability to their in- 
stitutions. Their industry, perseverance, and 
steadiness of purpose — their intelligence and 
skill— their imrivalled aptitude for civil govern- 
iiient, and, above all, the religion of the Bible, 
■would always enable them to rule even a iniyo- 
rity of such an impulsive, improvident, and 
ignorant people as the bulk of llu; Irish lioiiian 
Calliolics are, avIio trust themselves to the 
guidance of leaders that never have sufficient con- 
fidence in one another to pursue a consistent 
course of policy for any li'iigth of lime. 

Besides, there is soinelliing truly wonderful 
in the power of American nationality to neutral- 
ize foreign influences, and melt down into one 
mass the hetei-ogeneons materials that an* poured 
in from all the nalions of Europe. It is not 
easy to aeeouni for the ])o\Yer that thus general 
out of the most uiigenial elements, lhat intense 
Amprhti.iam wliicli jiervades the pojnilation of 
the United States. ]t is not the spell of anli- 
(piity that produces this strong national feeling, 
'i'here are no hoary rums iheiv, with their his- 
toric memories and their witeliing legends. 
There are, no holy places, lioly wells, or “ances- 
tral tivijs;” no voiees from the olden tiuK* to 
inspire the s])iiit ol* patriotism, and produce 
that superstitious attachiuenl ^^hiell Eiiro))eans 
feel for “the fatlnudand.” America has liad jio 
fabulous or ]j('roie age, no race of demigod.s 
casting dowji their long shadow^ on posterity. 
The great rivers, immense lore-ds, SLiipeiid(»u.s 
mountains, and vast nigx'upled prairi(‘s, present 
no monuments of a long dishmt Pabt, when a 
race of eomjiundng progenitors founded great 
houses, and trausiniUed tlieu’ names and inherit- 
ances to the present goneratioii. America lias 
no lieraldry. Vet, wiblunic any such infliumces 
to n()!iri*sli tlic spird nf nalionality, we find the 
Amei'H'un peoph* nilensely patriot ic ; and what 
is most «’X.trao"diuar> , tliis feeling is imbibed by 
nearly all the immigrants afver residing a few 
years in the country, no maiter how hostile they 
may Inive b('en in llieir native eoiintiy to Ame- 
rican institutions. Tliere is nothing local, or sec- 
tional in this feeling. It is the Ifnhm States of 
which the American is proud, and for which he 
is ready to lay down lii.-^ life. Tlie most abject 
subj'X'ts of the pa];acy 3 ield insensibly to the 
influences wdiieli snrronnd tlwun in the great 
republic, and while animated by the spirit of 
freedom and solf-goverumeut, tliey gradually 
cast oft' “ the slough of slavish superstition.” 

Hence ■we liave had loud complaints from the 
Boman Oatliolic priests in America of the ex- 
tensive “ ajiosiusv” of the Irish immigrants. (.)ne 
of the pih-sts in particular, who went over to 
collect funds for “ the Catholic University,” wliile 
bitterly lamenting this general falling away 
from the cburcli of Homo, strongly deprecated 


any further omigratiou of liis co-rcligiouists 
from Ireland; and many of the same class at 
home have been doing the same. The Popish 
press in America and Ireland iias also taken up 
tlw; subject with great earnestness. 

It is amusing to see how the journals account 
for this laxity of principle among the Irish 
Koman Catholics, wlien they roach “the land of 
freedom.” They tell their readers that in Ii'e- 
land their church has suffered from persecution 
and poverty. They assert that the “ ffiithful” have 
been setlueed Irom the “ true fold” by bribes in 
tlm sliapc of food and clothing, etc., and tliiis 
proselytes have becui made by Protestants ; but 
only let them he free and prosperous, with no 
landlords to civeree them, witli good food on 
their own labli’s, and good broadcloth on their 
hacks, and Bibl(‘-readers or misbioiiari(*s would 
tempt them in vain. Tliey would cling devot- 
edly' to the faith of their fathers, and would be 
obedient as little children to the voice of their 
clergy. Well, in America they have got in 
abundance all thesis preservatives against Pro- 
testantism, and wliat is the consequence ? AVhy, 
that just in proportion as they have them, they 
“ ojyjsfafisi' 

We have this fact on llie testimony of the 
Boman Catholic organs which are most in the 
confidence of the priesthood, and which are 
most ultramontane in their teacliing. The 
“American Cell” is conducted by an Irishman, 
who b(‘ars the following testimojiy on the sub- 
ject : “ No one knows the increase of the 
dangler who has not been among our people 
here. A sudden change, and morally a sad on(‘, 
it is for many of them. Animal food, broad- 
cloth. democratic familiarity, bad brandy — these 
arc the Bgypliau jdagues of the transplanted 
(k'lts. Ami as sure as tlie ])liyyii-al man i'eels 
tlie eliange, so sure does lh(‘ moral man. With 
some, ahnost flte onhj tliri/ really hear is the 

t^'uiday after landiny*^ 

An improvement in their material condition is 
usually accompanied by a better education. In 
Ireland, various local and political influences 
prev(‘nt the manifestation of the spirit of inde- 
pen d(‘nee, which temporal prosperity and even 
secular edueat ion, to some exlcmt, gimerate in the 
Boman Catholic mind. Jbit in America tho 
emigrant is free from all those laqiressivo influ- 
ences, and he dan's to up’pear what he really is, 
to avow his convictions, and assert the right of 
private judgment. If the priest attempts to 
browbi'ut him, ho reminds the priest that he is 
not in Ireland, and that his (jursc has lost its 
terror. At all events, it is an admitted fact that 
the Irish in Aiiu'rica rapidly depart from the 
creed of Bomanisin, and defy the power of the 
church. The Dublin “Telegraph,^’ which has 
the hu’gest circulation of all the Itomau Catholic 
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joumala, rofcrred, some tlma ago, to the subject 
m the following terms : “ The Irish in America j 
aro perishing. Tliey nro lost — lost for ever — j 
themselves and tlieir children — if priests be not 
sent from Ireland. The demons of sensuality | 
surround them on all sides ; and there is no way, 
no means by which the demons can be dispersed 
but one — and that is by the administration of 
the saving sacramcnls of the church.” 

But what becomes of the Irish Itonian Catho- 
lics who desert the altars of their church in 
America? A considerable number of them, we 
trust, rejoice in their freedom from the power 
which the priest was able to wield over them in 
their native land, and which compelled them to 
eonceal their Protestantism to eseape the ruin 
wliieh threatened themselves and thc'ir families. 
These hasten to attend Protestant worship, and 
to place their children in the Sunday-school. It 
is, however, to be feared tluit the ma,jority — 
identifying Christianity and J’opory — cast off 
at once the terror of the priests and tlic restraints 
of religion, giving themselves up to a life of sin and 
of practical infidelity. Of this class, and of those 
who adlici’c to Romanism, it is remarked that 
they arc eom])aratively short-lived. The clfects 
of the climates irregular living, intemperate 
habits, and sabbath profanation, cause these 
“transplanted Celts” to wither and perish pre- 
inatui’cly. But their children yield easily to the 
plastic power of American institutions, and im- 
bibe the national spirit. TIk'v attend the schools, 
read the Scriptures, and become insensibly Pro- 
testant in the tone of their minds, even where 
they continue in connection with the church of 
Rome. All native Americans, of whatever race, 
aro enthusiastic republicans, and cannot, there- 
fore, be submissive Rapists, for the genius of the 
Papacy is absolute despoti.sin. Its advocate's 
sometimes assume tlio demoeralic tone, and 
Halter the people wn’lli empty phrase.s about tlio 
rights of man; hut these phrases ill disguise the 
antipatliy of the ehureli to popular freedom 
and self-government, which nc'cessarily involve 
liberty of conscience and right of private judg- 
ment. 

The friends of Protestantism and of freedom, 
therefore, need not have any tears for the issue. 
The Celtic and Popisli contribution to the deep 
and broad current of American society may dis- 
colour and disturb its margin for a time, but 
never can affect its onward tendency or cliange 
its constihu'ut elements. Ho who rules the desti- 
nies of nut ions will never, we confidently hope, 
suffer his ow n blessed book io give place to the 
priest on the free soil of America— a laud which 
contributes so largely to the dissemination of his 
word and the extension of his kingdom. But 
the duty of Protestanis on both sides of the 
Atlantic is not the less imperative, to use their 


best efforts, througb the Divine blessing, to bring 
the .Irish Roman Catholic emigrants under the 
power of gospel ti'utli. 


THE MISSIONARY PEDLAR OF THE 
VAUDOIS. 

The path of the Vandois mountain missionaries 
lay of old over some of th(i most romantic and 
classic ground in the woi-ld — paths trodden 
by the conquerors of the earth, and hallowed by 
apostolic feet. One of llu' most poetic of the 
A^iuclois historians* has grapliically described 
the route of the pilgrims, and the welcome they 
met at each well-known rc'sting-place. Through 
ibeir instrumentality, the hidden ones of the 
Lord were to be found on many an olive-clad 
slope, beneatli many a vine-embowcjed roof; on 
the Alpine snows, and in th(' fi'rtile glade; nay, 
even in the marble palaces of Cenoa, and amid 
the sevt'ii hills of papal Romo, there were thou- 
sands who no longer bowed the knee to Baab 

How like angi'ls’ visits must the annual 
arrival of these good men have appeared! 
“How beautiful on the mountains the feet of 
those that brought glad tidings ! ” Thero wcj*o 
physicians for the suffering body as well as the 
sin-sick soul amongst them, as tbero was one 
beloved Luke amongst the evangelists of Christ. 
The generality of readers, ue believe, aro not 
aware of the immense snecess which attended 
these early ministrations in the sontli ; it is best 
computed by the bitter cry which echoed from 
every part of the Roman hi('rarehy against the 
spread of gospel truth, and the di'cp, de*'p 
curses invoked on the rt'cipic'uts, under each of 
the oppi’obrious names by which they chose to 
designate them. 

There is jiowhere a more intoiTsling account 
of their progress than that furnished by one of a 
profession lilile honoured amongst us, but from 
whose writings we have already made some 
extracts — the inquisitor Eeinerns Saeeo. "VVe 
cannot, at the same time, but acknoAV ledge our 
obligation for what nppi'ars to us the voy dis- 
intcre.stcd Avay in which he has reported argn- 
inents that so im'sistibly condi'mn his oami creed. 

Our readers must be aw^are that tlio colpor- 
teurs of those days had no freight of printed and 
bound Bibles to bear from house to liouse ; all 
the missionary possessed wore a few manuscript 
copie.s of parts of the New’ IVs tarn cut, which no 
was obliged studiously to conceal, and furtively to 
circulate ; since the chscovery of such in his pos- 
session would have subjected him to imprison- 
ment, and probably to torture and death. 

Another peculiarity of these times must also 
be remembered iu the fact that there were not 
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then, as now, imirlicts and shops at which every 
article of necessity and luxury could be procured. 
Shut up in tlioir castles or remote villages, the 
ladies of those days, as w'ell as their domestics 
and retainers, lookt'd with impatience to the 
arrival of the travelling pedlar, wliosc pack 
general Ij^ contained tUo articles they most 
needed; and even when the annual stock of 
household luxuries, purchased at the distant 
fairs of Erankfort, Basle, Beauvais, or other 
large towns, was exhausted, the travelling mer- ! 
chant could supply them. But the inquisitor ' 
shall tell his own story. ' 

“ They ” (he is speaking oi' the Vandois mis- | 
sionaries) “ offer for sale to peo[)lo of quality, | 
ornamental articles, such as rings and veils, i 
After a purchase has been made, if the pedlar is ! 
asked, ‘Have you anything else ? ’ he aDswei*a, I 
‘I have jewels more precious than these things; ! 
I wouM make 3'ou a present of them, if you j 
W'culd promise not to betray mo to the clergy.’ 
Having been assured on this point, he says, 

‘ I have a pearl so brilliant that a man, by it, 
may learn to know God ; I have .anol.lier so splen- 
did* that it kindles the lo\c of God in the heart 
of him who possesses it,’ and so forth. He 
speaks of pearls metaphorically ; then he repeats 
some portion of Scripture ^sitli Mhich ho is 
familiar, such as that of St. Luke, ‘ The angel 
Gabriel was sdit,’ etc., or the words of deems 
Christ in John xiii., ‘ Ik’ibro the feast,’ etc. 
When he lias succeeded in gaining the attention 
of his hearers, he passes on to that jaissagc in 
Matt, xxiii. and Mark xii., ‘Woe unto you that 
devour widows’ houses,’ etc.; and when asktd 
to whom these denunciations arc to be apjdied, 
be says, ‘ To the clergy and the religious orders.’ 
Tiieii the heretic compan's the stale of the 
liomish church with his own. ‘ Your doctors,’ 
he says, ‘are ostentatious in their dress and 
manners ; they lov(^ the highest seats at table 
(Matt, xxiii.), and desire to be called Ma.sters 
(JBabbi) ; but we do not seek .such niasters.’ 
And again, ‘ They are unclnustc ; but each one of 
ua has his wife with -whom we live chastely.’ 
And agaiu, ‘They are rich and avaricious, to 
whom it is said, Woe unto you, rich men, who 
have here their reward ; but as lor us, wo an? 
content if w^e have food and raiment.’ And 
again, ‘ They fight, stir up wars, kill and burn 
the poor ; w'e, on the contrary, endure persecu- 
tion for righteousness’ sake. Among them it is 
a rare thing to find a doctor Avho knows literally 
three consecutive chapters of the New Testament; 
but among us there is scarcely aw’oman who does 
not know, as well as every man, how to repeat 
the wliole of the text in the vulgar tongue. And 
because w*c possess tlie true Christian faith, 
and all teach a pure doctrine, and recommend a 
holy life, the scribes and pharisees persecute 


us to death, even as they treated Christ him- 
self,’ etc. 

“After this, or some such address, the heretic 
says to his hearer, ‘ Examine and consider which 
is the most perfect ri'ligiou and the purest 
faith, w'hether ours or that of the liomish 
church, and choose it, whichever it may be.’ 
A person w'lio gives credit to such discourse, who 
imbibes eiTors of this kind, and becomes their 
artisan and defender, concealing the heretic in 
is house for many months, is initiated into all 
that relates to their sect.” 

There is an interesting version of this inci- 
dent from the pen of an American poet, which 
we insert in further illustration of the touching 
episode of the pcailar missionary. 

0 latly fair, these silks of miuo 
Arc beautiful and rare ; 

The richest web of the Indian loom, 

Which beauty’s self might weni*. 

And these j>earla are pure as thine own fjur neck. 
With whose radiant light they vie ; 

1 have brought them wiU? me 11 weary way : 

Will my gentle lady buy ?” 

And the lady smiled on the worn old man, 

Through thn dark and clustering curls 

That vei!e<l her brow, as she bent to scan 
Jlis silk and glittering pearls ; 

And she placed their j»iico in the old man’s hand, 
And lightly turned away ; 

But she paused at the wantleror’s earnest call ; 

“My gentle lady, sbiy. 

“Oh lady f\ir, 1 have yet a gem 
Wliich purer lusti'c liings 

Than the diamond’s flush of the jowoll’d crown 
On the lofty brow of kings; 

A wonderful pearl of exceeding price 
Whose virtue hhall not deeaj ; 

Wlio.se light shall bo ns a sjxdl to thee, 

And a blesaing on Ih} u ay !’’ 

The lady glanced at the mirroring stock 
Wlicro her youthful form was soon ; 

Where her oye shone clear and her dark locks waved 
’J’heir cljisping pearl.s between : 

“ Bring forth thy i»earl of exceeding worth. 

Thou traveller gray and old ; 

Then name the price of thy precious gom, 

And my page.s shall count thy gohl.” 

The cloud went off from the }>ilgvim’s brow, 

As a small and meagre book, 

Uuchased with gold or diamond gom 
From his folding robe he took : 

“Hero, lady fair, is the pearl of price. 

May it prove as such to thee — 

Nay, keep thy gold, I ivsk it not ; 

For the Word of God is free.” 

The hoary traveller wont his way, 

But the gift ho left behind 

Hath had its pure and perfect work 
On that Ingh-bom maiden’s mind ; 

And she Jiath turn’d fnnn the i)rjde of sis 
To the lowlinc.ss of truth, 

And given her contrite heart to God 
In its beautiful hour of youth.* 

* From “ A Short History of the Waldensian Chnrek 
in the Volleys of Piedmont.” By Jane Louisa WillyasUk 
London : Nisbot & Co. 
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THE SHEPHERD LAD. 

In a small scattered villape in a lonely part of 
Scotliuid, near the border land, whoro the hills, 
although not high, are wild and imposing, and 
where yon may travel for many miles without 
seeing any living being except the scattered flocks 
and their shepherds, lived an old man called James 
Armstrong. Many a tale could ho tell (more 
wonderful, may be, than true) of the foats of his 
border ancestors; and often, by the peat fire, he would 
make the bright eye glisten, and the young heart beat, 
as he recounted the noble deeds of the covenanting fore- 
fathers, who, with all their mistakes, to which the best 
ai’e liable, were, in the main, true-hearted. God-fearing 
men, although driven to extremities by the spirit of 
those fiery times. James Armstrong had stout and 
hardy boys and strong barcfootc<l gilds, who could have 
shown you many of the hiding-places of the covenanters, 
and they shared in their father’s love for the memory of 
that band. These little Armstrongs were trained in the 
love .and fear of God, and were faitliful in word and deed, 
honest and kind; and their parents Avere followers of the 
meek and lowly One. 

Every stibbath the good mother w’as wont to lead her 
young flock of children to the house of God, the nearest 
kix’k ; and how far, tliink you, was that ? 

I have heard children complain of a walk of half a 
mile; and sometimes heat, sometimes cold, sometimes 
rain, has been thought a suflicient excuse to keep them 
from a place of worship; but the Armstrongs went as fur 
as four miles every week to olfer up prais«' and juaycr to 
their JIaker. True< the snow w'as often tliick upem their 
path, the rain and the bitter north w'lud many a time 
made the little ones cower .md cling to the good mother 
for shelter; but God, Avho c.u'cth for tlie sparrows, cared 
for them; and the f.vther and mother often remarked 
how happy and peaceful were those juurrfioa even amidst 
the I’aging tempest. 

James Armstrong was a shepherd, and a poor man, but 
his tastes were simple and his wants few. He often 
said that his life aviis one of daily lessons; and when ).e 
lay watchin^^his flock on the mountain -side, or led tliem to 
the stream in the valley, he was wout to recall the beauti- 
ful w'ords of him who spoke of himself as “ the Good Shep- 
herd,” or to repeat in hia solitude those wonderful lines 
of David, ‘'The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not w’aut.” 

Hardy had boeu the lowland sheplierd’s life; but 
Aveaknoss, and grey hail’s, and old ago, aye, and deal.li 
too, must come to the strongest. The firm step began 
to fail, and the strong A’oico to tremble, and the brain 
now and then to groAv di7,7.y as ho came down the steep 
lull-side; and Janet, the loving wife, used to A\%atch more 
anxiously than in old times if he did not return at the 
accustomed hour; for, as she said to Alick. the eldest 
boy, one day; '^Love’s eyes are keen, Alick. 1 know 
your father is failing. I must take you from the school, 
my men, and you must help to keep the sheep.” 

Alick, like manv a Scotch boy, loved his books, and I 
am not sure that ho relished the idea of keeping sheep. 
H® Avaa just thii’teen, and ho waii a bright clever lad. 
VUttoni no might have had of being a ^eat man some 
day; at least the village sclioolmastor had said he mio’ht 


be so. But no, he must go and tend sheep and follow 
his father’s calling. Ho wished from his heart that the 
elder ones were not girls, for now on him fell all the 
weight of the serAico. “ But wiKbiug is of no use, Alick ; 
you must just go Avith your fatlicr,” said Janet, sadly, 

“ and learn his ways ^th the sheep,” 

Winter’s frosts came on, and the old mau ( old before 
his tinu!) Avas chilled more and more; ur\cl one sabbath 
morning ho s.dd to Lis wife, '' Janet, 1 canna go to the 
kirk to-day, 1 must e’en rest and keep my sabbath at 
hanic. God can bless me here, for ho keiis my Avill is 
gude.” And he did keep hi.s sabbath at homo. His 
place Avafi empty in the old kirk, and Alick resolved 
from that hour to sacrifice his Avishes to his fathei’’B com- 
fort. So at night he said, "Father, let me go out in- 
stead of you to-moiTOAV. 1 think the sheep Avill bo safe 
Avith me, and I Avill fold them at night. I will be very 
careful, father.” 

TIio father shook his head; but Avheu morning came he 
Avas weak and ill, and sent the lad to the fold with a sad 
and doubtful heart. It Avas a bright cold day in Marclt, 
aiul ilio work W’a.s dreary enough. Alick’s hands AA'ero 
pinched Avith cold, and the duties of a shepherd were not 
to his ta.ste. Winds blew as winds I’arely <lo bloAv but 
among Scotch mountains, and the sheep, instead of heed- 
ing his A'oictJ, fled away when ho spoke, for they kiieAV 
him not. A strange dog too, belonging to a neighbour* 
iiig idiejJierd, came and scattei’ed them, and it was of no 
use for poor Alick to hunt for his sheep, for he scarcely 
kucAV one fr<»in another. At last he called in the help of 
an old .shepherd on an opposite hill. His dog it aacs that 
had broken in amongst the flock; and by the time the 
sun had sot all Avere found but one. One aa’os missing. 

" How have you sped to-day, Alick, my lad !” said 
hi.s f.vther, as tlie boy, sad and tnecl, returned to his 
home that night. 

‘ ‘ 111, A'ery ill, father ; the sheep would not hear me, 
nor folloAv me, nor be diiven by mo; but as soon as I 
went near they all scampered aAvay. What can be the 
reason, father? 1 tried all W'ay.'^; 1 coaxed, and scolded, 
and whistled, and tried the pipe, but they would not hear 
mo. Ah! I don’t like shepherding, father, and the shoe]), 
they s('ein to me stupid kind of beasts. I don’t like 
sheep.” 

"Aye, lad, you have told the secret noAv; you don’t 
love the sheep. Home is sweeter to you, Alick, than the 
hill-i^ido, and the book and the learning better still. You 
will not do for a shepherd’s boy, that i.s plain. But 
listen ®iow', Alick ; this day upon the hills may teach 
thee a great lesson ; nay, don’t shake thy liead, boy — I 
will not send thee again — but listen to tlie lesson for all 
that. Who was it that left Ids home of holiness above, 
to come and fold his sheep? womo sheep than thine, 
Alick, and wandering further too.” 

The boy boAvod his head aud Avhispered, " Jesua.” 

"Aye, Jesus, my lad. Is thy book dearer to thee, 
thinkest thou, than ths praise-s of angels and the love of 
the Father in the joy of which Jesus had lived from before 
the beginning of the world?” 

“No, father,” was Alick’s answer. 

“Was your heart full of love to the poor, helpless, 
ening things when, as you said, you called, coaxed, and 
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•liouted? And wlion ilio do" canic', didst tliou ward lum 
off, face Mm, and tnlco up thy crook?” 

“^Xny, fiillior. I ran ^rWay.*' 

*‘Ah! Alick; when Satan iompiod ho, for Uic 

sake of his sheep, fainted not. When he was left ulono 
and all his disciples fled, he, forsaken t\< he was, iniiyed 
in an agony for his slieep, liis eluldren, whore lie h.ul 
come to save. And at liist, when wicked men laid Ij.iiids 
upon him, lie meekly gave up Ids life. No man took it 
from him, for ho liad power to take it again ; but ho 
died to save Ids sheep. Wilt tlion imt l<i\e Jesus Christ ? 
wilt thou not follow him as the Oood Shepherd’” 

The boy was melted, and by his lied-shh* that night lie 
dhl praj”^ to )»e gnided by him alone. 

At five o’elock on the'nevt morning he wasdres-,ed and 
reading his little IJible by the faint light ofarnsli candle. 
At -six lie w.-w on his w’ay to the fold. Tlio seed fell on 
good ground. Alick w’.w from that day a boy of prayer 
and fdth. If a .shephi'rd’s life were not quite to his 
taste, ho miiemboied that the flood Shepherd pleased 
not himself, and ho did not repine. 

It was a May evening, bright and lovely ; tlio storms 
were all hushed, the young lambs were bleating, and, re- 
membering the scripture w’ords and his father's example 
of tending the weak and little ones of tlu* flock, Alick 
had carried one sickly lamb, wdiose mother ha<l died, 
to his homo, there to be nursed and caied for. As he 
bore it in liis bosom, he softly murmured those words in 
the silence of the blue hills, “ He shall c.irry the lambs 
in Ins arms.” 

^Vhen he opened the cottage door, the kitchen was 
empty, but for the presence of the two younger chil- 
dren, there was a solemn hush in the house. The mo- 
ther’s .seat was empty, and one of the little girls said, in 
a solemn voice, “ Father’s w’orse.” 

It was the work of a moment to lay the lamb on tlio 
hearth, and t<i rusli into the sick room. It, wais a dying 
room. Long had Jamie Annatrong’s song been, “ The 
Ivord is rny shepherd, I shall not want;” and nowin 
the hour of death, as his son stood by his lx d-sido, ho 
heard him whisper, “ When I jjass through the valley of 
the shadow’ of death I will fear no cmI, for thou art with 
me.” 

lie opened hi-i eyes when Alick tool: his cold hand, and 
K-iid, Follow the (lood Shepheul, my hid; ho Ini'! given 
his life for the sheep, and still liveth for them.” And .so 
lie died, 

Alick never left his mountain life, and day by day, as 
lie tended his flock, lie remembered tlie first gre^at lesson 
of love to the Saviour, and now loves to lead other wan- 
dering slieop into the fold, and to tell the story of the 
Good Shepherd. 


IIIBLE QUESTIONS. 

4<)* How long after the exodus w’as the tcmjdc of Solo- 
mon built? 

47. How’ long did the building of the tenijdo occupy? 

48. What were the cont,<!nis of the ark ? 

49. What are w'e told m Scri[>ture t<i covet ? 

50. Prove that onmij.reseueo is ;in attribute of 
Deity. 

51. Where does Jesns claim this attribute? 

52. How many witnesses were required among the Jews 
to establish a charge? 

5o. Give example* of the employment of false wit- 
nos3e.s. 


AT HOMP.. 

away the frogs from mo and my people.” Numbers x*i. 
7. ” Thoi’ofbro the pi oplo came to Moses and said, Wo 
have siimbd, for we have spoken agiiiusb the Lof^ ttod 
against thee: pray unto the Lord that ho take away the 
serp' Ills from ut,.” 1 Kings xiii. G. '^Tlie king (Jero- 

boam) answered and .said unto the man of God, Intreat 
no,v the face of the Lord thy God, and pray for mo, that 
my hand maj’ bo rc.stored me again.” Acts viii. 21. “ Then 
answered Simon, and said, Pray ye to the Lord for mo, 
that none of these things w'Lich yo have siiokcu come 
upon me.” 

jy. Ezra Ai. 10. In the letter sent byDoi'ius to the go- 
vernor T.itnai, ordering liim to ns,sist the .lews in the re 
tuulding of their temple, thoiu* words occur: “That tlioy 
limy offer s,uTificos of sw’eet savour unto the God of 
heaven, and i»ray for the life of the king and of his 
sons.” 

4u, 1 Kings xiii. 24 — 26. "When ho was gone, a lion 

m<‘t. him by the way, and slew’ him And when 

the ju-ophot that brought him back from tho way heard 
thereof he said. It is the man of God who was diKol)edioiit 
unto ilio word of the Lord; therefore the Loialhalh de- 
livered him unto tho lion, which liatli tom him and slain 
him.” 

41. Ezeluel xviii. 2o, ”2. “ Have I any pleasure at all 
th.at the wicked should die? saith tho Lord God, and not 

that he should return from his ways and live? 

For J have no pleasure in the death of him that dicth, 
saith the Jjord G.nl, wherefore, turn yourselves and live 
ye” I’i/ekiel xxxni. 11. “Say unto them, As I live, 
saith the T.oid God, T Imvc no pleasure in the death of 
the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and 
li\o; turn ye, tuni ye from ymr evil way,s; for why w’ill 
ye die. O hou i' of l.MaeU” 1 Timothy ii. 4. “ Who will 
im\e all men tit be saved, and to come unto tlio know’- 
ledge of the truth.” 2 Pottr iii 9. Tho Lord is .... 
long-«'i(rerinir to usward, not willing that any sLould 
pmi Ji, but that, all .should eomo to repentance.” 

IJ. Daniel \ii. “ They that turn many to vighteou.s- 
ni">.i fsh.all shine) .as the st.irs for ever and ever.” 

•; ’>. Mattliew’ iii. IG, 17. "Jesus, when he was bap- 
tized, went up str.aightw’iiy out of the water; and lo, the 
heavciH wore opened unto him, and he saw tho Sjiin't of 
O'Hhha mXovo, and lighting upon him. And lo, 

a voice from heaven, saying, I'his is my beloved Son,” 
etc. John XV. 2o. "Wheiitlie Comforter is come, Wemi / 
irill vniU unto you front ike FoUtrr, iven tho Spirit of truth 
which firocccdejli from the Isither, he shall testify of 
me.” John xvi. 13. "Iloulyoit, w'hcn he, the Spirit of 
Tmth, is come, ho Avill guide you into all truth; for lie 
shall not speak of liimself, but whatsoever he slmll hear, 
th.at shall he .si»eak; and he will show you things to 
come.” 

41. “Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie unto 

the Holy Ghost? thou host not lied unto ini'ii, 

but unto God.” 

J'*. Hebrew's ix. 14. Clu’ist, " through the Eternal 
Sj*irit, offered him.sclf.” 

40. 1 Kings vi. 1. Four Inindrcd and eighty years. 

47. 1 Kings vi. 38. " So he was se\cn years in building 
it.” 

48. Hebrews ix. 4. "The golden pot that had manna, 
and Aaron’s rod thut budded, and the tables of the 
covenant.” 

40. I Cor. xii. 31. " Covet earnestly the best gifts.” 

.^tl. Ps,alm cxxxix. 7 -10. " Whither shall I go from thy 
spirit '? or whither shall I flee from thy pi’e.sence? If 1 
ascend up into heaven, thou art there ; if 1 make my bed 
in hell, behohl, tliou art there. If I take the wings of 
the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sen, 
even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
Bhall hold me.” Jer. xxiii. 24. " Can any hide himself iu 
secret places that I shall not see him ? saith the Lori 
Do not I fill heaven and earth? saith tho Ixird,^* ’ 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

36. Exodus viii. 8. " Then Pharaoh called for Moses 
•tvd A«ron, and said, Intreat the liOrd that ho may take 
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THE STOBY OF A POCKET BIBLE. 

PART II. 

Thu time came, at len^h, wlien my young 
owner must put aw^ childish things, and enter 
on the business of life. No longer a boy, he was 
looking forwpd to manhood. But before I 
accompany him onward, let mo record a few 
traits in nis character, which, while yet a boy, 
gave evidence of the influence over him which, 
gradual^ and almost insensibly, but not less 
surely, I had acquired. 

Ne^ I say that among the most explicit of 
the rules which I am directed to lay down for 

Va MaQCB 8| 1869. 


the daily conduct of those to whom I am sent, is 
that of holding constant intercourse with my 
great and good Master ? It is wonderful — or it 
would be wonderful if he were not goodness 
and mercy itself— that he should condescend to 
encourage, or even to permit, beings with such a 
sinful nature as tnan, to bold communion with 
him. But “Grod is love;” and knowi^ that 
without him, men are ignoi^t, and fodliim, and 
helpless, he has commissioned me and my 
fellow-messengers to say to all whom it may 
concern, “ Draw near to him, and he will 
draw near to you.” ‘‘Pray without ceasing.” 
“ In everything, by prayer and suiqilicatioD, w ith 
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thanksgiving, let your requests be made known before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not 
untQ God.’* “ Come bold^ uiito the throne a£ his mouth and said that “wh^ he was reviled, 
grace, that you may pbtaiil mercy, iiud grace to he revUed not apin, but committed himself to 
bfelp ’in time of need.” “ lieli ought always to Him that judgeth righteou%,.” thus setting an 
pray, and not to faint.” example to all his disciples, that they should 

Now, my young owner had not received these follow in his steps. I reminded him, too, of the 
gracious messages in vilin. It was pleasant ||0 w'Ords of that heavenly Teacher — “ I say unto 
see him praying in secret to him who has pro- you. Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
mised to reward openly ; and to know that he you, do good to tliem that hate you, and pray for 
did not feel it a vam thing, nor a tedious form, them which despitefully use you and persecute 
tlius to serve God ; I know not tluii — from the you ; that ye may be the children of your Father 
time I became his — he ever omitted thus to which is in heaven.” 

“ bow himself before the Lord his maker,” in the And it was a happy sight to witness how these 
name of him who is the sinner’s friend, and the words brought back peace and love to my young 
heavenly Intercessor. owner’s soul ; and how resentment w as banished 

Thep again, I could but be cognizant of the thence, and with what an unaccusing conscience 
regard my youthful owner entertained for the he could thereafter w^hisper in prayer to that 
day of rest; in which respect he was like those of “Father w'hich is in heaven,” the words which 
old times, of whom I tcU, who “ called tlie sab- he himself, by my instrumentality, has taught — 
bath a delight, the holy of the Lord, honour- “ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
able,” and who were glad when it was said unto that trespass against us.” As pleasant was it 

them, “ Let us go up to the house of the Lord.” also to know that, again and again, my owner 

Truly, of him it might be said, he was “ iu the examined the cause of the injury he had sus- 
spirit on the Lord’s day.” On these days I was taiued, to see if in word, thought, or deed, ho 
especially in request, and much did my ow'ner had mven ground for reproach ; and when he 
love to nave me then by his side, iu prefei'ence found and Was sure that there was no just reason 
to other companions of my kind, wliose sue- for delf-acciisation, but that he was the victim of 
cessful rivalry might have chilled his heart treachery and false report, then it was good to 
towards my loving Master. see how — because he had hearkened to the com- 

Let me tell, also, of the forgiving spirit which mandmep^ to** sweet peace, re- 

I had been the means of nurtui'ing and bringing turn, but, tli.ii al) should como to nr,” and nghteous- 
into astonishing maturity in a heart whieh was ’Hipy that tniui . 

naturally ready to feel, and quick to resent, an 'n^^as a love? bow 

injury. It was a sore struggle which ouce I wil'Wftl *^^**^1 Qf the sea.” '•'V^*;ieerfully he 
witnessed in his soul, when he had been cruelly endlliL sympathy pareiits 

wronged and traduced by a professed friend. expJ^BK|^^ ai^^tments, and 

He came to me then with a wounded heart and rev^H|Hf when ° his that “i 

swollen eyes, and a breast which heaved with disapY away as an 

human resentment. It w^as some time 1 eaJ^J ^^0 my wc© was then their 

coUld get him to listen to what I had to say, he joyi^Bt&Mp ^ “tiTigs, saiis- 

was so full of his own grief and indignation. He * W)»> h' "•and entreated 

put me in mind of one of old, whose words he mv„ .. .. r for him? how 

remembered I had repeated to him — “ It was he I well knew, wdth loving 

not an enemy that reproached me ; then I could \?ime when he should have it 

have home it ; neither was it he that hated me, in now his gratitude and honour 

that did magnify himself against me; then J by ^ ; forgetting how, day by day, 

would have hid myself from him.” everl look, thought, and deed of his, was 

At length, however, my young owner became j their hearts ? And shall I not tell how, 

calm enough to listen to my advice. 1 told him, whe ^ the parents whom ho thus honoured wero 

then, to “ cast his burden upon the Lord;” and pressed dowm with the weight of a trial 
engaged that, if he did so, the Lord would sus- heavy than the loss of silver or gold, he came 
tain him, and not suffer him to be moved. And and consulted me, and w’ith my assistance, indited 
When he had tA^en this advice, and felt still the following loving epistle: “ Dearest mother, 
more calm' and composed, I reminded him of the * God is our refiige and strength, a very present 
holy and merciful High Priest who having been, help in trouble. Therefore will not we feai!^ 
in idl points, tempted as a man, as God is able, though the earth be removed, and though the 
ttf and willing also, “ to succour them that are mountains be carried into the midst of the sea* 
l^jtopted.”- I spoke of him who w as without Though the waters thereof roar and be troubled ; 

jbl>' and guile, as bearing reproach, and injury, thou^ the mountains shake with the sweUing 
yoi# in&my,' without a Wor^, f(» as a sheep thereof’ ' ^ 
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‘ There is a river, the streams whereof shall 
make glad the city of G'od, the holy place of tlic 
tabernacles of the Most High. 

“ ‘ Q-od is in the midst of her ; she shall not be 
moved : G-od shall help her, and that right oai-ly.* 
Think of this, dear mother.” 

So the time came when my young owner aviis 
to leave the house of his childhood and boyhood. 
I remember the cheerful acquiescence and the 
pleasant smile with whicli he received the intel- 
ligence that a homo and an occupation Avere 
rovided for him elsewhere. I -know, too, that 
is prayers for divine guidance and blessing 
were very earnest that night. 

Then came the preparations for leaving home, 
tlio putting safely aAAny the toys of childhood, 
as pleasant mementoes of tho past; the careful 
revision of boolis and papers, the contents of 
his desk and Ins Library ; the careful reservation 
of these, and the i)av?i\ing of tlio.se. Be sure 
3 Avas not forgotten, nor laid aside as done with 
then. 

T%en came tlie last day at home ; the cording 
of boxes ; the bidding good-bye to friends ; the 
mother’s last embrace; llie Last sight of home. 
You may be sure of all this, though I did not 
witness it. 

And there was the first day among strangers, 
and the first solitary night in a strange habi- 
tation. 

(Solitary! no, not solitary. That time or 
lace should not be reckoned solitary where the 
oly and merciful One is, to guard and to guide. 
My young owner felt lliis, 1 am sure; and it 
Avas in my heai’t to address him iii ih(' Avords of 
my great blaster himsedf ; “ Bo th^vii strong 
and very courageous : turn not to the right 
hand nor to the left, tliat thou mayest prosper 
AV'hithersoever thou goest. This book of the 
law shall not depart out of thy mouth ; buttliou 
shalt meditate therein day and night, that tlmu 
maprest observe to do according to all that is 
written therein ; for then thou slialt make thy 
way prosperous ; and then thou slialt have good 
success. Be strong, and of a good courage ; be 
not afraid, neither bo thou dismayed ; for the 
Lord thy God is Avitli thee, whithersoever thou 
goest.” 

I shall not linger over this part of my story. 
My jronng owner’s cheerful countenance Avas not 
less lUmiliar to me than it had been in times 
past. Indeed, seemed to be brought more 
closely than ever together; and he sought my 
^unael with increasing earnestness, noAv that he 
was separated from other fkmiliar guides. I 
knew that I was OAvned and felt by him as a 
^lainp to his feet, and a light to his path.” And 
it’Wae very pleasant to find that the influence I 
eonsta^itly exercised over him, not only inspired 
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him with courage, and perseverance in over- 
coming difficulties, and cheerfulness in tho duties 
of lij'e ; but also gave him favour among strangers, 
who felt drawn towards him with love and 
Bj’^mpathy. 

My great Master is infinitely wise and kind. 
Tie does not afflict willingly, nor grieve the 
children of men : but like as a father pities his 
} children, so he pities them that fear him; But 
' he is not bound to give an account of himself, 
nor more than general reasons for all that he 
does, or permits, in his righteous government. 

My young owner was suddenly stricken 
with disease. “Jn tho morning” he bad 

“floui’islied and grownup;” and before cveiiiDg, 
Avhile indeed it was yet day, he was to be “ cut ^ 
down, and to wither.” 

One day, after a sleepless night of huruing, 
tiirobbing pain, he with difficulty arose and left 
his chamber, to rc'turn to it no more. Bor 
several days X Avas left in solitude ; and then a 
stranger’s hands replaced my mute companions 
and myself in the box in Avhieh we had formerly 
travelled ; and when the light again broke upon 
me it AA-as in an old familiar home. 

My young oAvnor was on a bed of suffering, 
feAmr-eonsumed ; but his eyes brightened vriti 
intelligcnec when he srav me; and it was not 
long before I was summoned to his side. He 
could hold but little communication with me, 
liowever, at that time. A few words— -only a 
few Avords ! 

Many days passed aAvay, days of wateliing, 
anxious care, of sorrowful foreboding, of parental 
agony. 

Then came hope of relief. The not burning 
fever seeiTU'd vanquished ; and strength, strength 
only, was Avauted (so they said) to renovate the 
Avasted frame, and bring back the soul from the 
borders of the grave. 

That strength never came ; and hope gi’a dually 
died aAA'uy, though not entirely. 

My young owner lingered, week after week, 
and month after month. He had risen from his 
bed of sickness, but not invigorated. Languor 
and siclaiesB and pain and A\'(;annc8S AAcro his 
constant attendants. Change of scene and air 
AA'ere sought for him; he travelled — and he 
retiiraed unstrengthened. 

Shqll I tell how patiently he suflered ? how 
lovingly ho looked when words were too ^lint 
for utterance ; 

And tliat kind smile which seemed to say, 

* Why cannot ye restore me ? ' ” 

Shall I tell how, amidst it all, my young 
owner’s mind and soul gathered strengttt and 
maturity from day to day? how act^ely he 
employed every hour in storing and arranging 
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We bare seen that in tbe foriaress of Mansoul 
there etill remained emissaries of Diaholus, and 
ibat, notwithstanding all commands for their 
destruction, their totm extirpation had not been 
effected. When these foes — described in Scrip- 
ture as the lusts of the flesh — perceive tlmt 
Mansoul is no longer upon terms of good un- 
derstanding Mrith its Prince, they adopt mea- 
sures to bring back the fortress under its old 
tyrannical sway.* Meeting together in the hold 
of “one Mr. Mischief,” they instigate a new 
plan of treachery. This is nothing less than to 
endeavour, under flilso names, to become em- 
ployed in the service of the inhabitants of Maii- 
soiil ; and for this end they make a new compact 
with their infernal master, representing to him 
the discouraged condition of the citadel, and 
asking his liolp in their own undertaking. 
Times of spiritual dejection, especially if that 
dejection has been caused by sin, are always 
times of unusual temptation. We do not won- 
der, therefore, that Diabolus replies eagerly to 
their' oftera, and says : — 

“ Do you, therefore, our trusty Diabolonians, 
yet more pry into and endeavour to spy out the 
weakness of the town of Mansoul. We also 
would that you yourselves do attempt to weaken 
them more and more. JSend us word also by 
what means you think we had best to attempt 
the regaining thereof; namely, whether by per- 
suasion to a vain and loose life, or w'hetlier 
by tempting them to doubt and despair, or 
whether by blowing up of the town by the 
gunpowder of pride and self-con ccit.” And the 
enemy of Mansoul promises that if they can 
do anything by artihees within, he will not 
fail to make a simultaneous assault from with- 
out. Mr. Deceit, one of the Diabolonians, coun- 
sels the second as the preferable course; ‘‘for,” 
says he, “ then we should have them question 
the truth of the love of the heai’t of their 
Prince towards them, and that will disgust them 
much. This, if it works well, will make them 
leave off quickly their way of sending petitions 
to him; their farewell earnest solicitations for 
help and supply ; for then this conclusion lies 
naturally before them, ‘ As good do nothing as 
do to no purpose.’ ” 

Yes, and herein lies the danger of every man, 
who, not having well kept the citadel of his owm 
heart, has placed himself on terms of disaffection 
with his gracious Saviour. He who has “for- 
saken his own ifleroies” lies already on the 
frontier of despair. Unless he shall keep steadily 
before him the free nature of gospel grace, and 
shall remember that salvation is altogether 
without works as. a condition, though not 
without works as a necessary fruit; unless, 
rtlttscsenting to himself the holy character of Q^od, 
he riiaU remember how tliat very character 


prompts his desire to make the repenting sinner 
Wy too ; and that therefore the more deeply he 
has sinned, the more vigorous must be his de- 
sires for restoration to the Divine inmge ; he is 
already more than half undone. And il’ his soul’s 
enemy can now persuade him that all is over ; 
that he wbo has fallen so far can never be re- 
covered ; and that, seeing he is already partially, 
fallen, his future endeavoui*s will eftcct no desi- 
rable result ; the triumph will be complete, and 
all the spirits of darkness will revel over the 
prostration of one comi)letely their own. Well 
did Bunyan know the nature of such tempta- 
tions. His estimate of salvation, all gracious as 
he thought it, was never held but as an induce- 
ment — and tho strongest inducement possible — 
to a holy lile. Pree forgiveness was, in Ins eyes, 
the only way to hope ; and hope the impulse to 
abandon the unclean and to practise the holy ; 
and woe be to him wlio preac'hes or proclaims any 
other doctrine ! 

In pursuit of their purpose, accordingly, three 
of the Diabolonians, then in the town of Mau- 
soid, hire themselves under assumed names to 
three different masters : Covetousness, under the 
appellation of Prudent-thrifty, becomes the 
servant of Mr. Mind (here used in tho sense of 
Desire) ; Lord Lasciviousness, under tho name 
of Harmless-mirtli, becomes the servant of Will- 
bc-will; and Lord Anger, calling himself (iood- 
zeal, attached himself to Godly-fear. Buuyau’s 
running-note, appended to many paragraphs of 
the allegory hereabouts is, “Take heed Man- 
soul !” 

{Such a caution is eminently appropriate ; wo 
are never more in danger than when sins usurp 
the shape of virtues. Had it suited his purpose, 
the allegorist might have represented, how Os- 
tentation calls itself Generosity ; Pride, Inde- 
pcndeiico ; Cunning, Foretl)oiight ; Laxity, Libe-* 
rality ; Formalism, Decorum ; and Phariseeism, 
Dovoutness. The tliree he ha« named, are sig- 
nilicant specimens of all the rest. 

“These villains being got thus far into the 
houses of the men of Mansoul, quietly begun to 
do great mischief therein ; for being tilthy, arch, 
and sly, they quietly corrupted tho families where 
they were; yea, they tainted their masters much, 
especially this Prudent-thrifty and him they 
caU Harmless-mirth.” How often are these 
Diabolonians still cherislied in the world I “ True 
he that went- under the vizor of Good-zeal, 
was not so well liked of his master,” (Godly- 
fear is apt at det{;ctiiig counterfeits) “for he 
quickly found that he was but a counterfeit 
rascal; the which when the fellow perceived, 
with speed he made his escape from the house, 
or I doubt not but his master had hanged 
him.” 

In concert with Diabolus, these wretches plan 
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<1 device for securing Maasoiil at the time when , 
it is least guarded, namely, on a market-day. 
Tliough the business of life must needs go on, 
and though Q-od has prescribed industry in our 
callings as our necessary duty, it is precisely 
when the mind is “ cumbered and carelul about 
much serving,” that temptation finds its readiest 
opportunity; and never does the Christian feel 
flo much need of watchfuLuess as wlien the occu- 
pations of life press around him. be busy 
and yet spiiitual, is one of the highest acquire- 
ments of practical morality. Hiabolus accordingly 
promises to let loose upon Man soul an army of 
J)oubtcrs, who should, at the assigned time, mix 
themselves with the population of the fortress, 
and, by the aid of the above-named confederates, 
inveigle hlansoul to utter destruction. 

This project of Hiabolus, to ensnare by such 
moans the town of Mansoul, was encouraged by 
seveml considerations, expressed in the council- 
held among the spirits of darkness, before they 
undertook their mission. One of these con- 
siderations was, tliat the inhabitants of Mansoul 
had greatly declined in their love to their Prince. 
They had not, indeed, utterly ceased to pray, but 
they had left off to watch; and their prayers 
were little likely to be successful whilst they re- 
mained negligent over their bosom sins. “ 1 am 
glad,” said one of these hellish confederates (and 
wo may surely learn something from the delibe- 
rations of such foes), that they (the Man- 
souiians) are so backward at a refonnation, but 
yet I am afraid of their petitioning. However, 
their looseness of life is a sign that there is not 
much heart in what they do ; and without th(5 
heart, things are little worth,” Aye! Satan has 
good reason to fear prayer, though bo knows 
how little the earnestness of that man is worth 
who docs not strive to crucify his old sins as 
well as to pray against them. AnolIu*r of t hese 
dark coiifeclerates say.s ; “ We must understand if 
we can, whether tho town of Mansoul has such 
sense and knowledgt3 of her decayed state .... 
as to provoke her to set watch and ward at her 
gates, and to double them on market-days.” 

Oh, Christian ! profit by the advice here im- 
plied, and w'atch well your mai'ht days. The 
opinion of another lost spirit is equally pertinent. 
He advises to “ seelt to draw Mansoul yet more 
into sin, because there is nothing like sin to 
devour Mansoul ; and could only the inhabitants 
be induced to forget their Prince, they would be 
indeed undone. Or, even should he come once 
more to their aid, they would speedily drive him 
away again.” The conclusion of the whole con- 
clave is — that they wiU, by all the means they 
can, make Mansoul yet more vile; no way to 
destroy a soul like this!” To carry out their 
plans, it is resolved that twenty thousand 
doubters (for how great is the multitudd of such 


assailants which our spiritual enemy can fur- 
nish), shall be let loose upon the fortress of 
Mansoul, and shall he commanded by Mr. In- 
credulity, who formerly escaped from prison, be- 
cause “ none truer than he to the t 3 Tant.” ^ 

We aro living in times in which military opera- 
tions have become full of doubt, anxiety, and 
alann, and in which we tremble at eveiy move- 
ment of the foe, lest it should become productive 
of new and still more disastrous complications. 
In their turn, doubtless, the poor invaded in- 
habitants of Sebastopol have felt a solicitude 
which scarcely admitted of hope. 

“ Such was the present slate of the miserable 
towni of Mansoul ; she had offended her Prince, 
and ho wms gone ; she had encouraged the powers 
of heU, by her foolishness, to si'ok her utter des- 
truction, I'rue tho tov/n of Mansoul was made 
somewhat sensible of her sin, but the Diabolo- 
nians were gotten into her bowels ; she cried, 
but Emmanuel was gone, and her cries did not 
fetch him as yet again.” In vain did iliey urge 
])etitiou upon petition to their Prince. “ H.o 
answered it all with silence.” “ Cold prayers,” 
as one says, “ only beg a denial.” “ They did 
neglect refonnatioa, and that was as Hiabolus 
would have it; for be knew if they regarded 
iniquity in tlieir heart, their King would not re- 
gard their prayer; they therefore grew weaker 
and weaker, and wove as a rolling thing before 
tho whirlwind.” Still they sickened and died. 
Instead of making progress in resisting their foes, 
they grew every day weaker. Their army of good 
tliouglits became fewer and fewer, or, as the alle- 
gorist has it, “there were more than eleven, 
tliousaiid men, women, and childreu, that died 
by the sickiu'ss of Mansoul.” This wns joyful 
nows for their fot s; and they expressed m^their 
abode their joy by groans, “ for that,” says Ban- 
yan, “is tho music of their place.” Sad and 
horrible is the condition of an army wasted by 
disease in frojit of a foe ; and especially miserable 
is tlie posture of him who is exposed to the severe 
attacks of temptation, whilst there is the con- 
sciousjiess that his own heart is not in friendship 
Av'itli God. Upheld by him, we may triumph ; for- 
saken by him, wo inevitably fall. Well docs tho 
salmist pray for inward integrity to uphold 
im against outward attack ; “ Lead me in a 
plain path, because of mine enemies !” 

But in this state of things, relief comes, to 
Mansoul, and it comes in the shape of rext0<(lved 
vigilance, prompted within the fortress itself. 
It is not by external agencies alone that God 
answers our prayers; it is often by sthneds^np 
the energies of the soul. This spiritual vigikbjuce 
is weU represented in the person of 
— another name * for self-examination. “ How 
as Shoddai would Imve it, there was one vAose 
name was Mr. Pry-wpll, fv gi!^ Icwer of the 
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of MaoBoul; and hoy w his manner 
weh^ listening up and down in Mansoul, to see, 
and to hear, if at an^ time he might, whether 
there #a8 any design against it, or no. For he was 
always a jealous man, and feared some mischief 
would sometime befSall it, either from the Biabolo- 
nians within, or from some power without. Now, 
upon a time it so happened, as Mr. Pry-well went 
listening here and there, that he lighted upon a 
place cmled Vile-hell, in Mansoul, where Diabo- 
louians used to meet : so, hearing a muttering 
(you must know that it was in the night), he 
softly drew near to hear ; nor had he stood long 
under the house-end (for there stood a house 
there), but he heard one confidently affirm that 
it was not, or would not bo long before Diabolus 
should possess himself of Mansoul, and that 
then the Biabolonians did intend to put all 
Mansoulians to the sword, and would kill and 
destroy the King’s captains, and drive all his 
soldiers out of the town. He said, moreover, 
that he knew there were above twenty thousand 
fighting men prepared by Diabolus for the 
accomplishing of this design, and it would not 
be many months before they all shoiild see it.” 
Pry-well aw'akens the Understanding and the 
Conscience, and the whole garrison is speedily 
aroused. The inhabitants bewail their folly, 
and increase the earnestness of their petitions.* 
To defend themselves in this new crisis, the 
captains urge the inhabitants to close their 
gates, and to watch all who entered within the 
city ; to make a new search for all enemies yet 
lulling within; to expose to shame all who 
might be found harbouring their foes ; by a 
public fiwt, to humble themselves for their mis- 
demeanours ; and to encourage Mr, Pry- well still 
to pursue Ins investigations through the city. 
All this is done, and a temporary hope dawns 
u^n the town of Mansoul. The guard over the 
thoughts — ^the mortification of the propensities 
most prone to evil — the humiliation of the w’hole 
before God — the active exercise of self- 
scrutinv — what measures are like these, accom- 
panied by prayer, for regaining the Divine favour, 
and recovering the spiritual ground we have 
disaetrously lost P As a consequence of this new 
regimen, the two Diabolonians, Covetousness and 
Lamvionsness, are seized, and perish in prison, 
^ell is it for the soul that has such traitors no 
longer wifffiin its strongholds ! 

fie anay which Diabolus appears before 
the town of Mansonl is ponrtrayed by Bunyan 
in terms of fesrfiil energy. Nor is it to be 
doubted that many y^ho have abused their hopes 
of God’s compassiOD; have been often, assailed 
doubts of the future which would amply veri^ 
'tbe points of Bunyan’s tremendous catalogue. 

Before MansouC accordingly, Diabolus sets up 
' U fearful standard, and sends his drummer 
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nightly to summon the to^, with the &4nt 
ti^ through weariness the inhabitants blight 
yet, if it were possible, be forced into a paiifey. 

Thw dreadful spirituid assault prompted the 
inhabitants of Mansoul, as well it might, to new 
devices for obtaining help. Tliey apply acc^* 
iudy to the Lord Secretary for favour, a^ce^Ond 
aid in framing a new petition to their Pritme. 
And though the answer of the Secretaiy seemed, 
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at first view, far from favourable, yet hope 
prompted the Understanding to derive comfo^ 
from its apparent ambiguity. They resolv^ 
therefore, upon a stout resistance, and “ to give 
an answer to the captain of Diabolus with slings ; 
and so they did at the rising of the sun on the 
morrow ; mr Diabolus had ^ventured to cpme 
nearer again, but the sling-stones were to him 
and his like hornets. For as there is nothing to 
the town of Mansoul so terrible os the roaring 
of Diabolus’s drum, so there is nothing to Dia- 
bolus so terrible as the well playing of Bmma- 
nuel’s slings.” 

"Whether, in describing its efficacy, we w 
Bunyan’s similitude of “ slings,” or the aor^ 
tural one of a “ sword,” it is equally , tone wt 
the only instrument br which temptation oau/be 
resisted, and especially temptation to detpeir 
is the word of God i , , . 


THE PULPIT m THE 
FAMILY. 

A CHAPTEE rOR THE AGED. 

The evening of life ! Evening is 
the time ’for reflection. Amidst 
^the busy and exciting occupations of 
the day there is seldom much oppor- 
tunity for serious consideration. 'Well-dis- 
ciplined minds, it is true, can control their 
thoughts, and gather them around hi^h and 
holy subjects, even in those moments which are 
necessmly devoted to worldly business; but 
most persoiM are so harassed and engrossed by 
the constant claims upon their time and atten- 
tion, as scarcely to be able to cast a hurried 
ginnee on things which are unseen and remote, 
and they feel how welcome and how desirable 
as the evening hour for quiet meditation, for 
self-examination, and for the formation of wise 
and good purposes. 

Header, your eventide of life should be con- 
secrated to calm and elevated thought. 
Through the long period which is passed, you 
have not perhaps redeemed much time for 
^ hallowed consideration. Martha-like, you may 
hare been cumbered with much serving ; or 
Israel-like, you may have forgotten the Lord 
your God. But whatever has been your pre- 
vious history, you are now, by the infirmities of 
age, withdrawn from active duties, that you may 
muse upon coming realities. How thankful 
should you feel that there is yet a brief space 
allotted you for pious thought and preparation, 
before you go hence and bo no more seen ! 

But is it pleasant to look back ? Are there 
not many pl^s in our pilgrimage where me- 
mory dislikes to linger? are there not many 
facts in life’s early records which we feel happier 
in for^tting ? I^e, the remembrance of our 
impenections and our sins is painful and self- 
condemning ; yet it is always best to open one’s 
eyes to the truth. Enter, then, into a full and 
faithful examination of your past histoij. Scru- 
tinize your motives by the tests with which 
'Ood’s word furnishes you, and try your conduct 
his holy law. Let neither pride nor pre- 
judice hide the real state of things from your 
view. How important is it that, on the con- 
fines of eternity, you should be kept from self- 
' deception 1 Ask Hod himself to be your teacher. 
Make this your prayer, “Search me, O Hod, 
'tod know my heart; ^ me, and know my 
thoughts ; and see if there be any wicked way 
in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.” 


What then is the result of -your investiffa- 
tion? What verdict does conscience, enlight- 
ened from above, give concerning the past? 
It may be, nay it must be, that you find enopgh 
in your recol'lections to overwhelm you with 
sorrow and confusion. So much selfishness and 
worldliness have mingled with your brightest 
deeds; so much unfaithfuluess has been con- 
nected with your professed allegiance to Christ; 
so much impurity of heart and defilement of 
life are discovered by your rigid self-inspection, 
that you are ready to exclaim with the psalmist, 
“Enter not into judgment with thy sen^ant, 
O Lord: for in thy sight shall no man living 
be justified.” Or perhaps your reflections on 
the past have convincea you that you have 
hitherto been living without Hod and without 
Christ in tlie world ; that you have been so ab- 
sorbed with the trifles of earth as to have for- 
gotten the attractions of heaven ; that, although 
a responsible being and liable to be summoned 
at any moment to your final account, you have 
gone carelessly on in the ways of sin, and have 
disobeyed the commands of the Most High. 

Tlie retrospect, in either case is hurnlUng. 
Yet, it leads to hope, and peace, and salvation. 
Both to the troubled Christian and the penitent 
sinner, the cheering annunciation of the gospel 
is, “ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from 
all sin.” “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved.” Then, “Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.” “ Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” Full and free forgiveness is offered to 
all who seek it at his cross. Cast yourself, with 
all your sins, however great their number, or 
aggravated their guilt, at the Saviour’s feet, 
saying, “Lord, save me: I^rish!” and his 
gracious response will be, “Thy sins are for 
given; go in peace.” 

But the consideration of the past should not 
only awaken penitence, it should excite 
You have been wonderfully preserved 
many dangers; you have been safely gipdto 
through many difficulties ; you have bee^ 
tinuaUy enriched with numberless 
Surely goodness and mercy have loHowto ypu 
all the days of your life. Becall soito ch the 
multiplied proofs which you have nod of Hod’s 
tender parental care over yoi;* - ^t would 
impossible to recount every , ^ bis 

goodness towards yoi^ for always 

perfect, is now sadly impaared ; but foiget not 
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dll ^benefits.” Etich comfort wliich you have, 
cnjoYod through life, came from his hencfioent 
baud ; each impulse to goo^ aud each resistfuice 
to evil which you have felt, was through the im- 
partatiou of his grace.* Can you not heartily 
acknowledge the truthfulness of that charge 
which the dying servant of the Lord pressed 
home upon the Israelities around him ? “ Ye 

know that not one thing hath failed of ail the good 
thfo^s which the Lord your Uod spake con- 
cerning you ; all are come to pass, and not one 
thing hath foiled thereof.” On yes ! every aged 
believer will testify to the faithfulness of God 
in the fulfilment of his promises. You can 
look back to several points in your history, 
where^ but for the interposition of God’s pro- 
vidence, or tlie aid of his Spirit, you must have 
been overwhelmed by temptation and sorrow. 
IViany have been the occasions when you hav(' 
had to set up your stone of remembrance, and 
to confess that hitherto the Lord hath helped 
you. Even as to your trials, you can see now, 
with regard to some of them at least, that they 
were “ blessings in disguise and you are sure 
tliat they were all sent for some wise and .loving 
purpose. With what grateful emotions then 
should your recollections of by-gone days be 
accompanied ! 

And should not gratitude for past mercies be 
combined with hope for future favours and de- 
liverances ? “ He thanked God, and took cou- 

rage.” When you think of the increased weak- 
ness and ijerhaps Buttering which you have yet 
to bear ; of the inevitable separation between 
yourself and those w hom yon love, which will 
soon take place ; of the valley of the shadow of 
death through which you must pass, and of the 
solemn moment when your spirit shall depart 
from this world ; natural feeling shrinks from 
the scene before you. “ Cast me not off in the 
time of old age ” is the language of your lieari ; 
“forsake me not when my strength faileth.” 
Hearken to the immediate reply of the God of 
your salvation : “ I will never leave thee, nor 
forsake thee.” “Ecar thou not; for I am with 
thee: be not dismayed; for I am thy God: 1 
Avill srtarengthen thee ; yea, 1 will help thee ; yea, 
I will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness.” Ah ! you can read these as- 
surances in the pa^, not of inspiration only, 
but of experience. You can infer with certainty 
from Goa’s conduct in past days, what its com- 
plexion will be in future moments. He is tlie 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever ; and there- 
fore in the loving-kiiwnesB which he has hither- 
to manilested towards you, you have the surest 
pledge of the continuA exercise of his power 
apd goodness. He hath delivered ; be doth deliver; 
in'^i^om you trust that^he will yet deliver. 

6fod who ha^ fed ydu pU your life long” 


is your God for ever and ever; and he wttl he 
^our guide even unto death. 

Looking back should be combined with look- 
ing forwi^ The weary pilgrim who records 
with mingled sorrow and gladness the events 
wliich have occurred during his journey, will 
also think of the rest and the welcome which 
wait for him in liis happy home. The Christian 
traveller, as evening is closing in around him, 
and the objects of earth arc fading from his 
gaze, loves to let his imagination dwell upon the 
many mansions in his father’s liouse, where a 
place is being prepared for him. 

A little while, and every fear 
That o’er the perfect day 

Flings shadows dark and drear, 

Shall hide like mist away ; 

The secret tear, the anxious sigh, 

Shall pass info a smile ; 

Time changes to eternity — 

We only wait a little while.” 

The morning of joy is close at hand ; the things 
which are not seen and eternal are every mo- 
ment drawing nearer to you; the promised 
iiiheritauce, incorruptible, undeliled, and never- 
fading, will soon be actually yours. Meditate 
on the glory wliich shall presently be revealed. 
Consider how perfect in its nature, and how 
perpetual in its duration, is the liappiness 
w'hich God has provided for you in his evej> 
lasting kingdom. An eminent minister who 
was spending mi afternoon with some Christian 
friends was observed to be unusually silent. 
On being roused from his reverie by a question 
which was addressed to him, he said that he 
had been absorbed in the contemplation of eternal 
happiness. “ Oh, my friends !” ho exclaimed, 
with an energy which arrested the attention of 
all present, “think what it is to be for over 
with the Lord ; for ever, for ever, for over !” 

ilut is the prospect of heaven thbs attractive 
to you ‘f Have you any true sympatliy with its 
joys ; any congeniality of spirit with its bright 
inhabitants ? You of course hope, when you 
die, to go to heaven; the most thoughtless 
and worldly-minded characters hope that ; not 
because they asjiire after more intimate com- 
munion with God, and closer conformity to his 
image, but because they associate the idea oi 
happiness with heaven ; and it is the instinctiyo 
desire of their nature to wish to be happy. 
But unless we are made meet for the inheritance 
of the saints in light, the enjoyments of heaven, 
were we allowed to be there, would be positively 
distasteful to us. The unjust and the unholy 
would bo unjust and unholy still, and in a 
world of perfect truth and purity woiild find 
no source of satisfaction. A clergyman was 
conversing with an intelli^nt woman in bis 
parfsh, who was ill^ond dying. After he ha^ 
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c^jaaetl tnlkiug to her, she said witJi an ex- 
pression of much distaste, “ If heaven be such 
a place as you describe, I have no wish to go 
there.*' Such an avowal may seem unnatural, 
but it would be the confession of every uu- 
sanctified heart, if men seriously considered the 
character of celestial happiness. The songs of 
the redeemed cannot change the heart, nor the 
glory of the heavenly city transform the spirit. 
What fellowship can light have witli darkness ? 

Aged reader, rest not satisfied with anything 
short of a true preparation for everlasting bliss. 
It is easy to bear the mmi of Christian. But, 
without “holiness” no man shall see the Lord. 
“Except a man be bom again, lie cannot see 
the kingdom of Grod.” 

How shall you attain this preparation ? By 
simple faith in Christ, by the grace of the 
Holy Spirit. External acts of devotion, alms- 
giving, self-denial, or large charitable bequests, 
cannot purchase your p:issport for heaven. The 
righteousness of God, \vlii(;h is unto all and 
upon all them that believe, and the sanctifica- 
tion of the heart, which is effected by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, must be yours before 
you can enter into cvorhipting glory. And 
they may be yours — yours nouo. Put your triiet 
in that Savioiu’ who has declared he will in no 
wise cast out those wdio come to Iiim ; aud seek 
for the gift of that Holy Spirit which is pro- 
mised to all wlio earnestly and perfAeveringly 
ask for it; and you shall have everlasting life. 

Let the oveiiiiig of your life be much devoted 
to prayer ; for at the close, no less than at the 
commencement of y'our Christian experience, 
you are entirely clopeudont upon Almighty 
succour. Go, therefore, with hoidness to tlio 
throne of grace, that you may still obtain mercy, 
and find grace to help you in every time of 
need. Old age lias its especial wants and 
trials; but “Ask, and it shall bo given you,” 

the inscription which is ever written over 
the mercy-seat. Implore that strength which 
you require in order that you may cheerfully 
hear God’s will now ; that support w hieh you 
will need in tlie hour of death, wlicn heart and 
fiesh shall fail; that consolation aud guidance 
which you desire to have imparted to those 
whom you must leave behind iji a world of grief 
and danger. He, who is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that you can ask or think, 
will hear and answer your feeble but heart-felt 
petitions. 

**• Fi^om U'he Evening of Life,*’ just puHfUshed by the 
LcUgiovta Tract Society, 

iJj relimou there is no good time but jibe present time. 
-^Jme Taylor, 

No duty will be approved of God that appears before 
biia stained with the murder of another duty,—. 
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A OKEISTIAN LADT OE THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CEOTXjTBT. 

PABT I. 

Two centuries ago, the home of a rich London 
merchant must be sought amidst the dust and 
noise and hustle which surrounded his pla^ of 
business. And his daughter’s morning visitops 
would probably find the fair maiden, with a sub- 
stantial work-a-day apron on, and sleeves tucked 
up, very vigorously employed in the active oper^ 
tions of the household. How different the en- 
vironments aud occupations of her successor 
now ! Sunsliine and flowers, and all the beauties 
of a quiet suburban villa, instead of the narrow, 
gloomy street ; the elegant and graceful employ- 
ments of the drawing-room, for the baking and 
brewing of the olden times. 

Hiffercrifc indeed! Yet it is pleasing to notice 
the substantial oneness of true excellence under 
every variety of development. Are both these 
young ladies disciples of Christ ? Then sec how 
much alike. liock at them each morning as 
they study that book which teaches all that is 
lovely and good in the relations of time, as well 
as prepares for eternity ; and as, on bended knee, 
they pray for grace to understand its lessons 
I aright, and to practise them faithfully. Then 
watch their daily course, its truthfulness, its 
love, the higli motives which are at work, the 
perfect standard whicli is aimed at, and. if con- 
.sistent followers of their Lord, tlie active benevo- 
lence which blesses tlio poor and the ignorant 
around them; ministering at once to their 
temporal and their spu’itual necessities ; bringing 
to the bed of bicknesa, or the liome of poverty, a 
friend who, while she feeds and clothes, tells of 
the all- powerful Physician, and the Priend who 
hecame poor that such as they might bo made 
rich. 

Christianity is the great fuser which, despite 
! the sejiarating influence of time, aud space, and 
circumstances, stamps with the mark of a common 
brotherhood — an essential identity of character 
— all its subjects. This humble peasant, a man 
of narrow mind and rude speech; tells us in un- 
cultured phrase of just the same joys and sorrows, 
the same motives aud principles aud feelings, 
w hich guide and move that Christian scholar — , 
that man of large intellect, of subtle thought, of 
various knowledge, of high culture. They tira, 
brothers, and noble men both, and the source of 
their nobleness is the same. * 

We love to mark this identity amidst variety, 
and see in it an evidence of the divinity of 
religion which is adapted to every pha^ o£ heart 
and intellect. But we confess to it veaiy 

special int^st in the homes tlm ISnpKfih 
Christiaps of the seventeenth PerTI^_ 

it is that the distraction of puhlie iMrs givea a 
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peci^]^ obarm to tbe orderly serenity of these 
ni^ laabedby tbe stonny waters with- 
.idi; but within sweet scenes bf piety and cbari^ 
and domestic love. These troublous times we 
know formed men of stalwart excellence, and 
tbe w^omen too seem to move before us with 
a graver dignity, to exhibit a deeper and higher 
tone of character than is usual, all so finely 
mellowed by a truly feminine sweetness as to 
leave us portraits which we would not willingly 
lose. 

It was at this period that John Sadler was an 
eminent citizen of London, a man of worth and 
benevolence as well. His wife, Elizabeth, was 
a daughter of Mr. Dackum, minister of Ports- 
mouth. Eor five years their home was childless, 
and then the parents received, with great joy and 
thankfulness, the gift of a daughter. How 
tenderly the little one was nursed, how carefully 
trained and educated, need not be told. And 
the little Elizabeth promised to fulfil her parents’ 
most anxious wishes. Pensive she was indeed, 
more so than was usual at her age, the effect in 
part, no doubt, of delicate health repressing the 
animal spirits, and partly the result of a pecu- 
liarly thoughtful temperament. But she was 
quick and intelligent, and of great rectitude of 
character. She tells us how, wdieii a child, being 
more trusted than her sisters, she was sent by 
her mother into that most trjdng place for 
childish virtue, the apple store ; how, being 
overcome by temptation, she abstracted one, 
but that, haunted by a sense of her fault, and 
unable to rest, she quietly possessed herself of 
the key, and carrying back the ill-gotten apple, 
deposited it in its place. A beautiful thing it 
is to see such moral victories obtained by a little 
child. There is great hope for that child, yet 
there is fear also. Who knows what may be the 
issue of the next struggle? Are there not 
those living far below their own ideal of right 
and excellence, who can remember the aspirations 
of early youth, the high and beautiful thoughts 
and designs of which it was full, the triumphant 
repellings of temptation then. But how dif- 
ferent their career from that which they hoped 
for! , We refer not to those who have fallen into 
ffaj^Vantly evil ways. Fearful indeed must be 
the anguish with which they remember the 
yi^dings to temptation which have issued in an 
utterly wasted life. We speak now of those — 
how hiTge a class ! who, as regards their duty 
both to Gk>d and man, are living beneath them 
own conviction of what is right ; who, it may be, 
are indolent, selfish, self-seeking— yet not so 
blinded as to be unconscious that they are so; 
and who, therefore, amidst all their apparent en- 
joyment, feel the gnawing of inward dissatisfko- 
wn. and are ever haun^ by the feeling that 
. not with them tbe bbkntiful and the useful 
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thing it ought to be. Perhaps they can recall 
the cireumstances, in the midst of which began a 
course lower in tone than that they had hitheitb 
ursued. And they have gradually become con- 
rmed in it; ‘the struggle between duty and 
inclination has been each succeeding time the 
feebler ; the chain of habit is now upon them, 
and there is not force of will sufiicient to burst 
its bonds. Such an one sighs sometimes as he 
thinks of the nobler promise of his youth ; and, 
as he marks the turning point in his history, 
only exclaims, “ Ah ! if I had stood firm then, 
how difierent a being would I now be.’* Young 
man or woman, do you feel that you have arrived 
at this critical point? If so, beware of tbe 
slightest leaning of the balance to the wrong 
side. Once turned, the difficulty of regaining 
the lost position is great— not hopeless, mdeed ; 
that grace which can raise the vilest transgressor, 
meets evil and restores the penitent at every 
stage of his course. Despair is never inevitable 
while life remains. Nevertheless, it is well to 
remember that as with every triumph of con- 
science future victories become more easy and 
more certain, so the converse holds also most 
surely true. 

This time little Elizabeth conquered. Some- 
what later in life a iailure comes. The anecdote, 
as related by the lady herself, gives us an in- 
structive glimpse of the father aud his ways. 
Elizabeth, a girl of some thirteen or fourteen 
years, commits a fault which, in the well-ordered 
family of the merchant, where all were kept in 
due subordination, was a serious one — she spoke 
improperly to a superior. The fact was re- 
ported to tlie father, and the cliild, covered with 
shame and fear, fell into another and greater 
error in denying the first. It was a double sin, 
and there was visible trouble in the house. The 
father was sore displeased, and the scene was 
never forgotten by the child. “ The abhorrence 
she had of this mult,” says her husband, “ was 
so great that I firmly believe she never after, 
knowingly, spoke an untruth to her dying day,” 
It is well when the grief of a parent K>r such an 
error on the child’s part, is so burnt into tbe 
mind of the little one, that future years fail to 
obliterate it. It is not always so. Are there 
not mothers who shoAv far more vexation at t^ 
breaking of a china vase or favourite ornament, 
than at a fit of ungovemed temper or a fidse- 
hood on the part of their children. And do not 
these children carry into life a vivid remem- 
brance of tbe trouble which existed on the one 
occasion, and no trace of the circumstances 
which attended the other. It is not thus 
that high and truthful characters ore to be 
formed. 

Under such influences Elizabeth Sadlev gtew 
up into womanhood. OiviL war raged, an< 
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hot groaiel* safety the fond father sent his 
daughter to Ipswich. She afterwards went to 
Stratford, in Warwickshire ; “ In both which 
places/* she says, aoknowled^ 1 did not 
^prove that vacancy, as 1 mi^t, to better 
advantages, but squandered it away vainly, and 
in idle^sits, not providing for eternity with my 
time.** But a ch^ge was at hand. 

Various are Q-od’s ways of drawing to himself 
and fitting his people for the service he designs 
them to perform m his vineyard. To us who 
can see but a little part of the wondrous whole, 
the experience of Elizabeth Sadler seems mys- 
terious. She was long tried with dark and 
fearful temptations; “ buffeted,” to use the words 
of her husband, “ with horrid satanical sugges- 
tions and blasphemous temptations, which not 
only made her go mourning all the day long, 
but many months and }'ears ; and not only those 
fiery and envenomed darts drank up her spirits, 
but brought her life to the gates of the grave, 
and her (fiatressed soul to the gates of hell.” 

“Sometimes,” she says, “through my dark 
and cloudy fancy, I had temptations that there 
was no God, which was very v(‘xatiou8 to me ; 
and I, impatient of it, desired to apprehend a 
God all vengeance and terror, rather than no 
God at all. But the Lord was pleased to 
obviate that temptation, by my meditating on the 
creation. My father much loved flowers, and 
as the season of the year would afford, alw'avs 
had. his flower-pots standing by him^when he 
sat ’writing in his shop; but then they were 
above in the parlour window, to which I often 
went to countermine my temptation, in admiring 
the curious works of the God of nature. W ith 
others, there was then in flower a Calcedon iris, 
full of the impresses of God’s curious work- 
manship, which the Lord was pleased to make 
use of to raise my poor heart and thoughts to 
the admiring and adoring of him. Blessed be 
God that this temptation was not above my 
strength.” 

Some little relief she obtained from the con- 
versation of a pious aunt, who, observing the 
deep dejection of the young lady, guessed its 
cause, and solaced her with the assurance that 
her case was not singular, as she herself had 
passed through similar trials. Still Elizabeth 
remained in deep trouble, though not without 
jutervals of comiort. “It pleased the Lord,’* 
she writes, “ sometimes to refresh me with those 
words of the psalmist, * Why art thou ^cast 
dowi^ 0 my soul, and why art thou disquieted 
within me ? Hope thou in God, for thou shalt 
^t praise him, who is thy help, and health of 
thy countenance, and thy God.’ How sweet is 
,^his proprietorship— ‘ My God.* Lord, where 
-,tfeon giyest thyself, thou givest all; and thou 
who hast showed me great and sore troubles. 
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wilt revive me again. d?h<HL hast hroi^ht 
my soul from the brink of hell ; thou wnt keep 
me alive, that I go not down to the pit of 
destruction.” 

After a time she requested to be sent to some 
family in the country where she had no ac- 
quaintance; and the father consmati^, she 
went to reside in the house of Mr. John Beadle, 
minister of Banston, in Essex. There she re- 
mained for six months, the object of much kind 
attention on the part of the good minister and 
his pious wife. It was a momentous period in 
her soul’s history. Its darkness was great, and 
its conflicts many and harassing. Sleep for- 
sook the sufferer’s eyes, and she feared to take 
sufficient food. “ If I desired to take anything 
that was grateful to my appetite,” she writes, 
“ when it was brought to me I durst not make 
use of it, because I thought it to bo the satisfac- 
tion of a base sensual appetite. I did eat very 
sparingly, which, with my much weeping, occa- 
sioned me some little inconvenience which 
became habitual.” 

At the end of this period she returned home, 
calmer in spirit than when she left, and gradually 
she obtained peace, though through life she 
continued to be subject at intervals to the re- 
currence of these distressing temptations^ 

Thus was laid the foundation of a piety high 
and rare. We have reason to be thankful that 
this is not the ordinary mode in whicli the 
Saviour’s people are drawn into his fold ; never- 
theless it IS well to remember tliat such experi- 
ences are possible to all. It seems not so 
strange that strong-minded men, or men wlio 
have mingled much in a world full of sin and 
pollution, should be called to contend with 
Satanic temptation. But look at this gentle 
girl, so carefully trained, and from childhood so 
good, according to the common notion of good- 
ness ; the favourite child too of a wealthy home, 
Warded so that no evil might come near her — 
even she must endure this dire struggle — and 
alone. Help she may not have. She relates how 
in the time of her great distress her father said 
to her that she should not want anything to do 
her good, to the one-half of his estate. But it 
avails not, kind father. This is the soul’s battle, 
and human aid it may not have. Too feeble you 
may have thought this loved daughter to fiioe 
care; and with your strong protecting arm 
around her, she too may have hitherto 
that sorrow might not touch her. But ficiw 
she feels that flie living soul within her ^y 
brook no transference oi its responsibilitiea, 
duties, and its trials. Alone it meet, aU. 
The solitude of the soul is an awfiri thought. 
With God, with Satan, with the temptation of 
the world, each man muet Ipr himself. 
Through life, in death, and at the dread judg^ 
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be must stand isolated : no human 

partnersliip, or cOtopaftionship may the 
Soul then know. By itself* and for itself it must 
fece these solemn realities.' Alas, then for the 
soul which has not committed itself to the 
Divine helper 1 

A SCHOOL FOE FATHEES. 

It 'was a lovely morning in the month of October, 
185-, that I embarked on board the “ Duchess of 
Kent” 8team*packet for Eamsgato, accompanied 
by my eldest little boy, then approaching four 
years of age. He was'above his years in phy- 
sical and mental energy, and in the course of 
the voyage became a geiieral favourite with his 
fellow passengers. Tlie vessel had scarcely left 
her moorings before siie was hailed by two 
youths from the pier. The captain obli«jpngly 
stopped the engines, aud the late comers, jump- 
ing into a boat, became part of oiir company. 
They had no sooner gained the deck, than they 
were met by an eldtjriy gentleman, who, address- 
ing to them some angry words, aimed a blow at 
the younger of the two, which ho w'ua about to 
return, when the captain interfered and they 
were separated. It •was a painful scene, and the 
more so as we soon perceived that the parties 
were father and sons. It was wrong on their 
part to be so late, unless it -vi'as unavoidable, 
but the evident temper of the parent was very 
unbecoming. 

After the separation of the parties, they kept 
aloof from each other, and the old gentleman 
appeared exceedingly morose and unsociable. 
My own spirits were so affected isith the scene 
that had transpired, and with the apparent want 
of right feeling between the parent and In's 
children, that I longed to have some conver- 
sation "with him upon the subject. As wo ocen- 
sionaUy met in our walks upon the deck, I 
spoke to him of the weather, the scenory, and 
mber ordinary matters. But lie was exceed - 
inglj taciturn, and scarcely gave me civil replies. 
At length I found myself seated by Ills side, 
w4d|i my little boy, who was playing near me, 
climbed np on my kncje, kissed me very aflec- 
tiotiately, and was off immediately to a young 
lady who bad taken considerable notice of him 
from the time we came on board.' 

The old gentleman liad observed ns, and 
turning sharply round, said in a very rough 
tone, “ You had better slap the boy than fondle 
him in that manner, for if he does not deserve a 
heating just now, he will very soon.” 

^ 1 immediately left my seat, and reijuesting the 
little fellow’e companion to keep him engaged 
ifeT'the next half hour, retoraed and said : “I ani 
d young fiither, sir, Whilst you have had 
hm^i^ etpenence In the parental character; 1 
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j shall be glad, therefore, to receive some in-* 
' structions from you as to the best way of ^»uimg 
children.” 

“They are nothing but plagues,” he replied, 
surlily. 

“Pardon me,” I said; “I have two of them; 
one younger than the little boy there, and they 
aflbrd me a great deal of pleasure.” 

“ You w'ill very soon alter your opinion,” -wan 
his nnswer. 

“Well, sir,” I said, “it may be so; but I 
know some parents, as far advanced in years as 
yoiirsell*, who have great comfort in their chil- 
dren ; and as prevention is better than cure, I 
think we should adopt the best means to lead 
our offspring into a right course. I think espe- 
cially that all that can be dont) should be at- 
tempted to promote mutual affection between 
parents and children.” 

Ho was silent, but as be did not repel me, T 
dwelt upon this point, adverting as delicately as 
I could to the scene of the morning ; hinting my 
fears that the principle of his parental govern- 
ment had been fear rather than love, lie con- 
tinued to listen, and I then reminded hjra of 
our heavenly Father, and of the love he had 
shown to ns, although we had proved undutiful 
children, and suggested the Divine conduct as 
the pattern for our imitation. He occasionally 
interrupted me, but in much milder tones than 
at the commencement of our intercourse. 

Whilst thus conversing vith each other, ,my 
little boy, escaping from his companion, was 
again in my lap, kissing me aa he exclaimed, 
“Dear, dear papa !” 

“Bless llie little fellow,” said the old gentle 
man, “he is indeed an interesting child. I 
think I could love him, and kiss him too.” 

“Do, sir,” said 1, “it will do you good;” 
and I placed the child in his arms. He kissed 
him, and then, setting him down, said, “ Oo to 
the young lady again, my dear ; I want to talk 
with your papa.” 

Wo resumed our eonversation, and he bo 
came increasingly communicative. At length 
he said, very energetically, “ I have been viTong, 
sir, and I was wrong this morning.” 

1 took him by the arm and said, “ Well, sir, 
let us join the young gentlemen.” lie at ouce 
yielded, and wo were soon by their side. In a 
cheerful tone, he said, “Well, my lads, 3 hope 
you are enjoying your voya^ ; the weather is 
ve^ beautiful.” "With a Iook of pleasing sur- 

? riso at ns both, they replied, “ Very much so.” 

entered into conversation with both parties, 
and we were soon mutually interested m each 
other. I felt thankful to God for the evident 
reconciliation. Some of our fellow petosen^ets 
joined us, and we talked together upon a vanetgr 
of topics of a general character. 
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/ AM wi^biil itiglrt bf t^6 tlid old 

iKiiok toe aside, aod craemng my liand 
with much emotion, said t “ oir, i thank you 
very Bineferely fbf the (SonTersation of this day. 
You have taught me some lessons which I think 
I am not likely to forget. You are younger 
than I am, hut you have learnt a parent’s duty 
in a better school than that in which I was in- 
structed. May G-od Almighty bless you, and 
spare this little fellow here to bo a comfort to 
you for many years to come.” 

We soon after entered the harbour. The 
father called to his sons, and said: “You arc 
under some obligations to this gentleman, of 
which I will tell you by-and-bye.” 

We shook hands with each other. The sons 
of my companion helped him up the steps, and 
I had the pleasure of seeing them, arm-in-arm, 
walk along the pier together into the town. 
The dear child who thus won the affection of 
mv fellow voyager died in the course of the 
following year ; but amidst the pleasing remin- 
iscences of his brief sojourn here, the above 
incident is not likely to be forgotten. Wisely 
has the divine record, that has given the com- 
mand to the child, “ Obey your parents in all 
things,” added the counsel, “ Fathers, provoke 
not your children to anger, lest tht?y be dis- 
couraged.” 

PICTUIIE WOBSHIP IN BUSSIA. 

In St. Petersburg there are very often pro- 
cessions of pictures when the cholera is about, or 
any great event talces place : I saw them many 
times. Tbe jjriests in their magnificent robes, 
bearing golden crosses and sacred banners, and 
several deacons carrying some miraculous por- 
trait or other, go round the town accompanied 
by a band of clioristers singing mass, and fol- 
loAved by immense crowds of the poorer classes, 
who consider themselves to be thereby perform- 
ing an act pf great devotion, every man having 
his head uncovered during the whole time. 
The picture is ijenerally taken to some church, 
wherein mass is performed in its presence. 
When I was staying in Jaroslaf one spring, I 
had an opportunity of seeing the extent to 
which the superstition of the people and their 
reverence for these pictures prevailed. 

As soon as‘ the Volga was cleared of ice, 
hundreds of pilgrims and peasants from all parts 
of the country poured into the town, and they 
might have been seen, in groups lying asleep on 
the bare ground, both men and women, there 
not being lodgings sufficient for their accommoda- 
tion ; but they probably preferred the open air, 
W they frequently sleep by the roadside on their 
marches. 

The object of the pilgrimage to Jaroslaf was 


to assist in the procefi|md^ ft wend€$rful miru'^ 
eulotfs pictiire of the Virgiii^ which was shortly 
expected to arrive from a monastery distant about 
eighty versts down the river. * 

The day at length came. Several bftrfes with 
streamers flying and sacred bailn^rS die^layed 
were seen from afar. On their nearer appt^ach 
the sound of monkish hymns floating on the air 
caused a lively excitement among the people, 
who began crossing themselves with extreme 
assiduity. At last the Vu’gin disembarked? she 
was received by the governor with intense re»* 
spect, who, together Aiith the Auce-governor, 
mar^chal de noblesse, the militiu'y, the polieei 
and all the employes, were in their most magni- 
ficent uniforms. Those avIio had stars and 
crosses, displayed them in their full splendour 
on this occasion in rows along their breast. 
The mayor and shopkeepers, and about tAAxmty 
thousand of tbe lower classes, all in their gala 
dresses, the pilgrims, and large numbers of 
children, accompanied the picture in the proces- 
sion round the town, the governor walking nevfc 
to it and the rest following according to their 
rank. It w’as then placed in the cathedral, 
where it was to remain for some weeks in order 
to receive the adoration {mui tfte money) of tbe 
devout. Hearing so much about this w^onderful 
portrait, I w'as induced to pay it a visit also. 
It was some time ere I could make my A^’ay into 
the cathedral, so great was the crowd, but at 
last my friend and I reached the altar on which 
it was placed. It could be compared to nothing 
but a piece of a brown saddle, vi’ith some dark 
lines lor the eyebrows, added to w^hich it had no 
not^c ; great age having deprived it of every trace 
of it. As usual in these old pictures, nothing 
but the face and hands were visible : the crown 
and robes were sheets of gold set with precious 
stones. A priest was standing near, singing 
mass, another by his side had a tray m his 
hands, a third had charge o^ a powder-pufl’ and 
a bowl of flour. As soon as the worshipper had 
contributed to the tray, the priest Avith the pufl:' 
poAvdered the Madonna’s hand, and then the 
Ibrnier was permitted to have the consolation of 
kissing it, which he did with many hows and 
crossings ; he then retired with the air of being' 
highly edified vidtb what he had done : hundredit 
of people in succession performed the same ceJWH 
mony. Tlie clergy must obtain immense silms‘ 
of mouey by means of these mii’aculous portroii^ 
for I am afraid to say hoAV fre(mently, even 
during the short time wo Avere in the oathedral^ 
the tray was filled by the offerings and taken to' 
a chest placed against the wall, and sectfrCd by 
three locks, into which its contents wore emp- 
tied. To be sure, a great deal of the coin was 
in copper, but there was also a feir quantity of 
silver . — ** JEiigUshwornM %it 



LESSONS PROM SNOW. 

Every season of the year brings with it fresh 
majiifestations of Qc^’s character, and new 
lessons of instruction for all those who are wil- 
ling to learn. Spring, summer, autumn, winter, show 
forth the Divine wisdom, power, and faithfulness. 
The blooming forest, the laughing plain, the howl- 
ing tempest, the binding frost, and the driving snow, 
alike proclaim that the Lord he is God, and invite us to 
study his character and ways. The book of God has 
many refei’ences to the book of nature, and borrows 
many illustrations from it. 

The snow, with which our eyes are frequently fami- 
liar at this season of the year, is often referred to ; and it 
would be well for us if, when we behold the b^utifiil 
white flakes descending, we enquired what the word of 
God says concerning it. Upon turning to the Bible, we 
find that it refers to the snow as a production of the 
God of nature: ** He saitb to the snow, be thou upon the 
earth,’* Job xxxvii. C. And God himself asks the ques- 
tion, Hast thou entered into the ti'easures of snow t” 
zxxviii. 22. In Psalm cxlvii. 16, it is said, *‘He giveth 
snow like wool,” showing the beautiful properties thereof, 
and bow it serves as a protecting covering to secure ve- 
getation from the killing frost. How wise, how kind 
are idlthe Divine arrangements; even those which seem 
at first most severe and most unlikely to be beneficial in 
their results! This shows us that we should quietly 
submit to all that God does, and not overlook his hand, 
either in nature, providence, or grace. God is repre- 
sented in both the passages just quoted as managing and 
directing all the tiwasures of the atmosphere for the 
benefit of the earth. What a world of wonders does 
that atmosphere contain! The word, says Mudie, is 
literally *’the receptacle of little things,” and it may 
well be called ” Nature’s grand laboratory.” There God 
is oontinually working, and thence wc are continually 
receiving blessings from bis hand. His operations in the 
air are of a most useful character ; winds and lightnings 
]raTify, rain sonrishes and fertilizes, frost destroys the 
destroyers, and snow, as we have seen, protects. Do we 
not then see the propriety of the psalmist's language, 
when he calls upon the fire, hail, snow, and vapours, and 
stormy wind to praise the Ix>rd, Ps. cxlviii. 8; and ought 
we nt^ to praise him for whom all these things were 
created, and for whose glory they still exist? 

But the Scriptures frequently iise the snow as a figure 
to set forth moral and spiritual things, and thus warn, 
teaohf andenooura^ us. V^en we read, Numbers xil. 10, 
that ISkiazn, tite sister of Moses, became ** leprous white 
as snow," asid that Gehazi, Elisha’s servant, ^^went out 
from hi^ piesenoe a leper as white as snow,” 2 Kings v. 
27, we are warned of envy, covetousness, and lying. 
When we read, iu Job xxiv. 19, " Drought and heat oon- 
eume the snow waters, so does the grave consume sin- 
ners,” we are tau;^ to be amuous to possess that fear of 
the Lord which is the beginning of wisdom, and which 
ihall be in us ''a well of water springing up into eternal 
lilb,” which no wintrv cold nor summer’s heat, no trials 
not: temptations, shall freese or exhale. 

snow is used in Scripture as a favourite figure to 
set^j^h spiritu^ blessings. A God of infinite mercy 
saj^*'*^Come now auAlet us reason together, and though 
be as scarlet, they shall be white aa snow," 


Isa. i. 18. And penitent David was taught by the 
Spirit of God to pray, ** Wash me and I sbidl be whiter 
than snow,” Ps. li. 7. What a contrast! what a change! 
How rich the mercy, how cleansing the fountain, how 
almighty the power by which such a change is efiected. 
Did we ever see our need of this change? earnestly 
long to be pardoned and puiified, and fervently breathe 
out this prayer, “ Wash me and I shall be whiter than 
snow?” Surely it is wise to do so, and most ungrateful 
and wicked to neglect the same. 

But this beaut&ul production of God, the snow, is not 
only honoured to be a figure of the Christian state, but 
also of the Redeemer’s glory. When tlie disciples saw 
him in the ''holy mount” his raiment was white as 
snow, Mark ix. 3; when John saw him in glory, ” bis 
bead and bis hair were white aa snow,” Rev. i. 14; 
and when Daniel saw him in vision as the Ancient of 
Days, “ his ^nnent was white as snow,” 1)811161 vii. 9. 
This shows bis beauty, innocence, and gloiy. Whenever 
then we behold the snow glittering in the sunbeams, let 
us think of the sinner clothed iu a Saviour’s righteous- 
ness, and of the still more glorious Saviour, to uriiom wc 
ai‘e indebted for all our righteousnesB and holiness. The 
snow soon melts away, but not so the righteousness, ho- 
liness, and happiness of the pardoned sinner; sot so the 
glories of the &viour. 

This world itself, with all its glories, riches, and ho- 
nours, is passing away, and must melt like enow is the 
day of the Loi^; but Jesus remains, and because hi> 
lives, all who trust in and love him sbidl live also. 

In flakes of feathery white, 

It is falling so gently and slow ; 

Ob, pleasant to me is the sight 
Of the silently falling snow. 

Snow, snow, snow ! 

The fall of the feathery snow f 

The earth is all covered to-day 
With a mantle of radiant show ; 

And it sparkles and sliiues iu the raj', 

In ciystals of glistening snow ! 

Bnow, snow, snowl 

The sparkling and glistening snow! 

How spotless it seems, and how pure; 

I wish that my spirit were so; 

And that while my soul shall endure 
It might shine far more blight than the snow. 

Snow, snow, snow! 

Were my heart but as pure and as bright as the 
snow! 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

54. Prove that God alone can foxgive sins. 

55. On what occasions, when on earth, did our Saviour 
chum this power ? 

56. What examples can you give from the New Testa- 
ment of pious solmers? 

57. Prove that the worship of any created being is 
sinful. 

58. Can you find any instances of an attempt at the 
won^^of angels made in ignorance, but, unmediately 

59. Where has God specially appointed to cam foi 
widows and orphans! 
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THE STORY OF A POCKET BIBLE. 

I WAS received by my new owner with assurances 
of deep respect, and was speedily conveyed by 
him to his home. When we arrived there, he 
took me into his chamber, and, without permit- 
tmg me to address him, he pla<^d me on a shelf, 
and imme^tely went away. I had ample time 
for reflection here, for my possessor very rarely 
trolled me. Indeed, ^ many weeks 1 was 
conitodhed to be mute, and knew what it was 
** to hold my pea^ even from good.” I need not 
say that my sorrow was stunned; for t could 
No. 46i— C ubbed Maeos 15, 1855 


clearly perceive that, though my services had not 
been refused, I was in reality held in light 
esteem by the young man into whose hands I 
had fallen. Even in affairs of the greatest im- 
portance, when my advice and assistance would 
have been of the* highest value, I was thrust 
aside with evident contempt. 

It was not difficult to find causes for this, I 
knew that, to many, my communications are 
always considered duU and troublesome ; and, X 
plaiiuy perceived that the companions, of my 
solitude were such as would not, by any means, 
bo anxious to introduce me^to pur own^a 
notice. Indeed, I could draw m^PX 

r»K!K o«« PIw^y. 
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meUaclioly comparisons between mj companions 
on my owner's bookshelvea, and those of my 
former proprietor, of which I have already 
spoken. On the whole, it was quite evident 
that if my pesent owner listened to such 
teachers and advisers, and felt pleasure in their 
society, 1 should have but little hope of obtaining 
even a hearing. 

And so, indeed, it proved. Through the day, 
we were all alike deserted ; but at evening, when 
our master rejoined us, tliere were so many can- 
didates for his favour, that I remained altogether 
disregarded. 

1 cannot indiscriminately condemn all these 
companions of mine, who, to my neglect, were 
favoured with my owner’s regards. For the 
most part truly, they did little else besides pam- 
pering his imagination with unreal and distorted 
ictures of the world around him. Others, 
owever, were more faithful in this particular, 
and taught him some useful lessons, which, to 
tell the honest truth, had been boirowed from 
my stores of wisdom and experience, and which 
— appeal to those who know me best-— I could 
have conveyed to his mind with greater point 
and in fewer words. And here I must be per- 
mitted to say, in passing, that if among those of 
my sp^^ies who affect to despise my character 
and claims, and to dispute my high pretensions, 
there is any good thing to be found, such as a 
maxim of true wisdom or prudence in the 
management of wmrldly affairs, it is invariably 
discovered, bv those who will take the trouble 
to search and enquire, that this good thing has 
been borrowed from me, and dishonestly appro- 
priated, without any acknowledgment of its 
original souroe. So much is this the case that 
I have been assured, by competent judges, that 
there is no sentiment of honour, or virtue, or 
loyalty extant, howev^ it may be disgu^d or 
conveyed to tbe mind, which did not originally 
spring from my immortal spirit, and receive its 
nrot utterance ^m my tongue ; that, in fact, 
** whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsMver things are of good report,” 
to be found in the communications of others, 
most be traced to the spiritual influence which 
pervades my entire being. But this is a digres- 
8i(m. 

To return to my history: I soon discovered that 
many of my companions were exceedingly loose 
in their morals; and, among other yile habits, 
were ereatly addicted to orofane language, and 
to the irreverent use ot the awful name of my 
great Master. I did not perceive that my owner 
was in tbe least shocked Cfr concerned at this. 
On the contraiy. I am certain that I sometimes 
detected a sparkle of approbation in his eyes, 
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and a smile on bis lips, when some expression 
more than usually daring was uttered. And 1 
could not be deceived in tbe fiict that the com- 
panions who beguiled him longest from bis 
pillow — ^keeping him engaged, indeed, often 
until past midmght — were those who were most 
prone to “ filtluness, foolish talking, and jest- 
ing.” 

J[t was rarely, at this time, that I heard the 


and moved, and had his being.” My readera 
may gather, indeed, from the nature of his 
private studies, and the pleasure he enjoyed in 
that society of unprofitable books, that he had 
no inclination to hold converse with the Holt 
One. I cannot, in short, sum up the character 
of my possessor better than by saying that 
“ God was not in all his thoughts;” he being, 
indeed, one of those of whom I am obliged to 
record, that they are “without God in tbe 
world.” 

I had been some months a disre^ded 
monitor, in tbe possession of my owner, wlien I 
was made aware that some important change 
was in contemplation ; and one evening, instead 
of sittiM down, as usual, in conference with 
either of my companions, the young man was 
employed in removing us fixim our resting-place, 
and placing us in close confinement in a chest 
provided for that purpose. My past exMrience 
of these matters convinced me that this pro- 
ceeding was preparatory to a removal to some 
distance ; ana, as I saw that the same prepara- 
tions were mi^e with our owner’s warorofc, it 
was plain that he himself was contemplating a 
change of scene and occupation. 

Shall I not say that 1 lelt sad that 1 bad not 
been consulted respecting this important move- 
ment ? For is it not one part of the broad and 
general commission I have received, to give 
advice, and direction to aU, but I may say, 
especially to tbe young, under all contemplated 
changes in circumstances, and in all projected 
enterprises P Even at this time, and at the last 
moment, I would willingly have addressed a few 
words of kind and loving caution to my inex- 
perienced owner, and whispered in his ear, “ In 
all thy ways acknowledge Him,” who is thy 
Master and mine, “ana Hb shall direct thy 
steps.” I would We appealed to him in terms 
of laithful remonstrance, and asked, “ “Wilt thou 
not, from this rime, cry unto him. My father! 
thou art the guide oi my youth ? ” But my 
thoughtless owner gave me no opportunity for a 
word of counsel or caution. Inde^ be appeared 
uncertain whether he would pmrmit me to 
accompany him on bis journey, ae took me in 
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Mg hand, and then laid roe aside almost disdain- 
fully, among several others of my unworthy com- 
panions, whom he seemed willing to discard; 
probably because he was so well acquainted with 
all they had to communicate, that he could dis- 
pense with their society. At length, however, 
finding that there was a vacant space in the 
temporary prison, he thrust mo in, and closing 
the door i^on my fellow-prisoners and myselt', 
we were left in darkness and silence. 

Some time passed away, leaving us in this 
condition, and, during this period, I was con- 
vinced, by several severe shocks I received, as 
well as by other tokens, that our journey was in 
progress. At length, we were safely landed at 
our destination ; and shortly after this we were 
released from our confinement uninjured. 

I now found myself in a small room, adjoining 
the chamber of my owner, and w'hich seemed 
designed to be his daily apartment when he was 
not engaged in business or pleasure abroad. 
IVom a conversation which I overheard between 
him and another person, I gathei*cd that my 
owner had left the home of his childhood and 
youth, to enter upon the business of life, in a 
city in which he was a stranger ; and that his 
present home was merely a lodging which had 
been provided for him among strangers. 

I may hope to he believed when I say that 
these circuin stances, thougli not by any means 
uncommon among those to uhom I and my 
fellow-messengers are sent, excited my deep 
sympathy. And 1 could but indulge some 
glimmenng of hope that an unusual shade of 
thoughtfulness which I perceivi'd had gathered 
on my owner’s countenance, might be a hopeful 
sign of a better acquaintance with me in future. 

Indeed, his conduct towards me gave promise 
of this. It happened that the day following that 
on which we were liberated, and placed on 
shelves prepared for our reception, was that 
which I have been emphatically directed to call 
** the Lord’s day.” On this particular day, iny 
young owner appeared restless and uneasy, lie 
absented himself part of ' the day from his 
room, but having duied, ho said, in my hearing, 
that he should spend the remainder of his 
Sunday at home. 

When, on other occasions, he had heretofore 
done this, he had usually summoned one of my 
light and gay companions to bear him company ; 
but at this time I perceived that he fixed his eyes 
upon me, and after some hesitation, as though 
h<i were afraid of my just rebukes, which, indeed, 
he had reason to fear, he took me into his hands. 
I was not, as my readers will understand, 
allowed to hold communication wdth him iin- 
tra-mmelled or undirected by himself; though 
aometiroea— ‘fis I shall have hereafter to relato— 
a fisw words of mine spoken at random have 
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been L’ke the arrow of which I soroetimea tell 
which, being “ drawn at a venture,” producs^ 
wonderful and unexpected results : but, on this 
occasion, the youth tnade several attempts to fix 
his languid attentioii on me without success. 
At length he seemed to remember that I had a 
story to tell of a young man who left his father’s 
home and country to seek hia fortune, as my 
young owner said, in a distant place, among 
strangers. I therefore repeated the history to 
him, and some parts of it appeared somewhat to 
touch his better feelings, especially when I 
spoke of Jacob vowing a vow, and saying, “Ijt 
God will be with mo, and will keep me in this 
way that I go, and will give me bread to eat 
and raiment to put on, so that 1 may come again 
to my father’s homo in peace; then shall the 
Lord be my God.” 

Let me acknowledge that I thought it a good 
omen that when my young owner arrived at this 

art of ray story, he laid me aside, and, with his 

cad pillowed in his hands, and resting on the 
table, he seemed immersed in thoughts and 
recollections. I might have been mistaken, but 
1 fancied that more than one tear was hastily 
brushed away. 

Perhaps my young owner’s prospects were 
not very bright at that time. If they were not, 
he would have done well and wisely to have con- 
fided his cares to me, and soiiglit my assistance. 
I might have told him that the day of adversity 
was a proper time for consideration, and have 
encouraged him to cast his burden, whatever it 
might be, upon the Lord, with the assurance 
tlmt if he would truly and sincerely seek Him in 
tljc day of trouble, he would bo sustained under 
his load of care. I could have said to him, 
“ Trust in the Lord, and do good ; so shalt thou 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed. 
Delight thyself also in the Lord, and he shall 
give thee the desire of thine heart. Commit 
thy way unto the Lord, trust also in him, and 
he shall bring it to pass.” Put my owner gave 
me no opportunity of putting him thus in tho 
w'ay of comfort and peace ; for after the solitary 
conference which i have recorded, I was not 
permitted again to hold intercourse with liim.. 

Whatever cause the young man had for caro 
and grief, he managed, in a short time, to banish 
their outward appearance. But I Icnew verj' 
well, by unmistakeable tokens, that he had no 
true peace in his mind. It was quite manifest, 
indeed, that to “ the way of peace ” he was an 
entire stranger. 

Our idle days aro tlie enemy’s busy Hall. 

HBvrho will learn of none but liinuwlf k BUro to have a 
fool for his master. — CWiil, 

He wbo undortakos to reprove tbb world, must be one 
whom the world cannot reprovo,-i--^fWUjp ffumd. 

2 
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A CHRISTIAN LADY OR THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

PAST XI. 

On tlie 23rd of July, 1660, Elizabeth Sadler 
became the wife of the Rev. A. Walker, who 
had been for some time chaplain to the earl of 
Warwick. Like-minded in no ordinary degree, 
their union proved an eminently happy one. It 
is pleasing to notice the mingled affection and 
piety which mark the references of each to this 
event. The lady thanks the goodness of God 
which reserved for her this best choice, and 
relates how the morning of her wedding day 
was clouded, somewhat to her discomfort, but 
that speedily the sun burst forth, and the day 
she adds “ was as clear and bright a day as ever 
my eyes beheld. Thus God was pleased to con- 
descend to my weakness.” The husband, with 
fond minuteness, adds his reminiscences ; “ The 
first visit I made to her,” he says, “ with design to 
obtain her for my wife, walking some time alone 
in her father’s parlour, in which lay a fair folio 
Bible on a desk, I casually opened it, and the 
first verse I cast my eye upon was Prov. xix. 
14 — * House and riches are an ifihei’itancc of 
fathers, and a prudent wife is from the Lord,’ 
which I have many times comfortably refiected 
on since. To which I vill add another good 
omen. When I went to buy a wedding-i’irig, 
the first which w'as offered to me had this posy, 

' Joined in one by Christ alone,’ which I liked 
so well I looked no farther, and it fitted so 
exactly for the size, no cjjire or cut could have 
made it fitter. I am so far from putting any 
stress on such little matters, that I can say 
with the Psalmist, ‘ I hate those who hold on 
superstitious vanities.’ Yet let me with due 
thankfulness remark not the effect, but event 
and consequent. Our whole married estate 
‘was like the light of the morning when the 
sun riseth, even a morning without clouds, and 
as clear shining after rain.’ And if ever man 
was blest with a prudent wife, I owe the deepest 
acknowledgments to him who gave me that 
choice mercy.” 

The first year of their married life was spent 
at Croydon, and then the young couple removed 
to their permanent home, Pyfield rectory in 
Essex. It win be remembered that Mrs. 
Walker was educated in London, and that all 
her habits were those of a town maiden. Such 
an one transported now to a country rectory 
would find httle difference between her new 
and former domestic duties. But it was other- 
wise two hundred years ago. Then the mis- 
taaess of a family, both in town and country, was 
a much more important personage in working 
out her own domestic economy tlian she is now. 
On her personal exertions much of the real 
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comfort of her household depended, much of the 
welfare and wealth of her nuaband’s home — a 
state of things which, if it secured loss refine- 
ment, real or spurious, than do our present 
customs, gave to the lady’s position no small 
share of real dimity, and to herself a very envi- 
able measure of vigour and energy both mental 
and physical. But we mean not to moke in- 
vidious comparisons between the past and the 
present. If the duties of our mir are less 
onerous and heavy than w'ere those of their 
grandmothers, our homes can no more dispense 
with sound heads and orderly habits, as well 
as warm hearts, in their mistresses than could 
those of any other age. All honour to the 
gentle hand whose wise and kindly ministrations 
now bless a countless multituae of English 
homes. Tliey with us will look with hearty 
admiration on the young wife setting herself 
wnth earnest diligence to the study and practice 
of her new duties. Her former habits gave her 
capacity ; bIio needed only to learn some new 
modes of applying it, and this her quickness 
soon enahlea her to gain. “All who knew 
her,” writes her husband, “wondered she could 
so soon attain such universal dexterity and 
accomplished skill in country affairs, being bred 
and living most of her time in the city ; but she 
being of very quick natural parts, and close ap- 
plication of mind to business, soon made herself 
mistress of whatever she set herself to, not only 
in what strictly concerned her family inspection, 
to direct and instruct her maids in cookery, 
brewing, baking, dairy, ordering linen, in which 
her neatness was curious, and the like ; but in 
physic, surgery, to assist the neighbours of the 
parish, and some miles about, which she per- 
formed skilfully, readily, and with great success, 
as they acknowledge by their grief for her loss, 
and the furniture of her closet still will witness. 
And yet her wisdom, the wisdom of preferring 
religion above all things, remained with her.” 

A pleasant thing it must have been to spend 
a day at Ryfield rectory. How scrupulously 
neat and clean every comer ! Mr. Walker says, 
if his wife had a fault it consisted in over-neat- 
ness. And how much comfort in all her in- 
ternal arrangements ! Her table is never ex- 
travagant, hut is furnished with what is good 
only, the best of its kind, cooked in the best 
manner and served in the neatest style. Tl;e 
rector’s wife knows how to combine comfort 
and liberality with economy, one of the niost 
valuable qualities a housekeeper can posses^. 
Then how pleasing the quiet and orderly ac- 
tivity of the household — all so busy and indus- 
trious, yet without any jarring or bustle. A 
master hand wo feel must bo guiding thia 
machinery when there is so entire an ^sqnce 
any unpleasant friction. Peace rests qyec. alli 
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ftnd love-^a hallowed peace too, a holy love. 
This is the orowmog charm of the rectory. 
Eeligion reigns there— visibly reigns ; it is no 
mere adjunct to other engrossing pursuits, it is 
the ever present, the all pervading and ever 
active principle which rules and guides the 
whole liie. And it is eminently tlie religion of 
Jesus — amiable, loving, and considerate for all, 
while high, and solemn, and devout. 

A record of the mode in which Mrs. Walker 
spent each day has been preserved to us by her 
husband, and furnishes a lovely example of piety 
and affection, considerate kindness, and wondrous 
industry. 

shall faithfully relate,” he WTites, “how 
she spent a day, that is, every day. She always 
rose early, and lived mth the least sleep I ever 
knew or heard of any. Her long and frequent 
weeping, and sleepless months in the agonies of 
her temptation, had made it easy to her to be 
satisfied with little rest. She rose at four 
o’clock winter and summer, when in health ; yea 
sometimes when under indisposition. ... I con- 
fess I have oft kindly argued the case with her, 
to dissuade her, fearing it would prejudice her 
health, urging that merejr was required more 
than sacrifice, that over-doing was undoing, and 
it might turn to disadvantage. Then she would 
reply, ‘ Good, my dear, grant me my liberty ; 
it IS the pleasure of my life, when all is still and 
quiet, no disturbance or interruption, but a 
calm serenity and silent stillness, to enjoy my- 
self.’ And when I have told her she shamed, 
and by her practice upbraided my sloth, wdio 
slept much longer, she would answer, ‘Thy 
constitution will not bear it, and thou hast 
nothing to divert thee, but mayest be alone all 
day in thy study ; but my fannly employment 
and infection requires my care and attendance ; 
and if I lose my morning, and break my mea- 
sures, it renders me uneasy and puts me into a 
muddle all the day.’ ” (Ah! how many in the 
present day could confirm from their experience 
the truth of these words.) “When sho had 
sUghtl^ slipped on her clothes, she would go 
Soitly into the chamber, which she called the 
chamber of her choice mercies, and beloved re- 
tirement, and, without calling a servant, kindle 
her own fire, having charcoal or dry wood laid 
ready ; and so she spent two hours at least with 
Qt)d. ^d then at six, or after, she would call 
her maids and duly hear one or both read a 
chapter, then sit and read herself, till the 
servants had taken what was fit for them, which 
she despised not to do to keep all in good order. 
'Pien would she inspect the ordering her dairy, 
^d put her humble hands to some part of tho 
Work I then direct prudently and plentifully for 
own table, and the servants, and afterwards 
dress herislf decently with sxnall expense of 
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time; then read or work with the needle, till 
family prayer, when she would have all da^ 
labourers about the house called in. And if 
any took their work by the piece, not for day 
wages, whose time was their own, not ours, she 
would out of her own allowance, or thjb box,* 
(I hope that phrase is not unintelligible to 
many families ; if it be, St. Paul’s expression of 
laying by as God hath prospered them may 
help them to understand it,) give them as muen 
as she thought they might have earned in the 
time of family duty, that they might not be 
robbed of their time, God hating robbery for an 
ofiering, nor grudge or come unwillingly when 
called in. And the like satisfaction would she 
make them, if she gave them any diversion from 
the work they took by tho piece, as our com- 
mon phrase is, without the least encroachment 
on their lime, under pretence of the advantages 
the family aflbrded them. At dinner, which 
was tho only set meal she ordinarily made, she 
would hardly be prevailed with to drink more 
tlian one glass of wine, or cider, and never any 
ale or strong beer, and ate moderately. In the 
afternoon, if there were any neighbours sick, 
she would visit them, and call on every poor 
neighbour nigh, going or coining, to counsel or 
encourage tliem ; and as the season of the year 
required, prepare medicines for the family, the 
poor and neighbourhood, or distribute them 
out, or ajiply them to those who needed ; and 
for tho rest, work with her needle, read good 
books, and order family concerns, but chiefly 
tho education of her children. 

“ About five she retired to her private devo- 
tions, and when they were finished she came to 
me, and brought the children with her, whilst 
we had them, to be seriously exhorted and coun- 
selled alone, and then to pray in secret. Eor 
the hajipy success of which good custom I have 
as much cause to bless God, and do it most 
heartily, as for any circumstance of my life ; and 
if any will deride and scorn it, I can say with 
Job, mock on.” 

He then goes on to relate how sho always 
allowed her maids time to pray alone, and re- 
minded them of it ; how a pm^ of every evening 
was devoted to instructing the ignorant servants 
and teaching them to read, so that none left her 
family after any prolonged stay in it without 
being able to do so ; bow “ she used to hire 
them to their own good, giving them sixpence to 
accomplish the first task, then a shilling, and sp 
on, promising them a Bible when they could use 
it, of which she gave many, and always new and 

As the word implies, this was a box in which fi.’om 
day to day little gatherings, the fnrit of Mlf-denial, were 
placed, as a fund for works of mercy; a g(K>d old oustem, 
worthy of being revived in Christil^ bine* 

teenUi century. 
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good ones, of double the price she might hare 
bought for.” 

In Mrs. Walter’s daily life wo have a beau- 
tiful and instructive example of tho union of 
high social excellence with the most exalted 
piety, and the one finely and naturally growing 
out of the other. Beligion has its own proper 
position, the supreme place. Its life is ever a 
conscious one, wnose fluctuations are marked and 
felt os distinctly as those of the body, nor must 
the nourishment of tho soul be left one day un- 
cared for, else all is wrong. Preparation for 
the day’s duties in the morning’s devotion is 
with her as indispensable as the day’s meals. 
“ Her life,” says her husband, “ was a serious 
preparation for death.” Yet living habitually in 
the solemn shadow of death, and vividly realizing 
the eternal world, not one of the socifld duties of 
her state of pilgrimage was omitted or slighted. 
Pervent in spirit, she was diligent in business, 
affording a fine illustration of a healtliy Chris- 
tianity — that religion wiiicli embraces the whole 
of man’s nature, and while leading him to a life 
above, eminently fits him for the duties of the 
present, and gives a keener zest to all its inno- 
cent enjoyments. A modern writer, dilating on 
the advantages of intellectual culture for women, 
says : “ It is a narrow view of things to suppose 
that a just cultivation of women’s mental powers 
will take them out of their sphere. The most 
cultivated women perform their common duties 
best. They see more in these duties. '^Jliey can 
do more. Lady Jane Grey would, I dare say, 
have bound up a Avound, or managed a house- 
hold, with any unlearned woman of her day. 
Queen Elizabeth did manage a kingdom, and we 
find no pedantry in her way of doing it,” So it 
is with religion. Its abuse may lead to neglect 
of the ordinary duties of lile ; its legitimate influ-, 
ence is very different, as is finely exemplified in 
such a life as Elizabeth Walker’s. There we 
find all human affections ennobled and intensified 
by fervent love to God, not cramped or over- 
grown by this absorbing principle ; and conver- 
sant as she ever was with things unseen, and 
often called to fearful conflicts with dark temp- 
tations, who more awake, not only to the sub- 
stantial duties of life, but to its gentler amenities 
also ? She could be even playful ; she was ever 
kind and tender. Among the characteristic 
traits recorded by ber husband, we find it stated 
that, having disus^ set suppers, she insisted on 
being always the bewer or his evening refresh- 
ment, “ and would ttot be entreated to send it by 
a servant, because she would not lose the plea- 
sure and satisfaction df expressing her tender 
and endeared affectum.*’ A sweet nttle picture. 

wife, high as were her thoiiehts, and 
bm^ ner life, did not forget the value m a loving 
look and a kind word, and could well understand 


the sweetness of being ministered to by beloved 
hands. True woman ever, loving and loveable. 

Then see her gentle ways with her maids. 
She belongs not to that class of good people who 
know nothing of indulgence for the famte and 
weaknesses of others, who will work so long as 
they meet with graMul and ready recipients, 
but who at once give up all attempts to benefit 
the perverse, with the excuse that they have 
oflered to do tliem good, and if they accept it not 
the fault is their own. Mrs. Walker had learned 
differently of the great Master. If her servants 
are careless, or stupid, or indifferent, she will 
coax, draw, nay bribe tliem to learn, willing to 
do and bear all things, so that tho end may 
be gained, and these ignorant souls instructed. 


THE LOST BELLS. 

JLN ANECDOTE FOB MAMNEES. 

On the wild north coast of Cornwall, and at one 
of its wildest points, stand the remains of Tin- 
tagel castle. They consist of ruinous w^alla 
pierced by small square apertures and arched 
entrances, remarkable for the wear and tear 
from the atmosphere which the masonry ex- 
hibits, and their sombre appearance, tho dark hue 
of the stones being unrelieved by the usual 
white or yellow patchwork of lichens. Tintagel 
is the name of a grand headland of slate, which 
the action of tho waves 1ms »convert(‘d into a 
peninsula, united to the coast a narrow isth- 
mus of perforated and brokg 1 rocks. “ The 
waters,” said Job, “wear ilrthetones,” are- 
mark Avhich occurs in coniu^eion with other 
evidences of natural mutability. But his ex- 
perience of the process was limited to it as 
produced by the pattering rain and brawling 
brooks on the stony surface of Idumea. It is 
only seen in striking and intense eftect in mari- 
time positions, and especially along an iron- 
bound coast like that of Cornwall, which is ex- 
posed to the influence of the Atlantic drift. 
The sea, deep towards the land, and ever-heav- 
ing in long undulations, has worn tho general 
base of the cliffs into a concave surface, wliile, 
in particular situations, promontories have be- 
come peninsulas, and are in process of being 
changed into islands, an effect which has trans- 
pired in several instances since the date of 
authentic history. Deep caverns undermine 
the coast at various points, which the fishermen 
approach in summer, when the “water is smooth, 
and explore with torches, intent on capturing 
the seals lying on ledges in thete gloomy re- 
treats. Bocks entirely pierced with chasms are 
numerous, and form t^e locally styled blow*' 
holes of the neighbourhood— the spray of the 
l^ssing billows entering at one end and reissu < 
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ing at the other, like a jet of steam. Secluded 
nooks, in which the sohtary chough may occa- 
sionally be seen, invite to meditation, while 
grand combinations of sea and shore on every 
hand recall to the devout mind the truth that 
“ the sea is his, for he made it ; his hands also 
formed the dry land.” It is scarcely needful to 
add that in cases of shipwreck, in such a dis- 
trict, the hapless crews have small chance of 
escaping a watery grave. 

The oaatle is supposed to date &om the time 
of the anoient Bntons. Tradition commemo- 
rates it as the residence of king Arthur and his 
famous knights. It was abandoned to neglect 
in ^ days of queen Elizabeth. What changes 
have transpirea since the first stone was laid! 
Druidism, followed by Homan p^anism, Saxon 
idolatry, corrupted Christianity, fiomish super- 
stition, and Protestant truth, are links in the 
chain of religious events. A country divided 
into pethr kingdoms, the names of which were 
scarcely known across the channel, has become 
the seat of a single monarchy, renowned to the 
far extremities of the earth ; and a people whose 
handicraft only availed to procure them the 
simplest necessities of existence in the rudest 
state, with hovels for habitatioim and baskets 
for boats, has grown up into a powerful race, 
accomplished in the arU of civilization, unsur- 
passed for enterprise, enfranchised with Chris- 
tian knowledge and civil freedom, whose sous 
liave navigated eveiy ocean and are familiar 
with every shore. “ The little one has become 
a thousand; the small one a strong nation.” 

Tintagel church, on on exposed site, hard by 
tlie ruined castle, has in its burying-groun'd 
some tombstones commemorating a family of 
the name of Arthur, as if to sustain tlie tra- 
dition referred to. But though very ancient, 
they are of course comparatively modem in 
their date. The church had its peal of bells in 
the time of the later Plantagenets, the sound of 
which was heard far and wride by mariners at sea, 
or villagers along the shore. To these bells, 
tmd to the period named, the incident refers 
which we are about to relate. Some tiircc miles 
from the spot there is another magnificent head- 
land, that of Willapark Point, with the church 
of Forrabury adjoimng the “ distant” or “ beau- 
tiful burying-place,” the tower of which has 
never echoed with the enlivening peal. This is 
the parish church of Boscostle, a village at the 
head of an inlet, which takes its name from the 
baron^ residence of the lori De Bottreaux, 
once its proprietors, the edte of whose mansion 
is now indicated by a green mound. Upon the 
foundation of the church the inhabitants, to 
whom the breeze had often waited the distant 
toiwic of Tintagel, determined to have a peal of 
their owu* Ijord De Bottreaux entered into 


the project, and an order was sent to a founder 
in London to execute the work. 

The bells were cast, and dispatched by sea to 
the place of their destination. The ship had a 
favourable voyage down the channel, and rounded 
the Land’s End in safety. Off tiie headland of 
Tintagel, the sound of its church bells greeted 
the ears of those on board. The pilot, a native 
of the district, caught the well-remembered 
tones with gladness, as betokening a speedy 
return to his village, and piously thanked Q-od 
for the prospect of being at home that evening. 
“ Murk the good ship and the stout canvass,’* 
profanely exclaimed the captain, “thank God 
ashore.” “Nay,” said the pilot, “we should 
thank God at sea as well as on land.” “ Not 
so,” angrily replied the captain, “thank your- 
selves aud a lair wind.” The pilot persisted in 
his line of remark, as did the captain, the latter 
having recourse to oaths and blasphemy. Dur- 
ing the altercation the ship passed on to the 
soaring headland of Willapark, upon which 
many inhabitants of the hamlet gathered, as 
soon as a vessel in sight was reported, the 
freight ^ being expected. Meanwhile a heavy 
bank ol clouds, which had collected in the west, 
suddenly overspread the sky, while a furious 
wind arose and lashed the sea into mountainous 
billows. The captain made every efibrt to 
enter the narrow inlet forming the harbour of 
Boscastle, hut the elements baflled his seaman- 
ship. The craft became unmanageable, and 
being stmek by a tremendous wave, it capsized 
and foundered within a hundred yards of the 
land. Thus the freight destined for the church 
went to the bottom of the sea, and Forrabury 
remained a silent tower. None of the crew 
escaped except the pilot, who gained the shore 
on a piece ot the wreck, and related his adven- 
ti^ with the captain. The spectators of the 
disaster affirmed that os the ship went down 
they heard a clang-clang-clang from the bosom 
of tho deep ; and many a year afterwards, when 
the storm raged and the wind howled along tlie 
shore, the villagers fancied they could catch, 
in pauses of the tempest, the solemn somid of 
bells tolling from the abysses of the ocean. 

Such incidents os those recorded above are 
fraught with warning and instruction. Happily 
a merciful Providence does not often take man 
immediately at his word, but suffers long, even 
with presumptuous^ sinners, to afford them time 
for repentance. But it has been otherwise ; it 
may be so again; nor can sin of any kind be 
committed and persisted in, without sooner or 
later being visited with a righteouB judgment. 
Eeverently should the command be kept in 
memory, and firmly be it impressed ijpon the 
heart and conscience of the reader, ** l^ou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God.*' 
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WHITWELL CHAPEL.* I 

X. < 

The tow’r of Wrexham church is toll, 
Cathedral-like, majcstical: 

Ita lofty tuiTete heavenward rise, 

And seem half-way to meet the skies. 

u. 

And nature hero puts on her best. 

The eye with beauty to aiTest; 

Calling from hill and dale arouud 
On ancient memories profound. 

1X1. 

A century of time has gone. 

And fourscore vears besides have flo>vn. 

Since here the holy Henry came. 

Salvation’s tidings to proclaim. 

IV. 

No match for Wrexham’s lofty pile 
Is WHiTWELt/s church of modest styic; 

It boasts no pinnacle or spire. 

Like old cathedralB, to admire. 

V. 

It stands indebted for its fame 
Alone to Philii> Henry’s name; 

For here his venerable shade 
Haunts hill and grove and leafy glade. 

VI. 

How mmy years of calm content 
In this sequester’d spot he si>ont; 

Where past’ral scenes and toils combined 
To suit the genius of his mind. 

VII. t 

The portrait an a;^tle drew 
Was of his life alikeneiss true; 

Its sweet and charitable course 
Deriv’d from ah eternal sotircc. 

* See article in Sunday at Homo, No. 20. ( 


VIII. 

He knew tliat preachers of God’s woi*d 
Were only stewards of their Lord; 

Their wealth not any private store. 

But money lent them for the poor. 

IX. 

And always most he gave away 
When some stem truth he had to say ; 

And thus, with an endearing wile. 

The heart for Christ he “ caught with guilo.^ 

X. 

God’s life within the soul of man 
In early youth with him began; 

At school and college still we trace 
The work of sanctifying grace. 

XI. 

’Pill, Whitwell, in thy modest aisle, 

Sanctioned by heaven’s approving smile. 
Angelic witnesses around. 

He to his gentle Kate was Ixiund. 

xn. 

How long the love-torch kindled here, 

Burnt brightly on from year to yeiur, 

The pages of bis life can tell : 

The Master hod ‘'done all things well." 

XIII. 

Yes, Whitwell, in thy hallowed earth 
Are rich memorials of his worth. 

No monuments perchance to claim 
The honours of ancestral fame; 

XXV. 

Nor epitaph, with flatt'ring vei'se. 

His deeds of kindness to reheai'se; 

Yet cv'ry stone upon thy sod 
BeoordsW Henry « walked with GW' ^ 

ELIXN BongBXt. 


THE PULPIT IN THE 
FAMILY. 

LESSONS EBOM THE WAB. 
WiiAT weary work is this in the 
present fearful war ! Day by day 
iiaw been hearing of men half-starved, 
because it lias not been done eftcc' 
lively; of multitudes perishing for absolute 
want of the commonest necessaries of life and 
health ; and of the destruction of weimy weak- 
ened men, whoso strength, when applied to the 
hard work of “bringing up sui)plies,” falls short. 

Through every department of rm army, the 
shortness of supplies soon makes itself felt; 
the troops are unclad and unfed, the sick have 
neither the medicine nor the comforts which 
their cases requin^, and thc'rc is not sullicient 
ammunition for cflectually carrying on the w'ar. 
Let an amy be what it may, if the suppliei 
come short, it will soon dwindh^ down into a 
miserable remnant of its former greatness, and 
disease and w'ant will make more gaps in ita 
ranks than the cannon-shot or the sword-blade 
of its foe. 

The dreadful sufferings of oim soldiers diming 
the present war have arisen, as we all know', 
not so much from the actual \vaut of the sup- 
plies themselves, ns of the means of bringing 
them up to the camp. Abundance was close at 
hand, a very few miles intervened between the 
food and the hungry mouths eagim to devour it, 
but the want of a few miles of road, and of a 
few stout horses and carts, made it as though it 
had not been there at aU ; it is often easier to 
gather the supplies than to get them up to the 
point where they are most required. 

Let us read and learn, for here we may find 
profitable teaching for our souls. Getting np 
the supplies is one of the greatest diflBculties in 
the spuatual war ; it is one of the points which 
is nevertheless very often only too little attended 
to, and the consequence is, wretchedness, and at 
times even defeat for the soul. 

The true Christian well knows that he is at 
war ; none can deceive him, saying, “ Peace, 
peace, w'hen there is no peace;’* he may have peace 
with God, but ho feels that he is at war with 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. And it is 
well for him to remember this; it is very 
animating to take up such a position for God ; 
it stirs up our energy and courage, to think that 
we are soldiers in the very highest sense of the 
word—BolclierB in the very presence of the Lord, 
and under no leas a banner than his. 


And if we really feel this, I am sure that we 
feel also how trying is this conflict; it is 
carried on at a great expenditure of strength 
and amid many hardships, and such as arc 
eng^ed in it need continual supplies. The 
soldier carries with him rations which can last 
only a few days, and the Christian does hut the 
same. There is, so to speak, a continual waste 
going on, and unless that be supplied he must 
fall. 

It is to this hint that the attention of the 
reader is now’^ particularly desired. To speak of 
the Christian w arfare generally would take a 
volume; upon this branch of it we may say 
much that will prove usefld in a few words. 

Be assured, first of all, dear reader, that you 
must, if you are to fight with success, have 
continual supplies. Many a child of God, W'hen 
he first enters upon the conflict, thinks that he 
can endure oven unto the end, in the strength 
and power of the grace which ho then feels in 
him; but he needs a fresh supply every day. 
There is such a thing as daily grace as well as 
daily bread, and without it he will soon find his 
soul famishing and growing weak. God has, no 
doubt, his own wise purposes in ordering that it 
should be so ; one good we can plainly see — it 
ke^s us dependent upon him. 

The supplies then are needed ; and what aiv^ 
they ? We know w hat our brave troops require, 
and precisely the same, only spiritually instead 
of temporally, do wii need. We cannot keep 
the field without food, and warmth, and medi- 
cine, and covering, and ammunition : all these 
are essential to our success, if not to our very 
life. 

For all these supplies every Christian has a 
right to look ; as the soldiers m a camp cannot 
he expected to do duty in the trenches and in 
the field, and also provide themselves with these 
various requisites, so the soldier of God may 
look to have all these things provided for him, 
as in very deed they are. 

Yog, dear reader, must have food; unlwa 
your soul be nourished daily you must die. 
And what food does the worW provide ? ^ None. 
What it can produce will no more sustain your 
soul than the herbage, or the snow, ot mud, 
will the bodies of our army in the field ; it is 
not enough that you were fed yesterday, you 
mush also be fed to day ; and God has provided 
abundant nourishment for your Soul, even Jesus 
Christ, “the bread which came down from 
heaven.” There is no lack of food for the 
soldiers of the Lord ; God’s provision is at all 
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times abundant, whatever mav be our fault 
in not finding it, as it were, within reach. 

So also is it with the means of warmth or 
heat : it is in a cold world we fight, and against 
chilling influences ; and oftentimes so feeble is 
our spiritual circulation, that we can scarcely 
keep heat in ourselves at all; in vain do we 
resort to one expedient and then to another, 
the cold proves too strong for us in ourselves t 
unless we have the means of warmtli we must 
die. One of the greatest of the privations of 
our troops at the present time is the want of 
the means of warmth. How much they make 
of a handful of charcoal, although its use is so 
firaught with danger ! how diligently they grub 
for the roots of shrubs, and seek for a few twigs 
to make a miserable fire ! They have been with- 
out supplies up at their camp, and many of 
them have perished from cold. Warmth is 
necessary for the Christian, and the means of 
that warmth are abundantly supplied by God. 
The realization of his love can thaw the soul, 
and make it feel a genial heat iu every part ; 
and he has taken care to provide love in abund- 
ance, a store of it Avhich has neither measure nor 
end. Many a half frozen creature has come close 
to this, and looked at it, and spread out his soid 
before it, as w^e see a man spread out his bauds 
before the fire, and although all in the immediate 
neighbourhood was dark and cold, stiU in his 
soul there was both light and heat. There is 
no lack of this supply ; often are we straitened 
in ourselves, but not m God. His store is I 
inexhaustible ; and whenever we enlist a soldier j 
for the cross, we may assure him that however 
hard may be his campaign, he shall not suffer a 
single hardship from any want of forethought as 
regards his provision by God. 

Medicine is another great requisite for an 
army in the field. Many a gallant soldier has 
perished, because the remedies required for his 
peculiar case were not at hand. Medical atten- 
oance is not good for much, unless medical 
stores have also been sufficiently supplied. And 
we know of whom it is said, “ He giveth medi- 
cine to heal their sickness whether the soldiers 
of the Lord be wounded, or have contracted 
some dangerous disease, he has taken care to 
supply exactly what they need. Medicine is 
often as necessazy as food, and many a valuable 
life has been preserved in God’s army by the 
medicine he pr^uced at the very moment when 
it was ^uired the most. Veiw slow, no doubt, 
are many to avail themselves of God’s remedies, 
but when they are brought so low as to feel that 
the question ues between the taking the remedy 
or the losing lifr, they the value of his pro- 
vident care. Spiritual disease is as dangerous 
as, a spiritual foe ; God has supplied medicine to 
(sm the one, and arms with which to contend 


against the other. Nor let us forget aanmunitiou. 
what is an army without ammunition P It may 
have great physical strength, great courage, 
and power 01 endurance, but uiiless it can either 
keep out of shot, or else return shot for shot, it 
cannot long exist. With long-range guns, the 
enemy can destroy the finest army that ex&r 
stood in battle array ; and surely God never in- 
tended his soldiers to go forth upon their spiri- 
tual campaign without having all that was neces- 
sary, not merely for standing their ground, but 
also for assault. For every temptation which 
the wicked one shoots, there is a sure w'ord of 
Scripture by which he may be met — a promise, 
or a command, or perhaps a threat against him- 
self which wounds him, and drives both him and 
his from the position which he would defend. 
God’s people know well that they are supplied 
with all that in this respect they need. 

And now, what about getting up all these 
supplies ? The wretchedness of our army has 
been brought about by the w^ant of a little road, 
a clear communication betw^een the stores and 
the troops, a few’ miles clear of mud. Had we 
possessed but this little road, and some means 
of conveyance, misery which cannot be told 
might have been avoided, and success the most 
decided might have been gained. 

“ Bringing up the supplies yes, this is of 
the utmost importance ; they are no good unless 
they can be brought up. And of what use to 
you, dear reader, are the abundant supplies which 
exist iu God and Christ and the lloly Spirit, 
unless you on your part bring them upr If 
they are (so to speat) in one place, and you 
in another, they can do but little good. And 
much indeed is it to be regretted that any who 
call themselves Christians should have no regular 
road to their supplies, no means of regular access 
to them, and, if wo might so speak, of conveyance 
from them. The suppues are brought up on the 
road of faith, and through the instrumentality 
of prayer ; but, alas ! the road of faith is often 
badly kept. So for from being clear, it is encum- 
bered with the world’s mud, the foot sticks 
heavily in it every weary step it goes, and it 
takes a long time to reach the storehouse of all 
good, and with a blessing to return again. 

The badness of the rc^ has proved a serious 
impediment to .bringing up supplies to our poor 
troops ; no heavy weights could oe carried on it ; 
it required as much strength to get over the 
miry ground as to carry the heavy weight. 
Alas ! how like is this to many a man’s roan of 
faith. The world with its mud catches his foot, and 
holds it down; every step in going to God ia 
taken with diffioultv and dustreas ; he is foot-sore, 
and weary, and ready to drop down and die upon 
his way. It is a mid thing to go forth in oon- 
fiict for God witiiout keeping the road elear 
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between him and ua: to be entirely severed 
him is to perish, for we are in an enemy’s 
land, and we can have nothing but what we 
draw Qnd; to be partially severed is to 
suffer distress and loss. How, reader, is your 
road ? In what state is it now ? Does it afford 
you easy access to the One who can supply all 
your need ; are you able to run upon it and not 
be weary; or do you faint, and stumble, or 
stick fast at almost every step ? Does it take 
you long to get to God? Is the way open 
between you and him? Hemember that the 
devil is always on the watch to stop up or to 
cut off the road ; and that, should he succeed, it 
must be to the great peril of your soul. 

And how are your supplies to be brought up — 
what is to travel along this road ? What indeed, 
but prayer? We read now of poor weak men 
struggling along under a half-load, and of some 
who taint under their burden on the w'ay ; but, 
in getting up your supplies, “ be strong in the 
Lord, and in the power of his might;” let tlie 
communication through prayer between you and 
your store of blessing be frequent ; let faith and 
prayer work well together. A good rood, and a 
good conveyance to journey on it : then, though 
the siege be arduous, or the campaign be long, 
you wiU hold out even to the end ; able to en- 
dure, because you have been both strong and 
careful in bringing up the supplies. 


“WATCHING FOB THE MORNING.” 

MISSIONS IN NEW ZEALAND AND EAST AFUICA. 

“ Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” Here is the base of 
that diffusive cnarity which is the life of missions 
to the heathen. The command would have 
sufficed to point the path of duty, irrespective 
of results. But we have also that blessed 
promise w'hich invests us with the highest privi- 
lege, as “ feUow-workers with God.” “ Lo, I 
am with you alway, unto the end of the w'orld.” 
And it is worth noting, that the promise is con- 
firmed by an “ amen.” 

How instructive the experience of those who 
have gone out in obedience to the command! 
The evidence of the Saviour’s promised presence 
has often been long withheld; the messenger 
has “ waited for the Lord more than they that 
watch for the Inoming.” And yet the presence 
haa been surely there, If only to give the need- 
ftil “ patience of hope.” At last, also, though 
perhaps tardily to our poor apprehension, the 
mommg haa come, and joy with it, however 
weeping may have been tne portion of the 
n^t. Take an instance. 

/The first missionaries reached New Zealand 
ui 1814. For many years tKey lived, securely 


indeed, but ridiculed and sorely tried, in the 
midst of savage cannibals. They sowed the 
seed, but it seemed to be trodden udder-foot. 
Unlike the labourer in natural husbandry, who 
is quickly cheered by the up-springing of the 
blade, these spiritual husbandmen saw only the 
seed’s decay. It “ died, and ^ve no sign.” So 
at least it seemed. But the bread was “found 
after many days” — Iread indeed, almost without 
any appearance of the intermediate com. The 
missionary Henry Williams was compelled to 
write in March, 1826 : “ The natives are as 
dead and insensible to the necessity of redemp- 
tion as the very brutes. On Sunday we asked 
a chief why tlie people did not attend, as they 
knew we .were coming. He replied, they did 
not caro about such things : all they thought of 
was eating and drinking and fighting. He had 
told them, but they would not come : if we had 
come to talk about anything else, or to trade, 
we should have had numbers. Speaking on the 
work of redemption, they said tliey could not 
understand it; and immediately retired into 
their dark abodes, utterly regardless of what was 
said. The dominion of Satan was never more 
visible to me, and that this great work can he 
accomplislied only by the divine power.” 

That power was about to be put forth. As 
just before the dawn of the natural morning the 
gloom is deepest, so in New Zealand the 
spiritual darkness just described heralded the 
first strenk of heavenly light. Six months 
later, on the 10th of September, Mr. Williams 
wrote : — 

“ The natives are now urgent for our visits 
on the sabbath, and profess to abstain from 
work on that day. We trust, too, that a breach 
has been accomplished in the stronghold of the 
great enemy of souls, by the arm of the Lord of 
Hosts. Otk? fmruiation stem is removed^ and mo];e 
are loosened around. There are many circum- 
stances which combine to strengthen our hopes 
that the glorious rising of the Sun of righteous- 
ness will soon be seen in this land.” 

And now as to the ^^fowidation stone ” that had 
been “ removed,” For a year and a half the 
missionaries had visited on Sundays an old chief 
named Bangi. The old man used to hoist a red 
cloth flag as a signal to his people that “ ^he 
sacred day ” had come round. In July, 1826, he 
became ill. “What are your thoughts of 
death ?” he was asked. “ My tlioughts are con- 
tinually in heaven. In the morning, in t^e 
daytime, and at night, they are continuaily 
there. My belief is in the great God and in 
Jesus Christ.” 

The missionary asked if he mtite never' 
tempted to doubt. He confessed that he was 
BO tempted. The issue, however, could not be 
doubtftd, for he added : “ I pray several times in 
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the* day.' I ask God to give me his Spiidt m my 
heart, to dwell there.** In August baptism 
was hinted to him. “ Attend now to what I am 
going to say to you. The people who believe in 
Jesus Christ are called after him, Christians; 
but those who do not believe are called heathen. 
Those who believe, take Jesus Christ’s name as 
a sign that their hearts are washed in his blood.” 
The old chief appeared mu(;h pleased, and wislied 
to bo called after Jesus Christ. 

On the 14th of September it was reported to 
the missionaries that poor Eangi was dead. On 
immediately proceeding to his hut, however, he 
was found to be still alive, tliougli it was clear 
he could not live long. In a faint voice he took 
part in the following precious and touching 
dialogue. 

“ Well, friend, how do you find yourself?” 

“ I shall soon bo dead.” 

“ What ore your thoughts of heaven ?” 

“ Oh, my heart is very, very full of light.” 

“AV^t makes your heart so very full of 
light?” 

“Because of my belief in Jehovah and Jesus 
Christ.’* 

“ And are you still firm in voiir belief in Jesus 
Christ ?’* 

“ Have I not told you, over and over again, 
that my belief is stedlast ?” 

“ Have you no fear of death before you ?” 

“ No, none— not in the least.” 

“We are happy to find that. All real 
believers rejoice in the prospect of death, know- 
ing that their pains are all then ended.” 

“ Aye ! I shall go and sit above the sky with 
Jesus Christ.” 

“Have you forgotten wdiat was told you, 
some time since, respecting the name which is 
given to all those who believe in Jesus 
ghrist ?” 

“ I have forgotten the name, but I have not 
forgotten the circumstance. It is fast in my 
heart.” 

“ How should you like to be called by that 

name?” 

“ I should like it very much indeed.” 

The four missionaries who were present now 
consulted whether Eangi w'as not a fit subject 
for baptism. “We had observed him,” they 
say, “for many months, and had watched his 
behaviour and character. Each gave it os his 
opinion that more satisfactory evidence could 
not be expected in the early state of tliinM 
here. His stedfostness on the verge of the 
grave, and his firm resistance of all the native 
superstitions peculiar to his present situation, 
satisfied us that he oi^ht to be baptized.” We 
think JUT readers wiU be abundantly satisfied 
too. One cannot blame the missionaries for 
fety great anxiety that the first New Zealand 


convert might be a genuine one ; but there if a 
possibility of erring in this matter on the side 
of too much caution. Intelligent profession 
must satisfy us. We need to be careud lost we 
seem to usurp tho functions of him who alone 
is the Searcher of hearts. 

And so Eangi was admitted into the visible 
church by the name of “ Christian,” which he 
repeated several times with energy. The next 
night lie died. 

“Watching for the morning” from 1814 to 
1825! What is New Zealand now? On the 
2()th of May, 1854, Sir George Grey, the late 
governor, said : “ Out of tlie native population, 
estimated by himself at nearly one hundred 
thousand, there were not more than one tliousund 
who did not make a profession of Christianity.” 
The dawn has incr(‘jised ahnost “ unto the pertect 
day.” To the Light of Life be all the praise ! 

Turn we now to the eastern coast of Africa. 
The Church Missionary Society has a station 
there — the fruit of much travail, and therefore, 
perhaps, an object of the more afiectionate soli- 
citude. In November, 1837, the Eev. John L. 
Krapf joined the society’s mission in Abyssinia. 
One ot' his last adventures there vras his im- 

{ irisonmenfc by a treacherous Ghlla chief: his 
ife, however, which there is reason to think was 
in no little danger, was merciiuUy preserved. 

But the Abyssinian mission drew towards a 
premature close. In September, 1842, there 
was a meeting at Alexandria of tho three mis- 
sionaries, Krapf, Isenberg, and Muhleisen, who 
now proposed — Krapf having just married — to 
re-enter Abyssinia after a term of absence. They 
were eventually unable to do so, the king of 
Shoa refusing his permission. 

The first germ of the East xVfrica mission now 
appears. IG'apf went to Aden, on his way to 
Zanzibar, in the hope of reaching the Gallas 
from thence. Arrivmg at Aden, in April 1843, 
he found that he could not leave for Zanzibar 
until October. The interval was i^ent in a mis- 
sionary journey to Massowah. On their way, 
they had a foretaste of the afflictions that awaited 
them. They had pitched their tent at a place 
called Mashen, havmg for their companions only 
the noisy Shoho people. Here Mrs. Krapf 
was confined, tho cliild living only an hour— 
“wherefore,” says Krapf, “we called its name 
Eneba, the Amharic for ‘ Tear.* It shall remind 
us of our whole tearful course of life since wo left 
Egypt. With lieartfelt pain we buried the child 
in the evening, under a tree in the vicinity of our 
tent.” Three days afterwards they left the place. 
“It will always be,” Krapf adds, “an Ebeneaer 
to us. Truly the Lord is a foithfid God, who will 
never leave nor forsake us if wo trust in Ewa/* 
Other trust than this would indeed have 
bnt a sorry Bupp(»t. 
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Eetuming to Aden, Dr. Krapf and his wife 
sailed for Zanzibar, in November, on board an 
Arab vessel. Three days afterwards a storm 
came on, and the craft sprang a leak. Her head 
was turned towards Aden, but there seemed little 
hope of reaching it. “ The serious idea,’* Krapf 
wntes,*‘ that we should find a watery grave gained 
much ground in our minds. My dear wife and 
myself repaired to our cabin, recommending our 
bodies ' and souls, our dear friends at home, the 
whole mission cause, and especially our Q-aUa 
mission, to the gracious protection of the Lord.*’ 
Nearing the harbour, a bark came within hail ; 
and partly by promises, partly by threats. Dr. 
Krapf prevailed on them to take himselt* and 
wife, with their baggage, on board. “ They would 
by no means receive the captain’s baggage, nor 
any one of his crew. . . . Soon after w(^ had 

left our leaky vessel she overturned, the mast 
lying in the water, and the whole bark floating 
on the sea like a piece of wood.” 

Nothing daunt(jd, how^ever, the missionary 
and his w’ife re-embarked, in even a smaller 
native vessel, within a fortnight. “My sole 
object,” Krapf wrote, “ was to depart. The rest 
was to bo settled i]i secret prayer botw(?cn mo 
and my gracious Q-od, w'ho alone could eficct 
our safety.” Zanzibar was reached Jan. 7, 1844. 
Thence the devoted pair proceeded to the island 
of Mombas, arriving in May. 

And now came another “fiery trial.” On 
the 6th of July Mrs. Krapf was confined, and a 
week afterwards, w^hile her Imsband was chained 
by fever to his bed, it pleased God to call her to 
biniself. “She begged me,” Dr. Krapf wrote, 
“ to give her friends a true account of her last 
moments, and not to describe her in a light in- 
compatible with strict truth. She charged me 
especially to tell all her friends that they should 
bo true and sincere in their Cliristiaii profession, 
as there was so much untruth in one’s mind, 
which the scrutiny of dying moments would 
bring to bght. As to herself, I should tell licr 
friends that the Saviour had loolied merciftiUy 
upon her, and tliat she departed as a poor and 
miserable sinner.” On the 14th she was buried, 
“on the mainland, by her own express wish, as 
she desired to remind the pagan w anika, who 
frequently pass the road by her tomb, of the 
object which had brought her and myself to this 
country.** That same night the child died, and 
on the 15th was laid with the mother. “ The 
Lord gave them to me for a time,” Dr. Krapf 
wrote, “and he has taken them again. IDs 
name be glorified for ever and ever ! I would 
not wish that he had otherwise dealt with me 
and my departed family, for his stroke is a bless- 
ing, and has chastisement is glory throughout.** 

Ml miasioni^ excursions, ulnesa, translations, 
&c., Dr. Kranrs time was passed till June, 1846, 


when a brother-labourer joined him — Mr. J^b- 
mann. Up to this time Dr. Krapf had resided 
at Mombas, but now a settlement was effected 
on the main — at New Babbai, a village “ set on 
a hill” some miles inland from Mombas. On 
the 25th of August they went to tak© possession, 
of which Dr. I&apf relates : “ The cold stage of 
fever had already commenced when we started, 
and I was shivering in a high degree. But I 
said in my heart, the mission must be com- 
menced : should life or death result to me, I 
can now have no regard to sickness whatever. 

. . . With CTcat difficulty, and suffering violent 
pain, I ascended the steep mount on which New 
llabbai is situated. I think that scarcely any 
other mission can have been commenced in 
greater weakness. The Lord pleased to try us, 
whether we w'ould love our own comforts and 
lives more than his cause and glory. No natural 
eye can see or understand this plan. Everybody 
would have thought us to be mad ; but we know 
that no truly Divine work lias ever been, nor 
ever will be, accomplislied, unless the human 
agency through which it is carried out has passed 
through many and great tribulations.’* 

The people among whom the missionaries thus 
settled were the Wanika — “a lying, talking, 
drinking, superstitious, selfish, and totdly earthly- 
minded people.*’ On tlie other hand, lir. Krapf 
describes them as being men of peace, attentive 
to their sick, and honest. 

In building a cottage and in other matters much 
vexation had to be endured, on which Dr. Krapf 
remarked : “ Without a cross, the missionary is 
sure to become a fine gentleman, losing his 
unction from on high, and seeking for external 
comforts. Let there rather bo a rain of sickness, 
starvation, prisons, and all sorts of Bufferings, 
than lose iiiy spiritual life in the missionary 
career.” 

Important missionary journeys were made, in 
1847 and 1848, into countries hitlierto un- 
trodden by European feet. And now we come to 
that which amply repaid all the labour and trials 
we have above described. On tlie 31st of May, 
1848, an Mnika (pi. Wanika) cripple named 
Mringa had the gospel proclaimed to him by 
Dr. Krapf, as hundreds of others had had it 
proclaimed to them. A few days afterwards 
Dr. Krapf records that he was greatly cast 
down, the stubbornness of tlie Wanika spread a 
deep gloom over him. On the next day Mrmga 
came, and the missionary rejoiced that there was 
“ a soiil which would at least bsten to the trutli.” 
Gradually the heart of Mringa opened, and on 
the 2nd of December he gave a proof that he 
was in earnest by cutting from liis neck a string 
of beads used for superstitious piqmosea. “ W© 
sat under the shadow of a tie©,^’ Dr, Krapf 
relates, “ when this happened. How unsightly 
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afe often the beginnings of the kingdom of God 
in a country ! like a little tree rising out of its 
liidden roots. An Mnika cripple — no wise, no 
mighty, nor noble man of this world — performs 
an act worthy of the gaze of angels ; for he thus 
declared to serve the living God, and no more 
the idols of his countiymen. . . . On mv 
way home I thought within myself, it is worth 
trouble to seek for lost souls, and wait for them 
till the Lord’s hour is come to enlighten them 
with his marvellous light.” 

In June, 1849, two other labourers joined the 
mission, but one was carried oft’ by fever in a 
few weeks. Other journeys also were under- 
taken, and in April, 1850, Dr. Krapf left the 
station on a visit to Europe ; Mriiiga remaining 
“ in a satisfactory frame of mind.” Mr. liebmann 
now attended to the poor follow’s instruction. 
A cancer from which he had long suffered was 
rapidly progressing, and it became clear he 
woidd not live long. “ His behaviour, taken as 
a whole,” Mr. Eebmann wrote, “ and especially 
the mentioning of particular sins in liis youth, 
the remembrance of which he said ached him ; 
his decided refusal of the country medicines, as 
being almost invariably connected with sorcery ; 
liis willingness to make an open confession of 
his faith ; and his readiness to die ; convinced me 
tliat he was, though a weak, vet a real believer 
in Christ, and therefore entitled to baptism.” 

On the 24th of November, a little before 
sunset, a small company assembled in the open 
air, before Mringa’s hut, and he w'as baptized. 
Johannesi, as he was called, had now “ no wish 
but to go to Jesus.” That wish was soon 
gratified, for in little more than a w’eek he was 
called to be for ever with his newly confessed 
Lord. 

Trials still awaited the mission. Dr. Krapf 
left England in January, 1851, accompanied by 
two missionaries, and at Trieste they vrerc 
joined by three mechanics. At Aden one of the 
missionaries declined to proceed further. The 
others reached Mombas on the 3rd of April. On 
the loth of May, the new missionary died, and a 
few months afterwards two of the mechanics 
were compelled by ill-bealtli to return to 
Europe. Other missionary journeys, however, 
continued to be made, and in one of these 
Dr. Kjapf was in imminent danger of his life. 
The privations he endured so affected his health 
that he was compelled to revisit home at the end 
of 1853. Meanwhile, in August of that year, 
one of the missionaries left New Rabbai for a 
station in the interior, the king of the place 
having invited him. He was compelled, however, 
to resign the post in the following November. 

Ten years’ labour, three deaths, other trials 
nmumerablo, and but one decided convert to 
Christ 1 


Such a state of things seems to the worldly 
mind but a poor result of so great an expenditure 
of time, labour, and money. Let us hear, 
however, what Dr. Krapf says on the subject. 
“Never mind the victims which may fall or 
suffer in this glorious combat. Only carry it 
forward till the east and west of Africa be 
united in the bonds of Christ!” It is in truth 
the period of watching for the morning} and 
the darkness that covers the land may be pre- 
ceding a glorious effulgence of the Sun of 
righteousness. In attempting to bring the 
heathen in, we must throw time out of our 
calculations. There is no such thing with the 
Lord. Wliat are ten years to him, with whom 
all the past .and future are alike present ? At 
any moment the “set time” for East Africa 
may come. For it requires no greater power to 
bring about the brightness of a spiritual noonday 
than has already been exerted in the turning of 
the one convert named above, Mringa, “fron 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satai. 
unto God.” Such as New Zealand is, and 
more, soon may East Africa be 1 Meanwhile let 
Christians be fervent in their supplications for 
the outpouring of tlie Holy Spirit. 


SUNDAY TRADING IN LONDON.* 

Thk followinjf extracts, partly from evidence before Par- 
liament, furulsbul^ utfectiug prools of the extent to which 
this evil, although now abated in some piutioulor dis- 
tricts, still prevails in the metropolis. It will be ob- 
sen’ed that a large portion of the traffic is not in articles 
of a perishable nature, and that it is carried on under 
cii'cumstances totally at viu’iance with the decent and 
orderly demeanour that might have been expected to 
cliux’acterizc it, if a ease for its existence cwtla be made 
out at all. It is impossible, in a limited Bi)ace, to give 
an adequate idea of tho annoyance and obstruction oo- 
casionod by it in the streets where it prevails; to obtain 
this the reader is referred to tho evidence itself. 

BT. PANCBA8. 

The Rev. T. Dale, Vicar of St. Pancros, states, in an 
unpublished letter, December l.'J, 1853: “On one Sim- 
day (in 1847 or 1848) there were 1550 shops counted 
ojjen in St. Pjuicras. In Somers Town, i. e., Brill-row, 
Skinner-street, Chapel-street, Brewer-street, Brill-place, 
and Church-way, there were, out of 294 shops — 

32 entirely closed, 

152 entirely open, 

105 with stiills before them. 

A conjuror was performing in Brill-street at the time 
people were ^oing to church. Three at least out of every 
four would wish to close their shops if their neighbours 
would do tho same.” 

WESTMINSTEB. 

Mr. S. “ In one district 700 shops are open.” 

Sunday trading is carried on to a gimt extent in 
Westminster. I have counted os many as 1165 shops 
open on a Sunday morning ; and, strange as it may ap* 
pear, there ore no exceptions ftsit 1 have inet with wliere 

* From A w«ll-4lmed porajAlejU^tlUod, *' Ihe Extent 
lesB&CBS of Sunday Trading in I 
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ItM P»c^)e would not rathiv 6tm tboir ahopi on the 
Xk't^r day if they ooM**^om9*s Few W<»'da on 
sf Westminster. 

, HOUNPSDITCa. 

Jlfr. L, Isaacs (a Jew). — “There are not less than 
10,000 to 20,000 persons on each Sunday assembled in 
this neighbourhood; some bring their children, some 
oome wimout, etc." — 1860, 

Afr. J. Hayman. — “I visited the Jews’ marts in 
Houndsditoh in 1847, pending the inquiry in the House 
of Commons, and I also visited them again yesterday. 
The first thing that attracted m^ attention was weighings 
machines, for the purpose of weighing persons, similar to 
what are used at fairs, and also to give persons their 
exact height, all for the small charge of one halfpenny, 
very loudly noised forth ; and also machines for trying 
persons’ strength in the most accurate manner im^na- 
ble. I may state that 1 observed a lai'ge quantity of 
jewellery, snuff-boxes, candlesticks, and salt-cellars, a 
penny a pair, and tools, and clothes, and an immense 
variety of all kinds of miscellaneous articles, except arti- 
cles of food or consumption — no articles of food or con- 
sumption. I went before morning church and after. I 
found after church many parties to be going away, but I 
should say there were at least 10,000 pei-sons congregated 
at one time, viz., about one o’clock, and an immense 
traffic was going on at that time. The polico said that 
they were perfectly powerless; that there were sofne 
half-dozen or more of them appointed to walk about, but 
that if robberies of any description were perpetrated, 
they found it impossible to do their duty ; they cannot 
take a thief into custody in such an immense mob of per- 
sons, and they say that there is an immense deal of drun- 
kenness and robbery going on there. In fact, I had 
myself a specimen of the abilities of some of the gentry 
that attend the market in the way of thieving, for I had 
my own jwcket picked upon the occasion, although I 
was accompanied by a policeman. I am alluding to the 
first time tWt I went there. Yesterday I took the pre- 
caution to leave my pocket handkerchief in a safer place, 
and therefore I escaped. The Jews would be benefited by 
the closing of those marts on Sunday. The sellers are 
not exclusively Jews ; there are an immense quantity of 
persons called Christians : I should say that at least five 
out of six of the sellers are Christians, and not Jews ; 
consequently, if Sunday trading were abolished, those 
Christians would follow their proper avocations on ordi- 

S days of the week, the Jews would not have their 
j tcien away, nor be inundated in the manner that 
they now are by the Christian community; and there- 
fore the legitimate business of the Jews would return to 
them.’’ — 1850. 

WUITECB088 STREET. 

Mr. J, A. Smith. — “ The butchers’ shops ore all wide 
open, the grocers’ shops aa’e open, the shutters are down, 
the drapers’ shops are open; in fact, I think, speaking 
deliberately, that seven shops out of every ten, down 
both sides of the street (wUch is half a mile in length), 
are open from seven o’clock on Sunday morning till one 
o’clo^, and many during the whole day. The street 
resembles during the Sunday a crowded fair.” — 18.60. 

Mr. A. Fraser. — “ We all keep open, with very few 
exceptions J I counted 131 shops. I presume there are 
only 160 m the whole street, and 131 were open at 
eleven o’clock on Sunday.”— 1860. 

BETBVAZ. OREEN. 

Mr. J. Skinner.^** We went round and took an ac- 
count of the numbers of riiops open on Sunday in Beth- 
nal-green; we only took about one-fo\irth of the pariah; 
we found nearly 1000 shops open on Sunday. There is 
one man in Church-street, Shoreditch, » large clothier, 
who has got dollies sod olothes out on Sunday morning, 


occupying half the pavement; he has got six or seven 
shopmen, and he opens till about eleven or twelve o’clock. 
I am satisfied that the shopkeepers of Bcthnal-green 
would rejoice at the enactment of a law forbidding Sun- 
day trading. A ^at part of Bethnal-green is more like 
a fair than anything else.” — 1850. 

A Bethnal-green curate says, in a letter to the editor 
of the * Times,’ Jan. 1853: “ There is more trading trans- 
acted in Bethnal-green on Sunday than on any other day 
in the week, and the scenes witnessed on the evening of 
that day present the spectacle of Pandicmonium. I 
could not have believed that such a state of things existed 
in this country, and this metropolis. I have heard my 
friends from the other end of town declare, after they 
had witnessed the traffic here carried on during Sunday, 
that they, although they had lived in London all their 
lives, never conceived it possible that such scenes could 
have been witnessed.” 

CLERKENWELL. 

Mr. W. P. Oriffithf Surveyor to the CommisRioners 
for Paving St. John’s, Clerkenwell, says, in a private let- 
ter : — “ Understanding that you are endeavouring to bring 
the subject publicly forward in a practical shape, with a 
view to its abatement, I trust you will not omit to allude 
to the pernicious extent of the evil of Sunday trading in 
tlie populous district of Clerkenwell. On January 26, 
1851, a clergyman with whom I am acquainted was in- 
vited to preach in the parish church on behalf of the 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society, and 1 was compelled to con- 
duct him through Red Lion-street (a circuitous way) 
instead of by Aylesbury-s^reet, in consequence of the 
foot pavement in the latter street being occupied by 
btiyers and sellei-s. An energetic attempt was made by 
the parish authorities to stop the evil some years since, 
1>ut the remedy was as bad as the disease. The Sunday 
traders moved into the adjacent parishes (where they 
were unmolested) to the injury of the neighbourhood; 
and it w:vs ascerfained, that imless an Act of Parliament 
was passed requiring, under a heavy penalty, the shops 
to be closed, all attempts were useless. Since that pe- 
riod to the present day the evil has increased, which not 
only interferes with orderly persons going to church, but 
demoralizes the neighbourhood, and is perversive of order 
and encouraging to no one.” 

IN VARIOUS PARTS OF IjONDON. 

Harnj Chester, Esq . — “ Persons who have not seen it can 
have no idea of the crowd that now exists in some parts 
of London on Sunday. I never saw such a scone as I saw 
on Sun*lay week (from half-post nine to half-past twelve) 
in HounJsditch, and in Lambeth, and in Westminster'. 
There are complete fairs held there, viz., in Lambeth, in 
the Now-cut, and in Larnbeth-walk ; and in Westmin- 
ster, at the Broadway, at the bbttora of Tothill street; 
and in Houndsditch. Wo went also to St. Giles’s, Spi- 
talfields, Bethnal-gi’een, and Hoxton.” — 1850. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

60. What should be the constant aim of the Christian 
in all that he does, even in the most common actions? 

61. How many years was Israel governed by judges? 

62. What does the Bible say of evil company ? 

63. Of whom was it said that he was mighty in the 
Scriptures? 

64. What saoi'ifices is the Christian called to ofier? 

65. In whose time was the ^'eat Jewish reformation? 

66. What discovery led to rt? 

67. Why was Joab promoted to be captain over David’s 
army? 

68. What was the first thing Qod croited? 

69. What resemblance to can you point out is 
the new creation of the soul! 
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RUSSIAN RITES AND ENGLISH PRAYERS. 


Peal your loud notes^ ye mighty bells, 
From all your crowning towers, 

As wide and far your music swells. 

To summon Russia’s powers. 

Ho ! crowding myrmidons, come all, 

And throng each temple-gate; 

Low prostrate at each altar fall, 

And there adoring wait. 

^ere wait, till priest and patriarch 
Conclude the holy rite. 

And o’er each head the mystic mark, 

With outstretched hand, indite. 

This night, through proud Sebastopol, 
Beleaguer’d though it be, 

Fi*om central height to outmost wall, 

Reign high festivity ! 

And Russia’s thronging thousands go 
To every temple-gate. 

And there, on bonded knee and low. 

The benediction wait. 

** Ho! to the field,” their captains cry; 

But first the wine-casks flow. 

And flashes wild each madden'd eye, 

With hatred of the foe. 

Tremble Britannia, tremble Gaul! 

On Russia to the frsiy ! 

Thus sent, thus blest, thou canst not fall. 
On this auspicious day. 

Thy saints unnumber'd o’er thee bond. 

The Virgin lends them on; 

Did not thy Czar her banner send ? 

Before thee it js gone ! 

'JTie mystic cross Is on each brow, 

On, Russia, to the field; 

Nought may withstand thine onset now, 
Fmii, Moslem, Briton, yield! 

• • • • 

A lowly English cottager 
Knelt by her lonely bed; 

It was a widow’d spot to her, 

Thoiagh wept she not the dead. 

Beside her knelt a tender child, 

Asleep another lay ; 

Unconsciously the baby smiled; 

The boy said, “Mother, pray!” 

The mother prayed, thougli scalding tears 
lian down her pallid chock; 

She prayed to Him who ever heai’s, 

Though lips refuse to speak. 

She prayed for him who from her side. 

To regions bleak and fai-, 

Had gone to stem the crimson tide 
Of carnage and wild war. 

Short was that prayer ; to Him it sped, 
Who sees the sparrow fall, 

To shield from death that loved one’s head. 
To stay the murderous ball. 

“0, Saviour! from the carnage, homo 
The father, husband, scud ! 

Prom blood, from sin, 0 bid him come; 
Thou great tdmighlw Friend.” 

“ Amen, 0 Oodf” her boy replies; 

“Now, mother, let us sleep. 

Sweet mother, dry these weeping eyes ; 

God will my frther keep.*' 


The morning dawned on Inkermann, 

Through clammy mist and cold; 

O’er v^e and height the war-tide ran, 

’Midst foemen stem and bold. 

Like thunder ’gainst the mountain’s side, 
Muscovia’s myriads broke; 

And England’s sons withstood the tide, 

As stands her forest oak. 

Back rolls that flood ; aj^n it heaves. 

Then backward rolls again; 

And with each sm'ghig movement leaves 
Whole ranks of earth -trod men. 

A cloud spreads o’er that countless host, 
Blood-fringed, it reels, it flees; 

Where now last midnight’s ban and boast ? 
What scatter’d thousands these? 

* » * * 

The sun rose high on Inkermann, 

It was a field of blood; 

Yet stern and proudly in the van 
Old England’s heroes stood. 

And Gallia chased the fleeing foe. 

Her vengeful volleys sped, 

While hill and valley, high and low, 

Lay cumber’d with the dead. 

Now, Russia, mai‘k! — thy hope was lies, 

Thy dead saints could not hear ; 

All vainly sped those anguish’d cries ; 

No arm to save was ucai’ ! 

And worse than vain each mystic I’ite; 

Thy gods ! — no gods they arc ; 

See! crush’d in blood thy myriad -might 
Where roll’d that tide of war I 
♦ • 

The red sun set on Inkermann, 

And leaves a fearful siglit ; 

Oh ! ne'er again may Britons scan 
So dread a field of fight ! 

And from tluit low and tented ground, 

■\Mierc England’s legions lie, 

Ascends full many an anguish’d sound, 

From thoRo who bleed and die. 

Yet ministering angels there 
Swift ply their task of love ; 

Good hope, strong aid, unseen they bear 
From Him who reigns above. 

He hears, amidst the battle’s height, 

Prayer’s low yet eax'nc'st breath ; 

And rays of heaven’s own purest light 
Gild o’en that field of death. 

* * * * 

Night closes o’er that sangtiin’d scene; 

And, from a darksome tent. 

The dying and the slain between. 

The voice of praise is sent. 

A lonely man, who, through that day 
Of blood and woe and death 
Had fought unscath’d, now kneels to pray, 
And praise for life and breath. 

And, in that hour, he thought of her — 

He thought— and thankful smiled ; 

The lonely English cottager, 

The praying wife and child ! 

** Gh)d heard those prayers,” he thmighi Againw 
And prayed, and praised, and wept; 

Then, 'midst the host of weary men, 

That English soldier slept. 



A NEW TAOB W MT UlisTOnr. 


THE STORY OE A POCKET BIBLE. 

PART rv. 

PoB Bomo time there was but little alteration 
in the habits of my owner. His days were, as 
I believe, occupied in the business of life ; and, 
in this particular, I have no inclination to find 
fault. Indeed, he might have learned from me 
how honourable and praiseworthy it is to be 
“ diligent in business and I could have given 
him numerous exhortations to industry and 
perseverance; though, at the same time, I 
should have informed him that a man may rise 
early and sit up late, and eat the bread of carc- 

"To. *7. — Pdblxshss Hasoh 33, 18SS. 


fulness, and toil on, from day to day, and all in 
vain, without that blessing which maketh rich, 
and adds no sorrow to success. I could also 
have asked him one or two questions, such fw, 
“ What shall it profit a man if he should gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul ?” or, 
“ "Wliat shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?” 'which might have startled him. But, 
ls I have said, my owner gave me no opportunity 
of doing this. 

On the contrary, I soon found that his leisure 
hours were more than ever mven to the lightest 
of all light and frivolous book-case company. 
From time to time, one after another, in quick 
Fuob Oki Pkxkt. 
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succession, was added to our number, till I felt 
myself inconveniently crowded ; and at length, 
to miike rootn for mord faVom^d corhpanionsi 
my djWner, iriiu the ulmofet deliberation, re- 
moved me from the prominent and somewhat 
honourable position I had hitherto occupied, 
and placed me on an upper shelf in our habit- 
ation. 

In point of society I was none the worse oflf 
for this change, certainly ; for the more recent 
introductions to which 1 had been compelled to 
submit were very bold and brazen in their 
opposition to me ; so that there was a great want 
of reverence and propriety in my owner, in 
Buffering a contact between such works and 
myself. Nevertheless, though more at ease in 
my new position, I could but feel it an additional 
slight to be thus thrown, as I may say, into 
the backgroimd; and I augured unfavourably 
for my supremely important (ioncems with my 
owner, that he decided to put me where I should 
no longer stare him so constantly in the faefe; 
How differeut, alas! was tliis treatment from 
that which 1 had received in my earlier days, 
from my first possessor. ' 

The influence which these new favourites of 
my owner had upon him w as not long in showing 
itself! He had not been many months in the 
large city, now his home, before his geneml 
conduct had undergone great deterioration ; his 
veiy appearance and countenance w^ere altered 
for the worse. He became irregular in the 
time of his return to bis lonely lodgings, and 
often, very often, it was easy to see that he had 
been — ^to use the words of one with whose 
mottled and clouded history 1 am well ac- 
quainted, and who knew, by experience, the 
misery of the course he describes — that he had 
been, 1 say, “ looking upon the wine when it 
was red, when it had given its colour to the 
cup, and hitd moved itself aright little heeding 
that “ at the last it bitelh like a serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder.” 

This, truly, was the experience of my owner. 
It was mournful to see, morning after morning, 
succeeding each night’s dissipation, his haggard, 
unrested countenance, and his unsteady hands, 
and to know that he was racked wth headaches, 
and sickened with the after-taste of his excesses. 
It wak mournful to liear his utterances of self- 
condemnation, when, after the lapse of a few 
hours, or at mbst a few days, he would, as I 
could plainly foresee, return to the same course, 
according to the true proverb, “ as a dog to his 
vomit, or as a sow that is washed to her wallow- 
ing in the mire.*' 

5^ilo my poor young owner was thus “ walk- 
ing in the w^ays of his heart and in the sight of 
his eyes,” hr was in other ways also “following 
ft multitude to do evil,” and was, indeed, as I 


would have warned him hod be listened to me, 
going in the broad road which leftdeth to 
destruction.” &ut oefO|*e I felate wl^t littlo 
more I hkve to tell of Ms history, I milst turn 
to another and a brighter page in my own. 

In the house in which I was so unnoticed 
and despised, dwelt a poor servant girl, a part 
of whose daily toil it was to sweep my owner’s 
rooms, and in other ways to prepare them for 
his reception. It was also — as I came at last to 
discover — her nightly office to await his arrival ; 
and many hours of painful watching sometimes 
fell to her lot, after being worn out with the 
labours of the day. She was, as I learned, a 
servant of all work, and truly her work was not 
light. Her countenance was pale and wan, her 
maimers were subdued to an appearance of 
submission to her lot, which greatly belied the 
discontent of her soul. Her aspect was sad, 
her heart rebellious, and her person and attire 
^ere neglected and repulsive. Poor girl! she 
had much to endure, and not much to nope for, 
erhaps, in looking onward to her future pro- 
able course in life. 

One day, when engaged in my owner’s room, 
she happened to cast her eye to the shelf on 
which 1 lay, and my appearance attracted her 
notice. And indeed, though my coat had by 
this time become somewhat tarnished, and I was 
also — with sorrow and melancholy I say it — 
thickly covered with dust, from long neglect, 
there was an air of dignity about me which I 
have generally found h^ commanded a degree 
of outward respect. 

** It is a good while since 1 saw the like of 
you,” said the poor girl, as though she were 
addressing me — “ never since I left that school 
in the country : I wish I were? there again,” she 
added ; and she sighed very sadly as she went on 
with her work. 

She took no more notice of me at that time ; 
but a few days afterwards she again looked up 
at me ; and, after looking aroundlier in trepida- 
ti6n, and wiping her hands with her apron, she 
raised herself on a chair, and reached me from 
my shelf of banishment. 

The poor maid opened me wuth care, and in 
her lomi-B could be seen curiosity and fear of 
discovery plainly mingled. It was not right — 
none have so emphati(*ally condemned the 
slightest approach to uiifaitnfulness in servants 
as I ; and my strict charge to all persons, of all 
classes, and under all circumstances, has ever 
been to “avoid even the appearance of evil. 
Had this poor girl, therefore, been better ac- 
quainted with me, she would scarcely have 
ventured to seek an interview at that time. 
But as 1 was, for the time, passive in her hands, 
my truths could not but meet her eyes. 

I found Haiuuth'-~for that was her name— • 
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Hirjr ignoi^t (ftoncsbi^iiig all that I had 

to Say. Indeed, hei* acquaintance with any 
jJOHion of tiiy contents had been, evidently, 
extremely slight. She could scarcely under- 
stand the langua^ in which I addressed her 4 
and what with this difficulty, and her inability 
to Inake any direct and particular inquiry on 
any hubject vnthin the wide scope of my com- 
mission, together with her fear of discovery and 
conspouent blame, but little progress was made 
toWaras a better acquaintance. 

Nevertheless, it may be that a word or two 
which I spoke and she understood, inspired 
Hannah with a wish to know a little more of 
me; for her stolen interviews, after the first, 
were frequent, and I was enabled to make 
myself better understood by her. There were 
times when she seemed to feel deeply what I 
had to communicate. Once, especially, when 1 
repeated to her th(i kind and loving words of 
OiTB who spake as never man spake,” — 

Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls ; for my yoke is easy and my burden 
IS light,” — she sobbed aloud. 

From that time, for many weeks, Ha n nah 
rarely passed her customary half hour in my 
owner’s rooms without favouring me with an 
opportunity of saying a few w'ords. I must say, 
on her behalf, that she did not altogether, nor 
erhaps at all, neglect any part of her daily 
uty while there ; for she moved more briskly 
and got through her work more rapidly, in order 
that she might indulge herself with a few 
minutes’ intercourse boibre she retired; and 1 
could but notice that her countenance was much 
brightened since I first knew her. But still 
these stolen minutes of communication were 
improper ; and, on one occasion, I had it in my 
power to hint as much to her. 1 was recounting 
the duties of the various classes of persons to 
whom I had messages to deliver, and among 
other things, I had something to say to servants. 
“ Servants/’ I said, “ obey in all things your 
masters according to the flesh; not with eye- 
service as men pTeasers, but in singleness of 
he^, fearing Q-od. And whatsoever ye do, do 
it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men, 
knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive the 
reward of the inheritance, for ve servo the Lord 
Christ.” 

Hannah blushed deeply when this reproof 
veached her. No doubt, she felt convinced of 
many failures in her general conduct, and 
especially that she had been guilty of eyc- 
service and deception as it regarded her inter- 
course vvdth me. She hastily replaced me ; and 
afrei? that, though she cast many longing looks 


m 

towards me, she did not venture to take me 
again from my place of repose. 

But, as I afterwards learned, from a conver- 
sation which took place in my presence, the few 
instructions I had been able to give, though 
under such unfavourable circumstances, were 
like the good seed of which I tell, and which, 
being cast into good ground, brought forth good 
fruit. Hannah did not rest satisfied till she had 
procured the services of another member of my 
own family — the very counterpart of mvueli, 
indeed, except in mere externals ; and the hours 
of watching and waiting till my owner’s return, 
even until midnight, which had once been so 
ainful and tedious, were lightened and mad© 
appy by this new acquaintance and bosom 
friend. A lasting beam of happiness thence- 
forth rested on her countenance ; fresh diligence 
was infused into her constant hard labour ; and 
her mind, though both dull and sorely un- 
disciplined, was awakened to a sense of its own 
great value. Then I remembered what was 
said of mo by one who well knew my worth, 
“The entrance of tht wohd giveth light, it 
giveth understanding unto the simple.” Soon 
afterwards I lost siglit of poor Hannah ; but I 
feel persuaded that, whatever trials she had 
afterwards to endure, they were lightened by the 
strong and merciful One, on whom she had 
learned from me to “ cast all her cares ;” and 
that she blessed the day which had introduced 
me to her notice. Truly, my great IViaster’s 
word had not returned unto him .void. 

Ajid now, I must carry my story back again 
to my owner. 1 had been about two years in 
his possession, and no progress had been made 
in our better acquaintance — ^iet mo rather say 
in his better acquaintance with me. I knew 
full well that my ovmer was one of those w^hom 
I have described as first loalkiny in the coimsel of 
the ungodly ; then standing in the way of simiers ; 
till he had learned, at last, to sit in the seat of 
the scornful. 

His evil habits had grown upon him, so that 
he had learned “to be in almost all evil.” 
The result of this it was not difficult to foresee. 
Ho became embarrassed in his circumstances, as 
well as greatly impaired in his health ; and, on 
one occasion, when much pressed for the means 
of discharging a debt which he ought never to 
have contracted, he conveyed me, with the 
greater part of my companions, to a dealer in 
such commodities as ourselves, who paid an 
insignificant price for us ; and my poor unhappy 
owner departing, I saw hkn no more. 

When thou prayest, rather let thy heart be wil&oufe 
words than thy words without heart.-— JSietyam 
It is hard for people who have nothing to do to forbear 
doing something wliich they ought not to do. — Lord Cla- 
rendon (when SS EdAvard Hydei) 

If 2 * 
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A CHBISTIAN LADY 0¥ THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTUET. 
rAKT in. 

Etfield rectory had its joyous feast days. 
One of these was the anniversary of the mar- 
riage of its master and mistress. All the year 
round did this happy couple render thanks to 
God for having singled tliem out for each other ; 
but when the 23rd of July approached, special 
preparations w^ere made to celebrate the event. 
The day breaks in all the glorious beauty of a 
summer’s morn, and linds the pious pair on 
bended knee olfering tlianks and praise for that 
arrangement of God’s providence which has made 
their Tot one. The incidents wliich led thereto 
are afterwards talked over, and the Lord’s hand 
devoutly traced in all. And then, wdth hearts 
elevated by feelings of liallowed joy, they part, 
till the arrival of their guests re-assembles the 
family. Eor this is a high day at the rectory. 
The modest cotiifort of their usual living gives 
way on this occasion to “ a generous and noble 
festival.” Mrs. Walkor is with her maids pre- 
paring the viands, for everything which required 
peculiar skill must pass through her own hands. 
Hotli the provision and guests are described by 
the happy husband. “ 1 have had netir thirty 
bucks,” he writes, “from Lees on that occasion, 
BO well was our day and custom known and 
approved of. And I have had many pleasant 
things said at my table, in our innocent mirth, of 
the fewness of those who could keep their w’cd- 
ding day with such cheerful and such serious 
thankfulness. The vcjf}^ last, three coroncted 
heads, Und others of best quality, next to nobi- 
lity, honoured us witli their company, and 
nil inhered thirty-nine pies in one dish, made by 
the hands which received a wedding-ring so 
many years before, and seemed well pleased 
with the neatness and plenty ol’ tlieir entertain- 
ment ; but especially with tlie grateful acknow- 
ledgments we made to God and to one another, 
that his mercies and our contentments had much 
exceeded the number of our years.” 

Thus the sun set on one happy day, to rise 
on another, and the second day of the feast we 
doubt not brought more joy to the kind heart of 
tlie rector’s wile than the first. She had learned 
of her Lord to care for the poor, to love to re- 
lieve their temporal wani-s and add to their 
temporal comforts, as well as to think of their 
spiritual necessities. And in many a poor 
home in thd parish the rector’s wedding feast 
was looked forward to with more delight than 
by the guests who were to surround his table. 
It w'as Mrs. Walker’s custom to make a much 
larger provision than was required, and this 
purposely that the poor rai^t have the benefit 
©f the abundant residue. The morning of the 


24th saw one messenger after another drop in 
from the neighbouring cottages on this or that 
preteict. One girl comes with a glass to s&j her 
mother w^as not w ell and wanted some medicine. 
“I know her disease,” merrily replies the lady, 
and forthwith the medicine is suppHed in the 
shape of a large platter of provisions. Then por- 
tions are dispatched to those who had remained 
at home, the w hole having been divided into as 
many heaps as she intended to feast families ; 
“ and I never saw" her more pleasant upon any 
occasion,” says her husband, “for she fed the 
poor witli more delight than slie ate her own 
meals.” 

Such W'as the great summer feast at Eyfield. 
The Christmas entertainment was conducted 
somewhat differently. Then all, rich and poor, 
w'ere invited in various parties, and three days 
w’crc devoti'd to tlieir reception. The poor 
w ere told to bring their children with them ; and 
w'hon the parents modestly declined, Mrs. 
Walker would say, “Trouble not yourselves, I 
love to see tins little fry, they are as welcome 
as yourselves, though you be very welcome.” 

"All ! who may tell llie value of such an exhibi- 
tion of the ridigioii of Christ. Think you not 
that when the words of truth fell from the pas- 
tor’s lips on the Lord’s day, or when his w'ife 
read the Seripture.s to these poor people, and 
urged on them the claims of the Saviour, the 
scenes of the rectory, where so much love was 
joined with faith, must have recurred to their 
minds, and inclined their cars to listen ? 

These feastings w ere not the only attentions 
recinved by the parishioners of I’yfield from 
their pastor’s wife. Her ('iigagoments in her 
own homo seem to us enough to employ the 
energies of any woman. But they w'ere fur 
from forming the sum total of lu‘r labours. The 
joy of the rectory, she was also a blessing to the 
parish — a ready adviser in perplexity, a sym- 
pathising friend in all tj'oiibl(‘. Her knowledge 
of medicine, (for which slie found a teacher in a 
brother-in-law, who was a doctor,) acquired for 
the sake of tlie poor, was ollen c^ed into exer- 
cise, and in all w eathei’s, and at all hours — for 
she gave directions to be called even in the night 
wdien necessary — tin’s good woman might be 
seen toiling over fields, or through miry roads, 
to attend to some afflicted one. Then, besides 
her medicine chest, there w"as her closet for 
blankets and clothing, well known to the poor 
around, and never resorted to by the really 
necessitous in vain. 

To the dawdler, who, ever occupied, yet accom- 
plishes little, the results of a well-ordered ac- 
tivity are alw^ays surprising. But to those who 
are no dawdlers, the amount of work done by 
this gentlewoman is marvellous — and instruc- 
tive, in that it teaches how wide are the posai- 
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bilities for good included within tho limits of 
a single life. In another point of view, already 
indicated in part, Mrs. Walker’s life is highly 
instructive also: wc refer to its symmetrical 
development. When any individual, especially 
a woman, excels in one department, we often 
hear suspicions expressed that deficient is 
likely to exist as regards other things. Docs 
she take an active interest in our religious or 
benevolent societies — is she a frequent visitor 
of the poor — or is she known as one. who values 
intellectual culture for herself ? — then is not the 
question now and again ]iut, What kind of wife 
and mother does she make ? pointing to an in- 
ference which we believe; to be' utterly unjust in 
most ‘cases, though no doubt exceptional in- 
stances may be found of a charity which un- 
happily begins from home. Mrs. Walker’s life 
stands out as a notable ])rotest against such in- 
sinuations, and an illustrious example of com- 
pleteness of character. Every virtue seems 
there, and each in its own place. In whatever 
aspect we view her, we find excellence of tho 
highest order. 

As a Christian, how careful to maintain the 
health of the soul! Not only was a consider- 
able portion ol' each day con.s(‘cratod to prayer 
and devotional reading, but one day of every 
week was set apart for fasting and prayer. 
And with her usual kindness and consid(‘i*ation 
for others she took care to make this habit ad- 
vantageous to her servants. “ llenu'mbering,” 
wo are told, “who had blamed (‘xacting all 
their labours on a fasting day, (1 sa. Iviii. 3,) she 
gave her maids that day to work for them- 
selves, to read, or to spend more time in prayer, 
if they had hearts to do it.” She redeemed 
time to note down, with devout reflections, 
the incidents and experiences of her life, that 
tho record might furnish material for grateful 
thought afterwards. On Mondays she ofTered 
special prayer for the church at large, and the 
prosperity of the cause of Christ in tho world. 
“ She had a very public spirit and an enlarged 
heart, on which she always bore the concerns of 
Zion, and preferred Jerusalem above her chief 
joy.” Let no afl3.icted Christian say, that aftei- 
all this good woman’s experience was one-sided, 
that with so much eartlily happiness, she was 
spared the severer trials of faith. Not so; 
apart from the great affliction of her life, her 
liability to the buifetings of temptation, she 
drank largely of the cup of sorrow. Tin* 
mother of eleven chfidren, she survived them all. 
Again and again were tho occupations of the 
parsonage suspended, again and again reigned 
there that awful silence which tho presence of 
the angel of death brings with it, when the foot 
moves softly along and our words are spoken in 
whispers. And the mother, strong Christian as 


she is, has in deep agony of spirit sought her 
chamber to weep there. But not to weep only. 
Even in this bitter hour she can kiss the rod 
w hich smites. Very touching is her own record 
of these hours. “ January 23, 16G9,” she writes, 
“was a day of mercy to me in .the midst of 
my affliction, being Lord’s day, my sweet Mary 
lying then dead with us in the house. The ex- 
tremity of my affection forced me into the 
chamber where she; then lay, a cold piece of clay. 
1 there poured out my soul to God in prayer, 
and from thence returned into the chamber of 
my signal mercies w^hich 1 liavc received from 
Clod w’^ho comfbrteth those w ho are cast down. 
Though he denied my vehement desires, and 
wrestlings writh him in the time of her sickness, 
for her longer continuance with mo in this 
world, the Lord abundantly made up and com- 
pensated my loss. 

“ I took my Bible, and my intention w'as to 
read in the New Testament, to allay my own 
grief with the dolorous sufferings of my Saviour, 
but my Bible fell open in my lap, and my eye 
presentl V fixed upon llabakkulc i. 12, which was 
powerfully set home upon my heart, with great 
comfort and refresliment, with full measure run- 
ning over, str(;ams of mercy and loving-kind- 
ness, yea, of t{'nder('st mercies flowing into my 
soul ; an eternal God in exchange for a transient 
cofnfort. The Lord tendered me himself, who 
is from evc'rlasting, with bis ow'ii proffer: ‘The 
Lord my God, o]'>])osing his all-sufficient 
rigliieousnesH against all my luirigliteonsness :* 

‘ My holy One, 1 should not die but live.* 
Lord, how hast thou silenced my inordinate 
passions and aftections, in superabundantly 
exceeding all creature comforts and relations! 
I beseech thee enable me so to live here that 
1 may ev(;r live with thee, where I shall sin no 
more, and grief, sorrow, and sighing shall flee 
aw^ay. 

“ The same Lord’s day, in the afternoon, my 
daughter Elizabeth, whom God gave me Jime 
8, 1658, to our groat satisfaction and comfort, 
suddenly brolu* out into a flood of tears, and 
most patlu'tical \ ('hement desuvs after God and 
his gnu'c ; with confession and bewailing of her 
sins, with such sensible and suitable expressions, 
as showed it came from her very soul, which 
drew plenty of tears of love and admiration 
from us all. 

“ 0 my God, how shall I love thee, how shall 
I praise thee for this gi’ace, which I trust was 
the work of thy blessed Spirit I Good Lord, con- 
firm and establish tho thoughts of the Leart 
before thee for ever.” 

Asa wife, who might surpass Mrs. Walker 
in tenderness and deb cate attention? Yes, 
gentle one, wdio make a merit of attending to 
nobody but your husband, do you exceed Ebza- 
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betli W alker in your care of laim? “ Her love to 
her husband,” he writes, “ surpassed the love of 
most women, so that there was not a man on 
earth I had cause to envy as happier than m}"- 
self in toat respect. iNext^ to the thin^ of 
God, my company was the delight and satisfac- 
tion of ‘her life; and when I went from home, 
she would importune my speediest return ; and 
if she had any friend to visit, she would take tlie 
opportunity of my absence, that she might not 
he from me when at home. And if any family 
affairs gave more trouble and bustle, she would 
not faU to have them finislied whilst 1 was 
abroad, that there might be no molestation or 
noise in my sight and hearing ; and as she often 
told me, next to pleasing God, her greatest 
care was that I might never bo displeased.” 
And as she was the beat of wives in health, he 
tells us, BO in sickness she was “ more than is 
credible to any but eye-witnesses.” 

Then as a mother, what a pattern ! Again 
may we be permitted to say, Good mother, who 
can see no duty in life for you but what relates 
to your children, look here. Awfully responsible 
are the duties of a mother, and she who dis- 
charges them aright deserves well of society. 
But are not even the objects of her engrossing 
care injured when all other duties are set aside 
for them P They contemplate a one-sided cha- 
racter, incomplete, imperfect ; and is it not sad 
and hiutful that the style of character with 
which they are most familiar, and which must 
affect them greatly, should be of this order? 
"We confess we love not to see the wife altogether 
merged in the mother, or the mistress, or the 
friend either : to see the husband set aside or 
indifferently attended to, that nought may ho 
wanting to the little ones; and the servants 
treated as if they had neither bodies to be tired 
nor souls to be thought of — everything forgotten* 
in this one absorbing care. Thus did not Mrs. 
Walker, And yet she was a most tender, most 
attentive, most anxious mother. Failure here 
would have been indeed a capital blemish. But 
there was no failure. In the training of her 
children she displayed her usual good sense and 
piety, with a large measure of self-denying 
personal exertion. Their religious interests 
were her first and chief concern. Night 
and day she laboured and watched and prayed 
“ that Christ might be formed in their souls the 
hope of glory.” She composed a catechism for 
their use, and also a treatise on prayer. But 
>v'hile chiefly solicitous on this subject, she 
neglected nothing which might tend to their 
temporal advantage. The education of her 
daughters was conducted pnder her own eye, 
and very much by herself, and she spared no 
eipertion to perfect them in all desirable womanly 
acqufrements and accomplishments. There was 


nothing too small for her quick eye to notice, or 
her active mind to direct, even to the carriage 
of their bodies. 

This excellent lady died on Lord’s day, 
February 23rd, 1690, after a short illness. 
“ She spake not much in her sickness,” auites 
Dr. Walker, (the rector was a n.n.,) in his me- 
moir of his wife — “ hindered by the shortness of 
her breath, and the swelling of her fivce. What 
she did say was suitable to ber holy life, and I 
believe God hid from her as weU as us the near 
approach of her death, in mercy to us all. Ope 
of the last words she spake to me was, before 
my going to church, * A short prayer, my de^, 
before thou goest.’ ”* 


A SUNDAY AT NAZAEETH. 

On the road from Mount Carmel to Nazareth, 
one of our party bad to dismount and lie on the 
ground, b(‘ing weak after an attack of fever. 
He was aroused when half asleep by the noise 
of men running, and found they were pursuing 
a large snake, which at last they killed quite close 
to him. Perhaps it was to a snake crossing the 
traveller’s path that Jacob alluded, when he said, 
“ Dan shall be a serpent by the way,' an adder 
in the path, that biteth the horse-heels, so that 
his rider shall fall backwards.” 

There was a village near the road where the 
people had all left tbeir ordinary dwellings, and 
wore living in huts made of green boughs, placed 
on the flat roofs of their houses. We were at 
once reminded of the feast of tabernacles by 
seeing these arbours used sis habitations, as also 
of Paul’s allusion to it in 2 Cor. v. 1 : “ For we 
know' that if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved, we have a building of God, an 
house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” 

It was pitch dark when our caravan reached 
Nazareth, and set us down at the Casa Nuova 
attached to tho Franciscan convent. The dreaiy 
appearance of a towm without any lights is 
hardly to bo understood from description; yet 
some of the large towns in the Papal states in 
Italy have not even an oil-lamp in the streets 
after nightfall; and, alas! there is a worse dark- 
ness there, even a spiritual darkness. The 
Psalmist tcUs how' this may be made bright: 

Thy word,” he says, “ is a lamp unto my feet, 
and a light imto my path.” 

At Nazareth there are people who make horse- 
shoes, formed so as to cover all the hoof of the 
horse, leaving only a small hole in the middle. 

** Those dcsii'ouB of learning further particulars of this 
modol Christian lady are referred to her biomphy, an 
edition of which is published by the Heligunis ^ok 
Bodety. 
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The loud din of these blacksmiths hammering 
awakened us very early on Sunday morning; but in 
my dreams it sounded like a village bell, rin^ng 
to service on God’s holy day. How sad it is 
to find the Lord’s day neglected here, where 
Christ spent so many years of his life ! It is to 
be confessed, with sorrow, that many English 
travellers set a very bad example in this matter. 
Let us recollect, that it is the example of Ciirist, 
and not of professing Christians, which we ouglit 
to follow. A benevolent monk, Joachim by 
name, came from his cell to sec me. He appeared 
quite ignorant of the duties and privileges of the 
blessed day of rest, apd knew more about the 
false and stupid Ipgepds told concerning Nazareth 
than of the history and doctrine of Jesus. In 
one hbu^p, Ire said, there was a stone table whe’ 
our I^prd used to sup with his apostles. Iji 
another:, Joseph and Mary lived ; and a broken 
pillar was pointed out as the place where Mary 
stood, when the angel snoko to her. Luke i. 28. 

However, we left these uncertainties, and 
went out to the fields, where the Saviour is said 
to have walked when his disciples plucked the 
ears of com. This happened “ on the second 
sabbath after the first,” and on that day, accord- 
ing to Lev. xiiii. 14, no one might eat “ bread, or 
parched cqrp, or green ears.” “ 'fhe Lord of tiie 
sabbath ^hpwed, by relerring to the case of 
David, that the cermomai hnv must yield to neces- 
sity; and by alluding to the priest’s occupa- 
tion in the temple on Ihe sabbath, he showed 
that in holy things nuinual labour on that day 
w^as permitted by tbc inoral law. The silent 
sanction given by Christ off ibis occasion to the 
oanctifieation of oik' day in seven, is a convincing 
roof that he intended it to bo observed, w'liilc 
y explaining the e.xception to a literal or rigorous 
iuterp rotation of the law, he showed how he 
vvoulrl have the Lord’s day sanctified. 

1 gave Joachim a piceo of gntta pei’cha to use 
in dressing w'ounds, and wrote for him a long 
history of it in Latin, as he said it had never 
been seen in Palestine, and the monks in all the 
convents, even to Persia, w ould ho anxious for 
information about it. He gave me some seeds 
of balsam, or balm, of the size of beans, and 
pulled out of the very wide sleeves of his brown 
capote a large collection of medicinal herbs. 
These, it seems, he gathered himself on the hills, 
and he took great pleasure in learning their 
Latin names. 

The town of Nazareth is not mentioned in the 
Old Testament. The reputation of the in- 
habitants seems to have been always bad. Many 
of them were escaped thieves and prisoners from 
Ihe heathen district of Acre, from Samaria, or 
from Philistia; all of these being very near. 

Can there any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth asked Nathaniel. Hut after our Lord’s 
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death, when Peter invoked the power of 
his divine Master in the most solemn way, he 
said to the cripple, “In the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth, i*ise up and walk.” It is Christ as a 
Saviour, once humble, rejected, and of no repu- 
tation, who has power to make us rise up and 
walk after him through Hfo and death, ana who 
can raise us up higher, even to his own right 
hand in glory. 

A large herd of cattle passed by as we were 
speaking about these texts. There were more 
than tw^enty drivers, each furnished with a stick 
five or six feet long, and with an iron point or 
nail fastened to the smaller end. There is a 
very curious verse in the i2th c]iapter of Eccle- 
siastes, which is somewhat dtu*k in meaning, 
until a little knowdedge of eastern customs 
enables us to uuch'rstana completely the proverb 
it contains. In the 11th verse of that chapter 
it is said, The words of the wise are as goads, 
and as nads fiistened by the masters of assem- 
blies, which are given from one sluipherd.” Now, 
there used to be a custom, and it still is observed 
to some lixtcnt, that the head-herdsman alone 
w as allowed to fiit fho pqints into tue ends of the 
goads. Eor this purpose he keeps some simple 
tools; “yet they had q file to sharpen the 
goads,” (1 Sam. xiii. 21,) ap4 careful to 

prevent any of the gptfda frpm ^ving their 
points too long or tpp stapp, else |;hey might 
iiijuro th(‘ cattle; but! he also sharpens those 
goads which have become blunt through use. 
■J’he words of the wise* are like these goads ; they 
ar(‘ not too sharp, and though they may have 
force to arouse, they should not have bitterness 
to wound. If the Lord be our shepherd, we 
shall ever deal tenderly wnth his sheep. 

A woman also followed this herd. On her 
AVTists were large metal rings, and others lilte 
them w'cre also fastened upon her ankles. These 
“tinkling ornaments about their feet” are put 
on in childhood, and wdien the limbs increase in 
size, the rings remain fixed for life. On anothei 
occasion, I saw a w oman at Constantinople, w ho 
had 1500 gold coins plaited into her hair ; indeed 
all her fortune W'as hanging from her head. 
Many wore gold rings with glass beads on them, 
through the cartilages of the nose. We see an 
allusion to this in Isa. iii. 21 ; and the ring riven 
to Ecbekah (Gen. xxiv. 22) w'as probably of 
this sort. Kings for the fingers were often used ; 
and I brought home a mummy’s hand from 
Egypt, which still has a ring with a gem in it 
upon the third finger. 

Wo soon came near to Keneh, which is the 
ancient Cana. There is but one fountain for 
this village, and there is, therefore, but little 
doubt that from thence was drawn the wate^ 
which Jesus turned into wine. Sojpe very poor- 
looking women were drawing water from this 
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well. One of them had a little cliild, sitting 
astride on her shoulder, and holding round his 
mother's neck. 

Prom this road we could see l abor, a round 
hill, about a thousand feet high, and generally 
considered to be the place where Christ was 
transfigured. The summit is cov(T(;d with the 
mins of convents and chapels. The vast plain 
of Esdraclon, or Jezreel, surrounds IVlount 
Tabor. The soil has ten or twelve feet depth of 
the richest loam, and thistles sometimes grow' 
here ten feet high ; but still there are only a few 
scattered tents upon its ample surface. 

We observed several scorpions in this ^ alley, 
but found only one of a white colour. It is 
probable that more knowledge is required before 
we can fully understand how a scorpion could at 
all resemble an egg, so as to see the meaning of 
our Lord’s words about a child and his earthly 
^ent — “If he shall ask an egg, wdll he offer 
im a scorpion?” Tet Bochart says that 
th^ are scorpions very like eggs, when they 
coil themselves up to avoid danger. The monk, 
Joachim, candidly confessed to me that ho did 
not read his Bible at all, and therefore could not 
converae upon the subject. While we were 


vainly striving to overrule his obje^fiausva to hear 
some verses read, a sudden but violent storm 
arose, and loud thunder echoed through the 
mountainB. “ The brow of the hill whereon 
their city was built ” was every moment gleam- 
ing as the lightning flashed. The rain fell in 
torrents, and, in the course of an hour, a river 
flowed past the convent door, along what lately 
was a dry and quiet street. In the darkness of 
the night we lieard loud shrieks for help. The 
flood carried away baskets, logs of wood, tables, 
and fruit stands. At length a general alarm was 
given. Two houses, built on the sand, were 
iinderiniiied by the water, and both fell ti^ether, 
while the people in them escaped with difficulty. 
It was impossible not to pity tbeso poor house- 
less creatures, and, at the same time, to thank 
God that wo were in a secure building. The 
power and meaning was thus made plain of these 
words spoken by our Lord : “ Therefore, whoso- 
ever heareth these sayings of mine and doeth 
them, I will liken him unto a wise man, which 
built his house upon a rock ; and the rams 
descended and the floods came, and the winds 
blew and beat upon that bouse, and it fell not| 
for it was founded upon a rock.” 



THE PULPIT IN THE 
FAMILY. 

the impobtajtce or peatee 

POE EXTLEEB. 

We ought to pray for those who are 
in - authority uioro frequently and ear- 
nestly than for other men, because they, 
more than other men, need our prayers. 
In other words, they need a more than 
ordinary share of that wisdom and grace whidi 
Grod alone can bestow, and which he seldom 
or never bestows except in answer to prayer. 
In addition, also, to tlie various personal duties 
of a moral and religi(ms nature which are 
required of them as mem, tliey liave many official 
duties which are peculiar to themselves — duties 
which it is by no means easy to perform in a 
manner acceptable to God and approved of men. 
They arc appointed, and they are required, to be 
ministers of God for good to those over whom 
they are placed. tSinci*, theu, legislators, rulers, 
and magistrates are, in a sense, the ministers 
and vicegerents of God for good, ilu'y arc sacredly 
■^und to imitate him whom they repres(‘nt; 
to he •such ou earth as lie is in heaven ; to take 
eare of his rights, and see that tliey are not 
trampled upon wdtli iiiipiinity ; to be a terror to 
evil-doers and a praise and encouragement to 
such as do well. They are also bound, by obli- 
gations which ought ever to be regarded as 
sacred and inviolable, to seek tlie welfare of those 
over whom they are placed ; to prefer it ou all 
occasions to their own private interests ; to live 
for oth(TS rather than for themselves.; and to 
consider themselves, their time, and their lacul- 
tics, as the projierty of the state. As the in- 
fluence of their example must he great, it is their 
indispensable duty to ta^e care that this iuflueuce 
be ever exerted in favour of truth aud goodness ; 
and to remember that they are like a city set 
upon a hill, wffiich cannot be hid. Now, consider 
a moment how' exceedingly difficult it must bo 
for a weak, short-sighted, imperfect creature 
like man, to perform these various duties in a 
proper manner, and how large a share of ]>rii- 
dence, and wisdom, and firmness, mid goodness, 
is necessary to enable him to do it. Surely, 
then, they who are called to pc'rform such duties, 
in a peculiar manner need our prayers. 

Those who are invested w’itn authority need 
more than other men our prayers, because they 
are exposed more than other men to temptation 
aud danger. While they have a more than 
ordina^ share of duties to perform, they are 
urged oy temptations more than ordinarily nu- 


merous and powerful to neglect their duty. 
They have, for instance, peculiarly strong tempta- 
tions to neglect those personal 'private duties 
which God requires of them as men, as immortal 
and accountable creatures ; and a performance of 
which is indispcmsably necessary to their salva- 
tion. They are exposed to the innumerable 
temptations and dangers which ever attend 
prosperity. The world presents itself to them 
in its most fascinating, alluring form ; they are 
honoured, followed, and flattered; they enjoy 
peculiar meiins and opportunities for gratifying 
their passions ; they seldom hear the voice of 
admonition or reproof; and tliey are frequently 
surrounded by persons who w'ould consider every 
expression of religious feeling as an indication 
of weakness. How powerfully, then, must they 
be tempted to irreligion, to pride, to ambition, to 
every form of wbat the Scrijitures call w'orldly- 
mindedness ? How difficult must it bo for them 
to acquire and maintain an habitual, operative 
recollection of their sinfulness, their frailty, their 
accountability to God, their dependence cm his 
grace, and their need of a Saviour. How difficult, 
ill the midst of such scenes and associates as 
usually surround them, to keep death in view ; 
to be in a constant state of preparation for its 
approach ; to practise the duties of ivatchfulness, 
self-deuial, iiieditatioii and prayer ; and to pre- 
serve, in lively exercise, those feelings and dis- 
positions which God requires, and which become 
a candidate for eternity. How^ strongly, too, 
must they be tempted to make the performance 
of their official duties an excuse for neglecting 
those personal duties which God requires of all 
men, in w liatevcr station or circumstances they 
may be ])luec'(l. J w ill only add, with reference 
to this part of our subject, that the Scriptures 
intimate witli sufficient clearness that those 
temptations are, in most instances, but too 
fatally successful. Tliey inform us that not 
many mighty men, not many noble, are called. 
Our Saviour further declares, that it is hard for a 
rich man to luitor into the kingdom of God ; and 
it w’-ould be (‘asy to show that the causes which 
render it difficult for a rich man, operate with 
equal force to make it difficult for men clothed 
with authority, to enttT this kingdom. They 
are tempted to indolence and selt-iudulgenoe ; 
tempted to prefer their own private interest to 
the public good ; tempted to pay an undue re- 
gard to the sclfisli wdshes and entreaties of their 
real or pretended friends; tempted to adopt 
such measures as wo’ 11 be most popular, rather 
than those which will bo most beneficial to the 
community ; tempted to forget the honour and 
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of Jelu>yah, aad to suffer them tp ^ 
tsftmp&d on with impunity. It can scarcely pe 
nepetery to tfdd, that persons w ho are expose^ 
to temptations so numerous and powerful, pecu- 
liarly need our prayers. 

This will appear still more evident if we con- 
sider, in the third place, that, should those who 
are clothed with authority yield to these tempta- 
tions, and neglect either their personal or o£B.cial 
duties, the conse^ences will, to them, be pecu- 
liarly dreadful. Their responsibility is greater 
than that of other men. They liave greater 
opportunities of doing both good and evil than 
other men. If they do good, they will do much 
good. If the influence of their example, and 
their exertions, be thrown on the side of truth 
and goodness, no one can compute how great or 
how lasting may be the salutary eftccts which 
they win produce. On the contrary, if they do 
evil, they will do much evil. They will, like 
Jeroboam, make their people to sin. We are 
informed by an inspired writer, that one sinner 
destroyeth much good. This remark is true of 
every sinner ; but it is most emphatically true of 
sinners who are placed in authority. One such 
sinner may destroy more good, and prove the 
cause of more evil' tlian a whole gi'iieratioii of 
sinners who are placed in a lower sphere. And 
even if they do not actually do (!vil, they may 
occasion great e\il, and incur great guilt, by 
neglecting to do good. Kays the voice of inspi- 
ration, ** To him that kiiowetli to do good and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin.” In niiothcr place 
we are taught that men partake in the guilt of 
all those sins which they iniglit ha\e prevented. 
Legislators, rulers, and magistrates, then, are 
answerable to God fur all tlie possible good 
which they neglect to do ; and they share in the 
guilt of all the sins which they might, but do 
not, prevent. So far as those ho are invested 
with authority neglect to prevent, to the utmost 
of their power, open impiety, iri’cligion, disregard 
of the sabbath, and of Divine institutions, pro- 
flEUiation of God’s name, intemperaneo, and other 
similar evils, they share in the sinfulness and 
guilt of every sabbath-breaker, profane swearer, 
and drunkard, among those over whom they are 
placed. 

How great, then, is the responsibility of all 
who are invested either with legislative, judicial, 
or executive authority! Shall we place them, 
as w'atchmen, uj^n a steep and slippery precipice, 
wdicre it is exceedingly difficult to staud, and ap- 
pallingly dangerous to fall ; and neglect the only 
means which can render their standing secure? 
God forbid. It is unreasonable, it is ungenerous, 
it is cruel and unjust — cruel and unjust not 
only to them, but to ourselves and to the com- 
munity. 

We ought also to pray with peculiar earnest* 


l^ew for all who are in mithority, became onf 
own interest and the interests of the opm- 
afiunity require it. • 

The peace and prosperity of a nation evidently 
depend much upon the measures which its rulers 
adopt in their intercourse with other nations. 
A mistake or error in this respect, apparently 
trifling, may not only involve a nation in gyeat 
embarrassment, but can plunge it into all the 
evils of war; and it is too much to expect of 
fallible, short-sighted creatures, that they should 
never fall into error, unless they are guided by 
Him w’ho sees the end from the beginning, and 
who can never err. 

. Once more, the peace and prosperity of a 
nation depends entirely on its securing the 
favour of (iod. This, I presume, no one will 
deny. But his favour cannot be secured by any 
nation, unless its rulers are just men, ruling in 
his fear. We have already oDserved, that rulers 
share in tlie guilt of those national sins which 
they might, but do not, prevent. We may add, 
that nations share in the guilt contracted by 
their rulers, and in the punishment of their sins. 
Of this remark many striking verifications are 
recorded in the Scriptures. Indeed, if those 
who are placed in authority become impious, 
irreligious, or immoral, they will soon, by the 
force of tlieir influence and example, impart 
much of their own character to the people over 
whom tliey j) reside, and thus render tnem fit 
objects of the Divine displeasure. Permit me to 
add, that wo cannot rationally expect to be 
favoured with wise and good rulers — we cannot 
expect that God will bestow on them those intel- 
lectual and moral endowments which are neces- 
sary lo render them ministers for good — unless 
we fervt'iitly ask of him these blessings; for 
favours which we neglect to ask ho may refuse 
to hestow^ Nay more, he will probably punish 
our negligence and impiety, by turning our 
national counsels into foolishness. We are in- 
formed that when he pleases he can take the 
wise in their own craftiness, and carry headlong 
the counsel of the froward; that he leadeth 
counsellors away spoiled, and maketh judges to 
become fools; that he removeth the speech of 
the trusty, and taketh away the understanding 
of the aged ; that he taketh away the heart of 
the chief of the people, so that they grope as in 
the dark ; and that he can, on the other hand, 
counsel our counsellors, and teach our senators 
wisdom. If, then, we wish to enjoy the protec- 
tion of w ise and equitable laws ; if we wish our 
rulers to be endowed with wisdom, pmdepce, 
and integrity; if we wish to see our country 
prosperous and happy — ^to see learning and 
liberty, morality and religion floiirish ; let ua 
never forget to pray with earnestness and per- 
severance for all who are invested with authmtj. 
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There are iome thiDga, in our present situa- 
tion, which render this exhortation peculiarly 
seasonable. In the first place, is there not reason 
to believe, that the duty hero enjoined is a duty 
which we, and our counti^men generally, have 
too much neglected ? llave we not all been 
much more ready to complain of our rulers than 
to pray for them? Some have complained of 
our government, but where is the man who has 
prayed for it as lie ought ? Have we not reason 
to Delieve that, if one half the breath which has 
be(*n spent in complaining of our rulers had 
been employed in praying for them, we should 
have been much more prosperous and happy as 
nation than we now arc ? If any feel con- 
vinced that we have erred in this respect, let me 
remind them that now is our time to correct our 
error; now is the time to correct past errors, 
and to establish right principles. 

In the second place, it is now peculiarly im- 
portant and necessary tliat we should pray for 
our legislators and rulers, because the duties 
which they are now called to perform are pecu- 
liarly arduous; and because mucli, very much 
depends upon the mariner in whicli tliese duties 
sliall be performed. Not only our own temporal 
interests, but the future prosperity of the state, 
the welfare of our children and of our children’s 
children, will be seriously aflected by tlie olliciul 
conduct of our gOTerning powt*rs, counsellors, 
and legislators at the present crisis. To them 
is committed a difficult and responsible work. 
Surely, then, every one wlro has a tongue to 
pray, ought to employ it in earnestly suppli- 
catmg the Father of lights, to impart to our 
resent rulers a double portion of his own 
pirit ; and to give them, as he did Solomon, a 
wise and understanding heart, that they may 
know how to rule and guide tliis people. Let 
every one who calls himself a disciple of Christ, 
remember that one of his Master’s commands 
is, Pray, supplicate, intercede for all wlio arc in 
authority. View them, my friends, in the light 
of this subject, and methinks you cannot deny 
them your pr^ers. See them placed in an 
awfully responsible station, where they have 
numerous and difficult duties to perform, where 
they are exposed to peculiarly powerful tempta- 
tions, where they are in imminent danger of 
losing everlasting life, and incurring aggravated 
guilt and condemnatk)n. Eemember that they 
are men, and of course weak, fallible, and 
mortal. Look forward to the other world, and 
see them there reduced to a level with other 
men, and standing before the tribunal of God, 
where nothi^ remains of all the honour and 
influence which they once possessed except tlie 
consequences of the manner ip which they 
employed it. View them in this light, and you 
ca^uiot but feel for them, and pray for them that 


they may obtain mercy of the Lord to be faithful, 
and receive a crown of rightoouBness in the great 
day. 

To conclude : how desirable is it both to rulers 
and people, that such a disposition should exist ; 
that the religion which enjoins and produces it 
should universally prevail among 'us. What ai» 
encouragement would it be to rulers to tmite 
their own morning supplications with those of 
the people over whom they were placed, and 
w’ith what confidence might they engage in the 
duties assigned them, believing that he whom 
they and their subjects had addressed would 
direct all their paths. Then religion, and mo- 
rality, and peace and harmony would prevail. 
Bulers would love their subjects, and seek their 
good; and subjects would love the rulers, in 
whose behalf they were daily addressing the 
throne of grace ; while- the God whom they both 
worshipped, would command the blessing upon 
them out of Zion ; and the world would see how 
good and pleasant it is for rulers and subjects to 
dwell together in unity. It is, however, neces- 
sary to remark, that all these blessings can 
scarcely be expected from the prayers of the 
people alone. They must be attended with the 
prayers of their riders. All the considerations 
w’hich have been urged as reasons why we shoidd 
pray for those who are in authority, mav be urged 
with still greater force as reasons why they should 
pray for themselves. In this way alone can they 
obtain that wisdom anil grace which are indis- 
pensably necessary to render them faithful in 
this world, and liappy in the world to come. 
Never, perhaps, since the foundation of the 
world, has a state been so prosperous, so happy, 
as was the Jewish nation while under tne 
government of one who began his reign by say- 
ing, “ Lord, thou hast set thy servant over this 
great people, and thy servant is as a little child, 
and knows not how to go out, or come in before 
them. Give thy servant, therefore, a wdse and 
understanding heart, that 1 may know how to 
rule this thy people.” God grant that this may 
be the sincere prayer of aU our rulers, and that 
all the people may say. Amen ! 


THE SHORES OF LOCJILEVEN, AND 
THEIR RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATIONS. 
Thebe are places everywhere in Christendom 
the bare mention of which awaken the recol- 
lection of names and incidents dear to the 
Christian heart. In Scotland, for example, 
none can pass through the vales of Ettnck, 
Tweed, and Clyde, without feeling that he is 
amidst spots w^hich were hallowed by the 
honoured ministries of Boston, Rrskine, and 
Whitfield, fhe bleak jppprs which were the 
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Hding-places of the persecuted, and where many 
of them found a maityr’s grave, are still visited 
by pious pilgrims. Her mountains and her 
lakes have, to not a few, other attractions than 
what their picturesque scenery aflbrd. 

In the bosom of Eunrossnire, the smallest 
county in Scotland, is Lochlcvon, a beautiful 
sheet of water, some ten miles in circumference. 
Its islands and its shores arc rich in associations. 
On one of these islands, the fortalicc still exists 
in which Mary, the queen of Scotland, was kept 
a prisoner for ten months, and from which she 
made her escape. On another island, St. Serf’s, 
are the ruins of a religious house. The tourist 
looks upon these ruius with peculiar intt'rcst 
when he is informed that Andrew "Wyntoune 
was priorof this convent, and that his “ Crony kil,” 
the first historical record of Scotland, in our 
own language, was probably written within its 
walls. But to the Christian tourist the eastern 
shores of this lonely lake arc linked with 
associations of the most hallowed class. 

Let us suppose ourselves to be visiting the j 
shores of Lochleven about the conimencemeni of 
last century. It is a bright harv('st day in 
September, 1703. I’ln* eoriilields are ripe, hut 
reapers are nowhere lobe seen. The inhabitants 
of the district seem to have a holiday, ami they 
are about to spend it religiously, as they gather 
in little groups, and proceed in tiie direction of 
the parish kirk of Portmoak. AVe enquire the 
occasion of this, and leani that a young miiiisti'r, 
the object of the unanimous choice of the peqilc, 
is about to be ordained to the pastoral office, 
according to the simple forms of the Pres- 
byterian church. We introduce ourselves to an 
intelligent looking man, in the hope of picking 
up a few pieces of information. AVe learn from 
bun that the name of the pastor-elect is 
Ebenezee Erskine. He lias scarcely uttered 
the name, when we interrupt him by asking 
whether the young man might bo related to a 
worthy minister of Christ of tin; same name, 
who, during the troublous times of Charles ti, 
resided near Dryburgh, and in whose domestic 
experience there Avere some remarkable inter- 
positions of Providence. “ You are correct in 
your conjecture, sir. Our young minister was 
bom when ope of the remarkable interpositions 
had taken place, and his pious jiarents, in 
acknowledgment, called him Ehanezer, because 
‘ hitherto the Lord had helped them,’ ” 

AYhile this interesting piece of iuformation is 
being communicated to us, the presbytery has 
arrived to enter on the important business of the 
day. Our informant points out Ebenozer, and at 
the same time calls our attention to a yout,h of 
about seventeen years of age. “That young 
man, sir, is his brother Ealph, who, from report, 
promises to be a burniug and, a shining light.** 


“ AYell, well, they have had a worthy parentage, 
and the best of training ; and doubtless if G-od 
spare them and prosper them, they may prove 
rich blessings to the church of Scotland.” “ AV^o 
need such men, sir. Scotland has long 
been a land of drought ; hut, if we may judge 
from what we have already enjoyed of Ebenezer’s 
ministry in this and neiglibouring parishes, 
oui district is likely to become a well- watered 
garden.” The ordination services are proceeded 
with, and Ebenozer Erskimi is minister of 
Portmoak. 

AVe might spend twenU'^-eight years very 
pleasantly on the shores of Lochleven, and very 
profitably under the ministry of INIr. Erskine. 
They were his years of training and preparation 
for the work to which the Lord was in due time 
to call him. several years, however, not- 

with.staiiding the favourable estimate formed of 
him in the coiivi'rsation which we have just 
introduced, lie had not v(‘ry clear views of the 
divine plan of a sinner’s salvation, and knew not 
the gospel as the power of God to the con- 
version of his own soul. The means which 
were blessed of G*od to his enlightenment are 
worth mentioLiing. Mrs. Erskim' ])roved to bo 
“an help meet for him,” in the best sense of 
tliis exjiression. His study- window looked into 
the garden, and immediately below the window 
IV as an arbour. I’lie window having been one 
day ojieii, Mr. Erskine overheard a conversation 
b(‘twci‘n Mrs. Erskine and his brother Ealph. 
They were conversing, confidentially, on their 
spiritual e.\perience, and narniting how Ood 
had led them, and d(.‘alt with their souls. 
EbenC7,(‘r was struck with the nature and extent 
of their experience. He felt that they had 
enjoyed an education to which he was almost an 
entire stranger. They had been taught of God. 
This conversation marked the crisis in his own 
spiritual history. Erom that day ho was a new 
man. In the delivery of his sermons hitherto 
ho had shown little self-possession; be could not 
look at any of his auditors steadfastly ; he was 
in hazard of losing the train of his ideas if he so 
much us turned to eitluT side of the pulpit, and 
had for years, when preaching, kept his eye on a 
stone which projected from the opposite wall. 
But the years of his bondage were now past. 
“AV'hcre the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” He at once got rid of his nervous 
bashfulncss ; bis manner acquired greater im- 
pressiveness, and his message came with more 
power to the souls of his people. 

Although Mrs. Erskine had been the means, 
under Goa, of bringing her husband to a thorough 
and saving knowledge of the truth, she had her 
seasons ol spiritual darkness and conflict. If at 
one time she had such a discovery of the glory of 
Christ as, in her own language, “ to darken the 
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whole creation,’* she was at another time 
tempted to conclude that she had sinned against 
the Holy Ghost, and that there remained for 
her no more sacrifice for sin.* In this state 
of spiritual anguish she continued for two 
months. She had been the occasion of en- 
lightening her husband’s soul, but he failed in 
ministering relief to her in her day of trial. 
However, he deemed it prudent to invite four 
neighbouring ministers to his house, to converse 
with her, and supplicate God on her behalf. 
They conversed in Mr. Erskine’s closet, and 
after much spiritual exhortation, and fervent 
prayer by eacli of them in turn, Mrs. Erskino’s 
mind was still in bondage. One of the ministers 
then proposed that Mrs. Erskinc should pray with 
them before they departed. Slu; was at first very 
averse to this, being in grc'at agony of mind, 
but through strong persuasion was induced to 
comply. “ But oh ! ” says her husband in rc'cording 
the scene, that her words wer(‘ now wTitten and 
printed in a book ! IMiere was not, I suppose, 
a dry cheek among the ministers j)resent. Her 
expressions were full of the Spiril — so suited 
to the case of her sold, that if a general assembly 
of ministers had compiled them, they could not 
have been better digested. I’lie Lord, indeed, 
gave her the Spirit and heljied her to pray. 
The Lord heard Ikt, and quieted the storm.” 
'We might give other interesting reminiscences 
of this eminent Christian female, but must now 
proceed with our notice of the husband and tin 
pastor. 

Scotland' was at this time agitated with grave 
ecclesiastical questions. It was a period of con- 
flict with a few worthy nuui on behalf of pure 
Bible doctrine, and Mr. Erskinc had liis share in 
it. EiToiicous doctrines abounded in the ))ulpit. 
The professor of theology in the university of 
Glasgow was inculeating a system bordering on 
deism, and though the charges against him wero 
clearly establislicd, ho W'as continued in his 
chair, and simply cautioned not to teach such 
sentiments in future. A little volume, full of 
evangelical doctrine*, entitled, “Tlie Marrow of 
Modern Divinity,” was then obtaining a very 
extensive circulation. The principal of the 
college of St. Andrews had thought fit to assail 
it, in a sermon before the synod of Eife, in 1719 ; 
and as saving truth was now down-trodden in 
high places, the faithful banded together in 
upholding their dishonoured banner. They were 
only twelve in number, and Ebenezer Erskinc 
one of them. Mr. Thomas Boston of Ettrick 
was another of these standard-bearers. 

The first draft of a “ Eepresontation *’ to he 


* This temptation had, we believe, its origin paiiily in 
physical causes, Mrs. Erskine’s health having been very 
deuoate. 


made to the Assembly was by the pen of Mr. 
Boston ; but the extension and preparation of it 
was the task devolved on Mr. Erskine. It is 
an elaborate document, displaying an intimate 
acquaintance with the controversies of the day, 
and an admirable defence of the doctrine of free 
grace. Mr. Erskine and his companions, with 
great moral heroism, laid their “Eepresentation ” 
on the table of the General Assembly. Heroes 
will do noble deeds, and utter sentiments galling 
to their adversaries. The Assembly ordered 
them to be rebuked and admonished ; but they, 
foreseeing what would take place, had prepared 
a protest, and, at the proper stage, one of them 
presented it. The Assembly were indignant, 
and w'ould not allow it to be read, or even to be 
laid on their tabic. Mr. Boston, in his Memoirs, 
has prcsciwcd some remarkable and interesting 
circumstances which occurred when the matter 
was under discussion. Before the Assembly 
came to a final decision, they were interrupted 
by a dreadful tempest of thunder and hail. 

I Many (somewhat rashly it must be admitted) 

I regarded the hurricane which arrested the busi- 
ness of the Assembly, as a visible manifestation 
of the displeasure of heaven against the black 
win'k in which they were engaged. One present, 
writing of that storm, says, “I well remember 
with what serenity of mind and comfort of 
heart 1 heard the thimder of that day, the most 
terribh) thunder-clap being just about three 
‘clock. It made impression on many, 
heaven’s testimony against their deed. They 
were appointed to do it, though in this (he 
wisely adds) it is not for me to determine.” 

Some men liavo bi'cu wafted into popularity 
by the wiml of opposition, and persecution has 
served to draw public attention only the more 
strongly to the leading doctrines of the gospel 
Air. Erskine’s kirk of Portmoak, and the adjoin- 
ing one of Oiwell, were now, every sabbath, 
more densely crow'ded than before. Mr. Erskine 
liad experienced a fresh baptism of the Spirit, 
and souls listened to his ministrations, and 
drank in his message), with an intensity stronger 
than ever. The ordinance of the Supper was 
usually administered at Portmoak on the first 
sabbath of June, and as it was attended by 
thousands, and several ministers assisted, the 
services were in the open air. They commenced 
as early as nine in the morning, and wore often 
continued, without pause or interval, till aft^ 
sunset. These w’ere great days in the more 
favoured vineyards of Scotland — “times of re- 
freshing from the presence of the Lord.” The 
vale of Ettrick, the sphere of Mr. Boston’s 
ministry, was a pastoral district, and conse- 
quently thinly peopled ; hut on conmnmion 
seasons, the number of godly persons who 
frequented them were so great, as to draw very 
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laxse^ on the hospitality of the few fhrmers 
and shepherds of the vale. A pictul^ of a com* 
munion season at Ettrick womd be a suitable 
companion to a similar scene at Portmoak. We 
give it in the words of Mr. Boston himself. 

“ The tokens distributed to the communicants 
were about 777 ; the collection on the three 
days was 771. 13s. 4id. Scots. 

“There were about nine score strangers in 
Midgehope; four score of them, William Black, 
husband of Isabel Biggar, entertained, having 
before broken for them half a boll of meal for 
bread, bought four shillings and tenpence sterling 
worth of wheat bread, and killed thr(;e lambs, 
&c., and made thirty beds ; and 1 believe their 
neighbour, Eobert Biggar, Isabel’s brother, 
would be much the same. Tiiis 1 record, once 
for all, for a Scotch sample of the hospitality of 
the parish, for God had given this people a 
largeness of heart to comnumicate of their sub- 
stance, on these and other occasions also.” 
During Mr. Boston’s ministry there were two 
years in which the ordinance of the supper 
was nob dispensed, and our readers uill be 
interested in know'ing the reasons. The hin- 
drance in one case arose from the sickness of 
“ the gude wife of Midgtihope,” there being no 
one in that family qualified but herself, even on 
one occasion, to attend to the comfort of 
strangers ; and the other hindrance to the 
observance of the ordinance arose from the 
severity and length of the preceding winter. 
The cattle had consnmed every particle of hay, 
so that beds — usually made of hay in the barns 
and out-houses— could not be furnished to 
strangers. 

Mr. Erskine’s ministry on the shores of 
Lochleven w'as continued tor twenty-eight years. 
To him several of these years brought their 
sorrows, as well as their joys. Death repeatedly 
entered under liis roof, and took away the little 
olive plants that were trained around his table. 
Mrs. Erskine, the companion of his pilgrimage, 
and the desire of his eyes, was also called to 
sleep beside their babes. In the little burial- 
ground of Scotland-well, a tomb-stone still 
marks the spot where their dust reposes. Mr. 
Erskine w'as removed from Portmoak. We 
' then meet with him again, in a more prominent 
sphere of labour, beading a movement which 
agitated Scotland from its centre to its circum- 
ference. 

THE ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 

THJB APE. 

The only notice of this animal, by name, in the 
Bible, occurs in connection with a summary 
msoimeration of the principal things obtained by 
« the fleet of Tarshish for king Solomon. (1 ^n^ 


X. 2^, and 2 Ohron. ix. 21.) One feels pleased 
to see bow the taste of Solomon for the works of 
the Creator manifests itself in his desire to be- 
come acquainted with the habits and instincts of 
those strange quadrupeds and brilliantly-coloured 
birds, his “ apes and peacocks.*’ And even an 
incidental remark of this nature gives its weight 
to the strength of the argument for the perfect 
unity of the word of God ; for what could be 
more natural than that one devoted to the study 
of the animals and plants of his own land, should 
desire to extend his knowledge to the works ol 
creation in other regions. His wishes could be 
easily gratified. Had he not vessels ? Had ho 
not servants, i‘vcr ready at his beck ? They had 
heard the wisdom with which he spake of the 
cedar of Lebanon, and the hyssop of the wall, of 
the beast of the field, the turtle, the creeping 
things, and the fishes. They knew that he de- 
lighted in the marvellous works of God; and 
how natural the desire to be permitted to search 
for the unknown treasures of other lauds, and 
bring them home to gratify and delight their 
royal master ! 

1 What couptries the fleet of Tarshish visited 
I we know not ; and, however interesting it might 
' be to learn the pju’ticular kinds of apes that 
were brought to Solomon, \\c can give no deci- 
sive answer. It would be an easy matter to 
occupy much space in conjectures on the subject, 
but to do so were worse than trifling. 

But the ape is connected with another passage 
in the Bible. AVe mean Leviticus xvii. 7, in 
which the Israelites receive the command : “And 
they shall no more oiler their sacrifices unto 
devils, after whom tiny have gone a whoring,” 
etc. It is witli the word rendered “ devils” that 
we have to do.. The Hebrew term is sayrim, and 
in order fully to bring out the moaning of the 

? asaagc, it is important fo mark its two senses, 
’hose are (1) the radical signification of “ hairy 
ones,” which arc regarded by some as goats, by 
others as apes. AVith the latter opinion we ni’C 
inclined to agree, and may glance at the reasons 
for such a rendering of the expression “ hairy 
ones;” and (2) a incaning which is expressed by 
the Greek uord dainuni, and may be rendered 
“ created spirits, or the spirits of men that have 
been enrolled among the number of the gods.” 
No term Could be more appropriate in regard to 
the gods of the Egyptians, from whom the Un- 
believing Israelites learned with but too much 
readiness the idolaW that prevailed among that 
wonderful people. The monuments confirm this 
translation of the ori^nal, while the summary of 
the hierhglyphical evidence is thus given by one 
of the most learned and instructive writers on 
such subjects : “ The primitive idolatry of Egypt 
was a hero-worship, and its most ancient gods 
were merely the patriarchs of the Bible deified. 
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The of Heliopolis, for example, was Athom i 
or A&m. The tutelary of Memphis was Pthah, 
that is. Phut, the brotuer of Mizraim. No, or 
Noh, was the ffod of the annual overflow, and a 
deification of the patriarch Noah. Mizraim was 
also made the local god of a city of the eastern 
Delta, under his primitive name of Osiris, that 
is, Jozar, the potter. The patriarch Ham in like 
manner took the form of Ammon.” Such was 
the false religion of Egypt during the sojourn of 
the Israelites. It was a worsliip of dead men. 
But the first meaning of the word sayrim points 
to its other peculiarity ; it was also a worship of 
living animals. 

The worship of animals was a characteristic 
feature in the idolatry of the land of Egypt. It 
consisted not in the kindly feeling displayed in 
this coimtry for the robin, the swallow, or the 
ladybird; it was more; nor did it consist in 
appropriating particular animals to particular 
deities, as the Greeks and Homans did — the 
eagle, for example, being styled the bird of 
Jupiter, and the owl that of Minerva; it was 
more superstitious and revolting. The sacred 
animals, in very many cases, dwelt within costly 
temples, were maintained at the public expense, 
attended by individuals specially appointed to 
the office, fed with the choicest food, anointed 
with the most costly perfumes while living, and 
at death carefully embalmed and buried in ceme- 
teries specially reserved foi* them — buried, iu 
later times, “ with a magnilieiMico that sometimes 
proved ruinous to tlieir curators.” 



The ape was a sacred animal. It was an^ 
winblem of Thoth, one of the most familiar of 
/Egyptian divinities, and one highly honoured iu 
Imany parts of the land. He w^as the god of 
[learning, and in many points resembled the 
[ Boman Mercury, the swift-footed messenger of 
' the gods. Erom its connection with this deity, 
the ape was highly esteemed by tbe Egyptians. 

I The monuments have numerous illustrations of 
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I this animal, by means of Whidi tbe propriety cl 

I its Greek name, Cy^nocephaluSy or “ dog-faced ape,” 
is apparent. The same kind of ap« is brought 
from tbe wilds of Ethiopia into Egypt at this 
day, and exhibited in the streets for the amuse- 
ment of idlers — a class of persons by liO means 
peculiar to that country. 

Seeing, then, that ape-worship was wefllkilowii 
to the Israelites ; that apes of the kind we have 
mentioned were, to use the language of oile well 
acquainted with these animals, “ by configurtltion, 
colours, and manners, peculiarly adapted to the 
purposes of idolatry in its grossest and most 
debasing aspect ;” and that the expression “ haky 
ones” points to a well-marked feature in their 
appearance ; many learned winters hold that the 
idolatry of Thoth and the worship of the ape are 
forbidden in the passage under consideration. 
Tliese reasons appear to be quite satisfactory, 
and the rendering harmonizes well with the con- 
text. Assuredly no one requires to ask — “ Whb 
there any necessity for such a command ?” The 
idolatry of the golden calf was but a specimen of 
the constant tendency of the Israelites to apos- 
tatize from the worship of the true God. The 
words of Moses, in his son^, tell us how they 
forsook their Deliverer, and hghtly esteemed the 
liock of their salvation ; how they provoked him 
to jealousy with their strange gods, and drew 
down on themselves the wrath of the Lord, who 
shall say to them in tbe day of their calamity : 
“Where are their gods, their rock in whom they 
trusted, which did eat the fat of their sacrifices, 
and drank the wine of their drinJe ofierings P let 
them rise up and help you, and be your pro- 
tector.” Deut. xxxii. 37, 38. 

iUl these things have been recorded, not to 
gratify curiosity ; they were written, not as tt 
mere history of the Jew^s ; but, as Paid, the 
apostle of the Gentiles, declares — “All these 
things happened unto them for ensamples, and 
they are wTitten for our admonition, on whom 
the ends of the w'orld arc come.” 1 Cor. x. 11. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

70. Iu what strong language do we find the Scripturei 
speak of the inveteiwcy of evil habits? 

71. Who is the first negi-o convert to Christianity men* 
tioned in Scripture? 

72. Give examples showing the joy which aocompames 
the reception of the Gospel. 

73. What prophetesses are mentioned in the Bible? 

74. What was the punishment thi’eatened to the xuati 
who should rebuild Jericho? was its rebuilding ever irt- 
temptod? and how was that threatening fulfilled? 

75. Who was ffie most wicked of tlie kings of Israel? 

76. When St. John (ch. i. 1) speaks of the Word," 
to which person in the Tiinity does he refin;'? How Ctm 
you prove it? 

77. Wfiere is Cyrus prophesied of as ffie Jewkh deli- 
verer? How was that prophecy fulfilled? 
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THE GREAT GIFT. 

If ye thOTi, bolnR evil, know liow to pj\o 
unto your children, how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them tliat abk him ?” LuU 
xl. 13. 

I DO not think that the \Yorfl>i Ihtly Spirit are 
often quite tinderstond or much thout^ht of by 
children. Yet amontj all the gifts of God there 
is not one to compare in value to this gift, which, 
remember, Jesus died to purchiusc for all who belic\c on 


received it, bccatise Christ himself has said so. Do not, 
then, fear to pray for God’s Holy Spirit, which he de- 
clares ho is so willing to bestow. 

Pm*ent.s on earth, with all their imperfections and sins, 
do not deny their children bread, or any needful thing ; 
nay, they love to bt'stow good gifts tipon them, and it 
they who are c\il give good gifts to their children, shall 
not God, that holy, good, and merciful Father, give liia 
Spirit to thctti that ask him ? a.ssuredly ho will, 

lint yon must ask. Remember that he has never pro- 


his name. 

What is it to have God’s Holy Spirit then ? I will tell 
yon. Wlien a child comes to Christ as his Saviour he is 
horn again, and the old spirit or old heart is stiid to he 
changed. There is, in fact, a new lieart or a new 8])irit 
given to him. A now master is in his heart, to rule 
there entirely and to influence everything within. 

This blessing of having the Holy Spirit niling in the 
heart it is impossible to over-estimate. In times of 
temptation a child really renewed by the Spirit will see 
the evil, and he will find himself helped to resist it, and 


miscd this gift unasked, and you must pray for it for 
Jesus’ sake, beeauso only through him have you any 
right to make such a petition. Let youv prayer to-day, 
then, be: — 

“O Lord, for Jesus Chx*i.^t’s sake, give me thy Holy 
S]>irit to duell within me, that so when I pray that 
Si)irit may help me; when I read the Rible, thy Spirit 
may teach me; when I am b'mpted, thy Spirit may help 
me, and that it may make and keep me a holy child all 
the days of my life.” - J/rs. (n’Uha't's ** J)aily 2'houghts.” 


sustained in the path of duty. Ho will often think of 
Jesus, how holy, meek, and full of lovo ho was ; and ho 
will long, and pray, and strive that ho may be in every- 
thing just like the blessed Saviour. In times of sorrow 
— and a child has his hours of sorrow — that same Spirit, 
so beautifully called the Comforter, will take of the tilings 
of Christ and show them to him ; that is to say, it w’ill, 
when the child opens God’s W’ord, make him see a lieauty 
and a comfort in its blessed truths which he never saw 
before. 


A MORNING PlUYEU. 

0 »iv Father, who art in heaven, thou hast been very 
kind ill taking care of me through the night. When 1 
was a.sleep thou didst watch over me, and now I awake 
strong and well this morning. 1 thank thee for my 
health, O God. Pmy watch over me all the day long, 
mid help me, by thy good Spirit, to bo obedient, kind, 
and gentle. May I grow more and more like Jesus, for 
whose name’s sake hear my prayer. 


To make this plainer: two men went ont to see a 
beautiful landscape ; they ascended a high hill, and be- 
low them lay a lovely scene; pretty villages, churches, 
orchards, with their sweet pink blossom.^, green fields 
studded with daisies and buttercups, cottages covered 
over with green vines and rose-trees, hills and valleys, 
and, afar off, the calm blue sea. 

But although both men saw the same scono, the effect 
on the two was very diflerent. One man said, “Look! 
look, Richard,” (for they were brothel’s,) “ did you ever 
see anything so grand ? Sec, too, on the blue ocean that 
pretty white sail, and hark! do you hear tliat song? that 
u the sky-lark.” “I cmi see no sail,” said Jame.s, tlie 
younger brother; “ how far you can see, Richard, to 
M sure I r con scai’cely make out the sea at all, mucli 
less see a sail upon it. No — 1 hcai' no lark. I don’t think 
it was at all worth the trouble to mount this hill,” and he 
I sighed. James had weak sight and dull hearing, and the 
sights and sounds which charmed liis elder brother were 
no pleasure to him, poor fellow. 

Just so with two children reading in the some Bible of 
the same Saviour. To the one, the story of the love of 
Jesus, of his compassion to the weak, the ignorant, and 
the sick, is full of beauty and of meiming, ^cause he is 
taught by the Spirit of Gk)d, and he loves and values the 
things of God. 

To the other child who has never received the gift of 
the Spiiit, because he has never asked it, the Bible is a very 
dull iMok. The history of Jesus, although ho may like 
to hear it now and then, yet is a thing with which he feels 
ha has nothii^ to do; but there is eveiy encouragement 
for all to ask for this for bad he sought he would have 


AN EVENING PR.\YEU. 

0 oun Father, who art in lieavon, thy dear Son, Jesus 
Christ my Saviour, did say, “Sufter little children to 
come unto me.” I am a little child, and I come to thee, 0 
God, through him who taught us thy great Jov(? to sinners. 
Draw near to me, I pray thee, this evening; heai* me 
when I ask thee to forgives the many naughty things I 
liavo done this day, anil hear my thanks for the many 
good things thou hast given me. I thank thee for my 
life, my health, my friends, my food, and, most of all, 

1 thank thwi for the gift of thy dear Son, Jesus Christ, 
who died lor me, for whoso sake I pray thee to hear me. 
Amen. 

PRAYER FOR SUNDAY. \ 

0 Lord, to-day is Sunday, the day when people go t( 
thy house to pray to thee and to thank thee. I am verk 
little, and cannot pray or praise thee a.s I ought; but if 
will thank thee with my whole heart, for thou art very 
good. Thou hast made the bright sun, 0 God, and tW? 
beautiful earth is full of thy works. Birds, and flowers,\ 
and pleasant fruit thou hast made ; 1 thank thee for 
making the earth. 

Thou hast told us to remember thy holy day, and I 
must not work upon it or play; but I may enjoy thy 
works, anil 1 may hear about thee in the Bible. Proy 
help me to be good all the day long, and do not let 
me spoil the happy Sunday by bad tempers or naughty 
ways. I ask for thy blessing for the sake of Jesut 
Chi-ist my Saviour. Amm,— -Ibid. > 
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THE STOEY OF A POCKET BIBLE. 

PART V. 

My next position was on a book-stall in a well- 
frequented tboroughlare. I was in strango 
company ; not more uncongenial, however, than 
that from which I had been recently released ; 
and there was, at least, the hope to animate me 
that I might ere long be removed to a more 
befitting sphere, and one of more constant 
cnmloyment and active usefulneas. 

It was some time, however, before this hope 
was realised ; and meanwhile, I was exposed to 
sunshine and dust, and but ill-defended from 

Sfa 4li-*-PinKJiaBD Maeoh 29, 185^. 


rain, until my outward appearance was in 
danger of becoming visibly altered for the 
worse. I had the sorrow, also, to perceive in. 
how little esteem I was held by a great majoritv 
of those who halted for a sliort time beneatn 
the overhanging pent-house of our temporary 
abode. There were many such visitors, and 
among them were some whom, durmg my 
sojourn there, 1 soon began to recognise, ^ere 
was, for instance, a young lad who regularly 
passed by my new owner’s stall some three gp 
four hours before noon, and returned five or six 
hours after mid-day. He often stopped to glanco 
at some of my companions, and was curious, as it 
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appeared, to know what they had to for 
tnei^e^ves} but he never, noticed me. I was 
not 'so much concerned at this, however, as T 
Ijiot^d have beep had I not known that he was 
hot unacqiiaintt‘d with me — that, indeed, he had 
the counterpart of myself in .n, bag wliich he 
generally carried ; and tiiat he daily listened to 
i'lie advdee and instruction whieli it ia ours to 
give. My heart warmed tow’ar.la that youth. 
Intelligence and ingen uoufiiiesa marked his 
features, and these, witli his cheerful smile 
when he accosted my owner, rcaninded me of 
my earliest possessor. I remembered how my 
G-reat Master, u hen he was “ a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief,” felt a yearning of 
heart towards such as ‘this youth. Sometimes 
this young visitor pnrciiased a small priced 
companion of mine ; and sometimes he borrowed 
others of his friend, our owner; and it was | 
gratifying to know tliat his choice did not fall j 
on those whose instructions would have caused 
him to err. 

Theu there was an aged person, in quaint but 
costly attire, who frequently stopped at our 
lowly habitation. Alas I I knew that he looked 
on me with indifference j and tliough he might 
have many of my fellows under lock and key, or 
regularly established on his richly encumbered 
shelves, he rarely deigned to hold intercourse ! 
with them. And he so near to that dark valley 1 
llirou^h which all that is mortal must pass, and 
in which such assistance alone as I am em- , 

E owered to give, can establish a safe, firm, and | 
appy footing I according to the words of one 
who said, “Tea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death I will fear no | 
evil, for Thou art with me, thy rod and thy staff, 
th^ comfort me.” 

This aged person was curious in ancient lore. 
His eyes, I well remember, glistened with 
eagerness at the sight of some venerable com- 
panions of mine, whose material substance bad 
endured the buffeting and changes, or withstood 
the neglect of two or more cemturies, and whose 
costume and speech w'cre alike old-fashioned to 
men of the present generation, lie speedily 
made them his own, at a price commensurate 
with their antiquity and rarity ; and after that 
visit, he frequently returned, not lilco the 
inluiitants of that polite and busy city of which 
I sometimes give a description, whose constant 
demand was to hear or to tell of “ some new 
thing,” but in eager search of that which is 
old. 

I could fill msuy pages with my recollections 
and thoughts of this part of my histoiw, in con- 
nection with the faces and minds with which I 
became in some measure acquainted ; hut I will 
mention one other only of these experiences, 
it was towards the dose of a summer’s even- 


ing that a poor man, of middle age, with a pale, 
worn countenance, and in meap, threadbare gar- 
ments, passed by the book-staih From the tools 
which he carried in his hand it was easy to be 
conjectured that he w’aa retiirniim from labour. 
The primeval curse r(*.Bted oh him; by the 
sweat of his brow he earned and ate hia bread: 
nor had he at all times, as I could perceive, 
bread enough, much less any to spare, for he 
had many in his poor home to feed. Ho wanted 
comfort, and a providential guidance had led 
him to my pages to find it. 

j 4 s he walked slowly by, he looked languidly 
on the occupants of the stall. How much was 
there in winch he had little interest! His 
manner seemed to say as much as this. But 
suddenly hia eyes were lighted up with awakened 
emotions ; for they had rested on me. He 
gently laid down bis tools, and, hesitatingly, as 
though taking a great liberty, he raised me 
from th(‘ board. They trembled — those hands 
—and his eyes glistened with tears as he bent 
oA'cr me to catch my first utterances. 

“ Fear not,” one of a “ little flock,” 1 said to 
him ; “ for it is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom.” 

‘"Consider the lilies, how they grow; they 
toil not, they spin not ; and yet 1 say unto you 
that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. If, then, God so clothe the 
grass, which is to-day in the field, and to-morrow 
18 cast into the oven, how much more will ho 
clothe you, O ye of little faith ?” 

“ Consider the ravens, for they neither sow 
nor reap; which neither have storohouso nor 
bam ; and God feedeth them ; bow much more 
are ye better than the fowls ?” 

“ Seek not ye what ye shall eat, or what ve 
shall drink, neither be ye of doubtful mind : lor 
all these things do the nations of the world seek 
after ; and your Father knowelh that ye have 
n('cd of these things. But rather seek ye the 
kingdom of God ; and all these things shall bo 
added unto you.” 

With a few more such words as these I com- 
fi^rted him; and like an overburdened man 
relicv(‘d, he heaved a sigh of calmness and re- 
signation, looked upwards, gently laid me down, 
and walked silently away. 

I was convinced that, if I maintained my 
position, I should see my poor friend again: and 
so I did. 

He passed by the next evening, at about the 
same time. Perhaps it was not his nearest way 
home: 1 do not think it was; but he must 
needs go that way. He looked at once for me ; 
and at once he laid down his tools ; and once 
more I was in his hands. Hard they were ; but 
tenderly and softly they dealt with me. He 
knew how and where to seek of me that wbich lie 
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needed : mine was no stranffe language to him. 
He was in touble — no dount of that ; and it 
waa mine to administer consolation. 1 told him 
what one like himself had said and felt in times 
ast. Yes, one like himself; for between the 
ingly sceptre and the labourer’s mattock, and 
the hands which wield them, there is no difter- 
ence in my Master’s sight and mine. I re- 
minded him then of David, when lie said : “ I 
cried unto the Lord with my voice, oven unto 
God, with my voice; and he gave ear unto 
me. In the day of my trouble I sought the 
Lord ; ray sore ran in the night and ceased not ; 
my soul refused to be comforted.” 

My poor friend wiped the moisture from his 
brow as I went on describing emotions which 
found a response in his own soul, and told him 
that when ne was disposed to doubt whether 
the Lord — my Master and his — had not cast 
him off for ever, and would be favourable no 
more, the doubt was the working of his own 
infirm nature — unbelief struggling with weak 
faith ; and that though God’s ways are some- 
times hidden as though in the sea, and liis p.aths 
as in the great waters, and though his footsteps 
are not known, yet that he leads all his people 
like a flock, never leaving, never forsaking them. 

1 told him also — for it came within my com- 
mission to do so to such as my poor sidf- 
desponding friend — that “ when the poor and the 
needy seek water, and there is none, and their 
tongue failetli for thirst,” then their Lord will 
hear them, and their God will not forsake them. 

It was plain to be seen that those hurried 
communications w'cre received with thankful- 
ness ; for the countenance of the poor workman 
brightened up afresh before I had finished 
speaking: and if he did not go on his way 
rejoicing, he passed on comforted. 

Many w^ere the short conferences which we 
thus held together, not unperceived by my 
owmer, who, at length, became somewhat jealous 
of the attention paid to me by my poor evening 
visitor. The man perceived this ; and the last 
time I‘ saw him, he asked, with a trembling 
voice, the price demanded for me. 

He was' told, and his countenance fell. It 
was much beyond his scanty means. 

** You can have a cheaper one, if you like,” 
said my owner; and so speaking, ho brouglit 
forward another, from a dark corner of his stall. 

“ There,” continued he, “ you can have this 

fo® ” he named a price ; “ but,” added he, 

“ since you seem to be so fond of the Bible, I 
wonder you, at your age, should be without one, 
as I suppose ^ou are.” 

“ I am,” said my poor friend, sadly ; “ hut I 
have not been till of late. I was burnt out of 
house and home, sir, not many weeks ago ; and 
all I ha4 was lost — clothes, furniture, hooks, all- 


even my Bible ; hut God w^ good : I might have 
lost my children ; hut I did not. I have been 
trying hard ever since,” he added, to lay by 
money enough to get another Bible ; and I hav^ 
enough for this ; and I will buy it now, if you 
please ;” and he laid his hand on my well-wom 
countei^art. 

“ Let me pay for it for you,” said a whisper- 
iug voice at his elbow; “you will want j^our 
money to buy clothes and food for your chil- 
dren. I must pay for it for you.” 

It was my young friend — the morning visitor 
of our book-stall : lie was passing that way : no, 
not passing ; he had come that evening to com- 
plete the purchase of one of my companions, on 
whom he had set his regards. I know' — ii 
matters not, I repeat, how these secret things 
w'ere discovered to me — I know that he had 
denied himself some luxuries to obtain that on 
which his mind was fixed. 

Well, say it was a struggle: love conquered 
self: he threw down the price of the other 
Bible on the board, and walked quickly away. 

“May the God of heaven bless the lad I” 
ejaculated my poor friend, with streaming eyes : 
“ may he bo blessed in basket and in store, in 
body and in soul, for ever and ever !” 

“Yea, and he shall be blessed!” I thought; 
for “ wdiosoever sludl give to drink unto one of 
these little ones a cup of cold water only, in the 
name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he 
shall in no wise lose his reward.” Has not the 
Master said it ? 

After that evening I saw no more of my poor 
friend, nor of his young benefactor ; for on the 
following morning my respectable appearance 
attracted the attention of a stranger, who paid 
down for me the price demanded, and thus 
rescued me from obscurity and further injury 
from the elements. But I had not occupied 
a niche in that book-stall in vain: no, I nad 
not. 

SAYE THE BOY. 

On fine summer evenings a few years a^, the 
gardens which surround Kensington Palace 
were trodden only by the feet of royal or high- 
born ladies and gentlemen. Now they are the 
favourite resort of hundreds of working men and 
women, who flock thither from all parts of the 
town, to enjoy the fresh air beneath the shade 
of the fine trees which still adorn the spot. This 
is especially the case on Sunday afternoons, when 
those who have been shut up all the week in 
shops and warehouses, come to enjoy the sight 
of tne green turf and blue sky. ^ T^ey are to be 
seen in groups, sometimes consisting of a whole 
family; the father stretched on the grass, en- 
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joying a complete rest of mind and body ; while 
the mother sits by him, and watches her gaily- 
dressed children, as they play about and amuse 
themselres, as children do amuse themselves, 
with nothing, or what we call nothing. The 
^ctacle would be a pleasing one, were it not 
damped by the recollection that the duties of 
the Lord’s day are too often forgotten by the 
class before us. 

On a Sunday afternoon last summer, a larger 
group than usual was collected near the water’s 
edge, where the view was very pleasant, extending 
so far over lawn and through the trees, that one 
could almost forget the huge city was so near. 
But these people are not occupied with the view ; 
they are all gathered round one man. With 
eager faces and outstretched hands, they seem to 
be asking him for something. The children 

E 'ess closely to him, and are even pulling at 
s coat, to secure his notice. He is giving 
them all little books of dilferent sizes, different 
shapes, and different colours ; but if we looked 
into those little volumes, we should find in each 
of them the same message which St . Paul preached 
many years ago, and which he says is a “ faithful 
saying, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners.” As the good missionary’s eye 
looks from face to face of those who are gathered 
round him, and as his hand bestows the gift 
upon each one, his heart is lifted up to God to 
apnly his own word to the soul of every indi- 
vidual, and to make it a “ word in season ” — a 
message of comfort, or of warning, or of instruc- 
tion. 

While this is proccc'ding, a sudden splash is 
heard in the water near by ; every hand that 
was so eagerly held out, at once falls down, and 
each face instantly assumes a look of anxiety. 
“What can it be?” Something is seen in the 
water. It is a little boy. “ aS/iv? Hue t>o}j ! who, 
who will save the boy ?” is tlio general cry. In 
one moment the uiissioiiniy jumps into the 
water, the next instant he has seized the little 
fellow, sprang up the bank, mid placed him in 
the arms of his own fatluT. A murmur of 
applause and admiration runs through tlie crowd 
now gathered at the water’s edge. The father 
is almost too mncli overcome for words of grati- 
tude. The missionary has not Ibrgotteii liis 
former occupation ; he pulls out of his jiocket 
the remainder of his little books, and tliough 
they are not improved in outward appearance by 
their dip into the water, he hastily throws them 
to the people, hoping they will now bo received 
with perhaps more interest. 11c then runs homo 
to take off his wet clothes. 

Save the hey ! Yes, that was the thought of each 
one who stood by the water’s side, and saw tlio 
little fellow struggling in its cold embrace. Save 
the boj/f too, is the thought of those who see not 


one, but hundreds of boys, sinking in the bot- 
tomless ocean of sin. Look at that little one, 
clothed in tattered garments, barely hiding his 
oor body, which is covered with sores and dirt ; 
ow he wanders with shoeless feet along the 
streets! Look at his listless air, his vacant 
countenance. Save the hoy. 

See that little fellow running along at a swift 
pace. His clothes are better made, and bis face 
looks more healthy ; but what is his occupation ? 
Alas ! pilfering and stealing ; he knows nothing 
of right and w rong ; he is ignorant that he has a 
soul that must live for over, and he has never 
he.'ird of a God. Save the Ixy, 

There is a drunken father reeling home from his 
lale excesses — father only in name; his son 
tn'iubles as lie hears his footstep, and all he 
ever receives from him arc cruel and repeated 
blows. Save the tx)y. 

Here is a woman who is a mother, but with- 
out one claim to that tender name. See her, 
with bold face and undaunted air, dressed in 
tawdry finery, “living in pleasure,” falsely so 
called. Where is the little one who once nestled 
in l»er breast ? A forsaken outcast. Save the hoy. 

Come to the bedside' of this dying mother, her 
thin weak baud stretched out is laid on the head 
of her only son, to w liom she is going to bid a long, 
long farewell. Hear her prayers for that little 
one whom she is about to leave with strangers, 
with those who have no Jove to God and no love 
to man. Save the Ixy. 

How can these boys be saved? Who is to 
save them ? Alas ! ever since the first murderer 
uttered the w^ords, “ Am 1 my brother’s keeper ?” 
men liavc been lotli to cure for others. But 
Christ came “to save that which w'as lost.” 
Christ came from the highest heavens to rescue 
one and another from tin* sea of perdition ; he 
descended on the w’iiigs of love and mercy, and 
in his owrji outstretched arms ho has caught up 
one and another, who w^re about to sink for ever. 
It is such who are to save otliers — those who 
have been saved Iht'inselves, who have felt his 
rescuing arms around them, who know by expe- 
rience his redeeming love. Yes, they are ready 
and anxious to he employed by Him to save 
other.s. It is their highest honour to be allowed 
to tell oven to one sinner, of that Saviour they 
love so wtII. 

Let me add a few practical hints to any who 
wish to “ save a boy.” I say first of s^feel for 
him. Ho has never perhaps had a kind tooife, 
much less a kind word. He has never had the 
care, the attention, the discipline, the restraint 
which you had when you were young. He has 
never been told that it is wrong to tell a lie 
wrong to steal, wrong to be uimind. But he 
has a heart with affections made to spring up, 
if you will only warm them with the sunshine of 
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love. Bring liim into a Christian home. Tell 
him that he is cared for, that he has friends who 
take an interest in him. Give him something to 
do ; let him feel that he may be of use. You \nll 
soon find out that he has a heart glowing with 
love and gratitude towards his benefactors. A 
little circumstance, trivial in itself, may be 
mentioned to show this. Some ladies were em- 
ployed in entertaining a party of poor boys, of 
the class that has been described, at a country 
place on a hot summer’s day. One of these boys, 
of his own accord, brought chairs into the shade 
for the ladies to sit down upon. His looks of 
delight, as he nerformed the action, showed the 
pleasure he felt in doing something for those 
from whom he was receiving benefits. 

The Boy’s Eefuge has been established for the 
urpose of saving the bodies, and by God’s 
leasing the souls of some poor boys. The work 
is becoming more important as well as more 
encouraging as it proceeds. AVhen we look at 
the sixty happy industrious inmates busily em- 
ployed and carefully educated ; and then think 
of the hundreds who yet remain outcast and 
forsaken, we long to echo the soiuid to many 
a kind Cliristian friend of the poor and needy — 
Save the boy. 


CONSCIENCE AT WOEK. 

About forty years ago, the minister at the dis- 
senting chapel at Barnet was a Mr. Morrison. 
Soon after the morning service one Lord’s day, 
he received a message from the Green Man 
posting-house, requiring his immediate attend- 
ance there. Ho wished to be excused, but the 
messenger told him the person who sent him 
was a man of considerable consequence, though 
he did not know his name or title, and from ins 
urgency, ho was sure he woidd take no denial. 
On being shown into the room, he was imme- 
diately loaded with reproaches by a man evi- 
dently above the common rank, w'ho charged 
him with having held him up to the opprobrium 
of his congregation, b v dragging before them the 
circumstances of his jfonner life, and he was told 
that he deserved to be horsewhipped. Poor 
Mr. Morrison was quite startled, and declared 
he was perfectly innocent of such a charge. 
“ Why,” said the nobleman, “ I had no sooner 
entered your chapel this morning, which I did in 
the course of my walk, than you made a reference 
to unfaithful husbands and wives, and sins of a 
particular description, and you will not deny that 
tMs was pointed at me.” “ Sir,” said Mr. Mor- 
rison, “ I nave no idea who you are, and whether 
ou are chargeable with any matters of that kind, 
do recollect that while I was speaking — but 
after I had commenced my sermon — I saw you 


just within the door, and after some time I per- 
ceived that you had left, but I did not see you 
enter, or mean my observations to have reference 
to any particular individual ; the truth is, that in 
lecturing on the Scriptures in the regular course, 
my attention was drawn to those sins to which 
you allude, and I said what I thought right to 
my congregation.” 

After persisting for a time that the observa- 
tions must have been j)ersonal, and scorning the 
assurance of Mr. Morrison that it could not be, 
for that lie was ignorant whom he was addressing, 
the nobleman became at last more calm, and 
said, “ K I am under a mistake, 1 have done you 
great injustice. Can you convince mo by the 
statement of any respectable person that it was 
in yo^ course.” “ Oli yes,” said Mr. Morrison, 
“ 1 will send a gentleman here immediately, who 
will give you the assurance, and also that what I 
said w^as in my usual familiar style of preaching.” 
“ Then,” replied the nobleman, “ the matter 
shall not rest here. I will do you justice if I have 
brought a false charge against you.” Mr. Mor- 
rison said, “ 1 w ill not, sir, alter w^hat has passed 
ask your name, I w ish not to know it.” He sent 
a gentleman to the inn, who satisfied the noble- 
man on the point in question, and the result was 
that ho WTote an apology to Mr. Morrison, and, 
linding he was in circumstances in which it 
w'ould increase liis comfort, he settled £100 per 
annum upon him, which ho received till his 
death, which occurred a few years after. 


TEIAL BY EIEE. 

The Eev. George Whitfield, in a sermon from. 
Isaiah xxiv. 16, “Wherefore glorily ye the 
Lord in the fires,” introduced the following illus- 
tration : — “ When I was some years ago at 
Shields, I w’ent into a glass-house, and, standing 
very attentive, I saw’ several masses of burning 
glass of various forms. The workman took one 
iece of glass and put it into one furnace, then 
e put it into a second, and then into a third. 
I asked him, ‘ Why do you put that into so 
many fires ?’ He aiisw’ered mo, ‘ Oh, sir, the 
first was not hot enough, nor the second, and 
therefore wo put it into the third, and that will 
make it transparent.’ ‘ Oh,’ though^ I, ‘ does 
this man put this glass into one furnace after 
another, that it may bo reudt'rt'd perfect ? Oh, 
my God, put me into one furnace after another, 
that my soul may he transparent ; that I may 
see God as he is.’ ” 

The workman might have added, that it was 
necessary the fires should be applied in the order 
in which they were ; that il‘ the greater heat had 
been first applied, it would have destroyed the 
article which w'as in the course of being made 
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perfect ; that a moderate fire prepared it for one 
atill hotter, and that again for one more fierce 
And BO it is sometimes with the dispensations 
of Divine Providence. 


THE SIEGE OF MANSOUL. 

PABT VIII. 

Wb have learned in our day, by dearly-bought 
and lamentable experience, that of all the opera- 
tions of war, the process of a siege is the most 
protracted and uncertain. Not all the sums of 
money which the richest nations ha\'e lavished 
on their equipments, not all the personal gal- 
lantry which bravery can furnish for the contest, 
not all the resources by wliich science and art 
increase the destructiveness of their military 
engines, have been able to bring the ^at con- 
test going on at Sebastopol to a speedy conclu- 
sion. Day after day witnesses some changing 
fortune, upon the paui; either of the besiegers or 
the besieged; we are alternately elevated by 
hope, or sunk down into desponderu^y : and great 
peoples are learning, at an expense of treasure 
and feeling perhaps niiparalhded, that it is a 
fearful thing to draw the sword out of its staib- 
bard. And what can a man of God do in times 
like these What, but mourn over human woes, 
and souls rushing by masses into eternity ; and 
pray that it may please the all-wise Disposer of 
human events soon to put his finis to this tre- 
mendous page of man’s history, and to teach 
those who shall follow us how to profit by the 
experience we are gathering ? 

But, if the external siege of a fortified t()^\n is 
not an affair of a single attack, or even of a 
single campaign, so neither is that spiritual 
siege of which the heart of man is the subject. 
They greatly mistake religion who suppose it to 
be comprehended in a few brief encounters. It 
is the maintenance of a conflict to bo often re- 
newed — and sometimes, alas ! with varying suc- 
cess; and it will never be entirely terminated 
till death shall close the scene. Satan has ob- 
tained traitorous possession of the citadel erected 
by God for bis own glory ; and even where the 
great enem^ is dispossessed, he will continually 
aim to regain his lost power ; and, even thougn 
he may nqjb be entirely victorious, he will never 
fail to hantiss and annoy the stronghold from 
which he has been excluded. 

Seconded by the Lord High Secretary, the 
inhabitants of Mansoul make an attack upon the 
army of Diabolus, which induces the arch-enem^ 
to retire for a season, and then, changing his 
plan, to endeavour to seduce by fraud those 
whom he found he could not destroy by violence. 
But, profiting by past etperience, the now 
awake^d Mansoulians d^ed his efforts. The 


cohsciousness of their past supineness kept them 
awake and vigilant, and Mouth-^te poured out 
continual deputations to the Frmcej whilst 
sorties were constantly made from it upon the 
army of the enemy. My lord Will-be-will was 
now a hero in resistance, and, impelled by the 
exigencies of the occasion, he made search with 
ftesh earnestness for lurking Diabolonians, and; 
Seizing two descendants of Harmless-mirth, 
Jolly and Griggish, he crucified them with his 
own hands. Small service, indeed, can these 
traitors do in a soul desirous of being at peace 
with its Maker. And it is when the man seems 
most intent on being free from the influence of 
those things which, under innocent names, are 
breaking down tlie earnestness of the true Chris- 
tian, that there is hope of spiritual progress and 
true prosperity. Nor were these the only Dia- 
bolonians thus ti’eated; Gripe and Bakeall, 
specimens of that “ covetousness Avhich is ido- 
latry,” speedily underwent the same fate. But 
the rest of their fraternity after this lay “ so flat 
and close ” that they could not be discovered. 
What Christian, alas! is so thoroughly under 
the influence of goodness and grace, as to have 
no imswept corners in w'hich the enemies of his 
holiness may lurk for his discomfort, if not for 
his destruction? 

But wickedness is always daring, and often 
hoiieful. Diabolus did not, even yet, abandon 
his aims. A new attack is attempted: “Now, 
there was nothing heard in the camp of Diabolus 
but liorrible rage and blasphemy ; but, in the 
town, good words, prayer, and singing of psalms. 
The enemy replied with horrible objections, and 
the terribleuess of their drum ; but the town 
made answer with the clapping of their slings, 
and the melodious noise of their trumpets.” in 
this encounter, m^ason is wounded in the head ; 
and Understanding in the eye. Bunyan here 
refers to those doubts respecting the truth of 
religion, to which even Christians of lung stand- 
ing are liable ; for, when our mental perceptions 
have become perverted, by the influence of a fallen 
nature, they Avill often mislead even the most 
thoughtful ; and the enemy of souls knows well 
how to employ bis advantages for his own pur- 
poses. How rare it is to find a spintual for- 
tr(?ss in wdiich reason makes no false conclusions, 
and in which the understanding can see with 
perfect clearness 1 Nor did the mind and con- 
science escape; howbeit the allegorist adds — 
“none of these wounds were mortal.” But 
“ many of the inferior sort ” (hopeful thoughts), 
“were not only wounded, but slain outright.” 
Even where false and blasphemous notions of 
religion do not destroy the sotil, they often 
greatly weaken its fervour, and atdour, and 
energy. Yet, on the other hand, some of the 
fiercer sssailatits wmre slmn ; and many of the 
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<ioubteirs demolished. So that Mansoul rejoiced 
in a Tdctory, though it was not a perfectly com- 

f lete one ; and Will-be-will crucified some more 
habolonians, amongst whom Mr. Any-thing 
was conspicuous. Would that all our religious 
denominations were purg(‘d of the influence of so 
pestilent a fellow. 

Encouraged by past success, the Mansoulians 
resolve upon another sortie on ilie ranks of their 
foes. It is well planned, and, on the whole, 
courageously maintained. The Diaholonians are 
driven back; nevertheless, Captains Credence, 
G-ood Hope, and Experience are wounded; for, 
even generals so initialed in the arts of spiritiuil 
conflict, sometimes prove uru'qmil to the occa- 
sion, and are compelled to ri'treat into thi'ir 
sally-port again, or, as the writer exjdains him- 
self, “ Satan sometimes makes saints eat tiieir 
words.” At this success, Diaholus takes courage ; 
but Will-be-will meets the crisis witli equal 
energy, putting to death the Lords Cavil, linslv, 
Pragmatic, and Murmur, who availed Ihemselxes 
of the Boi^e without to endeavour to get up a 
rebellion in the fortress itself. Nevertheless, tlu' 
enemy of Mansoul makes a desperate assault 
upon Feel-gate, and with no little sm-cess, seeing 
that the three principal defenders of the fortress 
were wounded already. The intention is to 
depict the dreadful advantage whicdi the enemy 
of souls gains from former bjickslidings. Miser- 
able that we are when wo liavo once fallen from 
the integrity of our Christian profl'ssion, and 
our adherence to our Great Lord, Even an un- 
aanctifled poet can describe “ our pleasant vices ” 
as “ the wtiips which sting ns.” Often will the 
bitter remembrance of them deaden prayer, cau<o 
hope to languish, almost extinguish faith and 
love. In tins crisis, the allegorist represents 
the myrmidons of the arch-deceiver spreading 
themselves through the town, and crying out :is 
they march, “ Hell-fire !” 

Ah, poor Mansoul! Now thou feelest the 
fruit of sin ; and what venom was in the flatter- 
ing words of Mr. Carnal-security. “ They made 
great liavoc of whatever they laid tlieir hands on ; 
yea, they fired the town in several places. Many 
young children, also, were by tliem dashed in 
pieces ; for you must needs think that now it 
could not be otherwise; for what conscience, 
what pity, what bowels or comjjnssion can any 
expect from the hands of such outlandish 
doubters ? Many in Mansoul that wer<' women, 
both young and old, they so attaclted that they 
swooned and died ; and so lay at the top of cvrry 
street, and in all by-places of the town. Oh, 
the fearful state of Mansoul now 1 Now every 
comer swarmed with outlandish doubters ; now, 
also, those Diabolonians that lurked in the walls 
and ^ns and holes that were in the town of 
l^Iansoul, came forth and showed themselves; 
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yea, walked with open face in company with the 
doubters that were in Mansoul. Yea, they had 
more boldness now to walk the streets, to haunt 
the houses, and to show themselves abroad than 
any of the lionest inliabilants of the now wofrll 
town of Mansoul.” ISuch was the condition of 
the toAvn for a long season; the Diabolonians 
not holding secure [vossossion of Mansoul, but in 
some degree investing it; though perpetually 
played on by 1-lie cri[)tains, who still maintained 
tile cil add. But ‘‘the glory of Mansoul was 
laid in the dust.” 

Is this powerful picture too strong a represen- 
lation of an awakened ba(*kslider ? We think 
not; thoiigli it may not suit every case. A 
sensitive heart and a tender conscience arc often 
extremely slow to lake comfort after falling into 
sin ; and Watan well knows how to persuade him 
that he is “ a vesi^i'l in which the Lonl taketh no 
pleasure,” and that, to draw back from the 
oilereil mercy of the gospel is but true humility, 
lie who v.ould learn the kind of earnest prayer 
suitable to siudi a casie, v.ill uiid a very afi’ecting 
specimen in that of archbishop Cranmer, offered 
at the stake, bidbiv ids execution. Till a prayer 
similar in .“Spirit shall be presented by the 
criminal, the eoiiseioii&uess of peace with heaven 
Will be wanting. 

Captain Credcaice is, therefore, commissioned 
a.s ilu“ hi‘!ir(‘r of a petition to the court; drawn 
up by the ibord Secretary. In the meantime, 
Diaholus, who had an imperfect posscssiou of 
the fortress, summons it by beat of drum, and 
dvunatuL tbut it shall yield itself unresf'rvedJy to 
1dm. Tids Godly- lear peremptorily refuses. He 
tium demands Captain Credence — for, if faith be 
destroyed out of the lieart, tlie garrison is won ; 
but this also is refused by Godly-fear and Under- 
standing. The reply of Diabolus is, that with 
such guilt as their’s, all hopes of Emmanuel’s 
future favours :ire vain. But the understand- 
ing refuses to be misled by so disheartening a 
sophism, in contradiction to the simple promise 
— “him that coineth unto me I will in no wise 
cast out.” It therefore resists the devil, and 
determines to hope on. 

In the meantime, Credence returns from 
court. Yes, tlie inwrought prayer of faith has 
gained its object ; it could not be refused. He 
brings messages from the Prince. A hitter for 
the lord mayor, with no little enlightenment in 
it for that “ seeing man;” a letter for my Lord 
Will-be-will, for what more to be commended 
than the determinate resolution which resists 
aU evil ? a letter for Mr. Conscience, approving 
of the humiliation be had insisted on as well as 
of his course in general ; a letter for Mr. Godly- 
fear, applauding his having been the foremost m 
defeating CarnaJ-seciurity, and the instigator of 
Mansoui’s return to its allegiance ; and a letter 
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to the whole town in general, congratulating 
them on the fact that now they were turned 
to the Prince and his ways. So does grace 
amile upon the sinner ; so is the lost one found. 
Happy moment when the full tide of heaven’s 
returning fiivour, frozen up, as it has long seemed 
to be, pours itself into the soul once more ! 

From this time, Captain Credence is placed 
at the head of all command, trust, and honour 
in the town of Mansoul. None had so much 
interest with the Lord Secretary, or with the 
Prince on the one hand ; none is so much be- 
loved and trusted by the inhabitants themselves 
on the other. And well is this said, for faith is 
the best servant in heaven’s household ; the best 
steward of the Master’s substance ; the best de- 
fender of the Lord’s fortress; the best com- 
mander of the “ sacramental host of God’s elect.” 

And now matters look dark and desolate for 
the Diabolomans. Wliilst Mansoul is thus in 
the Prince’s favour, what hope can there be 
for them? Another council of war is, there- 
fore, held by them, to devise some new' scheme, 
and the result of the deliberation is that it will 
be better for Diabolus for the present to draw 
off his forces from Mansoul, and to attempt to 
inveigle it into some new defalcation. Oikj 
said ; “ It is not our being m the tow n nor in 
the field, nor our figliting nor killing of their 
men that can make us masters of Mansoul ; for 
so long as one in the town is able to lift up his 
finger against us, Emmanuel will take their parts. 
Wherefore, my judgment is that there is no way 
to bring them into bondage to us like inventing 
away to make them sin.” This is importimt 
truth — important to the young convert, and to 
the Christian throughout his whole course — that 
the devil only makes men his captives by bind- 
ing them in the chains of their own sins. An- 
other said, and in these commercial days the 
sentiment is w-orth quoting: “I have also 
another stratagem in my head ; you know Man- 
soul is a market town, and a town that delights 
in commerce ; what, therefore, if some of our 
Diabolonians shall feign themselves far-country- 
men, and shall go out, and bring to the town of 
Mansoul some of our wares to sell. . . . There 
are two that are come into my thoughts already 
that I think will be arch at this work, and they 
are Mr. Pennjnvise-pound-foolish ; and Mr. Get- 
i’-the-hundrea-and-lose-in-the-shire. What, also, 
if you join with them, Mr. Sweet-world and 
Mr. Present-good ?” God knows that in evei^ 
market there are too many enemies of this 
class! Another said, and this satire is also 
cutting : “ Where is there a Mansoulian that is 
full of this world that has not for his servants 
and waiting men, Mr. Profuse, or Mr. Prodi- 
galify, or some other of our Diabolonian gang, 
as Mr Voluptuous, Mr. Pragmatical, Mr. Osten- 


tation, or the like. Now these can take the 
castle of Mansoul, or blow it up, or make it imfit 
for a garrison for Emmanuel, and any of these 
will do. Tea, these, for aught I know, may do 
it for us sooner than an army of twenty thousand 
men.” 

The Diabolonians, therefore, retire from the 
town, only to engage the inhabitants of Mansoul 
in a general action. To animate the latter for 
the fight the presence and aid of the Prince 
himself is promised, and the watchword is, 
‘‘ The sword of the Prince Emmanuel, and the 
shield of Captain Credence.” And here happens 
a characteristic incident requiring no comment. 
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“ Now they left Captain Experience in the 
town, because he was yet ill of his wounds, 
which the Diabolonians bad given him in the last 
fight. But when he perceived that the captains 
were at it, what does he, but calling for his 
crutches with haste, gets up, and away he goes 
to the battle, saying, ‘ Shall I lie here when my 
brethren are in the fight, and when Emmanuel 
the Prince will show himself to his servants P* 
But when the enemy saw the man come with 
his crutches, they were daunted yet the more, 
‘ for,’ thought they, * what spirit has possessed 
these Mansoulians, that they fight us upon their 
crutches.’ ” 




t THE PULPIT IN THE 
PAMILY. 

PBISOirs AND PALACES. 

The history of prisons and palaces 
would, if fairly wTitten out, afford 
a painful exhibition of human 
ity. They have presented in terri- 
Qtrast the two extremes of human 
life as regards earthly greatness and degradation 
— worldly exaltation and human despair. Here 
we may find man worshipping himself, and I 
wounding liis fellows, indulging in all luxury, j 
luuxuLriui^ all misery ; ealliny u uhoj-uu i.w i 

to his lusts, and robbing better men than himself | 
of their dearest rights. But what tongue cau 1 


tell the luxury, pride, sensuality, and iujustiee I 
often found connected with palaces; and the 
blasphemy, despair, revenge, and suflering con- 
nected with prisons. Happy the palace into 
which Christianity travels and diffuses its 
heavenly influence ; and blessed be the philan- 
thropy which penetrates to the dark recesses of 
the gloomy pnson. 

In ancient times, prisons and palaces wore 
found in close proximity. The palace above ; 
the prison beneath. The banqueting room 
filled with glitter, and a few yards down the 
dungeon filled with gloom. Of old, weak Zedo- 
kiah and his wicked courtiers in the one, and 
faithful Jeremiah in the other. Herod and his 


carousals above, and John the Bajitist below. 
In those cases, as in many otlu'rs, anc find the 
palace degraded and the prison lioiioured. And 
thus has it often been ; some of tlui u orst 
people who ever lived liave lodged in jialacc's on 
their way to hell, wliile tlu^ excellent of the 
earth, like Joseph, Peter, and Paul, ha\e passed 
much time in prisons on their way to li('uveii. 

Those who have visited the ruined castles and 
convents of Europe, cannot fail to have eoii- 
trasted the spacious hall with its huge ancient fire- 
place, and the small square dungeon beneath the 
frowning “keep,” where scarcely any air or 
light could struggle in; the rclectojy for the 
obedient well-fed sons and daughters of “the 
church,” and the horrible holes and living 
graves for refractory monks and nuns. Satan 
is again trying to rebuild these iiest-houses, and 
to scatter them over England and her colonies. 
Let Britain’s children see to it in time, and 
keep their eyes wide open. 

But even now in favoured Euglaiid, palaces 
mid prisons are not far distant. The stranger 
passiug tlirougli her metropolis enquii’ca iiie 


name of a large building, and is told that it is 
“ Buckingham Palace ;” and then if he enq^uires 
concerning a huge building adjoining, he is in- 
foniied that it is a jieniteiitiary or prison, where 
hundreds of criminals are confined. Let him 
travel by the Great Western Bail way a few miles, 
and he may see Britain’s banner proudly floating 
on Windsor Castle ; only a few miles further he 
will come to the next largest building in the 
country, and lo ! he is told that it is “ Heading 
Gaol,” where many a hapless wretch has lingered 
out years of sorrow, or died an ignominious 
death. J low great are the contrasts of life— how 
imperleet the state of societ}^ — how sad the con- 
dition of numbers of our fellow creatures! 
Christian, while yon plead with God on behalf 
of our b(‘loved sovereign and her royal house, 
forget not to lift up a prayer for all prisoners 
and captives, and for the very outcasts of society. 

Let the sc(‘neB we have glanced at, and the 
contrasts w e have viewed, suggest some improve- 
nu'ut. All manldmi are either dwelling in a prison 
ora palace ; and this must be the case through eternity. 
There are some, a few comparatively^ who are 
dw'cl] ingin tlio palace of grace: their outward 
circumstances may be very difterent ; some poor, 
others rich ; some walking about in health, and 
many confined to beds of pain ; but all who are 
“justified by faith, and have peace with God, 
have access into the graces wherein they stand ;” 
and there is no palace so glorious, so enduring, 
so stored with good, so si'cuve from evil as this. 
In “God’s favour is life.” But alas! this 
palace is despised, and the prison of sin pre- 
ferred by" most. This prison was our native 
j)lace, and though it is a miserable abode, dark, 
filthy", incommodious, standing directly over a 
fiery lake, and though all its inmates are invited 
t o forsake it and to enter the palace, yet few give 
h(‘ed. This would seem an incredible statement 
w ere it not so well attested, and so fully and so 
constantly evidenced. 

But are they really invited to make this 
change ? Yes ; there is one “ anointed to preach 
d('liverajice to the captives, and the opening of 
the prison lo them that arc hound;” be calls, 
he invites, he entreats ; he says that those who 
lieurkeu and obey, shall “ fiml life and obtain 
favour of the Lord not even those in “ the con- 
dcumod cell” are excluded; yet be often pleads 
ill vain, and complains, “ ye will not come unto 
me that y^e might have life.” "Why is this? 
Alas! bis designs are misunderstood, his cha- 
racter is not known : there is an enemy of his 
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UnuBed to bend, were soften’d, and the oyo 
Unwont to weep, sent forth the willing tear. 

1 went my way, but as I went I felt 
How well it was that the world-weary soul 
Should have its times to set its burden down. 

The following word-picture, suggested by a 
passage in the seventh chapter of the gospel of 
Luke, is exquisitely conceived and finished. The 
opening lines descriptive of the intense and 
slumberous heat of an eastern noon in summer, 
could be written only by one familiar with 
what he so graphically depicts. But this is not 
the sole merit of the poem. The evangelist, 
with the peculiar and remarkable mastery of 
language that distinguishes the inspired wTiters, 
narrates the incident in four short verses. 
How closely AViUis has studied those touching 
verses, and how fully he has realized the tend(ir 
pity of our Lord, and the sublime manifestation 
of his power there^ recorded, cannot possibly 
escape the notice of the reader. 

THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 

The Roman Esentinel stood helm’d and tall 
Beside the gate of Naiu. The busy tread 
Of cornel’s to the city mart was done, 

For it was almost noon, and a dead heat 
Quivered upon the fine and sleeping dust, 

And the cold snake crept panting from the wall, 

And bask’d Kis scaly circles in the sun. 

Upon his speai’ the soldier loan’d luid ke]>t 
His idle watch, and, as bis drowsy dream 
Was broken by the solitary foot 
Of some poor mendicant, In* raised his hoad 
To curse him for a tributary Jew, 

And slumberously dozed on. 

’Twas now high noon. 

Tlio dull, low murmur of a funeral 
Went through the city — the sad sound of feet 
Unmized with voices — and the sentinel 
Shook ofF his slumber, and gazed earnestly 
Ujt the wide streets, along whose paved way 
The silent throng crept slowly. They came on. 
Bearing a body heavily on ith bier. 

And by the crowd that in the huiming sun 
Walk’d with forgetful sadness, 'twas of one 
Mourn’d with uncommon sorrow. The broad g.ato 
Swung on its hinges, and the Komau bent 
His spear-point downwards as the bearers jiass’d, 
Bending beneath their burden. There was one — 

Only one mourner. Close behind the hior, 

Cn^pling the pall up in her withered hands, 

Follow’d an aged woman. Her short steps 
Faltered with weakness, and a broken moan 
I’eU from her lips, thicken’d convulsively 
As her heart bled afresh. ’J’he pitying t-rowwl 
Followed apart, but no one spoke to luu'. 

She had no kinsman, lie vras her all - 

The only tie she had in the wide worl.l - 

And he was dead. They could not comfort lier. 

Jesus drew near to Nain, as from the gate 
The funeral came forth. His Kps w'ero pale 
AVitU the noon’s sultry heat. The headed sweat 
Stood tliickly on his brow, and on the worn 
And simple latchets of liis sandals lay 
Thick, the white dust of travel. He had come 
Since siuirise from Capernaum, staying not 
To wet his Irns by green Beth^da^s pool, 


Kor wash his feet in Kishou’s silver sprio^ 

Nor turn him southward upon Tabor’s side 
To catoh Qilboa’s light and spicy breeze. 

Genesareth stood cool upon the east, 

Fast by the Sea of Galilee, and there 
The weary traveller might bide till eve; 

And on the alders of Bethulia’s plains 
The grapes of Palestine hung ripe and wild. 

Yet turn’d he not aside, but, gazing on. 

From every swelling mount, he saw afar. 

Amici the hills, the humble spires of Nain, 

The place of his nezt en’and; and the patli 
Touch’d not Bethulia, and a league away 
Upon the oast lay pleasant Galilee. 

Forth from the city gate the pitying crowd 
Follow’d the stricken mouraer. They came near 
The place of burial, and, with straining hands 
Closer upon her breast she clasp’d the pall, 

And with a ^ping sob, quick as a child’s. 

And an enquiring wildness flashing through 
The thin gray lashes of her fevered eyes, 

She Ciimo where Jesus stood beside the way. 

He look’d upon her, and his heart was moved. 

“ Weep not!” he said; and as they stay’d the bier 

And at his bidding laid it at his feet, 

lie gently drew the pall from out her grasp, 

And laid it, in silence, from the dead. 

With ti^oubled wonder the mute throng drew near, 

And gazed on his calm looks. A minute’s space 
lie stood and pray’d. Then taking the cold hand, 

He said “ Arise!” And instantly the breast 
Heav’d in its cerements, and a sudden flush 
Rcui through the lines of the divided lips, 

And with a murmur of his mother’s name 
He trembled and sat ujwight in his shi’oud; 

And, while the mourner hung upon his neck, 

Jc.sus went cjdnily on his >vay to Nain. 

Maiiy i!\Titer8 have pictui'ed the brevity of 
life, and intimated itw dread or joyous issue ; but 
few, we think, with more force and truthfulness 
than Hannah E. Gould. As a specimen of her 
sweet powers of composition, we reprint hero 
W'liat appeared in an early number of our journal. 
A NAME IN ”^HE SAND. 

i 

Alone I walked the oc'-an strand, 

A pearly shell was ’»* .ny hand, 

1 stoop’d and wrop^upon the sand 
My name — tl'b year — the day. 

As (pward tithe snot I i)n86ed, 

Ouc.mngt.jTj , ^,ok hohind I cast ; 

A Mve oj,.. ij rolling high and fast, 
lo.^Arwaslied my lines away. 

II. 

And so, meth ought, 'twill shortly be 
With every mark on earth from mo ; 

A wave from dark oblivion’s sea 
Will BW’cep across the place 
Where I have trod tho sandy shore 
Of Time, and been to be no more, 

Of me, my day, the name 1 bore, 

To leave nor track, nor trace. 

III. 

And yet with IKm who counts the sands, 

And holds the waters in His hands, 

1 know a lasting record stands 
Inscribed against my name ; 

Of all this mortel pai’t luis wrought, 

Of all this thinking soul has thought. 

And fi om these fleeting moments oaught~-> 

For glory or for ^me. 
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The short poem witli which wo close these 
extracts is fi^)m the pen of Phoebe Carey, a 

C ig authoress, who, with her gifted sister, 
won a place for herself among the writers 
of her country, despite of the most adverse 
cii'cumstances. Throughout her productions 
there is not only the visible stamp of creative 
genius and pictorial power, but purity and ele- 
vation of thought, and devout and loving re- 
verence for truth and goodness. piece is 

evidently a recollection rath(T than a production. 
How happy they, while their hearts are wrung 
with anguish, because death lias bereaved them 
of those they loved, who can find solace in the 
assurance that the departed arc “ for ever 
with the Lord.” And how deep must be the 
woe of those who, dying, have no hope, or who, 
looking upon the face of the dead, an; without 
the consolation which tlie survivors of a Chris- 
tian possess. Infidelity has no balm for the 
bereaved, no light for the dark valley of the 
shadow of death ; but Christianity has both. 

THE HEATH SCENE. 

I. 

Dying, still slowly dying, 

As the bom’s of night rodo by; 

She had lain since the light of suii.sei 
AVas red on the evening sky, 

'Till after the middle watches 
As wo softly near her tro«l, 

When her soul from its prison fetters 
AVas loosed by tlie hand of (Jod. 

It. 

One moment her pale lips trembled 
With the triumph she might not tell. 

As the sight of her life immortal 
On her spirit’s vision fell ; 

Then tlie look of rapture faded. 

And the beautiful smile wiis faint. 

As that in some ancient picture 
On the face of a dying saint! 

Til. 

And wo felt in the lonesome midnight, 

As we sat by the silent dead, 

What a light on the path going downward 
The feet of the righteous shed ; 

When we thought how with faith Tiushrinkiitg 
She came to the Jordan’s tide, 

And taking the hand of the Saviour, 

Went up on the heavenly aide. 


ANECDOTES OP DB. JUDSON, 

BY MBS. E. C JUDSON. 

Da. JuDSON used often to remark that the re- 
ligion of the Bomanists could not prevail very 
extensively in Burmah, as it is ujusuited — at 
least as presented by the Portuguese and Italian 
priests — to the character of their minds. It is 
seldom that a pure Burman enters their church, 
which consists almost exclusively of Portuguese 
half-castes. That is the reason, also, why they 


remain with safety under the Burmese govern- 
ment — proselytism being the only thing in 
foreign religions to which the Buddnists object. 
In illustration of the common misappreheusiou 
of Burmese character by Bomish priests, he one 
day related an anecdote. In the. early days of 
the mission, two of his native assistants came to 
inquire if it would be wrong for them to visit 
the Boman Catholic priest, and learn something 
of bis doctrines. After ascertnining that their 
object was not to annoy, hut really to seek in- 
formation, h(i assured them that it would be 
quite right to go, and that ho had not the 
slightest objection. The next time he met 
them, they declared, with some degree of mor- 
tification, that they had never been treated so 
like silly little children in all their lives. The 
priest had received them very kindly, calling 
them his children, and was overjoyed to learn 
that they wished to know something of his 
religion. He then retired into an inner room, 
and soon came out, "w iih one hand hidden under 
his robe, and very softly and smilingly inquired, 
“What tliink yon, my dear ehildreii, I have 
here ?” at the same time assui’ing them it was 
something “ very precious,” “ more precious 
than gold,” something he would not part with 
for his life, etc. After a while h,e cautiously 
gave a slight peep, then a little more, and a little 
more, till finally the whole of some saintly relic, 
of ^^hich hisvi^i1or.s could not have the slightest 
appreciation, nas held up before their eyes. 
The Barmans owiu'd that, imcivil as it might 
appear, th(‘y rcmaiiu'd silent, uncertain whether 
it was not the object of the priest to insult 
them. Presently he discovered that something 
wns wrong, and rctmned to Ids room. When 
he again appeared, he was robed anew, and with 
the same soft, insinuating smile, he inquired, 
“ Now, my dear children, what do you think 1 
have brought you ?” The men shook their 
heads. “Oh, no,” he continued, “you need 
not try to guess, you never could guess : it is 
one of the loveliest, the most beautiful things 
in the universe.” Gradually, little by little, 
his robe was again opened, and the wonder 
permitted to peep forth, though still con- 
cealed by liis hand, while he whetted curiosity 
by lavisldug upon it the most extravagant 
praises. At last the trc^asiire Avas fully ex- 
posed, and proved to bo a small statuette of 
her whom the priest assured them was “the 
mother of God.” The newly-converted Chris- 
tians were shocked, and still more so at being 
called on to sJioko to this doll, as they called it. 
They went from the priest’s dwelling with the 
conclusion on their minds, that if they were 
ever left to the sin of idolatry, their own Gau- 
tama, with the godship wrought out by his own 
persevering self-discipline, was a more dignified 
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, of wojwhm this ^ewigb ^(oyam, 
4^ tbey used aiterwards to allude, not infre- 
quently, to the time when they went to inquire 
after grave matters of religion, and were amused 
by chddren’s 

A native Christian woman told me that she 
was at one time about to engage in something 
which Dr. Judson considered not conducive to 
her spiritual good. He sent for her, and remon- 
strated ; but she would not give up her 
darling project. “ Look here !” said he, eagerly- 
snatching a ruler from the table, and tracing 
not a very straight line on the floor ; “ here is 
where you have been walking. You have made 
a crooked track, to be sure — out of the path 
half of the time ; but then you have kept near 
it, and not taken to new roads, and you nave — 
not so much as you miglit have done, mind, but 
still to a certain extent — grown in grace ; and 
now, with all this growth upon your heart and 
head, in the maturity of your years, with ripened 
understanding and an every-day deepening sense 
of the goodness of Qod, here,” bringing down 
the ruler with emphasis to indicate a certain 
position, “ here you stand. You know where this 
path leads. You know what is before you — 
some struggles, some sorrow's, and finally eternal 
life and a crown of glory. But to the left 
branches oflf another very pleasant road, and 
along the air floats, ratlu*r temptingly, a pretty 
bubble. You do not mean to leave the path 
you have w'alked in fifteen years — fifteen long 
years — altogether; you only want to step aside 
and catch the bubble, and think you will come 
back again: butyoa never iciiL Womau, think! 
Dare you deliberately leave this strait and nar- 
row path, drawn by the Saviour’s finger, and go 
away for one moment into that of your enemy ? 
Will you ? will you ? will you ?” 

“I was sobbing so,” said the woman, “that 
I could not speak a word; but be knew, as he 
always did, >vhat I meant ; for he knelt dow'n, 
and prayed that God would preserve me in my 
determination. I have made a great many 
crpoked tracks since,” she added, tearfully ; 
“but, whenever I am unusually tempted, 1 see 
the teacher as he looked that day, bending over 
in his chair, the ruler placed on the floor to 
represent me, his finger pointing along the path 
of eternal life, his eye looking so stningoly over 
his shoulder, and that terrible ‘ Will you ?’ 
coming from his lips as though it w'as the voice 
of God; and I pray just as reter did, for I am 
frightened.” 

One of the native assistants, speaking of Dr. 
Judson’ 8 knowledge of Burmese character, said 
that it was particul^l^ impossible to conceal a 
sin from him ; and, while a culprit was exulting 
in frncied security, he would suddenly find an 
eye faed upon him that was pearfectly irresistible, 
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mid would be obliged, ia spite of himself, to go 
to the teacher and confess. He also said tlmt 
Dr. Judson never accused except upon an abso- 
lute certainlw, never insinuated a suspicion, and 
never placed any reliance on a mere hearsay. 
He always mtemipted any communication Of 
one Christian against another with, “ Have you 
told him his fault between you and him alone 
Most likely this had not been done ; and the 
informer would always have some good reason 
for not taking up the matter himself, but be 
“thought the teacher ought to know,” etc. 
Probably hints like these, never openly acted 
on, gave the peculiar expression to the eye 
which the Burman considered so very remark- 
able. “He knew us,” the man continued, 
“through and tlirough, much better than we 
knew ourselves. If we had done anything 
amiss, he called us pleasantly, talked so” — 
taking up, by way (jf illustration, a toy that lay 
upon the floor beside him, and passing his finger 
gently around the rim — “talked, and talked, and 
talked, till suddenly, before we knew it, he 
pounced upon us there,” striking his finger vio- 
lently on the centre of the toy, “ and held us 
breathles.s till we had told him everything. Ah, 
no one will ever know us poor Burmans so 
again !” added the old man, mournfully. 

1 recollect one day showing my husband two 
ditfereut iK'wspnper articles, in one of which he 
was compared to the apostle Paul, and in the 
other spoken of as the “beloved John.” In- 
stead of being amused, as I had expected, at the 
contradiction, he exclaimed, with a sorrowful- 
ness which made me regret having called his 
attention to the subject, “Oh, how little— how 
little do they know me ! ‘ Who shall deliver 

me from the body of this death ?’ ” I believe 
he was not in the least aware of whose words 
he had used ; and I had ample reason for wishing 
to divert his thoughts, for he was roj; strong 
enough to indulge in deep emotions. “It is 
very evident,” I said, carelessly, “ that they do 
not know you. One day you are Peter, or 
Paul, or Luther, and the next, gentle John, or 
mild Melancthon.” 

“ And I do not want to be like any of them,” 
be said, energetically — “ Paul, nor Apollos, nor 
Cephas, nor any other mere man. I -w'ant to 
be like Christ. We have a great many aids 
and encouragers along the Christian path ; but 
only one perfectly safe exemplar — only One 
who, temp'led like as we are in every point, was 
still without sin. I want to follow him only- 
copy his teachings, drink in his spirit, place xy 
feet in his footprints, and measure their short- 
comings by these, and these alone. It is not 
safe to tqke any man, not even an inspired 
apostle, for a pattern. Ob, to be more like 
cSirist!** 
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ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

51. Matt, xviii, 20. ** Where two or tlxree aro gathered 
together in my namei there am 1 in the midst of them.** 

62. Bent. xix. 15 **At the mouth of two 

witneseee, or at the mouth of three Avitneascs, eholl the 
matter be eetablUhod.*’ 

63. 1. Kings xxi. 10, 13. ** And set two men, sous of 

Belial, before Him, to bear witness against him, saying, 
Thou di^t blaspheme Qod and the king .... And 
there came in two men, children of Belial, and sat before 
him ; and the men of Belial witnessed against him, even 
against Naboth, in the presence of the people, saying, 
Naboth ^d blaspheme God and the king. Then tlxey 
carried him fortn out of the city, and stoned him with 
stones that he died.” Itfatt. xsvi. 59-61. the 

chief priests, and elders, and all the council, sought false 
witness against Jesus, to put him to death ; but found 
none : yea, though many false witnuasies camu, yet found 
they none. At the last came two falsa witnesses, and 
said, This fellow said, I am able to destroy the temple 
of God, and to build it in three days.” Acts vi. 11, 13. 
^'Then they suboimed men, which said. We have heard 
him speak blasphemoxis words against Moses and against 
God .... And set up false witneascs, which said. This 
inan cesseth not to speak blasphemous woi'ds, against 
this holy place and the law.” 

54. Isaiah zliii. 25. ** I, even 1, am he that blotteth out 
thy transgressions for mine own sake, and will not re- 
member thy sins.” Luke v. 21. Who can forgive sins, 
but Qod alone?” 

55. Matt. ix. 2. Jesus, seeing their faith, said unto the 
sick of the palsy, Son, be of good cheer, thy sins be for- 
given thee.*’ Luke vii. 48. "He said unto her, Thy sins 
are forgiven.” 

56. Luke vii. 4 — 9. " When they came to Jesus they 
besought him instantly, saying, Tliat he was worthy for 
whom he should do this; for he loveth our nation, and 


he hath built us a 8yn.igognu Jesus .... said 

unto the people that followed him, I say unto you, 1 
have not found so great faith, no, nut in Israel.*’ Acts 


X. 1, 2. "Cornelius, a centurion of the baud called the 
Italian baud, a devout man, and one that feared God, 
with all his house, which gave much alms to the people, 
aud prayed to God alway.” v. 7. "He called two of his 
household servants, aud a devout soldier of them that 
waited on them continually.*' 

57. Exod, XX. 2. " Thou shalt have no other gods be- 
fore me.” Matt. iv. 10. "It is written, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy Qod, and him only shalt thou 
serve.” 

58. Rev. xix. 10. "I fell at his feet to woi*ship him. 
And he said unto me. See thou do it not : / am t/ii/ fellow- 
sei-vant, aud of thy brethren that have the testimony of 
Jesus: worship God.** .... xxii. 8, 9. "I, John, saw 
these thinra, and heard them. And when I had heard 
and seen, I fell down to worship before the feet of the 
angel which showed me these things. Thou saith he 
unto me, See thou do it not ; for I am thy fellow-servant, 
and of thy brethren the prophets, aud of them which 
keep the sayings of this book: worship God.*’ 

69. Pa. X. 14. " Thou art the helper of the fatherless.” 
Ixviii. 5. " A father of the fatherless, and a judge of the 
widows, is Qod in his holy habitation.” cxlvi. 9. " He 
relieveth the fatherless and xvidow.” Prov, xv. 25. " He 
will establish the border of the widow.” Jor. xUx. 11. 
" Leave thy fatherless children, I will preserve them 
alive, and let thy widows trust in me.” Hos. xiv. 3. "In 
thee the fatherless hndeth mercy.” 

60. I Ctor. X. 31. "Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of Qod.” 

61. Acts xiii. 20. *' He gave unto them judges about 
the space of four hundred and fifty years, untu Samuel 
the prophet.** 


ErligioM Sntelligm?. 


If Zomfon, Fch. 28llt, 1855. 

Thk third of February witnessed the 
death of ouo of the very few "immortal 
If mortals ’* whose life-time is extended b®- 

yond a hundred years. The venerable 
Mr. George Fletcher, of Poplar, com* 
"K pleted his 1 08th year on the 2iad of Feb- 

ruary, and died on the day following.* 
He was personally known to the Rev, 
John Wesley, and was, when quite young, 
brought to submit to the yoke of Christ, 
The earlier part of his life was spent in the army, 
which he entered l)etween the age of IG and 20. He 
fought at the battle of Bunker’s Hill, and was with 
General Abercrombie in Egypt. During his later years 
he was supported by his pension, aud very frequently, 
even after he became a centenarian, he was able to preach 
the gospel with remarkable fervour and holy love. H ja 
extraordinary age is now the subject of official investiga- 
tion, and the result will be inserted in the tables of the 
Registrar-General. 

Un the 4th February, being the ter-centenary of the 
mai'tyrdom of the Rev. John Rogers, an unusually large 
congregation assembled in St. Paul’s cathedral to hear a 
discourse, by the liev. Canon Dale, in commemoration 
of that event. This proto-maityr of the Maiian persecu- 
tion had been a prebend of St. Paul’s in the reign of 
Edward VI, and willingly laid down his life for Chidst’s 
mice on Feb. 4tb, 1555. Discourses in commemoration 
of his testimony to the sole supremacy of Jesus Christ in 
his church, aud of his faithful protest against the dogma 
of the " real presence,” were delivered in many chur^ep 
and chapels in London and the neighbourhood. It is, 
we understand, proposed to erect a church in Smithfield 
on the spot on which the proto-martyr suffered. 

The religious obituary of the month fumishes a re- 
markable instance of holy triumph in death ip the French 
pastor Lobsteiu, from \\bose dying expressions we are 
favoured with the following beaul^ul specimens, which we 
give to strengthen the faith of those who are anticipating 
their own passage through the dark valley. "I never 
could believe that I should die a triumphant death. I am 
going through all the stages of death; the Lord makes 
me to rise a few degrees; then when I have grown ac- 
customed to this state, a few degrees more; and the 
horizon becomes more and more vast. I am rising to the 
land of light, a celestial Italy. I now understand the 
passage, ‘ this corruptible shall put on incorruptiou ;* 
the Lord is drawing me out of Cfirruptible things, and I 
am almost entirely in the incorruptible. Prayer changes 
its nature; it becomes purely passive; I have only to 
receive, and I am not sufficient even to receive all that 
the Lord gives. Ordinaiy prayer has already become 
too slow a means of communication with him; the com- 
munication is immediate and permanent.” 

The contemplation of such a death-bed at once oelli 
our attention to the mournful spectacles which eve pre- 
sented in our ea ster n campaign, but which are somewhat 
relieved by the interesting accounts we have received of 
the progress of the word of God among the sufierers. 
There is an auxiliary of the Bible Society in CSonstanti- 

* A Slight biognphicel Bkatoh.pf thb remaifciUe oiQteBariu wfil 

bo found iu the “ Leisure Hour,” No. 149. < 
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experienced. Let mo call to mind and record 
some fragments of the conyersation that en- 
sued. 

i)AiroHTEB; (taking me in her hand and 
glancing at the name I bore deeply impressed 
on my back, and then laying me down with an 
air of disappointment). How very provoking! 
What a strange man you are, papa 1 Only think 
of this, mamma ! I expected papa would have 
brought me that new volume of poems; and 
instead of that, see! he has been buying a 
musty old Bible ! 

Fatheh ; (smiling and rubbing his hands, as 
though enjoying his daiigbter’s disappointment). 
Not an old Bible by any means, Lucy ; a very 
nicely bound one, too, if is ; and silver clasps. 
I bought it cheap, I assure you ; quite a bargain, 
all things considered. 

I could but call to mind when my new owner 
said this, an inscription which was once — as I 
had heard — placed on the blank leaf of a fellow- 
labourer of mine, and -was to this eftect : — 

“ It were, indeed, in vain to boaat, 

How small a sum this Bible cost ; 

The day of judgment will declare 
How cheap it was, or else how dear !** 

but the conversation went on — 

Motueb; (with an appearance of vexation). 
Your father is so fond of picking up bargains, 
as he calls them, Luc;y% that it is quite ridiculous. 
I am sure we have Bibles enougn in the house 
already. How could you be so foolish (turning 
to the gentleman) as to bring home another ? 

Eatheb. Wise people tell us that we cannot 
have too much of a good thing, my dear ; and 
you cannot deny that Bibles are good things : 
you do not deny that, do you Lucy ? (appealmg 
to his daughter.) 

Daughtee; (laughing). I make it a rule 
not to contradict anything you are pleased to 
say, sir, you know. And Kbles — oh yes, they 
are good things in their times and pla^s, no 
doubt. 

Pathee. And where may these times and 
places be, Lucy ? 

Haughtee. What a very odd question! 
Why, in church, for instance ; or when one is 
“terrible bad,” as old Atkins says his wife is, 
“ so that she can’t get over it no how or on a 
dull Sunday at home, when there is nothing else 
to be done ; or a hundred other times, I dare 
say ; if I could but think of them. 

Fathee; (speaking quietly). Do you read 
the Bible on dull Sundays at home, Lucy ? I 
think I have seen a very different sort of thing 
in your hands at such times. 

Daughtee; (rather confused). I said, when 
tiiere is nothing else to-be done, papa. 

Kothee ; (impatiently). You aro in a very 
odd mood, this evening, Mir. H, Have you 


nothing more entertaining to talk about than 
such an out-of-the way Bisect ? It is enough 
to give us the horrors. You are like your old 
uncle when you get upon this string : he had 
always something to say about the Bible ; and 
used to ask such strange questions, as if one had 
nothing to think of besides. 

Father; (sighing and looking grave). I 
wish I were like my old uncle, my dear. It 
would be better for me in the end, perhaps. 
However, I won’t say any more about it. Here, 
Lucy, I did not mean to cheat you out of your 
volume of poems; (taking a book from his 
pocket, and putting it into his daughter’s 
hands.) 

Daughter ; (taking the offered book eagerly). 
There’s a dear, good papa ; and now you must 
read to us out of it, will you not P 

The father consented, and the remainder of 
the evening was occupied with the newly-arrived 
stranger, while I was permitted to remain on the 
table unnoticed. At length the small party 
broke up without a word of counsel or comfort — 
of “ doctrine, reproof, or instruction in righteous- 
ness ” — being sought from myself or either of 
my counterparts of which the elderly lady had 
spoken, and without a prayer or a thanksmving 
breathed to “ the Father of mercies ;” and thus 
I wag left in darkness and solitude to my own 
reffections* 

Through many succeeding days and weeks I 
remained neglected and unnoticed ; but to this 
I had been partly inured in my former service ; 
and I could wait until my Great Master should 
be pleased once more to employ pne. Mean- 
while, I had many opportunities of observing 
the habits and dispositions of the family into 
which I was introduced. 

It was plain that they were living in comfort — 
the comfort of affluence. God h^ given them 
the good things of his providence in rich 
abunmince. Their habitation was commodious 
and well furnished ; their table was daily spread 
with luxuries ; they wore “ soft clothing ;” they 
had servants to do their bidding ; and they had 
leisure to enjoy their many mercies. 

And I do not assert that they did not, in any 
degree, enjoy their mercies. But it was clear 
that they had but little thought for their 
heavenly Benefactor, whom they acknowledged, 
indeed, in words, whilo “ in works they denied 
him.” 

I discovered too — it needed not much pene- 
tration to discern it — that I had not entered an 
atmosphere of undisturbed tranquillity. My 
purchaser had, evidently, many cares which 
weighed down his spirits, not the lightest of 
which was that he had a son quch as I have 
described as the cause of heaviness and grief. 
Ho was absent ftom liomoi but, present or 
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abient, he was the source of anxiety and sorrow. 1 
Then, it was easy * to be seen that the elderly 
lady was often peevish and irritable, exacting in 
her demands, and dissatisfied with all and every- 
thing around her. The daughter’s mind — as I 
could find — was sometimes sorely disquieted 
with vain expectations and desires for anything 
unattainable, while regardless of many blessings 
which were thickly scattered around her path. 
If godliness had but had admittance in this 
famUy, how much would the happiness of each 
have been enhanced ! Well and truly am I 
commissioned to declare that “ godlincHs is 
profitable unto all things, having promise of the 
life that now is,” as well as of “ that which is to 
come.” 

There was, as I soon observed, little disposition 
in any of the family who came beibre my notice 
to “redeem the time.” They were, each in 
different ways, regardless of its shortness ; and 
but little di^osed to adopt the language of Him 
who said, “ I must work the works of Him who 
sent me, while it is day ; the night cometh when 
no man can work.” With talents entrusted to 
their charge — the talents, at least, of health, 
influence, and prosperity — they had no concern 
to improve them, but rather, Hko the slothful 
servant of whom 1 have sometimes occasion to 
speak, they said in eftect, “ Lord, I knew thco, 
that thou art a hard iriau, reaping where thou 
hast not sown, and gathering where thou hast 
not strawed ; and I was afraid, and went and 
hid thy talent in the earth.” So my new owner 
wasted day after day in trifling engagements 
which brought with them no satisfaction : the 
mistress of the family passed her days in a 
round of unnecessary household cares, and 
soured her mind with endless petty vexations, 
which left no room for thoughts of higher 
moment. The constantly 'recurring anxiety of 
her soul was, “ Wliat shall we eat? W’'hat shall 
we drink ? Wherewithal shall we be clothed ?” 
And the daughter was lost in the frivolities of 
fashion, and the vain chase of unattainable 
pleasures which, could they have been secured, 
would have extorted from her deceived and 
wounded heart the sad acknowledgment, “ All is 
vanity and vexation of spirit !” 

But though too much engrossed by “the 
things which are not” to give heed to “the 
things that are ” — as a part, indeed, of that 
fatal infatuation, under the influence of which 
they all “ walked in a vain show, and disquieted 
themselves in vain” — my owner and his family 
were anxious for amusement, by which to en- 
liven what they termed the monotony of life. 
The long evenings of winter, especially, which 
soon succeeded my introduction to that family, 
were given to company and cards. Night after 
night, tho pleasant room in which I was per- 


mitted to remain, though thrust out of sight 
and utterly abandoned to neglect, was brilliwt 
with light and gay with visitors — youn^, 
middle aged, and old — who spent the time m 
vain conversation, frivolous songs, or the more 
serious business of the card Sible. It was, 
indeed, easy to perceive that, one and all, they 
were “lovers oi pleasure more than lovers of 
God.” 

Not BO easy would it have been for a specta- 
tor less penetrating than myself to have dis- 
cerned that the gaiety of which I have spoken 
was scarcely more than outward seeming ; that in 
many of those pleasure-loving, pleasure-seeking 
hearts rankled envy and pride and many corrod- 
ing passions ; and that for all was preparing 
the cup of dissatisfaction, disappointment, and 
acute sorrow^ involved in that “woe” which I 
am bidden to pronounce against those who 
“ call evil good, and good evil ; that put dark- 
ness for light, and light for darkness ; that put 
bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter.” And, 
in my spirit, I was ready to exclaim, “ Oh, that 
they were wdso, that they understood this, that 
they would consider their latter endl” 

No, they were not happy. I could but com- 
pare the condition of these owners of mine 
with that of the family of my earliest possessor. 
Those were struggling with many difficulties; 
these had, if not all, yet much in worldly posses- 
sions that heart could wdsh; but in the one 
case, there was the “ peace of God which passeth 
understanding, keeping the heart and mind, 
through Christ Jesus,” while in the other w'as 
dissatisfaction, distaste and disgust. How often 
have I seen, when these gay seasons were over, 
the mask of phjasure removed which concealed 
the rankling passions that distorted the features 
of my owners, and heard w ords of bitter import 
which revealed, more fully, the tumult of souls 
to w'hich true peace w^as a stranger ! 

I had some opportunities, too, of observing 
the peculiar disposition of my purchaser. That 
he was ill at ease with himself, my readers may 
have gathered from some few expressions in the 
conversation I have recorded ; and from the fact 
that I became his merely because he had lighted 
on me as “ a bargain,” may be obtained some 
insight into his character. It happened that a 
conversation which passed in my presence made 
me acquainted with some part of his past history, 
and served as a key to his inward thoughts and 
feelings. 

lu tho earlier part of his life, he had been de- 
pendent on the kindness of the relative who 
“ had always something to say about the Bible, 
and asked such strange questions.” It may be 
that this protector and friend had mingled too 
much sternness with his authority, and waa as 
much feared as loved by the orphan youth. 

p 2 
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But be tliirf as it may, he had dealt generously 
with him during life; and when he died, he 
made the orphan nephew his heir. The young 
man had been brought up in the outward re- 
verence of things sacred ; he was well acquainted 
with the letter, of my commission, which he ac- 
knowledged to be divine ; but “ the deceitfulness 
of riches” had turned his heart aside from the 
pursuit of heavenly blessings. He “ knew his 
master’s will and did it not.” No wonder, then, 
that he was uneasy, and in a state of unrest. 
Yet did he believe that the time would come — 
though perpetually adjourned — when he should 
find comfort and hope in that which he con- 
stantly avoided and postponed! Truly is it 
mine to declare that “the heart is deceitful 
above all things and faithfully am I com- 
manded to exhort all to whom I am sent, to be- 
ware of that self-hardening of the heart which, 
commencing in criminal neglect, proceeds to in- 
fatuated rejection, and ends in utter, eternal 
ruin. Eeader, “to-day, if you will hear his 
voice,” who speaks by me, in love and mercy, in 
boundless compassion, and gracious invitation, 
“harden not your heart,” nor dream the fool’s 
dream of “ to-mobbow.” 

I had been many months in this family, and 
saw no hope of amelioratioji in my condition. 
Assuredly 1 was not roughly treated ; I "was 
simply unnoticed. Tliere w(‘re, indeed, under 
the same roof, many of my compeers ; and little 
would my own individual treatment have con- 
cerned me, had I known that they had been well 
and usefully employed. But alas 1 it w’as not 
so : all were equally neglected. There had been 
many “ dull Sundays at home but these had 
never been cheered and enlivened by the accents 
of our voices. But I must hasten on through 
this stage of my history. 

One night, a sudden confusion and alarm dis- 
turbed the repose of the household. It rapidly 
increased, and broke into wailing and lamenta- 
tion. Lights gleamed, and hasty footsteps passed 
to and fro. The trampling of a horse was heard 
without ; it died away in the distance ; after a 
short interval, the sound revived; then more 
rapidly still arrived another horse and horseman. 
The later arrival was that of a physician. My 
poor owner had been stricken with deadly dis- 
ease. 

Morning dawned slowly on the alarmed and 
distracted family. Death was hovering around 
— that last enemy, death; and alas! alas! he 
had come in all his terrors. “The sting of 
death is sin.” 

The day passed over, sadly and hopelessly. 
The poor remnant of life only remained, to 
flicker a few hours longer in its socket. Then, 
with feverish haste, were my sendees sought: 
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hope and consolation were required at my 
hands. 

It was mine, indeed, to tell, in those awful 
hours, of One who is “able to save to the 
uttermost all who come unto God by him.” 
But who shall say that the mind which, in health 
and vigour, has deliberately refused reconcilia- 
tion and salvation, shall, in the agonies of dis- 
solution, be brought to receive “ the kingdom of 
heaven as a little child.” 

A few hours longer, and night again fell. 
Then w^as it said to my poor owner — my owner 
no longer — “ This night is thy soul required of 
thee.” 

Header, once again suffer the word of exhor- 
tation; “to-day, if you will hear his voice, 
harden not your heart;” nor dream the fool’s 
dream of — to-moebow. 

NOTHING LOST BY SERVING GOD. 

AN INCIDENT EBOM BEAL LIFE. 

A GENEEATiOTS lias iiot passod away since in a 

village near the town of A there lived an 

honest and hard-working man. By trade he was 
a blacksmith. Eor many years he had been 
a consistent member of an evangelical body of 
Christians, and ^^■as esteemed and respected 
by those who knew him. Anxious for the spiri- 
tual welfare of others, he was in the habit of 
going into the neighbouring villages on the 
sabbath, and seeking opportunities of winning 
M>uls for the Saviour. As his mind w'as 
characterized by strength and energy, although 
he had neither time nor the means of learning 
much from books, he could (*xtract wisdom from 
his obser>ations of the world and his own ex- 
perience among men, as tlie bee abstracts its 
honey from every limng flower. As his wisdom 
and practical good sense, too, were sustained by 
a consistent and pious life, his efforts to do 
good were not in vain. I'hus w'cre his days 
and vveeks spent from y(‘ar to year. Hard 
were his toils during the six days of labour to 
obtain the means of suhsistemee for himself 
and family. But these toils w(*re sweetened by 
fellowship with things unseem. Earthly sorrows 
were relieved by heavenly hopes, and the load 
of care belonging to his earthly lot was light- 
ened by the faith and joy which true piety in- 
spires. 

Although beloved by the poor for his offices 
of love towards them, yet there were several 
farmers in the neighbourhood who, while they 
respected him for his industry and honesty, yet 
hated him for his religion, the earnestness of 
which rebuked their own supineness, and above 
all for his efforts to fill the mind of others with 
what they called enthusiasm. They did not 
spare the use of abuse and ridicule to deter him 
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from hia efforts to rouse the slumbering con- 
sciences of his fellow men. But he was not to 
be moved by anv such means from the discharge 
of what he believed to be his duty. “I was 
once without Grod, and i^orant of Christ Jesus. 
I was then a dark, miserable, and wretched 
sinner, with nothing before me but everlasting 
perdition. Such is now the very condition of 
thousands around me. But God, blessed be his 
name, has brought light into my soul, and sal- 
vation into my heart. Woe, therefore, to 
me if I do not endeavour to impart to others 
the knowledge of the Saviour I have found.” 

The ridicule and vituperations of his op- 
ponents prevaikvcl nothing. When the enemies 
of Stephen had reached just this stage with 
him, they resolved to stone him to death. As 
that method of settling an argument had gone 
out of fashion with the persecutors in this vil- 
lage, in deference to custom and fear of the law 
of the land, they resolved upon more humane 
means. Let not our readers suppose they gave 
up the contest. They still adhered to the re- 
solution, “ If we cannot hide this light under 
our bushel, then we will trample it out : out it 
shall go.” Sometimes w'hen a besieging army 
is not strong enough to take a city by storm, 
it resorts to a blockade; and then if it can 
but stop tlie supplies, it is only a w'ork of time ; 
the city must yield at length. This the pcTse* 
cuting farmers resolved to do with our poor 
blacksmith. “ We will stop his supplies of 
work,” said they. So they resolved to introduce 
another blacksmith, and send their work to him. 
As they resolved, so they performed. 

A new smithy is at length opened. The ring 
of another anvil is heard. The glare of another 
fire is seen. As the new bellows puff and snort, 
giving more fury to the flame, so the embers of 
our mend become more and more dim. His 
work is gone. What is he to do ? Shall we 
describe how' he felt as he saw the horses of his 
former masters inclining, as if by instinct, 
towards his shop ; but driven past to be shod 
by his rival at tlie other end of the village ? 
Did anger rise ? Did ill-will find place ? Who 
can describe what sharp inward conflicts ensued 
between the flesh and the spirit ? The issue of ; 
the strife, however, was beautiful, in his calm 
and trustful resignation to the mysterious but 
all-wise and loving will of God. Though he 
had no w'ork for his hands to do from his 
old masters during the week, he was none 
the less wdlling to work for his heavenly 
Master on the Lord’s day. Yet as the bird’s 
flying is said to be a rising and a falling, so is 
our spiritual life a kind of rising and falling too. 
Our friend had his fluctuations of faith and 
hope. Sometimes he felt able to endure all 
thijigs for Jesus* sake ; at other times, until he 


I could recover himself by some refreshing 
thoughts, he was ready to lose heart, and say, 
like Jacob, “ All these things are against me.” 

During some of these darker intervals, w hen 
his heart was ready to burst within him, some 
desponding words escaped his lips in the hearing 
of his wife. “ How' are we. to pass through and 
bear up under this trial?” said he. “My 
dear,” replied the pious woman, “ ask me tliis 
time twelve months, and 1 v/ill then tell you 
how we have passed through it.” These brief 
words, spoken with a firm and emphatic voice 
from her all-hoping and trusting heart, cheered 
and inspired the husband with fresh courage 
and faith to struggle on, waiting what the 
future should disclose. If you liave known 
sorrow', dear readers, then your imaginations 
will be able to conceive what a variegated scene 
that bravo heart presented, alternating as it 
often did between hope and despair. As the 
Hebrew s were hemmed in on all hands by rocks 
and sea when the Egyptians w'ere in pursuit in 
their rear ; so, to the fleshly eye, did this good 
man’s case seem hopeless. Still faitli said, de- 
liverance will come. How' ? inquires curiosity. 
Will God move the hearts of the persecutors 
by judgments, ns he did Pharaoh ? Cease vain 
r(;asoning, and limit not the resources of the 
Almighty One to such modes of operation as 
your imaginations can suggest from your im- 
perfect view' of the circumstances. 

After a w'hile a gentleman, wdio was traveller 
for a firm in the iron trade, as he w'as on Ins 
rounds, happened to visit A . This gentle- 

man was a truly religious man, and a member 
of the same religious community to which our 
friend belonged. The case of the poor perse- 
cuted blacksmith was accordingly related to him. 
Having heard with interest the narrative from 
his neighbours, be expressed his wush to see 
him. An interview was speedily arranged. 
The stranger listened with sympathising interest 
to the simple tale of w’oe from the lips of the 
sorrowing man ; and then enquired, “ Can you 
make a plough ?” 

“ A plough ? yes, without vanity I may say, 
as well as any man in my trade,” w^as the 
reply. 

“ Why not set to work then, and make some, 
and take them to the market ? Your religion 
will not prevent your selling them there. 
If you make them weW, they will not fail to 
sell.” 

“ It is all very w'ell for you to give me good 
advice ; but, alas ! I cannot carry it into prac* 
tice, for the simple reason that I have no iron 
to make them with, nor money to purchase the 
material,” said the blacksmith. 

“But,” replied the traveller, “I will supply 
you with iron,” 
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and winch will cause his name to be revered and 
his memory cherished with grateful emotions, so 
long as sound doctrine and deep piety are felt 
and valued in the church of God. This room is 
about 9 by 12 feet in size, and 10 feet iu lw*ight. 
I looked for the wall which was said to be 
stained with his breath, where he kneeled to 
pray, but these marks of agonizing prayer, if 
they ever were in this room, are now eftaced, 

“ From the parsonage we went to the biblc- 
dass room, a small building erected near the 
spot where Mrs. Fletcher’s chapel used to 
stand. Next to the tomb of tne venerable 
Fletcher, this room forms the point of deepest 
interest. Here are carefully preserved the 
ulpit with its cushion and lamps, the prayer- 
ook and communion-table used by that holy 
man. The pulpit is small, with plain oaken 
panels, a velvet cushion and brass lamps, made 
to slide up and down as occasion required. The 
prayer-book is a very small quarto, or an 
awkward octavo nearly square. On the margin 
of one of its pages are these words, written by 
himself in an open and bold hand ; they are 
BO expressive of tne feelings which characterized 
the author from liis conversion to his death, 
that I wrote them down on his pulpit, while I 
was kneeling in that holy place, ana now give 


them to Die reader, with the capitals and words 
precisely as they are in the original; — * Bless 
the lord 0 1 my strength, and all that is within 
me; Bless him and praise him and magnify 
him forever ! O ! "how good is the lord and 
worthy to bo praised for evermore. — Amen.^ 
The communion-table is also made of oak, 
two and a half feet in size, with a plain strm 
nailed on each end to prevent warping. It 
was to this table he went after he naci, with 
great effort and in much weakness, preached his 
last sermon on the 7th of August, the sabbath 
before his decease, saying, ‘ 1 am now going to 
throw myself under the wings of the cherubim, 
before the mercy-seat.’ He administered the 
Lord’s supper to his dock for the last time, 
while CToans and sobs were heard in every part 
of the house for their beloved pastor, whose exit 
was evidently near at hana. After several 
times sinking on the sacramental table, he still 
resumed his sacred work, and cheerfully 
distributed, with his dying hand, the lovfed 
memorials of his dying Lord. And then, having 
struggled through a service of near four liour? 
continuance, he was supported, with blessings in 
his mouth, &om the altar to the chamber ni^ere 
he lay some time in a swoon, and fyom whence 
he never walked into the world again.” 
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THE BOWING AND THE HEAPING. 

It is said, because it is felt, b}^ many 
tliat our needful occupation with the 
things of time is a grievous hindrance 
^ 1 0 our interests for eternity . N or will th e 
truth of this assertion be questioned by 
those whom experience qualifies to venture 
an opinion on the subject. The present, with its 
hosts of claims upon time, and energy, and 
talent— the visible and real around us, wuth 
their manifold demands upon our anxieties and 
our affections — these do, without doubt, so 
crowd the mind with thoughts, so burden it with 
cares, that to look beyond them all, to rise into 
the higher holier region where the things of 
eternity expand before us, is found to be difficult 
indeed. The feeling of this difficulty was 
probably the origin of monastic seclusion, giving 
oirth to the idea that the life of the cloister 
must be the perfection of spirituality upon 
earth. The prayer of our blessed Redeemer 
for his disciples, however, at once stamps false- 
hood upon every sii(;h notion, by whomsoever 
promulgated or entertained. “ I pray' not,” 
saith ho, “ that thou shouldst take them out of 
the world, but that thou shouldst keep them 
from the evil.” His wise, loving purpose, there- 
fore, is the engagement of his people amidst the 
daily and ordinary avocations or their fellow 
men. And the fact that it is so is in itself a 
sufficient proof that he has not left them with- 
out ample safeguards against the dangers to 
which, in this ^mixture with a sinful world, 
they are unavoidably exposed. One of the 
most important of these safeguards meets us in 
the fact that the earthly is designed to be, as it 
were, a mirror to reflect to us the heavenly — 
that the objects the best known and most 
familiar with which we are surrounded in our 
weekly path along the work-day' world, are each 
of them intended to be the types, the counter- 
parts of eternal and spiritual things. The 
lordly sun, to take one instance, in his circuit 
through the heavens, testifies to us of that 
“ Sun of Righteousness” who arises with “heal- 
ing in his w ings.” The lowly flower, to take 
another instance, as it springs beneath our feet, 
bears inscribed on stem, and leaf, and blossom, 
the record of a resurrection from the dead. 
Thus may we go forth from the study of the 
word of Hod in the morning, upon our walk of 
duty for the day, and carry along wdth us 
multiplied analogies, traced by the Holy Spirit 


upon its pages for our instruction, between all 
that we see around us, and all that we should 
meditate upon within. In reality, therefore, it 
is with helps, not with hindrances (would w'e 
but use them aright) that we are encompassed ; 
our worldly avocations are designed to further, 
not to retard, our “ growth in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesu^ 
Christ.” To furnish us with one of the most 
obvious and yet neglected of these analogies is 
the evident object of our text. “Be not 
deceived,” saith the inspired apostle, (the heart 
is deceitful — Satan is a deceiver,) “ God is not 
mocked (he would be mocked were we to reap 
the opposite of that which we had sown,) “ w hat- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap ; he 
that sow'eth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption ; he that soweth to the spirit shall 
of the spirit reap life everlasting.’*^ For a 
refutation of one of Satan’s worst deceits, iht' 
deceit, namely, that man may earn hell con- 
tinuously, and yet win heaven at last — that he 
may choose death and yet inherit life — the 
inspired writer teaches us that we need only 
look, as we go forth along our daily walk, upon 
one of the most ordinary and universal of 
nature’s operations — “Whatsoever a man sowetli, 
tha,t shall ho also reap.” Hero is a rule to 
which there is no exception. No prophet, rapt 
by the Spirit into futurity, has ever foretold the 
destinies of nations or of individuals with greater 
accuracy than that with which the sower in the 
spring can predict the nature of the grain which 
in each successive field shall greet the reaper in 
the autumn. He can tell us with a certainty 
which admits not of a question that here, where 
nought save the red earth is now visible, shall 
bend by-and-bye the golden wheat, and there shall 
wave the silken bariey ; just because here the 
seed of wheat and there the seed of barley baa 
been sown. And as with the natural, so with 
the spiritual — as with the temporal, so with the 
eternal — as in the field of earth, so in the lieart 
of man — as it has been and it is in the successive 
harvests of the world, so shall it be in that one 
wide, universal harvest of which the seed is “ the 
word of Gt)d ” — of which the reapers shall be 
“ the angels ” — the wheat “ the children of the 
kingdom,” the tares “ the children of the wicked 
one.” “ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.” 

Not only in the natural world can we trace 
this unfailing connexion between the sowing and 
the reaping, and thence apply it to spiritual 
things; we can also detect a further (mvelop- 
ment of the same principle in the moral and 
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mtollectual creation, and ^ther thence a .dtiU 
stronger earnest of how rigidly it will substst 
hereafter. Is there, for^instance, no such thing 
as our being able to predict the character and 
circumstances of manhood from the education 
and the propensities of youth ? Does it need a 
supernatural revelation of the future to fore- 
warn the extravagant of bankruptcy, the 
drunkard of misery, the dissolute of disease? 
Or will not the formation of certain habits, the 
association with certain companions, enable us 
to trace out with almost geographical precision 
the downward road, though it be long — to 
point the mournful goal, though it be distant — of 
those who in any of these particulars are 
“ sowing to the flesh.** There sleeps not an old 
man, nor a man of middle age, in the grave- 
yards around us, whose history, were it written 
out before our eyes, would not illustrate and 
enforce this principle. It is an axiom which w'e 
may not only repeat as a prophecy above the 
infant’s cradle ; we may also affirm it as a matter 
of then verified history’ beside the old man*s 
dying bed. He is reaping then, with failing 
hand, the last sheaf of its love or of its hatred, 
of its joy or of its sorrow, which this world shall 
ever yield him, and lia i& reaping then as lie has 
sown. Now were the connexion between the 
sowing and the reaping to be less stringent, less 
manifest, with regard to the things of eternity, 
tha'n we thus prove it to be with regard to those 
of time — were it possible in the one instance, 
although we know it not to be so in the other, 
to reap what we had not sown — what would be 
the result ? AVTiy, it would be just this, that 
time would have in it more of stability, more of 
certainty than eternity ; that the life which now 
is would be superior in its character to that 
which is to come. Strange notion this, is it 
not ? to be for a moment entertained. Tct it 
is entertained by many, and the nature of the 
gospel’s plan of salvation is perverted into 
giving it support. Because the essence of that 
salvation is the pardon of sin — because that 
ardon is freely offered through the Saviours 
lood to the sinner, however polluted or ob- 
durate he may have been, who is enabled by a 
self-renouncing faith to take hold upon and to 
appropriate it — the possibility is therefore 
believed and acted upon (would that we could 
say but by few)^ of living without God in time, 
and reigning with him in eternity; of being 
followers of Satan here, and followers of the 
Lamb hereafter. If so, what, we ask, is the 
import of our text ? If it be possible to go on 
from youth to age miending time as though there 
were no eternity beyond it — speaking, acting, 
thinking, as though there were no God at all, or 
as though he were a wilful conniver at our sin — 
and then to pour forth from the d}ing bed the 


last dregs of the cup of life, an acceptable offering 
to him from whom all else had been perse- 
veringly withholden; then there is such^ a 
thing as reaping the very reverse of that which 
we have sown, and the apostle must have been 
in error when he affirmed that, “ whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.** A brief 
consideration of the terms which he employs 
will, however, help us further to the understand- 
ing of the truth of his position. 

The flesh and the spirit are frequently made 
use of by 8t. Paul to denote, the former the 
corrupt fallen natui*e which we derive from 
Adam, the latter the new and holy nature 
which, if true believers, we derive from the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Of this use of these terms there 
are several instances in the first thirteen verses 
of the eighth chapter of the epistle to the 
Homans. To sow, tliercfore, to the flesh is to 
walk after, to live for, and to mind the things 
belonging to our fallen earthly nature; to 
indulge, to pamper, to gratify its propensities 
and its affections. To sow to the spirit, on the; 
other hand, is to walk after, to live for, and to 
mind the things belonging to our new and 
heavenly nature ; to indulge in like manner its 
affections and desires. Now what, according to 
the estimate of our common understanding, 
must be the result upon .character of each ot 
these sowings of which the apostle speaks ? 
Must not the sowing to the flesh, the fallen 
nature, make tlie individual who practises it 
only fit to be the inhabitant of a fallen world ? 
must it not strengthen and perpetuate within 
him appetites and inclinations in the gratifica- 
tion of which alone can consist his happiness, 
the denial of which, rendered, as they have been 
by indulgence, part and parcel of his very being, 
must constitute his misery, and yet which could 
only find a sphere for their gratification in a 
world corrupt and fallen as is that to which they 
essentially belong ? Must not again the sowing 
to the spirit, the renewed nature, make him who 
practices it fit only to bo the inhabitant of 
a world pure and sinless and imdefiled? must it 
not make him “ mc(it for the inheritance of the 
saints in light ” — fit to be a joint-heir with the 
Ecdeemer in his kingdom, an associate with him 
upon his throne ? This is all we ask, character 
the result of conduct; fitness for a certain 
station, the consequence of qualities and disposi- 
tions previously acquired and exercised, and 
strengthened by the exercise: if this be con- 
ceded, then we establish in its fullest import the 
assertion of the text, “He that soweth to the 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption,” for the 
flesh is essentially corrupt. He shall carry 
with him into eternity the propensities and 
the passions which he ratified and rendered 
habitual and essential to Hmself in time. Nor 
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is this all. Here the sinner could gratify the 
propensities of his fallen nature, and he did so, 
little thinking that by so doing he was nourish- 
ing the fires within that hereafter should con- 
' Bume him. In eternity he shall reap the ripened 
liarvest of each side which in his life time he had 
sown. He will have his evil propensities 
increased a thousand-fold, but with no means, 
no appliances for their gratification — no gold 
for the gripe of his avarice, no wine for tlie 
thirst of his drunkenness, no sycophants to 
fawn on his ambition or to pander to his pride. 
How appallingly tremendous then must be the 
harvest he shall reap; a flame of corruption 
within him, more fierce, more pitiless, if such 
w'ere possible, than the undying worm and the 
unquenchable fire around! But, blessed be 
Grod, there is a contrast to this awful picture : 
“He that soweth to the spirit, shall of the 
spirit reap everlasting life.” He, too, shall 
carry into eternity desires and affections which 
have been rendered habitual in time; and the 
sentence, “ He that is holy let him be holy stiU,” 
having been pronounced upon him, the lover of 
light shall dwell in light, the seeker of life shall 
inherit life ; eternally fitted for companionship 
with Q-od, “ he shall follow the Lamb whitherso- 
ever he goeth” — ho shall “reap as ho has 
sown,'* an exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory. 

In what we have vmtten we do not by any 
means intend to deny that there have been, and 
may be, what are called deathbed conversions. 
In other wrords, we do not mean to deny that 
there have been, and may be, miracles — devia- 
tions from the usual operations of gracK* — any 
more than w'c mc;an to question that there liavo 
been such from the ordinary course of nature. 
We do not mean to question, for instance, that 
he who arrested by his grace the blasphemy 
yet quivering upon the lip of the dying thief, 
and turned it into prayer,* thus briugiug forth 
in a moment from his hardened and uncuitivated 
heart the ripened fruits of the life-giving Spirit, 
can and may again act similarly should he see 
fit so to do. This is just as undeniable as it is 
that he who once fed a mighty multitude in the 
wilderness with a few small loaves and fishes, 
could at any moment, should it so please him, 
bring food convenient for the use of man out of 
a previously untilled soil. But the truth which 
we would seek to impress is just this, that the 
one is as much a miracle — as much a departure 
from the way in which Gnd ordinarily works — 
in the economy of grace, as the other is in the 
economy of nature. ^ The deathbed conversion is 
as strikmg a deviation from the rule of our text, 
“whatsoever a man Boweth that shall he also 


* Compare Matt, xxvii. 44, with Luke xxUi. 40, 43. j 
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reap,” as would be a harvest gathered from an 
unsown field. Were you to see a farmer neg- 
lecting to sow his land, or sowing it witn 
thistles in the spring, and relying upon a miracle 
for his harvest in the autumn, you would at 
once, and without for a moment meaning 
thereby to question the miraculous power of the 
Most High, pronounce him under the influence 
of infatuation, and affirm that as he was sowing 
so should he reap. Even so, if you, reader, 
be living in sin and without God, living only in 
and for the business and the amusements of this 
present world, and trusting to a deathbed re- 
pentance by and by, you must be pronounced 
infatuated, and it must be affirmed of you that 
“ sowing to the flesh, you shall of the flesh reap 
corruption.” 

Speak, then, and think as you may of the free- 
dom of the gospel’s salvation, and of the all- 
atoning efficacy of the blood of Christ, and you 
can never speaK of th(?m too frequently or value 
them too highly ; yet derive not from them 
wiiat they never were intended to afiord you — 
nil encouragement to mock God, and to deceive 
your own soul by trifling with a now offered sal- 
T,*ition ! To do so is to “ sow to the flesh,” from 
which the only harvest is “ corruption.” Show, 
on tlie contrary, how you appreciate its freedom 
and its fiilnoss, by vow, whilst you arc called, 
draw'ing nigh, vow while it is ofiered accepting 
and embracing it. To do this is to “sow to the 
spirit,” and — be is faithful who hath promised 
— ^you shall “ of the spirit reap life everlasting.” 


IIELIGIOUS PEEPLEXITIES OP A 
PHILOSOPHER. 

A BOOKSELLER of Leipzig has lately published 
a com])lete edition of the works of the celebrated 
German critic August Wilhelm Von Schlegel. 
The first volume contains the author’s mis- 
cellaneous French productions, and especially 
two series of aphorisms as detached thoughts on 
the subject of religion. By way of introduc- 
tion to these aphorisms the editor has reprinted 
two letters, which we believe will interest our 
readers. The first is addressed by Schlegel to 
a French lady, with whom he was intimate ; the 
other is the lady’s answer. What a difference 
betB'een these two letters ! How poor, how 
cold, how inefficient the world’s learning and 
the world’s wit compared with the knowledge 
of Christ crucified ! 

From the philosopher’s communication we 
gather that the Duchess de Broglie, touched, as 
every true Christian would have been, with the 
melancholy spectacle of a man of Schlegel’s 
attainments, groping as it were in the dark on 
questions of the highest moment, had frequently 
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demns me in the presence of the Divine law. 1 
have transgressed it in many respects ; I have 
not fulfilled any of its commands as they ought 
to be fulfilled in spirit and in truth. I repeat, in 
sincerity and without false humility, the confes- 
sion of the savage chief converted to Chris- 
tianity, ‘ I have done much evil and no good,’ 
nothing really essentially good; nothing of 
which the love of God and my neighbour was 
the motive, without mixture of vanity and sell- 
ishness. With such a sense of sin I would 
not land upon the shore of eternity without a 
Saviour ; I would not present myself before a 
holy God whom I have oftended without a Me- 
diator, without an assurance of pardon. I dare 
not consent to lower my standard of holiness, 
and endeavour to persuade myself that my own 
works are meritorious, for I should not succeed 
in the attempt. No sophistry could destroy that 
perception of real holiness which I have attained 
by the same faculty of the soul which reveals to 
me God in Christ. I am, besides, persuaded 
that those lax and easy notions of morality 
which we entertain while in life and health, will 
not satisfy us on the bed of death ; then we shall 
view our past life in its true light, and in snch 
colours as must terrify every soul that has not 
found a Saviour. I liave dready experienced 
this, and no human arguments can remove the 
impression. 

Now, you will perceive that, in this state of 
mind, the gospel brings to me peace, for iliis 
world and for another. I assent to the truth of 
all its declarations, and receive with joy and gra- 
titude all its promises. The summary of my 
faith is simple, but it is immoveable. 1 believe 
and feel myself condemned by my own w'orks. 
Jesus Christ gives a complete and gratuitous 
pardon. His sacrifice atones for all my sins, and 
restores me to the favour of God ; and his Holy 
Spirit renews my heart, which, of itself, is desti- 
tute of holiness. The Spirit of God, by changing 
my nature, renders me capable of pure and holy 
happiness. Could I enjoy heaven with a polluted 
mind ? No ; heaven itself would be hell to me. 
It is not bodily pain that I dread ; neither do tho 
demons nor the flames of hell affright me so 
much, but I know by experience tliat th(> mind 
can suffer far keener anguish than all the tor- 
tures of the body, w'hen it is left void, deprived 
of every object in which it delights, and can find 
nothing around to love. If, here, I centre my 
happiness in the world, and the admiration of 
ray fellow-mortals — in the possession of riches, 
influence, and all the gratifications of sense and 
vanity — how could I enjoy heaven, wlierc there 
is nothing hut love, obedience, and hoJluess? 
There could be no greater punishment than 
paradise itself, to a soul deprived of the love of 
Gk)d, and of every earthly enjoyment, I seize, 
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then, the hand which is held out to me ; the help 
which is offered me. 1 pray for that Spirit 
which must fit me for an eternal future. I ask 
it with a perfect confidence of obtaining it ; for 
God has solemnly promised to give it to those 
who ask him. This is my faith. The aspect of 
the world, the examples which surround me, 
confirm it more and more; the faith of other 
Christians fortifies mine; their holiness affects 
and edifies me. But w^ere laloue in the w orld — 
were there no historical evidence of the gospel, 
no church, no preacher, that gospel would not be 
less necessary to me to live and die by. 1 take 
it for myself', irrespective of what others may 
think fit to do. I shall be calh’d to account for 
the truths which I have accepted or refused. 
This, then, my dear friend, is my confession of 
faith. I must say, I heartily wish it were yours. 
1 neitlier condemn nor judge auy one ; but as I 
see that there is peace for me ouly in Jesus 
Christ, it is natural that I should not feel easy 
about the state of others, unless I know them to 
be under his guardian wing. Bo not be offended 
with me ; for if I were less desii'ous of what I 
believe to he the good of your soul, I should love 
you less. I have written my thoughts much at 
length upon all these subjects. If this should 
interest you, give mo tho address to which 1 may 
direct a parcel for you. But if you do not care 
about it, it will not at all astomsh me. I do not 
believe that the voice of man can make truth 
penetrate tho heart. The Spirit of God still 
speaks, and it is him whom w'e must listen to. Of 
course, 1 liave not intended hero to prove to 
you the divine origin of the gospel. I know that 
there are historical and philosophical evidences 
of a nature to satisfy the highest reason. I per- 
ceive near mo the most powerful mind I know, 
that of my husband, unshaken in his belief of tho 
historical and philosophical truth of the gospel. 
But 1 am not able to contest these points with 
you. I have only spoken subjectively, and as 
yt. Peter says, 1 have ‘given you the reason 
of my hope.’ May it become yours one day, 
my dear friend ! Accept tho expression of my 
sincere regard.” 


THE LEPEirS COTTAGE. 

As I w^as travelling a few^ years ago through the 
south of Erance and into Piedmont, I chanced to 
spend some hours in the secluded little towm of 
, in the outskirts of w’hich place I saw an iso- 
lated cottage, before which was a garden so 
pretty and neatly kept that I drew near, if pos- 
sible to discover w^ho w’ere its inhabitants. I 
w^as soon informed, by a board hung outside 
the garden rail, on which was written a warn- 
ing to passers-by, that the precincts were pol- 
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luted, for a leper dwelt there. I had paused a 
tew minutes on reading this" caution; a certain 
feeling of awe and compassion creeping over me 
at the thought of one of Gk)d’8 creatures being 
so grievously afficted, and I felt a strong desire, 
if it were possible, to sec, and perhaps give some 
comfort to, this unhappy fellow being. 

I did not stand there long, before the poor 
leper came from his dwelling, and began busy- 
ing himself with some of his beautiful flowers. 

I ventured to speak first, and tell him how I 
admired his fragrant garden. “ Alas !” he replied, 
“they are my only earthly companions, and 
oven them my touch so contaminates, that I dare 
not ofler you one of my roses.’* 

I thanked him, and said it would be a pity to 
cull or displace them from where nature had 
made them so gratefullv to blow. The leper 
sighed, and then said, “ Not many, sir, who pass 
this way, venture or care to stop to give me a few 
cheering words; but if you feel inclined, you 
will be safe on the little bench outside the railing, 
and we may have a few moments’ conversation.^* 

I said I should be happy, and asked him some 
questions relative to his sad position, drawing 
from him the following narrative. He said, “ 1 
and my brother and sister were all three lepers, 
W’hich dreadful affliction first visited us when we 
w ere little more than ten years old. It has pleased 
God to prolong my mournful existence till now 
that I am forty. In the last twenty-five years, 
many severe afilictions have been, in God’s wis- 
dom, sent to me, but still until within the last 
two years I have had the comfort of not being 
quite alone, for my sister — my much loved sister 
— ^was with me, till it pleased 6 od in his wisdom to 
remove her from a life of sorrow^, to one I trust of 
happiness above. When first seized with our 
grievous malady, we were sent to a leper-house, 
where my brother died. Our parents w'e never 
saw more, but on their death they left us a 
small sum, with which we were enabled to leave 
the hospital and purchase this little house and 
garden, here to five for God and each other. 
Years glided calmly by, wo never went beyond 
our tiny enclosure, and few came near us save 
those appointed to deposit our provisions and 
other necessaries at the garden gate. With our 
flowers, and a few books our kind pastor sent us, 
we were happy, contented, and resigned to the 
will of God. At last my sitfter’s health seemed 
more failing, her leprosy became more deadly, 
and I saw with deep grief that my beloved com- 
anion would bo taken from me. For some time 
efore she died, she lost all power in her limbs, 
and in order to cheer and rerresh her, I used the 
little strength left me to carry her to our cottage- 
door, while a few of those sweet flowers which I 
picked daily for her, made a smile of joy play 
peaceiully on her gentle countenance. Then I 


read to her passages from our favourite books, and 
by her chair I used to pray that God might still 
spare her to me, or that one common grave might 
receive us ; I prayed amiss, for neither prayer 
was granted, and my sister grew daily worse, 
till at last the day^ came when I had to rive her 
up for ever. Belore she died, she callea me to 
her, said farewell, and then asked me to pray 
with her ; when I had finished doing whi^, 1 
found her spirit had fled, her hands, clasped in 
supplication, having fallen powerlessly on her 
breast. And thus I was left alone.” “ And yet 
not all alone, my friend,” I observed, when the 
leper had concluded his narrative ; “ God, I trust, 
is with you, and as he loves his children so does ho 
chasten them and lead them through deep waters 
to the haven of eternal bliss. Your tale is B(id 
indeed ; you have been sorely tried, but be of good 
courage, for God has said to them who truly 
put their trust in him, and love and follow his 
dear Son, ‘ I will never leave you nor forsake 
you.’ ” 

A few other remarks, which it would not inte- 
rest my readers were I to repeat, followed, and 
we parted. 

Un my return some months later, I stopped 

again at the village of S , to see ii the 

poor leper were still there, but I heard he had 
gone from this world of toil and woe. None 
could tell me of his last moments, for alone and 
deserted his spirit had fled ; and the exact day 
or hour of his death, no man in the village knew. 
From the tenor of his remarks to me, however, 
I trust his end was peace. At all events I hope 
that the contemplation of a trial such as he had to 
bear from an awful disease, happily now extinct 
ill this country, may make us more grateful for 
the blessing of health and the society of our 
fellow men. Even after death, none had dared 
to approach to bury the remains of the leper, 
and the house itself where he resided was burnt. 

Strikingly do aU the circumstances recall those 
miracles of mercy performed by our Lord on this 
unhappy class; miracles that typically yet 
graphically represent the work by which a 
sinner is cleansed from the guilt and poUiition 
of sin. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

78. What are angels ? and how are they employed? 

79. Why were the Levites scattered? 

80. How was that curse turned into a blessing T 

81. To which son of Jacob was the birthright given 
when taken from Reuben ? 

82. Prove that omnipotence is an attribute of Deity. 

83. 'WTiero do you find this attribute ascribed to 
Christ ? 

84. Find some passages in which the pre-existence of 
Jesus is assorted. 

83. What ancient nation was famed for skill in hewing 
timber ? 
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THE HAPPY SPUING. i grew up, lie amply repaid u hafc was bestowed on him. 

t i... 1 - only was ho an amiable, docile, affectionate child, 

Z TSg? un^to S S ! kut 1- 4vly loar^od to feor God and^ feel hie p^seoce. 
.«.aJr k«K f ' Evcrythiug beautiful was more beautiful to him because 

fbo wjr ■ GodmadTit. everything bright and glorious reminded 

when the cowelipe were eoattored over the flelde , J eveVhing p-ond and terrible 

like golden epangles, and , ,,t„ ’f <nie thunder was to him 

.d Uiroegh the oeL’to&'d S h'amSm-. root s 1 *«*‘*^8 ‘‘‘““R 


green, half purple, was falling on the woods; 
when the cowslips were scattered over the fields i 
like golden spangles, and I 

•* Tire primrose ore Irer time , 

Pcepod through the moss that clothed tlie hcwihom'a root ; 


and the winter torrents had softened into gentle rivulets, I It is hai*dly uecessa^ to say, with such tastes and dis- 
rippling pleasantly over their uneven beds with such a ! positions, that Georgie was a happy child. But it was 
Imling sound as if the great Creator himself was whis- ’ remarked that, as if there were some strange sympathy 
poring to liis creatures "Peace;" and there was music , between his mind and the season of his birth, he was 
from every tree, and freshness in every breeze, and all ' always most happy in spring. Summer was beautiful, ho 
things seemed beautiful, glad, and happy; just then a said, and autumn was good, but he loved spring the 
little baby first opened his eyes upon this world, and a ; best. The first primrose, or the first green bud was to 
never-dying soul that was made for heaven became for a him a treasure of far greater enjoyment than the miser 
while an inhabitant of earth. ! finds in his gold. 

'Hiat little boy was the child of joyful parents. The We have known some personstwho have imbibed an 
day he was bom, they had prayed for him; and when unhappy superstition about cei.|)in seasons, and had 
God gave him, their hearts were full of gratitude to the learned to i>ersuado themselves at when those seasons 
Giver, as well as love for the gift. Mr. and Mrs, Wilson \ returned some sad event always happened to them, 
had indeed been happy before they received him; how ' Geoj^e Wilson’s feeling was the very reverse of this, 
could they be otherwise, for they were Christhuis ? but and he used to sa) that when spring came round somc- 
they were doubly hapjjy now ; and when the blue-eyed thing pleasant always hai)pened to him. It might be so, 
babe first lay slumbering upon his mother’s arm, his father or it might be only the cheerfulness of his own mind 
knelt beside her, and in prayer they gave their child to casting its light on all tlint took place; but so it was, 
God, and promised to bring him up for heaven. that while he loved not other seasons less, he loved 

They never forgot their promise. Their neighbours spring better every year. He called it " happy spring." 
said tiiiat littlo George Wilson was a wondrous child; that But soon George Wilson was no longer a child; his 
he was " bora good,” and had none of those evils in his childish fancies had passed away, and his childish say 
heart that other children show so early. It was a great ings were heard no more. Spring was indeed " happy 
mistake. His parents saw plainly enough that he was by spring” to him still, hut its presence suggested to him 
nature just like every child (with the exception of One) tno ghts deeper and higher than those connected with 
tliat was ever bora into this world. But oh! the close- the first tender bud or the fii-st pale primrose. He 
ness with which the mother’s eye watched him from his looked around him and he saw multitudes in the spring- 
earliest infancy, to detect the first budding of evil pas- time of life, human plants running wild on the world's 
sion; and the gentleness with which she strove to correct highw’ays, crushed and perhaps destroyed. These he 
it; and the care with which she guarded him from what longed to gather, to tend, to water, and finally to trails- 
was corrupting; and the diligence with which she tried plant into the garden of the Lord. 

to infuse whatever was good and holy. Truly a mother's He began this work as a sabbath -school teacher. On 
is a great work. Mothers! mothers! are you all the day when he completed his fifteenth year he first sat 
performing it? Do you remember that you can do down before a group of long neglected ones; his resolu- 
that which is scarcely possible to any one besides; tion was made, not to be satisfied with imparting know- 
you can begin at the very begiiuiing of your child’s edu- ledge, but to " win souls.’’ " Heaven soils everything 
cation. to labour,” says the ancient proverb, and Geoi’ge la- 

And has the father nothing to do? Oh yes, a great houred in prayer, in study, in self-discipline, in iustruct- 
deal; bat he is necessarily absent great part of the day; ing otheis, and be obtained what he sought. Spring 
he is in his shop, or in his office, or in his counting-house, returned again and fouml him happier than ever in the 

or in his farm, or in his study, or about his parish ; he is hope that through him sinners had been brought to 

in his place, and bow pleasant for him to know, while he Jesus. 

isthusoccupied, that the mother is in Aers, and that "the Once more his favourite season has appeared; only 
heart of her husband can safely trust in her.” once more for George Wilson. He is lying on the bed of 

Now just think you see a picture of little Georgie’s death. His days on earth are cut short in the morning, 
father and mother, when the morning’s work is over, and j but au eternal day is opening before him, and his eoul Is 
Mr. Wilson sits down to spend a quiet evening with full of joy. This is indeed his most " happy spring,” 

those he loves. With bis cheerful partner beside him, A father's agony, a mother’s tears, are out of place beside 

and his smiling boy upon his knee, he listens to the his- { him; tliey cau bul rejoice in his approaching blessedness; 
tory of the past day, and sets his seal to the mother’s > and when the last breath isdravmand the pale clay alone 
instructions by his sympathy, his counsel, his encourage- ' is left, they are consoled by thinking how even t/tat is as 
meut, or his approbation. _ i precious seed, " sown in corraption to be raised in incor- 

Such parents never lose their labour; their Father in J ruption,” and to flourish in we beauty of an unfading 
heaven never permits It. Year by year, as little (^oigie j spring. 



THE STOEY OF A POCKET BIBLE. 

Foa many mouths my existence was a blank. 
On tlie death of my late owucr I was not suf- 
fered to remain in the chamber, but was thrust 
into a dark closet among a few articles of little 
worth, and the key of the door was turned upon 
me. 

When I was released from my confinement, 
the sun was shining brightly into the chamber, 
and I perceived that manj changes had taken 
place since I last felt the liglit.. The solemnity 
of death no longer hung around j and the first, 

Ho. SO PDBUSnKD Avm. 12, 1855 


, as well as every otlier couiitenauco I afterwards 
encountered was new and strange to me. I soon 
discovered, indeed, tliat an entire change had 
been efiected shortly after the death of my late 

E ossessor. His sorrowing widow and daughter 
ad retired from the mansion, to give place to 
the heir ; while old servants had been dismissed, 
and new ones introduced. I further learned 
that the conduct of tlie young man ■yehom I 
must now call my owner, had been criminalh” 
and unnaturally harsh and unfeeling towar<Js 
those whom lie was bound to love and cherish. 
The father, witli tho foolish infatuation of too 
many who do not willingly think of death, had 
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delayed making a will until it wras too late, and 
had, tliorefore, made no permanent provision for 
those whom he best loved; who had been 
hurriedly compelled to leave their ancient liome ; 
and abandoned to comparative poverty and 
neglect by the dissolute youth who now re- 
velled in his father’s w’ealth. 

]My tirat reception by this young man fore- 
warned me of th(‘ treatment I might theiicefor- 
w’ard expect. He laid hands roughly and irre- 
verently upon me, and laughed sneeringly while 
he exclaimed that there were llibles enough in 
the house already, and that he did not think 
his old father had been such a saint ! He then 
threw me contemptuously on the floor, into a 
corner of the room, wdiero I lay for some time 
unheeded. The features of my new owmer, I 
should add, were marked with traces of degrad- 
ing vice ; and his language, though he uttered 
but few words, gave evidence of a mind steeped 
in profligacy. 

1 saw him no more for many months, and 
that was on the event of my h‘aving him, which 
I shall presently describe. The apartment in 
which I was, was, as I found, unoccupied, aud, 
indeed, generally avoidc'd a> being tin; scone of 
its late proprietor’s deith ; and his son, especially, 
never willingly entered it. Thus 1 was once 
more abandoned to in'gleet. 

Occasionally, however, it was made a guest 
chamber; and in preparing it I'or the receptioii 
of one of my owner’s visitors, 1 was found by a 
servant-maid, in the ignominious situation iuto 
which 1 had been cast, aud covered with du.st ; 
of this she disencumbered me, and llien placed 
me in a more honourable position on the dress- 
instable. 

But there I remained equally unnoticed: 
^ests came and went ; but they Were such as 
desired to have no acquaintance with me, and 
they paid no regard to my presence, except by 
expressions of wonder that such a strange and 
unwelcome chamber companion should have 
found place tAere. 

Meanwhile, I could but be aware that habits 
of dissipation were making havoc with the 
wealth which had descended to my present 
possessor. Though he dealt out hia substance 
penuriously to those who had such strong claims 
upon his justice and natural regards, he was 
profuse in all things which related to hia own 
personal indulgence. He denied himself no 
ratification which — utterly disregardless of the 
future— -money could procure ; and the habitation 
which had become his, became also the seat of 
riotous excess. Like the regal voluptuaiy of 
whom I tell, my owner seemed to have said in 
his heart, “ Go to now ; I will prove thee with 
mirth, therefore enjoy pleasure.” But unlike 
him, he had made no progress in the discovery 


that in everything short of the love of God, is 
vanity, sin, and ultimate mise^. And I be- 
thought me, in melancholy reflection, of the 
utterances of his experience and observation 
which live in my records, when this same volup- 
tuary exclaimed in the bitterness of his soul ; 
“ I hated all my labour which I had taken under 
the sun ; because I should leave it unto the man 
that shall be after me : and w'ho knoweth 
whether-he shall be a wise man or a fool ? Yet 
shall he have rule over all my labour wherein I 
have laboured, and wherein 1 have showed my- 
self wuse under the sun. This is also vanity !” 

Surely, thus might my late possessor have 
bemoaned himself I It was not difficult, indeed, 
to see how this course of reckless folly would 
end, unless my young owner should be stopped 
in his mad career. Hia wealth, of which he 
was thus prodigal, though amply sufficient for 
the true enjoyment of life, was not inexhaust- 
ible ; and it ra])idly diminished. 

I have now to tell of tlie occurrence which 
restored me to active employment in the service 
of my Grout 

It was late one evening that my solitude was 
interrupted by the entrance of one, younger by 
a few years than my owner. He was one of a 
miineroiis jjarty of guests, and the chamber had 
been pnqjared for his use. The day had been 
spent in idle 8])orts and the evening in noisy 
revelry, the sounds of which had invaded the 
quiet that otherwise prevailed around me. It 
was plain that the young man had, to some ex- 
tent, shared in these excesses ; his countenance 
was flushed, and his hands, too, as I presently 
found, were feverishly heated. Yet was there 
in his looks something that bespoke an openness, 
candour, and simplicity from which, in the hu- 
man countenance, I had long been estranged. 
Faiu, as I saw him, would t have wliisperod in his 
eartiie words of solemn warning with which 1 am 
charged, “ Enter not into the path of the wicked, 
and go not in the way of evil men. Avoid it; 
pass not by it ; turn from it, and pass away. 
For they eat tlie bread of wickedness, and drink 
the vviiic of violence. But the path of the just 
is as the shining light, tliat shineth more and 
more unto the perlect day. The way of tho 
w'icked is as darkness ; they know not at what 
they stiunble.” 

It was a bright moonlight night; and the 
youth threw himself on a chair by the window, 
which he gently opened, wliile he looked out 
upon the jdc'asant scene. For some time he 
sat in silence ; and when, at length, he closed 
the window, his brow was cooled with the evening 
breeze. 

“ A happy man, H. ought to be,” he said to 
himself; “ to bo lord of himself^ and master of a 
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place like this. But he does not seem so ; and 

il* all be true Why ! what have we here r” he 

exclaimed, breaking off from his soliloquy, as his 
quick eye fell upon me. “The last piece of 
lurniture, almost, that I should have expected 
to find in tliis house ! It must have been put 
here for a joke ; and a very senseless one,*’ he 
continued. And he turned away rather indig- 
nantly at the thought. 

Ho was in no mood to retire to rest, however. 
He trimmed his light, and paced the room in 
renewed silence, still glancing from time to time, 
as he passed the window, at the moon-lit scene 
which lay spread below and around. I know 
not what were his thoughts at that time ; but 
he suddenly stopped short, and took me in his 
hand. 

“Not H.’s, surely?” he muttered to him- 
self, as he loosened my clasps, and turned to the 
inscription on my earliest page. Tlie readers of 
my story will not have forgotten that inscrip- 
tion, nor wonder that long before the time of 
which I speak, it had been blotted w ith tears. 

The young man smiled faintly as he read the 
bygone record of parental love and hope; and 
was about to lay me down ; but he did not. 

“It will not be the first time,” he said, 
mustering courage ; “and it will not do me any 
harm, 1 suppose ; so let ns hear w hat you have 
got to say to me, friend:” and he turned over 
my pages. 

It was then that, as an arrow fi’om “ a bow 
drawn at a venture,” my words found entrance 
to a careless sinner. “ The fooL,'^ 1 replied, to 
his inquiring look, “ hath said in his heart. 
There is no Hod.” 

The jy^outh started, and hastily pushed me 
from him. “Pairly caught !” he said, and he 
again resumed his seat by the w indow. 

“‘No Q-od; no God!’” he repeated to him- 
self: “ ‘ The fool liath said in his heart. There 
is no God.* That fool am not 1,” he continued, 
spewing slowdy ; “ but — a bigger fool still — be- 
lieving and knowing that there «.y a God, I am 
living as though God, and the soul and heaven 
and hell, were all a madman’s dream!” 

He slowly undressed, and tlirew himself upon 
the bed ; but he could not sleep ; or, sleepmg, 
his mind was disturbed and his body restless. 
Through the night my w'ords again and again 
escaped his lips : “ ‘ The fool hath said in his 
heart, There is no God:’ the fool ; the fool.” 

“ Strange,” said the young man, w^hen he rose 
in the morning, “ tliat 1 cannot get this nonsense 
out of my mind. J ust as if I had never heard 
all that before. ‘The fool hath said in his 
heart. There is no God.* Well, w^e sliall see; I 
know my lesson perfectly, at all events — my 
text for the day, as my dear, good mother 
would have said* 
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“And, by the way,” continued the youth, 
still speaking half aloud to himself, “ I wonder 
if it is true that H. behaves to his mother so 
unhandsomely ? I am afraid it is ; I should not 
wonder at it ; but if I had known it before I 
came, I would not have come at all. I wonder 
how anybody can treat a mother with neglect ! 
If I were sure there were no God, I could not 
do that, and I would not if I could. But then, 
my poor mother is dead ; and perhaps that makes 
a difiierence. 

“Let me think, though,” he continued, in 
the same low tone, as he went on w ith his toilet; 
“ am I not neglecting her now ? Did not 1 pro- 
mise that, when she w’as gone, I w’ould not for- 
get and forsake the good old way, as she called 
it ; that I would not leave olf reading the Bible, 
and so forth ; and instead of sticking to my pro- 
mise, here 1 have been going on as though there 
w'ere no God.” 

He took me again in his hands, and, seating 
himself, held me some moments in silence. 
Strong feelings seemed to agitate his mind. 
At length he ventured to unclose my lips ; and 
by a strong eftbrt he compelled himself to re- 
ceive my justly deserved reproofs. I did not, 
how’ever, at tliat time, reproach him ; but rather, 
] addresxsed him in terms of gentle persuasion ; it 
may be that tlien he would not have borne the 
stern and cutting denunciations which other- 
Aviso I might liave hi'en •commissioned to de- 
liver. Jt was m mercy and tenderness, notin 
anger, th:tt 1 appc'aled to his aw akenuig feelings, 
and said : “ My son, forsake not the law of thy 
mother. Bind it continually upon thine heart, 
luid tie it about thy neck. When thou goest, 
it shall lead thee ; when thou aleepest, it shall 
keep thee ; and wlien tiiou awakest, it shall talk 
with thee. For the commandment is a lamp ; 
and tho law is liglit ; and tlie reproofs of instruc- 
tion are the way of life.” 

“ I knoAv it all,” he said, heaving a deep sigh, 
as he gently laid me dow n ; “ it is like the me- 
mory of sw eet music : my mother’s voice ! I 
shall never hear it again!” and tears rushed to 
his eyes. 

Then I knew that it had been said of one in 
old time, “ Lo, thou art unto them as a very 
lovely song, of one that hath a pleasant voice, and 
can play well on an instrument ; for they hear thy 
wmrds, but they do them not.” Will it be so 
with this young man ? 

He shortly ^terw'ards left the room ; and I 
saw no more of him for some liours. When he 
returned at mid-day, he seemed thoughtful ; but 
he did not address himself to me. At night, 
however, when he was once more in his chamber, 
he seemed disposed to renew our intercourse. 
He had retired earlier than on the previous even- 
ing j and whilo the sounds of revelry could be 
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faintly heard, from a distant apartment, he had 
taken me into his confidence, and communed 
with me in silence. 

The nert cvoniii", and the next, he retumod 
to tliis enp;a£;ement ; and sometiinos he was 
siirprist'd into tears, especially when I reminded 
him of the long-suffenng and patience of God, 
who is “ rich in mercy,” and whose invitation to 
rebellious man, through me, is, “Come now, 
and let us reason together, saith the Lord: 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall bo as 
white as snow ; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.” 

“ I must leave this place,” he said, one night 
after ho had been holding communication with 
me ; and I still rested on the table before him, 
while he leaned over me ; “I am daily led into 
temptation here. God help me!” and once 
more, tears fell fast upon me. 

That night, before he lay down, he cast him- 
self humbly before his God. Had any beside 
myself been present, they woidd have iieard no 
sound of distinguisliable words ; but He who 
“looketh on the heart,” and knows what passes 
there, whose eyes are in every place, beholding 
the evil and the good, witnessed tlie struggle 
which was going on, and heard the ery of pemi- 
tence and grief. Nay, was nol- he tlum taking 
part in that struggle ; ajid, by his Spirit, helping 
the infirmities of one whos(i findings wt re, “ 1 
will arise and go niito my Father!” “tlm Spirit 
itsedf making intercession, nith groanings wiiicli 
conld not bo utien‘d P” 

“ Have you any partieidar regard for this 
Bible?” the young man asked bis host, ou the 
following morning. He bad previously an- 
nounced his intention of returning homeward; 
and, at the time be spoke, held me in liis hand. 

My young and ])rofligate owner burst into a 
loud and scornful laugh, dt'claring tliat, in bis 
whole life, he bad never had siudi an odd ques- 
tion put to him bctVmi ; and asking bis yonng 
guest where be could have* j)icked mo uj). “ i 
thought,” be added, “that J bad put all tliat 
sort of tiling out of the way.” 

He found it in liis bofl-cliamber, the young I 
man replied ; and then my owner remembered ' 
having found me in the dark closet, and thrown 
me into a comer of the room. 

“ You do not ]iarticnlarly value it, then ?” 
the young guest asked : “ and if so, will you give 
it to me ?” 

Once more, my owner laughed boisterously 
and immoderately. “ I do believe,” he added, 

“ that is the cause of your having been so glum 
since you have been here. I have half a mind 
to say ‘No,* to you; but as I don’t care a 
button for all the Bibles that ever were printed, 
take it, and make what you like of it.” • 

The young guest thanked his host cordially ; 


“But will von,” he added, “ put another in its 
place ?” 

No, my owner declared he w'ould not. “ But 
don’t let that make any difierenee to you,” he 
added; “ for I toll you plainly that if you leave 
the pestilent book behind, 1 shall put it w'lierc it 
shall not be seen again.” 

I need not rept'at wdiat more passed, it was 
not much : a few' hours later, I was again on my 
travels ; and, for that time, 1 saw my late owner 
no more. 

ILLUSTEATIONS 01’ SCEJPTUBE FEOM 
THE NINEVEH JMAEBLES- 

NIMBOn, THE EO UNDER OT NINEA^EH. 

Gen. X. 8 — 12. “And Cusli be^at Nimrod: he bepan 
to he a miRlity one in the eartlj. He was a mighty 
hnnter hefoiv the Lord : wlioreforc it in said, Kven as 
Nimrod tlio mighty luinter heforo the Lor<I. Aiul the 
beginning of his kingdom A\as Babel, and Ereeh, and 
Acead, and Culiieh, in the land of Shinar. Out of them 
went foi’th Asshur, and hnildod Nintueh, and ihe city 
Ih'hohoth and (.'.ilnli, and Besen hetw(.vn Nine\eh and 
Cidah : the same is a gnsat city.” 

This is an extract from tlie inspired record 
which Moses has giviui of “the families of the 
sons of Noali, al’hT llu' gcmei’alions in their 
jiations ; and by these were tlie nations divided 
in th(' e.arlh after the tlood.” Among “the 
earth’s first futluTs,” the “mighty hunter” 
liolds a eoinpiciions plaece He was the great 
grandson of Noah, and although apparently 
the youngest son of (hish, ho soon left his 
brotlnu’s in the I’ear of liis ambitions course. 
“He began to bo a inigbty one in the earth.” 
He was probably gigantic in stature, ns the 
Hebrew word wo have renden'd “mighty” 
implies, and nunarkablo for those physical 
qualities of stviMigth, speed, and courage which 
are essential to the “mighty hunter.” At a 
time w'lien the (‘arth had “ few' men in it,” and 
wild and ravi imus animals eonttuided W'ith man 
for its possc'^sion, Uk* feats of the “mighty 
hunter” commanded the gratitude and admira- 
tion of liis fidlow' men, who rc'garded him as 
their protector and chdiverer. It is probable 
tliat w hile bunting dow'n the savage beasts tliat 
abounded in the swamps and jungles of Mesopo- 
tamia, and gaining the applause and confidence 
of his companions, he was fired w'ith ambition 
for higher conquests, and heeamo “a mighty 
hunter before the Lord.” God, whose eyes are 
“ every w'herc, beholding the evil and the good,” 
is often described as giving his special attention 
to particular objects. “ The eyes of the Lord 
run to and Iro throughout the earth.”* Nimrod 
was in another sense specially “before the 
Lord,” while gaining the ascendency over bis 

* 2 Chron. xvi. 9. 
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fellows, aud pursuing liis course of aggression 
and conquest. 

The tradition which refers to Nimrod as the 
first man who wore a kingly crown, points (says 
Mr. Bonomi) to “a fact more significant than 
the assumption of a new ornament of dress, or 
even tlie conquest of a province. His reign 
introduced to tluj world anew system of relations 
between the governor and the govi'med. Tlie 
authority of the former rulers had rested on the 
feeling of kindred; and the ascendency of the 
chief was an image of parental control. Nimrod, 
on the contrary, was a sovereign of territory and 
of men, irrespective of personalties. Hitherto 
1 here had bc(*n tribes, enlarged families — society ; 
now there was a nation, a political community — 
the state.” 

The sad cftccta of arbitrary power, on its 
possessors as well as on its subjects, are seen in 
the immediate desemidants of iNoah, and gi\e an 
airof great probability to the representation which 
Josephus furnishes of the character of Nimrod, 
“ who excited the peophi to such an affront aud 
contempt of God (the buihling of Babel). Ho 
was a bold man, and of great strength of band. 
He persuaded them not to ascribe it to God as 
if it were through bis m(‘ans tlu‘y w(T(‘ hajipy, 
but to believe it Avas their own courage that 
procured them ba])j)inc'Hs. Ho also gradually 
changed the goveriiiueiit into tyraimy — seeing 
no other way of turning men from the fear of 
God, but to bring them into constant dependence 
on his power.”* 

His first dominion was over Babylon and the 
otluT cities mentioned in the text, after which 
(according to the marginal reading) “ he went 
out into Assyria,” and “ budded Nineveh,” 
which is described as “a great city.” 

It might naturally be expected that the ruins 
of Nineveh, so rich in memorials of its great men 
and their conquests, would preserve some monu- 
mental record of its founder, and that if there 
were any such record, it W'ould furnish the 
characteristic exploits of the “ mighty hunter.” 
“Now there is no reason (as Koseumuller 
observes) to suppose the Niuus of history a 
different person from the Nimrod of Scripture 
and Col. Bawlinson tells us that the name of 
Ninus frequently occurs in the sculptures, and 
on the bricks found in the palace of Nimroiid, 
whilo the hero is Bupj)osed to be seen in tlie 
heroic person portrayed in the groups of figures 
engaged in the sport of hunting wild beasts. 
He 18 always represented as displaying pro- 
digious strength in his conflict with lions and 
leopards, and in the chase of wild bulls. 

Still older than the ruins of Nimroud are those 
of Khorsabad, on whose walls, both without and 


within the palace, we find a gigantic figure, 
wdiich has been spoken of as the Assyrian 
Hercules, but which Mr. Bonomi has suc- 
ceeded in identifying as that of “the mighty 
hunter.” 

This figure is found on the great portal 
forming the centre of the facade, between the 
colossal Aviuged figures of bulls with human 
heads; and again in a similar position at the 
entrance into one of the interior courts. He is 
rt'presented as of gigantic proportions, holding 
in his left arm a lion, Avhich he appears ready to 
strangle by prt'ssing against his side. The 
artist well depicts the strength of the “ mighty 
hunter,” by the contrast between the rage and 
suffering of the lion, and the calmness of repose 
of the man from whose firm grip he vainly strives 
to escape.* 

In his right hand this figure holds an instru- 
ment which resembh's the bornerang of the 
Australians — a curved stick, A\hicli has the sin- 
gidar property of returning to within a few 
yards of the person by Avhom it is thrown. 
This remarkable instrument, Avbicli excited much 
attention in this country a few years since, is in 
use by the inhabitants of the desert between the 
Nile and the Bed Sea, by the Himga Munga of 
South Africa, and was found by Denham and 
Clapperton in their journey to Timbuctoo, 
being used by ditterent nations for hunting and 
for war. 

Thus at a period nearly four thousand years 
aftc'r his bold and daring exploits, wo can look 
on the memorial of this “mighty one in the 
earth,” and sec the rcpre*sentation of the 
costume he w'ore, the weapon he employed, it 
may be the aspect he presented, and certain^ a 
remarkable illustration of that faithful recora in 
Avhich his history is preserved. 

THE SIEGE OF MANSOUL. 

COMCLU6ION. 

The drawn battle between the forces of Diabolus 
and those of Emmanuel, stimulated by the pro- 
mised presence and aid of the Prince him- 
self, is described by Bunyan with much force 
and energy. But how can any army of doubters, 
liow numerous soever it may be, long wdthstmd 
tlio conflict when the Captain of Salvation him- 
self takes the field ? The enemy met with dia- 
couifituro and disgrace. The doubters were so 
completely worsted, that “they all fell down 
slain before the Prince and his royal army j there 
was not left so much as one doubter alive ; they 
lay upon the ground dead inen.”^ And now the 
victorious Prince makes his triumphant entry 

♦ This figure may be seen in the Assyrian Court of the 
new Crystal Palace. 


♦ Antiq. book i. cap. 4. 
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into the town of Mansoul. The gates are set 
wide open: the most jubilant music greets 
him ; the Captains Credence, Good-hope, Cha- 
rity, Patience, do him homage ; on every hand 
the cry of welcome is raised ; the dignitaries of 
the fortress salute Emmanuel, and render him 
thanks for not having taken vengeance of their 
sins, whilst he marches direct for the citadel 
(the heart); the people prostrate themselves 
before him with tears and prayers ; whilst the 
Prince, as a token of the perfect restoration of 
his royal favour, bestow s the richest presents on 
the Mansoulians, and orders them to w'ash them- 
selves in the fountain “ set open for sin and un- 
cleanness.’* The favours oi Christ are alw’ays, 
however, intended to be stimulants, not opiates. 
He visits the soul not merely to give it ease, but 
to excite to new efforts against the fleshly lusts 
which war wdthin ; and Mansoul being thus for- 
given, commences with renewed earnestness a 
search for those hidden Diabolonians who h;|d 
up to this time escaped unhurt. Eoremost in 
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this new enterprise was my Lord Will-be-will, 
who, animatecl by the regard shown to him, 
“ pursued the rebels night and day, and did put 
them now to sore distress.” 

The aptness of Bunyan’s allegory and the 
skilM manner in which he has earned it out, 


appear Iremarkably in this paart of the story. 

know from too sorrowful intelligence hoiv, 
in a great siege like that now going on in the 
East, the remains of the dead add not a little to 
the discomfort and dangers of the survivors, and 
how the burial of the slain becomes a sacred 
duty, prompted not only by the tenderness, but 
the safety of those who remain in the vicinity 
of the field. Bunyan, in like manner, repre- 
sents (how truly !) that the very remembrance of 
old sins is perilous to those who have been 
heretofore misled by them. And thus runs the 
parallel. 

“ After things w'ere thus put into order in the 
famous town of Mansoul, care was taken that 
the townsmen should, without delay, appoint 
some to go forth into the plain, to bury the dead 
that were there — lest the fumes and ill savours 
that would arise from them might infect the 

air ISo order was given by the lord mayor, 

that wise and trusty friend of the town of Man- 
soul, that pt'rsons shoidd be employed about 
this necessary business; and Mr. Godly-fear 
and one Mr. E pright were to be overseers about 
this matter. ISo persons W'ere put under them to 
work in the fields, and to bury the slain that lay 
dead in the plains. And these were their places 
of employment ; some were to make the graves, 
some to bury the dead, and some were to go to 
and fro in the plains and also , round about the 
borders of ]\Iansoul, to see if a skull, or a bone, 
or a piece of a bone of a doubter, w^as yet to be 
fouiiu ab(n(‘ ground aiiuvluTc near the corpora- 
tion; and if any w ere found, it was ordered that 
the searchei's that searched should set nj) a 
mark there b) , and a sign that those that were 
appointed to bury them might find it, and bury 
them out of sight, tliat tlie name and remem- 
brance of a Diaboloniau doubter might he blot- 
ted out from under heaven, and that the chil- 
dren and they that w ere to be born in Mansoul 
might not know , if possibl(‘, what a skull, what 
a bone, or a piece of a bone, of a doubter was. 
80 the buriiTS, and those that were appointed 
for that purpose, did as they were commanded ; 
they buried the doubtiTs, and all the skulls, 
and bones, and pieces of bones of doubters, 
wherever they found tlicm ; and so they cleansed 
the plain.” 

But the religion of the sinning man is never 
in this life complete. Even when the victory is 
gained, there is the painful remembrance of 
previous conflicts ; and the scarred soil, the con- 
flagrated ruins, the scattered remnants of former 
destructions remain. Not seldom, also, even in 
the moat successful resistances, some works of 
use or of ornament have suflfered such damage 
from former encounters as never to recover their 
first integrity. And besides aU this, the foe 
though driven back is not entirely annihilat ed t 
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The array of doubters was slain ; but their I 

S rincQs and captains, together with old Incre- 
uUty, escaped. They organised another con- 
spiracjjr, composed of doubters on the one side, 
and oi blood* men on tho other. By the last Run- 
yan means to represent the class of easily beset- 
ting sins, which are nourished in the blood and 
are akin to the infirmities of our nature. Under 
appropriate names he classes their leaders, as 
marshalling heat and anger ; tyranny and over- 
bearing ; mockery and scorn ; envy and revenge- 
fulness ; jealousy ; human- glory ; liy])ocrisy and 
spiritual tyranny. But the last two would be 
injured by being translated out of the language 
of the allegorist himself. 

“ Captain .ludas was over two bands, namely, 
the blood-men that will sell a man’s life for 
money, and those that will betray their dearest 
friend with a kiss ; his standard-bearer bare the 
red colours, and his scutcheon w'as thirty pieces 
of silver and the halter.” 

“ Captain Pope w'as captain over one band, 
for all these spirits are joined in one under him ; 
his standard-bearer bare the red colours, and his 
scutcheon was the stake, the flame, and the good 
man in it.” 

And had tlie allegorist lived in our day, he 
might perhaps have added that as an inferior 
captain to the latter, was Sergeant Tractarian, 
Captain Pope’s near relation, whose colours were 
white, and whoso motto was, “ he had horns like 
a lamb, but he spake as a dragon.” 

When this new army w'as arrayed and placed 
under the command of Lord Incredulity, “the 
blood-men being set down before Eye-gate and 
Ear-gate, what could Mausoul do but present a 
petition to its Prince for aid, which was pro- 
mised.” The siege was long : and many a fierce 
attempt did the enemy, especially those called 
the blood-men, make upon the town of Mansoul ; 
and many a shrew'd brush did some of the towns- 
men meet from them, especially Captain Self- 
denial. Who could so well engage them ? Yet 
even he was sometimes severely wounded in tho 
encounter. 

The' reader of the allegory must be referred to 
Bunyan himself for this description. Wanting 
the allegory, every Christian man will find the 
parallel in his own heart. The doubters are 
partly slain whilst tho rest escape, and And 
refuge among the outliers of the town of Man- 
soul ; for, adds the author in a note, “ the unbe- 
liever never fights the doubters.” And from 
this time they never got an abiding place in 
Mansoul again, “for if Captain Credence, Cap- 
tain Good-hope, or Captain Experience did but 
show themselves, they fled.” 

There are some good points in the description 
of the dealings with the blood-men, to some of 
which we can only make a passing reference ; 
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such as that when seized and brought up before 
the Prince, some of them were ascertained to 
have come out of Blind-man-shire, and these re- 
pented when they found agaiust whom they had 
ignorantly enlisted, asked mercy, and were f(n> 

I given. Others were found to have come out of 
I Blind-zeal-shire, and very few of these could be 
brought to see the evil of their course. But 
they who did, were forgiven. CommentaiT here 
is needless, the alh'gory points its own sufficient 
moral. But a third class, who came from the 
town of Malice, ere bound over till the great 
assize to answer for their doings. 

Again, leaving some other descriptions, we 
cannot avoid rel'erenec to the inquisition made 
by my Lord Will-be-will, with great Diligence, 
his man, against the remaining doubters. To 
the hanging of Pooling, in Want- wit-alley. 
To the capture of Mr. Let-good-slip, as he was 
busy in the market, whilst his wealth was given 
to Mr, Meditation “ to improve for the common 
good.” To the apprehension of Clip-promise, 
by whose di'alings the king’s coin was abused. 
To the seizure of Carual-sense, who escaped 
again, and of Mr. Wroug-thoughts-of-Christ, who 
died in prison “ of a liugering consumption.” 
To the committal of Self-love, who, because he 
had many relations in Mansoul, was reserved for 
judgment, till Self-denial said, “ If such villains 
as these may be winked at in Mansoul, I will lay 
down my commission;” whereupon he was exe- 
cuted. Tf> the imyirisonmeut of Live-by-feeling 
and Legal-life, till they died. To the description 
of Mr. Ihibelief as “a nimble jack; him they 
never could lav hold of, though they attempted 
to do it oft<'u. He, therefore, and some few 
more of the subtlest of the Diabolonian tribe, 
did yet remain in Mansoul, to the time that 
Maiisoid left olf to dwell any longer in the 
kingdom of Universe. But they kept them to 
their dens and holes ; if one of them did appear, 
or happen to be seen in any of the streets of 
Mansoul, tho whole town, would be up in arms 
after them ; yea, the very children of Mausoul 
M'ould cry out after them as after a thief, and 
would wish that they might stone them to death 
with stones.” 

Such was now the state of things in tMs re- 
covered fortress. It was not entirely without 
alarm, but it had “ arrived at some state of 
peace and quiet ; her Prince did also abide within 
her borders ; her captains also and her soldiers 
did their duties.” well does this represent the 
justified and sanctified man, most of whose 
spiritual enemies are already vanquished ; who 
carries on a daily conflict vdth those who yet 
remain; who enjoys habitual communion with 
heaven ; who lives in the favour and friendship 
of Christ and of God, and whose peace is pure, 
and, on the whole, permanent, though not with- 
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out occasional alarms from the jjresence of temp- days, but I will do better for thee than at thy 
tation or the consciousness of its own inherent beginning. For yet a little while, and I will take 
weakness. down the famous town of Mansoul, and 1 will 

We must now stay to inquire with affectionate carry the stones thereof, and the timber therepf, 
earnestness, to what extent is this state of and the walls thereof, and the dust thereof, and 
things realized in the history of him or her who the inhabitants thereof, into my own country, 
reads these pages. The description given by and will there set it up in such strength and 
Bunyan of the defalcation of Mansoul from ite glory, as it never did see in the kingdom where 
first allegiance, and of the dangers and difficulties now it is placed ; I will even there set it up for 
it is called to endure, is the true representation my Father’s habitation, and there I will make it 
of the state of every heart, though there may bo a spectacle of wonder, a monument of mercy, and 
peculiar features wnich modify its general truth, an admirer of its own mercy. And there shalt 
But the latter part of the allegory represents the thou, O my Mansoul, have such communion 
Christian alone : it is not every heart which, after with me, with my Father, and with your Lord 
much sin and sorrow, has opened its portals to Secretary, as is not possible here to be enjoyed, 
let the blessed Saviour in. Eeader, till thou 
hast done this, thou art without peace — without 
hope! Thou art but gathering together the 
elements of a combustion, which a moment’s in- 
dignation of heaven may kindle. What will be 
the horrors of a siege in which the city resolutely 
refuses till the last moment to 8urrend(*r, but 
which is at last forcibly entered, and rendered 
conspicuous by its punishment? Wlien the 
dread instruments of God’s just and righteous 
indignation shall march through thy impenitent 
but resolute heart, what will the end bo ? “ Who 
hath hardened himself against God, and ])ro8- 
pered?” 

If, however, the representation of Mansoul 
should convey the true description of what the 
reader is, he will sjunpathize with the joy of the 
inhabitants, when, aft(*r having been summoned 
to his presence by the Prince, he addressed to 
them the words with which the allegory closes. 

“ O my Mansoul, thou seest what I have done, 
and how I have taken thee out of the hands of 
thine enemies; unto whom thou hadst deeply 
revolted from my Father, and by whom thou 
w'ast content to be possessed, and also to be de- 
stroyed. I came to thee first by my law, then 
bv my gospel, to awaken thee and show thee my 
glory. And thou knowest what thou wast, what 
thou smdst, what thou didst, and how many 
times thou rebeUedst against my Father and me ; 
yet 1 left thee not, as thou seest this day, but 
came to thee, have borne thy manners, have 
waited on thee, and after all, accepted of thee, nor ever could be, shouldst thou live in Universe 

even of my mere grace and favour ; and would the space of a thousand years I charge 

not suffer thee to be lost, as thou most willingly thee that thou keep more white and clean the 

wouldst have been. I also compassed thee about, liveries which I gave time When your 

and afflicted thee on every side, that I might garments are white, the world will count you 

make thee weary of thy ways, and bring down mine Nothing can hurt thee but sin; 

thy heart with molestation to a willingness to nothing can grieve me but sin ; nothing can make 
close with thy good and happiness. And when thee base before thy foes but sin. Eemember 
I had gotten a complete conquest over thee, I that thou art beloved of me ; as I have therefore 

turned it to thine advantage And now, taught thee to watch, to fight, to pray, and to 

my Mansoul, lam returned to thee in peace, and make war against my foes, so now I command 
thy transgressions against me are as if they had thee to believe that my love is constant towards 
not been. Nor shall it be with thee as in former thee. Hold fast till I come.” 




THE PULPIT IN THE 
FAMILY. 

THE CimiSTIAN SEEVA:!fT. 

To Cliristian servants, bom of 
the Spirit, justified by faitli in 
Clirist, and become th(i servants 
of God, are in the New Testament ad- 
isr dressed clear and explicit directions as 
to the duties which they are required to dis- I 
charge. To that class I propose now briefly to I 
address myself. 

Obedience to masters lies, I need hardly say, 
at the foundation of all your duties. This 
obedience, indeed, is limitc'd to things lawful 
and right. You are not at lilx'rty, at the bidding 
of a master or misti'ess, to violate conscience by 
doing that which is contrary to the word ajid 
will of God. But with this limitation, implicit, 
cheerful, and unreserved obedience is demanded 
of you. 

Consider that it is your heavenly PathcT who 
has placed you in the pt)sition of a servant, and 
that, by a couscituitious submission to the 
authority and compliance with the will of those 
w'hom he has set over you, “in singleness of 
lieart as unto Christ,” }ou are doing that wliich 
is “ well pleasing unto thc! Lord.” Par from 
you, therefore, be the haughty spirit which 
shows itself in sullen looks^ in a rebellious re- 
fusal to obey, or in “ aiis\\ering again.” 

And this obedience is to he rendi'red not only 
to the “ good and genth', hut also to the frow ard.” 
You may think that at limes hard words may 
be unjustly addressed to you, or that kindness 
of look and manner has not been always mani- 


suffer for it, this is acceptable with God. For 
even hereunto were ye called, because that 
Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example 
that w'e should follow his steps.” Contrast your 
trials, however severe they may be, wdth those 
of the Christian slave in ancient times, over 
whom his master exercised the power of life and 
death; or wdth that of the slave now, bought 
and sold in the public market, separated from 
home and dearest friends, deprived of the rights 
of citizenship, and sometimes beaten to death I 
Let your obedience, then, be stimulated by 
gratitude; cherish a thankful rather than a 
murmuring spirit ; and be it yours ever to look 
up and say : — 

** Fatlier, I know that all my life 
Is portioned out for nu' ; 

And all tho changes that sliall come 
1 do not fear to see; 
but grant me, Lord, a thankful mind 
Intent on pleasing Thcc !” 

The showing of “all good lidelity ” is another 
of your duties. Property is committed to } our 
charge ; you have opportunities and temptations 
to make free w itli it, and to rob your master : but 
let the very thought of such wickedness bo 
abhorred by 3 ou. “ Not purloining,” says the 
apostle, “ but showing all good fidelity.” Deal, 
then, with your master’s propc'rty as if it were 
your own; take care not to waste anything, 
such as food, which might, if saved, satisfy the 
hunger of a poor family ; thus remembering 
and imitating him who said, “Gather up the 
fragments, that nothing be lost.” Hold in de- 
testation those dishonest practices which, alas ! 


fested tow’ard you. Your situation may liave 
its peculiar trials and gidevanccs, great or small. 
But where will you find a place wdicre some such 
grievances do not exist ? “ There is not,” says 

a good and wise man, “ an individual, from the 
ueen in her palace to the lowest seiwant in her 
ominions, who is free from those little vexations 
which try the temper and mortify self-will.” 

In cases where gross WTong is done, the law' of 


are too common, where the tradesman gives and 
the servant receives the bribe for the custom of 
a family. 

As the disposal of your time is not your own, it 
is not to be spent in idleness, but in conscientious 
diligence and strict integrity, as in the very pre- 
sence of Christ, your licaveniy Master. Idleness 
in a servant is dishonesty. Bew are, then, of the 
temptations that lead to it. G iiard against bad 


the land is ready to protect a servant ; but this 
should be only resorted to in the last extremity ; 
and better far to depart at once from tho house 
where you have been injurc'd or oppressed. 
If you are shut up to specif trials, endure them 
with patience, remembering Him who “ when he 
was reviled, reviled not again, w'heu ho suflered, 
threatened not, but committed himself to him 
that judgeth rig;bteously.” “ If,” says St. Peter, 
addressing Christian servants, “ ye do well and 


company, and against delay w heu sent upon an 
errand, or neglect of household duties while pro- 
fessedly attending to them. Cleauliness, punctu- 
alit}^ and order can only be secured by diligence. 
Shun also books of fiction, and idle tales, 
which are sure to make you ne^ect your duties, 
and to give Satan power over you for evil. 

Not long since there was a servant in a 
Christian family whose work, though not severe* 
w as never done ; and even late in the evening all 
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around her was in disorder. And the cause of 
this was soon discovered in her being in the 
habit of taking in low periodicals and novels, 
which engrossed her time or thoughts. The 
habit of reading should be cultivated by you; 
and no right-minded master or mistress will 
grudge you time for the perusal of proper 
books. The orderly and honest servant will 
be sure to find time sufficient for the reading of 
Q-od’s word and other godly and edifying books. 

The spirit^ too, in which you serve, is always 
to be well considered. Beware that you do not 
act as “ men pleasers,” norwitli “eye service,” as 
having no further object than to gain approba- 
tion or esteem or to acquire some temporal 
advantage. “ Do just the same in the absence 
of your master as you do when under his eye. 
Let his absence or presence make no difference 
in your industry and activity. You may ex- 
amine yourself by this rule ; there is no surer 
guard against seli-deceit : ‘ Do 1 labour in tl 
very same spirit at other times as when my 
master is looking on ? If I do not, I am no 
better than a man-pleaser ; I am a vile eye- 
servant in the sight of God.’ 

Pray, then, earnestly for singleness of heart, 
so that without any unwortliv motive you may 
be enabled so to serve an eartlily mastcT as also to 
“serve the Lord Christ.” Por wliatsoevi-r is 
thus done with a single eye, Ik' accounts as done 
to himself. What an animating encouragement 
is this to please your master well in all things, 
and to act with a licarty “good-will” to\Mird 
him, springing from love to him who gave 
himself for you! “AVhatsoever ye do, do it 
heartilv, as unto the Lord, and not unto 
men.” Do it quickly, with the greatest skill 
you can command, and in th(j most ('xcelleiit 
manner. 

This fidelity, we repeat, is to he done to rverij 
master or employer. If you serve those who 
are not the followers of CHirist, you are to 
honour them both in word and action, and yfui 
must give them no occasion to lav thi' blame of 
your neglect or unfaithfulness on the religion 
which you profess; you are to “count them 
worthy of all honour, that the name of God and 
his doctrine be not blasphemed.” And on the 
other hand, as many servants ns have “believing 
masters ” or mistresses, (and what a privilege is 
this!) “let them not,” says an holy apostle, 
“despise them because they are brethren.” 
Let tnem not on this account abate anything of 
the inward reverence they owe, or of their out- 
ward respect and obedience. “Bather” let it 
be yours “ to do them service ” more earnestly 
and exactly, because they are “faithful and 
beloved, partakers of the benefit enjoying as 

* Wesley. 


they do the same fellowship as you with God 
on earth, and looking forward to the possession 
of the same inheritance in heaven. 

In one word, then, make your daily work a 
matter of conscience — do it cheerfully — and bv 
conduct humble, meek, modest, and respectful, 
and by a heartfelt interest in tlie family which 
you serve, seek to approve yourself both to God 
and man. 

It is always pleasing when a faithful servant 
remains many years in one household. How 
often in cases like this, when some providential 
change in life takes place, is the parting like 
that of affectionate friends. And where a ser- 
mnt remains till death, how frequently do we 
find deep sorrow manifested by the family, and 
the record of long-continued devotedness in- 
scribed on the stone which covers the dust of 
the departed one. 

Besides faithfulness in the discharge of duty, 
the good BC'rvant will give special heed to the 
necessity of always speaking the truth. Tell no 
falsehood either to your master or your fellow 
servants, but let all your conversation be marked 
by simplicity and godly sincenty. Even if ^^ou 
are overcakeii in a fault, use no deceit, or equivo- 
cation, or prevarication, to hide it, or to excuse 
oil her yoursidf or any of your fellow scTiants, 
so as to prevent anger that might othervsise 
ensue. Herein, also, Jesus bath left you an 
example, for he not only “(//^/ no sin,” but we 
read that tliere uas no “guile found in his 
mouth.” And h^olving u]) therefore to him for 
his graee, let there lie no guile found in (/onr 
lips: ill spitt‘ of all temptations, speak the truth 
from your heart, and doiiht not that whatever 
iuconvonienei'H may result therefrom, God will 
turn them all into blessings. 

By obi'ditmec, patience, honesty, and truth, 
persevereil in under all difficulties, you put 
honour upon vour profession, and you adorn 
tlie doctrine of God your Saviour. And for the 
pious Christian servant there is an inheritance, 
through grace, reserved in heaven, infinitely 
greater than any portion which this world 
can bestow. “Knowing,” says St. Paul, ad- 
dressing Christian servants, “ that of the Lord 
ye shall receive the reward of youi* inheritance, 
for ye serve the Lord Christ.” 

You know that the day is coming when your 
common Master will descend in the clouds of 
heaven ; and you are assured in that day that 
“whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the 
same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he 
be bond or free.” It will be “ the same that 
is, a reward proportionable thereto in an ad- 
ditional degree of glory. Therefore, let nothing 
be wanting now. Work your work betimes, 
and in his time he will give you your reward. 
Now be honest, be true, be faithftd, be patient. 
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Now obey your masters with fear and trembling, 
and do them service >\nth singleness of purpose, 
w'ifch good-will, with your wdiole heart. Do 
this for the glory of G-od your Saviour, for the 
present good of your own soul, and for the 
inci’case of your eternal inheritance. | 

I'he duties of Christian servants who have the i 
charge of little children arc loo important to 
be passed over without notice. Being with 
you almost constantly, you have special op- 
portunities of ministering to tlndr souls* wel- 
fare. Surely you cannot but mark with deep 
and tender interest their dawning intelli- 
gence, and listen with deliglit to their in- 
nocent prattle and their eager and curious iji- 
quiries. Oh, how ph'asing the task to direct 
their minds to God’s bhvssed word, t'ven before 
they can read it for themselves, and especially 
to lead thejn to tlje cradle of the “ holy cliild 
Jesus,” as well as to the cross on which he 
died who has said, “duller the little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of God.” Jn seeking 
to be useful to tliem, you must add ferveut 
prayer for the Holy Spirit’s inllucnce to accom- 
pany your labours with his blessing. Let it bo 
your constant aim to disciountonaiioe falsehood, 
to prevent quaiTcls with each oibcr, to enforce! 
respect and lovi' to jiarents, and to train to 
habits of prayerfuliiess and pi(‘ty ; and be your- 
self an example to them of what a Christian in 
temper and conduct ought to b<'. 

Ill seeking to be usi'iiil to her ymng charge, 
the faithful nurs(! or govormss is sure to beiielit 
herself. Jn trying to instruct tliem, you grow- 
mere and more iamiliar with divine truth. In 
hearing their last prayer at- night, or teaching 
them to kneel in the moriiuig befort* their 
Lather in heaven, your own heart will be 
drawn up with theirs towards the throne of 
Gotl and the Lamb. 

Happy the Christian servant w’ho makes the 
nursery a training school for heaven ! JShc may 
soon be separated from thest; dear children, or 
^hc may liv(} to sec them grow up aud go forth 
into the busy world, but her “record is on 
high;” and as the reward of her hdelity and 
diligence in sowing the good seed of the king- 
dom, sho may meet some of them at the right 
hand of the Judge, and receive the sentence of 
“ well done” from him. 

In the c/wice of a aitmtion by a young female 
servant, or by one who is seeking for a new en- 
gagement, it is needful that much care should 
DO exercised. Make yourself acquainted with 
the moral and religious character of the family 
which requires a servant, and keep constantly 
in view the safety and prosperity of your souL 
There are, alas ! many houses over each of which 
might be written the words, “ The fear of God is 


not in this place.” No distinction in such 
families is made betw een the holy sabbath and 
the other days of the week, except, indeed, that 
often the Lord’s day is marked by gaiety and 
feasting, and increased toil to the servant. 

In situations like these, where God’s name and 
word may be blasphemed, .where his worship is 
neglected, many young persons carefully brought 
up have lost all the good impressions left on their 
minds by pious parents, or by the lessons of 
the Sunday scliool ; aud falling away by little 
and little, they have ended in entire apostacy 
from God. Even the experienced Christian is 
exposed in such a household to special danger. 
You are in peril also from the example of un- 
godly fellow* servants, as well as from their 
attempts by ridicule to cause you to give up 
our profession of religion, or to lead you away 
y persuasion and argument to attend some 
place of worship w here error is taught. 

On the other hand, when you ent(!r a pious 
family, you have peculiar advantages for the 
cultivation of personal religion. Preserved from 
seeing and hearing what is evil, you have a 
godly example set belbre you, and the hallowing 
inlluence of the morning and evening sacrifice. 
One of the great ends of family w'orship is the 
benefit of children and servants. It is ymr 
scrvi(*e, therefore, my friends. See that you so 
profit by your atti'udanee upon it, as to grow in 
grace and in ])n‘])!iratioii for glory. 

Jn a Christian family proptT time will be 
allow t‘d to you lor atkiiiding tho worship of 
Ood in his own house. How^ important that 
you should improve it to the utmost. Beware 
of all ending on an uuiaithful ministry. Go 
only to the place where the pure gospel is 
preached ; and when you repair to the sanctuary, 
with whut Boleiiinity should you join in the 
public confessions of sin ! with wdiat fervent 
earnestness should you join in the supplications 
for mercy and grace! aud with what thankful- 
ness of heart and holy joy should yon unite in 
the songs of praise, and with what earnestness 
listen to the glad tidings of salvation ! 

When you leave tlni place of worship do not 
enter into conversation with the thoughtless, but 
return home, eitlier alone, 'meditating with your 
own heart, or taking “ sweet counsel” with some 
pious friend. 

The Christian servant, then, ought to be parti- 
cular in obtaining a situation in such families as 
fear God. No engagement in any case should 
be made where liberty of attending on the public 
worship of God is not secured. Many, it is to 
I be feared, ascertain the wages which will be 
' given and the duties to be discharged, but they 
omit the most important consideration of all. A 
request to have such liberty, if respectfully urged, 
will rarely be refused. “ Masters and mistresses,*’ 
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as has been well said, “ know that it ia not re- 
ligion which makes bad or disagreeable servants, 
but the want of it, and they must know that in 
no other way can they place confidence in the 
fallen heart than by having it changed ajid made 
new by the Spirit of God.” 

But there are some servants who are not 
Christians. How lamentable is their case ! Do 
these lines fall under the eye of one who is careless 
and indilTerent, a stranger to “ repentance toward 
God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ?” 
Areyou given to self-in dulgtmce, to intemperance, 
and extravagance in dress ? Do you liv(' with- 
out? nrayer ? To what will all this l(‘ad ? 
It will assuredly lead to great<?r hardness of 
heart, to boldness in sin, to a life of guilt and 
misery, and an eternity of anguish and despair. 
Oh, repent and believe the gospel ! Alarmed at 
your condition, expos(‘d as you are to the Divine 
indignation, fly to the Sa\iour without delay. 
His blood is ready to cleanse, his rigliteousuess 
to justify, his Spirit to rene\v. By his graei', 
you may become a child of God, and after 
having discharged the ohligations of your station 
on earth, you will enter into the presence of 
Jesus, there to “see his face and servo him day 
and night in his tianple.” 


EMINENT MISSJONABIES. 

HENRY MARTIN. 

Tjie university of Cambridge in tlie }»ar ISOl 
awarded its highest acadernieal honour to a 
young man not yet twenty years of agt‘, of 
weak constitution, of ignoble birth (his father 
had been a Cornish miner), and of no very emi- 
nent previous advantages. Those alone who 
are aware what the honorary title of senior 
wTangler” involves, will be able to estimate 
the force of this young man’s filial tenderness 
in attempting all this ])riiicipallv to jilease his 
father. But alas ! before the litU* was awarded, 
tliat father had ceased to be ! AVhen this 
gownsman entered !St. John’s college', he was, 
though moral in conduct, ignorant of God and 
of the distinguishing features of his glorious 
gospel. But the combiiK’d influences of a 
college friend and pious sister, together with 
the shock of his father’s deatli, had operated 
upon his spirit with an effect which, directed by 
God’s grace, constituted him a fender, loving, 
earnest, and self-scrutinizing Christian. It was 
a remarkable proof of this that, ns he entered 
the senate-house to submit liimself to a com- 
petition of unusual severity, he fortifit'd his 
mind by a passage of Scripture, “ vSeckest thou 
great things for thyself? seek them not.” And 
it was a natural consequence of thi.s, that when 
the giddy intellectual height liad been attained, 


he should feel that even this was unsubstantial. 
“I obtained,” he said, “ my highest wishes, bnt 
w'as surprised to find I had grasped a shadow.” 
So that thoiigli he w^as cliaractcrizcd by the 
men of his day as “ one w ho bad not lost an 
hour” — tliougli he bad placed liimself in a posi- 
tion which dignified himsc'lf, did honour to his 
college, and afforded the best promise of future 
eminence — he percei\ed already that tlic wdiole 
was, ill theprospc'ct of eternity, an airy nothing ; 
and wdlh the iiitiiilion of a mind qiiiekened in 
its perceptions by lital pit'ty, lie caught sight of 
objects of ambition in coiupnrison of wliich the 
acquisitions of learning and the comliinatioiis of 
mathematical lore-- though of no little value 
for the purpose's of human life — were counted 
hut as “ dross.” So did the ajiostlc Paul esti- 
mate the tn'asiircs of learning in his day ! 
Thus also were they esti mail'd by JIeniiy 
IMarttn. 

Anoi her year passed over this young man, 
and brought with it a resolution to which all 
this menial nneasini'hs was leading him, though 
he knew it not. If hi' had been for a moment 
elated at the academical triumpli he had gained, 
solituilo and self-eommmiion led him as a sinner 
to th(‘ ero>s. “Not till tlii'ii,” said he, “had 
! over experienced any ri'al jileasuri^ in religion, 
j was mori' consinced of sin than ever, more 
earne.st in fieeing to Jesus for refuge, and more 
de,'<irons of the renew al of my nature.” Martyn 
laid hi'Cii at this crisis introduced to that emi- 
nent servant of (rod, the Bi'v. C. Simeon, in 
whose society his attainments in divine know- 
ledge became greatly increased. Nor had his 
academical eminence undergone any abatement. 
Ill' bad obtained Ibe first prize for the best 
Latin composition, bad became fellow of ISt. 
John’s, and had held the post of examiner 
during three successive years. But neither 
classics nor mathematics could win him from 
Christ. Under the influonco of strong convic- 
tions, derived from incidents in the lives of 
Cai'oy and of Bi'ainerd, Martyn resolved, from 
the highest and lioliest motives, to become a 
missionary of Jesus Christ, lie accordingly 
offered hi.s services to tlie society — then called 
the “ Society for missions to Africa and the 
Ka.st,” now^ better known by the name of the 
“Clmrch Missionary Society;” and from this 
moment, though ofli'ri sulfering much and fear- 
ing much, yet unshriidcingly, unwaveringly, 
and with a fortitude which nothing could sur- 
pass, he -wrote himself the Lord’s Bcr\^ant, and 
stood in readiness to do hia will. 

“ I W'as under disquiet,” w'e find him -WTiting, 
“ at the prospi'ct of my future work, encompassed 
-wdth difficulties, but 1 trusted I was under the 
guidance of Infinite Wisdom, and on that I could 
rest. One, just returned from a mission, observed 
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that the crosses to ho endured were far greater 
than can be conceived ; but none of these things 
move me, neither count I my life dear unto 
myself, so tliat I might finish my course with 
joy.” “ Had some disheartening thoughts 
at the prospect of being stripped of every 
earthly comtort, but who is it that maketh 
my comforts to be a source of enjoyment? 
Cannot the same make cold and hunger, and 
nakedness and peril, to be a train of ministering 
angels conducting me to glory ?” On his being 
a third time selected as public examiner, he 
speaks thus of the manner in \YhicIi its duties 
were fulfilled. He was conscious of his soul 
drawing near to God whilst in the hall, and of 
a sacred impression being on his mind during 
the examination. Amidst the grandeur, how- 
ever, of his motives, he foiuid need for watchful- 
ness and humility. “ Men frequently admire me 
and I am ])leased, but 1 abhor the pleasure I 
feel ; oil did th(‘y but know that my root is 
rottenness!” “I see a great work before me 
now, namely, the subduing and mortifying of my 
perverted will. Wliat am I that I should dare 
to do my own will, ev('ii if I wen* not a sinner : 
hut now, how plain, how reasonable to have tin* 
Jove of Christ eoiistraining me to be his faithful 
servant, cheerfully taking up llio cross he shall 
appoint me?” “In niy usual prayer at noon, 
besought God to give me a heart to do his will.” 
“ How much better it is to have a peaceful sense 
of my own wretchedness, and a luimhlo waiting 
upon God for sanctifying grace, than to talk 
much and appear to be somebody in religion !” 
“ 0 my God, who secist me write, and reeordest 
in the hook of thy rememhraneo more faith- 
fully my sins and hacKslidiiigs, bring doMii my 
soul to repent in dust aud ashes for my waste 
of time, carnal comfilaeency, and self-suHlciency. 
I would desire to devote ni) sell* anew' to thet* in 
Christ ; though I fear 1 hardly know* what it 
means, so great is really my igiioranee of my- 
self.” What careful soul-tillage is here ! AVhat 
a laboriousness, by sclf-purifieation, by high 
aims and motives, to be accepted of God ! This 
is the process — the severe and arduous proet'ss 
— by which heaven’s highest servants are titled 
for their w'ork. 

It may he well to remark in this place, that 
the sacrifices and dangers of a missionary in 
India, at the commencement of this eeiitury, are 
not to bo computed by the state of things aa 
existing now. Efibrta for cliristlanizing the 
natives were at that time regarded as little short 
of frantic eccentricity, calculated to render their 
minds disallected to the British govcrumeiit, 
without beiug attended by any substantial bene- 
fit ; and were censured by the politic, sneered at 
by the intelligent, aud ridiculed by the w’itty. 
Nor worn the personal dangers incurred by im- 


perfect transit, nor the almost hopeless separa- 
tion which a voyage to India then involved, 
mattcirs of slight consideration. 

In the year 1803, after a solemn preparation, 
Martyn received ordination, and became a 
minister of Christ’s gospel, the first duties of 
which ho discharged as curate to the Hev. C. 
Simeon, in the church of the Holy Triniiy, at 
Cambridge ; as well as curate of Lolworth, near 
the same towm. He still kept in view his 
purpose of missionary labour, though an event, 
which deprived him and his youngest sister of 
their pecuniary resources, thn'atened at one 
time to interpose an insuperable difficulty to 
its realization. A period of anxious suspense 
followed, during which Martyn pursued his 
ministry with diligence, ardour, and acceptance. 
“ Many an hour,” says his biographer, “did ho 
pass in an hospital or an alms-house ; and often, 
after a day of labour and fatigue, when wearied 
almost to an extremity of endurance, he would 
read and pray with the servant w^ho had the 
care of his rooms, thus making it his meat and 
drink, his rest as well as his labour,, to do the 
w'ill of his lu'avcnly Father, in conformity to the 
example of Christ : — 

“ Ilis care was fixed 

To fill his odorous lamp with deeds of light, 

Aud hope that reaps uot shame.” 

The delight he experienced in hearing that 
benefit had n'sulted from his exer.tions, proAcd 
to him an ample reeompence I'or every sacrifice 
of time, comfort, or convenience; and it w'as 
equalled only by th(i humility wdth which he 
r(‘ceived such cheering intelligence. “ I was en- 
couraged,” he obser\t's, on receiving a communi- 
cation of this nature, “and refreshed beyond 
description, and I couhl only cht'crfully and grate- 
fully oiler myself to God’s service; but it was at 
the same time a cheek to my pride to reflect that, 
though God might in his sovereignty bless his 
w ord by my mouth, 1 was not on that account 
l('ss sinful in my ministrations.” 

During this period, Henry Martyn, with a 
view^ not less to Ins character as a Christian than 
to his future office of missionar)'’, hestow'ed great 
paius on acquiring habits of s(-‘lf-denial and 
spiritual robustness. “Whenever I can say,” 
he observed, “thy will be done — tcacli me to do 
thy w ill, for tliou art my G od — it is like throwing 
baUast out of an air-balloon ; my soul ascends 
immediately, and light and happiness shine 
around me.” The sentiment is as important os 
the simile is beautiful. 

At length, with the immediate prospect of 
receiving a chaplaincy in the service of the East 
India company, Martyn felt that the time W’aa 
come to take leave of his beloved friends — a fare- 
well which tlio tc'iiderness and susceptibility of 
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his spirit rendered unspeakably painful, as the 
following extract evinces : — 

“ Parted with for ever in this life, with a 

sort of uncertain pain which I knew would in- 
crease to greater violence.” The anguish of sepa- 
ration from his beloved friends — especially from 
one of them — wrung his heart with agony, but did 
not shake his puipose. “ To Ood, the Fatlier, Son 
and Holy G-host,” he writes, “ would I solemnly 
renew my self-dedication, to be his servant for 
ever. Emoice, O my soul, thou shalt be the ser- 
vant of Gk)d in this life, and in the next for all 
the boundless ages of eternity.” In this spirit 
he preached his farewell sermon, parted Irom 
his nock, came up to London, received the part- 
ing counsels of his friends, the Itev. li. Cecil 
and the venerable John Newton (tlien ready for 
his transfiguration), and departed — no more to 
return. But scarcely in the breast of an aj>ostle 
could there swell a spirit more worthy of his 
cause, than that which animated H(‘nry Slart} ii. 
There is nothing which so evidently proves the 
presence of the divine in man as self-sacrilice. 
‘Even Christ pleased not himself!” 

The journal of Martyn’s voyage is extremely 
interesting, though we must omit its ])artieulars. 
"When he left Londou for J’urtbiiiouth, in order 
to embark on board his vessel, siieh was tlie 
anguish of his grief, operating cju his tender con- 
stitution, that he fainted and fell into con\ iilsions 
in an inn on the road. Suffice ii; to say that, as 
if to increase the force of his saeriliee, the \esstd 
was detained for some time near the shores of 1 
Britain, thus causing tho pain of his separation 
from his friends to resemble a lingering cruci- 
fixion. But words cannot do justice to the 
hallowed temper which everywhere characterises 
the record leit of his voyage by this man of God. 
His unruffled tranquillity when th(5 vessel was 
in peril — ^the earnest solicitude he manifested to 
be useful to the crew amidst an epidemic which 
broke out among them — his friendly and pastoral 
regard for the soldiers who were sent out for 
the capture of the Cape — his faithful proclama- 
tion 01 gospel truth among the passengers, in an 
age when it required tlie spirit of a martyr to 
avow the cross, and the noble temper with which 
he bore the consequent persecution — his intense 
sorrow at the first sight of heathenism as his 
vessel neared India — aflord illustrations of 
a character tender, sublime, and beautiful be- 
yond all ordinary comparison. He had been 
much impressed with a sentence in Milner’s 
Church History — “ to believe, to suffer, and to 
love was the primitive taste.” Ilis life was a 
commentary upon a text so difficult. Writing 
to his friends after he had reached India, he said, 

“ liet us not by any means forget one another, 
nor lose sight ot the*day of otirnext meeting. . . 
We sbaJl meet in happier regions. 1 believe 


that those connexions, and comforts, and friend- 
ships I have heretofore so desired, though they are 
the sweetest earthly blessings, arc earthly still.” 

The arrival of Mr. Martyn in India was an 
event unspeakably grateful to those Christians 
who were among the few then estimating the 
spiritual wants of that idolatrous country. But 
the sight of the heathen practices themselves 
awoke all his zeal. Once he set off* to rescue a 
poor widow from the pile of her husband — but 
arrived too late. When, on another occasion, he 
witnessed a Hindoo festival, he “shivered,” he 
wrote, “ as standing in the neighbourhood of hell.” 

Our limits preclude us from following in 
detail Mr. Martyn’s missionary labours in India 
— labours which, though witnessed by no human 
eye, were not unnoticed by Him in whose sendee 
they were performed, and will be recoinpenst'd 
at “the resurrection of the just.” Much of his 
time Avas, of course, occupied in preparatory 
studies, and after them, in translation of portions 
of the Scriptures, and of the book of Common 
Prayer, for the benefit of the native population. 
To behold one who had competed successfully 
for the highest prizes of academical distinction, 
and who might have commanded posts of honour, 
of infiue3ic(‘, of wealth at l)ome, patiently de- 
voting day alter day to these unobtrusive labours, 
amidst physical despondency, but with untiring 
diligence, and intent only on keiqnng his heart 
hunihle before God, and fixing his eyes on the 
great ends of his undistinguished ministry, is 
surt'ly one of the noblest illustrations of Christian 
magnanimity. “ Let me never fancy,” was his 
dying saying, “ that 1 have zeal, till my heart 
overilows with love to every man living.” “How 
sweet to walk with Jesus — to love him, and to 
die for him !” “ i seem as if I could never be 

tired, not only of spiritual joys, but of spiritual 
employments, since these are now the same.” 
“Adored be the never-failing mercy of God! 
He has made my happiness to depend, not 
on the uncertain connexions of this life, hut 
upon his own most blessed self — a portion that 
never faileth!” Let the following sentiment 
illustrate lus humility : “ Certainly it is one 
of tlie gj'eatest eVosses I am called to bear, 
to take pains to make people bear me. It is 
such a struggle between a sense of propriety 
and modesty on tlu; one hand, and a sense of 
duty on the other, tliat I find nothing equal to 
it. I could force my way anywhere in order to 
introduce a brother minister, but for myself I 
act with hesitation and pain.” And what greedi- 
ness for usefulness is contained in these words : 
“My soul is much impi^essed with the im- 
measurable importance of my work, and the 
wickedness and cruelty of wasting a moment, 
wdien BO many nations are, as it were, waiting 
till 1 do my work, Felt eager for the morning 
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fco come again, that I might resume my work.” 
Not only had he difficulties to encounter from 
the heathen population, but many of a severe 
kind even from his own countrymen, who, 
hating the doctrine of the cross, combined 
against him as its servant. But Martyn could 
endure. “ Let me labour for fifty years, amidst 
scorn, and without seeing one soid converted, 
still it shall not be worse for my soul in eternity, 
nor even worse for it in time; ‘though the 
heathen rage, and the English people imagine a 
vain thing,’ the Lord Jesus, wIjo controls all 
events, is my Friend — my Master — my God — 
my All ! On this Bock of Ages, on which I feel 
my foot to rest, my head is lifted up above all 
mine enemies round about me, and I sing, yea, 
I will sing praises unto the Lord.” 

The station at which Mr. Martyn was fixed 
was Dinapore ; and though many reasons had 
concurred to point to Calcutta as the preferable 
residence — a location for w^liicli his talents and 
scholarship peculiarly qu.alified him — his earnest 
desire haa been to be a inissioiiary indeed. “ To 
be prevented going to the heathen,” lie said, 
“would almost have broken my heart.” Yet, 
though his previous studies might seem to have 
prepared him for a more distinguished sphere 
than Dinapore, the habits of industry and of 
close application indispensable to mathematical 
success, were in reality tlie highest qualification 
for the w'ork to wliich be had devoted himself. 
The state of his bodily health, however, rendered 
the prosecution of his necessary labours exceed- 
ingly oppressive. His journal makes continu.al 
references to such drawbacks ; he complains of 
“the indolence” with wliich he has to contend; 
he refers to himself as being tempted to im- 
patience and unhappiness; he speaks of the 
neat as bein^ terrible, the nights insupportable ; 
and complains that “ all he did was without 
energy,” But the Christian triumphed over 
the man : “ the spirit w^as strong, though the 
flesh was weak.” 


ST. PAUL LOOSING FROM TROAS. 
ACTS XVI. 11 . 

The orb of day now hastens to his rest, 

And paints with brightest hues the ocean’s breast; 
Th’ A^eau elittors in his splendour bright, 

And heaven s high arch renects the golden light; 
The deep’ning sliades from Ida’s misty brow 
Gently roll down upon fair Troy below ; 

The rocky shores of Samothracia rise 
In gloomy outline ’gainst the western skies; 

Wlulo far across thef rippling waves, behold ! 

The heights of Athoa beam like burnish’d gold. 
Full many a story this poetic shore 
Coxild tell, of wondrous scenes in days of yore. 
Revengeful Greece was here with vict’i'v croivnod 
WheuPriam’s throne foil humbled to the ground. 
Die blood of myriads dyed that fertile plain, 

Aad yonder stream rolled burdened with the slain ; 


While many a noble chief and warrior brave 
Beneath those placid waters found his grave. 

The Persian monarch swept across that sea. 

When in his pride he sought to chain Uie ^e; 

And from these walls the Macedonian sped, 

Through distant climes his mighty name to spread. 
When nations bowed to his victorious sword, 

Obey’d bis laws, and owned him for their loM. 

But downward roUs the sun, and darkness falls 
On Troja’s far-famed plains and ancient walls. 

The night is come, and calls to sweet repose. 

As o'er the scene her mantle dark she throws ; 

The solemn night, that seems as though ’twas given 
To calm the mind, and raise the soul to heaven; 

For man to cast away all thought of earth, 

And contemplate that God who gave him Diruh. 

The silver moon ascends the dark blue sky 
And through the ozm'e vault sails silently; 

As though she sought the blest abodes above, 

And fled from scenes of vice, to purity aiid love. 

Hush’d is each sound, save where the evening brcisze 
Comes softly whispering through the fori'st trees ; 

Or where the murmur sweet of waters near 
Like distant music strikes the list’ning ear. 

Few signs of life are seen ; the busy crowd 
Has ceased its clamours and contentious loud ; 

In silence wrapt the noble city lies. 

As though the king of terrors claimed it for his prize. 

But see ! whei-e through the sombre veil of night 
Yon glimmering taper sheds its feeble light, 

And as a beaco)i seems amid the gloom 
To guide the wandering outcast from his doom 
What hand has trimmed that flame ? what watchful eyi 
Guards it amid the dim obscurity? 

WTio can it be, who thus when others steeji 
Their wearied bodies in ambrosial sleep, 

Still shuns repose, and ou his humble bed 
Rt'fuses yet to rest his wearied head / 

’Ti.H Paul, the champion of the croas, who tliero 
Watches in holy thought and sdent prayer: 

The servant chosen by the Savioui’’8 hand 
To bear salvation to each Gentile laud, 
lie thus for coming dangers, toils, and cares, 

Alone at midnight’s mystic hour prepares; 

Ho seeks for strength from Him whose sov’rcign will 
The realms of heaven and earth alike fulfil; 

But who in wondrous love will condescend 
To step to earth, a sinner to befriend. 

Head to all human cares and worldly things, 

Th’ Apostle communes with the King of kings, 

Till ill the east, the sentinels of night 
Slowly begin to pale their beauteous light. 

But as swoot sleep steals on with gentle tread, 

And peaceful slumhers hover niund his head, 

And whilst iierhaps he dreams of l.mds that lie 
Ihmnd fust by sin in loathsome slavery, 

Ho hours a summons loudly to proclaim 
P’lvedom and safety through the Saviour’s iianu': 

To pi-each salvation through each heathen .shore 
And on the blind celestial light to pour. 

A vision strange before his wond’ring eyes 
In the pale moonlight slowly seems to rise ; 

A human form it takes, with lifted hands 
llefore the sleeper suppliant-like it stands. 

The stmuger’s figure sliows, his raiment tells, 

’rhat iu the plains of Macedou lie dwells; 

His ever-heaving breast, his trembling frame, 

The deep emotions of bis heart proclaim; 

An aspect strange and sorrowful he wears. 

And on his brow the hand of grief appears. 

But hark! he speaks in accents of despair, 

Forth from his parting lips he breathM a prayen 
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‘*0 save! we pensh; conic, aud prove a frioud, 

And in otir mis’ 17 thine assistanoe lend; 

Deep in the darkest shades of death we lie. 

And in the cruel grwp of sin we die; 

Come over to us quickly, and impart 
Sweet words of comfort to each aching heart.” 

'Tie thus he prays; a tear is in his eye, 

And from his throbbing breast escapes a sigh. 

Then slowly sinking from th’ apostle’s sight, 

Tho vision fades and mixes with the night. 

Behold ! the morning breaks with tardy hand, 
Rolling the veil of night from off the land ; 

The firet grey streaks in yonder eastern sky 
Show that the king of light himself is nigh. 

The morning mists, still hanging like a <uoud, 

The mountain tops in floating vapours shroud ; 
They fill the spreading fields and valleys gi*een, 

And shed a cheerless aspect o’er the scene. 

The city rises from her slumbers deep. 

And slowly brushes off the spell of sleep. 

The men of Troas to their toils awake, 

And sounds of labour through the silence break. 
Now comes th’ apostle forth with glad sui-prise 
At the strange message sent him from the skies; 
The voice of Jesus in that dream ho heard, 

And hastens to obey his gi*acious word. 

Three faithful friends, resolved with him to share 
Each gi'ief and pain, with him each toil to beju’, 
Converse together with him, as he stands 
With glist’ning eye upon the golden sands. 

He views tho heights of Europe, dimly seen 
Across the glassy sea thjxt rolls between. 

Full well he knows the cloud of sin that lowers 
In blackest darkness o’er those heathen sliorus; 

Ho knows that myriads in that distant laud 
Lie bound in chains by Satan’.^ cruel hand. 

To save them from their awful doom he yeimis. 

To give them life his faithful spirit bums; 
lie longs the might of Jesus' name to pi*ove, 

To tell tho wondrous story of Lis love. 

To break each bond, to set each captive free. 

And humble Satan’s power triumphantly. 

Behold he kneels, and through the startled air 
The accents sound of deep .and earnest prayer. 
Wafted along by zephyrs soft, that sweep 
With gentle murmur o’er tho placid deep ; 

Like heralds to those dihtaut hills they fly 
Telling that succour and relief is nigh. 

The day pours in; to catch the trembliug gale 
Yon feeble bark unfurls its snowy sail ; 

Onward she moves, and from her glitteiing side 
Proudly she dashes the assailing tide. 

As though half conscious of her sacred load, 

The ever faithful messengers of God. 

And He whose boundless sov’rcigiity can bind 
The boiflt’rous storm, and curb the raging wind, 
Sends gentle breezes from the gates of day. 

To guide his chosen servants on their way. 

Thus hastes th’ apostle, cheerfully to tread 
’Mid unknown scenes with gloomy horrors spread; 
To combat with the powers of sin he goes, 

To grapple boldly with his Muster’s foes. 

The still small voice that whispers in his ear 
Dispels each doubt, and drives away each fear; 

He trusts the word of God, by faith Lis eye 
Scans the dark pages of futuiity. 

He knows that soon the blissful hour will come 
When the Redeemer's voice sbaJl call him home; 
When Clurist shall say, Th’ ^pointed race is run. 
The combat’s o’er, the prize of vict’ry ’s won : 
Enter, ye blest, the heavenly realms on high, 

And dwell amidst the glories pf the sky.” 


I E’en now from many a land is heard the cry, 

* “ Come o’er and help us ere in sin we die;” 
j From many a spirit, panting to bo free, 

Bunsta tho loud wail of heturtfelt misery. 

Go forth, ye faithful few, and gladly bear 
The blesaings of the gospel message there ; 

Salvation to each dying sinner give, 

Bid him in faith behold the cross and live; 

Till all the Saviour’s gracious name shall know, 

And at Ins throne with grateful homage bow; 

Till all with one consent shall own him king. 

And heaven’s eternal arches with their piulses ring. 

JUVENIS. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

C2. Ps. i. 1. “ Blessed is the man that walkoth not in 
the counsel of tho ungodly, nor standeth in tho way of 
sinners, nor sittoth iu the seat of the scornful.” Prov. i, 
10, 15. “My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou 
not. My son, walk not thou in the way with them; re- 
frain thy foot from their path.” iv. 14, 15. “ Enter not 
into tho path of tho wicked, and go not in the way of 
evil men. Avoid it, piiss not by it, turn from it and pass 
away.” Prov. xiii. 2i). ‘ ‘ A comijanion of fools shall be 
destroyed.” 1 Cor. v. 11. “ I have written unto you not 
to keep company, if any man that w called a brother be 
a fornicator, or co\ etoua, or an idolater, or a railer, or a 
drunkard, or an extortioner; with such an one no not to 
eat.” 1 Cor. xv. 53, “Evil communications corrupt 
good manners.” 

G3. Of Apollos. Acts xviii. 24. 

04. Rom. xii. 1. “I beseech you, therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God, that jo pi*esent your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God.” Phil. iv. IS 

1 am full, having received of Kpapliroditus the things 
which were sent from you, an odour of a sweet smell, a 
sacrifice accepbiblo, well-])l<aising to God.” Hob. xiii. 
15. “By him (Jesus) let us ofler the sacrifice of praise to 
God continuiUly, that is, the fruit of our lips giving 
thanks to his name.” 

05. In the time of Josiah. Read 2 Kings xxii. and 
xxiiL, 2 Chron. xxxiv. and xxxv. 

GO. 2 Kings xxiii. 8, 10. “And Ililkiah the high priest 
said unto Shaphau the scribe, I have found the book of 
the law in the house of the Lord. And Hilkiah gave the 
book to Shapliau, and he read it. And Shaphan tho 
scribe showed the king, saying, Hilkiah the priest hath 
delivered me a book. And bhapbon read it before the 
king.” 

67. 1 Chron. xi. 6. “And David said, Whosoever 
smiieth the Jebusites first shall be chief and captain. So 
Joab, the sou of Zeruiah, w'cnt up first and was chief.” 

68. Light. Gen. i. 5. 

69. 2 Cor. iv. G. “ For God, who commanded the light 
to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.” Eph, iv, 14. “Awake thou 
that slcopest, and arise from too dead, mid Christ shall 
give thee light.” 

70. Jeremiah xiii. 23. “Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin, or the leopard his spots ? then may ye also do good 
that aie accustomed to do evil.” 

71. Tho eunuch of Ethiopia. Acts viii. 27 — 38. 

72. Acts viii. 5, 8. “Then Philip went down to the 

city cf Samaria and preached Christ unto them. And 
there was great joy in that city.” ver. 39. “ The eunuch 

went on his way rejoicing.” Acts xiii. 52. “ And the 
disciples were filled with joy and with the Holy Ghost.” 
xvi. 34. “ When he (the jailor) had brought them into 
his house, he sot meat before them and rejoiced, believing 
in God with all his house.” 1 Thess. i. 0. “Ye received 
the word in much affliction, with joy of the Holy Ghost.” 




KABT DUNCAN’S ANXIl 

THE STOET OE A POCKET BIBLE. 

PART VIII. 

The new sphere on which I entered was more 
congenial with my spirit than that which I had 
just quitted. I was still in the abode of wealth ; 
out this was the least of my concern, for I knew 
that it is often “ the poor of this world” who 
are “rich in faith,” and heirs of the kingdom 
which “ my Great Master ” has promised to 
them that love him. I knew too — who should 
know better than I ? — that when he was on earth 
he found his warmest, dearest friends among the 
poor, and said of himself that while “ the birds 
Vo. 51.~PrBUBHRD ApBIL 19, 1895 
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of the air had nests, and the foies had holes ” 
for shelter, he— “the son of man — had not 
where to lay his head.” 

Mv present abode was, as I found, once more 
in a large and busy city. My new owner's ha- 
bitation, however — or rather, that of his father, 
with whom he lived — was comparatively retired; 
it was commodious also, and abou n d ing in those 
comforts and luxuries which are the signs of 
wealth. My young possessor was an only son ; 
but in other respects he was unlike my late 
owner. It is true, he had been led astray from 
the paths of wisdom and virtue ; had begun to 
taste, and, it may be, to take deep draughts of 

fuQB Omt PBMnr. 
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the cup of pleasure, pleasures of sin, which 
are ” gratiiying only “ for a season and had 
commenced a course of dissipation which, un- 
checked, would probably have terminated in 
alienation from homo, and other bitter and 
miserable consequences. But, liitherto, he had 
retained the affection of those whom he best 
loved, and who found ready excuses for the. 
levities in which he had indulged, in the natural 
tendency of youth towards questionable grati- 
fications. 

And here let me remark, that among men it is 
not unusual to think and speak of the season of 
youth as the time for indulgence in those things 
which I am bound to denominate, in jjlaiii and 
homely terms, “ the lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eye, and the pride of life,” and concerning 
which I am commanded to warn all, that they 
are “ not of the Father, but of the world ” — of 
that world which, “ if any man love, the love of 
the Father is not in him.” Men say that youth 
is the time for sowing “ wild oats.” Alas ! do 
they not know, or will they not consider, that 
“ wliatsoever a man sowetn,. tJutt shall he also 
reap ?” And am not I worthy of credence when 
I affirm that “ lie that soweth to his flesh, shall, 
of tlie flesh, reap eomiptiou ; but he that soweth 
to the Spirit, shall, (;)f the Spirit, reap life ever- 
lasting?” Do they not know that, even in 
youth, “ the J udge standeth before the door 
that Judge who will, with strictest impartiality, 
give to eWry man “ according to his works ?” 

The father of my young owner ‘was a busy 
man, engaged during the day, as I soon dis- 
covered, m courts of law, and seldom seen in his 
home until evening. Ho had one other cliild, a 
daughter, who presided over his Imusehold, and 
whose aflection for her brother was passionately 
strong. Of her, I shall have hereafter to tell. 

Before I proceed to my own more personal 
history, I must say a word or two more re^peet- 
ing tlie family of my new possessor. They 
lived, as I have intimated, in luxury ; and 1 will 
not say that the gifts of God were abused by 
them. They enjoyed society, to which the 
hours of evening were generally devoted ; hut 
tliose whom they received as guests were neitlier 
firivolous nor profane ; and the sulqects wliich 
engaged their conversation, as well as tlio re- 
creations in which tlmy ordinarily indulged, 
were such as are worthy the attention of ra- 
tional and immortal beings. In this respect 
the contrast between my present and my 
previous places of sojourn was great and manifest. 
The same contrast did I soon })ereeive in tho 
companions of my kind with whom 1 now came, 
more or less, into contact. If intended to 
amuse, they did not debase; and those were 
most vaiuod which offered the most useful iii- 
atruetion on all matters connected with ‘Hhe 


life that now is.” Must I add to this, that one 
other tiling w^as wanting? that, engrossed too 
much with even the more laudable pursuits of 
time, the man of wisdom, w'orldly prudence, and 
varied information, who ruled in that household 
with much love, to whom the wmrld around 
looked up with reverence and respect, who at- 
tracted within the magic circle of his house 
numerous and excellent friends, was yet ignorant 
of that without which all wisdom is folly ; and, 
too well satisfied with laying up treasures on 
earth — treasures, not of gold only, but of friend- 
ship, reputation, and intellectual wealth — was 
yet neglecting the infinitely better and more 
enduring treasures of heaven, which it is mine 
to disclose. 

And yet had he had w’^arning and experience 
of the transitory nature of earthly possessions 
and enjoyments, in the loss of one w hom he had 
never eeas(.‘d to mourn : “ the desire of his eyes ” 
liad been removed “with a stroke.” 

By my young owner I w^as taken to his apart- 
ment, and placed in an honourable position in 
the library which ho called his own ; and from 
the company in w'hich 1 found myself, it w’as 
not difficult to form soim? estimate of his tastes 
and pursuits. But l(‘st I slioukl tin' by repeti- 
tion, 1 shall pass over the obhervations 1 then 
made, and speak only of what more immediately 
concerns self. 1 must observe, how'ever, that 
I was placed in iinuu'diate contact with one 
companion like myself in all but outward cos- 
tume, with whom I \v as at liberty to compare 
notes at leisure ; and I found, not to my surorise 
indeed, but in confirmation of the qpinion 1 had 
formed of tlie youtli, our owner, that other 
studies had hitlu'rto bLcn more congenial to his 
mind than that of tlic law and statutes of his God. 

But ijow', a new era had commenced in his 
history. No longer estranged from us, but 
aroused, by the Divine Spirit, whose agents we 
arti, to a sense of our paramount importance to 
Ills own eternal well-being, our owner, with 
iremhliug turiiestness, sought conimunications 
from one or oilier of us daily. And if his choice 
oftener lell upon mo, it wastluit by my means ho 
had received those iujjwessions which W'ore kin- 
dling in his soul emotions which had speedily 
ripeiK'd into the cry of anxious alarm, “ What 
must 1 do to be saved ?” 

And now was it setiu liow the “bread” w^hich 
had been “ cast upon the W'atcrs ” was to “ ap- 

E car after many days.” A mother’s prayers 
ad not been offered, nor her tears shed, nor 
her efforts exhausted, in vain. The instructions 
which my owner had received, and slighted when 
he received them, from the lips of her who, dying, 
had, it may be, seen no fruit of all her labours 
and prayers, now revived, and shed a hallowed 
influence over the mind of the once ciireless son. 
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“ Once careless ” — now, indeed, no longer 
careless, but yet half desirous, though it may bo 
unconsciously, of finding a way of reconciliation 
with his gracious G-od, hjss humbling than that 
only way wliich I am a])jjointed to reveal and 
declare. Sensible of the sin and folly of much 
of his past course, and convinced by experience, 
as well as by my honest declarations, ol the un- 
satisfactory nature of all worldly pleasures; 
alarmed, too, at the threatened consequences — 
“ indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, 
upon every soul of man that doeth evil ” — which 
had followed him and hung over him at every 
stage and step of Ins existence; he resolved 
upon abandoning every indulgence, and entering 
on a course of rigid self-denial and mortification. 
Even the proper and laudable engagements of 
lifi}, and the desirabh^ enjoyments of youtli,were 
almost entirely cast aside ; and when, led by the 
revival of youtliful feelings in his breast, or by 
the entreaties or remonstrances of bis fi’i< nds, 
or compelled by the ordinary duties of life, to 
re-enter scenes and resume engagements which 
had reference only to time and {jresent life, it 
was to call forth fiSterwards the stern reproaches 
of his wounded conscience. 

He spent much of his time in the solitude of 
his own roojii. This, ho'wever, had prc'viously 
been his custom ; for, as I found after some ac- 
quaintance w'ith my young o\Mier, he Nvas study- 
ing for tlie profession in which his father had 
attained wealth and eminence, and had alrt*ady 
passed some time at one of tlui great universities, 
to which he was, a few^ w'eeks later, to retuim ; 
and the time w^hich yet intervcni'd was expected 
to be occupied in diligent preparation for this 
future course. It was not thought extraor- 
dinary, therefore, that he abstracted himself 
from society. 

But, when alone in his chamber, after having 
completed his daily stiidhjs, he gave but little 
time to other subjects. With heedless indif- 
ference, he cast aside his former companions in 
moments of relaxation, taking me Into his con- 
fidence instead. Sometimes a gleam of satisfac- 
tion passed over his couiiteuanci*, as we went on 
together; but oftener a gloom of dejection 
settled there. I could perceive, also, that often 
this close intimacy wdth me w^as rathcT a part of 
the self-imposed mortification of aw^ounded spirit, 
than the knitting together of soul soul, spirit 
with spirit — the drawing with “bands of love” 
which should characterize all man's intercourse 
with me. Need I say more than 1 have, to 
prove that a veil was yet upon his heart, wliiyli 
must needs bo removed before light and “peace 
from God the Bather, and from Jesus Christ 
his Son,” could enter there ? And must I say 
that, in this stage of my young owner’s history, 
he was somewhat like those of whom it is re- 
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corded in me, that ‘‘the^r, being ignorant 
God’s righteousness, and going about to establish 
their owm righteousness, have not submitted 
themselves unto the righteousness of God.” 

One morning, a gentle knock at my young 
owner’s door, aroused him from a deep reverie. 
Then the door was as gently opened, and a 
soft voice inquired, “ May I come in, Leonard ?” 
The voice was that of his sister ; and when per- 
niissiou was given, slie entered, and seated her- 
self by her brother’s side. 

“Dear Leonard,” she said, in a sweet and 
affectionate tone, “ I am sure you have not been 
well for a good while, and I am come to see 
wdiat 1 can do for you.” 

“ AVhy do you think I am not w^ell, Mary P” 
the brotiier asked, rather impatiently. 

“ Because, dear brother, you look and act so 
dillcrently from wdiat you used to do. You 
seem so dull and reserved, and you never now 
go out into con»pany, and when we have com- 
pany at home you shut yourself up in this den 
of yours, as though we had all some strong re- 
pulsive quality. Even from me, Leonard, you 
seem almost estranged ; and I cannot hear that, 
dear brother, when I think that there are but 
us tw'o. You ijjust be ill, 1 am sure.” 

“Have I seemed so unsocial of late?” said 
the youth ; “ I did not know that you had 
noticed it, Mary.” 

“ Ihit, indee(i, I have, dear Leonard ; you have 
not been like your old s(‘lf since you came back 
from the country.” 

“ 1 am glad you think so, niy sister,” said my 
owner hastily, and I could see— and sorry I was 
to see it — rather exultingly : “ I am very glad 
you think so,” he repeated ; “ and 1 hope I shall 
never more he like my old self, but as far as 
possible from it.” 

“Leonard! how strangely you talk!” ex- 
claimed the sister, in much amazement ; “ now 
I am sure there is something amiss with you ; 
'and if you will not, or cannot take my advice,” 
she added, smilingly, but anxiously, “you must 
let me persuade you to consult a physician.” 

“Dear Mary,” replied my young owner, 
“ you are, indeed, greatly mistaken ; I was never 
better in health tlian 1 am now'. Believe me, 
I speak truly. Peel my pulse, d('ar sister ; ex- 
amine my tongue : if there were anything the 
matter with me, 1 w'oidd not hide it ; but really 
and truly, as far as I know' anything of myself^ 
I am quite well.” 

“ I'hen it is as I have feared,” continued hi* 
sistej^; “1 know that your friend, Mr. H- 

have for over done with such friendshipi 

“ Well, I am not sorry to hear you say 
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Leonard ; for I do not like Mr. H. at all : he is 
a sad profligate fellow, I fear; and I always 
wondered how you could like him. But s^ 
though I may not call him your friend, I think 
he may have led you into trouble. I was going 
to say tliat I know — at least, I have heard — he 
gambles very much ; and you may have lost 
money to him, more than you like to acknowledge; 
aud this hasembarrasseayouand made you dull. 
Is it not so ? Tell me, dear brotlicr ; and I 
will do all that I can to help you, without our 
father’s knowing it : only teU me.” 

“ My dear sister, you have not come to the 
right conclusion yet,” said my owner, witli a 
smile : “ that I have been lea into evil by H. 
is venr true ; and it is true also that I have 
gamed ; but that is all over, and I am not dis- 
tressed for want of money. Indeed, I have 
more than I well know what to do with ; so do 
not be anxious for me on that account, Mary.” 

And yet there is some trouble, I am sure, 
Leonard,” the gentle sister urged ; or why are 
you so dull and unsocial, and why shut yourself 
up here day after day, and almost all daylong?” 

My ow'ner was silent for a little w hile ; and 
then he took his sister’s hand, and looked kindly 
and compassionately on her. 

“ I might plead,” he said, that I have much 
lost time to make up, before I go back to 
college ; and, in a certain sense, that would bo 
very true ; but not as you would understand it. 
Mar>% you remember our mother ?” 

“ indeed, indeed I do, dear Leonard,” rejoined 
his sister ; “ I hope I shall never forget her.” 

“ And, dearest, if you remember her, you re- 
member bow she loved the Bible, and tried to 
make us love it too. Well, Mary, I have lately 
thought a great deal about this ; and I have 
been reading the Bible ; and I have come to a 
determination to cliange my way of life alto- 

g ether. Bear sister, we are immortal beings, 
ving for eternity ; and there is nothing but 
religion that is suitable for us — for me, at any 
rate ; and as for those frivolous studies which 
have had so much of my time and thought, I 
w'onder how I can ever have been so besotted. 
I do not know how I shall ever be able to turn 
to them again.” 

“And this from you, dear Leonard,” said 
Mary, appearing greatly surprised — “ from you 
who have always been so gay and careless, and 
have even joined in ridiculing those who have 
been righteous overmuch !” 

“ Yes, Mary, from me,” replied her brother, 
gravely. “ I wall tell you,” he added, “ how it 
has come about and, bringing me forward, he 
told her the histo:^ of his evening in the 
country, when I had mt attracted his attention ; 
and repeated to her the rebuke which I had 
given, and which had touched his conscience. 


“Dear Leonard,” she said, after he had told 
his story, “ this is being too gloomy. It is very 
proper to he religious, of course ; but it does not 
do to give w'ay to fancies. You have spoken of 
our mother, and you know how happy and 
cheerful she always w'as.” 

“ Yes, yes,” he replied, “ and I have thought 
of that ; out, dearest, if you knew’ how guiliw I 
have been, and how much I have to atone for, 
you would not expect me to be ever cheerful or 
happy again. I mtist work out my salvation 
writh fear and trembling, Ma^3^” 

Much more my young owmer said in this 
strain; and his sister knew not what to say 
in reply. Had she been better acquainted witJi 
me, she might have told him that he w’as, as yet, 
leaning on a broken reed, and hewing out to him- 
self broken cisterns which could hold no w^ater, 
when he dreamt of atoning for his past sins by 
self-inflicted mortifications, and ot resting on 
his future imperfect obedience to answer the 
requirements of tlic inflexible law of a holy and 
jealous God. But she had not this acquaintance 
with me; and wondering at w’hat liad fallen 
from her brother’s lips, lioping also that he 
would soon abandon his strange notions, and be 
rid of his needless appi’ehensions, she kissed his 
cheek, and the conversation ceased. 


EjriNENT MISSIOllitaft vJ. 

IIENEY OUtwo 

j(‘rty to f 
.lotto* 

Ijt addition to IMartyn’s laboftTs in translating 
the Scriptures into Ilindustnni, a proposal w’as 
now made that he should Bupormteiid their 
translation into the Persian language. It was 
responded to wdth eagerness. “What do I not 
owe the Lord,” said he, “ for permitting me to 
take part in n translation of his w'ord!” The 
task was laborious; it w’us prosecuted amidst 
bodily w'eakness. In the midst of it the news of 
the death of his eldest sister reached him ; yet 
whilst he said, “ I feel not the slightest wish to 
live except tliere be some W'ork assigned me to 
do in the churcli of God,” he thought, “ how* 
sweet it is to feel dead to all below, to live only 
for eternity, to forget the short interval that lies 
between us and the spiritual world, aud to live 
always seriously ! ” 

Simultaneously with a renewed invitation to 
settle in Calcutta, “ a very severe disappoint- 
ment,” says his biographer, “from another 
quarter succeeded — a disappointment intended, 
doubtless, like his other troubles, for the aug- 
mentation of his faith. Such strong representa- 
tions had been made by those whose judgment 
he valued not a little rejecting the dreariness 
of a distant station in India, and the evils of 
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solitude, that he had deemed it agreeable to the 
will of G-od to make an overture of marriage to 
her for whom time had increased rather than 
diminished his affection. This overture, for 
reasons which afterwards commended themselves 
to Mr. Martyn’s own judgment, was now de- 
clined ; on which occasion, suffering sharply as 
a man, but most meekly as a Christian, he said : 
“The Lord sanctify this; and since the last 
desire of my heart is also witliheld, may I turn 
away for ever from the world, and henceforth 
live forgetful of all but Grod. With thee, 0 my 
Grod, is no disappointment. I shall never have 
to regret that 1 have lov(;d thee too w(dl. Thou 
ha^t said, ‘ Delight thyself in the Lord, and he 
shall give thee the desires of thy heart.’” 
Martyn’s subsequent reflections on this occur- 
rence are : “ After this last lesson from God on 
the vanity of the creature, 1 feel desirous to be 
nothing — to have nothing — to ask for nothing — 
but what he gives.” 

At this time his afflictions were increased by 
the backsliding and apostasy of one Sabat, w’hom 
lie had looked upon as a convert to the faith of 
the gospel, but who cruelly gave the lie to his 
own professions, and to the belief w'hich had 
been entertained of liis Christian sincerity. To 
a spirit so tender the shock w’as severe. Yet, 
said he, “ I feel willing to be a neglected out- 
cast, unfit to be made useful to others, provided 
my dear brethren are prosperous in their 
ministry.” And, on another occasion: “To 
liave a will of my own not agreeable to God’s 
is a most tremendous wickedness. I own it so 
for a few moments, but, Lord, write it on my 
heart ! ” 

Disease had now begun to develope itself in 
Martyn’s constitution. “ My danger,” he 
writes, “ is from the lungs, though none of you 
seem to apprehend it. One complete service at 
church does more to consume my strength and 
spirits than six days of the hardest study or 
bodily labour. Pray for me, my dear brother, 
that 1 may neither be rash nor indolent.” Yet, 
whatever might be the sufterings of his body, 
his humility continued to utter terms of self- 
reproach. “ Instead of returning with a more 
elastic spring to severe duties, as I expected, my 
lieart wants more idleness, more dissipation. 
David Brainerd in the wilderness — ^what a con- 
trast to Henry Martyn ! ” 

In the year 1809, Martini was removed from 
Dinapore to Cawnporo. He took the journey at 
a time of the year when the heat in India is 
intense, and he travelled night and day. His 
exertion so exhausted him that when he reached 
the end of his journey lie fainted away. At 
Cawnpore ho continu^ the work of translating 
the Scriptures into Hindustani and Persian, and 
obtained the erection of a church. But the 


climate was most oppressive, and his bodily 
strength rapidly declined. Mention is made of 
his addressing a thousand soldiers drawn up in a 
hollow square, when the heat was so intense, 
though it w^as yet early morning, that many 
swooned. Whilst at Dinapore, the want of a 
church, and the necessity of maintaining the 
standing posture during the whole service, led 
them to request that tlie clergyman would dis- 

f iense with the sermon — a demand with which 
le was reluctantly driven to comply. Notwith- 
standing the state of his health at Cawnpore, he 
began his first public missionary labours, ad- 
dressing crowds of mendicants whom he sum- 
moned to receive alms, and continuing these 
exertions till fever compelled the remission of 
his work. He wns, indeed, physically incompe- 
tent to the duties which pressed upon him. 

“ My work last Sunday,” said he, “ was not more 
than usual, but far too niiicli for me, I can per- 
ceive. First, servnee to his majesty’s 53rd toot, 
in the open air ; then at head-quarters ; in the 
afternoon, preached to eight hundred natives; 
at night, to my little flock of Europeans. 
Which of these can I forego ? The ministra- 
tion to the natives might be in the week ; but I 
wish to attach the idea of holiness to the 
Sunda}'. My evening congregation on Sunday 
is attended by twice as many as in the week 
day ; so how can I let this go ? ” Yet, however 
reluctant, ho was compelled to suspend his 
labours among the mendicants, who displayed 
their gratitude by expressing their desires for 
his recovery. It is probable that his health 
would have utterly sunk dow'ii in tlijs crisis, but 
for tl'iC arrival of a brother missionary, the Bev. 
Mr. Corrie, afterwards bishop of Madras, who 
relieved him of a portion of his labour. 

A visit to England was urged upon Mr* 
Martyn, and was, indeed, indispensable for bis 
recovery. But at this period a difference of 
opinion arose as to the propriety of publishing 
the Persian version of the New Testament, 
wliicli he had superintended with so much care ; 
and, true to bis uniform principle of sinking all 
personal considerations before the great objects 
of the gospel, Martjyrn resolved upon consulting 
competent persons in Arabia and Persia on the 
merits of the version. When this project was 
submitted to one of his friends, it drew forth 
the following reply : “ Can I then bring myself 
to cut the string and let you go? I confess I 
could not, if your bodily frame w’cre strong and 
romised to last for half a century ; but as you 
urn with the intenseness and rapid blaze of 
heated phosphorus, why should we not make 
the most of you?” These were the words of 
one who knew ISIartyn weU. His teas a self-con- 
suming fire. The zeal of his master’s ‘^house” 
rcalU' devoured hiip, 
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To Persia, therefore, this devoted servant of 
Christ went — ready like an angel to do, when- 
ever he understood it, the will of God, and 
forgetful that he was not an angel, but a man. 
l^fore he left, he preaclied in tlie church which 
had been erected in Cawnpore for the first, and, 
as all who heard him presaged too truly, for the 
last time. The late Mrs. Sherwood thus des- 
cribes his service : He began in a weak and 
faint voice, being at tliat time in a very bad 
state of health ; but, gathering strength as he 
roceeded, he seemed as one inspired from on 
igh. Never was an audience more afiected. 
The next day this holy and lu'avenly man left 
Cawnpore, and the society of many who sincerely 
loved and admired him. He left us with little 
hope of seeing him again, until, by the mercy of 
our Saviour, we meet with lum in our Pather’s 
house.” When Martvn appeared among tlie 
fiieiids he had left at Calcutta, after an absence 
of four years, they could not fail to prophesy, 
from his broken and enfeebled frame, ti>at, liow- 
ever glorious his course, it would be brief. The 
Bev. Mr. Thomason tlms wrote to i\lr. iSimeon: 
“ This bright and lovely jewel first gratified our 
eyes on Saturday last. He is on his way to 
Arabia, where be is going in pursuit of health 
and knowledge. You know liis genius, and w hat 
gigantic strides lie takes in everything. He has 
some great plan in his mind— of which I am no 
competent judge ; but as far as I do understand 
it, tne object is far too grand fijr one sliort 
life, and much beyond his lecjble exhausted 
frame. Feeble it is indeed! how fallen and 
changed! His complaint lies in his lungs, and 
appears to be a lingering consumption. Hut 
let us hope the sea air may revive him, and 
that change of place and jmrsuit may do him 
essential service, and continue his life many 
years. In all other respects, ho is exactly the 
same as he was ; he shines in all the dignity of 
love, and seems to carry about him such a 
heavenly majesty as impresses tlie mind beyond 
description. But if he talks much, though in a 
low voice, he sinks, and you are reminded of his 
being but dust and ashes.” But what wonders 
for God have been accomplished by men w liose 
bodies have been hopelessly brolten down by 
disease. “Out of weakness they have been 
made stronff.” And exhausted as" Marty n was, 
he preached each Sunday during his stay, and 
took his farewell in a discourse in whicli, with 
faint articulation, but with surprising energy, he 
uttered a last protest for God. “ I am peThaps 
leaving India,” said Mai*tyn, “ to see it no more ; 
but the will of God be done ; my times arc in 
his hand, and he will cut them short as shall bo 
most for my good ; with this assurarici', 1 feel 
that nothing need interrupt my work or my 
peace.** 


Five months were consumed in the passage 
from the mouth of the Hoogly to Shiraz, to which 
point this servant of Christ was now bound. 
Sickness, exhaustion, and unrest were during 
the voyage his familiar companions. "Whilst 
he was on board ship he reacaied his thirtieth 
birthday. “I am now at the age,” said he, 
“when Da\dd Brairierd finished his course — 
when the Saviour of num began his ministry — 
when John the Baptist called a nation to repent- 
ance. Let me think now for mvself and act 
with energy. Hitlierto I have made my youth 
and insignificance an excuse for sloth and im- 
becility ; now let me have a character, and 
act boldly for God.” On May 20th, the crew 
was landed at Bushire, whence Mr. Martyn 
proceeded to Shiraz, under a heat so insup- 
portable as to endanger life. Tlu' journey occu- 
pied seventeen davs. 

“The tliermoineter still rising,” says the 
journal, “ and the moisture of the body being 
cpiite exhausted, I grew restless, and thought 
1 should have lost my senses. I'he thennometer 
at last stood at 12t)° ; in this state I composed 
myself, and concluded that, tliough I might hold 
out a day or two, death was iucvitahle. Captain 

, who sat it out, continued to tell the 

height and Inmrof the therinon)et(‘r ; wliat 
])leasur(‘ did we hear ol its sinking to 120°, 
118°, etc. At last the fierce sun retired, and 
I crept out more dead than alive.” “At sunset, 
rising to go out, a scorpion fell upon my clothes ; 
not seeing wheix* it fell, J did not know what it 

was ; but Captain ])ointing it out, gave the 

alarm. The night before we found a black 
scoi'iiioii in our t(*nt.” 

One of the first oi*currenc(‘s which happened 
after Marivu reached Bersia was characteristic 
of tho man. As the persons with whom he 
lodged were Armenians, he was introduced to 
tlieir priest, who took occasion, in the course of 
the service at his church, to fume the clergy- 
man wfith incemse, and he bade IMartyn observe 
that he bad fumed him four times whilst tlie 
others difi it only once. Martyn thanked him 
for his well-meant civilil y, w^liich he little valued, 
and immediately turned liis remarks on the 
awlul responsibility of tlie office they held, 
though witliout success. 

As soon as he had arrived at Shiraz, Martyn 
started at once on the direct objects of his mis- 
sion. He was suitably introduced, and his 
appearance and aim excited attention and pro- 
voted inquiries among tho Mohammedans. Many 
debates took place between them — debates 
characterized by the spirit of tlie oriental 
philoBoj)hy on the one hand, and by the calm and 
clear statement of gospel doctrine — especially of 
the divinity of Christ — on the other, Some 
vexatious and false reports combined to weaiy 
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tlie man of Q-od. Among other things it was 
asserted that he had come to Shiraz as the leader 
of five thousand men, with whom he was to take 
the city. In truth, the spirit of investigation 
had become so ^vigorously excited by these dis- 
putations, and by the interest taken in the fact 
that Mai^n was engaged on a version of the 
New Testament into the Persian tongue, as to 
seem to demand that Mahornmedaniam should 
put itself upon its defence, and a treiatise aj)- 
peared in Arabia, written with considerable pains, 
upon this unusual topic. To this, of course, ilje 
missionary was bound to reply, which he did 
with much clearnc.'ss, candour, and temper. The 
public feeling, however, rose to a height which 
exposed Martyn to not a little obloquy, and to 
some personal danger. The freedom with which 
he had spoken of Moliammed caus<'cl one of tlie 
princes of the blood roynl to obsiTve, “ that the 
proper answ’er to it ^Yas t!ie sword.” I'o tlie 
inissionarv this was but an exc'iuplilication of what 
llie apostle calls ‘Hhe oflenco of the cross;” lie 
comforted himself’ by the scuitimcnts of a 'vvcll- 
know’n verse : — 

“If on my face, for thy rh*!ir name, 

Shame and reproaches b(‘, 

All liuil reproach, and Iconic sliame. 

If tliou renietubcr me.” 

Speaking of the divinity of C]n’ir>t — A\liich was 
in the eyes of tin* lslainit(*s out* of the most 
objectionable featun's of his system — AJnrtyn 
said, “I trust I would sooner give up my life 
than surrender it !” 

It will not fail to have struck the rc'ader that 
one main characteristic of Henry Martyu’s reli- 
gion — which demonstrated how much his piety 
w;is fouiuli'd u{) 0 ]i j)j*inciple of a higli order — was 
the recognition of tlie supn'ine authority of the 
will of (xod. Thus, he says in tlie commcncc- 
ineiit of the year 1S12 : “The present year will 
probably be a perilous one ; but my life is of 
little consequence, w^bether I live to finish tlie 
Persian New Testament, or do not. 1 look hack 
with pity and shame upon my former self, when 
I attached importance to my life and labours. 
The more I see of my w'orks, the more 1 am 
ashamed of them. The least of God’s works 
7iere, it is refreshing to look at. A dried leaf or 
a straw makes me feci myself in good company ; 
complacent and admiration take place of dis- 
^st.” “ JDUt,” he says in another place, “ I hop(! 

I have not come to the scat of Satan in vain. 
The word of God has found its way into Persia, 
and it is not in Satan’s power to oppose its pro- 
gress if the Lord have sent it.” And in tho 
commencement of this year Martyn saw' tho 
translation of the New Testament completed. 
It was his desire to present a copy of this wmrk 
to tho king, hut some difficulties of royal 
etiquette prevented the completion of his pur- 


pose, and it was necessary to obtain a letter of 
introduction from the British ambassador, to 
secure which he resolved on a visit to Tebriz, 
His journey led to new encounters with the 
Mohammedans, w'hilst he comforted himself 
with his favourite verse — 

“ If on my face, for thy dear name,” etc. 

An attack of fever prevented Martyn from ppe- 
sentiiig his translation to the king of Persia. It 
was presented by tlie British ambassador, Sir 
Gore Ouseley, after the translator’s death. The 
seizure of illness was attended by the farther 
affiict ion that Afartyn was cut off from pecuniary 
siqiplics, and cimld not obtain even the loan of a 
piastre. At this point in his history he says: 
“We had now' eaten nothing for two days. My 
mind was much disordered from iiead-ache and 
giddiness, from whi(‘h 1 w'as seldom free; but 
my heart, I trust, was with Christ and his saints. 
To live much longer in this world of sickness 
and pain seemed no w'ay desirable ; the most 
favourite prosp(‘cta of my heart seemed very 
poor and cliildisli, and cheerfully would I have 
exchanged them for the unfading inheritance.” 
A third day passed, still without any supply ; 
“but,” .says lie, “at the moment when I seemed 
to sink into a long fainting lit, I was summoned 
to mount my horse, and 1 set out, rather dead 
than alive.” His sufferings after this became 
terrible; ho was seized with ague, yet still kept 
journeying on. His f(iv('r made him almost 
delirious, yet, in his calmer intervals, tho conso- 
lations of the gospi‘1 w'ere his support. “This 
short and painful life,” he remarks, “would 
scarcely be felt, could I but thus live at heaven’s 
gate.” During tw'o months after his arrival at 
Tcbri/. he lay in a state of utter prostration. 

Yet from this attack, by a strange tenacity of 
life, he (‘xperienced a temporary recovery. “ My 
daily prayer is,” he observes, “that my late 
chastisement may liave its intended cflect, and 
make me all the rest of my days more humble 
and less self-confident. In three days I intend 
setting niv horse’s head toward.s Constantinople 
— di.stant about 13U0 miles!” Was ever such 
energy of mind nnitc'd to such feebleness of 
body ? Thus he resolves upon a journey, the 
object of which w'as to reach his beloved England. 
But this w'as not to be. j\ftcr achieving a small 
part of this intention, lie died at Tocat, whether 
of tlie plague or of fever is unknown^ and 
reached, instead of England, a better land, where 
sickness and sin and death are unknown, on the 
ICth of October, 1812. 

Thus terminated a life which may pOBsibly 
have been exceeded in the palpable tokens of 
direct usefulness — for Martyn’s successes will 
never be coiiiputt‘d till tlie grave shall give up 
its dead — hut which has probably never beeji 
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inraaBsed in that moral grandeur which consiats 
in high motive, purified by constant communion 
with God, and triumphing daily over physical 
weakness and constant mental depression. Even 
among those who have witnessed for Christ 
amidst torture and the flames of the stake, few 
have been comparable to him, whose every day 
was a fresh sacrifice of self, and who understood, to 
an extent known not to many, the import of the 
motto — “I die daily.” 


SCRIPTURAL BOTANY. 

THE HOSE. 



This plant, which is universally admitted to 
excel all others in beauty and odour, frequently 
attains the height of fourteen feet in eastern 
countries. In the gardens of Constantinople, it 
hardly suffers itself to be overtopped by the 
buildings among which it is interspersed ; and 
it is worthy of remark that its Hebrew name is 
compounded of two roots, signifying “to hide” 
and “ to overshadow,” The Greek poets 'were 
fluent in its praises, and the comparisons in 
Ecclesiasticus show that the Jews much de- 
lighted in it. The rose, especially that of 
Sharon and Damascus, being peculiarly the 
favourite of orientals, is wdth them the con- 
stant emblem of love and beauty, and a profuse 
offering of these flowers seems to be considered 
an agreeable and lively manner of welcoming 
the traveller, “ Poetry and flowers,” says one, 
“ are the wine and spirits of the Arab ; a couplet 
is equal to a bottle, and a rose to a dram, with- 
out the evil effects of cither.” “ In Persia,” 
writes a celebrated traveller, “ the gardens and 
courts are crowded with this plant, their rooms 
ornamented with vases filled with its gathered 
bunches, and every bath strewed with the full- 
blown flowers, plucked from the ever-replenished 
stems. In the delicious garden of Negauvistan, 
the eye and the smell w'cre not the only senses 
regaled by the presence of the rose ; the ear was 
enchanted by the wild and beautiful notes of the 
multitude of nightingales, w’hose warblings 
seemed to increase in melody and softness w ith 
the unfolding of their favourite flow’ers.” 


From time to time, we find the scene of Mr 
Layard’s laborious researches enlivened ^ the 
presence of our “garden’s queen.” “ wTiile 
investigating the rums of "Wan,” he writes, “ I 
pitched my tent about a mile from the village of 
Amikle, near a transparent spring, in a small 
glade shelving to the water’s edge and embowered 
m white roses.” 

But the highest honour conferred upon this 
favourite of nature is by its great Creator him- 
self, w’ho, in his wonderful coudcsconsion, antici- 
pating “ the days of his flesh,” shows us his own 
likeness in it : (Canticles ii. 1) “ I am the Rose of 
Sharon ;” or, as some read it, “ the Rose of the 
field,” not confined to a garden, but accessible 
to all. Christ’s salvation is a common salvation, 
not confined to Jew or Gentile, hut “ a free gift 
abounding unto many.” Then again, in Isaiah 
XXXV. 1, this fairest of flow ers is made to repre- 
sent the beauty of holiness, with which the 
church of Christ shall be adorned on the day of 
her espousals. “The desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.” Wliat a cheering view' is 
here spread before us of the renovated state of 
the church, when the great gospel plan shall 
receive its full development, and the gospel be 
made to spring up in the spiritual deserts of the 
w'orld, like the rose coming to its perfection in a 
soil by nature unadapted to promote its growth 
and beauty. 

Weep, banish’d Judah ! ''land of sadness, weep! ” 

Still o’er thy soil God’s angry judgments sweej); 

Oft hsiat thou felt the terrors of his rod, 

His dread anathema has curs’d thy sod. 

What now avails that, once by heav’n carest, 

Thy scenes were fair, in sylvan beauty di-est, 

That once thy dreary wastes bloom’d fair oi'ound, 

And peace and plenty hill and valley crown’d; 

See now a heap thy ruin’d city stands, 

A monument of God’s avenging hands ; 

The noisome weeds in rank luxuriance grown, 

And thorny wreaths investing ev’ry stone. 

Yet shall the harp of praise again awake, 

And make a merry noise for J udah’s sake ; 

And where rude brier and bramble flow’rs prevail. 

Shall Sharon’s Rose its sudden bloom unveil ; 

For God shall yet again assert his right, 

And claim the land once pleasant in his sight. 

Then shall the wilderness, uncloth’d and bare, 

The beauteous garments of salvation wear. 

Oh, speed the time, make haste the blissful hour. 

When desert soils shall wear the sacred flow’r; 

When far and wide its savour shall be shed. 

Its leaves of healing thro’ the nations sjireod. 

The dawn of the expected day draws near. 

The Bridegroom for his church will soon appeal ; 

The weary bride, impatient of delay, 

Now hurries forth to meet him on his way. 

See how she dresses in her best attire, 

While all around her growing charms admire. 

See wond’ring nations at the signal throng, 

And join their voices in the nuptial song. 

Blest Rose of Sharon, in our hearts take root, 

Displace the thorns and make wide room to shoot ; 

There let thy gracious blossom, day by day, 

New fragrance shad — unfading tints display. 




THE PULPIT IN THE 
FAMILY. 

the fall of the migutt one. 

Be still and know that I am Hod !” 
The impressive utterance of these 
words by the Omnipotent lluler has 
recently stirred the hearts of the inhabit- 
ants of Europe down to their lowest 
depths. Long iiad wo expected news from 
}Bia, and we well knew that the intelligence 
ht affect the well-being, and possibly change 
destinies, of nations. Our eyes were fixed 
the scat of war, and we were prepared for 
1 events in that quarter. But it is not alone 
dst the thunder of artillery and the processes 
1 protracted siege that death does its work, 
san not only find its victims among the com- 
ided — it has darts even for the commander, 
d now it has gone to the palace of him by 
)8e ambition this mad war was occasioned, 
and striking down the proud one to the earth, 
has taught us that the “ breath ” of man — even 
of the greatest — is but “ in his nostrils.” 

To-day and to-morrow! The periods seem 
near and closely related to one another : so near 
that the interval between their extreme edges 
appears imperceptible; so related that one in- 
stantly suggests the other. Yet the chasm be- 
tween them may be eternity. Never was the 
contrast more marked than in the last chapter 
of the history of Bussia’s late emperor. If 
pomp and power could have set up a rampart 
against death, who was more impregnable ? If 
resolution could have daunted the king of ter- 
rors, whose will W'as stronger ? How many 
envied his day — how many longed for his physical 
constitution, or tho stability of his absolute rule. 
To him were given vigour, “the pride of place,” 
an unquestioned throne, and, what is allotted 
to few men, ability to occupy that throne ad- 
vantageously. The name of Nicholas recalls a 
potentate — resolute, self-possessed, approaching 
(in so far as regards powder), as nearly as man is 
ever permitted to approach, the confines of 
Omnipotence; a master of millions, not of 
wealth alone, but of men, and of minds as well 
as bodies ; a being w'hose impulses were laws to 
the mass of his imresisting subjects ; who ruled 
as men govern lions and tigers, by an iron will 
and an unflinching piirpose, often overstepping 
justice, policy, and pity. We foUow his keen 
eye as he watched with penetrating glance the 
' movements of European courts, till he saw', or 
thought he saw, the moment come when he might 
fire hia long prepared train, and dare the explo- 


sion which w as to shatter the peace of Europe 
in ruins. And what is his to-morrow ? — our to- 
day. Where is he— the great, the noble, the 
commanding ? A helpless piece of wreck drift- 
ing on the mighty surge of death ; a poor slave 
bound to obey without resistance every law of 
corruption ; reduced to a condition below that 
of his meanest subject; his throne forsaken; 
his kingdom in amaze ; himself returning to the 
dust out of which he was made. Where is the eye 
which yesterday shot forth its lightnings ? where 
the frown at which the serf trembled as at that 
of deity ? where the determination to tread “ the 
sick man” down? All, all are gone. Wc turn 
away from the thought of the corrupted remains 
w'hich alone represent the czar — the king— the 
autocrat — “ the emperor of all the Kussias ” — 
and we feel how miserable is man’s best realiza- 
tion of great ideas. One alone there is in whom 
such conceptions meet their counterpart. Know' 
that the Lord he is Hod; it is he that hath 
made us, and not we ourselves. “ He bringeth 
the princes to nothing.” “As for man, the 
w'ind passeth over him and he is gone, and the 
place thereof shall know him no more.” 

Never surely was a more affecting lesson read 
as to tho uncertainty of life than that which is 
j^resented by tin's solemn occurrence. Man at 
his best state is altogether vanity! If death 
iK'Ycr came but amidst common connexions, the 
li’cqucncy of its rcl urn would cause it to lose 
most of its force. It would soon cease to re- 
ceive even ordinary attention. It is when it 
becomes a family event, or a public event, or, as it 
is in this instance, a royal event, that it rouses us 
from insensibility and compels reflection. In 
this case death prints its message in the largest 
capitals before our eyes. In view of such an 
illustration, who shall presume to think himself 
safe ? If the palace be no protection, surely the 
cottage can be none. Who carries not within 
him the seeds of decay w^hich any moment may 
ripen for its fatal harvest ? And let us remem- 
ber that though our death may be attended by 
no circumstance of public notoriety — though the 
news of it may not arouse men as by a trumpet 
blast— though our exit from the Avorld may be 
almost unnoticed — ^yet the departure of even the 
emperor of all the Bussias was not more mo- 
mentous to him than our own departure will be to 
us. How little do we know wliat that event com- 
pi-ises ? Its thick veil discloses no secrets. We 
have some dim imaginings of enlarged conscious- 
ness, of recognitions pleasing or fearful, and of 
contact with other beings than ourselveB, but 
w'e cannot turn these imaginations into facts. 
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This alone we know, that then we shall meet 
God — meet him for our last reckoning, and 
meet him without any further opportunity of 
completing what has been deficient, or of recti- 
fying what has been amiss. Tliat critical mo- 
ment is advancing rapidly to us all ; like some 
approaching locomotive engine, its vicinity be- 
comes more apparent at every instant. We 
trifle, we loiter, we forget, but on it comes; and oh ! 
well wiU it be if an event so public and startling 
as this, which has ag«i atinl tlie coin-ts of Europe, 
shall remind us tlmt none of us are sate. AVhat- 
ever our other changes, ihat cliange is sure. 
Whether w'e travel nuich or lit lie on “ the 
world’s highway,” we must take that journey. 
How important is the question wlu'ther we have 
made any preparation for it ; wliether we have 
any certiii cate of iinal acceptance — any inatiTials 
which will outlive the lust great sliipwrcck. AVt* 
are only safe when we possess a heart pnrgi'd 
by faith in the blood of atonement audsanctitit'd 
by the operation of the blessed y[)irit. AV^o must 
imdergo that process or be undone. 

Impressively does this cwfmt rimiind us of the 
comparative worthlessness of all Inimaii distinc- 
tions. Ear he it from us to look contemptuously 
on the social arrangements of life. We believe 
that power exliibiled in personal forms awakens 
sympathy and promotes security. AV’e do not 
now stay to inquire into tiie merits of th(' | 
absolute form in which the deceased sovereign j 
found it and wielded it. But after all, how 
short the tenure, how imsatisliietory the posses- 
sion of the highest powers of eartli ! He whose 
prompt resolution, with sanguinary decisiveness, 
checked in a critical moment of his lifl* the 
rising riot which threatened his tlirone, could 
not protract his own reign ior one brief day ; 
nor — though his slightest wisli was obeyed by 
his subjects from the frozen shores of Lajdanil 
down to the stormy ones of the Bhiek ^ea — 
could he ofi’er the least effectual resistance to 
tbe king of terrors. AVhatever his iiride, 
whatever bis power, ho has now appeared before 
bis G-od naked and alone. And if his (udarged 
possessions afforded him no real security, why 
should we value so much that wliicli is but the 
faintest fraction of such a prize ? Let us remem- 
ber that a personal interest in tlie favour of 
God is alike to prince and to peasant, the only 
true riches — that neither fame, nor lionour, nor 
power, has of itself currency in the world to 
come — and that the only wealth worth possessing 
is that which shall retain its value in eternity. 

“ AV'hat is a man profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soidP” And if 
the enjoyment of the whole will not prevent the 
bargain from being a losing one, wliat will be 
the case with those whoso highest ambition is 
to secure a few fragments only ? 


It IS, however, impossible to regard this 
startling dvent without feeling thankful that we 

t ^ve not been entrusted with tbe vast re^onsi- 
iiity which belonged to the departed. What- 
ever may have been the faults of the late 
emperor, it is possible that they were npt greater 
than our own would have been had we been 
placed in a situation precisely similar. We look 
indeed with consternation on the fatal con- 
sequences of that invincible will, that insatiate 
ambition which urged him forward with frantic 
velocity, hanging Europe in mourning; we 
tremble at his arbitrury and often ernel course — 
at his disrc'gard of rights, liberties, and treaties 
— at the images wiiieh must iiave haunted his 
dying bed, of distracted empires, w'asted re- 
sourei‘s, paralyzed commerce, a name stamped 
with ignominy, and ero\\ds hurried through his 
ihtal I'ault into eternity. It isw'cll ihat censure 
slionld follow^ such things ; for by such censure 
]jower is w'arm'd from its licentiousness. But 
liow' few' are they wdio, placed on sucli a summit, 
l)(‘\ond th(* roach of human hnv, woidd not have 
become more giddy still. Many a humble 
Cliristiau will sincerely thank God, superfluous 
as it may seem, that he was not born a Kussian 
aiilocrai, and that he is in no daiigiT of eoin- 
milting crimes on a grand scale. But let us 
reiuemher that if in one respi'ct our responsi- 
bilili Ik‘ le.ss, in another res[)(*et it may be more 
— Ihat if we have less ]) 0 \\er, we may have more 
knowleilge — and tluit whatever our scale of 
action may he, if wo have knowm our IMaster’s 
will and have done it not, wi‘ shall be “beaten 
with many .‘^tripes.” Let ns be concerned that 
of what kind s()(‘V(‘r our stewardship may be, 
we use it well ; and let us h(‘ assured tliat ofily 
to the faithful servant will be ultimately 
awarded the crown of life. 

Nor let us forget that amidst all those changes 
which alter empires and all'ect the face of 
Europe, there is another king. AV"e turn with 
disgust from the catechism in w'hich the Kussian 
peasant w as taught to say,“ 1 believe in God in 
heaven and in the czar on earth;” and we feel 
that the associated notions arc not only blas- 
phemous hut preposterous. There is one abso- 
lute wdll only ; only oik* Avhich can he absolute, 
only one w'hich deservt's to be absolute. The 
rightful ruler often proves powx‘rless ; the most 
daring minds cannot execute their own wishes. 
Nicholas even living had greatly survived him- 
self, and dying has probably left to his successor 
a legacy of losses and sorrow'. But the Great 
One w'atches and can over-rule all. The wrath 
of man may rise, but He can restrain it from 
overflowing. He can apply checks and dams to 
its swelling current; can hold hack the Pha- ' 
raohs, and Xerxes, and Napoleons, and Nicho- 
lases of this world ; can make the current of 
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public transactions tributary to the promotion 
of his people’s welfare, and to the higher honours 
of his spiritual church. Q-od alone is great, as 
a celebrated preacher said on a similar occasion. 
And sad, sad indeed would this scene be, did we 
not believe in the guiding influence of a Power 
as good as he is great ! Upward, then, let us 
lift our eyes — even to Him that dwelleth in the 
heavens. Let us look higher than these eojii- 
mercial disasters, higher than tlie sufleriiig, 
desolation, and death of which we hear so iriLieh. 
Let us rejoice to believe that God can stay tliis 
tumult, and that wdien man shall be sulUciontly 
humbled lie will. ‘'Let us search and try our 
ways, and turn again to the Lord.” When he 
giveth quietness, who can give trouble? and 
when we shall meet that everlasting and rightful 
Sovereign whose subjects we all are, and “ every 
knee shall bow and cvciry tongue ” confess to 
him, may we And a Saviour in our J udge, and 
not be ashamed before him at his coming. 

LAST DAYS OF OLD liUMPllEEY.* 
Yea-BS passed away in active literary engage- 
ments until Mr. Moggridgo became a real “ Old 
Humphrey.” But with advancing age caim* 
weakness and alilictioii ; chiefly from the eliects 
of a sprained anlde. He thus describes tiie oc- 
casion of his inconvenience and pain: “I was 
returning homo lat<‘, (sadly too late for one of 
my years, for it was eleven o’(;lock at night, but 
I had been uuexpectecOy detained,) when sud- 
denly I set my foot on a broken flag-stone. 
Soniethiug gave a snu]), hut at the moment so 
intense w^as my agony, that 1 knew not whetlu'r 
it wjis my leg, or a jiieco of wood on the flag- 
stone. A deathly coldness came over me, anil i 
thought that my senses were about to leave me ; 
BO, steadying myself against a closed shop-win- 
dow, I awaited the crisis. A cold perspiration 
having somewhat relieved me, and being near mv 
abode, I hopped to some palisades by tbe roact- 
side ; and with the assistance they aflbrded me, 
contrived to reach my invn habitation. What 
a blessing it is to be calm and collected in bodily 
affliction! This has hitherto almost always been 
the case ^vith me, and it was so on the occasion 
to w'hich I have alluded. I succeeded in getting 
off my boot, and perceiving how much my foot 
and ankle were bruised, sw^ollen, and inflanu'd, 
immediately applied to a surgeon : happily no 
bones were broken.” 

This painful casualty elicited the sympathy 
and kincl attentions of all to whom Mr. Mog- 
gridge w'as known; which he acknowledged in 
his owm cheerful and agreeahh' way, in the tw'o 


♦ From a Memoir of Old Humphrey, just published by 
the Beligious Tract Society. 


pieces, “On a Sprained Ankle,” and a “Little 
Gossip about a Lame Foot pieces which, it is 
known, have aflbrded profitable instruction to 
some similarly afflicted. It soon became evident 
that the effect of the injury was an impaired 
state of health. From that time, he was unable 
to visit his favourite localities^ and but seldom to 
enjoy the society of endeared friends. Instead 
of revelling in the meadows and among the hedge- 
row's of the country, his study was now the chief 
scene of his meditations. Here he continued to 
pi'u tliose “ Addresses,” and “ Observations,” and 
“Appeals,” W'hich were welcome to thousands of 
Ids admiring r(*aders. He sat from hour to hour 
at Ins little table, his books spread around him, 
the Holy Bible in the most conspicuous place, 
and a large card before him, on which w'ere- 
writtcTi, in a hold style, the three words, 
Alluhe — Instbl’ct — Impress, to rendnd him 
of his w’ork, and the w'ay in which it w'as to be 
done. 

In the spring of 1854, the health of Mr. Mog- 
ridge became weaker ; and though medical aid 
W'as promptly sought, and all the care that the 
most aflectionate solicitude could give was tep- 
derly and perseveringly rendi'red, yet it became 
increasingly evident that his labours w'cre 
drawing to a close. He thus wTote, under date 
April 2' . 

For more than three months I have been 
under the doctor’s hands, and am, as it w^ei’c, 

weak as water: my hand shakes and my 
IVame shrinks aw'ay. Under these circum- 
slances, just for the present, I am able to do 
MUT little with my pen, and at times 1 cannot 
write leu minutes in the whole day. I am pur- 
])()sing to set my face towards the country or the 
sea, with the hope that God, in his goodness, 
will send abroad the breezes with healing on 
their wings.” 

Tli(‘ summer, however, was spent in the 
chamber of sickness, in much languor and pain- 
lulness. He who had often cheered a weary 
pilgrim in the decline of life, had now to apply 
to his own heart tlie rich consolations of the 
gospel. There w’as the same happy and devout 
frame of mind ; Hktc Avere the same humility 
and faith W'hich had distinguished him in the 
buoyancy of life. Through tlie grace of the 
Holy (Spirit, lie w'as enabled to iiiauilest that 
submission to the will of his heavenly Father, 
to Avhich ho had so often exhorted others j 
though sometimes in the greatness of his pain, 
the plaintive cry of the patriarch was foreed 
fi’om his ln)8 ; “ Have pity upon me, have mty 
upon me, O ye my friends ; for the hand of God 
hath touched me.” Job xix. 21. 

The confidence of the beloved sufferer in 

* “Old Humphrey’s Friendly Appeals,” pp. 109 and 294 
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the Divine faithfulness was undiminished. In | 
the strength of faith lie not only adopted the 
apostle’s words, but entered into a realizing 
conviction of their trutli: “Por which cause 
we faint not; but though our outward man 
p(‘rish, yet the inward man is renewed day by 
day. Por our light affliction, which is but for 
a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory.” 2 Cor. iv. 16, 17. 

Though I know not the measure of my days,” 
ho wrote, “I well know there is but*‘a step 
between me and death and though I cannot 
tell what yet remains for me to do, willingly 
would 1 have my last act to be a deed of kind- 
ness, and my last breath to be a Hallelujah.” 

It was in his nature to look at the bright side 
■of every event. He saw an oasis in every 
desert, and a glittering star in the darkest 
sky. Not only was he hopeful himself in the 
season of sickness, but he sought to make all 
in his family circle hopeful also. When he 
spoke, his eye was lit up with animation, and 
his words were full of encouragenu'iit. “ The 
blackest night will have a day “ Many a 
broken ship gets safe to land “ Give it up ? 
No, never ! ” and “ Hope on to the end,” are 
words that were frequently on his lips. 

The ground of bis hope for eternal life had 
long been before the world. “Without reser- 
vation, I renounce all other hope, and look to 
the Saviour, and the Saviour alone, for salva- 
tion. That Christ has died for me, is my hope 
and my joy, the Rock on which I stand, the 
boat in which I hope to pass the swellings of 
Jordan. I have no other plea than this for 
justification at the judgment day, and no other 
claim to enter the mngdom of glory.” In this 
confidence he reposed to the end. The lowly 
and contrite state of mind which he cherished 
are also exhibited in a brief fragmentary paper 
he penned a short time before his decease. 

MABIE HASTE TO HELP ME. 

“ Hasten to help me, 0 heavenly Pathcr, for 
without thee I am as nothing, and can do 
nothing. ‘ Make haste to help me, 0 Lord my 
salvation.* 

“Help me to believe that thou hearest me 
when I pray unto thee. ‘ Hear m^ prayer, O 
Lord, give ear to my supplications : in thy faith- 
fulness answer me, and in thy righteousness.* 

“Help me in subduing my stubborn wull, and 
in humbling my pride, so that I may offer thee 
an acceptable sacrifice. * The sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit: *a broken and a contrite 
heart, 0 God, tnou wilt not despise.’ 

“ Help me to confess to thee freely my trans- 
gressions. ‘ Lord, I acknowledge my sin, and 
my iniquity. Deliver my soul j oh save me for 
thy mercy’s sake.* 


“Help me to believe that thou lovest mo; 
help me to love thee. *God is love.* Thou 
sayest, ‘ I love them that love me.* 

“Help me to see that Thou art ever with 
me. * Fear tliou not ; for I am with thee. The 
Lord is nigh unto all that call upon him.* 

“Help me to be patient under trials and 
afflictions. ‘The Lord will not cast off for 
ever: but though he cause ^ef, yet will he have 
compassion, according to the multitude of his 
mercies.’ ‘Ye have need of patience, that, 
after ye have done the will of God, ye might 
receive the promise.’ 

“ Help me to forgive injuries. ‘ If ye forgive 
men their trespasses, your heavenly leather wdll 
also forgive you : but if ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your 
trespasses.* 

“ Help me more diligently to read the sacred 
Scriptures, and better to midorstand their gra- 
cious contents. ‘ All Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.’ 

“ Help me to value more highly the means of 
grace, and to encourage more steadfastly the 
hope of glory, through the Lamb of God that 
takeih away the sins of the world. ‘ Serve the 
Lord with gladness : come before his presence 
with singing. Enter into his gates with thanks- 
giving, and into his courts w ith praise ; be thank- 
ful unto him, and bless his name.’ 

“ Help me more clearly to discern that Jesus 
Christ is my only hope and my all : having him, 
I possess all things. ‘ Whom have I in heaven 
but thee ? and there is none upon earth that I 
desire beside I bee.’ 

“ Help me, at all times, to know and to do 
Thy sacred will : — 

To love and servo tlie Lord on high 
"With e.T,i nest bent endeavour ; 

Thc'n will I praise tind nuignify 
Thy holy name for ever.” 

The smallest offices of Christian friendship, 
and the humblest acts of kindness, called forth 
expression of gratitude. The chuilish temper 
of “ Farmer Grumley,” which he has so graphi- 
cally described when it was soured by sickness,* 
never brought discomfort into Mr. Mog^dee’s 
dwelling. The loving care of his wife emcinoflea 
the tenderest emotions in his heart ; nor W(?re 
the most ordinary attentions of his domestic 
servant (who had been one of his household for 
more than thirty years — a fact alike honourable 
to both parties) received without some word of 
thankful acknowledgment. 

But whilst susceptible of the most grateful 
feelings for human kindness, his breast glowed 


• “ Old Humphrej^’s Observationn,” p. 19. 
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with loving adoration to Ood for the support 
and comfort he found in the season of trial. 
“Put me into your prayers and put me into 
your praises,” he said, with much earnestness, as 
he grasped the hand of a friend after a profit- 
able interview. His chamber was indeed illu- 
mined by the hope of eternal life. “I never 
think of death,” he said, “but I think of 
heaven they were so connected in his view, 
that tlie gloom of the one was irradiated by the 
glory of the other. 

“ A good and excellent thing it is,” he thus 
expressed himself, “ in the midst of the mani- 
fold changes of the world to have our hearts 
fixed where alone true joys are to be found, 
and to be able to say, in deed and in truth, 
‘ My times are in Thy hand ‘ I will bless the 
Lord at all times : his praise shall continually be 
in my moutli. O magnify the Lord with me, 
and let us exalt his name together.’ ” 

In the same Christian spirit he wrote : “ Even 
now I am indulging in an imaginary scene: 
I am looking onward to the time when I shall 
have been called away from the world ; when 
this hand of mine shall be mouldering in the 
grave, and some reader, in a contemplative mood, 
shall be pondering my humble waitings. T am 
neither ambitious, nor solicitous on other points, 
but 1 do wish him to believe that Old Humphrey 
had a warm desire ever glowing in his heart for the 
welfare of his fellow men, and an ardent anxiety 
to extend the glory of the Hedeemer.” Those 
who best knew the writer of these sentiments, 
w’ill not regard them as the language of egotism, 
nor of an undue estimate of the influence of his 
writings, but as the utterances of a sincere and 
loving spirit, 

A visit to Hastings was suggested as likely to 
prove beneficial to the poor sufferer. The 
account of his journey thither, and of his last 
days, is touchingly recorded by his heart-stricken 
widow. 

“An hour before his happy spirit took its 
flight to glory, the Eev. John Cox, of Woolwich, 
called to see him; he accompanied me to my 
beloved husband’s bed-side. It was a solemn 
season ; we all knelt down, and the pious servant 
of God offered up a sweet and fervent prayer for 
the poor sufferer, then in his last agony. We 
afterwards stobd around his bed in perfect 
silence. In a little time his countenance became 
unusually calm ; his mild blue eyes were turned 
tow'ards heaven, and the expression of his dying 
face was sw'eet in the extreme — so calm and 
peaceful. It appeared to me that he was gazing 
on what we could not see ; that he had a glimpse 
of the happy spirits who w^rc already hovering 
around him, and waiting to convey his freed 
spirit to glory. There was a look of rapturous 
surprise in the eye, and a transient smile passed 


over the lip, that seemed to say, ‘ I am coming, 
I am coming.’ Not till his under lip began to 
fall, were we aware that the soul had departed. 
We again knelt down, and the kind minister 
earnestly prayed that support and consolation 
might be granted to the poor survivor who had 
lost her dearest and best earthly friend.” 

Mr. Moggridge departed this life, November 2, 
1854, aged sixty-seven. 

Many are very anxious about the resting- 
place of the body, when the spirit shall have 
departed to an eternal w^orld. At one time, 
Mr. Moggridge expressed an indifference on this 
point, as the remains of those he loved while 
living had been entombed in widely distant 
lands; but in his last visit to Hastings, he 
selected a spot w^here he wdshed to be laid. He 
had often sat on the slopes of the East ^HUl, 
amidst the blackberry bushes, furze, and heath, 
looking on th(j outstretelied expanse of sea, the 
ruins of the ancient castle on the West Cliff, 
and the deep ravine below, meditating on those 
subjects w'hicli he afterwards embodi(‘d in the 
papers he has given to the world. Behind him 
was the pathway to his beloved Eairlight Downs. 
Beneath him, on the lower side of the hill, lay 
the picturesque graveyard of All Saints; and 
there in the upper part of the ground, against 
the upper w'all, at present a spot almost un- 
tenanted by the dead, he desired that he should 
bo interred. 

11 is wish was faithfully regarded. , The two 
sons of the deceased, with tw’o old and attached 
friends, and a gentleman from the Eeligious 
Tract Society, as its representative, followed the 
body to the grave, A considerable number of 
visitors and tovns-people were also present, 
watching with deep interest the last ceremony. 

It was a fine day at the close of autumn, 
when the brambles and heath on the hill above 
the churchyard were tinged with a golden 
brown, and when the leaves of the trees were 
falling into the opened grave, that they bore the 
remains to their resting-place. The sun was 
shining in the sky with unusual brilliancy for 
the season of the year, and casting its rays on 
the wide waters. The heavens and the earth 
were bright and beautiful. It was a fitting 
time for such a burial ; for it v^as on such a day 
as the departed enjoyed when linng that the 
mourners followed his body to the tomb, in sure 
and certain hope that it would attain, through 
Christ, to the resurrection unto eternal liiej 
and as it was lowered into the ground, they 
thought of his own pleasant words: “Now 
another harp is heard in heaven! Another 
shout of thanksgiving has resounded above the 
starry pavement of the skies! Another burst 
of hallelujahs has welcomed an aged servant of 
the Eedeemer to the mansions of the blessed.’* 
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HISTOEICAL ILLUSTKATIONS OF I 
SCKIPTUEE. 

jtjdea’s last fortress and its defence. 

*• Tlipr: shall be gi-eat tribulation, such as was not seen In the begin- 
ning of the world to this time, nor ever shall be.” Malt. xxiv. 21 . 

Tuougu the words of our Lord just quoted 
received their primary fultilment on the capture 
by Titus of the metropolis of Judea, yet they, 
with appalling accuracy, depict otlier events con- 
nected with Jewish history which happened 
about the same period— one of which wo now 
propose to record. 

The fall of Jerusalem, and the burning of the 
temple by the Eouian army under Titus, in 
accomplishment of prophecy, had been gradu- 
ally followed by tlie surrender of the few remain- 
ing fortresses of Judea. One fortress, honever, 
still held out. Mabsada, as it was termed, was 
manned by those wild zealots who had so long 
and so ardently dreamt of liberty, and of death 
to the Eomans. The leader of these defenders 
of tlie last stronghold of Judea was Elt‘azar, 
man well fitted to sustain the part assigned to 
him in this harrowing scene of the war. Of all 
places, indeed, Massada seemed most capable to 
resist an enemy. For three or four miles the 
road to it (from its narrow winding, called “ the 
serpent”) led over steep and inacct'ssiblo rocks, 
and along fearful precijiices, wdiich became nio^’e 
and more impassable the nearer the fort was 
approached, but terminated at last in a fertile 
plateau, covered wdth rich and wi‘ll-cultivati*d 
fields, capable of afibrding sulhcient support to 
the garrison. On this plateau w*as erected the 
fortress, surrounded by a wall eighteen feet high 
and eight broad, defended by tliirty-seveii to\ver.s, 
each seventy-five feet high. Herod the First had 
reared the fort as a place of retreat in ease of ex- 
treme danger, and adorned it also wdth a jialace, 
the beauty of which rivalled that of Jei’usalcm. 
Within it great stores of oil and corn had bt*en 
laid up, snlBeient for a sii'ge of many } eai-s, and 
the cisterns contained plenty of water, in addition 
to a continuous supply derived from the valley. 
The arsenal, like another stronghold of our own 
times, was full of ammunition of every kind, and 
the j^rrisou w.as animated by zeal and coinage. 
To add to the strength of the place;, it avxis ])ro- 
tected on the east by the ‘Dead Sea, whil ,t on 
the west a second rocky w ay to it wa.s com- 
manded by a high tower. Captured at last it 
was, how’ever, under circumstances which \\\i 
shall presently relate. The biogt; of IVlas.sada, in- 
deed, has been declared by competent authority* 
to be unsurpassed in point of arduousness by 
anything in modern warfare, while it exceeded 
that of Jerusalem in the harrowing details of 
its termination. 

♦ Qiev. Follard, Comment. Polyb. Attaq. et Defense 
dM Places. T. iii., p. 65. 


The Eoman general, Sylva, to whom its attack 
was committed, first surrounded his army with a 
wad, in order to protect their labours from sallies. 
He next took possession of a rock on the west 
side of the fortress, immediately beyond the 
t6wer wFich commanded the approach — this 
rock, though 450 feet low^er than l&nssada itself, 
afibrding the only possible point for commencing 
operations. On it he reared a mound 300 feet 
high, and on that, again,- a stone platform 76 
feet ill height. Thus the besiegers were only 
76 feet from the top of the fortress. A tower 
with iron gratings was at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings placed upon the platform just referred 
to, and the Eoman machines began to liurl stones 
and darts against the fort, immediately on this 
being completed, so as to drive the defenders 
from tlu; wall, which they at the same time 
battered with a prodigious ram. It soon gave 
way, but lo! the besieged had reared within it 
another wall, consisting of a kind of wooden 
framew'ork, filled up with earth. The Eoman 
machines had no other cftect on this barrier but 
that of strengthening it, their blows fixing the 
earth more firmly. Sylva at last commanded 
that burning arrows and pieces of w-^ood should 
be thrown upon it, in order to set fire to it. He 
succeeded, but an adverse wind threatened to 
carry the fiames against his own tower and 
besieging machines. This danger w^as not of 
long duration; the wind ve(‘red round and 
carried the fiames past the defender’s last hope, 
and into the palace. The Eomans raised a shout 
of joy at the sight, and retired to their camp, in- 
teuding on the morrow' to storm tlie dismantled 
fort. All w'as now^ silent in Massada, and des- 
pair settled on the btoulest heart. Certain and 
fearful dt;ath stared the devoted garrison in tlie 
face. Evening began to throw its shadow's on 
the scene around. The stars Iw'inkled calmly 
over the burning walls of Judea’s last fortress, 
whih; below’ rolled luavily the Di'ad ISea, itself a 
monument of woo and w'rath. Opposite them 
was the camp of the Eomans, watching with eager 
anxiety for tlieir priy. Sileiieo reigned in un- 
happy Mjissada, broki;n only by the crackling 
of burning timbers, and the ill-suppressed moans 
of the w'ivi's and children of its brave defenders. 

Tlieii it was that Eleazar their leader, for the 
last time, Hiirnmoned liis warriors. In language 
such as only fierce despair inspires, he reminded 
them of their solemn oath to be free, or die. 
One of tliese alternatives, he said, now alone re- 
mained — to die. His appeal was received by 
his hearers without any other response than a 
low inunnur here and there, betokening that 
these unm of war, who had quailed before no 
enemy, shrunk from the thoii^t of immolating 
themselves and their families. Then flashed 
their fiery leader’s eye. Pointing over the ram- 
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parts to tHe enfemy, and in the distance towards 
Jerusalem, he related with fearful truthfulness 
the fate which awaited them on the morrow 
— death now, or in the arena at Koine ; their 
wives tom from them; their children devoted to 
torture or slavery. An awful sceue followed. 
The soldiers brought forth into the open place 
their wives, their children, and their chattels, 
and ranged themselves each by the side of all 
that was dearest to them in the world. The 
last faint glimmer of hope had di(‘d away, 
and, with appalling firmness, they prepared to 
immolate themselves in the flames that en- 
veloped their country. First, each heaped 
together his household gear — associate^ witli 
tlie pleasures of other days — and set fire to it. 
Then a pause ; and once again they pressed in 
tlieir arms tlieir wdves and children. Kilter, 
hitter were the tears that must have been wrung 
from these iron men, yet the sacrifice was made 
unshrinkingly, and each (wo shudder as we 
write the words) plunged his sword into tho 
hearts of his w'ife and children. Tlien they laid 
themselves down beside them, and locked them 
in their tondiT embrace — now the embraee of 
death, wdiih? they unhesitatingly presented their 
own breasts to ten out of their nuinbt'r, wlio liad 
been chosen by lot to put the rc'st of tludr 
breihn'ii to d(’ath. Of these ten, one again had 
been fixt'd upon to kill tlie reinainiiig nine, 
li/iving aeeomplished this bloody work, tin* last 
soldier looked round to see wliether any of the 
hand yet required liis service. All was silent. 
The last survivor then approached as closely as 
pctssible to Ins own family, and fell n])on liis 
sword. Nine limulred bodies covered tl>e ground ! 

Morning dawned upon Massada, and the Ro- 
mans eagerly approached its walls ; but within 
reigned the silence of death. A stratagem was 
apprehended, and cautiously they advanced, 
raising a shout, as if the shock of tlie battering- 
ram hud led defenders on the wall to call Ibr 
help. Then two w'oinen, who, with five children, 
had concealed themselves in vaults during the 
murderous scene of the preceding evmn’ng, came* 
forth from their retreat to t(dl the Junnans 
the sad story. So fearfully strange did it 
sound that they could not credit the state- 
ment. Slowly they advanced, tlien rnshing 
through the flames, they penetrated into tiu* 
court of the palace. There lay the lrfel(‘ss boiliv's 
of the garrison and their families. It was not a 
day of triumph even to the enemy, but one of 
awe and sorrow. Admiring (for the act was 
one to commend itsi'lf to heathen minds) tho 
obstinate agreement of so many men in the con- 
tempt of death, tliey buried the dead and with- 
drew, leaving a garrison. 

Thus terminated the war of J ewdsh nationality. 
None, we venture to say, was ever carried on 


with more zeal, fortitude, or determination. 
Had there not been treason in the Jewish camp, 
or had there not been faction and bloody revenge 
among themselves, or liad their eastern allies 
made a diversion in their favour, all human 
probabilities point, if not to a difierent termina- 
tion of the war, at least to a greater measure of 
success in the defence. Often did the balance 
seem to turn in their favour. The Koman em- 
peror was in imminent danger of life — the Koman 
engines of war were destroyed — the legions were 
panic-struck — the Jew^s victorious. Yet the 
sceptre passed from Judah; not by man’s 
decree, tliough by man’s instrumentality, but 
evidently by a Divine judgment. True indeed 
is it that ‘‘ tlie history of the w’orld is the judg- 
ment of the world.” And that nation which 
had typified the right relationsliij) between reli- 
gion and life, own to its climax in the incarna- 
tion of the Son of Giod, now sunk ; for it was 
no longer a religion that pcrv'aded tho w'orld, 
but the world that pervaded religion, and the 
union had gradually become an amalgamation. 
True ri'ligion w as now' to go forth to regenerate 
the world and to reanimate it. The Jews had 
rejected the task which had been committed to 
them, and tlu‘ soul tlmt had animated that body 
politic rose from out of it and left it a lifeless 
corpse. Wt, tliough time has bleached its bones, 
we who w'ee[) in the valley of the slain may yet 
v\ilness that soul returning, and Judea rising 
oJice again to pivsent the perfection of beauty. 
JsraeJ is not dead ; it but sleepeth. 


LlliLE QUESTIONS. 

8t*i. To v\liom was early death promised by God as a 
speeial favonr? 

87. Where were the brazen vessels fur the temple of 
Solomon cfiHt* 

88 . Give examples from Scripture of tho ancient "086 of 
sc.al.s. 

8e, In wliat pa-ssages are Christians said to Tie sealed? 

90. Who is called “tin* I.ight of the world?” 

91. What titles arc given to Jesus wliich convey tho 
.same id(‘a? 

yj. What relationship exi.sted between DaA'id and 
Joal)* 

9 l. What text shows the iutoreat felt by angels in the 
Avovk tif creation'^ 

9J. Wliat jiasaages of Scripture would illustziitc the 
gi'i'.'it hunulity of Christ’a fii-st advent? 

9.>. What proofs can you give that his second coming 
will be in gi’eat glory? 

98. How W!A8 the timber xised in the buildingof Solo- 
mon’.'^ temple conveyed to Jeru.sjilcm'^ 

97. From whom and in what words did St. Paul re- 
ceive Ins commission as an apo.'Jtlc'^ 

9S. What illustrations can you give shoanng the oon- 
tcin]it felt by tho .Tyws towards the Gentiles? 

99. Give projihecies from Scripture relating to the 
redomtion of the Jow.s. 

lOU. Prove that jirmsr is especially pleasing to God 

lul. Pi*ove that joy is a Christian duty* 



BIBLE PICTURES. 

THE KIND LADY. 

To he read by an cider brother or sister to the little 
ones who cannot read. 

Had you boon in Joppa one day, a great many years 
ago, you could scarcely Lave helped crying, and 
especially if you had been a poor child. 

“What for?” do yon a.sk? Bec.anse a good, kind 
lady had just died; and” you would have felt, as many 
did feel, that the poor had lost a fiiend. 

When she was de.ad, they laid her body in the be.st 
room in the house, and then, as soon as the poor people 
heard that God had taken away their friend by death, 
th^ came to her house and wept. ‘ 

Then some one mentioned the name of Peter. You 
have all heard of Peter— good, kind Peter — who could 
not bear to hear Jesus talk of having to suflor. AVell, 
they sent for him, for he was staying at a place which 
was not far off. 

They knew that he was a good man, and they hoped 
tliat he might speak word.s of comfort to the poor widows, 
who were crying as though they had lo.st all joy when 
they had lost the rich lady. Well, Peter came, and no 
sooner had he come into the house, than the poor widows 
crowded round him, and began to show him the nice | 
clothes that Dorcas used to make for them, when she 
was olive. Yes, many a good coat had she given to a 
widow for her little boy or girl, tdl they had all learned , 
to love her name. 1 

If Peter .asked what sort of a woman she h.ad been, I 
they would show him the coats, and perhap.s they would ' 
say, “ These will tell you ; instead of .spending her money 
on herself, or saving it up, she used to buy things fur us ; 
and instead of spending her time in pleasure, she used to 
sew these clothes for us.” 

Then Peter felt very sorry for them, but he could do 
nothing for them while there was so much noise, so he 
told them to leave him alone in the room. Would you 
like to know what he did there, all alone by himself '{ 

He knelt down and prayed to Jesus. He remembered 
the time when Jesus took him and two more of his disci- 
ples into a room where a little girl of twelve yearn old 
lay dead, and he saw Jesus raise her to life; and I dare 
say he asked Jesus to help him to raise Dorcas. Then he 
turned to the body, and said, “Dorcas, arise!” Oh! if 
you had seen her open her eyes and sit np, as she did 
when Peter spoke, you would have been glad. And I 
dare say you can guess who vere glad to see licr, and to 
have her amongst them once more. 

Now let us learn a lc.Hson from this true story. If you 
only read the story and learnt no lesson, it would be as 
if a little bee were so silly as to go out some fine morning 
and look at the flowers, and think how pretty they were, 
and not take the trouble of going down deep, deep, into 
their bolls to got the honey. 

This story teaches us, that, as the Bible says, the me- 
mory of the just is blessed. 

Did you ever gather any violets? They were very 
pretty, but j^hey soon died. Yet there was something 
left in them that kept you from throwing them away as 
worthless. It was the scent that made you keep them, 
and put them by in some little drawer ; aud whenever you 
opened the drawer you said, Oh, my violets are here j 
to^ never let me forget them/' 


So, when those die who love God aud do good, we 
think of them with pleasure, and wo say that their me- 
mory is fragrant. 

I am sorry to tell you th.at some people are so usele.« 
or so unkind while they live, that they have no one to 
speak a good w'ord of them or to be really soiry when 
they die. But do yon ask God to help you so to live that 
your 11 ,'ime may be ns the violets, pleasant and sweet, 
whenever it is mentioned. 


THE EIllST PRAYER. 

When w,ts it I began to pray? 

Was it when on my mother’s knee 
My infant hymns I learnt to saj, 

While she c.ircss’d and fondled me? 

Or was it in the clay.s of youth, 

When I first bent rny will to i*ule. 

And heard the words of sacred truth — 

Did I firat learn to pray at school? 

Or w.as it on a snireriug bed, 

When 111 my chamber sick I lay, 

That by the hand of ehast’mng led 
I first begun in liciU’t to ))raj ( 

Or, in the days of bealth and inirih, 

When scenes of life were fresh and gay, 

And all was sunshine on the earth. 

That then 1 first began to pr.iy* 

Or was it when my brother died, 

And weeping to his grave I wont, 

While chok’d with grief for help I cried, 

As over the cold earth 1 bent? 

I know upon my knees I knelt, 

And struggled hard for w'onls to say; 

My heart in sorrow seem’d to melt, 

But did 1 then, in earnest, pray ? 

Ah! if I have not yet began, 

- . I’ll go to God without delay ; 

For if 1 w ait to be a man, 

I may not then have gi’uco to pray. 

ELLEN IIUUKBTS 


THE INFANT’S PRAYl^R. 

On God of mercy! deign in love 
To hear an infant's prayer. 

And to a wand’ring feeble l.imb 
Extend a shepherd’s care. 

Oh, wash me in my Saviour’s blood, 

And make my garments white. 

That 1 may stand befora the throne, 
Acceiitod in thy sight. 

Dear J esus, take my sinful henri. 

And fit it for the skies ; 

A tiny fiow’rct in the bud, 

My only sacrifice. 

Then whilst I fold my little hands, 

Oh list unto my prayer. 

And when in heav’n thou count’st thy gelui, 
Oh may my soul be there I 
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THE STOUT OF A POCKET BIBLE. 

PAST IX. 

The time came when my young; owner was to 
return to college, and he chose nu* to accompany 
him. I was, by this time, used to travelling, 
and after the short imprisonment in darlcncsp 
and silence which the removal involved, 1 was 
released uninjured, and found my8(df in a small 
room, overlooking a spacious square or quad- 
rangle, formed by the buildings of which my 
owner’s rooms composed a part. 

For a short time nothing material occurred 
to disturb the quiet in whi^ we seemed to be 
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immured ; and no alteration took place in the 
bearing of my owner towards myself, except that 
as he was now* obliged to give more attention to 
ray learned associates, I had, perhaps necessarily, 
somewhat less of his time. I had no ground, 
however, to complain of neglefet. 

And yet, it was not difficult to perceive that 
my owner derived less satisfaction from my com- 
munications than at our first acquaintance. I 
could find a reason for this, though he could 
not : he had not yet been brought to “ receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child convinced 
of sin and of the need of pardon, he would not 
renounce self-dependence and Belf-atonement. 

PUIOX OXK Pemix. 
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He bad not yet resolved to trust himself entirely 
to him who alone is “ mighty to save and to 
throw away every expechittou of eartwig tho 
mercy of God, by receiving it as his free gift, 
"With others, who in like manner have sought to 
clothe themselves in their own righteousness, 
which I am commissioned to dechvre is “as 
filthy rags,” but who, at length, have been con- 
vinced by the Spirit of the worthlessness and 
folly of such vain refuges, my young owner 
might, afterwards, have written thus of him- 
self:— 

** Long did T seek to serve tliec, Loi'd, 

With unavailing pain : 

Fasted, and prayed, and read thy word. 

And heard it preached in vain. 

Oft did I with th’ assembly join, 

And near thine altar drew; 

A form of godliness was mine, 

The power I never knew. 

I rested in the outward law, 

Nor knew its deep design; 

The length and breadth I never saw, 

And height of luvo divine. 

To pleaae thee thus, at length \ 

Vainly I hoped and strove; 

For what are outward thiiiga to thee, 

Unless they from love} 

I see thy perfect law re<juirest 
Truth in the inward {Hiirte ; 

Our full con^nt our whole dem^ree. 

Our undivided hearts. 

But 1 q| means had nwnlo my boast, 

Of means an idol 

The spirit in the letter loat. 

The substance in tli«» shade.” 

How be was ifescued froja this nerilous coqt 
dition of s*jlf-ti:ust, I shalil preseutly tell. In 
the meautimo, b? was exposed to danger from, 
another and an oppoaitig source. Not many 
days after bis return, hia solitude was iutorrupted 
by a yojung man of showy exterior and mueb 
freedom of mainier and speech, whom I immedi- 
ately undcrsto(jd to have beefli, wt kmg sincQ, 
one of iny ow'iier’s chosen companions and close 
friends. As this youth garnislied, As he sup- 
posed, but defiled, as I must say, his language 
with much that was indecent and profane, 1 
shall not transcribe his conversation at large, 
but simply rehearse some parts of its substance, 
which bore more particularly on my connexion 
with his friend. 

“ What is all this I hear, Leonard ?” he asked, 
with a friendly smile, as he somewhat bois- 
terously entered the room, and shook my owner 
heartily by the hand. “ They tell me that you 
are turned saint, all at once ; but I don’t believe 
it.” 

“You may very safely say that,” said my 
owner, gravely; “believe me, I am no saint. 
If tAey bad told you 1 have not Jong since 


discovered that I have been a very great sinner, 
you would have been told the truth.” 

The young visitor broke mto a hearty lau^b, 
for which he presently apologized ; “ I^ay forgive 
me for being so rude,” he said; “ but this from 
you ! and with such a grave, sanctimonious face, 
too ! Now, do say that again,” he added, in a 
bantering tone. “ It is the best thing I have 
heard this long while.” 

“ I do not see why it should amuse you,” 
replied Leonard : “ but you must be amused if 
you will. 1 tell you only the truth.” 

“ The truth ! Oh, no doubt of it. Do we not 
all say every Sunday tliat we are miserable 
sinner^?” JIc said this in a tone of mockery. 
“ It is iMX such grand discovery that you have 
made,” be. 

“ It is a discovery, howsTer,” said my young 
owner, “ which has brought ipe, 1 hope, to my 
right nuiMi ; and made me resolve that the time 
past of my hie shall have sufficed ibr * w^alkiug 
in lasciviokusness, lusts, excess of wine, reveUings, 
baiiquettiiigs*' ” 

“Hold? nold! before you choke yourself, my 
dear fellow,” rejoined the visitor, greatly amused, 
as H seemed, for he again laughed heartily; 
“ why, this is ranting madness, Leonard. But 
come, it is oU a joke, 1 see ; though 1 did not 
know you were such a capital mimic. Do let us 
have a little more of it.” 

]My owner declared — aud so eames^y that his 
friend at length hebeved — that hnwas never 
more serious than now. 

“Then I must t«^ke you tu task mwfa gravely,” 
.‘^aid the visitor ; “lor this sort of thing will not 
do, you know. What wiB our set to it, do 
you think 

“ They wiB aH say as you do, Charles,” re- 
turned) mqr owner, ^ that | am mad. 1 cannot 
help it. It wiU b© uothin^ now or strange, that. 
Hut, after ally of^ what am I accused, my mend ?” 

“ Accused I Oh, you are accused of nothing 
more than you have let out already to me. The. 
first and the worst things I have heard of yon 
are, that you have taken to sulking ; have cut 
our club ; refused an invitation to a wine party ; 
declared that you will not enter a billiard-room 
again; have ” 

“ In other words,” said Leonard, “ that I in- 
tend to be more obedient to college regulations 
than I have previously been ; not much harm ia 
that surely.” 

“ Pooh, pooh ! that is not aXl. They tell me 
that you put on such a sanctified face in chapel, 
and look so devout, that there are already a 
dozen caricatures of you in as many prayer bookn. 
You, who used to make fun of it altogether, and 
call it a farce from be^nning to end.” 

“ I know it all,” said Leonard, sadly ; “ but 
what if 1 have seen the amfulness and pz^ofanity 
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of my past life, and intend no longer to make a 
jest of everything serious, but to tn^t religion as 
not only worthy of respect, but as ‘ the one 
thing needful what then, Charles ?** 

“ Why, then,*’ retorted the other, with a 
smile of disdain, “ I think you would make a ca- 
pital parson, at all events. A pity you are not 
going to take orders.” 

“As if none but ministers of religion could 
know anything of its value,” rejoined my owner. 

“ Come, come, tliis will never do,” said the 
other; “you have got into queer company, I 
can see, while you have been away ; but we shall 
soon get all this stuff out of you.” 

“ fey God’s help, no, I am sure you will not, 
Charles ; I would rather hope that you might 
have some of it put into you. Queer company, 
indeed, I did get into not long ago, but not 
such as you suppose. 1 have had only my Bible 
to ‘ convince me of sin, and righteousness, and 
judgment to come.’ Listen to me, and I will 
tell you how this came about.” And he forth- 
with told how and where he had fallen in with 
me, and the effect my w'ords had produced on 
his mind. 

The young collegian listened with some impa- 
tience to my owner’s narrative, and then, start- 
ing up, he said that he had heard quite enough. 

“ You are farther gone than I thought you to 
be,” he said, “but the fit will be off before 
long;” and adding that “such notions were 
only adapted for njiserable sneaks,” he hastily 
took his leave, and I saw him no more. 

If it were necessary, however, 1 could tell ! 
here how others of my young owner’s former 
companions endeavoured to shake his resolution, 
and to draw him back into the vortex of dissipa- 
tion from which he had escaped ; how, by some 
he w'as assailed with ridicule ; by others with 
abuse ; by others with flatter}^ ; and by all with 
contempt for the new notions he had embraced. 

I forbear to mention tlie opprobrious names 
which were heaped upon him, which he bore 
w’ith patience, and the misconstruction wdiich 
was put upon his simplest actions and plainest 
declarations by those who thought it strange 
that he no longer ran with them to the same 
excess of riot as formerly — speaking evil of him. 
All this be endured. 

But it was harder for him to stem the torrent 
of his own passions, which struggled to regain 
their ])ower over his soul. Not yet had he 
gone, in full confidence and entire self-renun- 
ciation, to the Sthonq for strength ; not yet had 
he found that there was One only who could 
“ subdue ” his iniquities. Like one of whom I 
teM, who walked too confidently in his own power 
on the waves of the sea, and forgot by whom he 
was upheld until he found himself sinking ; so 
was it with my young owner. 


AT HOME. 

Will he, while memory lasts, ever forget the 
conflicts through which he passed when “sin 
revived ” within him ? Does he not now re- 
member the “wormwood and the gall” of one 
season, above many otliers, when the battle was 
maintained witli stubborn force, till, exhausted 
in mind and body, he exclaimed bitterly, “1 
shall one day fall by the band of this mine 
enemy ;” how he applied to mo in his des- 
pair: and how, then — as it seemed to him — in 
cruel mockery of his distress, 1 repeated the 
awful warning, “ When the unclean spirit is 
gone out of a man, he walketh through dry 
laces, seeking n'st and finding none. Then 
e saith, I will return into mine house, from 
whence 1 came out ; and when he is come, he 
findeth it empty, swept, and garnished. Then 
goeth he, and taketh with himself seven other 
spirits more wicked than liiniself, and they enter 
in and dwell there; and the last state of that 
man is worse than the first.” 

“ It will be so with me,” ho exclaimed, with 
an exce('ding bitter cry. “ ‘ When I would do 
good, evil ’ — only evil — ‘ ie present with me.’ ” 

Well was it fo, him that then the Unchange- 
able One was Wiitoliiiig over the pathway of Ids 
soul, and that words like these are recorded in 
me : — “ I will bring the blind by a way that they 
know not ; I will lead them in paths that they 
have not known ; 1 will make darkness light be- 
fore t'>em, and crooked thiiigs straight. These 
thinfTs will I do unto them, and not forsake 
then..” 

Through many scenes of mental anguish did 
my owner pass without sensible relief; mean- 
while he practised many aiu^terities, and increased 
the number and extent of his religious observ- 
ances ; he shrunk from society — from the society 
of his equals ; but after nights spent in lonely 
and painful vigils, he might, as often as he could 
escape from his studies, have been found in the 
hovels of the destitute, and by the bedside of the 
sick and dying, pouring in upon them lavishly of 
his substance — that which in other times he 
Avoiild have squandered on his own pleasures; 
and striving to convey those consolations to 
which his own soul was a stranger. 

I was his constant companion. By his mouth 
I warned the impenitent of their trimsgressions, 
and invited them to return to him who would 
have mercy on them, to him who had promised 
abundantly to pardon the returning and repent- 
ing sinner ; by nim, I spoke peace tg the broken- 
heart{*d and cast-down ; and brought to the 
steadfast believer’s mind more vividly, impres- 
sively, and delightfully, thoughts and visions of 
a Father’s home, and of a Saviour’s love, who 
had gone to prepare a place there for them. 
Beneath his voice, reiterating my words, Lard 
hearts and guilty consciences nave, at such 
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times, treinbleJ ; and tears of penitential grief I 
and Clirist-i 111 parted faith have awakened the 
triumpliant rejoicings of the angels of G-od. 

And yet, his own strong consolations — where 
were they? Alas! they were far from him. 
His days were days of anxious solicitude, striv- 
ing against “ the strong man armed,” who would 
not yield possession of his soul ; and his nights 
were nights of spiritual darkness. He “ sought 
water, but found none ; and his tongue cleaved 
to his mouth for thirst.” 

He had taken me one day, as was his wont, to 
the chamber of a dying man. Little was there 
in that chamber, or in the promist' of it, to make 
life seem desirable. The sick man was aged, 
infirm, and full of pain ; but in his soul was 
peace — “peace in believing” — peace, the legacy 
of a dying, the nnspeakabh' gift of an ever-living 
Saviour. To liirn, to live had been Christ, and 
to die was gain. 

Let mo say that this was not the first visit my 
owner had paid to this dying saint. 

“ Thank you, thank you, sir, for all your 
kindness in coming to see a poor feeble lirotlier 
like me,” said the dying man ; “ and for setting 
before me, in his own words, tlie everlasting love 
of the blessed Lord ; and now you n ill not be 
ofiended if an old disciple of the Lord Jesus, 
though a very ignorant and unworthy one, asks 
you, whether yon yourself, sir, enjoy the blessed- 
ness that David spoke of wlien he said — in the 
thirty-second psalm, I mind me, it is — ‘Jllessed 
is he whose trangression is forgiven, wliose sin is 
covered : blessed is the man unto whom the Lord 
imputeth not iniquity.’ Tell me, dear young 
man, do you know a good deal of that blessed- 
ness ?” and be fixed his ('yea lovingly, but 
searcbingly, on my owner’s countenance. 

That countenance fell, and the lips of my 
owmer trembled as he answ'ercd, that it was not 
for him to speak of blessedness ; that ho hud not 
long begun the Christian life and warfare ; that 
he had yet much — oh, how much ! — to do before 
he could dare hope that his ofiended God would 
lift up upon him the light of his countenance ; 
so much holiness to attain, before he could hope 
to be received into the full favour of heaven, 
that his soul was sad within him. He knew not 
how it would end. 

The aged, dying disciple looked fondly and 
anxiously at my poor young owner when he 
heard such words as these; then he painfully 
raised himself on his hard pallet, and leaning 
towards his Visitor, who was drooping over me 
with eyes laden with tears, he gently repeated 
the following words of mine : “ Being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom also we have access 
faith into this grace wherein we stand, and 
rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” Then, as 


he fell back exhausted witb his effort, and 
gasping for breath, he whispered ; — 

“ Not the labour of my Lands 
Can fulfil thy law’s demands : 

Could my /^eal no respite know, 

Could my tears for ever flow; 

All for Bin could not atone ; 

Christ must save, and Cubist alone.” 


^^WHEN YE EAST.” 

I AM almost afraid of having headed my remarks 
with this quotation, lest some, when they read it, 
should turn aw^ay, saying, “ Oh, wo don’t want to 
read about fasting. It is a popish practice, or 
at least a tractarian one, and rather dangerous.” 
Well, but it is scriptural, and although papists 
and traetariaus may use' and even abuse its exer- 
cise, are we not hound to reverence an ordinance 
of God, wlii'iiover and in wdiatever company wo 
meet with it ? Have we not discernment to 
separate a part from a whole ? 

“ When ye fast.” Let us ask, TEAen do ye fast ? 
Wc seldom hear much about this “ lively oracle,” 
and yet the precept, illustrated too by its prac- 
tice, stands engraven w’ith the iron pen upon the 
Bible rock for over. Quality it as w^c may, it 
must mean something : Avhat is it ? 

May it not be a suitable time when the na- 
tional conscience has so recently prostrated itself 
before the God of the whole earth, let us hope 
in true humiliation, to draw this old-fashioned 
injunction from its obscure corner wliere it 
seems to he lying, and bring it to the light of 
day ? AVhen we have shaken it from the dust 
wnth whieii neglect on the one luuid, and super- 
stition on the other, have defaced it, let us try 
to look at it simply in the way in which our 
Lord spoke of it and the fervent Paul practised 
it. The opponents of fasting, and they are 
many, seem to me to divide themselves into two 
classes. The first say, “ It is quite inconsistent 
w'ith the spirituality of the gospel, which asks 
for the heart, and not the dinner. The diffi- 
culties of restraining our passions and keeping 
a clear conscience towards God and man are not 
met by fasting. God requires a far higher kind 
of self-denial. It is easy enough to fast.” 
Do you think so ? Try it ; you may not find 
self-restraint quite so easy a matter as you 
imagine, even with respect to “ the meat which 
perishetli you might find, too, that the habit of 
self-denial in the ea.sy things of every-day life is 
no bad preparation for higher and holier service. 
It is the “faithful over the /ew things” that 
God makes “ rulers over the many.” Do you ask, 
“Does God legislate for meats and drinks P” 
Surely he has shown that he has sometimes done 
so, and the ceremonial law stands as an overlay- 
ing record that nothing that concerns his people is 
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indifferent to his own heart. Do not say, then, 

“ Does Q-od care when and how I eat ?” Ah I 
he loves you, and therefore cares for your obe- 
dience to the precept which he has thought it 
worth while tnat the Spirit should teach yoii. 
Hemember that it was God who selected the 
simple fruit of a tree for the test of Adam’s 
obedience. 

The other class of opponents whom I liave 
chanced to meet with are not so in name, for 
they say, “ The Scriptures certainly enjoin fasting, 
but then this simply means fasting from sin.” 
If I had not heard this miserable logic and 
still more miserable doctrine advanced more than 
once, I should have been ashamed to have met 
them with a refutation, and should have looked 
upon such an attempt as upon the pitiful pro- 
cess of setting up a man of straw just for the 

S leasure of knocking him down again. What 
o such interpreters of a fast understand by its 
converse, a feast? Would they read, “ On such 
a day thou shalt fast ” (from sin), and afterwards 
“ On such a day tluui shalt feast ” (indulge in 
an abundance of sin) ? Surely fasting is a 
« temporary suspension of the lawful enjoyment 
of the creatures which God has given us, and 
not a temporary abstinence from those things 
which he hates altogether and for ever. Else ^\e 
might paraphrase the comjiiandnK'iilsthus, “Thou 
shalt fast from murder, theft, idolatry, aiul the 
like.” Enough, how'ever, and too much of this. 
But if Scri[)ture approves and the early church 
^actised fasting, what is its use? 1 have often 
card this question asked by those who have 
never tried it for themselves. Those w ho have, 
will be at no loss for a reply. 

It helps to keep tlio body in subjection, 
thereby strengthening and hardening the new 
man, and fitting him to do battle valiantly with 
the old man, the mortal enemy who will be ever 
seeking to resist him till death. It leads to 
habits of temperance and simplicity, habits 
which will tell, with advantage, upon all the 
concerns of life, and enable us to increase 
our treasury for the poor. It teaches us how to 
B 3 rmpathise somewhat with the multitude of our 
fellow creatures, whose frequent fasts, alas ! are 
not voluntary ones. It helps us to prayer, and 
prayer is the key which unlocks the treasury of 
God’s infinity. 

Finally, we do not fast for the kingdom, but 
because we are of it, and desire to follow our 
King, even in one of his least commandments. 
We do not fast in a spirit of will-worship, but 
because he has enjoined it, nor carry it into an 
excess, in a spirit of ascetic vainglory, but as 
remembering that fasting was made for man and 
not man for fasting, and that its intended result 
is the nourishing and not the stunting of the 
powers of the whole renewed man. “ When we 


fast,” then, let it be such a last as God has 
chosen, a fast for ourselves, but (according to 
our means) a feast of gladness for the poor — 
Christ’s poor — his own legacy bequeathed to the 
tender compassion of those who love him. 

Oh, England ! seo to it in your future fasts, 
that you reverse not this legacy. See to it that 
the days which you appoint be not ushered in 
by the curses instead of the kindly sympathies 
of the poor. If you withhold from the labourer, 
on that day, his accustomed wages, are you not 
robbing your brother ? robbing him, w'hile you 
mock hhn with a cruel mockery, because you 
profess to (jive him a day on which to meet his 
God. Will not the cry of the oppressed come 
up before God, and cause that the prayer of the 
oppressor be not heard, perhaps cause that “ his 
rayer become' sin ?” While you ask for mercy, 
e merciful. While you ask for blessing, be 
liberal. 


ANECDOTES. 

How TO PUT DOWN Slaivdpu. — I t is related 
in the biograpliy of the Lemuel Haynes, 
that some of his students having been slandered 
for their religious activity and zeal, went to him 
with their complaints, expi‘cting his sympathy 
and protectioji. After a pause, Mr. Haynes 
observed, “ i knew all this before.” “ VVhy, 
then,” said one, “did you not inform us?” 
“ Because,” said he, “ it was not worth commu- 
nicating; and 1 now tell you phiinly, once for 
all, my young friends, it is best to let the devil 
carry his own mail, and bear his own expenses.” 

There is much wisdom in this remark, and it 
is capable of a variety of applications. When 
assaults are made upon any one, hi points where 
he is sustained by a consciousness of right, in a 
vast majority of cases silence is the most effective 
defence. Eor, to formally refute slander, he 
must first extend the publication of it ; that is, 
must sustain the expense of carrying the de\drs 
mail, and convey to many the information which 
they 'would not otherwise have had, that he has 
been subjected to imputations of wrong. And 
as a lie will travel faster than truth, there is 
little encouragement to run do'wn a falsehood by 
an earnest refutation. And yet, with rare ex- 
ceptions, it is not needful; a little faith and 
patience will serve one quite as well as laboured 
vindications. Habitual integrity is the best 
defence. Let a foul breath be breathed upon a 
diamond, and it wdU soon regain its lustre. 

Mr. Haynes once practised on this principle 
as follows : — An unprincipled man overtook him 
in the road, and saitl, “ Mr. Haynes, have you 
heard the scandalous reports that aro abroad 
about you ?” He calmly replied, “ I have beard 
nothing.” The man proceeded, in profane and 
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abusive language, to give the details, and allege 
that they were true ; and that they would rum 
his character. Mr. Haynes walked on in silence 
till he readied his own house, when he turned to 

the slanderer, and said, “Well, Mr. , you 

see wliat disgrace my conduct has brought upon 
me, according to your own account. I want you 
to take warning from me, to forsake your evil 
course, and save your ciianicter from disgrace.” 
They parted ; but the nc\t aay, the mau came 
with an liumble acknowleagmeut, asking forgive- 
ness. Thus did assaults give new lustre to his 
character. 

Assailed by scandal and the tongue of strife. 

His only answer was a blaiueluhs life; 

And he that forged, and Ik’ that drew the dart, 

Had each a brother’s interest m his heaii;.’^ 

An UNSUCCESSFUL MiNisTEE.' — A Worthy 
minister of the gospel was the pastor of a flou- 
rishing church. He had been a popular preacher, 
but gradually became less acceptable to his 
hearers, and his congregation very much de- 
creased. This was solely attributed to the 
minister ; and matters continuing to get worse 
and worse, some of his hearers resolved to speak 
with him on the subject. A deputation was ac- 
cordingly appointed to wait upon him for that 
purpose. They did so ; and when the good man 
nad heard their complaints, he replied : “ I am 
quite sensible of all you say, for 1 feel it to be 
true ; and the reason of it is, that 1 have lost my 
prayer-book.” They looked quite astonished at 
hearing this, but he proceeded ; “ Oiice my 
preaching w'as acceptable, and many were edifled 
by it, and numbers were added to the church, 
which was then in a prosperous state. But we 
were then a praying peojile. It was this, by 
the blessing of God, that made us prosper. But 
as prayer began to be restrained, my preaching 
became less acceptable, the church declined, and 
things became os they now are.” They took the 
liint. {Social prayer wms again punctually at- 
tended to. The result was, that the minister 
became as popular, and the church as flourishing 
as ever. 

PIETY UPON A TIIEONE. 

Since the quarrel between the first two brothers 
on earth, poor humanity lias been engaged in 
almost unceasing warfare. Declared in {Scripture 
to be one of the divine scourges on a disobedient 
people, it has yet, like all other chastisements in 
the hand of a gracious God, been often converted 
into a blessing. An exceUent Christian body, 
whose members have been largely distinguished 
by acts of benevolence, are opposed, it is true, on 
conscientious principles, to war in any form ; but 
while we are bound to respect such opinions, they 
have not, as is w^ known, been those held by 


the church at large. Even the occupations of a 
soldier, and the scenes he is obliged to witness, 
though calculated to harden the heart, have oc- 
casionally developed the noblest traits of pure. 
Christianity, and it is well known that some of 
the most devoted and faithful Christians wliich 
the world has seen have been found among the 
military ranks. 

Among distinguished Christian warriors, if 
that name ma\ be permitted, Gustavus Adolphus, 
king of {Sweden, holds a prominent jdace. He 
was horn in {Stoekholiii on the 9th of December, 
1594; crowned king of Sweden at Ny keeping, 
2Gth of December, IGll, and fell in the battle of 
Lutzen, the Gth of November, 1032. Born — 
crowned — fell ! these three w ords record the 
history of the great mau. His grandfather, 
Gustavus Yasa, had iutrodueed the reformation 
into Sweden ; his father, Charles ix, had com- 
pleted the W'ork ; audit remained lor Gustavus 
Adolphus to become one of tlie most distin- 
guished defenders of protestautism against the 
attaeks of its enemies. It is written in the hook 
of life, Traiu up a child in the way ho should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from , 
it;” and not one promise of that blessed book 
has ever been found to deceive those wlio trust 
ill it. In ehoosiiig tutors for his sou, Cliai’les ix 
selected only those whom lie knew to h(' godly 
men, and who would not forget that the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. John 
Skitte and Otto de Moeriier were the names of 
the iiK'ii to w horn tins charge was committed. 

Gustavus Adolphus seems from a very early 
age to have been under tlie iufliieiiee of vital 
religion. Even as a child he never commenced 
any new undertaking without first committing it 
to God in prayer ; and when lie was become a 
man, he saw no reason to give over the practice. 
How wondrous is the iullueiico of prayer! It 
gives such clearness to the conceptions, and such 
firmness to tlie whole character ! At ten years of 
age, this youth took his seat regularly in the 
council of state, and two years later important 
commissions were intrusted to him. In his fif- 
teentli year we find him giving audience to 
foreign amhussadors, mustering the army, pro- 
viding for tlie W'Unts of the soldiers, undertaking 
a successful embassy to Denmark to prevent the 
outbreak of hostilities, and taking an active part 
ill the deliberations of the council of state ; we 
know, also, that it w as his regular communion 
with God which gave the lofty and pure tone to 
his w'hole character. 

Many years later, in the tumults of the camp, 
he used to say, “ I try to keep away the tempta- 
tions of the devil by keeping near to the word of 
God.” He often retired, and remained for 
hours alone in secret devotion, and would not 
Bufler himself to he disturbed. On one such 
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occsasion a messenger arrived at the camp with 
news of importance ; the business could bear no 
delay, and on entering the tent, the messenger 
found the king bathed in tears and on his knees 
before an open Bible. The intruder was about 
to retire, when the king, rising slowly frera his 
knees, bade him remain. “ You may, perhaps, 
think it strange,” he said, “to see me thus occu- 
pied, when I have so many to pray for me, but 
no one has so much need of prayer as the man 
who is responsible to God alone for his conduct. 
When I first sfeek bounsel bf God, and obtain the 
divine approbatiott* t may then venture fearlessly 
to carry out my plans.” 

It was well that Gnstavus Adolphus had early 
learned the efficacy of prayer, fbr the decease of 
his father brought him at a very early age to the 
throne of Sweden* He* had juSt completed hid 
seventeenth year, when on the 17th of December, 
1611, he was proclaimed kin^, and niiib days 
later was crowned. He ratty have felt at thftt 
time as king Solomon did) ftnd his prayed tvas 
the same ; “And now, oh Lord my Go(L thou hast 
made thy servant king instfead of my father, atid 
‘I am but a little child. Give, therefore, thy 
servant an understaiiditlg heart to Judge thy 
people.” 

His natural fiery dispositiofi required much 
grace to subdue it, and though his general cha- 
racter was subject to the law of God in a pre- 
eminent degree, still he was not free from many 
and grievous failings. He had grown up at a 
court where duels were common, and where the 
polish of later times had as yet not entered. 
Shortly after he became king, an incident oc- 
curred which shows something of his character. 
A Scotch officer. Colonel Seaton, who was at 
court, had at one time made some mistake in the 
discharge of duty. The king, in his usual 
manner, gave him a severe reprimand, when the 
colonel attempting to palliate the oftence, re- 
ceived from Gnstavus a smart box on the ear. 
Seaton at once surrendered liis commission, and 
hastened to offer his services to the king of Den- 
mark. Gnstavus Adolphus soon repented of 
what he bad done, and, taking a few companions, 
he mounted his horse, and galloped after the 
Scotchman, overtaking him just as he had crossed 
the Swedish frontiers. “ Colonel,” said the king 
on coming up, “ I have done you injustice, and 
have insulted you, for which I am very sorry ; 
and knowing you to be a man of honour, I have 
come to offer you satisfaction. Here are pistols 
and swords, choose which you will, for beyond 
the frontiers Gustavus Adolphus and Seaton are 
equals.” Seaton sprung from his horse, fell on 
his knee before the King, and begged to be again 
taken into his service ; fOr such a king he would 
gladly live and die. The offer was accepted, and 
on returning to court, the king stated publicly 


what satisfaction he had offered, and what re- 
paration he bad made for the insult. This, 
although displaying honourable traits of feeling, 
was yet a concession to the false notions of the 
age. 

A little more experience, however, changed 
his views of duelling, and in the laws Which he 
wrote for liis own army, it was elassed among 
the crimes to he punished with death. Many 
years after the event above recorded) two officers 
haHng quarrelled, Atid having asked leave to be 
relieved from the army regulations about duel- 
ling, inviting the king at the same time to be 
present at the “ affair of honour,” Were some- 
what astonished Oh arriving at the appointed 
place to find the kitig attd all his staff waiting 
for them. Their astooishmeht was increased on 
seeing the public execiltioher take his place with 
the axe beside them. “Don’t be alarmed, gen- 
tlemen,” said the king, “ you have ittvited me to 
witness a breach of the law which yoU and I 
have sworn to obey, ftnd I have giveh orders to 
the headsman that whoever strikes the first blow 
shall be immediately beheaded*” The duellists 
kid down their swords, add the king retired, 
havitig thus publidljr vifioicated the majesty of 
the kW. 

Gustavus Adolphus was peculiarly happy in his 
choice of councillors. Wlien a post was vacant 
he adopted a plan, which has oiten been found 
very efficaijious in such circumstances, and w^hich 
is yet somehow" not very popular. He went 
into his chamber, shut the door behind him, and 
prayed to his Father in secret, expecting an 
answer. Very seldom indeed was he disappointed^ 

Foremost on his list of councillors was Oxen- 
stjicrn, who combined the offices of chancellor 
and field marshal. He presided at the council 
in which Gustavus Adolphus was proclaimed 
king, and on the decease ot his sovereign at the 
battle of Lut/.cn, he took the command of the 
army and carried on the war. Of a singularly 
dignified and placid character, he is said to have 
completely learned the mystery of casting his 
cares upon one who had undertaken to care for 
him ; and of God’s ability and willingness to d© 
so he had so little doubt, that during a long 
career of the utmost activity, the concerns of the 
nation only twice deprived him of a night’s 
sound sleep. Ilis advice was very influential in 
filling up posts of trust ; and the principle which 
he adopted was to ascertain that the candidate 
for preferment was not only fitted for his wo^ 
but was also a man of piety. “ He that worketli 
deceit shall not dwell within my house ; he that 
telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight,” or Bome 
other expression from the hundred and first 
psalm, was, in the mouth of the king and his 
prime minister, an evidence that the term of 
service of some official was colofileted. 




Gustavus Horn, Hermann A\^raiigel, the two 
Bralies, the three Bauers, Jacob do la Gardie, 
and Torstenson, were among the most distin- 
guished foreigners \vhom Gustavus honoured 
with his favour. Piety, prudence, integrity, and 
valour, were among the qualities which he sought 
and found in them. Gentle as a child was the 
last individual, Leonard Torstenson. He loved 
the society of simple earnest Christians, and his 
great joy was, like the beloved disciple, to 
rest on bus master’s bosom in sweet communion 
with his God. By long imprisonment at one 
period of his life, in a damp cell, his health had 
been injured, and he was subject to excessive pain, 
but in the midst of the worst paroxysms he pre- 
served a placid countenance, saying, ** It is the 
Lord ! if I should give thanks for all things^ then 
surely for this too, so I will give thanks till I 
forget my pain.*’ No cloud of passion ever 
crossed ms brow, no unjust reproof was admi- 
nistered, no meritorious act in the meanest of 
his dependents forgotten. When at the head of 
his troops, and about to engage in battle, he 
used to uncover his head, and kneel on the green 
sward before the ranks, pouring out an affection- 
ate prayer to the God of armies, till the hard- 
enea cheek of the soldier would be wetted with a 


tear. When he gave the command to charge, 
the torrent was irresistible ; and when the lines 
of the enemy began to yield, his silvery voice 
was heard in the thickest of tho fight, crying, 
‘‘ For the defence of pure and undefiled religion ! 
For the salvation of our souls and the souls of 
our children! For the w'ord of God against 
popish bigotry ! ” None of his charges was ever 
known in such case to yield. The enemy are said 
to have been more dispirited by hearing that he 
had reached the camp, than if they had been 
informed that a reinlorcement of thousands of 
troops had airived. 

Alas 1 for war. Alas 1 that such noble spirits 
must exhaust their strength on the battle field. 
A popish power was then threatening to deprive 
Germany of tho Bible, and with it, of civil and 
political liberty. Protestants had either to stand 
still and see the word of life tom from their 
children, or they had to defend their rights on 
the battle field. It is terrible to be obliged to 
protect one’s self from the midnight assassin, 
and to have no other means of escape than by 
taking the assailant’s life ; but more terrible by 
far is it to be obliged to contend for yews gainst 
those who would seize the Bible and liide it from 
preseut and coming generations, 






on the tender contrition of soul, which it foils 
not to produce, the Spirit easily stamps the 
impression of God’s gentleness. We perceive, 
then, whence this excellent grace proceeds j like 
all others, it has its root watere(i by the foun- 
tain of Christ’s blood ; and has the ' 
virtue of which it lives, conducted to 
most Holy Spirit. 

Gentleness is the only source of true polite- 
ness. The well-bred man of the world is often 
coarser than the most untutored clown when it 
does not suit his convenience, or appear worth 
his while, to be polite. The same man, who is 
all finish in his manners when youth, or beauty, 
or fashion attract, can be insufferably rude 
when the object offers nothing congenial to his 
taste, interest, or humour. The few whom he 
condescends to favour with his attentions must 
take good heed to repay him well with selfish 
gratification, or they will soon 8ufl*qr all the 
ignominy of his neglect. In short, the good- 
when the gentleness of Christ stretches out | breeding of the world is a well-dressed seltish- 
his hand to touch a lep(T in consultation of ‘ ness, llow opposite to this the politeness of 
a leper’s feelings; when the considcrateness of the Christian ! Its principle is a desire of pleas- 
his love makes him, thougli in dying agonies, ing others for Christ's sake, and as Christ's 
commend a mother’s weakness * to tho care representatives. Accordingly, it is equally ex- 
of the beloved disciple; when the delicacy of tended to superiors, equals, or inferiors. Its 
his tenderness, after his resurrection, directs objects are, all with w'hom the believer has inter- 
his earliest visit to disconsolate Mary and course in the occupations or recreations of life, 
desponding Peter, then our affections kindle, Its preferences are guided rather by regard to 
and wo love Him whoso gentleness is thus the 'wants than the agreeableness of those to 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, whom its offices are extended. Let me not be 
Now, as regeneration is the rene'wal of the soul mistaken to mean that the Christian, under the 
by the Holy Ghost after the image of God, influence of this grace, will pay attention tho 
after the pattern of tlie mind that was in Jesus same in kind to all ranks. Such a conduct 
Christ, not only ■wiU the relle^A'ed heart resemble could not consist with the distinctions God has 
the divine character in its fij’mer and more aus- appointed, and which are by that appointment 
tere, but also in its softer and more attractive, rendered sacred. No; its actions will vary 
attributes. Its decision, in all things holy, with varying circumstances ; but a considerate 
true, just, honest, and of good report, will be and self-denying spirit will govern its attentions 
attempered by gentleness. Tho same who, to all. The Christian man would be as careful 
if consistency required, would not hesitate to in bis offices of politeness to a Lazarus whom he 
walk into the mouth of a burning fiery furnace, was conveying to the ward of an hospital, as to 
will be affable mtli a little child. Such is the a nobleman whom he was welcommg to his 
suavity which the soul learns of Jesus Christ, table. 

The delicate tenderness and consideration of The principle of Christian gentleness gives 
his love, when really felt by the power of tho no encouragement to a harsh and uucourteous 
Holy Griiost, constrains to imitation. The demeanour towards those with whom we catmot 
tenderness of Christ, when understood, suffers hold Christian fellowship and communion. A 
not to remain in the heart that pride and self- gentle, conciliating, liberal, obliging spirit ^ 
love and morose exclusiveness, which makes very well consist with the most unpromising 
men high-minded, rough, imcourteous, unkind, separation from the company and habits of the 
inconsiderate, and inaccessible. The compassion worldly. The conduct of ^me well-meaning 
ojf Jesus has a softening and subduing property ; but not .well-instructed Christians would lead 




THE PULPIT IN THE 
FAMILY. 

THE MATTKEES OF A CHEISTIAK. 
When the God of nature en- 
thrones his majesty on everlasting 
mountains, when he flies upon the 
wings of the storm, when he fetches the 
lightnings out of his quiver, the soul, re- 
minded of its sterner attributes, trembles with 
fear, or adores with awe. W^en the same 
God clothes the sloping hill with verdure, 
or makes the ridges of the valley soft with 
the drops of rain, or fills the atmosphere with 
the warm breath of spring, or makes his sun 
shine on the smooth stream, then the soul 
delights itself in the gentleness of God. In 
the same way, when, at the word of Jesus, 
death lives, raging demoniacs become tranquil 
saints, and liquid waves are made firm as 
adamant beneath his feet, we admire the -won- 
der-workinsr Jehovah, and are amazed. 
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yod ho think that there was a necessity for 
quikrtelling with all with whom you cannot be 
intimate ; that there is no medium between an 
intercourse which might prove a source of temp- 
tation, and such an acquaintance as might open 
an opportunity of usefulness. K the Christian 
repels, it should be by holiness, not by asperity. 
Light should keep the entry of his gate rather 
than the sword. The gentleness of Christ tends 
to produce a suavity of manner, and courtesy of 
behaviour towards all. It disposes us to do our 
utmost to preserve a good understanding with 
aU into whose society we may, by circumstances 
and events, be throum, for the purpose of im- 
proving it to their everlasting good. It was in 
this Spirit that the divinely-courteous Paul 
parted with king Agrippa : “ Would to God 
that not only thou, but also all that hear me 
this day, were both almost and altogether such 
as I am, except these bonds.” 

The grace of Christian gentleness makes us 
peculiarly guarded as to wounding the feelings 
of others either by words or actions. Th(i man 
of the world is always displaying, the Christian 
concealing, his superiority. The one is bent on 
making those with whom he associates feel his 
own importance ; the other, on setting them at 
ease in their own circumstances. To make a 
dull man smart under the lash of his raillery ; 
to depress the poor man under the weight of his 
purse ; to eclipse the already obscure man under 
the splendour of his titles ; to contrast the 
extent and merit of his good fortune with the 
calamities of theunfortunate—this is the delight 
of the worldly-minded. If they speak to those 
beneath them, it is with a condescension in- 
tended to be visible; if they confer a favour, 
they brandish it first ; they never heal a wound 
without first probing it to the quick. Would 
that there were nq remains in the new man of 
this worst feature in the character of the natural 
man. I have sometimes been led to think that 
the disciples of the Lord Jesus Ciirist whose lot 
is cast in this mighty metropolis of the world, 
have need to be especially on their guard against 
the exaltation of the heart in opposition to the 
influences of this tender and considerate grace. 
The va«t scale on which all things around you 
are conducted; the standard of value so geu{'- 
rally respected, success; the overweening im- 
portance attached to talent, wealth, and rank ; 
the luxurious mode of life which commonly pre- 
vails; these, together with the engrossing nature 
of your secular occupations, have oil a natural 
tendency to draw you ofif from that simplicity of 
mind, without which the gentleness of Christ, 
in considering the feelings, consulting the 
wishes, and condescending to the infirmities of 
others, can be but feebly exhibited. 

The grace of gentleness disposes also to active, 


cheerful, and self-denying obligingness. The 
Christian, who really bears about the sweetness 
of .the mind of Christ, is continually aiming to 
adi by his gentle offices of kiudness, to the 
comfort and nappiness of others ; and yet ap- 
pears unwilling tliat they should know to whom 
they ore indebted for them. Ho is endued with 
a wonderful sagacity in discerning the unex- 
pressed wishes of those with whom he con- 
verses, and delights in anticipating their wants. 
This heavenly grace props up the trembling 
step, and ministers to the numberless infirmities 
of age. It nurses, with unwearied attention 
and exhaiistless patience, at the bed of sickness. 
It does not despise the helpless cry of infancy. 
It endures the boisterous mirth of youth, it 
lessens, by sharing, the cares of all. It makes, 
as far as possible, the eoneerns and employ- 
ments of all its own. When self-denial is to be 
exercised, the gentle Christian is foremost in his 
oilers; when self is to be gratified, then ho 
hesitates or declines. To see the full excellence 
of religion, you must observe the Christian, 
eminent for this grace, moving in and blessing 
the quiet circle of domestic happiness and peace. 
It is in homo’s sacred retirement that this divine 
flower blooms iu greatest beauty and sheds its 
sweetest fragrance. 

It is not the least praise of this same heaven- 
born principle, that it very much promotes the 
Christian’s u8(‘fulne88, by making his character 
attractive and accessible. Many, of whoso 
attamments in grace we have the most un- 
doubted evidence, and from whose society wo 
might expect great improvement, we know not 
how to get at. We fear intruding on their lei- 
sure. interruptions seem to annoy them. A 
sort of reserve shuts them up within a circle, 
which it requires more than ordinary courage to 
cuter without express and formal invitation. 
Now it is to be confessed, that the very defects 
of such characters arise from th(j excess of some 
most valuable graces — the love of order, a 
steady prineiple of redeeming the precious mo- 
ments of tiinc‘, and adherence to stated occupa- 
tions. But still the gentleness with which our 
condescending Lord has treated us — the access 
which we have by Him into that grace wherein 
we stand — his willingness, at all times, in person 
to receive our petitions, will, if duly considered 
and realized, throw around the man of God an 
inviting attractiveness, which will draw towards 
him in season (yes, and often out of season, too) 
those who wish to enjoy his communion, to be 
directed by his counsels, to be aided by his sup- 
port, or to participate in his bounty. How 
weary was the blessed Saviour — weary and faint- 
ing with hunger and thirst — when the woman 
of Samaria presented herself before him; and 
yet with what power and animation did he un- 
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fold to her the mysteries of the kingdom of ] 
heaven ! How few moments did the gentle ' 
Saviour reserve to himself! To a mountain or 
a. desert he would retire for coitimunion with 
his heavenly Father (his only luxury on earth) ; 
but even there the multitudes followed him. 
It was only by adding the night unto the day 
that he redeemed leisure and privacy for prayer. 

This same principle would, if duly cultivated, 
extract that intemperateness which is the poison 
of religious controversy. The gentle Christian 
dips the point of his pen, not in the gall of 
asps, but in the balm of Gilead. He can argue 
without abusiveness ; and can remember that 
though violeruje may suit a Goliath from the 
ranks of the Philistines, it does not become a 
David, who steps out a champion from the hosts 
of Israel. The W'capon which he is to wield 
against error is the word of God, which is 
sharp and powerful, and quicker than any two- 
edged sw'ord, and never pierces so deep as when 
liandled by gentleness. 

In general, then, this blessed fruit of the 
Spirit gives a peculiar delicacy and propriety to 
the whole behaviour of a Christian in his inter- 
course with others. It graces rank with the true 
dignity of considerate charity and lowly con- 
descension. The poor it makes respectful, 
cheerfully obedient, gratidul for kindness, patient 
under reproof. To tiie teacher it imparts meek- 
ness of wisdom ; and to the instrm'ted, a teaeb- 
able simplicity. The aged it invests with a 
sober gravity; and the young with an unob- 
trusive modesty. It strips genius and acquire- 
ment of ostentation and pedantry, and gives to 
dulncss of capacity the advantage of a humble 
docility. Amongst chosen i'riends it is unre- 
served and freely communicative ; and towards 
the world, urbane and courteous. Its consider- 
ation and careful consul 1 at ion of otliers’ fiudiugs 
commands the respect of an adversary, and tlie 
love of friends. In private and doinestie life it 
is distiugifished by the activity, and delicacy, 
and self-denial, with which it administers to the 
comfort of others ; and in public life it adds to 
the sterling qualities of integrity, the embellish- 
ment of a graceful and wdiuiiiig refinemeiit of 
manners. Such is gentleness. If the natural 
man can contrive an imitation of a small part 
of its actions, he does not even pretend to claim 
the principle wdiich gives it all its value in 
God’s sight — the principle of imitating the 
gentle consideration of Christ’s love in his 
gracious dealings with our owni souls. 

While some need to be exhorted to exem- 
plify this grace more fully, others quite as 
much need to be cautioned against its abuse. 

The operation of this grace in a naturally 
affectionate disposition requires jealous watch- 
fulness, lest a mistaken extreme beguile into 


inconsistencies and compromise. The gentle- 
ness of the gospel, like its wisdom, is first pure, 
then peaceable. A wrong application oi this 
grace may do much mischief, by iuducing us to 
fall in wdth all that others praise and others do, 
contrary, perhaps, to the convictions of our 
judgment, merely because refusal or remon- 
strauce would give us, or cause others, pain. 
From needless difterence of’ opinion, indeed, or 
contention about trifles, this fruit of the Spirit 
will make us shrink with a generous horror; 
but, like the well-polished blade of steel, though 
it kuow's hoW' to bend, yet there are times wdien 
it can show the most unyielding firmness. Gen- 
tleness is to temper and direct, not to destroy, 
decision of character. It should hang on the 
more severe and exact graces of the Christian 
life as the flower or verdure of spring upon the 
bold prominence of the rock, blending beauty 
and majesty tog(‘ther. More particularly, it is 
no part of this Divine principle to blind us to 
the imperfections and infirmities of those with 
whom we familiarly converse. On the contrary, 
if permitted to perfonn its oflice, it will distil its 
gentle wisdom from our lips into the hearts of 
those we love most dearly, as the dew of heaven 
bills upon the mown gi*ass. It will reprove and 
cori-ect, but at so seasonable a moment, in so 
delicate a manner, with such tender consider- 
ation, as to make the correction resemble rather 
the embrace and support of some friendly arm 
than the stroke of a chastising rod. 

Husbands, wives, friends, brethren! Eemem- 
l)i‘r iliat ihi- formation, or rather the improve- 
nu ut of the characters of those who are dearest 
to you, the God of all grace has been pleased, in 
some measure, to intrust to you. He has also 
intrusted to you the fruit ot* the Spirit, which 
w ill enable you to fulfil this delicate olBce of 
true love. In the fulfilment of it, make still the 
gentleness of Christ your pattern. He never 
iiumour(?d \ou in your faults, but healed them 
with fingers that dropped balm into the wound 
they disclosed. You bless him for this. Let 
otlu’rs have occasion, through you, to bless his 
faithful gentleness. 

ISueh is Christian gentleness. Wonderlul 
priueiple ! — unknown to the world I It is not 
in the power of the most refined civilization to 
produce it; the most cultivated education can- 
uot bestow it. It makes its habitation in no 
other than the regenerate soul, and blesses onl^ 
the society of Christ’s saints. With them it 
dwells, whether their lot be fixed in polished 
society or wildest deserts. Amid the snows of 
Greenland, in the ice-built hovel of the Esqui- 
maux, this plant of grace cheers with its lovely 
flow’er and neals with its medicinal virtue* The 
North American Indian bears it, in his onco 
savage bosom, to his wigwam, to bless his wife 
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and children with the tender sensibilities it has 
awakened. In New Zealand, such power has it 
exerted on hearts harder than adamant, that the 
sucking child now plays on the hole of the asp, 
and the w'eaned child puts his hand on the 
cockatrice’s den. The hearts of the children by 
it are turned to the fathers, and of the fathers 
to the children. Instead of ferocity and tyranny, 
gentleness has, in many homes, introduced the 
bond of peace and the rule of love.* 


A PARISIAN SUNDAY. 

It is well known that many efforts have been 
made lately, and not altogether without success, 
for the purpose of obtaining throughout France 
a better observance of the sabbath. But still, 
how much remains to be done ! As I wns pre- 
paring one Sunday morning to sally forth from 
the h6tel Sinet, faubourg St. Honore, ilie 
ofiBcious waiter, who had just cleared the break- 
fast things, reminded me indirectly that the 
Parisians, at all events, have not yet learnt to 
keep the fourth commandment. Pointing to a 
large bill printed, containing a variety of miscel- 
laneous intelligence for the benefit of foreigners, 
and which was hung up neatly framed and 
glazed under the door w'ay : “Monsieur,” said ho, 
“ will have a very pleasant Sunday ; the weather 
is beautiful, and the waters arc to play at A"er- 
sailles. Then there is a new piece at the opera 
this evening, and — by the bye — does mon- 
sieur hear the drums ? I had quite forgotten 
the review'!” The waiter seemed rather as- 
tonished at my not appearing to relish any of 
these entertainments ; 1 thanked him, however, 
went out, and reached the place de la Concorde 
wnth some difficulty in consequence of the crowed. 

But if pleasure-seekers are met at each step 
they take through the streets of Paris by fresh 
temptations, which seem to increase a hundred- 
fold on the Lord’s day, let it not be supposed 
that the Christian need be at a loss to spend 
the sabbath most profitably. On some future 
occasion I shall tell my readers how I managed 
to do so, whilst confined at home by thci incle- 
mency of the weather ; for the present, I would 
just ask them to accompany me as I wend my w ay 
towards the French Protestant church situated 
in the rue Saint Honore, nearly opposite the 
Palais Royal. The reformed presbyterians, or 
Calvinists, acknowledged by the state, and w^hose 
pastors receive a yearly stipend from govern- 
ment, have three places of worship in Paris ; the 
Lutherans meet in two handsome edifices ; there 
are, besides, a number of smaller reunions, held 
by various denominations of dissenters, not to 
reckon two chapels in which English clergymen 

* From “ Thoughts on the Fruits of the Spmt,’* by 
Hev. H. Vaughan. Loudon: Wertheim, 1848. 


minister to large congregations, and another one 
belonging to our Wesleyan friends. The 
mother church of the French Calvinists is the 
Oratoire^ where I was then going, and so called 
from its having, previous to the involution, been 
the property of the Oratorians, a well kiiow’n 
Roman Catholic frateniity. Behold me walking 
down the rue Saint Honore, amidst the noise, 
the bustle, the excitement which seems every- 
w'here at its licight. A few shops are slmt, 
here and there ; but these form the exception. 
Domino-players crow d the cafes, politicians pore 
over the new'spapers, itinerant merchants set up 
their stalls at the street corners, and railway 
omnibuses, laden both within and wnlhout, dash 
past ns hi anticipation of the excursion train. 
We go on, elbow'iug onr w'ay as best we can 
along the narrow i)avement ; the noble structure 
of the Louvre, now nearly compleU'd, meets our 
eye; a finv yards further on stands the church 
of the Oratoire, to which w^o are bound, recently 
repaired, and contrasting pleasantly, by its un- 
pretending architecture, with the grandeur of 
the neighbouring palaee. 

It was about half-past ten when I entered, 
through a little back door, tlie house set apart 
for ihe service of the Lord. A large curtain of 
green baize, extending tliroughout the wdiolc 
breadth of the building, divided what w'as 
formerly the ehaucel from the body of the 
church. Withiu the smaller space about 
seventy or eighty ehildren, with their Bibles 
open before them, were listejiing to a familiar 
exposition of the word of God, delivered by one 
of the pastors. The recollection of days long 
gone by rushed to my mind as i took my seat ; 
for twenty years age I, too, was enrolled in th(! 
baud of Sunday sebolurs ; twenty years ago 1 
used to sit in this very room, under the green 
baize curtain and in front of the minister’s table. 

The Bible-class lasts one hour ; it is conducted 
ou the plan usually adopted iu England, and 
therefore suggests nothing particular in the 
W'ay of remark. But I shall never forget the 
earnest, the simple, the striking manner with 
which the teacher enforced from Scripture the 
duty incumbent even upon young children of 
surrendering themselves to God. Theirs, he 
said, w as the season of hope ; they had not yet 
formed habits of iniquity, the world had not 
engrossed all their thoughts, and they were free 
from a multitude of anxieties which beset in a 
peculiar manner the path of those more advanced 
in life. Children who, like Samuel, make an 
early choice for heaven will never live to lament 
it. They are providing themselves with the 
most precious consolations towards the da}'8 of 
darkness; they are sowing the seeds of their 
everlasting happiness, and laying up treasures 
which shall never fade away. 



By the time the Sunday-school had dispersed, 
and the temporary partition, the table, forms, 
etc. had been removed, the congregation began 
flocking in for the morning prayers ; every avail- 
able seat was speedily occupied, and long before 
the minister ascended the pulpit, it had become 
impossible to admit several hundred persons 
who were anxiously inquiring for places. In the 
Prench Protestant churches all the scats are 
free ; instead of pews, and, by way of contrast, 
dismal-looking forms appropriated to the poor, 
the sitting acooinmodation consists of straw- 
bottomed chairs, arranged in long rows, acces- 
sible to all, and to secure which the only con- 
dition is coming to the service in good time. 
I'lie whole staff of the Protestant clergy in Paris 
do duty alternately in all the churches, so that 
no minister occupies the same pulpit on two 
successive Sundays. This arrangement is not a 
very good one, and it would seem that it has 
not been found to work well, for according to a 
new organization wliich is speedily to be en- 
forced, each clergyman vnll have a special dis- 
trict assigned to him, and over which lieu ill 
exercise solely a pastoral supervision. In 
Prance, as in Scotland, the Protestant liturgy is 
i‘xtremely simple. Preaching, chiefly extem- 
poraneous, tnk('s up the greater ])art of the 
service, and the singing is confined to three 
psalms set to some of those fine old tunes com- 
posed and used at Geneva as far hack as the 
sixteenth century. 

How delightful it is to see a compact crowd 
of more than two thousand persons listening 
with the most eager attention to the minister 
as he unfolds before them the plan of salvation ! 
An eminent preacher, it is true, was occupying 
the pulpit, and it might be feared that in the 
large assembly congregated within the Oratoire 
many had come merely out of curiosity to hear 
one of the most eloquent men of the age ; but 
still no one coidd tell whether God had not that 
very day a message for one of those careless 
souls, and he who had entered the church 
merely for the purpose of satisfying an idle 
curiosity might, perhaps, go home weighed 
down by that godly sorrow which worketh re- 
pentance not to be repented of. 

When, at a few minutes past one, I found 
myself once more in the street, what a contrast ! 
there again was the world with all its heedless 
gaiety, its bustle, and its vanities. It is a curious 
study to compare tho appearance of a Paris 
crowd with that of those multitudes which 
throng Cheapside, Comhill, or Lombard-street. 
One might fancy that our neighbours have not 
a single care preying upon their mind, and that 
they never knew what it is to be anxious. The 
Bible certainly cautions us against allowing our- 
selves to be taken up too much with the business 
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of this transitory life } but ad 1 went along, I 
thought that there is a certain degree of serious- 
ness becoming tho being who is travelling 
towards eternity. 

I had nearly five hours disengaged before 
dinner time (which in Paris is seldom before six 
o’clock) ; BO I resolved upon 'paying a visit to 
two excellent institutions which have already 
attracted, and deservedly so, the notice of fo- 
reigners. Every one who ^ows anything of 
the events connected with the French revolution 
will recognise as familiar names those two 
terrible denominations, the faubourgs Saint- 
Antoine and Saint-Marcean. Divided from one 
another by the Seine and the zoological gardens, 
or Jardin du Roi, the hotbeds of sans-culottism 
are pretty much in the same state as history 
reports them to have been fifty years ago. Bar- 
racks constructed so as to resist a coup de main, 
and capable of holding several thousand men, 
are the only improvement which kin'gs, dictators, 
and emperors have bestowed upon the revolu- 
tionary faubourgs, and from those dirty streets, 
from those alleys, those courts, those ruinous 
houses, hosts of outlaws thirsting for plunder 
would no doubt, as soon as a fitting opportu- 
nity offered, rush down and renew the saturnalia 
of 1799 and 1848. But the Paris Protestants 
have established themselves precisely in the 
heart of the formidable districts ; the gospel is 
now preaclied where not long since the “ rights 
of man” composed the only creed known, 
and amidst tho most awful spiritual darkness 
two institutions have been organized which 
may be considered as ral lying-centres around 
which we hope, by the blessing of God, to see 
a true church gradually developing its wholesome 
activity. 

From the Oratoire to the faubourg Saint- 
Antoine the distance is rather a long one, and 
it was past three o’clock when I arrived at the 
Protestant Deaconesses’ institution, the first I 
purposed examining. This valuable establish- 
ment, which has been in existence for already 
fourteen years, is, I was glad to find, high in tho 
affection of the whole faubourg. Adult and 
infant schgols, an infirmary, a house of correc- 
tion, and an asylum for fallen but penitent 
females — such are the various labours of love 
in which tho deaconesses are employed, under 
tho superintendence of a committee of pastors, 
laymen, and ladies. If we bear in mind the 
wretched state of the surrounding population, 
composed almost exclusively of workmen who, 
when in the receipt of good w^es, soon squander 
away in the haunts of profligaejr and nee the 
money they have earned ; if we think, moreover, 
that although for the most part nominal Boman 
Catholics, they are sunk in the lowest depths of 
infidelity ; wo shall see at once that the Pea- 
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eonesses* institution fully deseires tlie support 
of all those who are anxious for the real pros- 
perit? of the working classes in Paris. 

I llare often hearci persons express themselves 
as if any attempt to reform the French multi- 
tude must needs be useless ; it would appear that 
a French ouvrier is an exceptional being, sur- 
rounded w'ith a triple breastplate of wickedness, 
and who is proof against the strongest appeals 
of the word oi Q-od. Besides asserting indirectly 
that Divine grace is incapable of subduing the 
stoutest heart, persons who thus think simply 
show how utterly ignorant they are of the 
national character. Far from being inaccessible 
to either counsel or reproof, the Paris workmen 
are just the reverse ; they will be led about too 
easily by the first babbler who comes to them with 
fine words and specious theories on liberty and 
equality. This is what revolutionary leaders are 
perfectly aware of; consequently they lose no 
time in deluding their unhappy victims ; and 
when the minister of the gospel comes forward 
with the message of salvation he generally finds 
the ground preoccupied. If the working pojm- 
latiou in Paris is still sitting in the darkness of 
the shadow of death, the fault lies at our own 
door, and we may to some extent judge of the 
results w'hich our earnest endeavours might 
obtain, under the blessing of God, by a glance 
at the congregation which assembles Sunday 
after Sunday in the chapel of the Deaconesses* 
institution. Here tl.e visitor must not expect 
to see fashion, rank, or wealth. Poverty has 
marked its stamp upon most of the individuals 
present, and the minister is addressing his heart- 
searching and affectionate appeals to a crowd of 
street-sweepers, scavengers, and costermongers. 
But this is just what we want ; the path of in- 
fluence amongst the lower classes is quite as 
great, perhaps greater than in the higher walks 
of civilized life, and one workman brought to 
the knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus may 
be the means of rescuing many more from ruin, 
both temporal and spiritual. The work carried 
on so prosperously by the deaconesses in the 
faubourg Saint- Antoine had left still untouched 
another part of Paris, equally interesting, equally 
destitute. On the opposite bank of the Seine 
is a district which, comprising the most ancient 
art of the metropolis, has long been surremlered 
y ton and business to the veriest scum of the 
population. Between Saint-Marceau and Saiut- 
Antoine there had always reigned, so to say, a 
confraternity of wickedness ; now another little 
oasis, comprising schools, an infant asylum, and 
a 8))aciou8 chapd, has sprung up in the former 
locality, in holy emulation of the institution be- 
longing to the latter. The deaconesses’ house 
is more especially supported by the French re- 
formedProtestants; our brethren of the Lutheran 


confession ore the chief originators of the omvre 
ioangilique da Qmrtier Saud'-Marceau, I could 
easily fill pages with most interesting particulars 
about both establishments, such as they were 
related to mo in the course of the afternoon ; but 
time will not admit of my doing so ; and I can 
only, in bringing this short sketch to a conclusion, 
recommend any person who may feel interested 
in the progress of evangelical Christianity, and 
who would spend profitably a Sunday afternoon 
in Paris, to undertake the little peregrination I 
have just been describing. 

It was late when 1 reached the hotel ; for, on 
my way home, I had dined at a restaurant at 
the Palais Koyal, and as an appropriate finis to a 
day thus spent, I had attended a small meeting 
which is held every sabbath evening in the 
upper room at the Oratoire. The waiter, on 
seeing me return after an absence of twelve 
hours, asked me whether monsieur had enjoyed 
himself. “ Yes,” replied I, “ very much, indeed ; 
and you ?” “ To be sure, sir ; I have been to 

the review, and then to see the waters play; 
but,” continued he, with a yawn, “ I am horridly 
tired.” The text naturally recurred to my 
mind : “ The end of that mirth is heaviness.” 


THE LINGERER. 

** And ^’bllc he lingered, the men laid hold upon his band ; the Lord 
being mercilhl unto him." (imaxt xU. 18. 

WiiAT a description is contained in this 
chapter! What a picture of nature — destitute, 
alas! of nature’s God! What a forcible delinea- 
tion of a most important crisis in patriarchal 
history ! but oh, how much more striking the 
description drawn of that more momentous crisis 
that occurs once, at least, in the history of every 
human mind — the great crisis of decision ! 

The last hour of loveliness and serenity had 
dawned upon the cities which were “as the 
garden of the Lord” for beauty. Nature’s 
peace was at an end ; the long-suffering of the 
Lord had ceased to be salvation ; and the mis- 
sioned angels, whose retiring footsteps were to 
prove to the victims of a divine and just in- 
dignation the very knell of doom, were already 
standing on the threshold of the only habitation 
wherein dwelt righteousness. And Lot was 
there — he to whom the message of mercy 
had been sent. “Just Lot,” whose soul was 
continually vexed by the wickedness around him, 
to whom the impending fate of the plain had 
been graciously made known — he was there, and 
lingered. Lingered? What! could he bnger, 
for whom alone the pent-up fire delayed to pour 
forth its igneous deluge ? for whom alone the 
impatient earth still remained quiescent under 
the very feet of the idolaters P Could he linger P 
Yes. We are told “ he yet lingered and fataJ 
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indeed might have been that one moment’s 
dereliction; momentous the consequences, and 
ruinous the price, of that one “ longing, linger- 
ing look ” at his doomed yet beloved Sodom, had 
not that irresolute hand been seized by those 
whose hearts, though tender, were not human, 
and who, though sympathising with his feelings, 
partook not of his weakness. 

Thus was he “ brought forth ; the Lord being 
merciful unto him.” 

The cities of the plain have long lain beneath 
the calm asphaltic waters ; no tratjo remaining 
of the famed fertility of that once lovely valley. 
Lot has been gathered to his fathers, no account 
having been transmitted of his journey to the 
heavenly Zoar. But though his name has 
perishea (save in sacred writ), his character has 
not. There are many Lots still resident in 
the plains of the world — many lingerers. May 
their danger be as happily averted as his ! 

There are some wno, like Lot, find nothing 
congenial in Sodom, and yet are reluctant to 
quit it. Their guardian angel has long stood by 
them, but the links are strong that bind them to 
familiar scenes, and the eye is still turned lovingly 
and regretfully to the sweet vale of Siddim. 
Many, indeed, are their dangers. See tliat 
fair and favoured maiden, bright and blooming 
in the noon of youth, with every promise of 
future excellence already budding from the 
seeds of pious education and religious training. 
There are, in that soul, aspirations and desires 
that this world’s Sodom knows nothing of — an 
earnest longing to flee from the avenging hurri- 
cane, from the “wrath to come.” But her friends 
are all in that heedless city ; tlie home of her 
childhood, the scenes of her youth arc within its 
w^alls. “ Escape to the mountain” seems a hard 
commaad ; the eye regretfully is turned upon the 
spots to be left ibr ever. She yet lingers 1 But, 
ere the moment for decision is for ever past, a 
hand is stretched forth to the halting one. The 
hand of Ifrovidence kindly severs some link, too. 
strong for that weak spirit to break, and the 
hand that brought Lot forth out of Sodom leads 
her by a w^ay that she knew not, to the ercr- 
lasting hills, even to that “ rock which is Christ.” 

“ The Lord being merciful unto her.” 

When heaVn would kindly set us free, 

And bid the' enchantment end, 

It takes the most eflPectual way, 

And robs us ot a friend.” 

But this is not the only instance. Approach 
that silent chamber — draw near that sick bed, 
where the vigour of youth and manhood, unaided 
by the weeping frieuds around, are combating 
alone, and oh! how vainly, the one great 
leveller, death ! Struck down in the heyday of 
prosperity, life just opening around him, every , 


pleasure shared by the wife of his choice, every 
grief soothed by the innocent endearments of 
bis first-bom — even thus, in the midst of hope 
came the summons, “The Master is come, 
and calleth for thee!” Though surprised, be 
is not unprepared. Death, though far from his 
expectations, has not been wholly absent from 
his thoughts. 

But life and love, ambition and fortune, were 
a vale of Siddim to him ; and, amid these cities 
of the plain ” his righteous soul would soon have 
ceased to vex itself' with the sins of othei^s. 
“Just Lot” would soon have been “just” no 
more. But the Angel of the Covenant, who has 
hitherto redeemed him from all evil, has entered 
his gates, now on a mission of mercy, and 
alreifiy lays hold of that pale and languid hand. 
He lingers ! The world is bright ; domestic ties 
are strong ; his wife and child, dear as his own 
soul, are still inhabitants of the city he is called 
to quit; the mountain-path seems dark and 
steep; “the sun has not yet risen” on that 
land, still robed by the shades of futurity. But 
the Angel is there. There is no hesitation in 
that celestial guide; and by that hand which 
has, unknown, led him all his life long, is he 
brought forth. “ The Lord being merciful unto 
him.” The last breath drawn on that earth 
whose very atmosphere is woe, dies in a sigh of 
mingled regret and ecstacy. Erieuds may hang, 
in tearful grief, over what once was theirs ; but 
he is already far on his upward way. The 
flesh lingers a while with those it loved, and 
ever must love, but the spirit “ lingers into life.” 

The Sabbath —A stream from the river of the water 
of life, in which the Christian laves his travel -stained 
feet. “The shadow of a great rock in a weaxy land.” 
Tho gloxy of heaven shining through the veil betwixt 
time and eternity. A pause amidst tho din of lijfo, in 
w'hich i.s caught faint echoes from the songs sung in tho 
upper temple. The sky, from which the dull heavy clouds 
have rolled back at the golden touch of day. The shade 
of a green olive-ti’ee from the scorching heat of noon. A 
view of Canaan from the top of Pisgah. A painting by 
faith, in which are grouped forms clothed in flowing 
white, whose brows spax’kle with x-are jewels; of a city 
whoso streets blaze with gold; of a throne dazzling to 
the eye, set with the hues of all precious things, around 
which is hung crowns of light inscribed with the motto, 

“ To him that overcometh.” The rainbow in the clouds. 

A breeze h*om paradise laden with perfume from the 
tree of life. News from home to the exile. A palm- 
tree beside a fountain in the desert. The day on which 
the freshly-watered garden of the Lord sends up its 
fi’iigi’ance on high, diflfbsing sweet odours in the oburta 
above. A courier by which God sends messages of cheer 


“ gate of heaven,” which death will eventually open^ 
when the full glory of the eternal sabbath will burst 
il>.)u the astonished vision of the believer^ overpowering 
lixn with speechless rapture. — M. L. 
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i/arcA, 1855. 

While there are so many events of a 
riVir distressing character connected with the 
4 (^j present painful state of things in the East, 
we occasionally hear of othera that are 
gratifying and encoura^ng ; among which we 
may notice the interesting Bible meeting which 
has just been held in Constantinople. It took 
place in the Hotel d’Angleterre, the proprietor of 
which, though a Roman Catholic, not only allows such 
meetings to take place in one t)f his saloons, but also 
gives the use of the room gratuitously for that purpose. 
The audience, consisting of between two and three 
hundred persons, was presided over by the American 
ambassador, and, during the proceedings, captain Benson 
related that a very dear friend of his, an officer in the 
British army, collected his men ai'ound him the night 
before the battle of Alma, and read to them the ‘Jlst 
Psalm ; adding, that a few hours afterwai’da ho Avas no 
longer in the land of war and turmoil, but, os far as 
human cognizi\nce could judge, in heavenly mansions 
of peace amd love. Mr. Bracebridge, on the same 
occasion, related that he had been written to by :i fond 
mother, to beg of him to ascertain, if possible, some 
particulars of the last moments of her beloved son, who 
fell in battle. He did so; but the circumstances were so 
affecting that he feared to coinmunicaite them lest ho 
should augment her sufferings. He therefore intimated 
to her the simple fact that, when the young officer’s gatr- 
ments were loosened to examine his wounds, the Bible 
was found reposing on his bosom. 

Constantinople has ju'sfc been visited with a most alarm- 
ing earthquake, which lasted for about half a minute, 
and wliicli, had it been prolongoil, must have converted 
the city into a mass of ruins. Tht: inhabitants, who, for the 
most part, are ignorant of the true ine<lium of access to the 
throne of grace, were seen in the streets performing their 
v;tin devotions, and deprecating the Divine wrath. In 
the midst of such alarming scenes the Christian can give 
utterance to his hope and confidence in that 4(;th Psalm, 
which so oft^n cheered the heart of Luther aud his com- 
panions in their trials ; God is our refuge and strength, 
a very present help in trouble; therefore will we not 
fear, though the eaiiih be I'emoved, ond though the 
mountains De carried into the midst of the bca.” It is 
delightful also to know, that in the city thus mercifully 
spared, there is a river the streams whereof shall make 
glad the city of God,” and whose waters are irrigating 
the moral desert around. Colporteurs and vendors of 
books go in and out, carrying off large parcels of Scrip- 
tures for soldiers and sailors in the hospitals, as well as 
for sale in the city. Notes arrive at the depdt from 
missionaries, chaplains, and other good men, for different 
kinds of Bibles and Testaments; orders are constantly 
sent, from different missionary statiorw, for the Scrip- 
tures for the native Protestant Christians and their 
schools; while supplies to meet these demands ore 
arriving from England, Malta, Smyrna, and Athens. 

The twenty-first day of this month has been observed 
throughout the country as a day of humiliation and 
prayer. There is something very impressive and affect- 
ing in the spectacle of a whole nation, moved by one 
common feeling, supplicating the Almighty to avert his 
judgments, and send down alike on themselves and their 
enemies the blessings of peace. In the metropolis, both i 


houses of the legislature suspended the business and 
discussions of parliament that they might seek God by 
prayer and fasting, and unite with the people of all 
classes in the solemn entreaty, ” Mercifully forgive the 
sins whereby we have provoked thy chastisement, and 
grant that we may learn righteousness from thy judg- 
ments which are abroad. Take away from us all pride, 

and hardness of heart, and contempt of thy word 

Overrule this strife for the renewal of kindly brother- 
hood amongst nations, and enlargement of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, aud the union of the world in Christian faith 
and love, that all may unite together in striving to exalt 
and magnify thy glorious name, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 

A vigorous, but, we are happy in being able to add 
unsuccessful, effort has just been made in the House of 
Commons to destroy the sanctity of the Christian sab- 
bath, and to assimilate it. to the Sunday of Pans and 
other continental towns. Sir Joshua Walmsley has eu- 
dejvvoured to bring the House to the opinion that “it 
would promote the moral and intellectual improvement 
of the working classes of the metropolis, if the collections 
of natural history and art in the British Museum and the 
National Gallery were open to public inspection after 
morning seiwice on Sundays.” The motion was stated 
to bo liiti’oduced at the earnest request of numero\>s 
bodies of workmen engaged in various districts of the 
metropolis, mechanics and artizivxu, who had presented 
petitions to the House in favour of the measure. The 
proposer of this resolution urged the notion, that in the 
galleries of the British Museum and similar places, the 
working classes would find objects that would deeply 
interest them, and the contemplation of which would 
elevate and improve their minds, and imperceptibly raise 
them from the beauties of creation to the love of tho 
Creator. These and miuiy other ingenious sophisms 
failed to convince tho House of Commons that the be- 
nefit of the working classes would be promoted by the 
further desecration of the Lord’s day; a proposition 
which was sustained by no more than 48 votes, while it 
was condemned b^ 2:15, leaving against the meaauro a 
triumphant majonty of 187. In the coume of a most 
interesting discussion on this question it was shown that 
the generality of the people are not, as it is affirmed, 
anxious to convert the Lord’s day into one of mere intel- 
lectual I'ecnution or holiday amusement, in proof of 
which the important fact was adduced, that the peti- 
tions in favour of the opening of the Crystal Palace were 
l'z7, signed by 24,249 persons, while those in opposition 
were 8.15, signed by 186,948. It was also most ^tifying 
to hear the noble premier state his conviction ^at “ the 
religious observance of Sundays was a practice highly 
desirable and necessary to encourage, and that in pro- 
portion as that observance prevailed we might expect to 
see the conduct of the people such as it should be.” It 
may be hoped that this important decision will have its 
proper weight with those who have been, we believe at 
great expense, endeavouring to manufacture public 
opinion in favour of the opening of the Crystal Palace. 

Let it not be forgotten, however, that the work is but 
half done when so many other sources of desecration 
remain unstopped; and that while closing up the 
avenues of temptation, an obligation is laid upon 
Christians to cairy the goapel more fully to the neglected 
masses of society. 
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THE STORY uj? a xsii^iJii, 

“ A WORD apokoii in soasoii, how good is it! ” — 
My aad-hoarted owner retired from tlic chamber 
of tho dying pilgrim, and hastened to his room 
in college. He shut himself in, and fastened his 
door, to assure himself against interruption. He 
was greatly agitated, yet not entirely with sor- 
row: a new light seemed to have broken in 
upon his soul — faint and glimmering as yet; 
but it was the light of truth. 

“ ‘ Being justiHed by faith,’ ” he exclaimed : — 
** ‘ being justified by faith, wo have peace with 

Vo. 68.— PtTBUSHXD Mat 3, 1855 


Grod.’ I have heard these words before: 

I 1 — ^ read them ; they are familiar to me as 
a nursery rhyme ; but there is — surely there is 
deeper meaning in them than 1 have ever found 
or sought. Let me think — let me pray !” 

He knelt before his God. Hid he utter many 
w'ords? It may be that ho did not. The 
struggles of a soul after i)eaco, and peace, and 
peace — sin-convicted, weary, heavy-laden, and 
agonizing for rest and peace — are not told, 
cannot be told, in words. 

He rose, and walked across his room with 
unequal steps, now hurrying to and fro, now 
lingering. Twilight was fSEilling over the face 
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of nature, for it was evening ; but one cloud 
after another was rolling away from his soul. li 
was morning there ; and “ the Sun of righteous- 
ness” was rising, with healing in his wings,” 

“ I never saw it so before,” he said. “ Foolish, 
and blind, and ignorant, and self-righteous that 
1 have been, to think that my own obedience 
could help me!” and then the words of the 
old disciple came to his mind : 

“ Not the labour of iny hands 
Can fulfil the law’s demands: 

Could my zeal no respite know, 

Could my tears for ever flow, 

All for sin could not atone ; 

Christ must save — and Cln-ist alone.” 

He threw himself into his chair and wept 
tears of penitence and gratitude. 

An hour later, and he had lighted his lamp, 
and, with a throbbing heart, was listening to 
my words, while, from time to time, exclama- 
tions of hope and joy, and quick, lively, spiritual 
intelligence broke from his trembling lips- The 
veil, of which 1 have before spoken, as taken 
away from liis heart, while the truth wherewith 
Christ makes his people Iree, in such assurances 
as these, poured in U])on his soul. 

“ Therefore, by the deeds of the law, there 
shall no flesh bo justified in liis sight; for by 
the law is the knowledge of sin. But now, tlic 
righteousness of God witlioui the law is mani- 
fested, being witnessed by the law and the pro*' 
phets; e\eu the righteousness of God, which 
js by faith of Jesus Christ, unto all and upou 
all them that believe, for there is no diflercuce ; 
for all have sinned, and come short of the glory 
of God.” 

I have heard this before,” said my owner, 
in self-communing ; ” but my foolish mind was 
darkened.” 

After a short pause I proceeded: “Being 
justified freely ^ — ” 

“ Freely 1” he exclaimed : “and 1 had thought 
to purchase — to earn free justification !” 

“Being justified fre(dy by liis grace, tlirough 
the redemption that is hi J(>sus Chri.st, Avhoiii 
God hath set forfcli to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, to declan; his rigliteousuess 
for the remission of sins that are past, tlirough 
the forbearance of God ; to declare, 1 say, at 
this time, his righteousness : that he might be 
just, and the justifier of liim wliicli believeth 
in Jesus.” 

“ I do heKeve,” said he ; “ Lord, help my un- 
belief!” 

Then, after a long pause, I recounted to him 
the experience of one who, like himself, had, in 
the days of his ignorance and unbelief, gone 
about to establish his own righteousness, and 
who afterwards declared : “ What things were 
gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ. 


Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but loss, 
for the exceUcncy of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus, my Lord ; for w'^hom I have suffered the 
loss of all things, and do count them but dung, 
that I may win Christ, and bo found in him, 
not having mine own righteousness, which is of 
the law ; but that which is through the faith of 
Christ, the righteousness which is of God by 
faith : that I may know him, and the poAver of 
his resurrection, and the fellowsliip of his suf- 
ferings, being made conformable unto his death.” 

Then, I again returned to that message of 
mine, aaIucIi the old dying Christian had faith- 
fully quoted: “Therefore, being justified by 
faith, wo have peace Avith God, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ; by Avhom wc have access, 
by faith, into this grace wdierein we stand, and 
rejoice in liope of the glory of God ; and 
not only so, but wo glory in tribulations also; 
know'ing that tribulation worketh patience ; anel 
patience, experience ; and experience, hope ; 
and hope maketh not ashamed, because the love 
of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost, which is ^ven unto us.” 

“ Oh that is what I want,” sobbed my young 
owner: “the love of God, the love of God! 1 
have learned to /ear him, and tried to love him ; 
but mine is not that lov(*, that ‘ perfect love,’ 
which castetli out fear. Oh that the love of God 
were shed abroad in iny heart by the Holy 
Ghost w’hich he Imth given !” 

Even then was the process going on: pride 
and unbelief were dei)artiug; faith and love 
and hnmility were dawning there. 

Another pause ; oiitl I went on : “ For wdicn 
W'e were yet without strength, in due tiipe 
Christ died for the ungodly. For scarcely for a 
righteous man will one die ; yet, peradventuro, 
for a good man some would e\^eii dare to die. 
But God commendeth his love towards us, that 
w'hile we w ere yet sinners, Christ died for us. 
Much more thou, being iioav justified by his 
blood, wc shall be saved from Avrath through 
him. For if, Avlien avo AA'ere CMiemi(‘s, we Avere 
reconciled to God by the death of his 8on, 
much more', beiug reeoiicih'd, asc shall be saved 
by his life : and not only so ; but avc also joy in 
God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
Ave have noAv received the atonement.” 

“ It is what 1 have wanted — all I have 
wanted,” exclaimed my OAvner,with glad amaze- 
ment. “ Strange that 1 should never have seen 
this — understood it — rejoiced in it before.” 

More could I tell of that eventful night. 
But what need for more ? New life and vigour 
were infused into his soul then. More could I 
tell, also, of other interviews which my owner 
lield with tlic departing saint, resulting in a 
deep and abiding conviction that all and every- 
thing besido an utter renunciation of self, and an 
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entire dependence on Christ alone, is but as the ' 
wood, hay, qnd stubble,” upon which, if a 
man build, he shall suffer loss ; because other 
foundation can no man lay than is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ. But I must hasten on. 

Veiy marked and astonishing to those who 
knew not the hidden cause, was the change in 
my owner from that time. Joy was lighted up 
in his heart, which beamed in his countenance, 
and showed forth in every action of life. Very 
marked, too, was the diference with which I 
was regarded by him. Before, he had come to 
me as under tlie influence of some strong, un- 
coutrollttble impulse, to go away gloomy and 
perplexed. Now, lie was drawn towards me by 
powerful attractions of fliith and love, to go on 
his way again rc'joicing — ay, “ as one that findeth 
great spoil.” 

It had wanted onl}’’ this meek docility, which 
had brought )iim at lengtli to become as a little 
cliild at the feet of Jesus, to flU his soul with 
“joy unspeakable and full of glory;” but want- 
ing this, all comfort was wanting. 

Do men say that such teaching as my young 
owner tlnai received give licence to sin “that 
grace may abound ?” They can know nothing 
of the “ constraining ” love of Christ who think 
this. Not till lie had been thus brought to 
discard all trust in his own imperf(H*t j^erfor- 
mances was my owner brought to a willing and 
loving obedience of that law, Ins former breaches 
of which ho had thought, by self-sacrifices, to 
repair. But now was a new law written in 
his heart, and a new song was put there, too, 
even of praise* to my Great Master; and now 
was he abb* to take my language on his lips — 
because it was the language of his soul, “ Who 
is a God like unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity, 
and passeth by the transgression of the remnant 
of his heritage? lie retnineth not his anger 
for ever, because lie delighteth in mercy, lie 
will turn again : he will have compassion upon 
us : he will subdue our iniquities : and thou wilt 
cast all their sins into the depth of the sea.” 

Many weeks passed away after this ; and had 
the mnvly kindled emotions of my young owner's 
sold been put into my own words, h(» would have 
said, “ Oh, how 1 lov(i thy law ; it is luy niedita- 
tioii all the day. Thou, through thy command- 
iiiehis, hast made me wiser tlian mine enemies, 
for they are ever with me. I have refrained my 
feet from every evil way, that I might keep tliy 
word. How sweet are thy words unto my taste ! 
yea, sweeter than honey to my mouth ! Through 
tby precepts, I get understaiidiug ; therefore, I 
hate every false way. Thy word is a lamp unto 
my feet, and a light to my path.” 

And now tlio time came when the exceeding 
value of iry friendship and a right acquaintance 
M’itli mo was to be proved, in an unexpected 
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way. My young ovmer entered his room one 
morning m evident sorrow, and continued long 
in earnest prayer for one who was grievously 
sick, and who might be nigb unto death. 

It was his sister for whom be thus prayed ; 
and while supplicating, in agony, that her life 
might be spared, he prayed yet more earnestly 
that she might be made a partaker of the “ like 
precious faith ” with that which had beamed in 
upon his own soul. 

Other days came and passed away in ap- 
prehension and distress ; and tlien came a sum- 
mons which iny owner willingly obeyed ; and he 
hastily prepared for a journey to the home which 
disease had in^'aded. 

Let me pass lightly .over the mournful greet- 
ing which awaited him, and the constant heavi- 
ness of heart which it w’as mine to witness 
while life hung trembling on the balance, and 
my owner retired many times a day to his 
chamber, to pour out his soul before ms Maker 
and Saviour in groans and tears and broken 
petitions. At length came some slight 'relief ; 
disease was partially rebuked, and death, for the 
time, warded off. 

Then came another change in my history; 
and it happened tljus. 

My owner w^as busily writing in his own 
room in his father’s house when the father 
entered. Caro had strongly marked his coun- 
tenance ; and it w'as plain to sec in him how 
profitless riclies had been in the day of trouble. 
Ife loved his daughter with strong aftection; 
and the dread of separation by death had 
stricken him with misery. Lilte one whose 
confession 1 record, he had said in his pros- 
perity, “I shall never be moved;” but when 
God’s face was hidden, then he was troubled. 
But, unlike him, he had not made ‘ God his 
stroDg refuge and fortress, nor could he echo 
the in his heart, 'When my heart is over- 
whelmed within me, lead me to the rock that 
is higher than 1 1” 

“This is very terrible,” said the heart-stricken 
father, sinking on to a seat by his son’s side, 
and speaking in sorrowful accents. “ It is very 
terrible, Leonard.” 

“ Dear father, but there is hope, now. Our 
dear Mary may recover: let us be thankful.” 

The unhappy father shook his head despond- 
ingly. “ I know too w’ell wiiat these flattering 
appearances mean, Leonard. Once I have been 
deceived by them. Your mother died, Leonard, 
as your sister will also, too surely, die ; ' .'ind ns he 
spoke, big tears rolled down his furrowed cheeks. 

“ There is surely liope,” said my owner, in 
much agitation. 

“None, none,” exclaimed the stricken man. 
“ Wliat can I have done to deserve this fearful 
punishment ? It is very cruel^’ 

T 2 
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“Dear father,’^ replied the son, '‘God ‘does 
not willingly afflict, nor grieve ’ us. ‘ Like as a 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him.’ ‘He is a very present 
help in every time of trouble.* Let us pray to 
him.” 

“I cannot pray, Leonard,” said the father, 
gloomily ; “ and if I could, and were to pray, 
would prayer call back the bloom and vigour of 
health to our dear Mary ? The time for mira- 
cles has ceased, if ever miracles were wrought, 
Leonard. But we will not talk about this. 
You know my sentiments, and I yours. 1 do 
not blame you for believing the Bible, nor wish 
you to give up your faith, if it gives you any 
satisfaction ; and I do not say that I reject it 
altogether; but I cannot argue about this 
now.” 

My young owner was unspeakably distressed. 
His father, then, was in his heart an unbeliever 
in my mission, and treated my most assured .and 
solemn verities as unworthy his serious reg.ard ! 
And, now, in the day of adversity, where was his 
restiiig-plApe ? He had none. 

“ I do not say,” said the son, in a tone of sub- 
dued grief, “ that the prayer of faith would 
call back health and strength, but even this, if 
it were needful, would not be too hard for the 
Lord. He who could raise Lazarus from the 
grave, and restore him to his sorrowing sis- 
ters ” 

The father uttered an exclamation of impa- 
tience. . “ Do not speak of it, Leonard. I 
came to consult you on something else; you 
shall pray, if 5^011 please; but I must act. I 
have said” — and he once more spoke as in hope- 
less despondency — “ that our poor Mary’s doom 
is lixed. I know that she cannot recover ; but 
the physicians flatter, you know, and say that 
there is yet some hope, if we take proper means. 
Tliey say that your sister should have the hpnefit 
of a warmer climate. In other words, they do 
not wish her to die under their hands,” he said, 
bitterly. 

“ Oh, father, do not say so,” exclaimed Leo- 
nard ; “ it may be that they are right.” 

“Bight or wrong, 1 will, for once, take them 
at their word. I shall leave London and Eng- 
land next week, with poor Mary.” 

“Will you not let me go with you, too?” 
asked the son. 

“ No, Leonard ; your prospects must not be 
destroyed by absence from college. I can give 
my time ; you cannot give yours.” 

My owner endeavoured to shake his father’s 
resolution; but in vain. “I know why you 
wish to be with your sister,” he said ; “ but it 
cannot be : her mind must be kept cheerful ; and 
yr)ur gloomy religious notions ” 

“ Dear father, religion gloomy I I never 


knew what true happiness and peace was be- 
fore I found them here ;”’ and he laid his hand 
fondly on me. “ Did religion make my mother 
gloomy ?” he asked, affectionately. 

It was incfiectual. “Your sister must be 
amused and kept from fancying herself dying: 
it is the only cmance of saving her life ; and a 
very slender chance it is,” said the father. 

A week later, and the household was broken 
up. The father and daughter embarked for the 
warmer climate of which he had spoken ; and 
my owner returned to college. Before this 
sorrowful parting, the brother had prayerfully 
placed me before him, and diligently placed 
marks on many of my pages. He wTote also a 
brotherly epistle of anxious solicitude and over- 
flowing .afleetion, which ho placed between my 
leaves ; .and then, folding me in wrapper, sealed 
with his own seal, he delivered me into his 
sister’s liaiids. 


WILL MY CASE BE CALLED ON TO- 
J)AY? 

I WAS engaged in my study one morning, when 
a client of mine, a Mr. B., was introduced; 
he was in a state of great excitement, having 
heard that the lord chancellor was to pronounce 
judgment on his case that day. “Are you sure,”, 
he inquired of me, nothing is left undone. If 
judgment is given against me, 1 am a ruined 
man ; all my hopes are centred in its result ; 
on the issue hang the prospects of my chu'ling 
wife and children. Oh ! tell me can anything 
fiui^luT be done to, if j)ossible, ensure success ?” 

I endeavourt'd to calm him by saying that wc 
were fully prepared, and that comisel’s opinion 
was in Ins favour. This assurance having ap- 
peased him a little, he left me, appointing to 
meet again in an liour at the court. 

- The cliancellor had just taken his seat as I 
entered, and was proceeding to give judgment 
in my client’s east;. Casting iny eyes around, 
I observed poor Mr. Jh seated on a bench 
immediately oppositt' his lordsliip ; he did not 
recognise me, for his entire attention was riveted 
on the oracle from whence was to proceed the 
eagerly wished-for yet dreaded decision. To 
look upon that man was painful, indeed, and 
although many years of professional experience 
had familiarized me to such scenes, yet I could 
not behold him without emotion, ana trembled 
to think the awful effect an adverse decision 
would have on a mind sensitive as his, and 
wrought to the highest degree of painful suspense. 
Unhappily my fears were too soon realized. 
After an elaborate and carefully considered review 
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of tlje case, a final decree was awarded against 
luy client. Never shall I forget the agony of 
despair depicted in his countenance at that 
moment, as, rushing from the court, ho hissed 
into my ear the fearful words, “ Oh ! I am un- 
done.” 

It was a damp November day on which the 
circumstance above narrated occurred ; the 
gloomy pile of buddings which surround the 
court appeared doubly gloomy through the 
mist that enshrouded them, and tended to fix 
more deeply on my mind the sad scone 1 had 
just witnessed. Wending my way lioniewards 
through Chancery-lane, the words of my un- 
fortunate client recurred to me. “ Will my case 
be called on to-day ?” thought I ; “ and is nothing 
loft undone to ensure me a favourable decree 
at the hands of that et(Tiial Judge before whom 
i must stand, sooner or later ?” Dear reader, you 
and I have both a case of vital importance, in 
which judgment may be given any day, any hour 
— judgment irrevocable, and which will consign 
our immortal souls to eternal happiness or 
eternal damnation. Our hearts (like the opinion 
of counsel to my mihappy client,) are too apt to 
h'ad us into a false sense of security, and day 
after day, month after month, year after year is 
allowed to pass away without our taking the | 
jiecessary measures to ensure a favourable judg- j 
ment. Yet, thanks to a merciful Kedoemer, w’e 
arc left in no uncertainty as to the means by 
which to attain that glorious verdict, aud if un- 
happily a decree is given against us, we our- 
selves are akm to blame. Unlike all earthly pros- 
pects, the object of the salvation of our souls is 
certain. Poverty may grind us dovai, sickness 
and pain may rack our frames, friends may 
desert us, deatli separate us from those we 
dearly love, but who can rob us of our eternal 
inheritance ? None — save ourselves alone. Let 
us but rest our souls, in faitli, on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who came on earth to call not the just 
but sinners to repentance ; look to him whoso 
redeeming blood flowed for us on Calvary — 
evidencing all this by a life of love and holy 
obedience in the strength of his Spirit so freely 
promised ; and we may rest assured that when 
summoned to the bar of his eternal justice, it 
will bo to hear the joyous sentence, “ Come, ye 
blessed of my Eathcr, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you.” 

At night when, after the toils and troubles of 
the day, we lay our heads on the pillow to seek 
that refreshment in slumber whi^ is necessary 
to our animal life, does the thought ever present 
itself to our minds, “ WiU my case be cmled on 
to-night?” We dose our eyes in sleep, that 
sleep which is but the imago of death, trusting 
in tne mad presumption that our case cannot 
be called on ; yet that it is in the list w^o dare 


not deny. How many thousands have lain 
dowui to rest under a similar fallacy! Doubtless, 
they were in the possession of health and 
strength, and expectation of many years of life, 
yet ere morning dawned they were numbered 
among those whoso spirits had fled this mortal 
coil to receive at that dread tribunal the decree 
wliich was to consign them to endless happiness 
or endless misery. “ AYateh, therefore, for ye 
know not what hour your Lord doth come.” 
Matt. xxiv. 42. “ And at midnight there was a 

cry made, Beliold, the bridegroom cometh ; go ye 
out to meet him.” Matt. xxv. G. 

The suitor engaged in prosecuting his claim 
to some ancestral estates leaves no means un- 
accomplished by which he may hope to attain the 
darling object of his ambition. He deprives him- 
self even of the necessanes of life ; he foregoes 
all its pleasures, all its enjoyments, in the hope 
that soon he may become the possessor of those 
vast estates which of right belong to him. The 
merchant successful in trade increases his 
energy's in proportion, and toils incessantly 
w'hilc ill the sunshine of fortune, to realize the 
means that may at least place him in an inde- 
peiidciit and respectable position wdicn old age, • 
acclining strength, or his ow'n inclination makes 
him desirious of withdrawing from the more 
busy scones of life. And have we a less power- 
ful motive for w hich to labour ? a more unw'orthy 
cause for wdiich to sufler ? Is the object of our 
ambition undeserving of the self-denim, the toil, 
the resignation w hich wo ^villingly undergo in 
order to secure an earthly blessing, which at 
best is but transitory, even as the flower wo see 
blooming in our garuen to-day, and wiiich to-mor- 
row will bo withered and dead ? What avail it to 
a man, if he gain the w'hole w^orld, and lose his 
own immortal soul ? AVhat consolation will he 
find on his * deathbed in being the possessor of 
large estates, the holder of accumulated wealth ? 
Would he not give all, and ten thousand more 
were he master Of it, to purchase but one hoar 
of the many years spent in struggling for riches 
and earthly honours which now vanish like a 
dream ? 

Reflect, dear reader, on the case of my client. 
Now is your time to ensure a crown of eternal 
glory. Delay not, I beseech you. Time, w hich 
you squander away now in empty frivolities, oh ! 
what will you not give for it at your dying hour ? 
but then it may be too late. Like the foolish 
virgins in the gospel, w’^ho slumbered^ until the 
bridegroom came, the door of mercy will then be 
shut, and to all your cries for forgiveness the only 
response will be, “ Verily, I say unto you, I know' 
ye not.* * May such a decree never be pronounced 
against us ; but, standing among the number ol 
the elect, may we be joined to the righteous 
unto life everlasting. 
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«1 WAS WOUNDED IN THE HOUSE OF MY 
FRIENDS.” 

“ And he sImU si\y. I am an husbandman ; . . . . and olie 

shall say unto him, \\Tiat are these woands in tliine hands ^ 'ITien 
ho shall answer. Those with which I was wounded in the liuiisc of 
niy Inends ” Zcih, xiii. 6, 6. 

’T\vAvS the church’s great festival day, 

And desiring, in faith, her increas 
Like the exile of Patmos, I mused 
On the tilings which belong to her peace. 

When lo! to tho oyo of ray faith, 

As to his, was a vision aiaplayed, 

Nt>t clad in the gur'iionts of death. 

Nor in terrible hri'^htuess arrayed. 

His mien — oh, how godlike it seemed! 

Yet a shepherd’s rude vestment 1 
The form I a husbandman deemed. 

And a staff was the emblem bo 
Hut still ns I looked witli delight — 

For oh, there wjis heaven in tho gaze — 

I glanced with dismay on a sight 
That turned all lu}’’ joy to amaze; 

For while I all woud’riugly knelt. 

Nor knew wlio the stranger might bo, 

Yet a sweet thrill of ecstasy felt, 

That tho stranger should come unto mo. 

The hands that so lovingly then 
To accept my devotions were held. 

All bleeding, and pierced as with nails. 

With terror and grief I beheld. 

M^yos tears of sympathy run, 

While my heart with amazement demands. 

Say, who hath this violence done? 

Ah! what ai'e these wounds in thine hands'? 

Ho replied, with a look all diviix', 

While his eyes all d.i^’^’s brightix'ss eclijise - 
His voice liquid sweetness divine. 

And conqia.ssiou wa.s poured from lii.s lips — 

“ From these wounds, which with giief thou dost see, 

A stream of salvation descends ; 

Even wounds which I sufleiod for fhrv — 

In Zion, the house of my friends!” 

PIETY IN A CAMP.* 

About six veat’s after the coronation of Gus- 
tavus, the Thirty- years’ War broke out in Ger- 
many. The Eoman Catholic league, under 
Maximilian of Bavaria and his general, the 
notorious Tilly, devastated the Protestant king- 
doms, and plundered their inhabitants iu a 
most inhuman manner. Among the Protestant 
princes of Germany, none was capable of taking 
the lead, and petty jealousies between the Lu- 
theran and reformed princes prevented their 
making common cause against the common foe. 
The king of Denmark was invited to join them, 
but after one campaign he returned home. Some 
one must be found around whom the Protestant 
forces should rally, and, in despair, all eyes were 
turned towards the king of Sweden, as the in- 
strument providentially raised up for the purpose. 

Long and earnestly was the proposal discussed. 
Sweden was a poor country, and this war would 

• See “Piety on a Throne,” in No. 52. 


be very expensive. Besides, Sweden was. not 
yet attacked, and why should tho Swedes mix 
themselves up with tho wars of their neighbours ? 
Even Oxeiistjiern opposed tho movement. The 
king insisted that it w^as tho cause of the church, 
and that all membiu’sof that body should sympa- 
thise with one suffering member ; it was also the 
cause of justice, humanity, and civilization, 
against injustice, oppression, and priestcraft; 
besides, if Sweden did not meet the forces of tho 
league in Germany, it would soon be compelled 
to receive them on its own defenceless coasts. 
The chancellor yieldi'd, and the council voted 
the necessary supplies. Gustaviis hastened to 
inform the Germans that lie hoped soon to join 
them on the battle-field. 

Bringing his little daughter Chnstina, then 
four, years old, to bi‘ acknowledged as his suc- 
cessor ill case ho should not return, ho took 
k‘ave of tho States in an affectionate address. 
He urged liis subjects to abide in the fear of 
God ; tho judges faithfully and li'arlcssly to dis- 
charge their duty, without respect to porsons; 
the authorities to watch carefully that the 
schools and churches did not suffer by tho war ; 
and then closed with a solemn and affecting 
prayer, lie appointed the first Eriday of every 
month as a national fast, made iirovisiou for pro- 
tecting the coasts from invasion, set sail vvith 
thirty ships, and landed with his little anny on 
fhe coast of Geniv.iny on the25tli of June, IGJIO. 
The w'hole army amounted to something less 
than 15,000 men. 

Just as they were landing, a thunderstorm 
burst over thmii, and the terrific jieals rung 
round and round the heavens, while for a long 
time not a drop of rain fell. Awfully maji'stic 
was the scene, 'liie king was among the first 
to reach tho shore, and, Icncoling down on the 
beach, he uncovered his head and prayed : • 
“Lord God Alniiglity ! thou rulest over sea 
and land. The wnnd and waves oht‘y thy com- 
mand. Storms and tiimpests go before thee. I 
adore and praise th(‘e that thou hast brought us 
safely to land. Oh, Searcher of hearts! thou 
knowest that I have not undertaken this work 
for my own honour, but for thy glory. I entreat 
thee, therefore, good Lord, to give me grace and 
strength to do thy work till the appointed time 
arrive that I may enter into thy rest !” The 
thunder and the booming cannon answered, as 
it were, with a deep and long Amen ! 

Seeing bis companions moved to tears by tho 
whole scene, he said, “ The more prayer the more 
victory ; an earnest believing prayer is the hall* 
of the battle.” In fourteen days he was ready 
to attack Stettin, but the wind hindered the 
operation of his ships. He put his men and 
ammunition on board while the wind was blowing 
strong and right ahead. Then kneeling do^ in 
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prayer, he committed his <iaae to Q-od, and asked 
a favourable issue. Scarcely bad he risen from 
his knees when the wind veered round, and in a 
few hours the ships lay at anchor before Stettin. 
It was a singular coincidence, some will say, but 
Grustavus Adolphus did not sec anything singular 
in it. To him it was quite as reasonable a result 
as the explosion of the cannon on the application 
of the burning match. Ho had been told that 
the application of the match caused powder to 
explode, and, on trying the experiment, he found, 
under ordinary circumstances, that that effect 
took place. He had also been told that wlnm 
tlio Lord Jesus was still on earth, and before) he 
ascended to heaven, he had said to all who loved 
him, “ If ye shall ask anything in my name, ' 
believing, ye shall receive; ’ ana having, in like 
manner, tried the experiment of asking Dlessings 
of Uod in prayer, ho found it generally to suc- 
ceed. True, Sometimes the powd(T was damp 
and would not explode; in a similar nianiici*, 
other causes occasionally hindered answers to 
prayer being received, or at least perceived, but 
as a general principle he could place in both 
results the same conhdence. 

It Was quite a new picture which his soldiers 
presented in Germany. The romeranians 
could scarcely trust tiieir senses. To see 
thousands of foreign soldiers standing on their 
ti'rritory, and yet not a single act of plunder I 
"Wliat was with so much truth said of the 
Puritan soldiers in Cromwell’s time, might uitli 
equal veiueit^ he asserted of us 2 \(lolphus’s 

troops. Tliey jiaid for all they wanted. No 
complaint ^Yas hoard of any insult being offered 
to the most nnprul ected. On ('ntering Stettin, 
two soldiers ventured to hrc'ak into a garden and 
steal s(jme apples. Even this couhl not escajie 
the vigilant eye of the king, and the two men 
.were hung up on the sjiot, as a warning to all 
others that military discipline w^ould not he 
trilled with. Apartments were provided for the 
king in the palace, and a splendid dinner was 
prepared; hut lie merely partook of the first 
course, and then wont to attend to the comforts 
of his soldiers. He declined sleeping in the 
palace, remarking that he had come to Germany 
to do an important w^ork, which did not admit 
of much ease, and if tlie king were known to be 
content with ji hammock on board the ship, the 
officers would not complain of had beds. Such 
is the mode in which Christianity penetrates the 
life and regulates all actions. 

The description wffiich a master has given of 
the king is worthy of being copied ; “ All Ger- 
many was astonished at the discipline of the 
Swedish army at its j^t appearance on German 
soil. Every immorality was severely punished, 
and no crime more heavily tlian blasphemy, theft, 
gambling, and duelling. Temperance and moder- 


ation wore the order of the day in the Swedish 
camp, and not even in the tent of the king was 
silver or gold to be seen. The commander 
w'atched as carefully over the morals of his 
soldiers as over military discipline. Morning 
and evening each regiment formed a circle around 
its chaplain in the open air, and engaged in 
prayer. In all this the lawgiver was the best 
example of obedience to the laws. An unfeigned 
and real piety elevated the courage of his great 
heart. * Equally free from that infidelity w'hich 
unchains the passions of the barbarian, and from 
cringing superstition, he was, in the hour of his 
most glorious victory, a man and a Christian ; in 
his secret devotions, when alone with his God, 
a hero and a king. He shared w ith the meanest 
of his soldiers, and was alw'ays to bo found in the 
thickest of the fight.” Such a testimony can 
even Schiller, a man of the world, give to the 
j)ower of that living faith which he affected to 
despise. 

It would be easy to collect facts to corroborate 
every statement here made. Perhaps there never 
was an army in which the Avord of God was more 
honoured — no, not under Moses, or Joshua, or 
Da\dd. On the banners stood texts of Scripture 
and biblicjxl devices. Even in close contact with 
the enemy, a portion of every Sunday was sp(*nt 
in public w'orship, and they never lost anything 
by the respect thus paid to the Lord’s ^ 
Their prayers were not mere idle sounds 

The army regulations, which Gustavus Adol- 
phus had liimsclf w rittcai, were read once a month 
before each ri'giment. No one could then plead 
ignorance of the law as an excuse for disobedience. 
Every investigation of alleged misconduct was 
public, and tlio judges generally acted in the 
spirit which Jehoshaphat gave to his judges. 
(2 Chron. xix. 6). No whipping was allowed in 
the army, hut a far heavier infii(*tiou was to dis- 
miss the offender from the ranks, and proclaim 
him unwortliy of serving in the Swedish army. 

No duelling was permitted, and instead of 
that sinful practice a court of honour, consisting 
ol’ the highest officers, wah appointed to investi- 
gate eases winch did not diri'ctly come under 
the cognizance of the law, wliile the person con- 
demned by tliis court had still the right of 
restoring his character by some distinguished 
act of vdour. 

Tho punishment for plunderuig, even in the 
enemy’s country, w^as death — a severe, but 
perhaps unavoidable penalty. Cards and drink- 
ing parties were not tolerated, while the men 
were provided with some occupation to prevent 
the consequences off idleness. Conjugal infi- 
delity was also punished literally and inexorably, 
according to the word of God. No unmarried 
woman was suffered in the army under any pre- 
tence whatever ; but every married man might, i? 
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TUP, LA^DI:^0 OK TllK SWEDISH AIllIT IS (.LUWANT 

he chose, have his wife with him on the marA. king fai’ed no better than liiinisolf. The interest 
The children were as careftdly trained as if they taken by tlie king in his army gained him their 
were at home ; and a separate tent for the school hearts. 

and schoolmaster was the first pitched at (*ach A constant sense of the presence of God gave' 
encampment. Except on the march, the school firmness and kindness to every word and tone of 
was regularly kept up. Giistavus ; and his own spirit animated his 

It is, however, a very natural inquiry, how it whole army. While Germany manifested a 
was possible to maintain such strict discipline; pitiable spectacle of jealousy find delay, he and 
and here we see the direct and indirect influence his army were as one man, driving back the 
of vital godliness. To the real Christians in the scourge from the land. The day that he met 
army these laws were no burden. Jt was only -with his death, he had a presentiment of what 
what they wished. To many others also, who, ivas coming, but, undaunted, he engaged in 
■without knowing the secret springs of Chris- prayer in the morning with his soldiers as usual, 
tianity, merely saw the beauty of outward order although with more than usual fervency. It was 
and propriety, the army regulations of Gus- his last prayer on earth ; for he fell that day. 
tavus Adolphus were no heavy yoke. In others, Such was the end of Gustav us, the champion 
the force of example It'd to compliance. But of Protestant truth. Whatever we may think 
something more was done to ensure cheerful of war in the abstract, all must acknowledge 
obedience. Every man in the army knew that that even in that appalling school the Christian 
the king was deeply interested in his welfare, prineiple of tlie subject of our biography shone 
and that he was thoroughly acquainted with his forth, mitigating evils that would otherwise have 
state — both with what h^was doing and sufter- run to greater excess, while his praycrfulness, 
ing. The pay was never m arrears. Every man his dependence upon God for aid, his jealous 
was sure of clothing suited to the climate and care to repress evil and foster good, make him 
the season, and of food as good as circumstances an example in tlieso respects fit even for private 
would at all permit. At least ho knew that his imitation. 


THE PULPIT IN THE 
EAMILT. 

THE CHEIBTIAH MASTE31. 

The right discharge of duty on the 
masters implies and demands 
the possession of personal piety. To 
vBf fulfil any relative or social obligation pro- I 
dff perly, we need the guidance of Christ- | 
.W lan principle, springing from a living faith 
in the Saviour, and from the teaching of the 
Divine Spirit. It is written, “He llmt ruleth 
over men must be just, ruling in the fear of 
God.” This is true, not of rulers and nations 
only, but of lieads of households, masters, mis- 
tresses, and employers also. They are ail re- 
quired to give to those who are placed under 
them, that which is “ j\ist and equal.” A true 
sense of responsibility to “ a Master in heavim” 
cun only be realized by those who are coiistraiiu'd 
by the love of Christ, and who feel that they arc 
under law to him. The duties of masters are 
numerous and difficult, and they ha\e respe^et to 
the souls as well us the; bodies, to the spiritual as 
well as to the temporal welfare of their do- 
])endents. Surely, then, it becomes all such, 
eiieh to say to himself, “ I am a man in authority, 
and have servants under me ; but am I myself in 
subjection to Christ ? Do 1 believe on him as 
my Kedeemer? Do I wait upon him as my 
'fcacher and Guide ? And bc'cause ‘ he loved 
me, and gave himself for me,’ am I d(‘sirous 
to ‘ walk within my house ANith a pt'rfect heart,’ 
and do I seek in his grace to carry out the 
resolve, ‘As for me and my house we will ser^e 
the Lord 

Every Christian should feel himself called 
upon uniformly to act towards servants on tin; 
principles of justice and t;quity. “ And ye mas- 
ters,” is the apostle’s injunction, “ do the same 
things unto them.” Eph. vi. 0. “ Give unto 

your servants that which is just and equal.” 
Col. iv. 1. “ If it be the duty of seiwants to be 

faithful, honest, and just ; and if integrity, up- 
rightness, and good-will should pervade all their 
services — as unquestionably every employer con- 
siders ought to be the case — it is equally the 
duty of masters to be actuated by similar prin- 
ciples. ‘ That which is just and equal let this 
be the motto of masters and mistresses, in all 
their dealings wdth their servants ; and let their 
standard of equity and justice be fixed by the 
perfect and universal rule, ‘As ye would that 
th^ should do to you* ** 

This principle of equity indicates that autho- 
rity should be exercised with mildness. It is tn 


that servants are enjoined to be obedient, “ not 
only to the good and gentle, but also to the 
fro ward,” and are assured that if they “ endure 
grief, suffering wrongfully,” that “ this is accept- 
able with God.” But on this account is wie 
harsh, unkind, and “froward” master less guilty 
before him ? Is it not written that “ he thab 
doeth wrong shall receive for the wrong that he 
hath done, for there is no respect of persons with 
God?” 

Christian masters ! bew'are of the temptation 
arising from the possession of absolute authority 
(so dear to the proud heart of man) to treat 
your servants with harshness and severity. 
“While,” says Archbishop Leighton, “ religion 
binds children and servants to be most sub- 
missive and obedient, even to the worst kind of 
parents and mast(;rs, always in the Lord — on the 
other side this does not justify, nor at all excuse, 
the unmerciful austerities and unbridled passions 
of masters. It is still a perverseness and croohed 
vess in them (as the w ord * froward ’ signifies), 
and must have its own name, and shall have its 
propc'r reward from the sovereign Master and 
Lord of all the w'orld.” 

“ It is.” he adds, “ a more deformed thing to 
have a distorted, crooked mind, or a froward 
spirit, than any crookedness of the body. How 
can he that hath servants under him expect 
their obedience, when he cannot command his 
own passion, but is a slave to it ? And unless 
much conscience of duty possess servants (more 
than is commonly to be found with them), it 
cannot but work a master into much disaffection 
and disesteem of them w hen he is of a turbulent 
spirit, a troubler of the house, embittering his 
affiiirs and commands with passion ; upon every 
slight occasion, real or imagined, flying out into 
reproachful speeclujs, or proud threats, contrary 
to the apostle St. Paul’s rule : ‘ Eorbearing 
tlireatening, know ing that your Master also is in 
heaven ; neither is there respect of persons with 
him.’ 

“ Think, therefore, when you shall appear 
before the judgment-seat of God, that your car- 
riage shall be examined and judged as well as 
theirs, and think that, though m regard much 
those differences of masters and servants, they 
are nothing with God ; they vanish away in his 
presence.”* 

These solemn and weighty words apply with 
equal force to mistresses as well as masters, and 
from the constant superintendence over servants* 
required from them, w here masters of households 

* Leighton on 1 Peter iL 18. 
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are absent during the day, are worthy of special 
attention and remembrance. Mothers, too, 
should guard their sons or daughters against the 
display of a spirit of harshness or severity 
towards servants. 11* young persons, instead of 
winning the hearts of servants by gentle kind- 
ness, are accustomed to treat them with haugh- 
tiness, and to gall their feelings by rud(' and 
()itter language, and if parents suirer this to 
be done under the secure sliield of tlieir 
•authority, then the guilt of siicli parents is very 
great. When that youth bc'comcs a master, and 
that girl a mistress, how probable is it that, be- 
comuig the tjTants of their respective households, 
they will inflict both on tlieir servants mid thi'iii- 
selves the miseries which arise from a “ froward,” 
a crooked and distorted “ spirit!” 

But justice to servants extends to the nuittrr 
as well as the vnanner of a master’s requireintmls. 
If you would give unto your servants that which ! 
is just and equal, you viufit nvt oppress and xemuj ' 
“If,” says Job, “I did despise the cause j 
of my man-aervimt or my maid-servant when ; 
they contended with me, what then shall I do j 
■when God riaeth up ? And wlnm he \i8itoth, 
what shall I answer him ?” Job xxxi. 13, 14. 

And in how many ways may the wrong be in- 
flicted ! Surely there is wrong done wIkmi there 
is neither the approving look or word when' long 
and faithful S(*ndee is rtnidered. If day aftiT 
day our domestics maintain a course of steady 
in(iu.>try; if wc see bidbrc ouri'vcs tlie reality of 
the eastern tale uliich arre.^ted our fancy in 
childhood — when, \Nithout per>onal toil, we find 
each morning the lire lighted, and the break- 
fast spread by unseen hands ; if, in short, 
from morning to night, and night to morning, 
cleanliness, order, and mjatness are ours, it be- 
comes us to rernendier those wlio have obtained 
them for us. AVht'ii “ hunger is beaten back, 
light, warmth, food, and sleep (the nec(*ssities of 
animal existence) are all provided without 
our stretching a hand for ourselves ; surtdy the 
agency by which such great things are .secured 
is worthy of the earnest regard oif all wlio are 
born to be served.” 

But what if the wages paid be inadequate to 
the eernce rendered ? What, if a young woman 
in humble life is compelled to submit to terms 
which are not just and equal, or otherwiso 
starve ? What if the well-c'ducated girl is 
engaged to instruct the children of the high- 
born or the wealthy for a miserable pittance ? 
What if employers are guilty of “ withholding 
more than is meet” from their young men ; and 
what if, on some frivolous pretext, one or another 
•youth is suddenly and heartlessly dismissed 
ivhen his services are no longer profitable? 
What saith the Scripture of such oppression as 
this ? “ I will come near to you to judgment, and 


I will be a swift witness .... against them 
that oppress the hireling in his wages, and that 
turn aside the stranger from his riglits, and 
that fear not me, saith the Lord of hosts.**' 

“Thou shalt mdther vox the stranger nor 
oppress him. 

“Thou shalt not oppress an hired servant 
that is poor and needy 

There are other forms of oppreesion against 
which Christian masters are bound to guard. 
Among these may be mentioned the dealing out 
of food to servants in such stinted and in- 
sufficient measure that the victim of this cruelty, 
deprived of abundant nourishment at a time of 
life when it is most required, is injured in 
health and incapacitated for labour, or else is 
placed under urgent ttuiiptation to steal that 
which has been so lieartlessly deiiiial. 

Sometimes, too, “ a servant of all work” may 
have imposed on her an amount of labour 
far beyond her stiviigtli. There are many cases 
also whore the hours of toil are protracted 
so long that all opportunity c»f mental and 
spiritual improvement is lost, and many sink 
into premature graves. In many houses, too, 
servants sleep in rooms where cold, damp, or 
want of propijr ventilation, undermine the 
health and emperil the life. 

As to the sudden dismissal of servants, it in- 
volves a very serious responsibility, it ought 
not to be dinnded on hastily ainl iTic(»nsiderately 
in a moment of irritation, or h)r some trilling 
fault. Before yon come to the resolution of 
parting with a servant, look buck aud reflect 
whether you have clone all you eould to improve 
the character and to save the soul. Consider 
also how serious a thing it is to cait ofi' the tu'r- 
vaut from the privileges of a Christian house- 
hold. These privileges may, it is tru(‘, be en- 
joyed elsewhere, or t/ity may not. Besides, when 
from cold suspicion or a slight fault a female 
j servant is dismissed, let it hi' remembered that 
’ is (as has been often the case) may be the first 
step to her min. It ujay be repented of, but 
pride may forbid the making of reparation, or 
it may be followed by no compunction. But, 
oh ! if dismissal leads to abject poverty, and this 
to vice and ruin, how great the guilt on the soul ! 
Jf masters aud mistresses were aware of the 
dreadful consequences that often flow from 
rigorous severity, such dismissals would be less 
frequent. 

To disebarge a servant, unless for some aggra- 
vated offenco is wantonly to expose her to very 
great danger. A few reproving words, a little 
timely admonition, might, in many cases, pre- 
vent the repetition of faults, and save many a 
female from a life of sin and a death of horror. 

But, if masters would fulfil their obligations, 
they must add to justice and kindness direct 
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efforts fol* tlio spirltuftl iinprovomcnt of those 
who serve tlioin. 

As essential to success in these efforts, there 
must be the eloquent example of a godly and 
consistent life. If you would enjoin upon ser- 
vants self-control, sweetness of temper, a con- | 
tented, humble, and thankful spirit, and if you 
exhibit not these in your own walk and conver- 
sation, you need not expect that your teachings 
will be very successful. 

Again, it is your duty to preserve them from 
scenes of temptation. A desire to visit fairs, 
i‘}iccH, tea-gardens, and similar places of sinful 
amusement, must be checked at once by the 
firmness of your resistance. They may consider 
the fn'quonting of such scenes as harml(‘s.s, but 
you are bound not only to point out their evil 
tendency, hut also to give them a taste for 
purer enjoyments, and to afford them facilities 
for innocent recreation. 

Some servants are so ignorant, their education 
has been so neglected, that they cannot read, 
and are utterly unacquainted with the first 
principles of true religion. Are these to be 
allowed to remain in your house for months, 
perhaps for years, without an attempt to en- 
lighten their minds? Many siieh, entering into ' 
the servieo of pious families, have had pains 
taken with them, so that they have been taught to 
read the Holy Scriptures, and, through the 
hh'ssing of the iJoly Spirit applying the truth, 
liave been made* wise unto salvation, through 
faith in Christ Jesus. Is there no member, 
dear reader, of your household who would uuder- 
lake such a task. It is true it will require 
much faith and perseverance. But let love to 
Christ, pity for a soul perishing for lack of 
knowledge, and a solemn sense of responsibility, 
prevail in your heart, and for the instruction of 
the ignorant, or the reclaiming of the vicious 
servant, you \Nill not grudge either prayer or 
pains. If those dark and (‘rring ones have been 
neglected by their parents, or if they are orphans, 
be it yours to impart to them Christian educa- 
tion as fully as is in your power. For this pur- 
pose converse with them, read to them, and 
explain portions of the word of G-od, and en- 
courage them also in any effort they may make 
to acquire spiritual knowledge. Urge upon 
them “repentance towards God, and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ,” and show 
them the need of “ the washing of regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 

There have often been hopefully inquiring 
servants, who, if masters or mistresses had 
spoken with them about their souls, and had 
opened up before them the way to God, through 
feith in his Sou, might long ere this have been 
.ike the pilgrim who cast his burden at the foot 
of the cross, and might have been far advanced 


on the path to heaven. There are seasons 
also, ill which, without any sacrifice of their 
relative position, masters and mistresses might 
sow good seed in the hearts of their servants. 
Amongst these are the quiet evening hours, 
when the work of the day is over. There is 
the time set apart for family worship, morning 
and evening. Masters, employers, do you 
gather your household thus around you? Ho 
yon, with devout solemnity, read and explain the 
Scriptures ? and with staled regularity do you, * 
with holy earnestness, not with a cold and heart- 
less formality, ofier np the morning and evening 
service ? Can that he called a Christian house- 
hold w'here domestic worship is neglected ? And 
should not every servant, if possible, be present 
wiieii it is observed ? 

As to Ibe sabbath, lot the law which demands 
rest from hihoiir, not only from the master, but 
from “thy man-servant and thy maid-servant 
within thy gates,” be deeply pondered. Alas! 
in how many families is the Lord’s day so dese- 
crated by feasting and self-indulgence that it is 
to the servant a period of the severest toil. 
In many Christian families also there is so much 
mmecessary work done in cooking and other 
matters, that domestics are deprived of the rest 
which is due to them. It is surely worthy of 
consideration wiiethor such preparations might 
not be made on the day previous, as to avoid 
what seems fo be a growing evil. 

Unless under special eircumstiinees, every 
servant should have secured to him or to her 
the ojiportunity of attending the house of God 
oiH.G c\ery sabbath. And let masters sec that 
they direct their servants to those jilaces where 
the go.spcl is faithfully preached, and take care 
also that the time assigned for the purpose be 
not emph)yed in idleness or in bad company, 
w hile it is prt'tended that it has been spent in 
the sanctuary. 

Tliere an" peculiar facilities at the prestuil 
day for furnishing to servants in families suit- 
able religious books. And if a present he made 
1o a .‘servant or .apprentice, how important that 
it should include at least the useful volume, ami 
that it should not minister tothe loA^e of dn'ss and 
display!* Masters, we may add, may likewise 
do much to foster habits of pro\ad(*neo in their 
domestics, by encouraging them to make some 
small deposit, in savings banks, against a day of 
sickness. 

Cliristian master! your responsibilities are 
great. ' By earnest prayer, by consistent ex- 
ample, by strict equity, by kinduess and patience 

* A small library for aervants, in a little book-case, 
can bo had for a very moderate sum at the Heligiuus 
Tract Society. “ The history of Kuth Clark,” an interesting 
and cheap tmet, is also admirably adapted for circulation 
among servants. 
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towards your servants, as well as by direct 
efforts to instruct them and do them good, 
seek to be ibund faithful. I'he day of reckon- 
ing hastens on ; you shall meet these dependants 
in the presence of the common J udge. J^lay you 
now sow in faith, and, if need be, with tears ; 
and then may you reap a liarvest of joy ! 


THE TEAYELS OP THE CEOSS. 

“ AM-ay with loRrnds ! Tmth must sw ay ; 

Jcsus the mull, the life, the ^^ay.”— S olwin. 

The cool effrontery, the imhoty audacity, and 
the amusing credulity, witli which the unhappy 
church of Eome audits adherents have broached, 
sustained, and received, the fable of th(i finding 
and iindimiiiishable quality of the cross of Christ, 
— that very cross on an liich our adorable Eedeemcr 
paid the penalty of human guilt, and r.ansomed 
his church with his all-atoning blood — must 
shock the feelings of a Christian. J purpose in 
the present article to state this fable, and also 
to show the improbability of the story, and the 
impossibility of the later figments added by 
])apal chroniclers to the original “inveutiou of 
the cross.*’ 

But l(‘t me first admit a reflection. St, Paul 
hursts forth ((ral.vi. 14) into that noble saying, 
“ God forbid that I should glory, save in the 
eross of our Lord Jesus Christ !” Did his 
manly soul say this of the xcood of the cross ? 
No ; when he gloried in the cross of Christ, he 
meant such grand ideas as these : “ I glory in 
the doctrine of the cross, in the blrnyf, of the eross, 
in the grace^ of the cross, in the persecution of the 
cross, not in the wood ; for that saved not my 
Divine master, nor can it save me.” ]n this 
lofty sense, 1 say with Dr, Watts : — 

“ Chi-ist and his cross are all my theme : 

The mystencs that I speak 
Are scandal in the Jew’s esteem 
And folly to the Greek. 

But souls enlightened from above 
With joy receive the word ; 

They see what wisdom, power, and love. 

Shine in their dying Lord. 

Let US now look at the legend gradually 
manufactured by the papal church, in reference 
to the pretended true cross of Christ. It 
presents a saddening picture of ghostly impos- 
ture, offensive to truth, and helpfiil to infidelity ; 
for painfully true it is that often — 

“ To I.iOui8, Borgia, Becket, Laud, 

We owe the men who slight their God.” 

The authorities I shall draw from are mostly 
original and very ancient ; among whom are the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Muratori, Dugdalo and 
Lord Lyttelton; to which I may add Jortin’s 
Eemarks on Ecclesiastical History ; whence the 
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reader may infer that the following statements 
are, I say not truthful, but really the fictions of 
Eomanist writers. Not that all my authorities 
an? such, but those that are Protestant draw their 
facts from Papists. 

Under the year A.i). 199 of my Anglo-Saxon 
Clironicle, I find a notification that the true 
cross, on which our Lord expired, was found in 
that year. This event is fitly called, “ The in- 
vention of the eross,” by papal authors ; for a 
more real invention the monkish venders of ideal 
relics scarcely ever before palmed on the credu- 
lity of ill-used humanity. The jierson said to 
have found this cross was Helena, daughter of 
Coel, a king of A\^ ales, and mother of Coustan- 
tine, the first Christian emperor of Rome. This 
lady, it is tlie pleasure of monkish chroniclers 
1o tell us, Avent on iiilgriinage to Jerusalem 
when almost- eighty years of age, as she wislu'd 
to rescue from its long oblivion the cross of our 
E(‘deemer. As usual in monkish chroniclers, 
“aAision” pointed out the spot where it had 
lain buried ever since Christ died upon it ; that 
is 1G6 yt'ars, if wo folloAV the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, hut of necessity much longer than 
that, for Helena must have died about 280 years 
after the inearnatiou. 

“ Those writ(*rs,” remarks Tugnim, “ who men- 
tion this grand discovery, disagree so much in 
their chronology, that it- is a vain attempt to re- 
concile them to trutl) or to each otlier.”* 
Helena was rich, zi'alous, and old. In all agi*s 
the Levantine monks have grossly imposed on 
such pilgrims; and what more easy than for 
some sly rogue to get a cross made, and secure 
a princely guerdon for his imposture ? Soon 
rose a elmreh over the spot where it was fabled 
this true cross had lain ; 1 he greater part of the 
wood w as gorgeously enshrined, to ndorn “ and 
sanctify” the altar of that church; and the 
remnant, Helena (who of course becomes Saint 
Helena) sent off to her imperial son Constantine. 

As dl papal clnirches are jealous of each 
other’s popularity and success, especially those 
pertaining to the rival monkish orders, or papal 
sects, the immense treasures heaped upon this 
new church at Jerusalem — for gaping, misguided 
])ilgrim8 now flocked to it from all parts of papal 
Europe, thereby “ to obtain the forgiveness of 
all their sins” — suggested to the wily monks of 
the w'est that they, too, might as well get a piece 
of this cross, and thus draw devotees and gold 
to their church or churches. We shall soiai see 
the humiliating result. 

Rich laymen also bought lumps of this mys- 
tical “ invention ;” and wealth that might have 
purchased a princely estate was sometimes ^iven 
for the merest fragment. The profound igno- 

* Note to year 199 in Anglo-Saxon Chron. 
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ranee of that and of subsequent ages, forgetful, 
or not knowing, that salvation flows from the 
ci'ucijied, and not from his wooden cross, fancied 
this a palladium of safety from all evils, like the 
statue fabled to have “fallen from Jupiter,” 
(Acts xix. 85). But how, alas ! could it be 
otherwise ? for the crafty priesthood and the 
mendacious friars did all in their power to 
cherish this appalling delusion. As one may 
say of* the pagan church, “like gods, like 
priests so oi the church papal, “ like priests, 
like people.” 

At length several churches had “ the whole 
real cross of Christ,” found by Helena ; while 
scarcely a monastic pile, abbey, or convent of 
nuns, was unable to assure its supporters and 
worshippers that it could boast the possession 
of a portion of the original cross. It has been 
said, and I deliberately assent, that at one time 
there was as much of the true cross among the 
churches as would have built a small king’s 
navy; just as several popish churches in our 
own day actually pretend to have “the real 
holy coat of Christ,” and several others “the 
real head of John the Baptist.” 

But the papal priesthood, and the Greek also, 
soon invented an amusing solution of this dif- 
ficulty. It was dexterously fabled, by St. Cyril, 
that the cross was a miracle in itself, inasmuch 
as, whatever splinters you take from it, it alwaj'S 
grows again.* In the nature of things, liowever, 
this figment still leaves a very obstinate difficulty ; 
it cannot account for a plurality of true crossc^s. 
Is it not a very melancholy thing that after 
man “ has forsaken the fountain of livhig 
waters,” to trust in “ a broken cistern,” his fall 
leads him to invent a fresh falsehood in order to 
bolster up his first departure from the simple, 
saving truth of the Ciiristian Scriptures? 

But where is tlic true cross now —the major 
portion, I mean, left by Helena in the church 
of the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, some fifteen 
hundred years ago ? Its history is singular ; let 
us trace it. 

1. For about three hundred years this iji- 
vented jewel and enshrined relic reposed securely 
on its original altar in Jerusalem. But in the 
seventh century, Kosru, king of Persia, a pagan 
sovereign, invaded the holy city with a powerful 
force, and carried off this valuable prize*, 
together with the Christian patriarch or bishop 
of Jerusalem himself. It was now' in possession 
of the Persians. 

2. Fourteen years afterw’ards, the oriental 
emperor, Heraclius, made peace with Kosru, and 
by one of its stipidations the cross was restored 
to its original ^tar. The anniversary of this 
(ivont is still a festival of the oriental church, 
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I called “The exaltation of the cross.” Oh ! how- 
i vastly wiser, did the eastern pale preach rather 
I the exaltation of the atoning victim that bled 
I upon it ! 

1 3. This cross of Helena, after all, is for the 

I present no longer at Jerusalem. In the year of 
j Christ 636, soon after its travels to and from 
Persia, Jerusalem was invaded and taken by an 
army of Arabs, when Heraclius had this cross 
and its valuable shrine of gold and gems care- 
fully stowed away. It was now sent off to 
Constantinople, to be out of peril from Mo- 
hammedan w'arriors, and set up in the Greek 
church of St. Sophia. Bede, I believe, mentions 
this fact, but 1 have carefully searched my copy 
of his very interesting, but most bigoted, eccle- 
siastical history in vain, as also Eoger of 
Wendover. The fact, however, is certain, as 
certain at least as not very reliable chroniclers 
can make it, and is received as true historic 
detail. 

4. We next, with certainty, find Helena’s 
cross at Monte Casino in Italy.* In Con- 
stantinople it had quietly reposed for about 440 
years, owned by the Grcjek church, not the 
papal ; but in the year 1078, at the sorrowful 
overthrow of the Byzantine or oriental empire 
by the ruthless Turks, this singular relic ^\MS 
seized by a man named Amalfi, ho very hon- 
ourably conveyed it to the monastery of Monte 
Casino, and left it there with all its ornaments 
of gold and jew(‘ls. 

5. Did it find rest there? Not long. j!\t 
this time the bishop of Home, over on the watch 
to violate the apostolic independence of the four 
oriental patriarchs and their character, roused 
the western pale to undertake those sin- 
gularlj^ vild and useless enterprises called the 
crusades. One of the rabble of armies that 
marched into the East carried along with it, 
from the Monte Casino monks, tliis same 
Helcnic cross, as a charm against the flashing 
steel of the Othmans. Better the feeble should 
trust in the might of the Lord ; “ He is their 
help and their shield a wooden cross, however 
rich or old, is a broken reed. But man is “ slow 
of heart” to confide in God’s methods of 
safety. 

6. Now wo find the cross again in Palestine, 
but how fared it this time ? I lierc find myself 
somewhat perplexed, for Vinisauf says that at 
the fatal battle of Tiberias, between the cru- 
saders and Saladin, in 1187, the Turks carried 
ofl* the entire cross ; but Muratori informs us 
that only a part of it was lost.f Had it aU gone, 
the genius of popery, or of the Greek monks. 


* Chron. Casinense, lib. iii., c. 55. 
t Galf, de Vinisauf, lib. i. c. 5. Murat. Dissert., 58 
vol. V., p. 10; edit. 1741. 


* Baron. An. Eccl. a. d. 326, No. 50. 
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could soon have replaced it by another “in- 
vention.” The learned annalist, Muratori, states 
that on tliis occasion, or soon aftc'r, the capture 
was recapt ured from Saladin’s troops by a native 
of Genoa, lie had, we learn, a perilous enter- 
prise of it, but we are gravely assured that this 
pious Genoese, having got hold of the cross, was 
miraculously enabled to cross rivers, and even 
walk over the sea with it. But monks rarely 
boggle at a miracle when the fable serves their 
turn. 

7. AVe next find this same true cross in 
Hungary, lu the thirleenlli century it appears 
once more, in spite of Saladin, as the sacred 
palladium of the king of Hungary and the duke 
of Austria. It tlnuice fell into the possession of 
the Byzantim' ('inperor Baldwin ii, wlio sold 
the relic, in 12dS, to Ijouis ix, king of France, 
who, ns a supple devotee of Koim;, but an able 
monarch, was canonised, in 1297, by Boniface 
VIII. Louis erected a fiue ecclesiastical edifice 
to receive tins cross, in which it long reposcal in 
<juiet, except that it had much busiiu'ss in 
working miracles. Perhaps, howtu'cr, tht‘ great- 
est miracle of all is that the inventors of these* 
“lying wonders” should so long have cozened 
intelligent iru'ii, made in the image of God. 
But we now reach the last voyage of the true 
cross. 

8. And this last is the most mysterious of all. 
Louis IX died in the yc'ar 1270 in Africa, 
leaving the holy rood of Calvary, as this jewelled 
wood had so long heeui called, hard at work in 
sundry miraculous cures ; but in 1575 it vanished 
in a most mysterious and unedif^ing way, and 
has never been heard ol' from that distant age ! 

And now, reader, what are thy thoughts? 
jMine I will freely tell thee. 1 have no faith in 
the legends of the true cross. An old lady of 
eighty, with the lavisli purse of n priueess, might 
liavii found the v heels of king Pliaraoh’s chariot 
ill the Bed Sea, had she sought for tliem among 
mendaeions monks. In every age since, Helena’s 
devout credulity has met the same sort of 
impositions ; witness St. Paul’s teetli in Malta, 
the annual imposture of tin; holy fire at Jerii- 
sali'm, and a thousand otlier frauds at Boino, 
winking Madonnas, bleeding pictures, letter, 
from souls in purgatory, and tlie recent insaii'* 
virgin of Salette. 

Doth the Bible say anything about the cross 
— the wood, I mean ? No more than about an 
interceding virgin Mary, a mother of God, or a 
woman born without the fatal, or rather federal, 
original sin of our fallen race; and vc must 
vemcrate the sileTwe of holy Scripture as much as 
its plainest statements. 

Oil, let us cease from man, and humbly seek 
truth at the fountain head — God’s revealed and 
written, holy, infallible Testaments. There w a 


cross, however, at which I would ever gaze with 
holy love and humiliation ; but that cross is not 
of wood, nor is seen but with the eye of faith. 
Yes 

' When I Buivey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 

My richest gain I count but loss, 

And pour contempt on all my pride.” 

THE BESULTvS OP A NATIONAL 
PAST. 

The Bev. Dr. AVisner nunarks that the destruc- 
tion of the l^’rench armament under the duke 
d’Anville, in tlu' year 171-0, should be remem- 
bered with gratitude and admiration by every 
iiibabitant of America. This fleet, consisting of 
flirty sliijis of A\ar, nas destined for the destruc- 
tion of New England. It sailed from Chebucto, 
in Nova Scotia, for that purpose. In the mean 
lime, the pious people, ajiprised of their danger, 
had appointed a season of fasting and prayer, to 
he observed in all their churches. AVhilo Mr. 
Prince was officiating in Old Soutli church, 
Boston, on the fast-day, and praying most 
fervently that the dreaded calamity might be 
averted, a sudden gust of wind arose, (the day 
had till then bi*en ])erfectly calm,) so violent as 
to cause a loud elatteriiig of the windows. The 
rev(‘rend pastor paused in his prayer ; and looking 
round upon the congri'gation with a countenance 
of liope, he again commenced, and with great 
devotional ardour supplicated the Almighty to 
cause that wind to frustrate the object of their 
enemies. A tempi-st ensued, in which the 
greater jiart of the French fleet was wrecked. 
The duke d’Auvillc, the principal general, and 
his s(!coiid ill command, both committed suicide. 
Many died from disease, and thousands were 
eonsigiicd to a watery grave. The small numlx'r 
who remained alive returned to k’ranee, without 

* liealtli and without spirits, and the enterprise 
was abandoned, never again to be resumed. 

I AAHth reference to this and other similar 

* instances, the lato Ibvsideiit Dwight remarks, 
in a discourse on aiiswirs to prayer: “1 am 
bound, as an inhabitant of New England, to de- 
clare that, were there no other instances than 
the above to be found in any other country, 
the blessings communicated on the occasion 
now referred to would furnisli ample satisfac- 
tion, concerning the subject ol‘ answers to prayer, 
to every sober, much more to every pious man.” 

Faith doth not, especially at first, bo stay the bouI as to 
take away all Buspicion and foai-a ; yet the jirovailing of 
unbelief is taken away. The needle in the coiui>asfl will 
BtuQd north, though with Bomo trembling, and the ship 
thAt lifB at anchor may Bornotirnes be tossed, yet it will 
remain bo hastened that it cannot ho carried away by wind 
or weather. — Wiixxix. 
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ANSWEKS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

73. Miriam, l^xod. xv. 20. Deborah. Judg. iv. 4. 
Huldoli. 2 Kinga xxii 14. Anna. Luke ii. 36. Philip’s 
daughters. Acts xxi. j. 

74. Joshua vi. 26. “Joshua adjurea them at that time, 
saying, Cursed be the man before the Lord that riseth up 
and buildeth this city Jericho; he shall lay the founda- 
tion thereof in his firstborn, and in his youngest son shall 
he set up the gates of it.” 1 Kings xvi. 34. “ In his days 
(Ahab’s) did Hid the Bothelitc build Jericho; lie laid 
the foundation tlioreof in Abiram, his firstborn, and set 
up the gates tliei’cof in his youngest son, Segub, accord- 
ing to the word of the Lord.” 

75. 1 Kings xxi. 25, 26. “There was none like unto 
Ahab, which did sell himself to work wickedness m the 
sight of the Jjord.” 

76. He refers to tlic second person in the Trinity, jim is 
proved from veree 14 — “ The Word v.us madt; jksk and 
dwelt among us.” 

77. Isa. xliv. 28. “That saith of Cjrus, He is my 
shejiherd, and shall perform all my pleasure: even saying 
to Jerusalem, Thou shall bo built; and to the tenijile, 
Thy foundation shall be laid.” For the fulfilment of the 
projihecy see Ezrai. 1—4. 

78. Heb. i. 14. “Are they not all ministering sjiirits, 
sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of sal- 
vation?” 

79. On account of their cruelty to the Sbechemites, 
as rocoixled in Genesis xxxiv. See Genesis xiix. 7. 
“ Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce, and their 
vruth, for it wsis evud; 1 will divide them in Jacob, and 
scatter them m Israel.” 

86. See Numbers xviii. 6. “And J, behold I have 
taken your brethren the Lev lies fiom among the chil- 
dren of Israel : to you they are given as a gift for the 
liord, to do the service of the taheruade of the congrega- 
tion.” V. 21. “ And, behold, I have given, the children of 
Levi all tlie tentli in Jsi-ael for an inheritance, for their 
service wliich they serve:” or 23, 21. “It shall be a 
statute foi ever throughout} our generations, that among 
the children of Israel they have no inheritance. But the 
titlies of the children of Israel, which they offer as a 
heave offering unto the Lord, 1 have given to the Levites 
to inherit.” See also Joshua xiii. 14, 33. 

HI. 1 Chron. v. 1, 2. “ His birthright w^as given unto 

the sons of Joseph the son of Israel For Judah 

ju’evailed above his bretlu’en, and of him camo the chief 
ruler ; but the birtlinglit was Joseph’s,” 

82. Gen. xvii. J . “ The Lord ajipeared unto Abram ;xnd 
said unto him, I am the Almighty God.” Daniel iv. 35, 
“ Ho doeth according to his'wdll in the airniy of heaven 
and among tiie inhabitants of the eai’th; and none can 
stay his hand, or say unto him, What doest thou'<'” Matt, 
xix. 26. “ With Gud all thinga are possible.” 

83. Matt, xxviii. 18. “ All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth.” Kev. i. 8. “1 am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, 
which is, and which was, .and w'hich is to come, tlie Al- 
mighty.” 

84. John i. 1. “ In the beginning was the word.” .lohu 
iii. 13. “ No man hath ascended up to heaven, but be 
that came down from heaven, even tlie Son of man wdiich 
is in heaven.” John vi. 62. “ What and if ye shall see 
the Son of man ascend up where he was before?” John 
viii. .58. “Before Abrabsiu was, I am.*’ John xvii. 1. 
“Now, 0 Father,’ glorify thou uio with thine owm self 
with the glory which I had with thee before the world 
was.” 

85. 1 Kings v. 6. “ There is not among us any that 
can skill to hew timber like unto the Sidonians.” 

80. To Abijah the son of Jeroboam. 1 Kings xiv. 13, 
“ He only of Jeroboam shall come to the grave, because 
in him there is found some good thing toward the Lord 


God of Israel in the house of Jeroboam.” To Josiah. 
2 Kings xxii. 19, 20. “ Because thine heart w'as tender, 
and thou hast humbled Uiyself before the Lord 
I will gather thee unto thy fatheia, and thou shalt be 
gathered into thy grave m peace; and thine eyes shall 
not see all the evil which 1 will bring upon this place.” 

87. 2 CJiron. iv. 17. “In the plain of Jordan did the 
king cast them, in the clay ground between Succoth. and 
Zeredatliah.” 

88. 1 Kings xxi. 8. “She (Jezebel) wrote letters in 
Ahab's name and scaled them with his seal.” Neh. ix. 
38. “Wo make a sure covciiiint, and write it; Jind our 
piinces, Levites, and priests, seal unto it.” Esther iii. 12. 
“ In the name of king Ahasuerus was it written, and sealed 
with the king* s ring.” viii. 8. “ The writing which is writ- 
ten in the lung’s name, and sealed with the king’s ring, 
may no man reverse.” Dan. vi. 17. ” And a stone was 
brought and laid upon the mouth of the den; and the king 
scaled it with bis own signet, and with the signet of his 
lords; that the purpose might not be changed concerning 
Daniel.” Matt, xxvii. 66. “ So they went and made the 
Bcjiulchro sure, sealing the stone, and setting a watch.” 

8‘J. 2 Cor. i. 22. “ Who hath also se.iled us, and given 
the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts.” Ejili. i. 13. ” In 
wluim, after that ye believed, ye woi’e Bi*:iled with that 
Holy Spirit of promise.” iv, :10. “GricMinottho Holy 
Spnit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto the day of 
redemption.” Jiev. vii, 3. “ Hurt not the earth, neither 
the sea. nor the trei's, till we have sealed the servants of 
our G<*d in their foreheads,” 

96. Jesus. See John i. 9; viii. 12; xu. 46. 

91. »S'«a of righleousnebs. Mai. iv. 2. “Unto yon that 
fear my name shiill the Sun of riglitcousness arise with 
lioaling in ids wmg.s.” T/n iiKnnvKj star. llev. xxii. 16. 
“ 1 am the root and tlie offspring of David, and the bright 
and inoniing star.” 

92. Joab was David’s nephew. See 2 Sam. ii. 18, and 
1 Cliroii. ii. 16. 

93. Job xxxviii. 7. “When the morning stai's sang 
togethez', and all tho sons of God sliouted for joy.” 

94. Luke ii. 7. “ She bi-ought forth her fii'stborn son, 

and wrapi»e<l him in swaddling clothes and laid liim in a 
manger; beccau.se there was no I’oom for them in the 
inn.” ix. 58. “ Foxes have holes, and birds of the air 
have nests, but the Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head.” viii. 2, 3. “The twelve were with him and cer- 
tain women, which miuisteied unto him of 

their substance.” Matt, xvii. 27. “Go thou to the sea, 
and cast an hook, imd take up the fish that first conioth 
up; and w'heu thou hast opened his mouth, thou shalt 
iiml a piece of money ; that take and gi\e unto them for 
me ami thoc.” 2 Cor. viii. 9. “ For your sakes he became 
pool'.” Gal. iv. 4. “ God sent forth Lis Son, made of a 
woman, made under tho law.” Phil. ii. 7. “But made 
hinioclf of no reputation, and took upon him tho form of 
a hurvunl, and wa.s made in tho likeness of men." 

95. Matt. XXV. 31. “ When tlie Sou of man shall come 
in his glory, and all tho holy angels with him, then shall 
he sit 111)011 the throne of his glory, xxvi, 64. “ Here- 
aiter shall ye soo the Son of man sitting on tho right 
hand of power, and coming in tlic clouds of heaven.” 
Mark viu. 38. “Whosoever sliivll be aslianicd of mo, 

of him shall the Son of man bo ashamed when 

he cometh in the glory of the Father, with the holy 
angeLs.” 1 Thes. iv. 16. “ The Lord himself shall de- 

lul from heaven with a shout, with the voice of tho 
arcJiangel, with the trump of God.” Jiev. i. 7. “Behold, 
he coiuotli with clouds, and every eye pIihII see him,” 
etc. etc. 

96. 1 Kings v. 9. “ My servant shidl bring thom down 
from Lebanon unto the sea, and I will convey them by 
sea on floats unto tho })laco that thou shalt appoint me, 
and will cause them to be discharged there, and thou 
shalt receive them.” 
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i ^ ^ BKMINIKCEXCE of a SUNDAY-SCnOOL TIIA-CHER. 

K/V ** Willie, how are you to-day?” 

“ I feel bettei’ at present, thank you, teacher; I 
W think this sun does me good. ^Yhat beautiful flowers 
H you have there !” 

H “ Yes, and they are for i/ot/, AVillic.” 

Oh, thank you! I am so glad, for I do love 
' flowers,” 

“ Why do you love them so much, dear?” 

“ For one thing, they are so pretty; and then I have 
iitc/i thoughts about them.” 

What thoughts, Willie?” 

About their Maker.” 

“ I suppose they m:ike you think how (jreat he is?” 

“ Yes, that, but far more than that. The sun, and 
the moon, and the stars, the wind and the storms, tell 
me ihiti ; but the little flowers whisper so lovingly.”^ 

“ What do they say, Willie?” 

Oh, teacher, yo\i must be fn/t/i;/ me, to see whether 
remember all that you have saiil to me about them; for 
was it not you who taught me that beautiful piece of 
poetry which commences with — 

" ‘ God miglil hav« tntulc llie eartb bring forth 
Knoii^'ti for great and small, 

The oak-treo and the ocdai-tric, 

Without a flower at all. 

Ho might havo made enough, enough, 

For every want of ours, 

For medieine, luxury, and food, 

And )'et lia\ e made no flowers 1 ' " 


is not the first time that a child has been a teacher. May 
I leaim of you now !” 

Then she said, “ Willie, can you tell me nothing that 
the Jliblo says about flowers?” 

“ Oh yes,” said he;* ” sind that is another reason why I 
love lloAvers, because this dear book speaks of them. 1 
could toll you a story about the good of that, shall I, 
teacher?” 

“ Do, Willie.” 

“ Well, one week, when mother \\:is ill, and unable to 
do any sewing, wo had no money coming in, and so she 
began to grieve, and to tell mo how sorry she was that I 
should have to be without the nice things which she ma- 
nages to buy for rue, and how, if her illness continued, 
she would not be able oven to get bread. Then I said, 
Mother, when the Lord Josus was hungry, and did not 
know in whnt way he was to get his next meal, he told 
Satan that 'man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word of God;’ so let ns see whether wo cannot find some 
promise in that woi’d to do us good. So then I found 
that beautitul sermon of Christ’s where ho speaks of the 
lilies. Will you read it, please, for I begin to grow 
tired?” said Willie. 

His teaelior then read, “Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: 
and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon, in all his 
glory, was not arrayed like one of those. W'herefore, if 
God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall lie not much 
more clothe you, oh ye of little faith? Therefore take 
no thought, saying. What shall we eat? or what shall we 
drink ? or wherewithal shall we be clothed? (for after all 


You will have found out by this time that Willie Is a 
sick boy, and that his teacher has come to sco him; and 
you arc quite right in your guess. Yes, there he sits in 
the groat chair, supported by pillows. His widowed mo- 
ther has drawn it to the cottage window, that he may 
look out on their little garden, and up to the clear blue 
sky, above which Willie will soon be. He has been ill 
a long time, and liis sickness has made liim very thought- 
ful for one so young. Oh ! what would Willie have done 
during the long weary months of sickness, had he not 
been taught to think the good thoughts which were his 
comiianions! But the Saviour, who cari-ies the little 
lambs in his bosom, and sends a gentle wann wind for 
them when they are shorn of their fleeces, so that they 
may not feel their loss, made up to W’illie for the los.s of 
health, and freedom, and companions, and boyish sjiorta, 
by sending his Spirit as the Comforter. 

His teacher was tiying him, as lie said, and rejoiced to 
find how deeply her lessons hud sunk in his heart. 

W’hile I hare been telling you thi.s, Willie has been say- 
ing the rest of the verses which wc lieard him begin. 
Now let us listen again': he is just saying, 

*• To comfort man, to nbiipor Jioj)C, 

Wbene'er his laltli Kru«» dim, 

That he who carcth for the flowers 
Will much more care for him.’ 

“ I love that %’erso verj' much,” said Willie; “I think 
of it often, and I say it to my mother when her ‘ faith 
xrows dim,’ and she ‘wonders what she \vili do when I 
am gone.’ ” 

As Willie’s teacher looked on that young face, so full 
of peace and trust, she said to herself, “Dear Willie! it 


these things do the Gentiles seek) for your heavenly 
rather kuoweth that ye have need of these things. But 
seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all these Hangs shall be added unto you.” 

“ Ah! there is the promise,” said Willie, “ and it did 
my mt)ther so much good that she said, ' Though lie slay 
me, yet will I trust him.’ And God made lier well soon 
after.” 

“ I thank you, Willie, for your nice story, and I am glad 
that you remember so well the lessons you have received, 
and that the Great Teacher, the Holy Spirit, has taught 
you to make use of them for your own good and that of 
others. We will not talk much more to-day, my boy, 
but 1 will just say to you before 1 go, that our Saviour 
himself has directed our attention to flov ers, for when 
speaking of them, he chose the very strongest words to 
express his admiration : ‘ Even Soi.omon in all his 
GLORY was not arrayed like one of these.’ And do you 
not think, dear child, tliat the same lessons of faitb, and 
hojie, imd trust which he taught to others by tlieir 
means, sustained and refreshed his own soul? Let us 
never forget that the Lord Jesus was man as well os God, 
and that he, who had not where to lay his lieod, and to 
whom some Galilean women ministered of their substance, 
was cheered in his poverty by the sight of even a wayside 
flower.” 

Willie’s eyes were filled with tears, and with clasped 
hands ho earnestly said, “Oh! may I love him morel” 

“ That you may, dear Willie, is your teacher’s fervent 
prayer. And now, good-bye, I hope to be able to come 
again soon to see you.” 

P'0 1)0 continued.] 
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will be remembered that my young owner, 
Leonard, parted with me under circumstances of 
deep affliction. Ho was about to be separated 
from^ a dearly-beloyed sister, with but a faint 
possibility, though in him the hope was strong, 
of seeing her restored to him in bodily health ; 
and to her I was transferred as a parting memo- 
rial of his aifoction. It will not be forgotten, 
either, that before the gift was presented, Leo- 
nard had placed between my leaves a letter to 

JTo. 64.^P 
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I he had trangressed his father’s wishes, in writing 
I gloomily, though debarred from speaking gloomily, 

1 about religion ; and to show, also, that it is pos- 
sible to make it a topic of cheerful converse ; as, 
moreover, it falls with all propriety into the 
current of my stoiw, I may be here perraitt 
present to my readers the brother’s letter. 


open this, it may w 

between us; and you, I fondly trust, will be 
receiving all the benefit from the change of cli- 
mate and scene which wc, who love you best, 
heartily anticipate. My earnest prayer for you, 

PbICK OkB PEK^'f• 


Mat 10, 1805. 
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my dear Mary, is, tliat God would "be graciously 
pleased to restore you to perfect health and 
strength. And if it docs not come so soon or so 
coinplciely as we all desire, do not be discou- 
raged, but trust yoursell* m his hands who is the 
giver of every good and perfect gift. In his aU- 
wiso dispensations, he often deals with us, not 
exactly according to our wishes, but as is best 
for us, if we will but think so, and trust in him ; 
be sure of this. 

“ I give you niy pocket Bible, Mary ; not be- 
cause } ou have not om* of your own, but because 
I know you will lilo' to l^ave one that has, of 
late, been much in my hands, and has, by God’s 
blessing, been the means of pouring into my soul 
such happinc'ss and comfort and joy,‘ as can 
hardly be understood by any who hav(‘ not ex- 
perienced the same ; lor ‘ eye hatli not seen, nor 
ear heard, neitlier have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God liath prepared for 
them that love him.’ Such, in some measure at 
least, has b('eii my experieuce since God has been 
pleased to open my eyes, that 1 might behold 
wondrous things out of his law. And there is no 
greater blessing I can wish for yon, dear sister, 
no, tior any half so great., as that you may have 
the same joyful hope and prosjiect. 

“"Well, this Bible has dune so much forme 
that I think you will prize it and read it for mv 
sake ; and, besides this, I have ventured to marli 
some passages in it which have been very useful 
to toe in dispersing many of iny erroneous 
opinions. I should wish you to read them, tliat 
you may see by what processes I hate been led 
to the conclusions at which 1 have arrived, ttud 
what have been the means of happiness to my 
soul. You know, dear sistel*, since your illness, 
I have not been able to say much to you, only to 
pray with you sometimes, and for you often ; and 
now you are stronger and better, we shall be far 
apart; let this dear friend of mine, then — this 
pOcket Bible — be the bond of union and commu- 
nication betwixt us. 

** But you will think that I am gloomy, and 
that I Avish to make you so, too. Indeed, per- 
haps, you have reason to tliink so, if you re- 
member a conversation Ave had together some 
months ago. And you do remember it, I dare 
say, because you came to me and charged me 
with an alteration wdiich you had remarked in 
my general conduct. I confessed then that I was 
not nappy in what 1 thought to be religion ; and 
YOU reminded me that our dear mother, who loved 
the Bible above all other possessions, w'as always 
cheerful and happy in her religion. Well, I have 
found out the cause of this great difference. I 
was unhappy because, though conArinced of sin 
and danger, in having broken God’s just and 
perfect law, I had not at that time discerned 
the only way of deliverance and eternal, sirfety. 


I saw that God Avas infinitely just and infinitely 
holy ; but the more 1 saw^ of this, the less could 
I discover how he would be * the justifier of the 
ungodly.* It seemed to be incumbent on me to 
work oiit a righteousness of my own, to fit me to 
receive the mercy of the gospel. I believe this 
to be a common mistake, but it is a very sad 
one ; and Avliile it bewilders the mind, it is im- 
possible there can be peace. 

“ Let me tell you how I came to discover my 
eiTor. I visited a poor dying man. I believed 
him to he ignorant ; and so, indeed, he "w-as in 
much that it is of small importance to know; 
and I thought, because he was poor in this world, 
that he must needs be unhappy. My object and 
I think my sincere desire was, to teach and com- 
fort this poor old man — for he Avas old as well as 
iitfirto, and suflering from a painful and incurable 
disease. 

“Never was I more mistaken. Instead of 
needing to receive instruction from toe — (from 
me ! I smile sometimes, now', w hen I thitlk of toy 
ph?snmptuou8 folly)— he became my teacher; 
and a kltul and loving and humble, as well as a 
wise, teacher was he. Instead of needing com- 
fort, his soul overflowed with happiness and 
peace. It seemed as though he had realized, in 
limit* fullest intent, the Saviour’s own words: 

‘ l^eOcc 1 leave With you j my peace I give unto 
you ; hot as the world giveth, give I unto yoti. 
Let not yottl* heart be troubled, neither let ft be 
afraid.’ I was curious to knoAV the cause of this 
heavehly repose of soul in one so uhvefsed ih 
philosophy, so destitute and so afflicted also ; htit 
1 could hot venture to ask it of him. Perhaps 
he saw my perplexity, for he put a question to 
me Avhich led me, naturally, to speak of the 
foundation of toy own hopes of acceptance with 
God. And then did he gently direct toe to 
such passages in. the Bible as precisely toet my 
case. Now, I had many tiinCs read these 
passages before, but it was with a dark mind 
and many preconceptions ; but by the grace of 
God, new and divine light seemed to be cast 
upon them, when I read them again Avith an 
earnest desire to learn what is really his will; 
and I then discovered that I had been building 
my hopes — such as they were — on a sandy 
Ibundation, instead of on the Bock, Jesus 
Christ. 

“ I took up a hymn-book a few days ago, and 
alighted upon a hymn w’hich so correctly and 
forcibly depicts my past uncertainty and distress, 
and the means of my deliverance from it, 
that I am tempted to copy it for you. Here 
it ifl: — 

** Dying souls, fiist bound in sia, 

Trembling and repi&pg^ 

With no ray of life divine 
On your pathway ahiniag: 
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Wh^ in darknesa wander on, 

Filled wilh consternation t 

JeeuB lives ; in him alone 
Can you find salvation. 

** Worthless all your righteousness ; 

You the law have broken; 

Flee you then to sovereign grace : 

Mercy thus hath spoken. 

Why in deeds that yoti have done 
Seek for consolation? 

Jesus lives ; in him alone 
Can you find salvation. 

“ Guilty, helpless, and distressed. 

Ruined, and des])airing, 

Toiling for deceitful rest ; 

Rebel, heaven diiring! 

Prostrate bow before his thi’one; 

Take the lowest station; 

Jesus lives ; in him alone 
Can yon find salvation. 

“ Prostrate bow, confess your guilt, 

Own jour lost condition ; 

Yield to him whose blood was spilt 
Unreserved submission. 

Then no more in ariguith groan — 

Seek his mediation : 

Jesus lives ; in him alone 
Can you find salvation. 

Linger not in all the plain — 

Vengeance is pursuing ; 

’Mid the dying and the slain. 

Save your soul from min ; 

Flee to Him who can atone, 

Flee from condemnation : 

Jesus lives ; in liim alone 
Can you find salvation. 

** It was this ‘ unreserved submission ’ which I 
had not before yielded, and I found myself 
struggling to overcome, with unassisted strength, 
the evil ot my own heart. It was a vain struggle, 
my dear sister, for ‘ who can bring a clean thing 
out of an unclean?’ But God, who is rich in 
mercy to all that call upon him, gave me this 
mercy — to see that while there is no hope for the 
self-trusting and self-confident, there is every 
certainty oi salvation, both from the penalty and 
the dominion of sin, to him that bclieveth on 
Jesus. Oh, my beloved sister, there is indeed, 
there is ‘ a strong consolation ’ for those ‘ who 
have fled for refuge, to lay hold upon the hope 
set before them.* ’* 

A considerable time elapsed before I was 
released from the confinement in which I was 
placed ; and when the light of day again shone 
on me, it was in a distant land — land of 
olives and myrtles. 

My new and fair owner’s countenance was 
greatly altered ; and her thin white hand trem- 
bled exceedingly as she broke the seal which 
enthralled me, and found within my covers her 
brother’s letter. 

The apartment was a pleasant room, overlook- 


ing a broad placid lake, which lay far below, for 
the house which was my owner’s temporary resi- 
dence, was high up on a mountain’s side. The 
scenery around was beautiful to human eyes and 
hearts, and the warm rays of the sun glowed in 
the glorious valley. 

“What have you there, Mary?” asked her 
father, who had entered the room unperceived, 
while my owner wa.s reading with moistened 
eyes the letter of which I was the unresisting 
bearer. 

“ A kind note from dear Leonard, father,” she 
replied, placing it in his liauds. 

“ Perhaps it is not intended for my eyes,” he 
said, kindly ; “ if it contains any secrets — ” 

“ Oh no, father ; what si'crets can we have 
which you may not share ? It is a kind letter ; 
but, poor Leonard ! ]ie has been very odd of 
late.” 

“ Very odd! ” said Mr. Duncan, as ho rapidly 
glanced at the contimts of llio note. “ Poetry, 
too, I declare. Why, I never should have sus- 
pected Leonard of bi'iug so sentimental,” he 
added with a slight sneer, when he had turned 
over to the last page ; and he returned the letter 
without further remark. 

“ Poor Leonard,” said the invalid, in a 
tender, compassionate tone; “if it makes him 
happy 

“ Oh, by all means, he must be happy in his 
own way. He will soon get this methodism 
rubbed out of him ; that is one comfort. These 
hot fits of religion do not generally last long, I 
suspect.” 

“My mother loved the Bible very much, 
father,” Mary Duncan ventured to remark. 

“Y^our mother, Mary, was worthy to be an 
angel, if ever there were one,” said the widowed 
father, with strong feeling ; “she was the noblest, 
and kindest, and loveliest of her sex; do not 
let us speak of her.” 

“Yes,” he added, after a. short pause, as 
though he had combatted and overcome some 
strong disinclination, “your mother was an 
excellent woman, Mary, and she deserved all my 
love; but, you know, ehe had very peculiai’ 
nbtions about some things ; indeed, she was 
herself, in some respects, very peculiar. I can- 
not exactly blame Leonard for falling into the 
same track, especially as he is, in every other 
way, all that we could wish. Besides, oppo- 
sition alw'ays confirms young men in relimous 
vagaries, when they unhappily fall into them. 
The best plan always is to let them alone. Y*oti 
wHll see by and bye that Leonard will write m a 
very different strain.” 

“ Poor Leonard 1 ” sighed the sister, once 
again. “I wish he were here; he must feel 
very lonely, now we arc so far from home.” 

“ It is better as it is,” replied Mr. Duncan, 

IT 2 
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hastily. “In liis present state of mindl, he 
would be a ver) unfit companion for you. I did 
think of his accompanying ns; but it would 
never have done ; his dreadful gloomy supersti- 
tions would have thrown a shade over your 
spirits and impeded your recovery. No, he 
added, after a short pause, “ he is better where 
he is.” 

“ Fatlier,” said Mias Duncan, after a longer 
interval, and in a tone of deep seriousness, 
mingled willi that of alirinking apprehension, 
“do you think I shall recover? ” and she fixed 
on him her eyes with an earnest gaze, till they 
aw'am with tears ; and still she looked as though 
her fate hung in suspimae on his verdict. 

“Kecover, dearest!” exclaimed he, with an 
expression of gaiety which w as distant — ah ! how 
distant — from his heart, “ ]l('cover ! Undoubt- 
edly, my dt'ar girl. AVhat should put it into 
your dear whimsical brain to think otherwise ? 
Have we not come hither on purpose that your 
health may be restored? ” 

“ Many come to this country, dear father,” 
whispered the poor invalid, “and come for 
health, who never find it, and never return 
home.” 


rclimouB fancies. I think you had better let 
me have that letter, and the book.” 

“Oh no, no, father,” Mary replied, rousing 
herself, and hastily brushing away her tears ; “ it 
is very foolish of me, I know. I will not behave 
BO again, if 1 can help it. But it is not 
Leonard’s letter exactly that has made me dull. 
Poor Leonard! No, I must keep his letter, 
though it is an odd one, as I said. But, father,” 
she added, and then suddenly paused. 

“ Yes, dearest Mary.” 

“ I have been thinking, not now particularly, 
but very oft(m since my illness, and sometimes 
before — I havci thought that if I were more like 
my mother, as she W'as ” 

“ You arc like her, dear girl, in all her admira- 
ble qualities,” said her father. 

“ No, no, not in religion ; if I w'cre but more 
like her in that.” 

“ It was the only thing in w'hich there was 
ever the slightest shade of difterence between 
us, Mary; I do not wish you to imbibe the 
notions she held.” 

“And yi't it mad(' her happy at the very last, 
father,” rejoined tlie anxious invalid ; “ and I 
have sometimes tlionglit tlial if I should die — ** 


“Very difi'erent cases from yours, dear 
Mary ; you may rely uj)on it that it is so. Did 
not the physicians say that it only wanted this 
little change to set you up again completely ? ” 
“They do not alw'ays speak the truth, fathc ‘ 
rejoined the anxious sufleror, stjll in a low ton 
of earnest solicitude, and never once letting 
drop her eyes from her father’s countenance. 
He shrank for a moirient beneath their piercing, 
touching, agonized gaze; but be ralli{'d. 

“ Recover, dear Mary ! ” be repeated ; “ why, 
are you not already on the high road to 
recovery? You are much stronger now than 
when we came hither, only a w cck ago. I am 
sure you must know this yourself; and it is 
very evident to all besides.” 

“ I do feel better, father ; but, you know, I 
am very, very weak. A little exertion — how it 
fatigues me ! 1 shall never be strong again, I 

fear ;” and suffering her eyes to droop, she laid 
her burning flushed brow on her nerveless hand, 
and tears fell fast upon the letter wdiich lay open 
before her. 

“You are nervous to-day, my dear child,” 
said Mr. Duncan, soothingly. “ You must not 
let such thoughts distress you. There is no 
foundation for your fears, if — if we are but care- 
ful; but these painful fancic.s wdll throw you 
hack again. You know we are not to expect 
any very rapid amendment; we must have 
atience. Your brother writes as much to you. 
am sure lie would be quite surprised to see 
you now. I could be very angry with him, 
though, for writing so uonsensicaliy about bis 


Mr. Duncan again interrupted his daughter 
with assurances of her speedy reeovery. “ You 
I are low-spirited to-day. Mary, and you think a 
I great deal too much of your slight — compara- 
ti\ely slight — indisposition. Depend upon it, 
I we shall soon return home witli quite another 
I story to tell. Cheer up, dearest.” 

Then he proposed a drive in the warm sim- 
shine ; and a few' minutes afterwards a carriage 
waited their bidding, and I was conveyed to the 
invalid’s chamber. L('t my readers make their 
own reflections on the conversation I have 
narrated. 


I SAINTS IN NERO’S HOUSEHOLD. 

If ever there w^ere an atmosphere hostile to 
Christianity, it must have been that of the 
Roman court, with Nero at its head. We could 
not have been surprised had the religion of 
Jesus striven in vain for admission. Yet, never- 
theless, converts w^ere made, and that too without 
any extraordinary agency, since it was not the 
preaching of St. Paul, but only of subordinate 
ministers. Certainly such an .instance as this 
would show the worthlessness of an excuse with 
which men would sometimes palliate their neglect 
of religion ; that they are exposed to such temp- 
tations, surrounded by such nindrances, or liable 
to such opposition, that it is vain for them to 
enter on the great duties of religion. 

Surely no man could ever be placed in more 
disadvantageous circumstonoes than the members 
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of Nero’s household. Where could he be ex- 

E osed to greater danger, more obloquy, or severer 
)S8, for the cause of Christianity ? And, while 
we have full evidence that even Nero’s servants 
could overcome every obstacle, and shine as 
lights in the Bedeemer’s church, we can never 
admit that the temporal circumstances of any 
man disqualify him for being a true Christian. 

We mil not at present discuss whether it be 
a man’s duty when he feels his circumstances 
unfavourable to personal religion, to endeavour 
to escape from them ; w'e now only say that the 
case may be often one in which there is no 
escape, and in which the duty of remaining may 
be just as evident as that of contending against 
the evil. We will take, for example, an instance 
most naturally suggested by our subject, that of 
a servant in an irreligious household. We have 
great sympathy with persons so situated ; it is 
one of no common difficulty. Their superiors 
set them bad examples, and they have, perhaps, 
few opportunities of joining in public devotion, 
or in cultivating any religious tendencies ; these 
w'ould bring on them the diBj)leasin*e of the 
master, and probably the ridicule of their asso- 
ciates. 

We repeat that we have great sympathy with 
an individual so circumstanced; but be his diffi- 
culties what they may, they will not fail to dis- 
appear before the earnest resolve “ to set the law 
of the Lord alway before him.” 

Wo have great pleasure in contemplating the 
moral power with which God has invested the 
meanest of his people. The power of consistent 
example is w'onderfuUy efficient in silently acting 
upon others, and assimilating them to itself. 
Let the irreligious master perceive that there is 
no one in his household so trustworthy as the 
professed disciple of Christ ; no one on wdiose 
word he can place such dependence ; no one who 
serves him with equal industry and conscienti- 
ousness, and it can hardly fail that this master 
will receive an impression favourable to religion, 
whatever may have been liis prejudice and oppo- 
sition. 

There is much highly ennobling in this; for 
the meanest in a household, whose days are em- 
ployed in the lowest offices, is thus represented 
as invested with the power of gaining triumphs 
for Christianity, and turning many to righteous- 
ness. There may he families to wrliich the 
preacher can gain no access ; they w'ill not come 
to hear him on the sabbath, and would scowl on 
him as an intruder in the week. And what in- 
strumentality is there which can act on such 
families, barred up as they are against both 
public and private ministrations of the word ? 
Nothing would be more hopeful than the instru- 
mentality of pious domestics, and therefore God 
forbid that such should hastily withdraw* them- 
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selves from households such as those. We send 
that servant as our missionary into the very 
centre of that inaccessible family ; not to deliver 
messages with the lips, hut through his life ; and 
we can almost venture to predict that if he do 
indeed “ adorn the doctrine of God his Saviour,” 
it will gradually come to pass that religion will 
conciliate in some measure the respect of those 
around him, inducing them perhaps to seek for 
themselves w hat they see w'orking so beautifully 
in another. 

Let no man think that he cannot he expected 
to make much progress in religion, because his 
calling is one of great moral danger, keeping him 
associated wdth those who hate good, and em- 
plo 3 '^cd in what tends to increase worldly-minded- 
ness. It w'ill be probably from situations such 
as this that God sliall gather into his kingdom 
of heaven the most (;minent of his servants. It 
may not be from cloistered solitudes w hore piety 
had but little to contend with, that the distin- 
guished ones shall advance when Christ distri- 
butes the prizes of eternity. It may he from the 
court where worldliness reigned; from the ex- 
change where gold was the idol ; and from the 
family wliere godliness was held in derision. 
There may, indeed, be exalted piety w'here there 
has not been extraordinary trial ; but the greater 
trial, met in God’s strength, will be almost sure 
to issue in such prayerfulness, such faith, such 
dovotedness, as can hardly be looked for where 
there is but little to rouse, to alarm, and hai’ass. 

Therefore let those he of good cheer w’ho, if 
pious at all, must be so in spite of a thousand 
hindrances and disadvantages. Let these only 
make them more earnest in pi-ayer and diligent 
in labour, and they will prove their best helps in 
w'orking out salvation. 

Witness those to whom the apostle refers: 
“ chiefly they of Cscsar’ s household.” There w^re 
none in Koine in whom the flame of Christian 
love was so bright as in those confined to the 
most polluted of atmospheres. God appoiuted 
them their stations ; the)* submitted in obedience 
to his w'ill ; and the result was that the lamp, 
w*hich you w*ould have thought must go out in so 
pestilent an air, burnt stronger and clearer there 
than in any other scene. 

Christians ! of wdiom God asks most in asking 
you to he his servants, for you he reserves most, 
if indeed “ye he faithful uuto death.” The 
“ chiefly” of the text may again be heard. They 
who have been first in godliness shall be first in 
glory ; and when the words are heard, “ Come, ye 
blessed 6f my Father,” they may be with this 
addition, “ chiefly they that were of CflDsar’a 
household.”* 


♦ From a discourse by the Roy* H. Melville, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF ROMANISM IN 
IRELAND. 

HOLT >VELLS, NO. I. 

Betobe sitting down to write this paper, wo 
have been gazing with deep and renewed in- 
terest on a picture which has been in our pos- 
session for some years, and whii*h vividly recalls 
one of those forms of superstition w’hich have 
long prevailed in Ireland. Tliis picture is a 
copy from a celebrated painting by an eminent 
Irish artist, engravings from w'hich, issued by 
“ the Irish Ail Union,” are regarded as v(Ty 
precious by their owners. The subject of the 
artist is “The Blind Girl at the llol} AY^ell.” 
Let us try to describe the picture to tlie reader. 

The scene before us is ol that wild and deso- 
late character wliich so frequently presents 
itself in the west of Ireland. Towering aloft 
in the back-ground is a heath-clad mountain, its 
summits crowned with the grey mists of the 
morning. AVestw^ard, tlie mountain slopt‘s de- 
scend gradually to the margin of a lake embo- 
somed in the hills, and over whose waters and 
“ gloomy shore” there seems to r(‘igii a solitude 
unbroken, save by the cry of the pee-we(‘t or 
the scream of the eagle. 

But it is the foreground of the picture wliich 
speedily absorbs our attention. Before us is 
the deep gorge of a mountain pass, down wbo.so 
side runs a stair of rude stones, in ordt*r to 
facilitate the descent of way-worn pilgrims. 
From beneath a granite block covering its top, 
in arch-like form, and fi'om Ix'tween two pillars 
of stone, issue the waters of the “lluly AVcll.” 
Behind and above the well stands an ancient 
stone cross, massive in its proportions and 
curiously caiw'ed. At its base lies a horse-shoe, 
which some pilgrim has picked upon his journey, 
and which he has here depositi'd as an emblem 
of “good luck,” and as a votive oilering. Over 
the front of the well, in its emerald freshness 
and beauty, hangs a large three-leaved shamrock, 
that “green immortal shamrock” which, like 
the rose to the Briton and the thistle to the 
Scott is peculiarly dear, as a national emblem, to 
the Irishman’s heart, and which, tradition records, 
was employed by fSt. Patrick as a symbol and 
illustration (when he preached to the early 
pagan population) of the doctrine of the blessed 
5CrSiity. And now look at tins group at the 
well., In the front kneels a peasant mother, her 
shoulders covered with the blue cloak of the 
country, and her head with the cap peculiar to 
Irish females of the bumbler class. * Behind 
her, and on her knees, is “ the blind girl,” her 
daughter — the very emblem of meek, unmur- 
muring, patient beauty. And before her stands 
her young sister, ancle deep in the sacred 
waters, which have overflowed the margin of 


the well, holding up a small wooden dish» 
filled to the brim, into which her poor “dor^” 
sister has dipped her hand, and is about to 
apply the water to those sightless eyes. And 
see how that fond mother, as she counts her 
beads, and recites- the prescribed prayers, while 
the big tear stands on her cheek, turns her eyes 
on her darling suffering child, watching, with 
unutterable anxiety, not unmingled with hope, 
the result of the application of the waters. 

A scene like this would deeply affect and 
intiTest us, even wore it only the creation of 
genius. But it is invested with a greatly in- 
creased attraction, when we know that it depicts 
an historical reality, and is eminently illustrative 
of what has been otten witnessed in the sister isle. 

Ireland for many centuries has been tho land 
of strange superstitions. The banshee, tho 
fairy, the fetch, still retained their hold of 
popular credence within the memory of persons 
still living. But as early in ilieir influence, 
and, indeed, probably iinieh more early, holy 
•wells were reeognised in Iriiand as possessing 
peculiar virtui s. 

^rhe ch'aiising and liealing properties attri- 
buted to vater, imder the Old 'J'estament dis- 
pensation, as a symbol of the “washing of re- 
generation and renewing of the Holy Ghost” 
uiuh'r tlie New', w^ill be Ikmiliar to every reader 
of Holy Scripture. That symbolic illustration 
of divine cleansing is still preserved in tho 
sacrument of bajitism, as instituted by the 
Great Head of tho church; and whilst it is to 
be regarded as a symbol only, an “ outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace,” it 
has been divinely associated with the ordinance 
of baptism alone. To attribute spiritual virtue 
and efficacy to w'liat Romanists call “ holy 
■water,” used as it is in their churches, and to 
associate' cures of bodi)y distemper or tho 
cleansing away of sin to the iiifliienee of “ holy 
wells,” or w aters regarded as sacred, is not only 
unscript ural and unwarranted, but is opposed 
to the teachings of a pure and primitive Chris- 
tianity; such practices can be directly traced 
in their origin to paganism itself. It is very 
true that practices like these were introduced 
into the church at and after the times of Con- 
stantine the Great, but such, a carnal policy was 
fatal in its influence upon the cause oi‘ spiritual 
religion. The adoption of heathen rites ond 
festivals was resolved on •with “ the groundless 
hope that, by such sympathising with tho 
pagans, they (Christians) w^ould gain them 
over to embrace the Christian religion, which 
vain attempt,” says a learned writer,* “was so 
far blasted of God that it proved but a door to 
let in Antichrist and aU his train.” 

* Qalei’ Court of the (lentUea. 
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Of tbe pagan origin of the holy wells of Ire- 
land, there can be no doubt entertained. The 
deities of paganism were supposed particularly 
to delight ill streams and lountains of water, 
who, resorting thither to disport themselves, 
rendered the locality sacred by their presence. 
In these places, such of the people as mshed to 
secure their protection and favour used to hang 
garlands on the trees, and leave otferiugs of 
wine, milk, and honey. Believing also that any 
sudden misfortune or sickness, either to them- 
selves, or their families, or their cattle, was 
produced by the anger of th^ae inferior deities, 
they hoped, by attendance at their IkYunrite 
place of resort, and by the offerings they made, 
to appease their wrath, and thus to induce them 
to remove the visitation. 

Now, to these various particulars, ijve hnd an 
exact counterpart in the |^ceedings which have 
taken place at the hol^ wells of Ireland. The 
trees around these are constantly covered with 
rags and ribbons, offerings to the tutelary saint. 
Tmther also, at particular seasons, nomhers of 
persons might be seen driving their diseased 
liorses and other cattle, in the hopes of' their 
being restored to health by the intervention of 
the saint. Thus, in reference to a lioly well, at 
Castle Connel, near Limerick, a well known 
writer and trayeller says : — 

“ I went aa Ihr as a holy well, dedicated to 
St. Senanus. Judging from what I saw, it 
must be in liigh repute, for hundreds of little 
wooden vessels lay heaped in and above if, the 
offerings of those who liad come to the w’ell to 
drink, and the trees that overshadowed the well 
w'ere entirely covered wnth shreds of all colours, 
— bits and clippings of gowns, handkerchiefs, 
and petticoats — remembrances also of those 
who drank. Tliese, I believe, are the title-deeds 
to certain exemptions or benefits, claimed by 
those who thus deposit them in the keeping 
of the patron saint, w’hose penances might other- 
wise be overlooked. I noticed among the 
offerings some strings of beads and some locks 
of hair.”* 

Mr. Hardy, in his “Holy Wells of Ireland,” 
says of another: “The place called Tubber- 
raacduach, or Tdbar Mhk-Duach, the well of 
Duach’s son, is situate about a quarter of a 
mile from Kinvarra, in the county of Galway, 
on the Loughrea side. Here is a small spring 
of water, neatly walled in, and shaded by a few 
hawthorns, in blighted contrast with the verdure 
of which, there appears in the background the 
remains of a blasted and withered ash, whose 
aspect indicates that it has long stood com- 
panion to the holy fountain. The upper wall, 

• ImUs’ Journey throughout Ireland in 1834, pp. 318, 
81$. ^ also Crorton Crokei'’e acooimt. 


apparently^ of recent erection, is in form a 
square of about seven feet to the side, having a 
small stile for the more easy admission of pil- 
grims. Beneath the square wall is another of a 
circular form, fencing in the w^hole, as repre- 
sented in the anni>xed cut. . On the left-hand 
side, as you enter by the stile, you find in the 
interior ot the upper wall a small niche, in- 
tended lor liohling a cup, and also serving as a 
receptacle for tlu' ofierings of devotees. Unfor- 
tunately for the guardians of the place, how'ever, 
such tributes now consist of nothing more than 
a few' worthless rags, brass pins, and the like.” 
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The pagan origin of these practices has been 
very clearly traced in a learned Essay on the 
Holy Wells of Indand, from the pen of the 
late Eev. Chiudes O’Connor, an Irish ecclesiastic, 
who says : — 

“ From my earliest days, I recollect having 
expressed my w'onder at these customs of our 
countrymen ; and our good Dr. M‘Dermot, of 
Coolavin, will recollect a conversation on this 
subject, in which he agreed that Ihey are of 
Phamician origin, and contribute, with many 
otlier proofs, to demonstrate the progress of 
population from the east to the west. 

“ A ■ passage from llanway’s Travels leads 
directly to the oriental origin of these Druidical 
superstitions. ‘We arrived at a desolate cara- 
vanserai, where wo found nothing but w'ater. 
I observed a tree with a mmber ^ rags to the 
branches. These were so many charms, which 




passengers, coming from Ghilaw, a province 
remar^ble for agues, had left there, in a fond 
expectation of leaving their disease also in the 
same spot.” 

This author afterwards refers to St. Seclig’s 
well on the coast of Kerry, “ visited annually, on 
the 29th of September, by a great concourse of 
people ; some of whom bring their blind, sick, 
and lame friends to be healed by this miraculous 
water.” He traces the origin of this to the 
Baal w’orship of the Druids, wliich, together 
with human sacrifices to the devil, were abo- 
lished by the introduction of Christianity, “ and 
the worship of St. Michael Archangel was sub- 
stituted on these lofty Sceligs in their stead, he 
being considered the chief of the heavenly spi- 
rits, in opposition to the Baal of the Druids.” 
But did it never occur to Mr. O’Connor, or the 
Boman Catholic clergy and ])eople of Ireland, 
that it is as unlawful to worship an angel or an 
archangel os Baal himself? Was it in this way 
that the worship of Baal was extirpated from 
the land of Israel, in the days of the prophet 
Bhjah ? Nay, was there even a whisper heard 
of the substitution of the loftiest of the “ sons 
of light,” and of the ‘‘angels which excel in 


stivngth,” in tlic room of Baal ? No, the God 
of Israel was and is a “jealous God,” and “He 
will not give his glory to another.” And the 
true faith of the true Israel now, as in the days 
of old, must he that which gives supreme ex- 
clusive lionour fo him alone, such as echoed over 
the heights of Carmel on that memorable day, 
when a penitent, reclaimed pe()j)le made the 
noble confession, “ Jeliovah ! He is the God : 
Jehovah! He is tlie God! (1 Kings xviii. 39). 
When one apostle fell at the feet of an angel to 
w'orship him, he said, “{See thou do it not!” 
and when another, with prophetic forebodings, 
w'arned the church against the seductions of a 
heresy which was beginning to appear, he said, 
“ Let no man beguile you of your reward in a 
voluntary humility ami worshijyjnng of angds, intrud- 
ing into those things which hehath notseen, vainly 
puffed up by his fleshly mind, and not holding 
THE HEAD.” To worship angels, to adore saints, 
to expect blessings through their intercession, is 
to deny “ the H(^,” even Christ ; it is virtually 
to ignore the sufficiency of the One Mediator ; 
and, as we shall speedily show, it is to bring in 
upon a people a flood ot demoralization, such fvs 
superstition has always occasioned. 





J THE PULPIT IN THE ! 

fJ family. 

mOFlTAULE FOBETUOUGHT. 

“ She is not afralrl of the snow for hi-r house- 
hold, f»)r uU her household lire clothed with 
scarlet.” Margin, “ double garments." rroverbt 
^ xxxi. 21. 

f ' Tjje chapter containing this passage is a 

remarkable one, wliethcr we consider the 
matter of which it treats, or the manner in which 
it is set forth. The sacred writer here describes a 
virtuous woman, and shows what are the qualities 
which constitute an excellent wife. Various 
illustrations are used, which a little acquaintance 
with eastern manners and customs will show the 
propriety and beauty of. A perfect pattern is 
tlius presented to us, and it is w orthy of the 
observation of all Christian females that there is 
not a word in commendation of those things 


words at the head of this article as furnishing us 
with an important sentiment, which is alike 
applicable to old and young, to married and 
single, and wdiicli may be brought to bear on 
time and eternity, namely, that provision against a 
time of extremit}! will he a preservative from fear, 
“ She is not afraid of the snow for her household, 
for all her household are clothed with double 
garments.*’ She is not in terror about future 
troubles, because she has made a sufficient pro- 
vision against them. 

The Bible contains the best directions for the 
things of this world, as well as for Ihose belong- 
ing to the next. It directs us in the right way 
respecting every subject, and exposes to us the 
extremes of which w'e are constantly in danger. 
Thus we are cautioned against carelessness on 
the one hand, and ovtw-carefulness on the other; 


w'hich are most highly esteemed in fashionable 
life ; nothing is said in praise of dancing, or 
frivolous amusements ; of “ putting on of gold 
and costly array,” by which time is wasted, prido 
fostered, envy and various other hateful lusts 
encouraged. Nor is she commended for her 
beauty merely, for any natural eudowments, or 
artificial acquirements ; but it is for her industry, 
her early rising, her prudence, her benevolence, 
her chaste affection to her husband, her domesti- 
cated habits, her gracious speech, and above 
all for lier htiaveuly principles, that she is thus 
praised. 

“ Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain ; but 
a W'oman that fearetb the Lord, she shall be 
praised.” Such, with many oilier things, are 
said of this virtuous w oman. 

This description is delivered in a remarkable 
way. “ It consists,” says the pious Henry, “ of 
twenty-two verses, each beginning with a letter 
of the Hebrew alphabet in order, and perhaps 
’was commonly repeated among the pious Jew's, 
for the ease ot w liich it was made alphabetical.” 
It has been a matter of much enquiry whether 
there is any spiritual meaning belonging to this 
description : some have supposed that, as in 
other Scriptures where the relationship of hus- 
band and wife is introduced, that here also is a 
description of Christ and his church. Eph. v. 
22, 23. It has been thought by others, that 
this passage contains a figurative description of 
fodth ; and that the important sentiment taught 
is, that true faith is on that to the soul w'hich 
this virtuous woman is here said to be to her 
husband. Without attempting to decide on 
these points, we shall proceed to consider the 


W’e are sent to the ant to learn industry (Prov. 
vi. 6), and to the fowls of the heavens to learn 
dependence on Divine providence (Matthew vi. 
26.) Extravagance and improvidence are much 
spoken against in God’s w'ord, while diligence in 
business and industrious habits are highly com- 
mended. 

But there are many to whom no blame can be 
attached on these jioints, “who rise up early, 
aud sit up late, and eat the bread of careful- 
ness,” in order to provide against the winter of 
old age, but who are very blameworthy as regards 
any forethought about the soul — any provision 
for eternity. Often have they been told to pre- 
pare for eternity, to “ lay up treasure in heaven,” 
to “seek those things wnich are above,” but 
they wdll not hearken. They still go on gather- 
ing straws aud heaping up pebbles, while “gold 
tried in the tire” and jewels of incalculable 
and eternal value are despised. They accumu- 
late fuel to destroy their souls, and neglect the 
eternal portion to which God invites them. But 
does this provision which they have made prove 
“a preservative from fear?” Certainly not. 
When sickness and pain oppress them, worldly 
riches can afford no case ; when death points his 
spear at their bosoms, and eternity rolls its dark 
and cheerless billows before their eyes, then 
gloomy and foreboding fears oppress the heart, 
and the terrible question intrudes itself, “ Who 
can dwell with the devouring fire and everlasting 
burnings ?” Oh ! that such would consider now 
that “ riches profit not in the day of wrath, but 
righteousness delivereth from death.” 

Come, thoughtless soul, think on ‘‘ righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment to come.” There 
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is a time of extremity hastening on — a wintry 
time, when earthly joys, possessions, and hopes 
will all wither and die ; when everything sinful, 
vain, and earthly must perish, as the fragile 
flower sinks beneath the frosty northern blast. 
That holy book, which you perhaps have been 
familiar with from your infancy, speaks to you 
much and often of that great day — the day of 
the Lord, “ the day of the \>Tath of the Lamb.” 
It tells you that day will aiu'ely come — shows 
you the Judge enthroned — brings before you the 
process of judgment — and declares who it is that 
will sink into the lake of fire, and who will rise 
to share the Saviour’s throne. Perhaps you are 
afraid of that day; you do not desire it; you 
rather wish that it would never come ; what is 
the reason ? It is that you are not provided for 
it. You may read in the w'ord of (±od of some 
who were looking for and hastening unto the 
day of Glod ; who said, “ Come, Lord Jesus, come 
quickly !” How is this ? Were they not sinners ? 
Certainly they were, and many of them very 
great sinners ; but they were “ washed, justified, 
and sanctified in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and by the Spirit of our God.” The name of 
Jesus was their hiding-place, his blood their 
cleansing fountain, his righteousness their glo- 
rious apparel, his promises their treasure; and 
to tread in his steps their great business. Their 
treasure was in heaven, and their hearts were 
there also. Having the ISaviour for their fritmd, 
they had notiiing to fear. lVu(‘, they feared to 
sin, and “ worked out their own salvation with 
fear and trembling,” but this fear arose from 
love, and produced holiness ; whereas the other 
we have warned you of arises from guilt, and 
produces distance. 

Becollect that in order to ho safe and blessed 
in the day of God, and to be the subject of joy- 
ful hope now, you have nothing to provide by 
your own efforts, but simply to accept what 
God has provided. “To as many as received 
him, to them gave he power to become the sons 
of ^d.” John i. 12. “ We joy in God through 
Jesus Christ, W whom we have now received the; 
atonement.” i^mans v. 11. Think of the man 
who came to the feast without the wedding gar- 
ment, and tremble at the thought of not being 
found in Christ. 

If by faith in, and love to, Christ you are pre- 
pared for the great day, you will bo also pre- 
pared for whatever else you may have to meet, 
if for you “ to live is Christ, then to die will be 
gain.” And if this is our happy case, how 
should we feel for those who are altogether care- 
less about eternal things. If they arc not afraid 
for themselves, we should be atraid for them, 
and use all the means in our power to warn 
them, and to induce them ** to flee for refuge, to 
lay hold upon tho hope set befi>re them.” 


ONE WHO TROD IN THE STEPS OE 
HENRY MARTYN. 

‘ Ir it were possible for men, amidst the smoke 
and fogs of this lower world, to see things in the 
light in which they wjll one day appear, in how 
high an estimation would the ofiice of a Christian 
missionary be held ! Its elevation above all 
other posts or employments may, even now, be 
correctly discerned by a veiy brief consideration 
of many plain declarations of Scripture.” Such 
is the opinion of an able writer, and who will 
attempt to disprove it ? This quotation may 
servo as a fitting introduction to the sketch of a 
true-hearted missionary, which wo desire to lay 
before the reader. In it he may discern the 
features of a higher type of humanity than is, 
alas ! often to be met with, and its contemplation 
ought not to be fruitless. 

Henry Watson Pox — the individual to whom 
reference is made — was born at Westoe, in the 
county of Durham, on the Ist of October, 1817. 
Of his childhood and boyhood we have nothing 
to tell the reader. He enjoyed the inestimable 
benefit of religious training at home ; when eleven 
hew ent to the Durham graiuiiiar-scliool, and when 
thirteen lie was transferred to Rugby. Special 
religious impressions were made upon his mind, 
chiefly, as it appears, through the instrumenta- 
lity of a schoolfellow and of a brotlier and sister. 
The following is an extract from a h'ttcr, dated 
November 10, 18B3 : “AVe ha\e hetures from 
Mr. Price on a Sunday evening, and partly from 
what he said, and partly from my own thoughts, 
the following idea arose, which, tliough new' to 
me, has uiuhmbtedly occurred to niot.t persons, 
namely, that an additional reason for turning to 
God early in life is, that, as the faculties of the 
body are more developed by exercise, even to the 
last period of one’s life, so a person, the longer 
he lives in the fear and love of God, the more 
righteous and more fit for heaven he becomes.” 
Wc shall soon see that his fitness for heaven w'as 
not based uj)oii human merits, but upon the 
chief cornc-T-stoue of the churcli. Rut the idea 
does credit to a schoolboy of sixteen, although 
it obviously requires limitations with respect to 
the faculties of the body. “ I may here observe,” 
says his brother, who is his biographer, “ how 
greatly they err, who mistake natuiuUy amiable 
dispositions for Christian principle. My brother, 
as a boy, was of a very kindly and endearing 
temper ; but for all tins, his heart was as tho- 
roughly alienated from God as other persons.” 

Again, writing in March, be says : “ 1 derive 
very great comfort from reading the Bible every 
day. I understand it better and better, and see 
the meaning of the various passages in it, in a 
more forcible light, I always find tho Sunday 
too short for what I want to do on it. I, there- 
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fore, in^d to make some other day during tho 
week like a second Sunday, and except my 
lessons, read and think of nothing save Ghod 
only. Many others here think, as 1 used to do 
formerly, that Sunday is too long, and therefore 
spend two or three hours longer in bed than 
usual, and waste the rest of the day in listlessncss, 
or perhaps worse, never thinking what a blessing 
they are throwing away. I feel now, as you 
told me you did, that the sabbath is quite a rest 
from the worldly thoughts of tlie other parts of 
the week. Last Sunday was a most beautiful 
day, and I took a walk by myself into the 
country, and never felt so happy before. I con- 
tinued for more than an hour, praising and 
praying to Q-od, and thanking him. 1 shall 
never neglect it again. I felt it as a prej)ara- 
tion for heaven.” 

In August, 1835, he wTites to his sister ; “ I 
have been reading the life of llenry Martyn, 
(for which I have to thank George, as being a 
means both of great profit and pleasure), and I 
have derived the most instructing lessons from 
it. I found how much the enjoyment of things 
of this world have hold on me, and when I con- 
sidered his state of giving liimsclF up to be a 
missionary, and asked myself, Could I give up 
homo, and the pleasures and hfip])ines3 1 enjoy 
from worldly objects, to do tins laborious w'ork 
for the Lord’s sake ? I found llio weakness of 
my love to God, and my iu;ed of constant prayer 
that I may set my affections on things above 
and not on things below ; that I may confide my 
present as well as my future happiness to my 
heavenly Tather, and make God my all in all, 
my desire, my happiness, and my hope.” 

In 1836, a meeting for the Cliurch Missionary 
Society, which be attended, fanned the spark 
which the life of Martyn appears to have kindled. 

Here we must make a brief pause. If these 
Imes should fall under the eye of any schoolboy, 
we request his attention for a few inomeuts. 
Did tho piety of Henry Watson I'ox destroy or 
dimmish the happiness of his school days, or 
was it not just the reverse ? What was 1 lie 
source of his joy when, as he tells us, he “never 
felt BO happy before?” And yet few boys are 
so favourably situated with respect to tlic present 
world. Tako a lesson, then, my young reader, 
and yc older ones also, from the example of this 
Christian school-boy. 

We must now pass onwards and witness a 
partial obscuration of the piety of this yoiitliful 
Christian. Still he was kept :^rom vice, and was 
outwardly moral and religious. 

In October, 1836, he commenced his residence 
at Wadham College, Oxford. Here several 
causes contributed to injure his spiritual growtli. 
He was not sufficiently select in the choice of 
his companioziS) he became inordinately fond of 


boating, and he was deficient in regularity both 
in his studies and his devotions. But he did 
not drift heedlessly down the stream, for he felt 
his condition and deplored it. Nor viras he en- 
tirely inactive, for he became both a Sunday- 
school teacher and a district visitor. In his 
third year, in particular, he appears to have 
battled more succcissfully with his spiritual foes. 
In December, 1839, he took his degree, and in 
the same month of the following year he was 
ordained and married. 

When he left liugby, in 1836, thoughts of a 
missionary life had a chief place in his plans for 
the future. Por a time these aspirations 
with(ired, but in 1839 they revived again, and 
in this year he consulted a clerical friend about 
his future ministerial life. An appeal from Ma- 
dras, in behalf of ten millions of Teloogooa, was 
placed before him by his friend, who was un- 
conscious of his missionary impulses. It was a 
last effort of some pious residents in India who 
hud waited long for a missionary, and now made 
their linal appeal. At this time too — if we read 
rightly — another providential coincidence oc- 
cLiiTed. A ftdlow-labourer for this mission field, 
and oue of a right spirit, was brought under his 
notice. In ]\larch, 1840, he came to a decision. 
He consulted friends ; he visited the vast parish 
of Whitechapel, to gaze upon and to balance 
the claims of home ; and he set apart a season 
lor prayer. Every doubt evaporated, to return 
no more, not even when disease arrested him in 
his career, nor when death smote liim down into 
an early grave. 

We will pass over the time preceding his de- 
parture, as well as tho voyage to India. 

Ill July, 1841, he landed at Madras. After a 
short stay hero, he proceeded with his fellow- 
lahourer to ^lasulipatam, the chief tov^m of the 
Teloogoos. Its population is eighty thousand, 
and its locality three hundred miles north of 
Madras. Tliere is nothing in his early labours 
for w hich wo can spare room ; so we must pass 
onwards. Though in vigorous health, the cli- 
mate soon told upon him, and iiitleed the 
strongest English constitutions frequently suffer 
more in this country than persons of consuinp- 
tivo tendency or of slow' circulation. After 
trying a change of air, in January, 1843, he 
went to the Neilgherry hills. Whilst here, he 
made an extensive and valuable tour in South 
India, and thus inspected with hia ow'u eyes this 
important missionary field, and formed friendshipa 
vrith its labourers. In October, 1844, he returned, 
with renewed vigour, to Masulipatam, The fol- 
lowing is an extract from a letter dated from this 
place in January, 1845 : “ I am alone in the 
work of preaching and general evan^lizing in the 
town and villa^s : imd what can I do ?. I am 
lost and bewildered in the multitude of work : 1 
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am yet very imperfect in my knowledge of Te- 
loogoo, and a considerable portion of my time 
has to be devoted to the study of it ; and when 
I go among the people, it is with a stammering 
tongue and a misunderstanding ear. There lies 
before me the crowded population of this large 
town of sixty to ninety thousand inhabitants : 
these are to be preached to, to have an impres- 
sion made on them. If I go to one part one 
day, and to another part another day, my time 
and labour are dissipated. If I keep myself to 
one portion, my labour is swallowed up in the 
great flood of heathenism : it is like trying to 
clear a spot of ground in the centre of a luxu- 
riant jungle ; the roots of the surrounding trees 
fill up the spot I am at work on faster than I 
can clear it. Again, there are the villages in 
the suburbs — fine populous villages. Again, 
there are the numerous villages and still more 
numerous hamlets studding the country all round 
about. Where I am to begin, I know not. Then 
there ought to be schools to be looked after, to be 
established, to be watched and taught : I camiot 
so much as begin them. And so, though I may 
be preaching continually to the adults, there is 
the rising generation growing up in their hea- 
thenism — the most hopeful portion untouched. 
Besides this, I have my servants to talk to daily ; 
many cares and calls upon my time ; and, above 
all5 it is only a very limited portion of the day 
that I can be engaged in out-of-door work. . . . 
Who is sufficient to unite in his own person 
these multifarious duties — preacher, teacher, 
superintendent of schools, translator, not for 
hundreds, but for tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands ? As far as man is concerned, does it not 
seem hard that our old school-fellows and fid- 
low-collegians should refuse to come and share 
our burden, and make that easy which is now 
bewildering and crushing ? Who ever heard of 
two or three men being sent to storm a strong 
fort ? and I am sure that Masulipatam, with all 
its idolatries and wickedness, is a very stroug- 
hold of Satan’s. I know that our dear Lord 
has sent us here about this work of attaclving 
the town, and we often bless liim that he has 
done so j but I do not think that he has intended 
us to be sent alone. I cannot help thinking he 
is calling others, and that they will not hear, 
the more so because it is his nwealcd plan not 
to send so small force for so large a work. Our 
dear Lord sent at first twelve, and then seventy 
men through the little country of Palestine, 
which is not bigger than this district of Masuli- 
patam by itsem” But we must stop short in 
this missionary appeal, leSt space should fail us.' 

Towards the ena of the year 1845, the health 
of his wife gave way. He conveyed her to 
Madras, with the intention of sending her and 
his children to England ; but here he was ad- 


vised to accompany her. She was taken on 
shipboard, and died not many hours afterwards. 
She was called away early from her labours, but 
not before she had given evidences of her devo- 
tion to the cause of her Saviour. 

Mr. Fox buried his wife, and sailed shortly 
afterwards with his three children for England. 
The youngest died some days after, and the 
stricken widow er had a painful voyage ; but it 
appears to have conduced considerably to his 
spiritual benefit. He remained about six 
months in England. In a letter to his fellow'- 
labourer in India, speaking with respect to the 
“chilly deadness” of missionary self-devotion, 
he says : “ I have pressed the subject individually 
on at least one hundred young men, but every 
one has got sontti good excuse. 

lie arrived at Madras again on his return on 
the 10th of December, 1846. His plans now 
appear to have been to spend six months under 
the shelter of a roof, and six months in his tent 
in evangelistic tours. His first tour commenced 
in February, and terminated in March, on 
account of the heat. In August he started 
again for a month’s tour, and the following is 
an extract from a letter written during this 
excursion : “ I know liow difficult it is, even for 
self-denying Christian men, to remove out of a 
sphere which seems very important, and betake 
themselves to another; and I suppose that, at 
first sight, at least the head of a house, and per- 
liaps even a college tutor, or the rector of a 
large parish, would tlirow aside the idea of per- 
sonally engaging in missionary work, because, 
as they say, they are already engaged in a more 
important sphere, being placed there by God 
liiinself. I wish that you might he permitted 
to dissolve such a fallacious obstacle in the 
mind of some in high places. L The argu- 
ment that God has placed a man in such or such 
a position is no proof that he intends to keep 
him there all his life : indeed, this first post may 
be intended in God’s wisdom (mly as the place 
for preparation lur a second and more important 
one, such as a missionary field. 2. It sounds 
strange in lu)' ears — though 1 dare not affirm 
that what jars in mine ought to jar in the ears 
of other men also — to liear of any place or post in 
the wide earth spoken of as greater in importance, 
more honourable or glorious, than tnat of a 
missionary. St. Paul, I tliiiik, felt as I did. 
His apostleship to the Gentiles, or mission to 
the heathen, was, in his eyes, a higher office 
than that of cither a bishop or a king ; and to 
me it seems that there is not a bishop who 
might not doff" his lawn sleeves and take to the 
white jacket of a missionary, and acknowledge 
that, though lowered in the eyes of the world, 
he was set in a more prominent and im^rtant 
post than that which he held before. Before, 
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he was but a pastor, or pastor of pastors, in a | 
land where Christ’s parting command has long | 
been fulfilled ; now he stands at the head of i 
Christ’s army, going forth to conquer fresh 
kingdoms for his Lord.” But we can onl^ give 
the reader a fragment of the appeal of this ear- 
nest and devoted missionary — this faithful 
soldier of the cross. 

Towards the close of 1847 his health again 
failed, and his constitution was declarcid to be 
uusuited to the climate of India. “ This first 
letter to yo\i from me in England,” he writes, 
in April, 1848, opens again the wounds of sepa- 
ration : I daily feel more and more, instead of 
decreasingly, the sorrow of having left you all, 
and having been separated from the work of a 
missionary.” Again, in May: “ How little do 
men know the real state of the case, when they 
think that the trial consists of going to be a 
missionary ; for with all its palliations of return- 
ing to England, to home, friends, family, and 
children, it is the coming from being a missioiiaiy 
which is the real sorrow ” — a beautiful and a 
just sentiment. His health appeared to return, 
and he became assistant secretary to the Church 
Missionary Society. He also took a part in 
ministerial duties at Hampstead. But his race 
was now nearly run, and the prize was almost 
within his grasp. His ardour in the glorious 
cause led him to efforts beyond his strength, 
and in September he reached the home of his 
family- in a feeble state. Still death was not 
anticipated, and ho did not immediately cease 
from nis work. But in a few days he was con- 
fined to his bed, and he never quitted it more, 
though it was not till the second week in 
October that his life was despaired of. The 
story of his death is, indeed, a touching and — 
for the word is not inappropriate — a beautiful 
one. His sun set without a cloud ; his faith in 
his Saviour never wavered. His mother asked 
him if he repented having given his life to 
missionary work. “ No, never! if I had to live 
over again, I would do the same,” was his 
answer. This was a day or two before he died. 
Thus calmly he passed away to be with his 
Lord, whom he served so well, when he had but 
just completed his thirty-first year. 

Such a life as this is rich in precious lessons. 
How nobly it contrasts with that of those 
whose aims are all centred in the selfish in- 
terests of this world. How many of the 
• 80 -called wise and great ore dwarfs indeed, 
when placed by the side of this lowly uiis- 
sionary. His honour but began on earth, 
where theirs has miserably ended. Let every 
reader of this sketch ask himself. Are the objects 
which I am living for such as will bear the me- 
ntation of a dying pillow and the omniscient 
gluice of Hod? Is my mind grovelling over 


the fleeting things of time, regardless of those 
immeasurably grander aims which Christianity 
unfolds? Wealth — ^power — fame — what are 
they but glittering bubbles, that burst and leave 
nothing behind them ! What a wretched 
shrivelled thing is a mind imcheered and un- 
moved by the glorious conceptions of Chris- 
tianity, and undirected towards those imperish- 
able objects which are alone worth striving for I 
May all our readers be preserved or dehvered 
from such a miserable condition. 


BEES PHTCHABD AND HIS GOAT. 

The Scripture says that “man is like the 
beasts that perish.” In some respects, he is 
worse. Did you ever see a horse that was a 
drunkard — or an intoxicated spaniel? Listen, 
and we will tell you a little story, as true as it is 
instructive. 

Bees Prichard was a Welsh gentleman, bom 
to a considc^rable fortune, and educated at 
Oxford. When his studies were completed, he 
returned to his native place, and, having entered 
the church, became vicar of Llandovery, the 
little town near to which the property he pos- 
sessed was situated, and which might have 
ielded him some 400?. a-year, or so. He had, 
owever, during his life at college, contracted 
very bad habits, and was anything hut what a 
clergyman ought to be. He indulged very 
freely in drink, and w’as almost daily to be seen 
in the inn of the place, giving way to his evil 
propensity. 

He had a pet goat, that followed him every- 
where ; and one day, in a wanton and mis- 
chievous frolic, he poured a quantity of ale down 
its throat. The consequences were painful, but 
tho poor animal recovered, and continued its 
constant attendance on its owner. But no 
coaxing, entreaty, or force, could ever make it 
enter that inn again. It came with its master 
to the door — there it waited till he came out — 
but not a step within would it ever go ! 

This circumstance became the turning-point 
in Mr. Prichard’s history, and led him to reflec- 
tion. “If an irrational beast can act thus,” 
thought he, “ should not I do the same, who have 
both reason and a conscience ?” 

A change of conduct followed. Mr. Prichard 
was a reformed man, and never again was seen 
within the public-house. Not only so, but he 
began to apply himself to the business and duties 
of his sacred calling, and became not only a 
sober and steady character, but a diligent and 
exemplary pastor. He was appointed chaplain 
I to the good earl of Essex, and was both highly 
I esteemed by the dignitaries of the church oi 
England, and extremely popfular throughout 
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'W‘^8. During his life he appropriated part of 
hifl lands for the erection of a school, and the 
endowment of a teacher in Llandovery, where at 
last, in a good old age, he was buried ; but no 
memorial remained of the exact spot when the 
celebrated bishop Bull, charmed with liis 
character and usefulness, desired that, at his 
death, ho might be laid beside him. 

At the period when Mr. Prichard lived, dark- 
ness prevailed throughout the Principality. 
There was great ignorance and much indificr- 
ence about all religious concerns. Education 
was not prized, and teaching was not practis(‘d. 
He had, tlierefore, many difficulties to struggle 
with in his desire to do good. But he endea- 
voured to adapt his labours to the condition of 
the people and the taste of the times. Among 
other means which he employed, being fond of 
poetry, and having himself a turn for versifying, 
he composed a great many pieces on moral and 
religious subjects, which he circulated extensivedy 
throughout the country, and these soon found 
tlieir way into the memories and mouths of the 
people, became the stajjlo of their talk, being 
everywhere received with incredible avidity and 
delight. Instead of the foolish and wicked 
ballads, and other miserable perversions of the 
art of poetry, of which the Welsh had become 
extravagantfy fond, scarcely a thing was to be 
heard, in any house, street, or field, but the 
godly carols of Mr. Prichard, which soon efiected 
a remarkable change in the morals and behaviour 
of the whole population. After the author’s 
death, these divine songs were collected and 
translated into English verse by the Kev. 
William Evans, vicar of Lawhaden, and were 
published about eiglity years ago in the town of 
Carmarthen, in a goodly octavo volume, which 
has now become very scarce. 

The method which Mr. Prichard adopted, in 
communicating instruction to his countrymen, 
has been found, in many instances, singularly 
suited to its purpose, for — 

A verse may find him who a sermon fiies,” 

It is besides of great antiquity. Not to mention 
the song of Moses, that of Deborah and Burak, 
and the divine compositions of the royal 
psalmist, which, with many of the most sublime 
parts of the sacred Scripture, were all written 
in Hebrew verse, it has been found most power- 
ful in after times. About the period of Edward 
the Confessor there was a man, who, for the age 
in which he lived, had a great vein of poetry, 
and by this, and the art of singing, wrought 
such w onderful effects among the people, that ho 
was afterwards canonized as a saint. The Pro- 
testants in Germany substituted fw the loose 
ballads that w'ere so much in vogue, the hymns 
ootnposed bv Luther and other pious men, and 


to a great extent superseded them. In his 
commentary on the fifth chapter of Isaiah, 
Calvin tells us, “ that remarkable and illustrious 
transactions used to be described in verse, so 
that they might be in the mouths of all, and that 
a perpetual memorial of them might be estab- 
lished;” for by these means,” he adds, “ a point 
of doctrine becomes better known than if it were 
delivered in a more direct manner.” Grotius 
composed his famous treatise on the truth of 
the Christian religion in his own language, which 
was the Latin, but it w as in verse ; because, as 
Dr. Patrick, his translator, says, “it was the 
ancient manner of delivering the most useful 
things ; and precepts of wisdom so taught are 
exceedingly charming to the minds of youth, 
being not only more easily imprinted on the 
memory, but more powerfully touch the affec- 
tions — going more to the quick than when 
othenvise spoken.” Nor can Isaac Watts 
ever be forgotten in our own country, for bis 
invaluable services in this walk of usefulness. 

In Mr. Priehard’.s “ Divine Poems,” or “The 
Welslunan’s Candle,” which is its other title, 
we are not to expect any high flights of imagina- 
tion — any of the enibellislimeiits or elaborate 
refinements of modem poetry — having been pro- 
fessedly eoinpos('d for the instruetion and edifi- 
cation of the common people. Yet are there in 
them many line and original thoughts, as w'ell as 
lunch wliicb, at the time, must have been most 
practically and extensively useful. The follow’- 

: w’ill serve as a spoeimeu : — 

' From tlio fraudulent fiend, tliiit still without end 
Moat mort.ila tn piuis and beguiles, 

Who would hook ua all in, 'to do every sin — 

God shield us, I i>vay, from his v.-ilea! 

As our slindows appear, when the weather is clear, 

And 1 dlow wherever we go; 

Like a thief, bo he steals, hanging close at our heels, 
And trying to bring us to woe. 

May God l.eep us all from Satan’s sad thrall, 

(I pray from the depth of my soul ! ) 

And (Jhnstians secure from vices impure, 

Aud hell and the tempter control. 

lutomp’runcc in diink is the chief, as I think, 

Of his \\ ilcK ; for it is from this vice, 

Theft, gluttony, stnfe, and uncleanneas of life, 

With swearing and cursing, take rise.” 

Then follow several stanzas, describing in 
detail the miserable life of a drunkard, which 
we need not here qiioti'. 

Before quitting the subject, how^ever, we 
surely cannot but be struck wdth the marvellous 
providence of God, wliich can make even a dumb 
animal the messenger of his mercy. Balaam was 
rebuked by Ids ass, ravens fed Elijah, and in 
our own day, too, the ministration of animaia 
does not cease. A goat leads to the convemon 
of a faithful servant of Christ. 
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THE LATE ME. WILLIAM JONES. 
Died at hia residence at Stockwell, London, on 
the 5th of April last, Mr. William Jones, the 
corresponding secretary and superintendent of 
the lieligious Tract Society. 

The deatli of this gentleman is an event which 
will he mourned over as the loss of a personal 
friend, by many in all parts of England to whom 
he was known through his journenungs in the 
cause of Christ, and by numbers on the 
contipent, as well as in other parts of the world, 
w^ho had made his acquaintance in Ihe course 
of their visits to the metropolis. It is hard 
indeed for those who knew him to realize the 
fact that we shall see no more on cartli that 
coimtonancc which was ahvays irradiated with 
Christian cheerfulness, and hear no more those 
accents in which kindness and wisdom were so 
happily blended. 

Mr. Jones was indeed no common man; and 
what was said by Lord Melville of ]\Ir. Pitt, that 
he possessed “pow'ers rare in lludr separate 
excmlence, and wonderful in their eombination,” 
might, although of course in a more limited sense, 
have been asserted of our departed fritnid. The 

S ost of usefulness which h(‘ had to fill w^as one 
emanding peculiar qualifications, and lie was 
providentially raised up to occupy it. As a 
man of business, his qualities (developed in the 
course of a previous training for the legal 
profession) were of a high order, and the onerous 
concerns of the vast institution over which he 
presided were superintended by liim with emi- 
nent wisdom and skill. His catholic spirit, too, 
was admirably adapted to win the confidence of 
the Christians of various denominations with 
whom he was brought in contact. In ^Ir. Jones 
minor distinctions were merged in the grand 
essentials of Christianity. Men saw in him the 
grace of Christian love, without being able to 
tell the particular portion of the Lord’s vine- 
yard in which that precious fruit had been 
produced. 

He possessed also, in no common degree, a 
sound judgment, and a mod (‘ration of spirit 
admirably adapted to guide harmonio\isly the 
institution with which he was connected through 
any difficulties or perplexities that might arise. 
To this wo must ad(i, that he was skilful to 
detect oppoi-tunitios of uscfidness for the Society, 
as well as over on the alert to watch the religious 
necessities of the age, and prompt to meet them 
by some nt^w and well-timed publications. 

As a public speaker, Mr. Jones had the power 
of chaining the attention of hia audience. Pos- 
sessed of a pleasing and flexible voice and a 
fluent delivery, he carried his delighted hearers 
with him, and could be impressive, pathetic, or 
lively, by turns. In the relation of an anecdote, 


or of some telling incidexrt connected with the 
triumphs of the truth, he had few equals. Each 
minute particular of the narrative received full 
justice from his lips, while his expressive coun- 
tenance supplied every void, and gave emphasis 
and animation to the whole. 

In private society also, Mr. Jones appeared 
to ^eat advantage. Eor him to enter a house 
during his journey, and partake of its Christian 
hospitality, was to make the inmates of that 
house his friends for life. To know Mr. Jones 
indeed w^as to love him, and those who were 
privileged to hear him open up his rich and 
varied stores of recollections, will not easily 
forget the happiness which such moments af- 
foi lied. His mtereourso with the excellent of 
the earth had been extensive, and he had been 
an attentive observer of the times in which he 
lived. Old and young accordingly were charmed 
with his conversation, which was singularly 
winning and attractive. 

Comiected, as Mr. Jones w’as, wdth the Society 
for thirty-five years, he was privileged to see 
more extensive results from nis labours than 
falls to th(‘ lot of most men. Becoming ac- 
(]uainted with it at a time when its capacities 
were very imperfectly developed, he watched 
over the Iteligious Tract Society until the 
slender streamh't gathered strength and volume 
as it rolled along, becoming eventually one of 
the great evangelizers of the earth. In one 
hundred and ten languages have the works of 
the institution which ho superintended, ap- 
peared. Their circulation may be estimated by 
millions and tens of millions. How vast, then, 
th(‘ field of usefulness which our departed frienci 
occupied! How deep the obligations to him of 
the church and the world at large I 

Mr. Jones has not long survived his personal 
friends, the late 'William Freeman Lloyd (one of 
tlic editors of the Society), and Mr. Mogridge, 
the wcll-knoAvn Old Humphrey. These three 
excellent men have now passe(i to their reward. 
It remains for us to trea(i in their footsteps, and 
to follow them even as they followed Chnst. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

1(^2. In Old Testament times what was usually the 
symbol of God’s presence? Give examples. 

103. What instances are recorded in Scripture of death 

by stoni^? ^ , j • , . 

104. What examples can you give of early aecisioii in 
religion followed by eminent piety and great usefifinesa? 

1 or>. Give texts showing how dark were the views of 
Old Testament saints regarding a future state. 

106. Can you show that they had some knowledge of a 
happy hereafter? 

107. How long was the ark preparing! 

108. How long was Noah in the ark! 

109. Where is our body compared to a tabernacle, or 
tent! 



WILLIE.— Part II. 

Miss Merrick (that was the uame of Willie’s 
teacher) was soon at the cottage again to see her 
clear sick pupil. 

“ The doctor ha.s just been here,” said Willie, in 
answer to Miss Men-ick’s enquiry a? to his health, "and 
he says that I am much weaker since his last visit.” 

“ And what <lo you think yourself, Willie?” 

believe that I shall not be long how; I shall soon 
bo at home. There is only one thing 1 might have wished 
to stay for,” said Willie, thoughtfully. 

** What is it, dear?” 

*‘When I was well and strong, I looked forward to 
one day working for my poor mother, but now all that 
is over, and I must leave her.” 

” You leave her in good hands, Willie ; for He who called 
your father away knows how lonely the widow feels, and 
so he makes her some special promises, and takes her 
imder his sheltering care. Can you not tinist him?” 

“ Oh yes! I do, for is he not my friend? I was read- 
ing the twenty-third Psalm when you came in, and w'hen 
I got to the last verse I said, ‘ Surely goodness and mercy 
have followed me all the days of my life.’ Oh, Miss Mer- 
rick I” said Willie, his face lit up with joy and gratitude, 
''when I think of the kindness of the Lord Jesus in 
dying for me long before I was bom, and afterwards 
watching over me when I knew nothing about him, and 
then sending his Holy Spiiit to teach me, and guide and 
eomfort me; and, last of all, giving me hope of living 
with him in heaven, what can 1 do, what can 1 say?” 

You may say the words of the hymn, Willie — 

• The be<it return for one like me, 

.So helplCiu and t>o poor, 
s from bis gifts to draw a plea, 

And ask him still for more.’ 

Do you not think so, dear?” 

“ Yes, those are beautiful words.” 

"There is one thing I should like to know, Willie, be- 
fore you become too weak to talk: what led you firet to 
be in earnest in seeking Godf 

" Ah! that brings our last talk upon flowers back to 
my mind,” said Willie. 

“ How can that be?” said his teacher. 

•'Perhaps you have forgotten; but one day, before I 
began to be ill, I went to your house with the eggs. You 
were in the garden, and you had just been cutting some 
flowers, and I remember what you did and what you 
said as well as if it had been yesterday.” 

" What were they, Willie ?” said Miss Merrick, with 
increasing interest. 

" You took up a beautiful convolvulus, and you said, 
'Look at this delicate flower, Willie, what could it do 
without a support? Would it not soon be lying on the 
ground soiled and fading? But what does it do? It 
clings to its little prop, and fears no storms.’ I shall 
never forget how you then said, ‘ You are that little 
convolvulus, Willie. Weak and helpless by natiure, how 
are you to live through the storms of this troublesome 
world? There's only one way, Willie; make the Lord 
Jesus your support. Cling to him, for every hunuin 
soul, like that flower, must have something to lean upon. 
But Qod is the only refuge in time of trouble, and the 
only soul-satisfying portion at any time/ Then yon 


pointed to a little rose-bud. I remember it was a very 
pretty one; there was just a little pink tip peeping out 
from the midst of the gi'een moss round it. ‘ This 
looks very fair,’ you said, ‘ does it not?’ But we -may bo 
disappointed yet in the iull-blown Hower. A little worm 
may be eating into the heart of this little bud, and the 
flower may have its petals spoiled by tho holes it may be 
making in them. You are that rose-bud, Wijlie.’ You 
then told me childhood is lovely, but who may say that 
its promise w'ill be fulfilled in manhood? ‘ Pray that the 
destroyer may not ho allowed to do his work of iiijuiy in 
your soul, my boy, so shall you bloom to the praise and 
glory of the gre.at Husbandman.’ In one of the beds was 
an early flowering plant. There lay its clusters of flowers 
all faded on their stems. As we passed them you said, 
' The grass withereth, tho flower fadeth, but the word of 
our Qod shall stand fur ever. Make that word your 
guide, Willie; and when your flesh and heart fail, God 
will be the strength of your heart and your portion for 
ever.’ ” 

Here Willie sank back on the pillow, and closed his 
eyes, as if resting, imd a tear glistened in Miss Merrick’s 
eye as she thought how the little flower before her was 
fading; but it was not a very sad one, for she could 
rejoice in the assurance that he had known God, or rather 
had been known of God; for, after all» Willie’s good 
thoughts and words were His work. 

“You see I have another reason for loving flowers,” 
said Willie. “I scai’cely underetood you at tho time, 
but I could not forget the words; and so, when I began 
to be ill, they, and the others of which you spoke in the 
Sunday school, all came into my mind, and with a meaning 
such as tlicy never seemed to have before.” 

“God himself has taught you, Willie, and when you 
hold the gulden harj) and wear the crowm of righteous- 
ness, you will praise him, oh, so heartily!” 

Miss Merrick then bid Willie good-bye, for she saw 
that ho was very weak, and as she did so ho said, " God 
bless you, teacher, and revvai’d you for your kindness.” 

Willie’s mother, who was busy in another room, burst 
into tears when she saw Miss Memck. “Oh, my pour 
boy!” she said, “he will soon be gone. He it is who has 
brought to my mind the lessons learnt in my childhood, 
but forgotten in my poverty; he it is who chides my 
wavering faith, and leads my hope to brighter times ; he 
it is who chooses the best pastures in the v;ord of Qod to 
feed in; in short, he is all to me.” 

“And now God means to make himself all to you,” 
said Miss Merrick, gently, yet reprovingly. 

"You say right, ma’am,” said Willie's mother, “and 
I may some day bless him for it, though it seems hard 
at present.” 

"Doubtless you will; for though 

• Tho bud may have a bitter taste, 

Yet sweet will bo the flower.' ” 

''I thank you most heartily. Miss Merrick, for your 
syn^athy, and for your kindness to my child.” 

With a hope that Gbd would comfort the poor woman, 
Miss Merrick left the cottage. As she walked home she 
blessed God for so teaching Willie, and she prayed that 
the rest of tho scholars in her class might learn to value 
the Bible as he did, that ^ey might be seen to be Chriat’a. 
Willie went home to heaven soon after. 
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THE STOET OF A POCKET BIBLE. 

Fob a few weeks it seemed as though the hopes 
which wore eithef indulged or expressed, of the 
recorery of Mary Duncan, were not destitute of 
foundation. As some degree of strength re- 
turned, her spirits rose more than proportion- 
ately high, and she gradually dismissed from her 
mind the apprehensions which had caused her 
ex^site alarm. 

' toie baths of were gay with visitors, by 

whom resort was had to many modes of dissi 
tionj in these, as she was abfe, the poor inv^id 
Va tfi—PoBtunxi) SCAT n, isso. 


was urged to indulge, as the surest mode of 
banishing any uncomfortable thoughts which 
would impede rapid and effectual restoration. 
Thus it came to pass that the salutary impres- 
sions made by her brother Leonard’s letter 
were effaced, and I was treated with compara- 
tive neglect. 

Coniparativo neglect, I say; for there were 
times when Marv, in the retirement and soli- 
tude of her chamber, placed me before her, and 
seemed balf-desirous of opening with me a more 
familiar intercourse; but once and again she 
laid me aside with the plea, too familmr, alas ! 
in my experience, “ Go thy way for this time ; 

Piu«a Oxx Pexet. 
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Hrl^en I have a more eonvenient seaBon, I will 
c^l for thee.” 

^ Theti, whe^ w ouier tinies 6he might hav6 
li^teiied to &y remOnstfandfcs, and heeded my 
warnings of approaching danger, and responded 
to the invitations which I am commissioned to 
announce to souls thirsting and panting for 
satisfaction and reposife — thdn was siio exposed 
to the allurements of pleasure placed before 
her by her parent, who dreaded, more and more, 
the influence I should exercise over her soul. 

“ You want something to amuse you, Mary,” 
said he, one evening when she had expressed lier 
wish to remain at home, instead of accompany- 
ing him to a party at which they w'ere engaged. 
His quick, anxious eye had detected my pte- 
seiice on the sofa on which his daughter re- 
clined. “ If you will not venture iuto company, 
I will stay with you, and read to you.” And 
then he brought forward some “ last new novel,” 
and 1 was for that time also thlJilSt aside : the 
momentous verities of eternity disri*garded 
and contemned for the paSSihg ffiN olities of a 
day; and for one whose days the unhappy r(‘ader 
in his heart believed to be Immbel^ed and draw- 
ing fast — ^faat — ^to a close! whilb yet, all tbe 
while, did he dare to inspire her With false ex- 
pectations of lengthened life and re-animated 


vigoux. 

One morning a tisitor was announced, who 
nntensa the room in Whidh my oWner was seated 
alone. The poor patient was, or a^jlfeared to 
be, unusually clieemd. Her malady seemed to 
have yielded more decidedly to the eflbrts wliicli 
were made to arrest its progress : she felt only 
weakness, and this — ^this too, might be re- 
moved, she thought. 

Mary Duncan uttered an exclamation of stif- 
prise, .not unmixed with pleasure, when hei: 
visitor entered. “ This is, indeed, Uhexpi^f 
she said, when the first greetings wete o^h ** I 
did not expect to meet Lady D. in a place So 
gay as this.” 

^Like you, Mary,” the visitor replied, speak- 
ing somewhat sadly, “ I am travelling in search 
— ^a vain search, I believe — of health. My 
child is ill— ** 


“ Not little Margaret ?” said Mary. 

“Yes, my little Margaret; God has been 
pleased to lay this burden on me. There is but 
fiunt hope of her recovery; but such hope as 
there is, we must iiot throw away, and our phy- 
sician has sent us hither.” 

“A wise physician,” responded my young 
owner, with a pleasant smile ; “ the place has 
done wonders lor me. I shall soon be quite 
well, and so will little Margaret. Do not fear, 
my dear Lady D. ; I had not much faith in these 
waters, and this fine climatd, before I came ; but 
I have now.” 


“ I do not fear, my dear young friend,” said 
the visitor ; and let me, before I prol^d With 
this conversation, explain that the lady to whbm 
I was thus and then introduced, was oile of 
those “ honourable women,” who, while rich in 
wealth and high in station, are lowly in heart, 
and of whom my great and glorious Master has 
declared, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 1 further 
learned that Lady D. liad formerly been a friend 
of my poor invalid owner’s mother ; and that it 
was by accident, as men would call it, that she 
had learned that Mary Duncan and her father 
wei^ visitors at the place of resort for health or 
pleasure, to which she had been recommended 
for the benefit of her sick child. Call it not 
accident, however. Header, in the universal 
goverhmont of Him who, while he guides the 
destinies of kingdoms and worlds, yet watches 
the fall of a sparrow, accident is not known. 
Let me rather say that, following the directions 
of his unseen hand, the Itldy of whom I now 
speak, “ must needs pass thfit 'way.” 

“ I do not fear,” she said, ealuily fill - -v / 
“ but neither do 1 think that my child Will re- 
cover, though I take these meailB to pafry the 
stroke which will soon fall.” 

“Is she so very ill, then?*’ fifihed m;, 
with sympathy. “And you, who love hch So 
very dearly and fondly, how efin you beft^ the 
thought of parting with hef P” 

“ 1 could ill Dear it ih niy oWn stretl^tth,^ 
Mary : it would bfj too painful ; yes, even the 
thought would be l-oo painful ; how much Wore 
the refility ! But there is One, you know, Who 
has Bfiid” — and the speaker repeated Iny 
words, with a sofrehed, gentle, touching pfitir 
** * When thou pasaest through the WateXs, I will 
ho with thee ; ahd through the rivei^ they shall 
not overflow thee : when thou walkest through 
the fire, thou shalt not be burned ; neither shall 
the flame kindle upon thee.’ It is my happiness 
to know, dear Mary, that these are not vain 
words and em})ty, decH'itful promises; but the 
declarations of him who cannot deceive, and 
who, ‘ like a father, pities them that fear them.* ” 

Mary Duncan did not immediately reply. 
The words sounded pleasantly and soothingly m 
her ears, but they met with no warm and un- 
fettered response in her heart. “ And yet,” she 
presently ventured to say, “ for' one so young 
and BO lovely as your little Margaret to die V 
and Mary slightly shuddered. 

“It woMd be terrible, indeed, to contenl- 
plate,” said the afficted but divinely supported 
mother; “if life and immortality had nev^ 
been revealed to us in the gospel. But, Mai^, 
there is One who has conquers death, and de- 
prived it of its sting ; permitting ^ind enabling 
UB to say, ‘ Thanks be to God, who 
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the victory .through ^ur Lord Jesus Christ;* 
and to my beloved Margaret, he is lighting up 
with his smiles the dark valley of the shadow of 
d^h.^* 

“ But is there* indeed, no hope of her re- 
coveiy ?** asked my owner. 

“ Very faint and feeble hope of it, my dear 
friend : but I am not here to speak of my own 
sorrows; you, also, are being called to pass 
through deep waters. I have not seen you 
since your iflness corninenced, Mary ; and you 
have been very ill, have you not ?” 

“I have, indeed,” said the invalid; “but I 


Oh no, I have not. It was brother, poor, 
dear Leonard ; you vdll like tO see a letter he 
wrote, and which I found in t^'^ible, aftei* b® 
had g^ven it me.** And she placed th® letter in 
her visitor's hand. 

“ Dear Leonard I” she said, when her fiiepd 
had read the letter, not vnthout emotioh “it 
seems a strange letter for him to write ; dnd OUT 
father is vexed with him, I know, though he 
does not show it. Yet, 1 am glad t^t Jie ia 
able to write in that way.” 

“ Why are you glad T' asked Lady D., kindly. 

“Because,” replied Mary, “ I know he feels 


am so much better now. It is only weakness and thinks just as he writes ; and I can well 
that I feel.” believe that religion — the religion of the Bible 


A shade of compassionate concern flitted 
across Lady D.’s countenance, as she remarked, 
“ Tovi are much altered since I saw you last, 
certainly.” To an ordinary observer, indeed, 
there might not have been much in the ap- 
earance of Mary Duncan to excite alarm ; but 
er friend could not be so easily deceived. 

“ 1 am rejoiced to see,” she continued, point- 
ing to me — for I yet lay, though idly, alas ! on 
the invalid’s sofa — “ that you know where to 
have recourse for instruction and comfort, even 
though flesh and heart should fail.” 

“ Oh, do not think too flatteringly of me, my 
dear friend,” said my owner ; and she blushed 
and looked, as she felt, embarrassed : “I am 
afraid I do not pay so much attention to re- 
ligion as I ought. Indeed, I — I scarcely know 
how I came to leave the Bible there ; but it was 
not to make a show of being good, believe me, I 
brought it down one evening to read ; but I was 
hindered, and since then, 1 have been so occu- 
pied that ” 

“That the Bible lias been forgotten and 
neglected,” said the visitor, in a sorrowful tone: 
“it is then, as I feared — and yet I hoped it 
might be otherwise — you have not yet found 
time, Mary, to fix, like that other Mary of whom 
your neglected Bible speaks, your choice on that 
* better part which shall not be taken away ?’ ” 

I believe I must plead guilty to the charge,” 
replied my owner, with a faint languid smile ; 
“ at least, I know, my dear friend, I do not 
think so much of these things as I should. But 
I do hope and intend to give attention to them 
some day.” 

«Have you never thought, dear Mary,” 
whispered her monitor, “ that the time may be 
near when these things which you now thus 
ut off, may be ‘ hidden from your eyes ?’ May 

be permitted?” she asked, as she stretched 
out han^ and laid it on me ; and receiving 
permission, she drew me towards herselfi 
- , have placed marks here and there, I 

^ my dear friend,” she observed; as she 
idowiy turned over my leaves. 


— makes him happier than be would be without 
it. It was just BO with our dear mother.” 

“ And yet, Mary,” rejoined the visitor ; “ you 
deliberately put from you that which was the 
foundation of your mother’s peace and joy, and 
which gives happiness to your brother. Is not 
this strangely inconsistent ? or is it that you 
feel sufficiently happy and safe without it P” 

“ Oh no, my dear friend ; it is not that. I 
would that I were only half so peaceful and joyful 
as I remember my mother to nave been, or naif 
as happy as Leonard is : and, indeed, I would not 
have you think worse of me than I deserve : I 
do not deliberately put from me — ” and here my 
young owner seemed painfully confused. 

“ You mean, Mary, that you only dally and 
trifle with the things which make for your peace. 
Is this wise P” asked the friend, gravely. 

“Dear Lady D.,” exclaimed the invalid, in 
agitation, while tears stole dovm her cheeks, 
“ it is kind in you to come and see me, and I 
wdll tell the truth. I am not happy. Some- 
times I feel as though the whole eartli were 
sinking from beneath me, and I — ^poor 1 — left 
alone in darkness and indescribable wretched- 
ness. Then again, I strive against the feeling 
and keep it down, and can laugh with the 
loudest, and who so happy, say they, os Miss 
Duncan ? And so, if forgetfulness is happiness, 
I am happy.” 

“My poor young friend,” sighed Lady D., 
“ do you not exemplify, in your own exiperience, 
the description given here — ” and she glanced at 
my pages — “ of those who * have no hope, and 
are without God in the world ?’ ” 

“It may be so: I do not know: I cann^ 
tell : I am not sure that it applies to me,” said 
tho young lady, hesitatingly. “But 
not told you all. You know my father ; lie ia wia® 
and kind and honourable. It is not tiU, lately 
that I have thought much about it. Ittf laay be 
this; or it maybe that he lately become 
more firm and settled in his opinions, and more 
free in speaking of them, i thought once, 
indeed, that he believed in Cbristianity, in a 
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goneral way ; not as my mother believed ; but 
admitted its truth, and acted on its 
But now he tells me plainly that 
Jhligion of the Bible is a delusion, that there is 
no hereafter, that Christianity is priestcraft. 
He is vexed with poor Leonard for being a 
Christian, and would not let him come here with 
us, lest he should infect me with what my 
father calls his dull and gloomy simerstition84 
He does not like to see me with the Bible in my 
hand, though he says nothing. Now, what can 
I do ? K the Bible is true — and I cannot bear 


to think it false — I know well what my position 
and his must be ; but while I have any doubt on 
the subject, how can I he a Christian? and how 
can I help having doubts ?” 

The visitor did not immediately reply ; and 
when she did, it was gravely, yet kindly. 

** When the Lord was on earth, Mary, he met 
with those who would not believe/ on him. 
Their unbelief was not the result of insufficient 
evidence : his works, which were open and mani- 
fest, proved the truth of his words, and his 
words formed the key to his w'orks ; while, by 
the correspondence betw^een both words and 
works aud!^ the Scriptures they had in their 
hands, the reality and divinity of his mission 
and person might have been clearly established. 
But they did not believe, because they * would 
not come unto him thatth(nj might have life* 

“ I shall not attempt to remove yoim doubts 
b^ argument, my dear friend,” continued the 
visitor, “for — pardon me, if 1 seem to speak 
harshly — this would only gratify the pride which 
lurks at their root. It is not evidence that you 
need, Mary, to prove the Bible to bo true ; it is 
your disinclination to give up your whole heart, 
and mind, and will to his, which keeps you from 
Christ, and prevents your believing in him. 
You love the world, though it has often dis- 
appointed you, and though you may soon have 
to leave it for ever ; and you will not loosen 
your hold upon it, to lay hold on the everlasting 
hope of the gospel. You are like some of those 
who lived in our Saviour’s day, you will rvot come 
unto Christ that you may have life. Is not this 
the truth, dear Mary ?” 

My ■ owner said but little in reply : she seemed 
half-displeased, half-distressed; and the visitor 
soon departed. 

^ We shall meet each other again and often,” 
she iteid. “ We are starog there,” she added, 
placing a^'card in Manr Buncau’s hand ; “ and if 
you can bear it, my little Margaret would like 
to see you.” 

My poor young owner threw herself back on 
her couch when her visitor had departed, and 
smiled; but it was not a happy smile that 
phiyed for a moment or two on ner pale, tremu- 
iotus lips. 


A 

I. TUB TTLLA.OB. 

lu a well cultivated valley in Eifeshire, there is 
a pretty sheltered village called Kilmapy ; its 
name is well known in Scotland, and many a 
stranger looks with interest upon the church and 
the manse, for there preached, and there lived, 
Br. Chalmers ; and there his soul passed from 
death unto life. It is not of him, however, that 
wo are about to speak at present. In a little 
cottage of Kilmany, iifty years ago, lived an old 
mail, familiarly cailed “ the shepherd;” his hair 
was silver- white, and bis head was bent, but he 
did not, like too many in old age, forget that he 
had once been young, or that ho had still a work 
to do for the youthful, lu the long evenings of 
winter he used to collect around him the boys 
and girls of the village, aud many a tale of old 
mai’tyrs, many a Bibb? story, many a question 
iu ib<^ bcautiiiil Scolcb c.'itocbisiu, did he repeat 
or make them repeat. One of his most regulai' 
listeners was a little berd-boy, who was well 
known in the village for the small, but alas ! un- 
common, acts of kindness which be used to 
perform ; such as the garden cheerfully weeded 
for the infirm neighbour, the stocking knitted 
for the old and the blind. ITis seat at the 
shepherd’s fire-side was never empty, his at- 
tention never wandered. He was learning useful 
lessons there — the child from the old man : 

“ A pair of frionda, though he was young, 

Aud Matthew seventy-two.” 

The little boy’s name was Alexander Paterson. 

ir. THE LOOM. 

A\^e find the berd-boy next at the loom, but 
the rosiness of childhood has passed away, and 
he is pale and thin, and people call him con- 
sumptive. He is brav% (;arnest in his work, 
notwithstanding; none of his young weaving 
companions work so much, or so well, as 
Alexander Paterson. Ho puts his whole heart 
into the shuttle and the thread while ho is at 
work. There is a stack-yard close by, however, 
and there, whenever he is missed at the loon^, he 
may be found with young Robert Edie, a friend 
who was to him as a brother, reading to him 
poems and striking sentences which, in the 
course of his reading, he had met .with, and 
copied into an extract book. The young minds 
were awaking to the higher needs, the unfilled 
vacancies of the inner life. 

III. THE MAHSB. 

A little study in a village manse — ^tbe village; 
still Kilmany. Seated there is the man wbM 
name is to spread to many far lan^, Ihe man of 
genius Che orator, the mathematician, as weD as 
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the divine. To what audience is he speaking 
with such ener^, such absorbed interest ? What 
subject moves mm to such strai^e eloquence ? 
A sickly young ploughman and a wmer’s son are 
his companions. They are asking the question, 
** What shall wo do to be saved ?” and he is 
answering it. These two are Alexander Pater- 
son and Boil^rt Edie. So long do their evening 
conversations with Dr. Chalmers last, that it is 
often two in tho morning before they separate, 
and then Alexander Paterson has barely time to 
hurry to his distant place of work, and commence 
the early ploughing labours of the day. 

IV. THE PLANT ATIOlf. 

From a plantation of firs, not far from the 
village, every sabbath arise sounds not usual by 
tho way-side — sounds having a close connection 
and beautiful harmony with tho midnight 
questionings and answerings in the manse study, 
which have brought peace and joy to the souls 
of the ploughman and tho farmer of Kilmany. 
This is the scene described. . “ When tho ser- 
vice was over, Eobert Edie generally conveyed 
Alexander Paterson part of the way home. 
About one hundred yards from the road along 
which they travelled, in the thickly screened 
seclusion of a close plantation, and under the 
shade of a branching tir-trce, the two friends 
found a quiet retreat, where, each returning 
Sabbath evening, tho eye that sctJth in secret 
looked down upon these two youthful disciples 
of the Saviour ou their knees ; and for an hour 
their ardent prayers alternately ascended to the 
throne of grace. The practice was continued 
for years, till a private footpath of their owm had 
been opened to tlie ‘ try sting- tree.’* 

v. THE EOTUY. 

Perhaps some of ra^ yo\nig readers may not 
know what a “ bothy” is. They must picture to 
themselves a large comfortless room or out- 
house belonging to a farm in some district of 
Scotland. All the unmarried men servants feed 
and sleep there, and it is generally the scene of 
much disorder, folly, and irreligioii. But a light 
arose in the Fileshire “ Bothy of Cruvie 
amidst the swearers and drinkers and scoffers 
was to be found a man of God — one who followed 
the plough on earth, but who was an heir of 
God^s promised glories in heaven. Eegularly 
di4 he read tho Bible, although it was but 
seldom, at first, that he had any to listen ; some- 
times he succeeded in raising the voice of 
morning and evening prayer among the wild 
aii4 careless lads of the Bothy. One of them 
fluently interrupted or prevented these ex- 
erm^e^ hy singing profane baHads, of which he 
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had a large collection. He was so struck, 
hovyever, by the simple and Boletnn words ot 
Scripture, read by Alexander Baterson, that Ife 
became a changed man ; the worthless ballads 
were thrown into the fire, and he beg^ to 
learn and to sing the beautiful psalms of David. 

VI. THE NIGHT JOUBNIES. 

Some time afterwards we find Alexander 
Paterson in another path of life, where part of 
his work was to drive a cartload of meal to a 
distant village. That he might arrive at the 
required time, ho left home about midnight in 
an open cart; hut happy journics they were, 
“ for in the bright moonlight he was able, by the 
help of an uncommonly fine sight, to study the 
w^ord of God. The retailer to whom lie carried 
the meal, confined to his bed from the eflects of 
a fall, and consequently prevented from attend- 
ing religious ordinances, longed for the morning 
when he was to arrive ; for he came to him as 
an angel of God: they never parted without 
having “tasted and seen” that the Lord was 
with them. It was the evening, before he again 
reached home. Instead of refreshing himself 
with sleep, he set out to hold prayer-meetings at 
a distance of several mdes. . . The people 

flocked to them in great numbers. The Lord 
signally owned them. Fruits of them, we are 
informed, still survive.* , 

Nor were his sabbaths without their diligent 
and ungrudging labour; he had morning and 
evening classes, the first for children, the last 
for young men and women ; of whom, in the 
course of nine years, ma^ were plucked as 
brands from the burning. The following extract 
from a letter written W Alexander Paterson to 
his steady friend Dr. Chalmers, will give some 
idea of the inner feelings which prompted the 
outward activity in one ■who at this time, and 
during all the years of his life, suffered from 
constant illness and bodily weakness. 

“ Oh how delightful it is,” he wrote, “to be 
justified by faith ! then we have peace ■with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Yes, I can 
feel in some measure that I am dead with 
Christ. I am crucified with Christ ; nevertheless 
I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me. My 
spiritual life is hid with Christ in God. I know 
that when he shall appear I shall appear with 
him in glory. Oh, the love of Christ ! It passeth 
knowledge and all understanding.” t 

VII. THE WOBK. 

Not long, however, was the Fifwhire 
man to remain in his humble position, ixod had 

* The Misaionary of Kilmany. ^ A Mesiioir of Alexan- 
der Paterson, by the Rev. John Baillie, p, 21. 

t Memoir, p. 32. 


* Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers, vol. i p. 429. 
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‘feher work for him to do. la the deas 
and Jiarrow wyads of the Canongate 
c^]^!]^iuburgh» there were masses of heathen, 
for, whose souls no man had cared. In 1827, a 
benevoluJit lady offered to support — what w’as 
then rarer than now — a home missionary to 
tike light into the thick darkness. Dr. Chalmers 
immediately bethought him of Alexander Pater- 
son, whose labours of love had hitherto been so 
blessed, in spite of the many interruptions by 
his daily toils. Though it was an office after 
his own heart, Alexander refused. He feared 
to intrude presumptuously into the special 
vineyard of the Lord. 

” I’m no fit to be a missionary ; I daurna tak’ 
upon me such a post,” ho said. It required 
much argument and much persuasion, grounded 
upon the Scriptures, before he could be convinced 
that “the thing was of the Lord.” For the 
remaining twenty-four years of his life, he was a 
deep-digging labourer in that portion of the 
vineyard where the soil seeined hardest, and tiie 
rubbish thickest. He strove to win the most' 
depraved, he hoped for the most hopeless. 
From ten in the mUrning, often, till eight at 
night, with but an hour between, he laboured 
bravely on; often weary, but never despairing. 
“ In some of the worst parts of the district, a 
number of wretclied (Tcatures were collected 
together who had lost all sense of moral decency, 
and whom nothing could induce to come out of 
their wretched hovels, that they might hear the 
word of life. To these hovels he v\eiit once a- 
week, taking a candle in his pocket that they 
might have light, for the hovels were generally 
in dark storeys or in cellars, and the inmates 
were so poor that they could not afi’ord a light 
of their own.”* Ilia aptitude for the work was 
singular ; his books and words of love won love 
in return, and this “ love was power.” There 
were few cases in which his words were not 
directed by a heaven-taught and loving wisdom, 
straight into the soft spot in the hard heart. 
“1*11 fight you,’* said an enraged scoffer to him 
one day. “ Stop, then,” replied the missionary, 
“stop till I get out my sword.” He took his 
Bible from his pocket. “This,” he added, “is 
my sword, I never fight with anything but this.” 
The man was subdued in a moment, and bstened 
attentively to the word. A doubting and 
desponding enquirer said to him one day, “I 
have no love to Christ.” ^‘But, my dear fnend,” 
ho replied, “Christ has love to you.” 

Tife.'' TBX rEtriTs. 

And what were the yesults of this labour? 
did the gracious Maste? tefuse to own his ser- 
vant P No, the sown see4 sprung up vigorously, 


and though disappointed in some cases, and in 
others not permitted to rejoice in the sight of 
the fruit, yet there was a sufficiently glorious 
harvest to prove who had been the heavenly 
husbandman, under whose direction the mis^ 
siouary of ICilmany had sown, and watched, and 
watered, and reaped. Hardened sinners were 
brought to weep and tremble, and afterwards to 
find peace. Infidels laid down their weapons, 
crying, “ Lord, we believe ; help tbou our un- 
belief.” Complacent professors were shaken in 
their strongholds of self-righteousness. Back- 
sliders sought again the ways they had forsaken. 
The preaching of the cross, though not in words 
of men’s wisdom, or in sentences dictated or 
polished by the learning of schools or colleges, 
was mighty in its eftects, through the instru- 
mentality of the Fifeshire ploughman. 

THE TWO DEATH-BEDS. 

Lovely and pleasant in their lives had been 
the two friends of the stack-yard, of the planta- 
tion “trysto,” of the nuuise study, of many a 
A'aried scene of sorrow and joy and spiritual 
communion, and in their deaths they were not 
long divided. On the 14th of August, 1861, 
Bobert Edie was at an evening prayer-meeting. 
It was his turn to offer up the concluding 
prayer ; immediately after doing so, he fainte4 
and died in about ten minutes, thus “going 
home,” without pain or struggle, to the God 
whom he had served consistently, and with joy, 
ever since those early days of seeking and 
finding him according to the promise. Four 
months afterwards, “ whilst visiting in a wretched 
hovel a case of malignant typhus, Alexander 
Paterson caught the disease by which he was to 
be taken to his heavenly home. When he 
first lay down, he said to his wife, “ This is 
death ;*if I should be delirious and be led to say 
anything which might make you doubt of my 
state, never mind; it’s all settled with me long 
ago ; I know in whom I have believed.” 

After arranging a few matters, he said with 
admirable sweetness, “I am not tired of life; I 
have enjoyed life more than most men ; I liked 
my work and I liked my home. But the will of 
the Lord be done.” 

His sufferings were most acute. But not the 
slightest symptom of impatience was observei). 
Once and again, in a low whisper, such ex- 

J ressions as these were uttered: “Oh, Lord! 

am oppressed ; undertake for me.*’ “ Perfect 

peace!*’ “ Oh death, where is thy sting?” “"Vnio 
shall deliver me ?” “ Thanks be unto Qed, who 
gvetb me the victory through my Lord Josnu 

He expired on the 29th of December, 1851,^ 


Memoir, p. 43. 





STTNDAT 

liJitJSTEATIONS OP SOMPTUEE. 

Ntoerfeh wm an exoMdfa* great city, of three days' 
journey." Jonah ill. 3. 

[Tkb inspired atatemcnt respecting the size of 
ancient Nineveh has frequently been made the 
^onnd of opposition to the Bible by infidel ob- 
jectors, white it must be confessed that many 
smcere believers in the inspiration of the sacred 
Scriptures have not known how to harmonize 
the statement, that the city was “ of tliree days* 
joumev,” with what they knew of the dimensions 
of modem cities. The difficulties connected with 
this statement have been augmented by the 
hasty conclusion that the “ three days’ journey” 
necessarily signified three days’ journey in one 
direction, and nearly in a straight line. A 
modern writer has indiscreetly given his sanction 
to this assumption, when he says, “that spirit of 
concession to infidel objectors, which has so 
often indicated the timid, doubting temper of 
many modem expositors of holy writ, has Jed not 
a few to suggest that it was *not tiiroe days’ 
journey in lengtli, but in oircumlerence ; as if 
they feared that the statement tliat Kinevch 
was forty miles in lengtli, non Id never find cre- 
dence.” The suggestion iliat tlio “three days’ 
journey” was not intended to apply to the 
length of the city, is attributable not to a 
“timid, doubting temper,” but to a wish not to 
encumber the sacnul nurndive with difficulties 
arising from a misinterpn'tation of the text, 
which it is enough for us to justify ajid illustrate, 
without having, in addition, to defend tho con- 
stmetion which has been put upon it very 
extensively indeed, but very hastily and gra- 
tuitously. 

To understand the expression “three days’ 
jburney,” we must picture to ourselves tiie 
proph^ Jonah travelling on foot, and proceeding 
along the principal roads, not in one direction 
only, but in every direction, visiting the open 
squares before the various palace's, and occupying 
the time necessary for the faithful denuneiatiou 
of the divine wrath. It was requisite that the 
people in all parts of the city should hear the 
warning which the prophet had to deliver, and in 
visiting ali those puDlic scenes in which tho pro- 
clamalaon of the “King of kiiigs” had to be 
made, this herald of woe would luive to peram- 
Ijulate the cify for three days, while an ordinary 
leveller might pass through in a single day, ora 
i^j^ied courier in a few hours. 

' 5 we adopt tins interpretation of the “three 
da^B* journey” — and we believe its reasonable- 
'itess cannot be denied — ^we shall find a perfect 
agr^memt between the statement of Scripture, 
tbe extent" of Nineveh as furnished by 

writew and shown by mod^ discovery. 
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I According to Diodorus Siculus, the dimensions 

I of NinevSi were 150 stadia on the two longest 
sides of the quadrangle, and 90 on the oppo- 
site, making the square about 60 miles. An 
area of this size, traversed in the way we have 
supposed, would fully occupy the prophet the 
period assigned to his journey. Now Dr. Layard, 
in his first worlc on jfineveh, states that taking 
the four great mounds of Nimroud, Khofsabao, 
Koiiyunjik, find K aramles, as the comers of a 
square, the four sides will corres]iond with the 
sixty miles of Strabo. A trlgoncmetrical survey 
of this vast area has recently been made by «a 
English officer, the result of which confirms the 
statement made, that by mtjasuring its four sides, 
it is \ery noaidy a perfect parallelogram of about 
sixty inilos. 

The vast ('xtent tlius assigned to the ancient 
Nineveh creates mucli difficulty to a mind accus- 
tomed to Ibrm its notion of a great city from 
what may be seen in this countr}’-, or on the 
continent of Europe. London, with a population 
of more than two millions and a quarter, covers 
an area of 1 14 square miles, while tho area of 
Nineieh is estimated at 21G mile.s. We cannot, 
however, judge of ori(mtal cities by those of 
Europe, which arc thickly covered with human 
d\v(‘llings, with little more of open space than is 
nec(‘ssary for Ihoroughfares, w'hile the dwellings 
are horizontally divided into floors, in some cases 
as many as six or seven being piled one above 
another. The ancient eastern city bad, besides 
its palaces and various public buildings, its gar- 
dens and orchards, its flelds and its extensive 
accommodation for the “ much cattle ” main- 
tained for the use of the inhabitants. Layard 
states tiiat, at tho present time, “in Asia, gar- 
dens and orchards, containing suburbs and even 
distinct villages, (jollecteil round a walled city, 
are all i eluded by the natives under one general 
name.” "le gives Ispahan and Damascus as 
illustrations, and after several careful excavations 
of the ruins, and of the spaces enclosed by the 
rnnqiarta of earth, he repeats his former opinion 
tliat they were “ royal awelUngs, with their de^ 
pcndmit buildings, and parks or paradises, forti- 
fied like the palace-temples of Egjpt, capable of 
standing a prolonged siege, and a place of refuge 
for the inhabitants in case of invasion. They 
may have been called by diflerent names, but 
they were all included wnthin the are^ of thq^ 
great city known to the Jews and to the Greeks 
as Nineveh.” Colonel Eawlinson gives a cqh^ 
current testimony, when he speaks of ^ the 
Nineveh of the prophet Jonah as being formed 
of a group of cities. 

These remarks will apply to the 
raised against the population ascribed i^Ninevc^li 
at the time of the prophet’s visit;; “ wherein 
there were more than six-scerp p^ons 
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tb^u; «b^d not discern between tbeir xigbt hsM, 
apid tbor left band.” This expressibn is 
i!ta^ understood to represent jonng children, 
imoae numbers one writer assumes to be a fifth 
of the population, which would thus amount to 
about 600,000 individuals. Another makes the 
proportion of children to the adults only a tenth, 
thus raising the whole population to 1,200,000. 
We have not the elements of any very accurate 
calculation as to the population of the “ great 
city” in the time of Jonah; but, taking into 
consideration the facts already noticed, there is a 
very satisfactory agreement between the esti- 
mated population, and the dimensions already 
given. 



about,” and, one of whose gr^ moastars bad 
been chaxged to convey him miracuh^y to the 
^ land ! With what earnest solemnity, ” knowr 
ing the terrors of the Lord,” does thw messenger 
from Jehovali enter the “ great city, and ciy 
against it !” How he obeys the Dmne iniuno- 
tion, ** Preach the preaching that I bid tihee.” 
How does his piercing voice resound through the 
streets and squares of the city, and find its awful 
echoes in the sculptured palaces of the king, 
“Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be over- 
thrown!” But not in vain does the prophet cry. 
The spirit of repentance fidls on the people of 
Nineveh, for “ they believe God, and proclaim a 
fast, and put on sackcloth, from the least of 
them even to the greatest of them.” The 
haughty monarch, whose prond figure we see de- 
picted on the marbles, attended by his officers of 
state, with his vaiiquislicd foes stooping to kiss 
his feel, now rises irom his throne, and has “ laid 
his robe from him, and covered himself with 
sackcloth, and sat in ashes.” “ Neither man nor 
beast, herd nor flock, may taste anything, nor 
feed, nor drink water;” while all the people 
arc crying to God in articulate prayer, “ Who cmi 
tell if God will turn and repent ; and turn away 
from his ficTco anger, that we perish not?” 
The wailing and lamentation are rendered the 
more impr(*asivo and distressing as if by the 
sympathy of tlio “ whole creation ” around them, 
w'hicli “ groancth tmd travaileth in pain together.” 
There is a moral sublimity in this spectacle 
whicli no pen can describe. God himself' beheld 
it w'itli pity and w'ith grace, and “repented of 
the evil that he had said that he w'ould do unto 
them ; and he did it not.” 

When we read this wonderful history, we 
should remember that it has a lesson for us, and 
we should listen to Clirist as he says, “ The men 
of Nineveh shall rise uj) in the judgment wifh 
this generation, and shall condemn it : for they 
repented at the })rcaching of .lonas ; and behold 
a greater than Jonas is here,” We have no 
occasion anxiously to ask, “ Who can tell if 
God will tuni and repent?” “Wo may have 
a strong consolation if we flee for refuge to the 
hope set before us.” “ He that spared not his 
own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how 
shall he not with him also ueely give us all 
things?” 


How impressive is the vision which rises up 
before us, as we contemplate the vast plain w'hosc 
ancient ruins are now being revealed to the light 
of day, and catechised ns to the long silent past ! 
Behold the Hebrew messenger, who had vainly 
tried to go from the presence of the Lord, re- 
T^tant of his sinful cowardice, after he hod 
“ cast into the deep, in the midst of the 
when the ** floods had compassed him 


To keep iho heart in communion with God is the high- 
est task of a Christian. Good motiom are not fremient, 
but the constancy of good disposition is rare and nard.^ 
This work must be continual, or oke it speedeth not.— 
Mall. 

Christ was bound that we might bO'free ; the cords cf* 
Christ were so full of virtue, that they loo^ the ohsii^' 
of our sins, and bound the hands c( God’s justice, w|dpi 
were stretched out against us. He was pound ’f(^ U| 
thst so he might Hnd tis to himself.— AmJrowi, 




•• The righteous shall flourish like the palm tree ; 
'ho shall grow like a cedar i» lA4)anon. Those that 
planted in the bouse of tlie Ijord, shall flourish in the 
courts of our God. They shall still bring forth fruit in 
old age ; they shall bo fat and flourishing. Psalm xcii. 
ia-14." 

J The Bible has many and peculiar attractions; 
I and not the least of them is the frequent 
reference to natural objects which brighten its 
pages. Most persons admire nature, and its 
objects of beauty and grandeur leave their impres- 
sions upon the mind from the earliest ]K'riod. 
These impressions Ibrm a prepared medium, 
through which spiritual thoughts can he agree- 
ably transmitted to the soul, and permanently 
fixed there. The sacred writers constantly use 
the analogies of nature to convey spiritual truth. 
Do they wish to exhibit the joyous and useful pro- 
gressions of the religious life ? “ The path of the 
just is as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” Would they 
present, in contrast, the misery and danger of 
ungodliness? “The way of the wicked is as 
darkness ; they know not at what they stumble.” 
If the object is to show tlie flourishing and 
permanence of what is religious, the illustration 
is by “ a tree planted by the rivers of water, that 
bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; his leaf 
also shall not wither.” Would tlie Saviour 
teach us an unfaltering dependence on the living 
God ? The lilies of the field, and the fowls of 
the air, without toil or spinning, storehouse or 
bams, preserved and ted by his bounty, and 
adorned by his hand, furnish the appealing 
illustration. When the prophet would present 
us with a picture of the blessed and glorious 
changes produced by the gospel, “ the wilder- 
ness and the solitaiy places are glad for them, 
and the desert rejoices and blossoms as the rose. 
It blossoms abundantly, and rejoices even with 
joy and singmg ; the glory of Lebanon is given 
to it, the excellency of Carmel and Sharon.” If 
this characteristic did not belong to the Divine 
book, it would not display that wisdom in its 
fot'tn which ehines in its truths ; but the presence 
of this element adapts it to our nature in many 
accessible points. It comes to us with its les- 
sons through the medium of all that is pleasing, 
and firniUiar, and arresting. It teaches us 
through all the forms of that lovely nature with 
whicli we are daily conversant ; and thus engrafts 
its divine principles on that in us which is <ever 
active and awake in the presence of those forms. 
Hence the BMe is the book from which t^e 


child learns with gladness; which the artist 
reads with delight for its beauteous pictures 
fi^5m which the poet culls some of his choicest 
fancies ; and over which the profound naturalist 
pores in admiration of a wisdom that links the 
forms and laws amidst which he is enga^d, to 
truths far beyond mere human discovery. JMCore- 
over, the singular harmony whicli the Bible 
shows to exist between the natural and spiritual 
worlds, is one of those evidences of their common 
authorship which waits but for profoundfer 
study to stand forth in the mind as a token 
of strength in the fortress of the Christian 
evidences. 

Our tc‘xt presents us with a beautiful and 
fertile instance of this adaptation bf nature to 
illustrate spiritual truths. It suggests, under 
appropriate and striking forma, the blessedness 
of early religion. With this view, we shall call 
attention to — 

I. The character described ; and 

II. Their blessedness. 

The character is first described as righteous. 
Now, tlierc is no truth more clearly expressed in 
Scripture than that no man is righteous by 
nature. In Bomans iii. 10, the apostle declares, 
“ There is none righteous, no, notone,” quoting 
from Psalms xiv. and liii. where it is said, “ There 
is none that doeth good, nC, not one.” A 
universal sinfulness is thus declared by the 
n;peated voice of God. But we must not there- 
fore interpret it as if it referred to every possible 
moral and judicial state of man; for tnis would 
render unmeaning those numerous portions of 
Scripture which speak of the righteous, such as 
Isa. iii. 10, “ Say ye to the righteous that it shall 
be well with him,” and our text. The Scripture 
doctrine is that “ all have sinned, and come short 
of the glory of God,” Bom. iii. 23 ; and, there- 
fore, men in tlieir natural state are not righteous. 
But yet the mention of the righteous in the 
same book would lead us to think that God has 
devised some method, and provided some means, 
by which the naturally unrighteous may under- 
go a change of condition and character, which, 
shall make it possible to speak of them as 
righteous, without contradiction of the previous 
utterance. This leads us to a rapid gianoa nt 
the great saving designs of God, and th^ 
ciples of his gospel. 

In Bom. iii. 24, immediately aftw the fipoi^e 
has concluded all under sin, he writes : 
justified freely by his grace, throtigb^t^ xe* 
demption that is in Christ Jesus,’* tenchk^ us 
that to be justified, or made^ is of 

God’s gxace, not of man’s also thst 
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the redemption thet is in CMtl I onoey* pillar of cloud and of fiif, w I 

. y** maiia a ainnef, and deserving ! %g, aspect of justice awes the, a&f^er, 
j^ishment. Gh)d is a nist and holy Bei^« prostrates him in the dustr while t^e Iqy© 
fom needs fc^veness. How can a just being exhibiting itself to his subdued he^, by qontrasti 
forgive P It is true “ Q-od is love r how all the more brightly, lifts it up into an answer- 
can he show that love, in forgiveness, without ing affection, and the believer, gazing on lesusit 
forgetting to be just P Tlie work of Christ exclaims with rapture, “ I love him oepause h^ 
harmonizes all. “Whom God hath set forth first loved me.” 1 Johniv. 19. Thus “the love 
to be a propitiation through faith in his of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
blood, to declare his righteousness for the re- Ghost given unto us and the he^ brought 
mission of sins that are past, through the into sumi communion and inward harmony wdh 
forbearance of God. To declare, I say, at this God, delights in his will, and, being eulargeid, 
time his righteousness, that he might be just, runs in the way of his commandments ; thus, by 
and the justifier of him which believeth in a holj^ obedience, proving the genuineness of ito 
Jesus.” Bom. iii. 25, 26. God would remit affection. This is the test the Bedeemer gives : 


(forgive) sins in his forbearance, and this is 
harmonized with his justice in the cross of the 
Bedeemer; for in the sufterings of Jesus, the 
righteousness or justice of God was awfully and 
amply displayed. In them, he showed that sin 
was unutterably hateful to him, and his law 
unspeakably dear. He proved that his throne 
was established in judgment and justice; while 
his heart was free to love and pardon sinners be- | 
lieving in J esus. Thus for the unrighteous there ' 
is opened up, in God’s infinite compassion, 
way by which they can become righteous, i. e. he 
treated as righteous. “Even as David also I 
describeth the blessedness of the man to whom } 
God imputeth righteousness without works, 
saying, Blessed are they whose ini<]uiti(‘s arc 
forgiven, and whose sins arc cftv -red.” Boin. 
iv. 6, 7. Oh, how rich the grace; v\ hich devised 
and executed such a plan of salvation from tl 
guilt of sin! “He that spared not his owm 
Son, but delivered him up for us all, ho\v shall 
he not with him also freely give ns all things ?” 
Bom. viii. 32. 

But every soul that believes in Jesus, and 
obtains forgiveness through him, becomes right- 
eous also in character. The source of man’s sin 
a^inst God is want of love to liim. Ijovc to 
God should be the law of man’s being ; but it ig 
imt, and hence all his transgressions. Jf ever he 
shall be conformed to the will of God, it must 
be by having a heart that loves him ; and hence 
the design of God in the cross of Christ w as, not 
only to display his justice, but also the riches of 
his love for the attraction of human hearts. 

** God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not jwrish, but have everlasting life.” 
John iii. 16. .And the apostle John exclaims, 
“Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us, mid sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins,” 1 John iv. 10. 
While the dari: thunder-doud of justice wrapt 
itstdf around the suffering Saviour on Calvary, 
the love of Gk)d shone out in brightest lustre 
thm. Like that Sheohumh which could bq, at 


“ He that hatli my commandments, and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me,” John xiv. 21 ; 
while the beloved disciple presents the same 
truth ; “ This is the love of God, that we keep 
his commandments ; and his commandments 
are not grievous,” 1 John v. 3; and again, 
“ He that doeth righteousness is righteous, even 
as he is righteous.” 1 John iii. 7. 

Thus, w'lu'n man, conscious of his sinfulness, 
believes, through the Spirit, in the atoning blood 
of Jesus, he receives forgiveness of his sins, is 
treated as righteous, and having his heart 
brought into harmony with God by love, he is 
renewed in righteousness, after the image of 
him that crcat(‘(l him. Eph. iv. 24. 

The sec«)ji(] expri'ssion descriptive of cha- 
racter is, “ planted in tbo bouse of the Lord,” 
j ver. 13. Tin* house of the Lord to a saint of 
tlie Old I’cstameiit was a place of peculiar 
sanctity and j)re-emincnt privilege. Hence 
the language of David respecting it: “One 
thing liave J desired of the Lord, that wrill I 
seek after; tliat I may dwell in the house of 
the Jjord all the days of my life, to behold the 
beauty of 1 he Lord, and to enquire in his temple.” 
Psa. xxvii. 4. When necessarily absent, his ap- 
peal is, “ I have loved the habitation of thy house, 
and the place where thy honour dweileth.’* 
Psa. xxvi. 8. The general Tbelief w^as that “ G^ 
loveth the gates of Zion inon; than all the dwell- 
ings of Jacob.” Psa. Ixxxvii. 2. Thither the males 
of Israel, from twelve yeai*s old, went three times 
yevirly, to appear befon; God. In that house 
God manifested himself. There the sacrifices 
were offered. There the high priest entered, 
with blood of sacrifices, into the awful presence 
in that inner sauctuary; and God communed 
witli him, fri)m above the mercy-seat, from be- 
tw'een the cherubim, of all things which he gave 
him in commandment to the childiea of Israel. 
Bxod. XXV. 22. Praise waited for God in Zion ; 
there, to him, the vow was performed. It wee 
the perfection of beauty; out of it he shfoid. 
Ko wonder that c]iara(^e]f stood aseociivl^ wi^ 
a^btendance on tho sactfti; yites ^ 
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tkat iK^use; and that, in the midst of those 
solemii engagements, character was deepened, 
♦and piety took on a type of greater elevation j 
and that it came to be a characteristic of the 
eminentty pious, that they were “ planted in tlie 
house of tne Lord like Anna, who departed 
not from the temple, but served God with 
fastings and prayers, night and day. Luke ii. 37. 

Nor does the New Testament omit to incul- 
cate the importance of the privilege of public 
worship, and an acknowledgment of God. The 
promise of the Saviour is, “ Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am 1 in 
the midst of them.” Matt, xviii. 20. The early 
disciples loved thus to assemble, and there w’as 
no need of commanding them. To tliose Hebrews 
who were shrinking from that public avowal of 
their Master, through fear of persecution, the 
apostle WTOte : “Not forsaking the assembling 
01 yourselves together, as the manner of some 
is ; but exhorting one another, aud so much the 
more, as ye see the day approaching.” Heb. x. 25. 
In the public assemblies for religious worship, 
instruction is imparted, and stimulus given to the 
soul ; and through the general mass of similarly 
engaged niinds, an exalting sympathy is com- 
municated, as it were, from spirit to spirit, by 
which each individual benellta, as the mere 
solitary worshipper cannot. A public testimony, 
too, is’ borne for God, in the midst of a world 
forgetful of his mercies ; many a w andcring one 
is guided to that Katiier in heaven, against 
whom he has been in rebellion ; and thus the 
church becomes the biidh-place of souls. 

The word “planted” particularly suggests 
yonthfuLness. Trees are not generally planted 
when they have growm old ; and if any are, they 
do not flourish like the young. That this is 
meant is further seen from verse 14, “ They 
shall still bring forth fruit in old age.” They 
that are plantim in youth shall flourish in old 
age. Some persons, through the grace of God, 
have been brought to know him, late in life ; but 
while, in a very few instances, they have shown 
some striking characterietics, yet they never 
present that full, rouuded, beautiful, aud liar- 
mooious clmracter, which those present who 
have been early devoted to God, aud whose 
whole develcmmeut of every faculty has been 
under the influence of that grace, which is as 
potent to refine, and elevate, and expand, no 
tees than to preserve, whatever comes under its 
infiuouce. 

tfie idea of plsntii^ also indicates steadfastness, 
WWi the Psalmist in the Ist Psalm contrasts 
tile Hghteous and the wicked, the former is 
tootihed by the tree planted by the rivers — 
gaeen, vigorous, firm ; the latter, as the chafl*, 
Whicb the wind drives to and fro — withered, 
dead, and tossed. What a beautiful sight is a 


steadfast Christian! one, not tossed -to and 
fro, and driven about — ever in tmeertainty 
and unsteadinesB ; but firmly fi«sed amid all the 
changes of time and the vicissitudes pf human 
affairs — rooted deeply in a Saviour's grace, with 
purposes firm and unalterable ; like tfie ^rdy 
oalt, w hich, w hile its arms are tossed by the win- 
ter’s blasts, strikes wide its roots, and clai^ps 
them round the rocks, and stands immovCamo 
as the foundation of tlie earth. They “arc 
planted in the house of the Lord.” 

Our text leads us now to consider, 

II. Their blessedness. “ The righteous shall 
flourish like the palm tree. He shall grow like 
a cedar in Lebanon.” 

They shall “ grow” and “ flourish.” The laws 
and processes of growth in the natural world 
are beautiful. There is no growth without 
organization and lile; and the action of life is a 
constant selection and assimilation of all the 
elements adapted to the nature of the organiza- 
tion, and, at the same time, expelling from it 
whatever would hinder its progress. There is 
no plant or animal tliat is not constantly acting 
thus on all tlie material around it. The tiniest 
flower that scuds forth its modest fragrance on 
tlie breeze, is, at tlie same time, disengaging the 
portion of carbon contained in the surrounding 
atmosphere for its nutriment, and assimilating 
it to itself; while it disengages the oxygen, ana 
returns it to the air again. So in the animal 
system ; the deleterious carbon is eipeJled, 
w’hile the oxygen purifies tlie blood, and vivifies 
the whole organization. Tlie process of grow'th, 
then, is a coiiptant round of selection, assimila- 
tion, and rejection, under the influence ol‘ the 
principle of life. So is it in the growth of a 
Christian soul ; there will be the rejection of 
the evil which liinders the formation of a pure 
and vigorous character. The influences of 
education and habit, the tendencies of innate 
depravity, will be progressively dismissed ; while 
every element and influence of good will be 
taken up by the spirit of life within, and made 
to contribute to a healtliy spiritual vitality. 
The w ord of God w ill be studied with an ever- 
increasing pleasure, and its principles of sanc- 
tity made the aliment of a growing lioJiness. 
Prayer wdll bring the soul to breathe the uppej? 
air of heaven, and infuse into it a life still more 
divine. Public means will be to the heart w hatf 
the breezes are to the vegetable world — provpy 
catives of growrth ; imd under all these influeucpfi, 
the soul will grow in spiritual knowledge, 
love to God, in strength to serve hiit)^, ^4 iji 
patience to endure; while, as the 
tree, rifling from the soil towards heav^, win 
become daily more aspiring .to that Upper 
region, aud catch its brigWf su]^h|^t. 

fTotoOQOtl^C} > ' 
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BOMAKISM IN IBELAND. 

HOLT WELLB.~-Pi.BT II. 

The coiiscioQsnesB of guilt, and a corresponding 
desire to escape from the punishment which 
transfusion has provoked, arc facts worthy of 

S icuhar notice in the moral history of our race. 

ence it is that (as Archbishop Magee and 
other writers on “ Tlie Atonement” have shown) 
in all ages, and almost in every land, nations 
unenlightened by a divine revelation have prac- 
tically recognised the doctrine of saceifice; 
sometimes by a.hecatomb of human beings, as in 
the worship of the Druids ; sometimes — as in the 
earlj days of ancient Eome, in Greece, in 
Africa, in India, in the Feojeo and Tonga Is- 
lands. and generally among the groups of the 
islands in the vast Pacific — the child or the man 
has perished, an expiatory victim for the guilt of 
his fellows. And even where religious terror, 
and the cry of an awakened conscience, have not 
prompted to such shocking expedients for de- 
liverance and relief, there liave boon ways and 
means devised by which, in full accordance with 
the pride of self-righteousness, and under the 
alleged sanction of Cliristianity and its professed 
ministers, men have been lulled into a false and 
fatal spiritual tor])or, tlirougli bodily macera- 
tions, by penances, pilgrimages, and lost, but not 
least, by Ibo imaginary virtues of holy wells, 
whose waters, as believed by multitudes, wash 
away the blaclcost stains. Such, indeed, have 
been the peculiar tendency and teaching of 
Bomanism, and of its priesthood, of whom — 
denying the grand doctrine of justification by 
faith in Christ’s merits, without any addition of 
man’s performances or sufferings —it may, in 
strict harmony with truth, he said, that they 
“ have healed the hurt of the people slightly,” 
and that “ they are physicians of no value.” 

As to the sanction given by the Bomish church 
tp pUgrimages to holy wells in times past (how- 
ever qualified that sanction, through the influence 
of Bible circulation, and a Protestant press and 
public opinion, may now comparatively be), there 
can be no question whatever. Limiting our 
ran^e of observation to Ireland, however, the 
foilbwing extract points to a period not yet re- 
moved m>iii the memory of many. 

’*‘In,the parish of Marmalane,* near IVIoiiks- 
town, county Cork, and situated in the lands of 
liachane, there is a spring, the waters of which 
were consecrated about the year 1795, and under 
the fcdlowing circumstances, according to the 
general testimony of the inhabitants now re- 
sting in that neighbourhood. The parish priest 
having dreamed that the well would prove of 

• Quoted in Mr. Dixon Hardy’s “ Ipjly Welto of 
Ireknd/' p. 3(». Dublii448aC. IVom a correspondent 
of " Hie Homan Catholic BxpoMtor.” 
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miraculous efficacy io certain cases, and beii!^ 
strongly impressed with the dream,^ awoke his 
servant, and reqiured his attendance on the spot.* 
The man instantly obeyed, and witnessed the 
solemn benediction of the fountain. The morn- 
ing was the festival of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and to the tutelage of these saints the place was 
committed, and it still bears their names. The 
usual obseiwauces followed on the part of the 
surrounding peasantry, by whom the well is now 
resorted to, and by whom also it has been fur- 
nished with memorials of the benefits pretended 
to have been derived, similar to those described 
in other ])laees. The above act of gross super- 
stition was performed, wo are assured, by a 
gentleman who was afterwards for many years 
a bishop amongst the jKoman Catholics, a man 
not wanting in abilities and literary attain- 
ments.” 

The festival of St. Declan at Ardmore, county 
AV^aterford, is held on the 23rd of September of 
each year. AVithin the old chapel or ruin is a 
holy well, on going to which at one of the anmial 
festivals, a Protestant visitor says : “ I was 
obliged to turn out of the road, and pass by a 
bye-way, in consequence of more than a thousand 
people being on their knees in th(^ vicinity of the 
chapel, where the priest was celebrating mass, 
for on that clay they have three masses.” The 
degrading character of the practices which thus 
received the most solemn possible sanction by 
the cehibratiou of mass on the spot will he suffi- 
ciently estimated when we find that pilgrims 
w'ere n'qnired to pass under the holy rock of 
SI. Dunstan, the devotees moving forwai’d as if 
in the a(*t of swimming, and thus squeezing or 
dragging tlnmiselves through. Upwards of 
eleven hundred persons were observed to go 
through the ceremony in the course of the day. 
The holy stone, the object of superstitious 
veneration, and btdieved to be, enaued with 
miraculous powers, is said to have been wafbed 
from Bomc, upon the surface of the ocean, at 
the period of St. Declau’s foimding his church 
at ArdmoiT, and to* have borne on its top a 
large bell for the church tower, and also vest- 
ments for the saint himself! A human skull 
being placed at the liead of the tomb, the 
people bowed before it, believing it to be the 
skull of St. Dechm; the visit to his grave 
completed the devotions of the festival, held 
to he more sacred than the sabbath itself. 
Then followed the reaction from superstiti^W 
observouceB, in scenes of profligacy, such as we 
said in our first paper invariably attended these 
pil^iraagcs, and all, he it remembered, with the 
tacit sanction of a priesthood who grew rich by 
the tribute of the so-called “ penitents.” ” 
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^inctity of the we are^ assured, “ marked 
e^eii by the most Wmihatiug exercises of devo- 
*tion, idfd not prevent its night being passed in 
riot and debauchery. The tents, whi^ through- 
out the day the duties owing to the patron saint 
caused to be empty, at evening became thronged 
with the devotioniists, and resounded till day- 
brec^ with the oaths of the blasphemer, and the 
shouts of the drunkard.” At the extremity of 
the village were numerous tents, with food and 
liquors of all descriptions, nor were amusements 
wanting, such as cards, dice, the wheel of 
fortune, &c., such as are commonly to ho seen 
at Donnybrook fair. 

On tbe western borders of Lough Keagh, a 
district known to us in the comity of Tyrone, 
a holy well of great celebrity, in ilie parish of 
Ardtrea, with its stone cross, has long been a 
scene of popular resort. In the samt; iieiglibonr- 
hood is a “holy river,” a stream running into 
the lough, on whose banks a festival was hehl 
once a year, Iho day being called “Tatlerii 
Sunday.” After washing away their sins in the 
waters of the holy river, tlie tents were filled, 
and whiskey, drinking, dancing, riot, and ob- 
scenity wound up the scene. 

Among these Irish festivals, none have 
been more famous or more largely freqiu'nted 
than those at Croagh Patrick, a lofty mountain, 
rising in a conical or sugar-loaf form, on the 
borders of the Atlantic, in the most western 
part of the county Mayo. The supposed sanctity 
of this beautiful mountain is derived from its 
being the place whore St. Patrick is said to have 
driven all the venomous animals which he 
banished from Ireland into the sea. A pilgrim- 
age to it, therefore, is believed to be of pow(‘rful 
efficacy to atone for and wash away sin. The 
penances and practices of the people liere are 
thus described. 

“ They begin their station at the sign of St. 
Patiiek’s knee, and there say seven paters (the 
Lord’s prayer) and seven aves (‘Hail, Maiy, 
etc.,’) and a creed. After going about four 
perches on their knees over the rocks to a little 
altar, thev say fifteen paters, fifteen aves,* and a 
creed. After this penance they descend to what, 
we presume from its tranquil clearness, is called 
‘ the well of glass.’ Here they sit up all night, 
and bring. with them the blind, the halt, and the 
maimed, presenting them to the saint of the 
well, ana cry to him to heal them. The 
pilgrims then sit up three nights, after which 
th^ proceed in succession to two wells and a 
h(>ty lake. The first well is at Aughawale, where 

* In those prayers “vain repetitions” abovind; the 
Vir|^ has an equal number addressed to her as are to 
Qed^hnself; and all these dovotions are regarded as 
ixmof, and therefore atoning in their character, than which 
Bothipg can be mote unscnptural. 
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they go through a station ; they then 6nter the 
well, in which are three trouts : if by baits they 
can tempt them to como out and eat, it is the 
most lucky omen iu the world ; but if not, they 
cry to St. Columbkill to send them out; feSr 
otherwise some terrible misfortune will befall 
them. They next proceed to Anghagour, where 
both men and women cut off and deposit their 
hair, also horse-shoes, broken nails, pins and 
needles, and even portions of their best clothes, 
and fasten them to the trees. Then comes the 
usual finale. Here parties, and families, and 
parishes come to fight and quarrel ; here also all 
manner of debaucheries are committed. In the 
end they bring home bottles of the lake water, 
and shake it among the cattle ; and if any per- 
son becomes sick, some of it is spilled into his 
eai*s.”* 

Speaking of the union of superstition and 
profligacy, a clergyman, who had visited the 
same place, says: “Of the first station at the 
altar, every kneesprint is marked with blood. 
At tbo second, T have seen four piTsons go round 
in this maimer, and thrci; of them women; and 
although at every step fresh streams gushed out 
from their lacerated knees, not one word of 
murmuring es(‘apcd them. But wfoen all is 
ove^;, lliosc wdio have paid off their debts take a 
room fur Ihemselvcs, where they have both a 
fiddler and a piper to play for them. There you 
may behold men and women, with their lacerated 
feet and knees as swollen as a loaf, leaping like 
mad folks to the sounds of the instruments. In 
another eornt'r of the room you may behold men 
rolling drunk, and swearing as if there was no 
God. In one corner are to be seen old women 
drinking tea with a cup-tusser, (a person who 
pretends to read fortunes from the grounds and 
leaves left in th(' tea-eup,) deciding the destiny 
of their daughters at home. In fact, the whole 
seemed as if planned and fostered by the father of 
lies himself. All this I have witnessed, or 
certainly I could not credit it.”t 

Similar penances have been wont to be per- 
formed at “Holy Island,” in Scariff bay, on tho 
western coast, at ‘Whitsuntide. According to 
popular legends, this is the place where St. 
Patrick stopped the first night he spent in" 
Ireland, and here tho Virgin Mary came down to 
meet him. Here, too, the sound of the vesper bell 
(“ wfoich Bpunds in heaven every seven years'’) 
is heard at stated intervals. Hither the people 
como to make atonement for their sins, or me 
sins of their friends, either living or departed—^ 
the latter being delivered by their, peiumces 
from purgatoly^ The worst class of 

t “'Irelwid*; its Evils Uweed to tkelr sotOKse.** By the 
llev. James Page. 



to this place, aad after bdng cleansed, as 
b^eve, from their Bins, 

** Even in penance planning sina anew/* 
they commence at once to run up a new score of 
'mckcdness. 

These, then, are some of the results of Boman- 
ism in “ the island of saints,’* where the ^stem 
hj\s had fair scope for its development. Under 
the shadow of this upas tree have grown up the 
vile and revolting weeds just described. It is 
well, surely, when the church of Rome comes to 
Us veiled in picturesque mediaeval garments, and 
wearing the mask of poetry, painting, and 
sculpture, scattering as she goes fragrant incense, 
and chanting old cathedral music, that we should 
view her under a more homely and more truthful 
aspect. Woefully have we neglected om* duty 
to Ireland in not striving more earnestly to 
purify it from these abominations by the diffusion 
of the gospel, and a deep claim on our sympathy 
have those societies which now aim at tlie 
accomplishment of this long-neglected work. 

A NARROW ESCAPE FROM THE 
PUNISHMENT OF DEATH * 

Ik the spring of the year 1801, about a fort- 
night after the assizes, an application was made 
to the author of this narrative, by a gentleman 
of respectability, who had just arri\cd from the 
country upon business, wliicli he stated to be of 
great importance. “Thci’e are,” he said, “two 
men left for execution at Huntingdon^ for sheep- 
stealing ; they are to b(‘ executed early to-morrow 
morning ; some cireumstances have lately trans- 
pired, with which, if the judge is acquainted, I 
am sure they will be pardoned ; may I beseech 
you to wait upon the judge?” After having 
neard and deliberated upon his statement, I was 
satisfied that every exertion ought to be made 
on their behalf. I immediately went to the 
judge’s house. He had not yet returned from 
Norwich, which is the last town upon the 
circuit, but he was expected in the course of the 
day. I went to the Secretary of State’s office ; 
I waa there informed that the Secretary of State 
could not interfere, unless a favourable report 
were made by the judge. It was now three 
o’clock, and the execution uas to take place 
early the next morning, at a distance of sixty 
miles from London. At eight o’clock the judge 
had not arrived. To meet him on the road 
appeared to be bopel^s. At nine, almost in 
despmr, I called i^ain; the judge, without 
havmg stopped at bis own bouse, had gone to a 
relation in city ; be immediately granted me 
m audience ; and having most kindly and moat 

* ♦ TMs intemting aonuti^ had for droulatioa 

in a separate form. 
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patiently beard ^ be answered nearly, as 
follows : — “There is much weight in what y^ 
say ; but I do not sufficiently recollect the cir- 
oumstances of the trial to enable me to make 
any report, and my papers are not yet unpacked ; 
they are at my house. 1 would go ana search 
for them, were it not now too late effectually to 
examine them this night. Something, however, 
ought to be done ; but I am fearful of exciting 
expectations which may not be realized.” I was 
well known to the judge. “ If your lordship will 
intercede for a respite for one week, and can 
confide in me, I will deliver it at Huntingdon, 
and will take care that no improper expectation 
shall be excited.” Upon this assiuwice, the 
order was signed. Instead of applying at the 
Secretary of State’s office, I went instantly to 
the Secretary of State, who was in the house of 
lords. I wrote a note to the Duke of Portland ; 
Lord Clare was speaking with great animation 
in a very full house, and I feared that my note 
w^ould be disregarded. The duke, however, 
instantly rose from his seat, and came to me, 
anxiously waiting at the door in the antechamber ; 
he heard my representation ; he read the judge’s 
letter. “ The poor men are much indebted to 
you,” be said, “ and happy am I to be able to 
assist such kindness. 1 will sign the order-*- 
take it to the office, and you will receive the 
mandate” 

Tlie Horse Guards clock struck eleven as I 
entered Whitehall ; before twelve o’clock I, with 
the respite in my pocket, was in a post-chaise, on 
my road ; between five and six in the morning, 
just at the dawn of day, 1 was within fourteen 
I miles of Huntingdon. The sun rose in all its 
splendour ; and it was not, I thought, the last 
I time that it would rise upon these poor men. 
The clock had not struck eight v/hen I heard the 
'W'hcels of the carriage safely passing over the 
streets of Huntingdon: Upon my arrival at the 
gaol, 1 did not inform the gaoler of the object of 
my journey. “ A reprieve might have echoed 
through the prison, and I should have violated 
the trust which the judge had reposed in me. I 
requested that, in the presence of the g^ler, and 
in a private room, I might see John Taylor and 
John Burton, the two prisoners who were 
ordered for execution. They were immediately 
called : I heard them, loaded with irons, coming 
towards me; I saw, when they entered the 
room, that they mistook me for the sheriff. “ It 
will be better,” 1 said, “that you 4^uld havn 
another week.” One of the men mstantfy ftit 
a« if dead : I involuntarily ran up to him. 
clung round mo, and with a look which I shall 
never forget, he cried, “Oh, Opdl a wedk it a 
long time to live.” Tbit man, I afterwardi 
leemt, had ei^t children. 

Soon after 1 had quitted the 
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toadied tn;: inn^ 1 saw the people fl.ockmg in all 
dii^ions. A irietid of mine eobn called, and 
Buggested that it might be^ advisable for me not 
to be seen in the town, as the mob, many of 
whom had come from distant parts of the county, 
were not pleased at their disappointment. The 
pity which I felt for these poor men, and the 
horror at the want of feeling shown by the 
crowd, have made an impression upon me which 
no time can efface. 

Now, my reader, are you sure that, in the 
perilous situation of these two men, there is not 
a great similarity to your own situation ? Nay, 
what if yours is the more serious, and affecting, 
and dangerous of the two ? Be persuaded to 
reflect for a few moments. 

1. These men were arraigned and tried, and 
so will you be. You are already not only ou the 
road to your grave, but to the judgment of the 
great day. “ Behold, the J udge standeth before 
the door !” James v. 9. At that bar must appear 
for trial, men of all characters — of all states and 
conditions — of all nations, and kindreds, ajid 
languages — and of all ages of the world. The 

uick and the dead, the small and the great, will 
e there, not as spectators ; and there, my 
friend, you must stand, for “ God will judge the 
righteous and the wicked.” 

2. The judge, in the preceding ease, did not 
at once “ sufiiciently recollect the circumstances 
of the trial.” How very (Ulli rc'iit is the cha- 
racter of your fimd Judge! lie needs no in- 
formation to bo lodged again si >bu, no witnesses 
to prove your guilt; for ail .>our crimes have 
been committed immediately under his own eye. 
You cannot escape his notice ; “ ueiilier i .hero 
any creature that is nut muiiifest m his sight ; 
but all things are iiak(-‘d and open unto the eyes 
of him with whom \vc have to do.” You may, if 
you will, palliate your sins, (*xcuse your self- 
nidulgence and neglect of duty, by various frivo- 
lous and feigned pretences ; but,. at the last day, 
to plead these will be vain — all in vain ; for thcji 
the mask will be stripped olf, and thcii you will 
know who it is that bringetli to light the hidden 
things of darkness, and who followed you, w bile 
hero below, in all your secret and open transac- 
tions. Yes, reader, it is a fact that, with regard 
to you, in particular, yes, even you, “ he will 
bring every work into judgment, with every 
secret thing.” 

3. In the dispositions of the disappointed 
crowd, you perceive something truly shocking. 
,(^e should have thought, that they would have 
retuined with joy ; but no, oftentimes 

' ** There ia no flesh in man’s obdurate heai’t, 

1'- It does not feel for man.” 

Ah, my friend, it is a matt?er of small concern 
worid around you, whether you are saved 


or lost ; and not only so, but there are those 
also who have fixed on your gt^iy spirit an 
evil and a malignant eye. There, is, oelieve me, 
a spirit which now worketh in children of 
disobedience — iSatan, the enemy of God and 
iiuin, who goeth about not only blinding the 
minds of men who believe not, lest the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God should shine 
into them; but who rejoices in the delusions, 
and thoughtlessness, and profaucncss, and eter- 
nal destruction of the souls of men. You should 
not delay, for one moment, the most anxious 
inquiry after those means by which you may be 
delivered from the power and malice of the 
wicked one, that you may he translated into the 
kingdom of the Son of God. 

4. 'You admire the pity and disinterested 
sympathy of the deliverer of these men. You 
followed him with eagerness and admiration, 
every step of his journey ; and if you possess 
miicn sensibility, you were almost breathless 
till you found that he was successful. Does not 
this remind you of Jesus, iliat kind, powerful, 
and successful intercessor and deliverer ? Why 
is it, then, that you have not been as much, nay, 
much more, aflecled by the pity of your justly 
olVoiidcd God? Do you forget that God so 
loved the world as to give his only begotten and 
weil-bcloved Son, that whosoever bclieveth in 
him might not perish, but have everlasting life ? 
Do you not hear an apostle of his saying; 
“As though God did beseech you by us, we 
pray you, in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to 
God : for lie bath made him who knew no sin, 
to be sin for us, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him ?” 

5. But have you not observed the joy and 
gladness with which these men received merely 
a reprieve ? and though even the sound of par- 
don might afterwards salute their ear, what 
could their life he at the longest, but only “a 
few poor added da)s?” And is it true, that 
you have rejected, hitherto, the pardon and 
endless Jife offered to you, through the obc- 
dicuce and blood of Jesus Christ — through his 
shameful aud accursed deatli on the cross? 
Then, assuredly, whatever be your personal 
accomplishments, or your family connections, 
your domestic felicity, your state of health, or 
your prospects in life — then is your condition 
deplorable and melancholy : you are a sinner 
uuder the condemnation of God’s holy and 
righteous law. And who is a sinner, il' it ia not 
the man who continues unmoved under the 
Divine command to repentance — the ip a n who 
neglects the salvation of his soul, aiid who re- 
ceives not the record which God haB g^ven of 
his Son P “ And tliis is the recordt thkt God 
hath given to us eternal life, $axd Mda Ufe is in 
hia Son.” 



LITTLE MARY AND THE STRAW RoNNET. 
(f/*om the French of Mnlnn.') 

A GOOD nnd geutlo cliikl. 

Named little Mary Rrown, 

Lived in a cottage on the rf)ad 
Not very far fi*ora town. 


Her little fiiigei'S worked 
With industry and care. 

And to her pious task she gave 
Each mouKJut she could 8v>are. 

Soon she hud done enough 
For something to he made, 

And then she to lun* mother came, 


She h)ved to go to school, 

And in her hours of leisure, 
Reading the Lord’s most holy word 
W;ts her chief joy and ploasui’e. 

One morning her mamma, 

Who brought her up with care, 
When kneeling near her humbly said. 
“ 0 Father, hoar my prayer. 

‘‘ flraut that my little girl 
May choose the V>etter part, 

And early let thy hoav’nly ginice 
Put zeal into her heai-t. 

** O teach her, blessed Ijord, 

To follow, day by day, 

The faithful Shepherd who now calls 
Young children to his way. 


And kneeling her said; 

‘^Oh! may my dear mamma, 

Who prays r.o mucli for mo, 
Henceforth with joyful heart, 0 Lord, 
Daily delight in thee. 


'• 1 liiimblj’’ ofler now 
This bonnet that I’ve made, 
An<l oh ! how thankful shall I be 
If by my humble aid, 


• Thy book, more widely spread, 

I To some poor sinner given, 

1 May teach him truly to repent, 

j And lead him up to heaven.” 

I THE REV. J. 
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A lamb of thine own flock, 

Hy lier thy will bo done, 

And ever may sbe love to spread 
The kingdom of thy Sou,” 

" Oh! tell me, mother dear,’' 

Cried Mary, full of love, 

What can a little helplesw child 
Ho for the Lord above?” 

her mother said, 

“ The very meanest thing 
Will be, if offered up aright, 

A worthy offering. 

^^There only wants the ^s ill 
To labour for the Lord, 

Who every little help accept.s 
To circulato his woid. 

" And if you would but try 
Theae worthless sti’iiws to plat, 

You soon might learn to make and sell 
A bonnet or a hat. 

** And then the little sums 
Of money you would get, 

You might with humble, grateful zeal 
To Jesus dedicate. 

** And so the Bible sent 
To distant heatlren lands, 

Would tell men of God’s wondrous love 
And teach them his commands,” 

With pleasure Mary heard 
The good that she might do, 

And earnestly resolved to try 
This labour to pursue. 

So soaroa a weeic bad passed 
Ere little Mary knew 
Tp choose the b^t and finest straws, 
And plat and sew,^bem ^o. 


THE MISSIONARY BRIDGE. 

Tubbk little boys were once at a sea-bathing plane in York* 
shire, where the children find great amusement in digging 
in the sand.s. They sallied forth one fine morning with 
their spades, and finding a sti'cam, left by the ebbing 
tide, rather too wide ai»d too deep to be agreeably ordsseci 
on foot, they built a bridge of stones and sand, ov«^.^ 
which many person.^, taking their morning walk, weip 
glad to piss, and smilingly asked the little builders 
they did not take toll ; to which they civilly replied, 

But the next day tho idea was suggested that the hridgB- 
might bo called a missionary bi-idge, and a toll of one 
half-penny reiiueatod rjf any who were willing to aid tho 
missionary cause. The littlo boys were delighted to find 
their pleasant employment might assist in carrying the 
lu’ecious gof-pol to heathen lands. 

Tho bridge built, and a stick and bag reared up in 
tho sand at one end of it, souie of tho compuiy kindly 
encouraged the littlo boys, and slipped their half-penoe 
into tho bag. One hidy, though quite a stranger, gave 
them such kind looks and words, that she won wo hearts 
of the littlo boys at once: they were sure she loved Jesus 
and the missionaries. The whole of them work, however, 
was not quite so smooth and pleasant. Some were qUiie 
indifferent ; and one spoke so disrespectfully of the cause 
in which they were engaged, that the hearts of the little 
boys were wounded; but the kind lady had told tbemi 
never to be ashamed of the missionary work, for it is 
work of Christ; and that, whether young or old, 
must expect to meet wth some difacnltiCs, rf they would 
Borve him who took up his cross to serve and Save ue»'‘ ’ 

The varying tides, and other oireumstances, only >1^9 
lowed of the missionary bridge being built three tip^j 
during their stay, on which occasions they received ,t»e, 
sum of Ijjy. Id. from those who |>assed over ' it. Sman 
this may appear, if it h^p over one predotis Bibl^, 
can tell Vrhat glorious thi^ may be aeeompUihedt ^ 
phildten! do, yoU, wiah-tp 4^ ^od? . 
dpte slpws you - = 
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THE STORY OR A POCKET BIBLE. 

MDlnt days passed away, and I saw but little of 
my young owner, who seemed too mucH occu- 
pied by the ceaseless amusements of a gay water- 
ing-place, to have time for serious retirement, 
w hen Mr. Duncan and Mary were not engaged 
abroad, they received visitors in their drawing- 
room; and the intervals were filled up with 
those constantly recurring ^res which deserve 
60 little, but receive so much, of the attention ot 
men, and which I have observed to be by no 
memrt confined to the poor of this world ; those 
Kq, |;0-.PvBUiiRi> M at 84. 1865 


cares, I mean, that are comprised and express^ 
in the anxious questions, “ What shall we oat ? 
and what shall we drink ? and wherewithal shall 

we be clothed ?” . . j 

My owner and her father received visitors, 1 
have said; but the only friend wJm had ven- 
tured to speak a word for me was not araonpr 
them. And how different were the commune 
cations which were spoken within hear^ 
me, as I lay unheeded from day to day within 
reach of my mistresses hand, 

had proceeded from the lips of that faithful 
^e fiivcdities of pleasure, the fashions of the 

PuoB On 
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gay world, the changes of tlie political world — 
aU these received their full of a|tai 1 iioii 

and remark; but not on^ voice, of all I' 
he{^, spoke of t^e wm^ld and its pleasuieS.and 
its fashions and its politics as passing away, or 
of that kingdom which abideth for ever. 

It was worthy of sorrowful relnark, also, that 
of all the friends, whom I can but call falm 
friends, whose visits in those days were received 
by my owner with gratification, not one had the 
faithfulness to refer to the precariousness of her 
tenure of earthly enjoyments. On the other 
liand, they were loud in their congratulations 
on what they called the amendment in her 
health, and in confident predictions that, in a 
short time, every remaining symptom of disease 
would disappear, and that a long life of vigom 
and happiness lay before her. 

Mary Duncan listened eagerly to such encou- 
ragements as these. It may be that she be- 
lieved them: but besides herself, no one, surely, 
could he deceived and cheated into the belief 
that the mighty destroyer, death, had been for 
that time robbed of his prey. Dull w'ell % Jmew 
that the flatterers themselves were i^ot thus 
deceived. Once and again, when my owner had 
left the room, did the m hisper pass round that 
the days of Miss Duncan were numbered, and 
were fast drawing to a close. Often, too, catdd 
the smile of incredulity, mingled with compas- 
sion, have been detected on the lips of these 
false friends when Mary tierself spoke of return- 
ing strength and health. “ It would be cruel,** I 
h€«rd one say to another, ‘‘ to undeceive her, 
pom^ ^ 1 ! but it is plain that she has not many 
mnnths to Kve.** Then I thought of whit One 
by my mouth has said, “ The tender mercies of 
the wicked are cruel.*’ And, in^much as the 
object of these flattering companions and “ mi- 
serable comforters’* was to divert the mind of 
my young owner from the proffered friendship 
and loving regards of Him who waits to be 
OTacious,” these words burned within me, “ The 
friendship of the world is enmity against God.” 

All, indeed, with whom Mary Duncan, in 
those days of which I write, came in contact, 
80 for as I could discern, laboured to cheat her 
with hopes and expectations which they well 
knew to be fallacious. The physician who 
daily alighted at her door, smiled as he felt her 
feeble, rapid pulse. The servants who waited on 
her were directed to avoid all mention of the 
words ** sickness** and “ danger.” And the father 
spoke confidently of returning to his native 
land wth the daughter of his affections in the 
full bloom of re-animated youthfulness and 
beauty. 

6 ut how frequently have I seen that father, 
when his daughter had retired to rest, and in 

* sUimce ot night, puUing. off mask of 


gaiety, and pacing the deserted apartment in 
strong agony of soul,, with evqjpy fbatnre con- 
vulsed, and bitter tears gushing down from his 
mres, in aifcter hopelessness of mief ! ID^w oftem 
then have I heard him giving language to grief in 
groans and sobs and broken excitations ! One 
deep, overwhelming, restless, stormy sorrow 
filled his heart ; and not a ray of light and peace 
broke in upon the dark and dismal future. 

He could do without the Bible, he had often 
said ; but where now was the boasted philosophy 
which could sustain him ? 

One day, after an absence of some hours, my 
young mistress entered the apartment alone. 
Her countenance was pale and agitated, and lier 
pallid lips trembled exceedingly. Hurrying to the 
couch, beneath the pillow of which I had been per- 
mitted to remain so long undisturbed, she trem- 
blingly drew me from my concealment, and, with 
hasty steps, conveyed me to her chamber. 

liong did she sit with me before her on the 
tahl(*, not venturing to apply to me for relief 
from the sore distress whicn seemed suddenly to 
have seized upon her soul. She was like one 
awakened from a dream to a s^nse of imminent 
peril, and had she spoken the language of her 
heaii:, she might then have exclaimed, “Tlie 
sorrows of death have compassed me; the 
pains of bell have got hold upon me: I find 
trouble and sorrow.** 

‘‘Dying, dying!” she exclaimed, at length; 
and lier pale features were convulsed in agony, 
while she clasped her hands in the abandoz^e^ 
of despair. “ Dying, dying I” 

At length, this paroxysm of strong emotion 
gave way to softer signs of grief. Tears gushed 
_ jm her eyes, and as she leaned over me, they 
fell on me, fast and warm ; and her lips moved, 
though no sounds, audible to human ears, 
esc^ed them. 

While thus, in some measure, relieving her 
own full heart, a gentle knock was heard at 
Marj^’s door; and, at her bidding, her father 
entered. Quietly and almost kindly, he ap- 
proached his daughter, kissed her pale forehead, 
and then sat down by her side. For some time 
tliey remained in silence, broken only by the 
sobs of my young owner. 

“ Mary,” her mther said, at last, this is not ' 
well.” 

“ What is not well, dear father ?’* she asked, 
as though she knew not what she said. 

“This depression of spirits, Mary^ — these 
sudden changes. You were quite gay tnia morn- 
ing, quite like your old self ; and then you disap;- 

n eed so suddenly from the company, and now 
nd you thus. You are not worse, not se- 
riously unwell, I trust ?” Mr, Duncan asks^v 
anriotialy. 
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** Dying, father, dying!** And aa the cry | 
escaped her lips, the agitated daughter threw 
herselt on ms breast, and wept aloud, while he 
repeated the word, in terror, and half started to 
his feet. “ Then you do feel worse,” he added ; 
and his strong yoice faltered; “and you have 
not told me.** 

“No, father, not worse,** said Mary, with 
strong effort ; “ not worse than I was this morn- 
ing ; nor worse than I was yesterday, nor worse, 
perhaps, than I have been many yesterdays. 
But, for all that, dying. I have sometimes 
thought that it must be so : but now — ” 

“ But now, dear Mary, your spirits have, for 
a moment, given way. I can see how it is: 
you are not yet so strong as we could vsrish you 
to be, nor so strong as you will be, and we 
have overtaxed your strength : I will leave you 
now to take a little rest, and you will be quite 
well again presently.” And he rose to leave 
her ; hut Mary detained him. 

“ Do not go, fiither,” she plcadi'd ; “lam glad 
you are here : do not leave me.” 

“ Certainly I will not, Mary, if I can assist 
in banishing this causeless depression,” said 
Mr. Duncan; and he again seated himself by 
his daughter’s side. Just then, his eyes fell 
upon me ; and, with suppressed impatience and 
anger, he laid his hand on me. 

“I don*t wonder, now,” he began to say; but 
Mary interrupted him — 

“ It is not that, father,” she said, more calmly 
than she had hitherto spoken — “ it is not the 
Bible that has made me — that makes me — sad ; 
and indeed you must not, you will not take it 
from me.” 

“ It must be as you please, Mary,” he replied ; 

‘ but if that book is not at the bottom of it I am | 
greatly mistaken.” 

“ Indeed, the Bible has nothing to do with it ; 

I mean, >vith what you call my sudden change.” 

“ What made you, then, say just now that you 
were dying, though you acknowledge to feeling 
well P” 

“ Not well, father,” said the invalid ; “ but 
only not worse — not palpably worse than I have 
long been. I will tell you. It was a few words 
I heard spoken just now, when you left me in the 
room. I suppose that those who spoke saw' you 
go, and fancied I must be with you. They began 
to talk of me, father, as I sat behind the screen of 
flowers. Shall I tell you what they said ?” asked 
Maiy, and her lijis quivered with excitement. 

“ Some imwrtinent gossip, Mary, I have no 
doubt,** said her father, in a tone of pretended 
indifference ; but the uneasiness of his neart was 
visible in his countenance : “ some impertinent 
gossip ; there is enough of that in this place, as 
m every other: but I thought you were too wise 
to mind it. But who were the ‘ they,* Mary ?*’ 
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They were friends, father, who had just 
before been telling me how well I looked, and 
how soon I should become quite convalescent. 
And then, when they thought me out of hearing, 
they said how plain it was to all but myself 
that I was dying. Inch by inch, they said ; but 
dying.” 

“ They did not speak of you, MEary ; they 
could not be speaking of you,” said the father, 
elderly ; “ and if they were, why heed them P We 
wiH make false prophets of them, Mary.*’ 

“ They spoke of me, father,” said my young 
owner, sadly ; “ for they mentioned me by name. 
And, father, I know they spoke truly. Father, 
dear father,” continued the poor invalid, “do 
not let me be deceived, nor try to deceive me.” 
And once more her tears fell fast, and sobs im- 
peded her utterance. 

The father rose, and paced the chamber 
gloomily. His attempts to reassure his child died 
upon his tongue. It may he he felt how vain 
at this time they w ould be ; or remorse might 
be striving in his heart for the systematic decep- 
tion he had long practised. At length, he bent 
over his daughter, and tenderly wiped away the 
t(*ars as they freely flowed down her cheeks. It 
was the pitying and loving act of a father who 
felt himself impotent to save, tow'ards one who 
as yet was estranged from the love of Him who, 
as a father, pities them that fear him ; whose 
gentle hand alone can effectually “ wipe away all 
tears from their eyes;” and whose powerful 
word shall obliterate all traces of their earthly 
sorrows, in that “ fulness of joy ” which springs 
from his presence, and in those “ pleasures for 
evermore” which are at “ his right hand.” 

It was in a low and broken voice that Mr. 
Duncan endeavoured, at length, to speak peace 
and comfort — such peace and comfort as one can 
give to whom their only true source is unknown, 
j He confessed that there might be danger — ^that, 
at least, his daughter’s restoration to health 
might bo far distant — but that, indeed, she liad 
been put to unnecessary alarm by a few words 
vaguely spoken and imperfectly heard 

But while he said this, his nioumfiil tones and 
hesitating speech contradicted his words of hope; 
and the daughter smiled languidly ere he had 
completed what he would have said. 

“My mother sickened as I have sickened,” sh^e 
said ; “ and was, for a time, deceived as I have 
been ; and then she died, as I shall soon die : 
but, father, father, there w^as hope in her death ; 
for she believed in and Mary placed her 

hand on me ; “ but I 

“ Father, dear father,” she added, after a short 
and painfhl silence — and Mary’s voice 
energy as she spoke— “ you have meant kindly 
in hiding this from me, and I will not reproach 
you : but it is a feanfd thing to dts— to die with- 
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out liopo of a better life— such a hope as made 
my mother calm, and peaceful, and happy — such 
a hope as I never shall have ; for I have lived 
without it. But you will not refuse me one 
thing now P” and she raised her dark bright eyes 
to his, in earnest entreaty. 

“ Nothing, Mary ; nothing that you think will 
give you comfort.” 

“It may not give me comfort,” said the un- 
happj^ daughter ; “ I dare not hope for comfort ; 
hut if it should not seem to comfort me, you 
will not even then refuse ?” 

“ What is it you wish, Mary ?” he asked. 

“To be spared the misery and mockery of 
meeting people who can only tallc of the w orld 
which Imust so soon leave ; and who smile in my 
face when I know they are attempting to de- 
ceive me. This is one part of my wish.” 

“ You shall be your own mistress, Mary ; you 
shall see no company that distresses you : but 
you know that cheerful society is one of the 
things prescribed for you. It shall be as you 
wish, however.*’ 

“And then,” continued Mary, “you will no 
longer have me denied to Lady D.p Slie has 
called daily to see me, you know.” 

“ But, dear Mary, think. Lady D. I have a 
great respect for; hut she is — you must be 
aware of that — a rank enthusiast.”* 

“ She was my mother’s friend,” Mary pleaded. 

“ I know it, Mary ; but you know that her 
conversation is very gloomy, and not at all cal- 
culated to keep up your spirits, my dear girl, 
especially now that she has a sick cliild of lier 
own to think and talk about. She is Bible-mad, 
and she wrill encourage the fancy that you arc 
dying, that she may infect you witli her own 
ridiculous notions. In your state of health, 
Mary, you cannot have more injurious society 
than such as Lady D.’s ; and the physician has 
expressly cautioned me against it. Ask anything 
else, Mary.” 

“ I have nothing else to ask, father,” said the 
sorrowing invalid; and she turned mournfully 
away. 

A long time that day, after her father had de- 
parted, and for many days after tliat, did my 
poor owner sit mournfully and solitarily in her 
chamber, seeking relief from mo for the terrors 
of her soul, but obtaining none. Vainly, as it 
then seemed, did she turn over my leaves, and 
glance from one passage to another in my com- 
munications, which her brother had marked and 
commended to her notice — vainly, in anxious 
search of peace and rest. In my words, as she 
then received them, she found no promises to 
meet her condition ; no gentle, quiet, and sooth- 
manifestationB of Divine mercy. The world, 
with which she had been satisfied, was fading 


away, and eternal life seemed beyond her 
grasp. 

Dying ; dying ; and without hope ! This was 
the burden of her mournful cry. Thoughts of 
prayer sprang up feebly and sicklily in her soul ; 
but words of prayer died on her tongue ere they 
found utterance ; and “ a fearful looking-for of 
judgment to come” covered her soul with a 
horror of thick darkness. 

Thus when, on one occasion, I directed her 
terror-stricken soul to tlio sure foundation which 
the Lord Glod had laid for the sinner’s hope, she 
regarded me with an expression of incredulity 
and indifference ; but when I proceeded further 
to repeat his declaration — “ Judgment also will 
I lay to the line, and righteousness to the plum- 
met ; and the hail shall sweep away the refuge 
of lies, and the waters shall overflow the hiding- 
place; and your covenant with death shall be 
disannulh'd, and your agreement with hell shall 
not stand ; when the overflowing scourge shall 
pass tlirough, then ye shall bo trodden dovTi by 
it ;” when these words reached her, her counte- 
nance spoke the despair of her soul. “ It is even 
so,” she said ; “ and there is no hope — none.” 

Once, indeed, when I reminded her of the 
gracious promise of the incarnate God, “Ask, 
and it shall bo given you ; seek, and ye shall 
find ; knock, and it shall be opened to you ;” 
and stated, on his high authority who can never 
lie nor repent, that if men, being e^'il, know how 
to give good gifts unto their children, “ how 
much more shall your Bather which is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask him,” 
her countenance kindled up for a moment "vsith 
awakened interest, in the tliought that such kind 
and gentle and loving words might have a mean- 
ing even for her. 


THE BIOGBAPHT OB GEEAT BOOKS. 

THE PILGBIM’s PBOGIIESS. 

"If I WPTO to name twelve works In onr own lanpinge, to which 
Ood hno given the most infinenco in producing extensively a ^>irlt of 
religion, 1 should name— llaxter's Saint's IloKt— Runyan's Pilgrim's 
Pn^ress,” ctc.—Jiickersteth'$ Vkrutian Student, p. 689. 

Two himdred years ago there stood on the 
bridge which spanned the Ouse at Bedford, an 
old gaol. It has long since disappeared ; but it 
is immortalized as the place where Bunyan “wrote 
some of his most remarkable books. “ Grace 
Abounding” (his own history), and the “Pil- 
grim’s Progress” (every Christian’s history), are 
both to be added to Luther’s version of the 
New Testament, and Eutherford’s Letters, as 
part of the prison literature of the Christian 
church. It was no doubt a severe trial to 
Bunyan when ho was forbidden to pi’each and 
shut up in a gaol ; but the trial to him proved 
a blessing in disguise. In the end, the " — 
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was better served by his imprisonment than it 
could have been by his fi.’eedom. 

The “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” was suggested, as 
the author tells us, when he was wnting upon 
another theme. It was “quickly written” 
— dashed off, as it seems, in “ vacant seasons,” 
though not published till some years after his 
release. The author had many ongagemoiits. 
His popularity as a preacher brought j)rossing 
calls. His church had probably suffered through 
his absence. So that ne hod little time to re- 
vise his manuscript or superintend the printing. 
It must be added, too, that his friends were di- 
vided on the desirableness of publishing the 
book. “ Some said, let it live ; some, let it die.” 
The “ Pilgrim,” therefore, has a history not 
unlike that of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” or 
Shuckford’s “ Connection,” or Prideaux’s. All 
these books, now world-famous, were regarded 
when in manuscript with great distrust. At 
length, Bunyan, though “loth to offend” his 
friends, ended their doubts and published his 
volume. Its success was immediate, and in 
that age almost unparalleled. The book was 
soon translated into I'rench, Dutch, aud Welsh ; 
and during the author’s life-time a hundi-ed 
thousand copies were circulated in England, be- 
sides many editions in America. 

Since Bunyan’ s death — in the year 1088, of 
“ glorious memory ” — the “ Pilgrim ” has visited 
nearly all lauds. It has been copied, parodied, 
illustrated, and translated almost witliout end. 
The ablest artists aud the humblest have tried 
their skill upon it. Seven times at least it has 
been “ done into verse.” A hundred aud fifty 
years ago (in 1705) it was adapted, by a change 
of names and the omission ot Giant Pope aud 
others, to the creed of the Eomish churen. It 
is still circulated in our country for a purpose 
not dissimilar. It has been rendered, as Southey 
remarks, into every language of Europe, and 
into more other languages than any book except 
the Bible. The Beligious Tract JSociety alone 
has printed it in thirty different tongues. 

The secret of the success of Bunyan’s “ Pil- 
grim” is threefold. The work is one of the 
finest specimens of the richness and power of 
our Saxon tongue. It is an invaluable trea- 
sury of homebred English. “ There is no book 
in our literature,” says Mr. Macaulay, “ on 
which we would so readllv stake the fame of the 
old, \xnpolluted English language; no book 
which shows so well how rich that language is in 
its own nroper wealth, and how little it has been 
improvea by that it has borrowed.” This is 
one secret of its strength. 

As a piece of imaginative dramatic literature 
it is unequalled. Lord Kaimes thinks it, in this 
respect, like Homer. Dr. Johnson, who “ hated” 
^ i^ead btooks through, made an exception in 
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favour of Bunyan, and when he had done wished 
it longer, noting that it begins very much like 
Dante. Disraeli calls its author the “ Spenser 
of the people.” Eranklin thinks that Defoe and 
Eichardson have imitated him ; while thousands 
of readers have been delighted with the style and 
the story, as was Dr. Adam Clarke when a 
mere boy, who have never seen down into the 
depth of its meaning. As a mere allegory, it is 
one of the most perfect, claiming and receiving 
imiversal admiration. 

Its chief charm, however, is its spiritual sig- 
nificance. The Pundit who (3ngagcd to trans- 
late it into Singhalese, was often so affected by 
the truths it taught as to be unable to proceed. 
The persecuted Christians of Ceylon and Mada- 
gascar have repeatedly gatliered strength from 
Eaithful’s history. “ ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ” 
says Toplady, “ is the finest allegory extant, de- 
scribing every stage of a Christian’s experience, 
from conversion to glory, in the most artless 
simplicity of language, yet peculiarly rich with 
spiritual unction It is, in short, a mas- 

terpiece of piety and genius. ” On the same 
ground. Dr. Arnold deemed it the wisest and 
one of the best books ever written. “ 1 cannot 
trust myself,” he used to say, “ to read the ac- 
count of Christian going up to the celestial gate, 
after his passage through the river of death. 

* The Pilgrim’s Progi’ess ’ seems to me a com- 
leto reflection of 8criptiu’c.” Aud this is its 
ighest praise. 

The lionoms thus given to Bunyan have not 
always been accorded to him. Cliarles the Se- 
cond spoke only the sentiments of his age when 
ho called him “the illiterate tinker,” though 
Dr. Owen nobly defended his humble friend. 
If ‘Whitbread, the friend of Chatham, bequeathed 
500h to the church at Bedford in honour of 
Bunyan’s memory, the coarse paper and poor 
printing of his books show that their readers 
were then chiefly among the lowest class. Only 
fifty years ago, Cowper said that he did not dare to 
name him in his verse, for fear of moving a sneer. 
Now, however, he occupies his proper place. 
The chief of living critics boldly reckons him one 
of the two minds of the seventeenth century that 
possessed the imaginative faculty in a high de- 
gree, John Milton being the other ; and within 
the last few years a statue has been awarded 
him in the new Houses of Parliament. The 
tinker of Elstow is now honoured as one of the 
great teachers of his country for all time. 

It is not without purpose we have associated 
the names of Baxter and Bunyan. Both lived 
in the some trying times ; both served God with 
their whole hearts; both mourned over a di- 
vided church, and contended earnestly for umon ; 
both were confessors for truth in prison, and 
had persecution led them to the stwe, neither 
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would have flinched from tihs fiery triaL Yet 
do not seem to have met on earth. Bunyan 
never mentions Baxter; nor Baxter, Bunyan. 
Now, no doubt, they know and love each other ; 
and their books may well lie on the same table, 
and circulate together in the same household. 
If you vrish to Imow what “ The Saint’s Best ’* 
is, read Baxter. If you wish to know the road 
to it, read Bunyan. From either, and especiallv 
from the two, you may learn more perfectly both 
the way and tne end. Header, have you done 
this? 


A SUNDAY IN HOME. 

'We may often judge of the spiritual life and 
wealth of our souls by the extent to which we 
really honour and love the Lord’s day. This is a 
touchstone of personal religion, and the religion 
of fiunilies may be measured by the same test. 
While the godless household spends the Sunday 
either in weariness or in dissipation, the blessed 
cheerful sabbath of a pious family will always 
-Uustrate, more or less, what the hpcstle John 
felt when he “ was in the spirit on the Lord’s 
day.” So, again, with cities and nations. You 
may judge of the commerce or industry of a 
town in the week-day, but you must spend a 
Sunday in it, and see how that day is sanctified 
by the people, if you would rightly estimate their 
religious condition. 

Thus viewed, it is indeed a most sad and 
solemn lesson to pass a Sunday in Home. Here 
you find the papacy claiming to be the centre of 
truth and spiritual power, with all its vast 
machinery fully developed and in uncontrolled 
activity, with cardinals, bishops, priests, monks, 
and nuns, by thousands. Here is a people 
wholly subject to this system for hundreds of 
years, receiving from it alone their laws, wor- 
ship, and literature, and toleratiug no others. 
And what, then, is the result ? How is the 
Lord’s day honoured by the men and women 
who inhabit modem Eome ? Let us sec. 

Before going forth on Sunday morning, in this 
city, a careful study of Q-od’s word and earnest 
private devotion will he found more than usually 
needed by the traveller. And it is well, there- 
fore, that the Englishman in Italy is now 
generally allowed to carry his Bible, though 
every other book may be taken from him. 
Never is the wonderful richness of the Scripture 
romises so well understood as when the soul 
as been denied all other spiritual food, and 
caused to rely on the Saviour’s near presence 
for satisfaction, peace, and joy. And, again, on 
the other hand, the means and ordinances, such 
M public worship, friendly Christian intercourse, 
^red study, and works of charity — ^not one of 


these will be ever sufficiently valued until we 
have l^n restrained in their use or altogether 
deprived of them for a season. It was thus, we 
remember, on a Sunday passed in Syracuse. 
There was no Protestant service. Ime rain 
prevented us from leavii^ the hotel all day. 
No Englishman or American was in the tovm, 
and our only feUow-travellers were two Dutch 
Eomanists, who had evidently resolved not to 
talk about relimon. A dance was held down 
stairs. Next door the theatre was open, and 
the music resounded through the house, while 
the streets were crowded by a noisy mob, shout- 
ing their rude welcome to a newly-arrived arch- 
bishop. We had already surrendered to the 
police all our Christian books and tracts, except 
an English Bible. Thus the life-giving word 
remained to feed upon ; “ for man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word of Hod.” 

It is under such circumstances that we learn 
to value our privileges, and to wonder at the 
fervour of the early Christians, who lived in an 
ungodly time, without many of the blessings we 
enjoy, and among people whose conduct must 
have “ vexed their righteous souls.” How often 
must Paul and James and John have passed 
their Sundays amidst vain, cruel, Hod-hating 
men, given up to the world and ” abominable 
idolatry ! ” 

In going to the English church at Borne, we 
found all the shops open in the streets, and the 
noise and hammering of wheelwrights and car- 
penters went on precisely as usual. The masons 
were building as on the day before, and the 
billiard-balls rattled in the cafes. It will be said, 
perhaps, “ Why many of the shops in London 
are open on Sundays and we confess the fact 
with sorrow. But, it must he recollected that 
in this country a law to promote Sunday observ- 
ance must be sanctioned by the irreligious^ as well 
as by those who profess scriptural Christianity ; 
whereas, in Borne, the pope, who claims to be tne 
vicar of Christ, and ougnt to be the very focus 
of spiritual religion, has full power, if he chooses, 
at once to order the Lord’s day to be outwardly 
observed. Hence we find that Home dcseci'ates 
sabbath wUlingly. And as we see merchants and 
shopmen busy, and manufactures proeeediug as 
usual, we observe that Eome makes Sunday a day 
of secular work. 

The English church is outside the walls of 
Borne. No Protestant public worship is allowed 
to be carried on in the city, so that another 
answer to our (question respeotiog the obsertance 
of the Sunday is foimd to be this : Home wiU not 
tolerate^ even on the Lord's day." The congregation 
at this church was large and attentive, but we 
regret to say there was a sad want of plainness 
of speech m deliveriog the message of tiie 
gospel, and a lariL of earnestneBS in worsbippmg 
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Him ttHo lent it* It is tod ti^ that Home’s 
fo rrhftli^ ofteai iolEiBob thode who reside within 
her or through the countiy. “ Be not ye 
partake d her sins.*’ Betum^ from dinrch 
we lidliced that ahops were closing, but it 
wai oidy Iduit the people might leave bu^^ss for 
pleasure,. Some were bbuM for a military 
m the lice’s g^ens, oi^exa for a b^oon 
ascent, OThers for a lottery-drawing, but most of 
them fot a sj>ectacle provided by the govern- 
ment if^lf ; and we saw most clearly that Home 
makes BMay a day of worldly amusement. 

Ode or two cardmals passed us on their way 
to St. Peter's; their cloaks were red, their 
stocking red, their gloves red, their umbrellas 
red, and even the reins of their coach horses 
were jred. It was impossible not to be reminded 
by this prevailing colour of the “ scarlct-c( (loured 
beast, full of names Of blasphem^^, having seven 
heads and ten horns.” liev. xvii. 8. The pope 
himself then passed, and the people knelt to 
“our Lord G-od the pope;” for this is “the 
name of blasphemy ” they rive him. And when 
we looked around upon “ the seven mountains ” 
(ver. 9) upon which the city is built, we could 
not but sav with St. John: “"When I saw her, 
I wondered with great admiration.” Thus Rome 
makes Sunday a day of pomp, vanity, and impiety. 

The afternoon being spent in private reading, 
we endeavoured in the evening to reach the 
quiet fields near the ruins of Caesar’s palace, so 
as to avoid the constant bustle of the sight- 
seeing crowd. Suddenly, however, we came 
upon a long procession of monks, nearly three 
thousand in number, and each carrying a candle, 
and singing in Latin verse, while bands played 
and flags waved over the crowd. These, poor 
meii were carrying the relics of one saint to 
visit dStud remains of another. The decayed bones 
'were borne aloft under a costly pall, and beside 
a ^ven image. Down knelt the people, and 
as tfe words came tch our minds, “ Thou shalt 
not duwti to &em/* anotheii? answer was 
givcdi to Otir question — Rome makes the Sunday 
a day of idolatry** 

Soon we reached the beautiful arch of Titus, 
in the inner side of which is one of the most 
interesting sculptures in the world. The sub- 
ject representcQ is the triumph of the Homan 
legions after the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
armies of Titus, and in one compartment the 
soldiers are shovm in the act of carrying off the 
sacred vessels from the temple. In the fore- 
ground we notice them beaiing a candlestick 
i^h sit branches, fashioned, precisely according 
to the command recorded in Exodus xxv. 32 ; 

and six branches shall come out of the side of 
it.” The upright piece in the centre is not 
Oottlited as a “ branch,” although from the men- 
tSotf of the ** seyen Idmps,” a few vetS^s ftirthet 


on, it appears to have eifriM a light like the 
rest. ^ 

These carved stones ought snrel^ to l^k a 
lesson to the modem Bomane and to us. The 
ancient Israelites were punished as a people 
because of their national sins, the thought 
of this awful punishment in prospect eauabd our 
L5rd to weep as he sat “over against the hity” 
on the leafy Olivet, and looked upon its gl^ous 
palaces, so soon to be levelled with the gtoimd. 
“ 0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem! that killes^ the 
prophets,” was his meek expostulation with the 
wicked city, though his divine wisdom knew that 
the men were even then within its gates, who in 
a few hours afterwards were to scourge and 
buffet and crucify the Lord of Glory. Yet he 
wept for them : what wondrous love 1 But this 
candlestick, home away from the smouldering 
temple by the enemies of the Israelites, tells 
us also that God wiU especially punish Borne, 
according to his threatening to wie church at 
Ephesus : “I will come imto thee quickly, and 
will remove thy candlestick out of its place, 
except thou repent.” Bev. ii. 6. 

We found the shade most pleasant in the green 
fields. The apostle Paul may have walked in 
these very meadows ; no doubt the early Chris- 
tians used them frequently, for the catacombs in 
which they were forced to live arc close to the 
place. These thoughts carried us back to Nero’s 
time, and to the horrible persecutions by which 
the martyrs’ blood was shed, and “ the seed of 
the church” was sown. The poor Bomans 
now-a-days are not allowed to use the Bible 
which would tell them the truths these martyrs 
died for ; but the records of the catacomb which 
Christians cut in the stone are themselves very 
scriptural. Many hundred plates containing these 
ranged on the walls of a gallery in the 
Tatican, and opposite to them are tombstones 
similarly shined, but covered with in- 

scriptions. How marvellous is the mnbi^ce 
between these two sets of , infimoriohr, of the 
dead I The pagans who liveil in wealth, 
and luxury, died as if leaping into the dark, and 
loft their friends to sorrow “as those 'who have 
no hope,” while tho poor despised and tortured 
Christians “ fell asleep ” in a sure and blessed 
hope of everlasting life, and their friends wrote 
on these marble testaments their joyful faith in 
the Lord who was crucified for them. ^ j 

And now we may have seen that, with tlte 
punishment of the Jews and the testimony of 
martyred Christians, both cut in stone and left 
before her eyes, Borne still dishonours the Lord’# 
day by maldng it a day of seci^. work, of 
amusement, of pomp, vanity, , impiety, and 
idolatry, and doubtless we arp ama^.at this 
bold desecration of God’s day and wilful neglect 
of hia judgments. 
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But what use do we make of the day ? How 
do we* intend to spend the rest of this very 
Sundi^ P With Bibles to read, sanctuaries to 
attendC schools to tet^h, sick to visit, a covenant 
God to commune with, and man to benefit, on 
this the best of days for works of charity and 
love, are we going to allow self, the world, or 
Satan, to have dominion over us ? 

Popery is not alone at Home ; but its seeds 
are in every heart, and are ever ready to spring 
up like tares, choking the good seed of the 
kmgdoin. tTnless through the death and life of 
Jesus Cl^t our souls are saved, and by his 
Holy Spirit we are bom again; unless W the 
grace of Gk)d the Bather, Son, and Holy Q^host, 


our bodies and souls arc sanctified unto eternal 
life, we, with all our high privileges, shall find 
our last end to be a far worse fate than that of 
those who never had the light and truth which 
we neglect. 


What asre the vvays of Providence but the dohigi of a 
fi’iend whoso kindness is over awake and active, and 
always moat so when we are most in want of it. Wa may 
often be at a loss to see the wisdom or the goodness of 
(>od in our trials ; but when we take our station at the 
cross, and contemplate the unutterable tendemees and 
love, and the depths of wisdom whioliare there dispkiyedt 
we rest satisfied that be who thus loved us can Xievev 
nuure us and can never cease to care for us.— Russell, 




miAV THE PULPIT IN THE 
jWHW FAMILY. 
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righteouii uball flourish like the ^Im tree ; lie 
V IEhIv RTow like a cedar in Lebanon, 'lliuse that bo 

jb VDr planted in the house of the Lord, shall flourish in the 
VlWoourts of our God. They shall still bring forth fruit in old 
AW age ; they shall be fat and flourishing. Ptalm xcii. 12-14. 

Wr 2. The illustration used in our text implies 
that Christians shall be great. Of all the trees 
of Palestine, none could compare with the 
palm and cedar for greatness; they were the 
giants of the plantal realm. Many of the people 
of Israel were familiar with the oak of Bashan ; 
but it had no pretensions to the grandeur of the 
palm or cedar. Both were magnificent objects ; 
each rising generally to the height of one hun- 
dred feet, some higher; while the cedar spread its 
branches over a space still wider than its height. 
Man loves to be great ; it is an innate tendency, 
and is not to bo despised. God made him 
for it, and holds it out before him as an attain- 
ment. But how much is the character of true 
greatness mistaken ! We would not exhibit, as its 
examples, such men as Alexander, or Cmsar, or 
Napoleon — men whose greatness rose on the ruins 
of tlie property, happiness, and lives of thousands 
of their fellow- beings. It is not that which dazzles 
the vulgar eye, and is sounded by the world’s 
trump of fame. When two of our Lord’s dis- 
ciples came to him, desiring exalted positions, 
he taught them that real greatness consists in 
likeness to himself, in sufferings and service. 
. God said of John the Baptist, “he shall be great 
in tiie sight of the Lord ;” but how unlike those 
whom the world so denominate was the sublime 
ascetic of the wilderness, with “ his raiment of 
camel’s hair, and a leathern girdle about his 
loins, and his meat locusts and wild honey!” 
Yet he was God’s commissioned messenger to 
turn the hearts of a careless and formal people 
to the Lord their God — to awake the Sadducee 
irom his material dream, and the Pharisee li'om 
his self-righteous slumber, to an earnest spiri- 
tual repentance. He should be great; for ho 
was to usher in the present Messiah, and to feel 
it his highest glory to decrease before his rising 
lustre. Saul of Tarsus was once in pursuit of 
the greatness of the world; when, young, 
learned, ardent, and courageous, relying on his 
Hebrew descent and eminent virtue, ho bore 
with pride the commission from the chief priests 
Upd elders, to scatter the Christians and exter- 
ipiUiAte the Christian name; but what was 
•ft^wards his own estimate of this P Hear him 


in Phil. iii. 8: “Yea, doubtless, niid I count 
all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord; for whom 
I have suffered the loss of all things, and do 
count them but dung that I may vmi Christ.” 
How widely diflerent in external circumstances 
the man who was trusted by the opulent and 
powerful of his countrymen with a commission 
of such importance, and the man who was 
counted “the offscouring of all things,” “having 
no certain dwelling-place,” in constant perils 
wherever he moved, “ in hunger and thirst, in 
cold and nakedness, in prisons frequent, in 
deaths oft !” Yet, mark the blessings scattered 
round his path in this later period; sec the 
cities of Asia receiving the mess^e of truth 
from his lips, and turning “ from idols to serve 
the living and true God;” see Greece, turning 
from its profound philosophies, and the magic 
creations of its art, to hear him discourse of a 
wisdom more sublime than then* philosophers 
knew, and of him “ who is chiefest among ten 
thousand, and altogether lovely.” Mark the 
chiu*che8 which rise, under the influence of his 
powerful ministry, to be centres of light and 
influence to the world around ; see the civiliza- 
tion, the happiness, vrhich spring up in tbe 
train of the Clu’istianity it is ms high privilege 
to bear to the Gentile nations; then, behold 
its wide-spread and permanent continuance at 
this day, and you have before you the monu- 
ment wnich attests the greatness of this man ; 
whose name, though ho died a martyred prisoner 
at Home, shall live when those of conquerors 
and kings shall be blotted from human memory ; 
yea, shall live through undying ages. This is 
time greatness. Beautifully do the heaven- 
aspiring palm, and the wide-spreading, earth- 
embracing ced^, represent to us such a character, 
who, while his soul soars aloft to that -upper 
region, scorning the pleasures and gratifications 
of this lower wmrld, yet extends his embracing 
love over all below, and seeks to take in his 
arms the meanest of the human brotherliood, 
and lift them to the same heaven with himsclfl 
3. The illustration also suggests beauty. They 
are beautiful. Bising from the rocky mountain, 
and spreading abroad its branening arms, 
covered with evergreen foliage, o^•er the savage 
desolation around, the cedar was a most at- 
tractive object. But still moi’e Iwautiful was 
the palm. Springing up in the wilderness, ris- 
ing erect to the height of one hundred feet, its 
straight and stately trunk presented to the eye 
a model of delicate elegance ; while its crown of 
feathery leaves, like nodding oatrioh-plumes, 
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vmtms to and fro in the breeze, seemed to boi^ 
toiih^eseit sands around* And this beauty 
was greatly enhanced when the brilliant white 
flowers appeared among its dark gr^n foliage, 
to be succeeded again by its ruby fruit. Can it 
be questioned, then, that the psalmist intended 
to convey the idea of beauty P And who would 
not wish to be beautiful P But beauty, in 
human beings, does not consist merely in form 
and colour. You may look on a face, where 
every line is perfect and every tint exquisite ; 
but there broo^ over it all the shade of discon- 
tent; or you catch, even amid its smiles, the 
transient expression of a settled peevishness ; 
or perhaps, while the countenance pleases, you 
are startled with tones of voice destitute of that 
sweet, rich melody which indicates a beautiful 
soul, and charms the listening ear. You cannot 
say, you have met with beauty there. Beauty 
dwells in the soul, and is revealed in expression. 
The sunny glance, the glow of a happy coun- 
tenance, the tones of sympathetic kindness, or 
of flowing joy ; these reveal a soul truly har- 
monious, and, therefore, truly beautiful. 'I’he 
countenance may be plain, and its lines far from 
faultless, but the inward spirit comes forth and 
wraps the external form in a halo of supernal 
loveliness. Eeligion gives this beauty. Its first 
principle is, supreme love to God, lifting the 
soul above this lower world, and thus imparting 
to it a heavenly dignity. It enjoys a peace 
within — “the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding, keeping the heart and mind 
through Jesus Christ,” saving it from tho 
storms of passion and the contortions of rage. 
It possesses and manifests a benevolence, which 
likens it to him who went about doing good, 
and who is “ altogether lovely.” In its cha- 
racter, too, are sweetly blended that meek 
humility which springs irom a consciousness of 
redemption from sin, with that calm and trust- 
ing confidence of filial relation to God which 
giyes strength and elevation; while its eye is 
Hghted with a glowing hope which fills the soul, 
through all the circumstances of life, with a 
deep, unfailing joy. This is moral beauty. It 
shows itself in sweetness of temper, in expan- 
siv^ess of charity, in meekness of resignation, 
in constaiicy of faith, and in a consistency of de- 
ortment which, as a zone, compresses and 
inds together all its graces. 

4. The expressions of our text, suggest |)ro- 
duotweness. The palm is a fruit-beanng tree, 
and remarkably productive ; some yielding, 
annually, three hundred weight of dates. It also 
sends forth from its roots a vast number of 
suckers ; so that from one palm, favourably cir- 
cumstanced, there has ariaen, in the course of 
time, a little ^ve of its own species. How ap- 
propriately dds deseoribes the character and 


action of the true Ohristian! Ev^ anxioiis 
that others may enjoy the blessings he hhnsdf 
has tasted, he labours, in season and out of 
season, that men may be led to seek the grace 
of God's salvation ; and thus surrounds himself 
with others like-minded, to spread the Bavipur's 
praise. There is no period more suitable for 
this exercise than youth. It is the season of 
activity ; when ceaseless action can be endured ; 
when the emotions are lively and vigorous; 
and when the influences of young afiectiou are 
owerful in proportion as they are uninjured 
y the gross and hardening influences of the 
world. The youthftil Christian who seeks to 
lead others to God may expect no trivial 
success. 

6. The idea of usefulness also is peculiarly 
prominent. Humboldt tells us of the palm, 
that it yields “wine, vinegar, oil, farinaceous 
food and sugar, timlxir also, and ropes, and 
mats, and paper ho adds that “ no trees are so 
abundant in fruit, even without the aid of culti- 
vation,” and also “that the native Indians 
near tbe hanks of the Orinoco give evidence of 
a fruitflil palm year, by a corresponding im- 
provement in tlioir health and appearance.” 
Gibbon tells us that tho natives of Syria 
speak of three hundred and sixty uses to which it 
can be applied. Its shade refreshes the tra- 
veller ; its leaves form his couch ; its trunk 
and boughs can bo made into fences and walls 
for his prot('ction, or fire for his comfort; its 
fruit supplies him with a delicious and nutri- 
tious food for his own use ; while its stones are 
ground as provender for his camels. 

Usefulness is the leading thought of the true 
Christian. He lives not unto himself. The 
religion which he possesses is of a diftusive cha- 
racter. He is described as “the salt of the- 
earth,” as “ the light of the world.” Eeligion 
is not to be shut up in the heart of its possessor, 
and enjoyed there alone ; but its influence is to 
spread abroad, to enlighten and bless. Chris- 
tians are the benevolent of the earth, redressing 
grievances, supplying wants, raising the fallen, 
comforting the disconsolate, and rescuing the 
wanderer. To them the oppressed look for de- 
liverance, and look not in vain. “ The blessing 
of him that is ready to perish” cometh upon 
them. Christian influence has broken the 
chain of the slave ; has ameliorated the condition 
of the prisoner ; has erected the ragged*Bcho(fl, 
and sought out the victims of vice and ignorance, 
to confer on them the advantages of knowledge 
and truth and purity. In every relation of life, 
religion is useful. It proves itseE* so in the 
arent, in the restraints it exercises, in the mild 
ut Ann and consistent rule, in the lessons and 
examples of holiness and love by which it seeks 
to repress all sinlul tend^dcs, and “thdn up 
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tbe child in the nurture and admonition of the 
^rd;” while the child, Rowing up under its 
influence, yields ready and joyous obedience — 
the most lovely feature of youthful character. 
It makes the master just and kind, and the 
servant respectful and faithful, each remember- 
ix^ they have a Master in heaven ; and thus it 
binds together, in delicious harmony, the house- 
hold in which it has its seat, furthering its 
interests and promoting its advantage. It 
would be tedious to enumerate the various de- 
tails of its utility; uniting friends in higher 
relations; producmg probity in tlie merchant, 
faithfulness in the clerk, and a tempered justice 
in the magistrate; conducting the administra- 
tion, in the legislature, on principles of upright- 
ness; and thus, by “righteousness, exalting a 
nation.” 

One part of its usefulness is not to be for- 
gotten. Standing in the desert, and rising in 
the midst of its scorching sands, the palm tree, 
notwithstanding, grows near water, and though 
it seems to have no nutriment but what the 
sands can yield, yet its roots strike downi to the 
cooling spring beneath. Hence, as Laborde 
expresses it, “ it is in this respect as a friendly 
light-house, ^diiig the traveller to the spot 
where water is to be found.” The Scriptures 
oint out this associatiou. The children of 
srael “came to Elim, where were twelve wells 
of water, and threescore and ten palm trees ; and 
they encamued there by the w'aters.” Exod. xv. 
27. It is thus with the Christian. Himself de- 
riving his life and strength from tlie secret source 
of Divine refreshment, he is fitted to guide the 
thirsty to the only source of supply ; and seems 
to occupy his most appropriate position while 
standing and crying, “ Ho ! every one that 
.thirsteth, come ye to the waters.” 

The cedar also is useful. After adorning the 
mountain’s brow% and freighting the air with its 
rich aromatic fragrance, (which made the cedars of 
Lebanon so celebrated,) like the fame of the godly 
character influencing from afar, the timber was 
used for many purposes of building and ornament. 
It preserves all it touches from tho insidious 
destruction of tho pre^ng worm; illustrating 
to us the conserving influence of the righteous, 
as the salt of the earth. How many a soul, won 
by their holy conversation, has become devoted 
to God I How' many a young man and w’oman, 
by their wise counsel and aflectionate guidance, 
have been saved “ from the paths of the de- 
stroyer I’ ’ W eak resolves have been strengthened, 
and temptation’s power disarmed, in the presence 
of the calm might of a consistent Chrisraan life. 

6. Our last thought is, that the figures of the 
psalmist also suggest dvrabUity, The palm 
fives ojx through three and four generations, 
yielding supplies to each ; and its best fruit is 


produced when it is about a inmdred years old. 

“ They shall still bring forth fruit in old 
they shall be fat and flourishing.” The cedar 
surpasses almost aU trees in longevity. Borne 
of those which still stand on Lebanon are 
supposed to belong to the Biblical times. Its 
timber also is not so subject, to decay as other 
timber, and is never eaten by worms ; hence its 
use in the temple of the Lord, which was 
designed to bo a lasting structure. Both the 
cedar and the palm are evergreen. Though 
the one grows on snowy Lebanon, and feels its 
wintry rigours, and the other on the arid 
desert, where the scorching simoom’s blast sweeps 
by, neither lose their leafy honours nor their 
verdant hues ; illustrating, by their combination 
ill our text, the power of true religion to main- 
tain its joy in God amidst the widest varieties 
of circumstance. The happiness of the Chris- 
tian is perennial. It is not affected by the tem- 
poral changes around, but is .ever dirawn from 
Divine supplies. And it is carried into old age. 
The palm, too, is an emblem of victory ; and 
when others droop, the Christian lifts his head in 
triumphant assurance and joyous hope. Thus 
stands he, living and flourishing in the freshness 
of youth, diffusing around the healthful fragrance 
of a holy and lovely character, and pointing the 
way to a world where all is perpetual youtli 
and immortal joy. 

Header, are you “righteous?” Are your 
sius forgiven ? Do you love God ? Are you 
bom again by his Holy Spirit? Are you 
“planted in the house of the Lord?” If not, 
let me iiitreat you to flee, at once, to Christ for 
])ardou. He loved you, he gave himself for you; 
believe iu him, and be saved; then shall you be 
as the palm and tho cedar, growing up in a 
Divine greatness and beauty into everlasting 
life and triumpb. Especially, dear young reader, 
lay these things to heart, and ponder them well ; 
they are for you. May the full meaning of our 
text be realized in your happy and glorious life, 
for ever. 


THE GIPSY’S EMEND. 

The late Rev. James Crabb, of Southampton,* 
apart from tho esteem iu which he was held in 
that town, the principal scene of his labours for 
the last twenty years of his life, was well 
known throughout England as the Gipsies* 
friend; it having been his great honour to 
aw'akcn a deep interest in tho spiritual welfore 
of that much neglected race. lie was bom on 
the IfSth of April, 1 774, at Wilton, in Wiltshire, 
in wdiich town his father conducted an extensive 

* A Memoir of the Reverend JatHM Onbb. By John 
Rodell, of linooln’s Inn. Lmidhnt Walton. 
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buiainesB fus a clothier. Mauy years after this 
period, his parents and other members of his 
family received, through his instrumentality, the 
blessings of the gospel of Christ, and, conse* 
quently, his youth had not the advantage of 
parental guidance in “ the way of truth.** At 
an early age his heart was impressed with the 
solemn realties of eternity ; he had an extra- 
ordinary* revei*enco for the ministers of Christ, 
and, like many who have become eminent in the 
gospel ministry, it was one of his youthful occu- 
pations to assemble his playmates and preach to 
them on their conduct and their duties. His 
early religious impressions were strengthened 
by the faithful teaching of Mr. Hook, a minister 
in his native towoi, who instructed him in his 
catechism. His father had, at this time, so 
great a horror of religion, in its earnest mani- 
festations, that he used all his influence to check 
the “ methodism** of his sou, whose seriousness 
was uliitbrmly regarded as hypocrisy. Dis- 
couraged by this opposition, he soon fell into 
the company of youths who were imder no 
restraint, and by whom the natural corruption 
of his heart was developed, and evil habits were 
formed. 

In his fourteenth year, his father apprenticed 
him to an avowed Socinian, under whose roof 
one of his associates was an infldel, another a 
erson who had professed religion but had 
eclined from it; he, in consequence, soon 
found himself* w'alking “in the counsel of the 
ungodly,” ' and, but for divine mercy, •would 
soon have occupied the “seat of the scornful.” 
From this perilous condition he was aroused by 
a thunder-storm, which passed over the city of 
Salisbury one night in the month of November, 
1 790, at'ter he had retired to rest, its fury driving 
him and many of the inhabitants from their 
beds. It is not in the power of the phenomena 
of nature, however grand or terrific, to convert 
the soul to God. The prophet Elijah tells us of 
“ a great and strong wind which rent the moun- 
tains, and brake in pieces tlie rocks before the 
Lord; but the Lord was not in the wind: 
and after the wind an earthquake; but the 
Lord was not in the earthquake.*’ It may 
be that most of those who were aroused from 
their midnight slumbers by the thunder of 
that fearful night, os soon as its echoes had 
expired, laid aside their fears, and returned to 
their dreams and their sinful neglect of God. 
The impressions made on James Crabb were 
more abiding. He forthwith abandoned his 
sinful companions, discontinued attcndauce at a 
Sociniau chapel, aud sought the Lord in earnest. 

From this- period, he became a constant at- 
tendant at the house of God, and was associated 
with a number of pious youths, iu company 
with whom he used to attend an early meeting 


for devotion, before the business of each day 
began. He now was enabled to give himself up 
to the Saviour, and cleave to him as his future 
Lord and Master. 

Hia diary records his religious history from 
this period, aud enables us to view the interior 
of his spiritual nature, engaged as it was with 
those struggles which mark the earliest part of 
the Christian’s course, while he is contending 
against the foes ho has hitherto been treating us 
friends.’ His soul was now wakened up by the 
Divine Spirit, and his breathings after God, and 
diligence in tho pursuit of heavenly wisdom aud 
grace, were ardent and unwearied. 

Mr. Crabb bad attached himself to the "Wes- 
leyan Methodist body, and soon endeavoured to 
make himself useful, by communicating to others 
the gospel which he had liimself been made a 
artaker of. At the age of twenty-one, having, 
y the payment of twenty pounds, bought his 
indentures eighteen months before bis ap- 
prenticeship expired, he was accepted as a 
preacher by tlie Wesleyan Conference, afld ap- 
pointed as an itinerant for the district of Poole, 
Swannage, and the Isle of Portland. He states 
that bis circuit embraced the whole of the Isle 
of Wight, extended as far into the Andover 
circuit as within nine miles of Newbury iu 
Berks, and within fifteen miles of Salisbury. 
“ Then in the east of Portsmouth we had what 
M as called a mission, M'hich ran up within thirty 
miles of London.” In traversing the Surrey 
and Sussex part of his circuit, he had between 
three and four hundred miles to walk in six 
•weeks, at a time vhen he M^as far from strong. 
His diary sboM S that one da}’ lie M alked twenty- 
seven miles, another thirty, and another forty, 
in order to fulfil his appointments. Writing on 
the 10th of April, 1795, he s^ s ; “ I have walked 
iu journeys in the cause of God more than thir- 
teen Iiundred miles, ridden above eiglit hundred, 
and made voyages of one hundred miles. Lord, 
what am I that thou art mindful of me, or 
deignest to visit me! I have now been a 
servant of God betvi^eeu four and five years, 
and a preacher between two and three ; but, 
alas ! how few of my days have been really de- 
voted to God.” 

There are times in the history of tho church 
of Christ when it becomes tlie duty of his ser- 
vants to sacrifice their health, and even to kv 
down their lives, for the Saviour’s sake— to drink 
of his cup and •bo be baptised with his baptism ; 
but in or^ory circumstances Christians are not 
released from the obligation to observe the kwa 
of health, that they may serve God “in their 
bodies ” as well as “ with their spirits, which are 
his.” At the outset of his career as a preacher, 
James Crabb was veiy neglectful of the means 
of preserving health and life, and, but for a 
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merciful Providence, would have fallen a victim 
to his own imprudence, instead of living to 
threescore years and ten, and being honoured 
with eminent usefulness, especially in the latter 
part of his history. His own record of the 
earlier years of his itinerant is replete with 
illustrations of this neglect of self-preservation. 
At one time he s^s : “ Towards the middle of 
the day I set out for Freshwater. It was very 
wet and dirty all the way, and I was soon wet 
through. Though it was a little way from Yar- 
mouth to Freshwater, yet with the wind, rain, 
and dirt, and want of food, I was worn out with 
weakness, so that I was obliged to take rest by 
leaning against a gate. 1 searched the almost 
barren hedges for provision, and when I could 
find any it was very acceptable.” Two days 
later he says : “ This day, going from one place 
to another, I walked nearly twenty miles. I 
have been wet through every day since I set oft‘, 
have not had a bit of meat since Tuesday, and 
sometimes hedge-fruit was a substitute for every- 
thing. I find it good to mortify my body ; it 
brings my spirit into subjection.” On the 2()th of 
November, 1795, he writes : “ After preaching, 
I had three miles to walk, and through water 
almost all the way. On the road 1 was so 
fatigued with walking, preaching, and want of 
fooa, that I could hardly stand: once I fell 
down with weakness. Oh my G-od ! it is good 
to bear a little for thee : I am not wortliy to bo 
thus honoured.” 

In consequence of this constant neglect and 
exposure, he was laid aside from his beloved 
work, and his friends feared he was falling into 
consumption; but, by the Divine blessing on 
the rest he enjoyed in his father’s house, and on 
the means adopted for his recovery, his good con- 
stitution was preserved from breaking down, and 
it was his privilege to resume his home missionary 
labours. 

His diary at this period contains his warm 
aspirations after eminent lioliness, and records 
the hours of delightful communion he spent with 
God in secret. It appears as if his soul was 
being prepared for the high spirituality and de- 
votedness which marked his future career, and 
for the patient endurance of the trials through 
which he had to pass. 

On the 6th of April, 1798, he was united in 
marriage to a Christian lady, who, by her wise 
and prudent counsel, and her zealous cooperation 
in his labours of Christian philanthropy, greatly 
contributed to the eminent usefulness of his 
after life. 

Soon after his marriage he erected a chapel in 
his native town, capable of holding five himdred 
persons, in which he preached once or twice on 
the sabbath, and once or oftener during the 
week* He was unwearied in hia labours at 


■Wilton, until the birth of his first child, when, 
as he reaped no ministerial income, he felt it his 
duty to accept the proposal of his father and 
elder brother, and enter into partnership with 
them in their husiness as clothiers. His mind, 
however, was not fitted so to transact the ordi- 
nary afiairs of the world as to maintain at the 
same time its spirituality, and we find him, soon 
after he had entered into this engagement, com- 
plaining that the spirit of the world came upon 
him, and broke into his private devotions ; that he 
grew vain in his imagination, and “proposed 
things too high in worldly matters.” There are 
many eminent servants of God who are able to 
conduct the business of the shop and the count- 
ing-house, or even public affairs, preserving in the 
midst of all a devout and holy frame of mind ; not 
“slothful in business,” but “fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.” Mr. Crabb, however, was 
evidently not of this number. His experience in 
the ardent pursuit of his occupation, first as a 
clothier with his father, and afterwards as a 
dyer and seller of broadcloths on his own 
account, was most unsatisfactory. 

In his first secular business he took a journey 
to Holland, Flanders, and France, with a view to 
establish a foreign trade, but his exertions were 
unsuccessful ; and, owing to losses from the war 
which had just terminated, the change of fashion 
which deteriorated the stock, and other painful 
causes, the firm into which ^Ir. Crabb had 
entered became bankrupt. Very instructive is 
the observation which be makes on this dis- 
tressing part of his history. Having referred to 
his conscious integrity, and his assurance that 
God would carry him through all trials, he says 
that ho “ went to his final examination like a 
erson going to a wedding;” but adds: “It 
ad been more to the credit of religion had I 
been suitably affected with my position ; and I 
believe had t been so, my subsequent troubles 
would not have been so heavy and so lasting.” 
These trials were not without their use, and the 
discipline through whicli he had to pass appears 
to have been the means of giving him more prac- 
tical wisdom, more humbleness of mind, and more 
stability of character, thus preparing him for 
perseverance in the arduous engagements on 
which he W'as afterwards to enter. 

Having relinquished his secular occupations, 
ho opened a school at Eumscy, and being 
favoured with great success, took a larger house 
near tho town, and engaged mi able assistant. 
Ho laboured diligently foi’ the instruction of his 
pupils in the truths of Christianity, and was the 
instrument of imparting to many of them the 
highest wisdom. For many years he pursued 
this avocation, preaching on the sabbaths in 
Bumsey and its vicinity, endeavouring, by 
various means which his ingenious mind con- 
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laciyed, to promote the true and highest interests 
of the people among whom he dwelt. 

Thus he continued, doing the work which the 
Lord had assijaped to him, until the rear 1822, 
when we find him saying : God has been deep- 
ening his work in my soul for some months past. 
I know it fipom the sense of my weakness and 
nothingness. 1 am less than nothing : God has 
sanctified my affeotions and subdued my will. 1 
leel for souls as I never felt before. The time 
is coming when I shall, 1 think, be wholly given 
to God in my labours. Oh Lord ! ^ive me un- 
^ring directions.” This history will illustrate 
the truth that “ before honour is humility.” We 
shall now see the cloud arising, and behold the 
Shepherd of Israel, who leadeth Joseph like a 
flock, guiding the footsteps of this true Israelite, 
according to his own promise ; “ I will bring the 
blind by a way that they knew not ; I will lead 
them in paths that they have not known : I will 
make dM’kness light before them, and crooked 
things straight. These things will I do unto 
them, and not forsake them.” 


THE DERBY. 

My first visit to London was upon a thirty-first 
of May, the day of the celebrated race for “ The 
Derby” at Epsom. Although accustomed for 
many years to regard the ract'-course as a scene 
of unmitigated evil, such as all who really honour 
God and “tremble at his word” must avoid, the 
thought of this race was, during the day, per- 
petually present to my mind. Indeed, it could 
sc:u*coly have been otherwise, as it was in one 
■v^ay or another unceasingly obtruded. It formed, 
0**1 a matter of course, the leading topic of con- 
versation in the railway carriage by which I had 
(jome to to\sTi. A friend whom I had been, 
anxious to see had, I found upon inquiry, left in 
the morning for Epsom. Another, whom I was 
so fortunate as to find at home, and to secure as 
my guide to some of the wonders of the metro- 
polis, exprt'ssed his regi^et that I should see the 
streets — thronged as they appeared to me — ^to 
disadvantage ; as “ all the world,” he assured 
me, “had gone to see the running for the 
Derby.” As we passed in the afternoon through 
one of the busy thoroughfares, I particulany 
noticed a group of men standing before a window, 
and gazing intently upon a paper posted there- 
upon. This J founa to be the name of the winning 
horse at “the Derby,” which had just been tele- 
graphed to town ; and it needed but a glance at 
their countenances, strongly, in some instances 
painfully, expressive of disi^pointment, vexation, 
and in one or two almost, if not altogether, of 
despair, to Ipiow that they were betters who had 
lost. Again 1 was demrons of effecting an 


entrance, by a member’s ticket, to the House of 
Commons, and of hearing a debate ; but 1 found 
that for that evening I was doomed to disap- 
pointment, as, according to invariable custom, 
there was no liouse, in order that our senators 
might recreate themselves by witnessing the 
running for “the Derby.”* Altogether habitu- 
ated as I had been to hear of, and in my early 
youth to witness, horse-racing in the part of the 
kingdom in which I reside, I had never hereto- 
fore known or conceived of a mere amusement 
thus exalted into a matter of imperative and 
engrossing business, as amongst all classes of the 
community this race appeared to be; and, re- 
flecting upon its sad concomitants of drunken- 
ness, profligacy, gambling, vice of every shade 
and character, inseparable from all such scenes, 
and here carried on upon a scale of gigantic 
magnitude, I could not avoid the conclusion that a 
very largo proportion of the professedly Christian 
community belonging to the metropolis of the 
world’s Christianity were upon that day making 
an important business of a grievous sin ! 

It was with this thought full upon my mind 
that 1 passed from St. Paul’s churchyard into 
the vast and solemn crypt of the mighty cathe- 
dral. To those who have never thus gone down 
in a moment from one of the busiest scenes of 
crowded city life that the world contains, into the 
cold, damp, stirloss silence of that wondrous 
sepulchre, no words could convey an adequate 
idea of the thrilling contrast, the awfully im- 
pressive reality, with which the thought that “ in 
the midst of life we arc in death ” is borne in 
upon the mind. Of course, the great object of 
my visit to this dwelling of the. dead was to see 
where England’s and the world’s chief heroes — 
Nelson and Wellington — arc laid. And, stand- 
ing close to the “ hero-dust ” of each, I thought 
again u])on the race: the goal — the loss — the 
gain — ^the prize, so fiercely striven for — the strife 
so intently watched, so anxiously speculated 
upon, so despairingly lost, so triumphantly won ! 
Another and a nobler race rose up before me — 
the race of life ; its lofty prizes, fame and ranx 
and gold — toiled after so madly by the many — 
won so arduously, and after so long and hard a 
conflict, by the few. Here, beside me, were two 
of the most successful runners in that proud 
lifo-race. Long, glorious, triumphant had been 
their career; unparalleled dangers and difficul- 
ties hod been surmounted; hitherto unrivalled 
competitors had been outstripped and distanced. 
Kings had bent from their thrones to witness the 
contest ; and the universal world had been the 
spectator as they hurried on. Nobly the 

♦ Surely some of our Christian le^lators pto- 

test against this public recognition of the racaKKnuae M 
a proper national recreation. 
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furthest had been reached, and proudly the 
loftiest prizes — cotmtleas wealth, accumulated 
titles, transcendant honours— had been won and 
worn ; and now they were here — a rood of earth, 
a few planks of timber, a marble slab, their 
all ; daAness and silence upon them and around 
them ! And this while fleets were gathering and 
armies mustering, and the trump of war was once 
more being borne upon every breeze; when, 
moreover, the sight ot both, or of either, would 
have been hailed with acclamation louder and 
more heartfelt than has ever greeted mortal man 
before I What could I conclude, but that the 
race of life is scarcely less vain than that of the 
day’s amusement over which the sun was now 
declining, and on the tired, spent, sick, and 
baffled votaries of which the night was soon about 
to fan! 

Again I thought of yet another race — that of 
immortality ; the race, of which the prize is 
exceeding and eternal; the crown unfading, 
incorruptible ; bestowed, too, not upon one out 
of many competitors, but upon all who have in 
earnest entered on its course — all who are 
sincerely pressing towards its goal. 

Of the successful competitor, or the fortunate 
betters in the day’s amusement, all that could be 
said was that they had gained a few hundreds 
or thousands of pounds, to lose them again, 
probably some of them before the day, or at all 
events bcfoi’C the week was over ; that they had 
stimulated by their gain an appetite wdiich, 
leading as it does for its gratification into what 
men, even its own votaries, denominate “ a Ml ” 
in this world, can scarcely by themselves be re- 
garded as tending elsewhere than to the awful 
antitype of that sad scene of guilt and misery at 
the otl)er side of the grave. So that, in the 
fullest acceptation of the term, they had but 
“ gained a loss.” 

Of the most successful in the race of life, such 
as those who were sleeping beside me, what 
more could after oU be aifirined than that they 
too had gained much, very much — the utmost 
that this world could bestow ; but gained that 
wdiich they had been constrained speedily to 
part feom — of which not one particle could 
they carry down with them into the darkness 
of tlie grave, or along with them into the dim, 
vast world of spirits — that which left them at 
the crypt door naked as it found them ; and in 
gaining which, had it been what it is with 
many, the object for which alone they lived, and 
upon which their hearts were supremely set, 
they would have lost their never-dying souls ! 
‘^What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul ? Or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?’* 
Mark viii. 86, 87. 

Of the successful in the race of immortality, 


what shall be said? Not much perhaps at 
present by their fellow men, who for the most 
part marvel at and contemn them because they 
run not in the same giddy roimd of folly, i^d 
toil not upon the same uphill weary course 
of feverish ambition as themselves. But what 
shall be said of them by and by ; when the, race- 
course and its guilty pleasures shall have no 
existence outside the judgment book in which 
they are recorded ; when the busy scenes of life 
shall have passed as “a dream when one 
awaketh,” and shall have left no trace of the 
fame, or the titles, or the wealth, the acquisition 
of which was the one object of its ceaseless toil ? 
Then it shall be found and said of such that they 
strove for honours which are enduring, that they 
sought after wealth and pleasure which are sub- 
stantial and abiding, and that, while those who 
aimed at the mastery in earthly pursuits were 
“temperate” in many things — consistently de- 
nied themselves in aught that could interfere 
with or retard their progress towards the goal of 
their desire — ^these, too, were in like manner con- 
sistent ; they stood aloof from the world and the 
things of the world, remembering the admonition 
of the inspired apostle, “ Know ye not that 
the friendship of the world is enmity against 
God,” James iv. 4 ; but that while there was so 
far a resemblance, there was this vast difference 
between the two : the former did it “ to obtain a 
corruptible crown” but the latter “ an i)icorruptihle»^ 
Eeader ! what race are you running ? what 
prize are you striving for ? Is your life’s object 
wealth, or a name, or a place on earth for your- 
self or for your children ? or is it that you aud 
they may he “ found in Christ, not having your 
own righteousness, which is of the law, but that 
which is through the faith of Christ;” and 
thus “forgetting the things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before,” are you “pressing towards the mark 
for the prize of the high caUing of God in Christ 
Jesus ?” If it be the former, behold a type of 
it in the soon-finished race of the day ; b^old 
its end, its utmost earthly end, in the dark tomb 
of which we have been speaking ; but if the 
latter, look at types of it in the earnest rider and 
the breathless steed, the toiling votary of business 
and of pleasure ; see bow in the pursuit of the 
earthly object, no matter what it bo, each nerve 
is strained, each energy is taxed to the utt^- 
most. Shall you be less earnest, less anxious, 
less persevering ? Lopk at the end of it : not 
in the coming night that falls so darkly over 
every earthly scene of enjoyment ; not in the cold 
lonely grave that yawns so widely for the sons 
and daughters of humanity ; but look at it as it 
is seen a6ow, where “ Jesus sitteth at the right 
hand of God,” and where he is gone “ to prepare 
a place for you.” 
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LITTLE CHARLES. 


I Sunday should be a happy day to all, whether 
f children or grown persons. Clmstians keep this 
day in remembrance of Christ’s rising from the 
sad. And those who love their Maker and Saviour 
I will be happy, while resting from the toils of six days, 
in studying Ids holy book, and learning more and 
mure of his great goodness and wonderful ways, and 
how they may obtain eternal rest and happiness 
when the toils of this world are over. While so em- 
ployed in learning or teaching, any one, whether young 
or old, rich or poor, may be happy. 

But are all happy on Sunday? No. There aw many 
who have never he^ the way to heaven, and many others 
who, having heard, give no heed. We are sure they are 
not happy on Sunday, nor really happy one day in the 
week. Let us pity them and pray for them. 

In the cottage-home of Charles’s parents is a re.ally 
happy family. The parents love God and his ways. 
When Sunday comes, it is welcomed as a day of rest and a 
happy day. While dressing in the morning, the voices of 
the children are busy in sinpng verses, such as, 

*' *Ti8 well to have one day tn seven, 

That we may leam the woy to heaven 


*' With thongfatfi of Christ and things divine 
Fill np this foolish heart of mine. ' 

Charles was the eldest child. How happy it would be 
for families if eveiy older child would feel that he or she 
is a teacher of the younger. They must be teachers, 
whether or not they intend to teach ; for little ones imi- 
tate what their older brothers and sisters do or say. 

If Charles had taken to read foolish or sinful books 
instead of loving his Bible, or if he had idled the hours 
of the sabbath away until he grew cross and fretful, the 
younger ones would most likely have done the same, 
and then that cottage family would not have been a 
happy family. But Charles attended to the teaching of 
his parents, and as soon as he could read, he read and 
loved the Bible. When his mother was nursing baby, or 
doing anything tliat prevented her reading or talking to 
the children, Charles would say, “ Now, if you will all 
be quiet, I will read to you from the Bible, or a story 
out of the * Child’s Companion.* ” And sometimes they 
smig hymns together as well as they could. They were 
fond of singing, 

*• The God of heaven l«i pleased to see 
A little family anee. 

And will not slight the praUe they biiiig. 

When loving children Join to sing." 

One day, when a little brother was rather inattentive 
and trouolesome, Charles looked at him kindly, and 
instead of angrily saying, Brother, how naughty you 
are; yon spoil our pleasure by being so troublesome,*'^ he 
quietly tooK a pencil and paper, and wrote the following 
lines, which, though very simple, yet show the state of 
his heart:— 

" Brother dear, do not be naughty, 

For early good yoor mother taught ye ; 

Yon are by nature wild and mde. 

But ask for Jems' precious blood. 

And he will grace to thee impart 
And make thee meek and pure in heart. 


For in hit holy word, he'll tell 
How you may free your soul from hell. 

He says, ‘Como, seek me in your youth, 

And early leam the way of truth 
And If now utito Clirist you flee. 

At death accepted you will lie." 

** Accept this, my dear brother,” he wi’oto, ‘^aiid think 
of it, and make us all happy by trying to be good. But 
you will not be able without the help of God, which you 
must prav for, and he will give it you.” 

This Charles folded as a letter, and directed to his 
brother, and the little boy was soon quiet and good again. 
Was not Charles happy when by thoughtfulness and kind- 
ness he had made his brother happy and good? We want 
all older children to try to do so. 

Does any little boy or girl say, ** When I am big^ I will 
try to teach my brothers and sisters?” Do not wait 
until you are big ; perhaps you will never think you are 
big enough or old enough, if you do not begin at once. 
If your dear parents or t^hers have taught you that 
“God is love,” you are already able to teach that to 
others. If Charles had waited until he was a big boy 
before he attended to what was good, or before he tried 
to bo useful, he would have waited until it was too late • 
for his heavenly Father saw it right to take him to his 
happy home in heaven before ho grew to be a very big 
boy. 

Charles is no longer at the cottage home, and those he 
tried to teach can only leam of him now by the example 
be has left them. But is it still a happ^ home? Yes, 
even though their clear Charles is not with them, they 
are happy, for they know that ho is with God, and God 
is with them. Their hearts sometimes feel sorrow that 
they cannot moot again on earth; but they know that 
earth is passing away, and they try to improve the time, 
BO that there may be a happy meeting in heaven. 

Will all older children try to be good and useful, and 
make their sabbath days happy days? And will they 
begin at once by remembering 

“ That the yonnpegt one among us 
Is not loo young to die?" 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

110. What words of our Lord are mentioned in the 
Bible which are not to be found in any of the gospels? 

111. Where is a pulpit meutionod in Scripture? 

1 12. Where is the prosi)erity of tho righteous spoken 
of as a cause of rejoicing to a whole city* 

113. On what occasion may the rescue of a whole na- 
tion from impending destruction be traced, imder God’s 
providence, to the fact of an eastern monarch passing a 
sleepless night. 

134. Where are tho wicked compared to doM? 

115. Where do we read of tlie children of Israel ob- 
serving the feast of the tabernacles after the death of 
Joshua ? 

116. Give examples of adopted children. 

117. Where was tho ark in the time of Saul? 

118. How can yon prove from Scripture that David 
wrote the second Psalm? 

119. What examples can you give of choosing by loU 

120. Who is the high priest under the Chriatiiui dis- 
pensation? 

121. In what respect does St. Paul Drove tliat oiu* ^!gh 
priest is far superior to those under tho law? 




THE WELOOKX VISITOB. 


THE STORY OF A POCKET BIBLE. 

Mt readers will not. be greatly surprised when 
told that Mary Duncan’s bodily illness was not 
alleviated by the sorrows of her mind and the 
horror which hung over her soul. Like a 
heavy burden, the remembrance of her past 
neglect in the time of health weighed her down 
with anguish. She “remembered Gk>d,” too, 
“and was troubled;’* her “spirit was over- 
whelmed.** 

Yet did she not discard me. Though every 
word of mine was fraught with reproof and dire- 

Ho. 57Ni>PvBU8Hsi) Mat 31, 188S 


ful threatening, and added misery to her over- 
full lieart, my young owner did not banish me 
from her presence. On the contrary, she la- 
boured to make herself more familiar with my 
communications. 

Yet how often, in the midst of my silent but 
impressive enunciations, did she break off in 
sore distress, and exclaim bitterly that she could 
not understand my statements, nor reconcile 
one with another. And no wonder was it to 
me that my owner was thus bewildered. My 
own great Master had long before declared that 
w'hile my teachings are so plain that “ the way- 
faring man^ though a fool, shall not err therein,’* 

Puce Out l*«nrr. 
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and are such that ‘‘ babes *’ can understand and 
receive tliem^ yet that their full import and vital 
powet are “ hidden ^om the wiae and prudent.’* 
Miir j had yet leam that to obtain the right 
knowledge of my revelations, and the key to my 
hidden mysteries, it was needful to come to me 
in the spirit of a little child. 

“Oh, that my brother Leonard were here J” 
she said, one night, when her mind was sorely 
tried. I had been recounting to her the history 
of one who, like herself, had made my partial 
acquaintance, but who felt that he needed a 
^ide to the right and full understanding of my 
disclosures. “JIow can I understand, except 
some one should guide me?” she asked, m 
sorrowful accents. 

Then she thought of her brother’s letter; 
and spreading it before her, she read it again 
and again, ft did not meet her oaie. It told 
how happy he was in the couicioumess of a 
new life in hia soul, and of an indnite righteous- 
ness in which he was interested, and before 
which his former imperfect and self-righteous 
and vain obedience had paled, grown dim, 
and altogether expired, as a ipeans ^ reconcilia- 
tion witn an offended Gtodt But was not this 
self-righteousness (let me interpret and put into 
words the thoughts of my yonng owner, as I dis- 
cerned them then) — was not this self-righteous- 
ness, and were not tliose efforts towards 
reconciliation — vain in tbemselves as they had 
been — needful as a preparation for the righteous- 
ness of the Crucified One? And Aw' whole 
course had been one of neglect— -a ehoosing of 
the pleasures of the world, yes, and the pleasures 
of sin, too — rather than the dull sameness, as 
she had thought it, of a religious life. And 
now that tlie curtain was slowly but siu-ely 
falling, and shutting ont for ever those things 
in which she had found her hanniness, was this 
the time to bo seeking those things which are 
at God’s right hand? Was it not mockery 
now, or worse, to ask of him the gifts which he 
might be willing to bestow upon others ; hut 
surely not on her ? 

Yet was there in that brotlier’s letter one 
gleam of encouragement to liope, on which the 
soul of my disoonsolato possessor ventured to 
fix, and which irradiated her wan countenance 
with wild, eager attention. 

Guilty, helpless, and distress’d, 

Bmned and dcapairiug, 

" Toiling for deceitful rest, 

Bebel, heaven-daring.” 

“ This is what I am,” she said, “^Ruined and 
despairing.’ ” 

** Jeans livea; in him alone 
Can you find solvation.” 

With trembling earnestness, the convicted 
ooa appealed to me, if this were so : and 1 was 


then enabled to declare that “ feitlfful saying,” 
which is “worthy of aU aco€^tatio%” that 
“ Christ Jesus came into the world to apee 
sinners and, for the first time in onr com- 
panionship, my words received a welcome from 
her spirit. 

But though on other late occasions I had ap- 
peared only as a messenger of wrath, it had not 
escaped the discernment of the Spirit of light 
and life which dictates my intercourse with men, 
that the faith of credence, which had once ap- 
peared to be shaken, in the reality of my mission, 
and the value of my credentials, was fully re- 
stored to my owner. Now beamed there upon 
her soul, though feebly and faintly at first, the 
faith of reliance, without which none has ever 
received aright the words which I am directed 
to utter. 

And springing up with that Divine principle 
in her newly awakened soul, was the earnest 
desire, which at that time found expression 
only in those “groanings which cannot be 
uttered,” and with which “ the Spirit helpeth 
the infirmities” of those who “asX and seek, 
and knock.” 

Mary’s check became paler and paler, except 
when it was flushed witli the fell disease which 
baffles human skill ; her steps, now feeble and 
faltering, betrayed the gathering weakness 
which was thenceforth to be her constant at- 
tendant through the short remnant of her 
earthly existence ; and her breath became pain- 
fully laboured. She could say with one whoso 
history I tell, “ So am I made to possess months 
of vanity, and wearisome nights are appointed 
to me. When I He down, 1 say, When shall I 
arise, and the night bo gone ? And I am full 
of tossings to and fro unto tho dawning of the 
day.” 

Every alleviation which human skill could 
devise, and every luxury which worldly wealth 
could command, was at the call of my young owner. 
Cart-fill and assiduous attendants watched for 
her wishes before they were uttered : but all this 
could only show how vain are the attempts of 
men to arrest tho fulfilment of the decree, 
“Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 
“ It is appointed unto men once to die.” 

The time came soon when Mary Duncan 
could no longer leave her chamber. Eoclining 
on a couch, she passed the long hours of the 
day, many of them in solitary meditation. 
But before this time had my Mostw enabled me 
to pour such communications into her mind, as 
proved more fully to her tlian she had ever 
before known or believed, that “ all Scripture is 
mven by inspiration of God ; and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for 
instruction in righteousness.” Yet was there 
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much darknoBB and ignorance and distress. 
Despaip, indeed, had been vanquished; but 
doubts and fears hovered gloomily around her 
soul 

But the Great and Merciful One — who, though 
he is “ passed into the heavens,” is over touched 
with the feeling of human infirmities ; and will 
not suffer any who come to him for mercy to be 
sent empty away, nor “ to be tempted above that 
they arc able to bear ; but will, with the tempta- 
tion, also make a way of escape, that they may 
be able to bear it and who is so loving that he 
has commissioned me, in his o\vn words, to de- 
clare that “ a bruised reed shall he not break, 
and smoking flax shall he not quench, till he 
send forth judgment unto victory — was watch- 
ing over the dying one with a wise and tender 
regard ; and in his own time, he manifested 
himself more fully as being not only “a just 
God,” but “a Saviour;” and when her mind 
was prepared for it by my constant communica- 
tions, he made way to her couch for such human 
means of instruction as should lead her to 
understand “ the way of God more perfectly,” 
and speak peace — true peace, God’s peace — to 
her harassed soid. 

Heart-stricken and rebellious, and strong in 
his unbelief, but weak in his ability to bear the 
stroke which he was powerless to avert, and 
which ho knew must now soon fall, the father 
one day entered his daughter's sick cliambcr. 

It was sad to mortal eyes to see liow that 
strong man was bowed down ^^th constant 
grief, how the sorrow' of the world which 
“ worketh death ” had obtained possession of his 
heart. His brow was clouded ; his eyes w andered 
w'ildly ; his steps faltered ; and his voice, w^hen 
he spoke, betrayed the unresting storm which 
ragea within. 

“Do you sliU wish to see your friend Lady 
D. P” he presently asked. 

“ 0 yes, if ” 

“ I will no longer oppose it, though I am 
afraid the exertion will be injurious to you ; and 
ou must be prepared for a gloomy visitor : she 
as lost her daughter.” 

“ Little Mhrgaret — dead ?” exclaimed Mary. 

“ I did not think it necessary to tell you this 
before ; but as the mother is about to return to 
England, and wishes very much to see you be- 
fore she goes, I liave consented to one inter- 
view.” 

Mary’s looks spoke thanks ; but the intelli- 
gence of death — the death of another — agitated 
and alarmed her. 

!; “ You told me that dear little Margaret was 
fast recovering,” she said. 

“Not fast; I do not remember that I said 
fast recovering,” said the father, anxiously; 
“ she seemed to all around her to bo improving 


in health till a week ago, and then she died 
suddenly, poor child 1” 

“ And 1 may die suddenly, too,” said Maiy, 
shrinking with the bare apprehension. 

“ Oh no, no ; her disease was very different 
from yours : do not harbour the fancy, or I shall 
be sorry for my imprudence in telling you of 
her death. There is a great deal in imagination, 
Mary. I have known of people who have 
frightened themselves almost to death by fancy- 
ing themselves ill when really there was nothing 
the matter Avith them. You, for instance, have 
not been so well since you heard those foolish 
people talking about you : but w^c shall soon see 
an improvement again, if you will but cheer up, 
and think of yourself more hopefully.” 

The invalid smiled sadly, and placed her hand 
in her father’s. “ Feel my pulse, father,” she 
said. 

“ There would he little use in that, Mary,” 
be said, pressing the wreak, tliin hand to his 
lips ; “ I am not a doctor, you know.” 

“It beats more feebly and rapidly every day,” 
said Mary, withdrawing her hand as she spoke. 
“ Father, you know that you must soon lose me.* 

Ho did not reply ; and Mary did not, per- 
haps, expect it ; “ 1 have tried to make myself 
familiar with the thought,” she said; “and I 
have partly succeeded. I do not think it such 
a dreadful thing to die as I did w hen the know- 
ledge first came to me; and if I could only bo 
sure that the sting of death is removed — ” 

“ These are the w eak notions w'hicli illness is 
almost sure to engender,” said Mr. Duncan, 
hastily. “You have been reading the Bible so 
muclu that you are infected with its gloomy 
superstitions. I feared it would be so.” 

“Father, dear father,” said the young in- 
valid, sweetly, “ you do not believe in the 
Bible ; but you know it did not make my mother 
gloomy while she lived, nor when she was dying, 
as 1 am.” 

“We will not talk about that, Mary,” said 
Mr. Duncan, in a low and troubled voice. “ We 
have gone over that before; but if it did not 
make your dear mother gloomy, you cannot 
deny that, in some things, it made her very 
peculiar.” 

“ Father, God’s people have always been a 
‘ peculiar people,’ ” the daughter replied, ^^uot- 
ing my own words. “ And, dear iather,’’ she 
added, quickly, “ if the Bible should be true ; 
and I have no doubt about that now ” 

“I know what you would say, Mary,” said 
he, soothingly ; “ w'o wrill not argue about that 
now.” 

“ I do not wish to argue — T cannot argue,” 
replied my young owner, sorrowfully ; “ but I 
can feel, and know’ what I cannot argue about, 
or even explain. Father, I do not ask you to 
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promise,'* she added, after a niomeiit’s pause — i 
and she spoke timidly — “ but if you would read 
the Bible sometimes *’ | 

‘ I have read it, Mary.” 

“ But was not that to find arguments against 
it — to cavil and find fault with it?” she asked. 

“ If you would read it again without enmity and 
prejudice, and desiring only to find out the 
truth about it, I do not think you would re- 
gret it when you come to be as I am.” 

Not much more passed then. The father 
spoke kindly to Ins afflicted one, and once more 
left her alone. But very plain was it that he 
had hardened himself against God ; and in him 
was shown the truth of tliat declaration of 
mine, “ The carnal mind is enmity against God; 
for it is not subject to the law* of God, neither 
indeed can be.” 

It was a happy day for Mary Duncan in 
which her chamber door was open to admit her 
mother’s friend and her’s. 

They know but little about me wlio say that 
I make tliose who love me gloomy. Gloomy! 
Are the consolations which 1 am empowered 
to impart, gloomy? Are lifi’ and immortality, 
gloomy ? Is the oftered friendship of llu' ever- 
blessed God, gloomy ? I.-, it ghnnnv to be made 

acquainted with him "w ho came to bind up tljo 
broken-hearted, to proclaim lilxTty to the cap- 
tives, and the opening of llic prison to them that 
arc bound, and to comfort Jill that mourn ? ” Gan 
that be gloomy? Is the certainty that “all 
things are working together for good to tluMii that | 
love God” — that the light alilietion, which 
hut for a moinoiit, worketh for such a far mon* 
exceeding and eternal \veight of glory — is that a 
gloomy certainty? Are the hojies which 1 in- 
spire gloomy ? those hopes which point to “ ful- 
ness of joy and pleasures for evermore?” 

{Sorrowful, yet rejoicing, the hereaved mother 
appeared to my young owiu'r. She wore the 
outward garb of grief, and the tears of natural 
afiTection dimmed her ryes when she spoke of 
her little Alargaret; hut lier heart was glad, 
yea, oven exultant: slie surrow'od not as those 
who have no hope.” 

And then, passing fi’om her owni exj)crit'uco, 
the titled visitor turned to her sick and falling 
friend, with a solicitude drawn from the love and 
compassion of him who came “ to seek and to 
save that which was lost;” and sweeter than the 
softest music w^ere the sounds w hich then fell on 
Mary Duncan’s ears. Did not her heart burn 
wi 111 ill her then, as that true friend, taking me 
in her hand, bade me tell of the W'onders of that 
glorious redemption which fills eternity wdth un- 
dying iistonishmcut and praise. Eaithfully did 
she, by me, unveil the guilt of past neglect; and 
fervently did she exhort the invalid to put away 


from her mind those thoughts of self which had 
interposed ns a cloud, and obscured the full 
\d8ion of him who died for man’s offences, and 
rose again for man’s justification. “With 
demonstration of the Spirit, and with power,’* 
the words she spoke sunk into Mary Duncan’s 
heart. 


NOTICES OF TILE LIFE OF SPANGEN- 
BEBG, A MORAVIAN BISHOP. 

I. — SPANGENBEllG AS MA9TE11 OE AllTS. 

As August Gottlieb Spangciiherg (born in 1704, 
and died in 1792,) tauglit at the university of 
Jena, he not only held theological lectures and 
sermons, but worked iiiucli good in secret 
amongst the students, and was a blessing to 
many of th(‘m. AVith their cooperation he estab- 
lished free scliools fur poor children, held meet- 
ings for anxious inquirers, and sought to lead 
them to practi(‘al piety. In other coimtries he 
was also known and esteemed as a deeply -learned, 
talented, and pious teaclu'r, zealously engaged in 
promoting true religion. He therel’oro received 
many oilers of iijipoiutmeiits. AVheu Count 
Ziuzendorf was reipic'sted by the king of Den- 
mark, in to ])i’opose to him an able tutor, 

the count iiumediately named Npangenberg. 
The latter, however, declined the ollice, Baying, 
“ that in Jt'na he had no salary, in Copenhagen 
ho would lune loo much. Picmi y of honest men 
could be found at any tiuui for the situation 
there, and the office in Jena iiiiist not bo left 
vueaiii.” 

I’lie following yc'ar he was in^ited to be pro- 
fessor at Halle, lie do( lined it, however, from 
similar motives, wdnch found such response in 
Professor I’rancke (son of the founder of the 
Orphan-house), that in his reply ho added tho 
wish: “May the Lord rew'ard your faithfulness 
abundantly, and gi'ant yon as many souls for your 
hire as you sacrifice grosclicn for his name’s sake.” 

Li li)c yc'ar 1732 he Avas again solicited by 
Francke and his colleagues to be overseer of tho 
orj)lian-houso schools, and assistant of the theo- 
logical faculty. After long consideration, lio 
accepted the call in the autumn of 1732, and 
Avroto to his brother George : “I have not been 
able to withstand going to Hallo, because 1 see 
before mo tlusro tho most difficulty, tho most 
work, tho Binallest salary, and the greatest 
opportunity to serve my Saviour. It is evident 
also that I shall have a largo field of labour in 
thij church and schools, overgrown with tlioriis 
and thistles, which must be all turned up 
afresh.” 

II.— S3’AKGENBEIia AS MISSIONAET, 

As ho was labounng wdth great success in 
Pennsylvania amongst the Aloravian bi’ethren 
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and the native heathen, he received, in 1752, a 
letter from Count Zinzendorf, recalling him to 
Europe. This drew from him tho following 
candid declaration : “ If I am rightly acquainted 
witli my self, and I learn to know myself better 
every day, both in nature and in grace, two 
things are excellent in me. One is that I would 
ratlier remain still and devote tlie rest of my 
life to intimate, tender, and blessed communion 
with the “ man of sorrows,” without being hin- 
dered by any business which would occuj)y my 
mind, or in any way disturb me. I enjoyed 
some few years of this blcissedness in Jena, 
amidst the bustle of tho world, and it is inipos- 
siblo to describe what I then experienced. The 
other thing is, that 1 gladly came out to my 
present situation among the heathen, who knew 
nothing of that {Saviour who shed his blood for 
them. Here my heart beats with emotion, and 
1 could rejoice to starve, languish, or be tortured 
to death in this blessed employment. This does | 
not proceed from sclf-coiilidenc(', for 1 see myself j 
to be sucli a de]maved, sinful, and miserable 
creature, that self is repugnant to me. And it 
is no transient feeling yilh me, but my real, 
continual state of mind. If other thoughts and 
idle fancies souieiiincs come inlo ]ny head, they 
are only like smoke which dims my -oncs fora 
moment, but is soon blown away and sc-altered 
by the wind of Divijic grace. However, inelina- 
tion must not be consulted, for J am a ser^anl, 
and not my owm ma.^ier, and 1 consider as hca- 
tlienish the principle — ‘Nemo sit alleiaus qui 
suus esse potest — (Let no one be another’s ser- 
vant, who can be bis own master). 1 have tukt'u 
the sign of servitude, and hav(^ had my cars 
bored, Deut. xv. 17 Psalm xl. 7, 8 ; here am I 
to be made use of wliero 1 am needed; and it is 
a delight to me to serve. To the Lord I have 
commended my soul in patience. His will bo 
done ; my will perish. No one thinks entirely 
as He. His word lu'joiccs me, and I delight to 
remember that promise, ‘ I will guide thee with 
mine eye.’ How many years successively I 
have been able to pray nothing but, ‘ Lord, thy 
will be done.’ U'his has been tho continual 
cry of my heart, my constant prayer. 

“ Now I am indeed quite settled in Pennsyl- 
vania ; and oh ! how I thank my Lord that he 
has once more brought me here, and that at the 
very season when it w'as necessary to be brought. 
I will, howxwer, not stay longer than the ap- 
pointed time ; I w ill deport with the ship that 
sails from here in 1753. In the meantime I will 


* Allusion is bore made to the practice observed under 
the Mosaic law, of boring tire oar of the slave who, from 
attachment to his master, refmsed to accept freedom ; a 
significant typo of the Christian who, fettered by the 
curds of love to the Saviom*, would refuse, if offered, tho 
miacallod liberty of sin. 


do what I can through his grace. Your heai-t is 
also with me, and that rejoices me.” 

III.— SPANaEUBEBa AS BISHOP. 

Ill Jlnrhy th(‘ro came once to Spangenberg a 
truth-loving and learned man, who afterwards 
wTote to his friend the following account of the 
interview : “ I saw^ the celebrated Spangenberg. 
The old man bears seventy-eight years with 
clicerfulncss, and has not the least trace of dis- 
contented old Jige ; he luis all the advantages of 
the years without any of their evils. He does 
not need to express in words what St. Paul says, 

‘ I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me for 
his looks bespeak it. 1 w as called upon to relate 
to him my experience, w ith all that helongi'd to 
it ; also my wishes, hopes, and doubts I disclosed 
to him. He afterwards gave me the history of 
his life from his ninth year w ith equal frankness. 

I complained, amongst other things, of tlie cold- 
jK'ss of intercourse hetw'een me and my Creator, 
and that I found it difficult to receive the 
Saviour in my heart, though I believed in the 
gospd. Thereupon he related to me the follow'- 
ing story. ‘ As I was once in America,’ said he. 

‘ making a great part of the journey in a boat, and 
looking at llu‘ man who rowed me, and at the 
same time fished, I remarked that he had a great 
])jke on his liju', which he sometimes raised, and 
then let fall, then again tlirew fur Irora him, and 
BO continued for some time. * Wliat is that for 
1 asked. ‘AhP said the fisherman, ‘thefishus 
too strong; if I pull him out all at once bo w'ill 
break the line, but I shall get him gradually.’ 
Then I thought : Does not the Saviour often do 
so? And perhaps he is acting so with you 
now^* 

“During another conversation we spake of 
blessedness, and the many different ways to it. 

‘ How can it he attained then,’ asked I. ‘ I w ill 
tell you,’ said Spangenberg. ‘ Picture to your- 
self two people who are shivering with cold. 
One goes, without more ado, to the fire and 
wrarms himself ; the other studies the nature of 
the fire, makes learned speculations over it, and 
— remains cold. Which is the happiest? that 
simple one, or this learned one?’ ‘The simple 
one, of course,’ said I. Then said his manner to 
me, ‘ Oo, and do likewise.’ 

“ Another time we spoke of the happiness of 
the life in Christ, and he said, amongst other 
things : ‘ Prom one point to another, the straight 

This illustration must not bo viewed as warrantu;^ 
or sanctioning any delay on tho i)Ri't of a sinner in accept- 
ing ONCE the Saviour as fnuly offered to him in the 
gospel; tlio coiumoiid of God to all being to do so unre- 
servedly and without delay. Spungenbergfa illustration 
applies, therefore, px-operly to the manifestations of tho 
Saviour’s favour to a soul already believing on him— ma- 
nifestations which oi'e often gradual, as the recipient is 
able to bear or pi-ofitably I'coeive them. 
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line is always the shortest way. So it is also 
from our misery to Jesus. One belongs to the 
other; with Jesus, wealth; with us, neces- 
sity.’ 

“ At last he blessed and kissed me in a pater- 
nal manner. Ayheii I said, I would not forget 
what I had learned here, ho replied, * Say rather, 
what you have learned to unlearn. You have too 
much learning. You are as yet too good for the 
Saviour. He will have none but the miserable.’ ” 

Spangenberg, as wo have already said, died in 
1792. Of his primitive simplicity and holy de- 
votedness, these short fragmentary notices will 
enable our readero to judge. 


PROFITABLE PREACHING. 

“ Do you like Dr. S. as well as ever ?” was the 
question once addressed to a member of A — 
street church. 

“ Oh, yes ; his sermons are substantial food to 
us for a whole week.” 

This we consider was high praise. It gives 
US at once an idea of the man and of his sermons, 
and of the study too whence sucli sermons came. 
We catch a glimpse of a quiet room, better 
stocked with standard works than with light 
literature; of a patient, prayerful man, rising 
from his knees to adjust his manuscripts for the 
day ; and of an open Bible on the study table. 
The hat and cane are laid aside; for ho has 
already paid a visit to the sulliniiig family in 
the adjoining alley, or to the sick bed of a dying ! 
parishioner ; and “ it is well before preaching to ' 
look over the verge.” While such a man writes 
let no one needlessly intrude ; Ibi' the robbery of 
his hour is the plundering of a whole congrega- 
tion. In a raimster’s study hours, the “ talk of 
the lips tendetli to penury.” 

Of the discourses of Dr. 8. on which such 
an. encomium was pronounced, w'c had no per- 
sonal knowledge ; but we can easily conjecture 
some of the qualities which made them so nu- 
tritious. 

1 . They must have had a great deal of Bible 
in them. Not an occasional scrap, or a dainty 
passage, culled out to bcautily a sentence and 
round off a period, but wholly saturated -with 
the word of God. Hamilton tells us tliat Dr. 
Clalmers’ sermons “ held tlic Bible in solution.” 
The strong meat is found in the Scriptures alone. 
The preacher who never “ wears out,” or wears 
his people out either, is he who delves daily in 
the gold mines of revelation. 

2. Those nutritious discourses must have had 
a great deal of prayer over tliein. There are 
other men beside the stmd Quakers who believe 
that he who preaches aright must preach “ as 
tfaye Spirit moves him.” M‘Cheyac never wrote 


a line without previous petition to God. Holy 
John Welsh roso at ni^t, and spent hours in 
pleading for the celestim baptism. “ I am con- 
vinced,” writes an eminent clergyman, “ lestheti- 
cally considered, one hour of prayer is a better 
preparation for sermon writing than a whole day 
of study.” 

3. They had a great deal of every-day religion 
in them. There is a painful lack, with many 
ministers, of knowledge of human nature in its 
daily actings. They are not ignorant men ; they 
arc tolerably familiar with John Owen, and 
Matthew Boole, and Francis Turretin ; know all 
about the Council of Trent, and may even aspire 
to ail acquaintance with the Magdeburg Centu- 
riators. But to the living, acting, laughing, 
weeping, tempted, and sinning world around 
tliem, they are Avell nigh strangers. During the 
w’eek their parishioners have been driving a 
plough, or hammering a lapstone, or pleading a 
cause, or have been “ up to their eyes ” in cotton- 
bales and sugar-casks. When the sabbath comes, 
these parishioners bring to the sanctuary their 
every-day wants and trials, as citizens, as men of 
business, as parents, as husbands, or as children. 
They want preaching that shall tell them howr to 
live, as w’ell as what to believe. They want 

S lain instruction. They want doctrine, but 
octrine made portable aud practicable. They 
hunger for truth, but truth simplified and purged 
of scholastic technicalities. We once heard a 
licentiate of great promise preach a sermon in 
which he talked about the “ governmental theory 
of the atonement,” and garnished his sermon 
with such words as “ predicate,” and “ potential,” 
and “ subjective.” The whole discourse smelled 
strongly of the class-room, aud had probably 
been “sat upon” by an inquest of theological 
students during the author’s senior year. We 
would like to have whispered into the brother’s 
ear, “ You will burn that sermon before you 
have been in the ministry twelve months.” 

The sabbath teachings which are carried into 
the week are those which treat of every-day 
duties — which meet the Christian, and ten him 
how'^ to grow in grace and holy living — which 
soothe the afflicted with gospel consolations — 
wliich tell tlie young how to shun daily tempta- 
tions, and the aged how to prepare for death — 
W’hich point the anxious inquirer to that cross 
beneath w'hich he may quiet his aching heart. 
And the simpler these teachings, the better. A 
discourse which a minister would not be willing to 
read to his children and domestics, with a good 
hope that they would understand it, is not usually 
a safe sermon to take into the pulpit. “ It takes 
all our learuing,” said Archbishop Usher, “ to 
make the truth simple.” 

4. Another excellence of the preacher of whom 
I am w'riting probably was, that be seldom went 
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beyond his “thirdly.” Neither will we ; so we 
will close with the remark once made to Dr. 
Gi-reen by a poor woman of his parish. “ Mr. 
Green,” said she, “what do you think is the 
great business of the shepherd ?” “ To feed the 
flock, madam,” was his reply. “That is my 
notion, too, sir, and therefore I think he should 
not hold the hay up so high that the sheep can- 
not reach it .” — American Paper. 


CHINESE ILLIJSTEATIONS OF 
SCEIPTUEE. 


Behold I will send fSor many fishers, eolth Ibe Lord, and they shall 
flab them." Jer. xvl. 16. 

The two fishermen who scorn so busily engaged 
in their respective labours, convey to the eye of 
the reader a facsimile of two illustrations which 
are found in one of the most ancient literary 
monuments of the Chinese people. The man on 
the right is preparing to thvw his net about a 
shoal of fish, as soon as they shall bo deoined 
within the reach of his best efforts. We have 
ut the words “ throw ” and “ about ” in italics, 
ecauso they exactly express the meaning of the 
term used in the original of Matthew iv. 18, 
where it is said that Peter and Andrew were 
casting a net into the sea, when Jesus called 
them, and declared that they thenceforth should 
be fishers of men. The boat in our illustration, 
the lineaments and the garb of the fisherman, 
are peculiarly Chinese ; hence wo may not regard 
him as the representative of either Peter or his 
brother Andrew. And yet, from the nature of 
the office, the net must have very nearly resem- 
bled the one which the Chinaman has gathered 
up in his hands, and the attitude of preparation 
for a cast must have been the sanio as that exhi- 
bited in the delineation on the next page. 

On the left hand side a man is represented 
with a net suspended by cords from the end of a 
lever. This net reminds us of the vessel, seen in 
vision by Peter, which was a sheet knit by its 
four corners, and contained four-footed beasts 
and creeping things of every kind. The gravity 
of the net, and the weight of the fish, depress the 
centre parts, so that a hollow is formed for the 
reception of every kind of moving thing that may 
happen to overpass the edges. But while the 
central parts are kept in a bellying position by 
the weight of the fish, the lateral parts and 
comers are depressed, and prevented from 
meeting together by the same cause. Hence 
the fisherman, after hoisting up the net to a con- 
venient height, takes a sm^ hand-net, and lifts 
the captured victims from their artificial pool, 
and t)uts them into the closer confinement of the 
basket. 


One of the names by which the net under 
review is designated implies that it is a net 
shaped like a bird’s nest — a term that is very 
descriptive, and at the same time of easy remem- 
brauce by the Chinese scholar. The language of 
China, when analysed according to the principles 
of modem philosophy, is found, to be as rational 
as the Greek, and equally abundant in its mate- 
rials for appropriate epithets. The naihes bes- 
towed upon utensils, imploments, and tools used 
by the natives of the celestial kingdom, are for 
the most part very liappy and very expressive in 
their application. Our illustration furnishes a 
view of the original form of tliis net, and not as 
it is generally seen at present in China, invested 
-witli the improvements of time and experience. 
The modern net is many square fathoms in 
extent, and is fastened by its four corners to as 
many stakes, which arc stuck in some shallow 
part of the sea. As tlii'se stakes are not finnly 
set in tlie bottom, lliey are easily bowed down 
by the weight of the net. To the top of each of 
these stakes a rope is fastened, which serves to 
raise up the slake at the pleasure of the fisher- 
man. This rope is carried to a windlass, which 
is erected upon some jutting point of land, so 
tliat a certain amount of incclianical power is 
employed in hauling it in. AVhilc the fishers are 
waiting for fish, the rope is relaxed just enough 
to allow the head of tlie stake to disappear below 
the surface of tlie water. In this positiou of the 
stake, and its three fellow’s, the net forms a deep 
concavity w ithin the watery element. Fish, in 
their sportive gambols near the surface, easily 
pass over the edges ; but in their endeavours to 
obey their natural instinct, which teaches them 
that safety lies in deep water, they hurry to the 
central parts of the enclosure, where the^ 
weary themselves in vain ellbrts to break their 
way through the meshes. In the midst of their 
struggles, the man who was looking out from 
the head of his boat near the margin of the shore, 
gently urges bis vessel towards tlie edge of the 
net, and discerns the stir that is made in its 
centre ; his movement serves as a signal to the 
men seated by the windlass, who forthw ith begin 
to haul in the ropes, the net is reared, and the 
poor fish are seen making vain eflbrts to leap out 
of their ample prison. 

Prom tins situation they are removed by a 
hand-net, like the one in the picture, but of luf- 
ficient si«e to hold fish of the largest dimensioni^ 
and with a handle long enough to reach to the 
middle of the net. One man tends the net, but 
two are generally employed at the 'Windlatm. 
This windlass is provided with two wheels, so 
constructed that the Avorkman can press his foot 
upon one part of the rim, while his iiatid is pull- 
ing another. To aid him in this Work ft stage is 
erected near the windlass, on which he sits atid 




works at a mechanical advantage. Tliia operation 
exemplifies the general practice of Chinese la- 
bourers and artisans, which consists in rendering 
the feet subservient to the hands, and joint 
helpers in the accomplishment of any purpose. 
A carpenter, for instance, instead of resorting to 
the vice, seats himself upon a low bench, and 
placing his foot upon the piece of wood to be 
modeued, holds it firmly, while his hands are at 
liberty to ply the tool with advantage. 

The mode of catching fish now under review is 
distinguished by the calm and noiseless air which 
every object and circumstance wears about it. 
The movements of the man in the boat direct 
those who ore seated at the windlass when to 
haul in and when to relax the ropes, so that a 
voice is not heard nor a signal given, and the 
workmen seem to the stranger like automata. 

The declaration made in our motto — “ Behold, 
I will send for many fishers, saith the Lord, and 
they shidl fish them” — seems to be explained in 
the following verse : “ For mine eyes are upon 
all their ways ; they are not hid from my face, 
neither is their iniquity hid from mine eyes.” 
The eyes of God are upon the doings of all 
wicked men and women, and though his forbear- 
ance may wait a long time, that they may have 
spa^ to repent, at length his wrath shall awake 
ilg»in«t them} he will fpt^b them from their 


hiding-places ; he w ill expose the hatefulncss 
of their sins, and recompense their iniquity. 

The annexed engraving will recall to many of 
our readers’ minds, the declaration of our Lord, 
“ I will make you fishers of men.” Passing over 
the primary application of tliese words to the 
apostles and muiisters of the gospel, they in a 
more general sense delineate the duty which is im- 
posed on every Christian of w^atcliing for oppor- 
tunities of winning souls for the Saviour. Happy 
are they who have skill in this art. “ That fist 
are not caught in the gospel net,” quaintly ob- 
serves an old divine, “ though oft en the fault of 
the fishes, is not seldom the fault of the fisher- 
man.” Oh for patience and wisdom in the 
divine science of angling for souls ! for skill to 
adapt means to the end, and to study seasons 
and opportunities! Nor need we ever despair 
of success. When things look most unpropi- 
tious, when we have toiled long and caught no- 
thing, he at whose command w^e cast down the 
gospel net can fill it at a time when we look not 
for it. 


This world’s happiness is always in the future tense. — 
Hannah More, 

While the heathen had their gods many and their 
lords many, their god of wisdom, their goddess of 
beauty, and their god of courage, they had no god of 
1 .— J. L, Evans, 






f TIIE PULPIT IN TILE 
FAMILY. 

FAMILY WOK SHIP. 

"Without Dio daily worslnp of 
God in a man’s familjr hia religion 
is a deception and his happiness 
im. Since the Lord has wisely 
uted mankind into little portions, 
united under one head, and knitted to each other 
by the ties of mutual duty and love, to cherish and 
perpetuate ‘‘"a godly seed,” it is plain that God 
must be daily honoured in the arrangements of 
that household. A prayerleas family may glitter 
in splendour before 1 lie world, and “ fare sump- 
tuously every day;” but the frown of God 
rests upon them and their prosperity. It is not 
for uninspired mortals to breathe Jeremiah’s 
imprecation, that the Lord would pour out his 
fury upon the heathen that know him not, and 
upon the families that call not on his name (x. 
25); still no cannot but learn that idolatrous 
pagans are on the same footing with a prayer- 
less household in a Christian land, and that the 
like woes await them both hereaftcT. There is 


God’s altar always found its place in Abraliam'a 
tent. J ob offered sacrifices “-continually ” in 
the presence of his children. David closed a busy 
day with “ going home to bless his household/' 
Cornelius “feared God, with all his house." 
Did you ever know or read of a man of piety 
wdio did not consecrate his house to God by 
daily worship? I dare not say that family 
worship is a proof of the personal religion of 
him who conducts it ; but I can say, that no 
man of God will by this neglect put dishonour 
upon him to whom he and his family owe every 
day their “ life, and breath, and all things.” 

3. It promotes domestic happiness. As 
families grow up they want a bond of union. 
“ A joyful and pleasant thing it is to seo bre- 
thren dwell together in unity.” How many 
dwellings, were it known, would be found to bo 
the scent' of dist'ord, strife, and ill-will. Slight 
causes may create dissension in the bosom of a 
family where every jarring thought should be 
cnlmed by the “charity that never faileth.” 
Yet nothing but the pervading spirit of godli- 
ness can check the stubborn selfishness of men, 
and make them “ of one mind in a house.” It 


hardly any duty whielj may be enforced by so 
many and stroiig reasons as family worship. 

1. The head of every family owes it to God. 
Family connexion, uhich places children and 
servants under your influence, is a talent for 
which you must one day give an account. You 
arc the steward of that influence ; use it for the 
glory of him who ga\e it to you ; turn it to good 
by every means in your power. 

Gratitude ur^cs you. AVhat comforts glad- 
den your dwelling ! AVhat happy faces d\t‘er 
you every day^vith the smiles ot health! AVhat 
abundance crowns your table ! "What numbt'r- 
lcs8 ills, filling other homes wdth mourning, you 
are exempt from ! Think of this, and say, ought 
you not to kneel down and acknowledge, in the 
midst of your family, the gracious Giver of it all? 

Even fear ought to urge you. If you forget 
God, he may soon forgi't you. Blessings not 
asked or acknowledged may quickly be with- 
drawn, There are many families in which 
nothing seems to prosper; evils never come 
alone wdth them ; the wheels of life drag headly 
every day ; even prosperity destroys them ; 
whereas oDier famuies, with half their means, 
are thriving and happy. Would you know the 
secret of this ? The curse of the Lord is in 
the house of the wicked ; but he blesseth the 
habitation of the just.” 

2. Scripture examples make it your duty. 


is by “glorifying God” that they will learn to 
have “ one mind and one mouth.” Would you 
seo parents, and children, and servants, united 
to each other in bonds which grow stronger in 
the trials of life, and which death itself fails to 
dissolve? such fetters are only to be woven by 
the Spirit’s hnnd,M’ho unites them to each other, 
hy making them “ one in Christ Jesus.” Then 
“they are of one heart and one soul;” then, 
“whether one memher sufter, all the members 
suftcr with it; or one ho honoured, all the 
memhors rejoice with it,’ ’ Sympathy is strength- 
ened by family worship ; the various wants of 
the happy circle are brought with united ear- 
nestness to their heavenly Father. No step is 
taken -without prayer. Docs sickness invade 
your dwelling ? You imitate the family^ at Be- 
thany, and entreat the special presence of Jesus. 
Are any absent? They are still “present in 
spirit ” before the family altar. It is by prayer 
that important domestic changes are overruled 
for good, perplexing providences are made plain, 
blessings are doubled and made sure, sins are 
averted, and sorrows turned to joy. “ Therte 
the Lord cbmmands the blessing, even life for 
evermore.” 

It is impossible on this side heaven to teU 
the amount of enduring good which family 
worship, maintained with “ spirit and life,” 
may produce. Many have first learnt, by the 
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daily Bible-readings under their parents* roofi 
that they were by nature children of wrath; 
an^ by God’s blessinff upon the church in the 
house, “ have hereby been made the children of 
grace.” Many servants, faitliful to their earthly 
master, but living in irreligion and neglect of 
God, have had their attention arrested and their 
hearts renewed, by being called to daily worship 
in Christian fajnDies ; nor are the instances few 
in which visitors, who have sojourned for a 
while under the roof “ where prayer is wont to 
be made,” have felt the claims of the soul and 
eternity so forcibly impressed, that they never 
ceased to look upon that visit as one of the 
eventful links in life’s history by \vhich their 
wandering feet were led back to nnd a peaceful 
welcome in their Father’s house. 

A few directions for profitably conducting 
fbmily worship may not be out of place. 

1. It belongs, obviously, to the head of tlie 
family to conduct this happy service, lie must 
consider himself the divinely-appointed priest of 
his own household. It will immensely increase 
the reverence with which children regard their 
parents to have them associated yith all their 
early religious worship. The aspect of moral 
order and devoutness with whicli each person, 
bringing his Bible, comes into the room, and 
takes his accustomed place, morning and even- 
ing, to join in worship which their father re- 
verently conducts, makes a strong impression 
on the minds of children who love tlicir parent 
with a sacred endearment, as the watchful 
guardian of their souls, and their earnest inter- 
cessor at the throne of grace. 

2. “They who pray daily in their houses,” 
says Matthew Henry, “ do well ; they who not 
only pray but read the Scriptures, do better ; 
but they do best of all who not only pray, and 
read the Scriptures, but sing the praises of 
God.” The smging a hymn, where it can be 
well done, tends to throw life and interest into 
your service. If it be not practicable every day, 
it may well distinguish your sabbath-day worship, 
wheny as with the Jewish sacrifices, you woH 
find it extremely profitable to make your service 
more full. 

3. The daily reading of the Holy Scriptures 
is essential in every w^ay to the religious profit 
of the family. It is desirable, as a rule, to read 
the Bible straight through. Occasions will 
arise to suggest a change ; but aim that you and 
your housAold shaB really know what the Lord 
says to men. It is very desirable that your 
chapter should be thought upon beforehand, 
that you may throw into your reading such 
short and suitable reflections as flow spon- 
taneously from the heart.* A few words of 

• Stow*! << Bible IMaiagy'* and Gall’i «£ad and 


your own put in now and then will awaken and 
me attention, and may touch the heart. Lead 
them to search the Scriptures. It may be feared 
whether Bible-readiig is keeping pace with the 
reading of the ago. Eveiy minister knows that 
pulpit ministrations are well-nigh lost upon 
people who are not used to read, mark, and 
learn the Scriptures in their own houses. Family 
teacliiiig breaks up the ground, and, in numbOT- 
less w'ays, adds w eight and value to ministerial 
instruction, and “brings the same to good 
effect.” Tims “the Lord creates upon every 
dwelling-place of Mount Zion, and upon her os- 
semhliesy a cloud and smoke by day, and the 
shining of a ilaming fire by night.” 

4. After reading the daily portion of Scrip- 
ture with deliberate and distinct voice, solem- 
nized by occasional pauses, to allow time for a 
thoughtful impression to settle u})on the heart, 
the invitation, which falls with touching tender- 
ness from an earthly father’s lips, “ Let us pray,” 
will bring your little company to kneel, as 
hunihle petitioners, before “ your Father which 
is in heaven.” AVhether you find it needful to 
use a form of prayer or not, he sure that you 
strive to cherish tbe spirit as W'ell as cultivate 
the gift of prayer. Do not stop short in words, 
whether read by the eye oi* suggested by the 
understanding ; but pray “ with all prayer and 
supplication in the Spirit, abounding therein 
with thanksgiving.” When you find yourself 
surrounded by }'our famiJy^ — parents, children, 
servants — all kneeling, with their eyes closed 
upon the world and w'orldly things, let it be 
your soul’s sincere aim, who have “ taken upon 
yourself to speak to God,” to “give yourself 
unto prayer.” Bo real in your communion wdth 
God. Lead the minds of your family to the 
confession of sin, and humble self-abasement 
before God, as deserving his wrath and con- 
demnation. Let this be followed by a fresh 
application by faith to tho Lord Jesus Christ ; 
plead for his cleansing, pardoning, justifying 
mercy ; claim for yourself and each of them, in 
minute detail, “all things wdiich pertain to life 
and godliness.” Be specific; brmg your real 
W'arits before God ; claim the promises given you 
in Christ Jesus ; let your little congregation feel 
that you are bringing their cases before the 
Lord ; mention their various temptations, beset- 
ting evils, indolence, infirmities of temper (that 
poisoner of tho comfort of families !), neglect in 
duty, not forgetting to plead the promises 

Essence of Sabbath-School Teaching,” contain soma 
admirable suggestions for opening Scripture in an 
interesting and simple manner. The '‘Light in the 
Dwelling,” for point, plainness, and adaptation to the 
capacities of the domestic congregation, needs not xny 

E raise. See also that tMimirahle tract, ''The CSmroh 
X the House.” 
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which may belong to such cases ; with the men- 
tion of family mercies, comforts, deliverances, 
hopes, which your grateful heart will delight to 
dwell upon. Ihen, from your own wants, en- 
large the compass of your petitions. Plead 
wifli your heavenly Father for your kindred, 
dear to you, but perhaps some yet wanderers 
from your God ; remember your minister, and 
hold up his hands ; plead for your fellow-wor- 
shippers at church ; mtercst your family in the 
Redeemer’s glory, that “ his Idngdom may come, 
and his will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

This method of enlarged supplication was 
carried out for many years by the Itov. T. Scott, 
W'ith very blessed resudts ; so that it is remarked, 
“ In very few cases has a servant, or a young 
person, or indeed any person, passed any length 
of timo under his roof, without appearing to be 
brought permanontly under the influence of 
religious principles.” 

"Wlierever domestic worship is conducted in 
this spirit, not made long, so as to tax the at- 
tention of young children, or tedious to servants, 
but simple, pointed, savoury, tender, full of 
sympathy with the feelings of the orshippers, 
it is impossible to over-estimate the amount of 
varied and permanent good, social as well as 
spiritual, which God’s blessing may make us 
yield. It keeps alive a genial interest in one 
another’s welfare; it speaks continually for God 
and to God ; it keeps eternal things before the 
mind, and corrects tlic deadening contact of the 
world; it brings continual supplies of Scripture 
truth before the family, and thus gives a 
heavenly cast to their thoughts, ojnnious, senti- 
ments, as they are growing up to riper years ; it 
keeps God always before them ; it conciliates 
liis merciful regard ; it sweetcus every hitter cup 
which your household may be allotted to drink ; 
it forms the habit of prayer, and teaches the 
fear of the Lord ; it draws ofl* your liousehold 
from trifles and shadows, and accustoms them 
to the realities of life, as preparations for the 
deeper realities of eternity ; it suspends their 
converse with man, and teaches them the 
greatest of all lessons, that man’s business and 
man’s happiness, whether in youth or age, in trial 
or pro^enty, in time or eternity, is to converse 
with Gfod through Christ Jesus, that he may 
be changed into the same image IVom glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of tlm Lord.* 


THE GIPSY’S FRIEND. 

PART U. 

Isr the year 1822, Mr. Crabb was providentially 
guided to the town of Southampton, whoso 

* From * M«rriod Life ; ' a most useful volume, by the 
Rev. W. B, Maokeazie. — I«ondon; J. H. Jackson. 
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spiritual condition he became Well acqnainted 
from his occasional visits to the poor and the 
neglected, among whom he distriouted tracts 
and preached the gospel. After consultation 
Trith his ministerial brethren and his congrega- 
tion in llumsey, and much earnest prayer for 
Divine direction, it appeared to them, as well as 
to himself, that he ought to transfer bis minis- 
terial labours to that important sea-port. 

Having assigned the conduct of his school 
in Rumsey to his sons, reserving to himself 
the spiritual instruction of the pupils, he 
engaged the Southampton Assembly J^oms for 
each sabbath, and issued hand-hills inviting 
persons of all denominations to attend his first 
service, in which he promised to describe the 
objects he would seek to accomplish. At the 
close of this service, which w’as numerously 
attended, lie rpqu(?stcd iliat those who were 
members of other congregations, instead of wait- 
ing on his ministry in the Assembly Rooms, 
would use their influence w'ith those of their 
neighbours wlio neglected the house of God to 
induce them to attend his sabbath services. 

His faithful preaching was soon crowned with 
the most remarkable success. In ^ diary, he 
says : “ After preaching four weeks in this place, 
1 find liundreds attending my ministry, and the 
number is iucreasing. . . . Many who hear me 
arc gathered out of llie world, so that other 
churches aro not robbed.” 

At the close of one of liis sabbath-evening 
services, he was sent for to visit a young woman 
on her deuth-h(‘d. He found that she had been 
living un abandoned life for the past tliree years, 
and was perishing in her sins. As ho entered 
her room, she cried out in agony of soul, *' I 
want to go to Christ,” and imploringly asked 
whether lie would receive her. This penitent 
INIagdalene found mercy at the feet of him wdio 
has promised to cast out none w'ho flee to him ; 
and during the few days of life that remained to 
litT, being visited by many of her old associates, 
she earnestly warned them to escape from the 
wrath to come. One of them was severely 
afleeted by the dying woman’s conversation, and 
lived for many years to prove the genuineness 
of her change. The conversion of the first of 
these penitents excited a deep interest in South- 
ampton, and hundreds were present when Mr. 
Crabb officiated at her funeral, which took place 
on an exceedingly wet day. On the following 
sabbath evening, Mr. Crabb preached her fune^ 
sermon in the large Assembly Rooni, into which 
multitudes were unable to obtain admission, 
although the place was capable of holding about 
a thousand persons. To meet the wishes of 
those wlio were thus disappointed, the solemn 
service was repeated on the next sabbath, 
and to numbers equally large. T^ie sensation 
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thus excited induced Mr. Crahb to publish a 
narrative of the conversion of this young woman 
ill the form of a tract, under the title of “ Jane 
Thring ; or, the Penitent Magdalene,” a thousand 
copies of which were sold in Southampton in one 
week; it afterwards passed through seven edi- 
tions. 

The conversion of Jane Thring induced many 
of her class to seek the aid of Mr. Crabo 
in their endeavours to escape from their de- 
graded condition, and, being encouraged by the 
advice and cooperation of the Eev. Kobert Heath 
and Dr. Lindoe, a liouse Avas takim and fitted up 
as a temporary asylum, into which a niuiiber of 
penitents were admitted ; subscriptions to a large 
amount being immediately obtained for their sup- 
port. The good work thus begun was prosecuted 
chiefly by the activity and self-denial of Mr. 
Crabb, wlio, amidst the difficulties and discourage- 
ments usually attendant on great and good under- 
takings, persevered until he secured the erection 
of the Southampton Asylum, which cost 2200/., 
of which sum the greater part was collected by 
his own untiring ctforts. It was o])ened in 182.'l, 
and has been avcII supported and well conducted. 

Wlien ^Tr. Crabb had continued his ministra- 
tions in the Assembly Booms for about a yiair, 
'he found himself surrounded by a settled con- 
gregation, for wliosc aoooinrnodation it became 
necessary that a permanent place of Avorship 
should be ercctc'd. He entered into a contract 
with a builder, Avho agreed to complete a chapel 
for 2200/., of Avhich sum lie Avas to pay 000/. in 
two years, and the remainder as he could collect 
it. Mr Crahb thus refers to the subject in his 
diary : — 

“ This day, fixed Avith the builder relating to 
my now chapel. God knows the responsibility 
I have taken on me, to beg 000/. in Iavo years. 
Nature shrinks, and some Avill judge me iiiipru- 
deut ; but the Guide of my youth will be the 
support of my old age, and jirosper my under- 
taking. I feel the burden at times ; but 1 can 
cast it on my God, and it is all well.” 

The foundation of Zion chapel Avas Inid Sept, 
lltb, 1823, and for the two folloM’ing years Mr. 
Crabb was burdened Avith the debt. To collect 
the money be traA^lled thousands of miles on foot, 
and wrote hundreds of letters, at the same time 
practising the greatest self-denial, in order that 
the donations be obtained might, Avithout deduc- 
tion, be available for the object to promote 
Avhich they were given. His biographer says: 
“ I have been told that, Avlicn in London, he was 
one day so overcome by fatigue as to be com- 
pelled to retire into the Boyal Exchange to rest 
upon one of the seats, whore, having fallen into 
a deep sleep, he was discovered by a gentleman 
to whom he was known, and who, thinking be 
was ill, awoke him. Upon being asked why he 


did not engage a vehicle to carry him from place 
to place, he replied that the money was given 
him for another purpose, and that his chapel 
wanted all the money he could get.” 

His faith aud perseverance were crowned with 
the most remarkable success, for, in the course 
of two years, he collected 2080/., leaving only 
120/. of debt. Among the contributors Averc 
people of every rauk of life, including many of 
tlie nobility, siweral bishops, the duke and 
duchess of Gloucester, the duke of Kent, and 
George iv. The remaining sum Avas speedily 
contributed on an appeal being made to the 
peo])lc of Soiitliam])ton ; and the chapel, tlius 
free from debt, Avasplac(‘d in trust for the preach- 
ing of the gospel aud the worsliip of God. 

Mr. Crabb had no sectarian bigotry. The 
parish of Holy Khood becoming vacant in the 
year 1824, lie wrote to the Kcv. Dr. Wilson, to 
Avhom it Avas probable the living would be 
ofiered, imploring him to “liuhicn doAvn to the 
camp, in Avhich the plague was s[)rcading, and 
sland between the li\ing and the dead.” When 
Dr. AVilson iindc'rtook the duties of the pariah 
of Holy Eliood, many momhers of the church 
of England aaIio had attended the ministry of 
]\tr, Crabb, rt't aimed to church as he had antici- 
jiatcd, a fact in which he rejoiced, “kuoAving 
that tlieir places Avould bo occupied by others 
who A\ei*e j^crishing for lack of knowledge.” 
About the same time Ave find Mr. Crabb inter- 
esting himself in the Avork of infant education, 
and securing the establishim'iit of two infant 
schools, one at Kiiigsland, and another at llill- 
lifc-land. 

AV"e have now to follow this faithful servmnt 
of Christ into a ucav sceno of action. In the 
year 1822, Southampton became a station for 
the steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Navigation Company — an arrangement Avhicli 
afforded IVIr. Crabb a fresh opportunity of doing 
good. He applied to Lieutenant Kendall, one 
of the company’s agents, for permission to es- 
tablish a Aveeldy service on board one of the 
vessels, a privilege he obtained through the in- 
fluence of that gentleman, Avho also volunteered 
to act as his clerk and give out the hymns. The 
sailors at first were not disposed to attend ; but 
Avhen the officers of many of the ships required 
the crews to be present, they consented, and be- 
came so mucli interested that they took their 
wives and cliildren to the services. The success 
of tlicso efforts soon became apparent in the 
att(*ndance of the men at places of worship in 
the town, in their reading of the Bible, in the 
disuse of swearing, and in their sending their 
children to sabbath-schools. 

It now remains for us to notice that portion 
of Mr. Crabb’s labours which has associated his 
name with a race of people whose mysteriouf 
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history, wandering habits, and heatiienish ig- 
norance, have given them a strong claim on 
the benevolent exertions of the Christian church 
~a claim which, we must add, has never yet 
been adequately regarded. Tlie attention of 
“ the Gipsies’ advocate ” Avas first drawn to 
that neglected race in 1827, by a circumstance 
thus narrated by his biograpl»er : “ During the 
Winchester assizes of 1827, having occasion 
to speak to the Eev. Henry Thompson, the 
shcrift’’B chaplain, he went into tlio criminal 
court for that purpose. As he entered, tlie 
judge was, according to the Draconic code of 
that day, passing sentence of death on two cri- 
minals ; to one of whom he held out the hope of | 
mercy, but to the other, a poor gipsy, Avho was 
convicted of horse-st(‘aling, he said no hope 
coidd be given. I’lic young man, for he w.is but ! 
a youth, iinmeiliately Veil on liis knees, and AAilh | 
uplifted eyes, apparently luieonscious of any 
peraon being present but the judge and himself, 
addressed him as folloAV.s : ‘Oh! my lord, saA^e 
my lifbl* The judge replii'd ‘No; you can 
have no mercy in this Avorld ; 1 and my brother 
judges have come to the deU'riniiiation to exe- 
cute horso-stoalcrs, cHpccuilhj b(‘cause of 

the increase of tlie criiru'.’ The sup])lin]it, still 
on his knees, entrealc'd, ‘Do, my lord judge, 
save my life ! do, for (^od’s sake, for my Avife’s 
sake, for my baby’s sake !’ ‘ No,’ replied the 

judge, ‘T cannot; you shoidd have thought of 
your Avife and child before.’ Ho t lien ordered 
him to be taken away, and lie aaus literally 
dragged from his eartlily judgi'.” 

Outside the court ]\[r. Crabb found, seated on , 
the ground, an old Avoimm and a A’cry young 
one, the wife of the condemned man, with tAAo 
children, the elder three years and the younger 
onl}'- fourteen days old, Avhieh the old Avoman 
held in her arms, Avliile endeavouring to comfort 
its wretched moilier. A few Aveeks later In 
again met the old Avoinaii, and ijivited her and 
her daughter-in-1 aAv to call at his house ; and on 
their doing so, tliey consented to placo a grand- 
daughter of the old AVoman (the ehild of anotlier 
daughter, whose husband had been t ransjiorted) 
and the elder child of the aakIow, with Mr. 
Crabb, in order that he might put them under 
instruction. These })oor Avomen soon induced 
some of their acquaintaiico to entrust three 
more children to the care of Mr. Crabb, who, 
finding the efforts to teach them successful, 
prevaued upon several influential friends to 
form a committee “ for taking into considera- 
tion the condition of tho gipsy race, and de- 
vising some means for their moral and spiritual 
improvement.” As the result of some inquiries, 
immediately set on foot, was very unsatisfiic- 
tory and painful, the committee resolved on 
immediate action. Having ascertained that a 


number of gipsies were encamped on Shirley 
common and other places near Southampton, 
the committee engaged a Christian man, well 
acquainted with the gipsies, and qualified lo 
give suitable instruction, to visit them, and 
make known to them the truths of tho gospel. 
Six gipsy women were induced to take up 
their residence in Southampton, and were em- 
ployed at such Avork as they could perform ; 
four boys were apprenticed to trades, and the 
younger children were placed at school. Con- 
siderable insight AV'as thus obtained into the 
peculiarities of tho gipsy character, and, en- 
couraged by their measure of success, the com- 
mittee recommended similar exertions to otliers. 

AVith a desire for the salvation of these wan- 
dering tribes, Mr. Crabb, in iMay, 1831, visited 
the Epsom raee-course, expecting to meet the 
swartliy Avandcrers who usually congregate on 
that scene of dissipation. The Scripture reader 
to the gipsies was sent forward to annoimeo the 
intention of Air. Crabb, a\ horn he introduced as 
“the gentleman, tlie gipsies’ friend, from South- 
ampton.” “ I am come,” said Air. Crabb, “ nearly 
a hundred miles to sec you; do you not, there- 
fore, think tlial 1 love you ?” On many of them 
replying, “Yes, sir” — “Come, tlicii,” said tlu 
good man, “make room for me in ono of your 
tents, lor I miest sit down with you and tell you 
the AN ay to heaven.” 

The efibrls made for their Avclfare soon be- 
came knoAvn among tlie gipsies in all parts of 
the kingdom, and excitt'd among them veiy 
grateful feelings, aaIiIcIi Avere much strengthened 
by tho annual gatherings Avliich Air. Crabb 
established at his hou^c and gi’ounds at Spring- 
hill, and to Avhieh ho invited the reformed gip- 
sies .and their families, and such others as were 
disposed to laair Avhat had been done for their 
race. On tlieso occasions, croAvds of gipsies 
went into iSoutliampton from all parts ot the 
country, with caravans, carls, and rude A^ehicles, 
drawn *hy broken-doAvn horses, ponies, and don- 
keys. At an early hour they might be seen 
weuding up tho hill lo Air. Crabb’s residence, 
wdiere they an ere admitted into tho field adjoin- 
ing Ilia liouse, and formed an encampment of 
about 150 persons. 

Air. Crabb opened the meeting with prayer, 
praise, and reading tho Scriptures, and then 
gave an address, in which he described the mise- 
ries of sin, specifying the evils to which the 
gipsies were aadicted, such as pilfering and for- 
tune-telling. He contrasted tho state of those 
who wore placed under instruction and were 
gaining their living by honest industry, with 
the vagabond life from which they had been 
rescued, and he set before them the great bless- 
ings of the gospel. He then read letters from 
persons resident in A^arious parts of the king- 
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thus excited iudiicfnl Crabb to publish a 
narrative of the conversion of this young woman 
in the form of a tract, under the title of “ Jane 
Thriiig; or, tlie Penitent Magdalene,” a thousand 
copies of ^Yhich were sold in Southampton in one 
week: it afterwards passed through seven edi- 
tions. 

The conversion of Jane Thring induced many 
of her class to seek the aid of Mr. Crabb 
in their endeavours to escape from their de- 
graded condition, and, beijig encouraged by the 
advice and cooperation of the llev. Kobert Heath 
and Dr. Lindoe, a house was taken and fitted up 
as a temporary asylum, into which a number of 
penitents were admitted ; subscriptions to a large 
amount being immediately obtained for their sup- 
port. The good work thus begun was prosecuted 
chiefly by the activity and self-denial of Mr. 
Crabo, who, amidst the difficulties and disconrag('- 
ments usually attendant on great and good under- 
takings, persevered until he secured tlie erection 
of the Southampton Asylum, which cost 22<)0/., 
of winch sum the greater part was collected by 
his own untiring efforts. It was opened iu 
and has been well supported and well conducti'd. 

"When Mr. Crabb had conlinued his ministra- 
tions in the Assembly Dooms for about a jear, 
he found liiinself suri'ouiidcd by a settled con- 
gregation, for whose ae(*ominodation it became 
necessary that a pernuuK'iit place of worship 
should bo erected. iJo entered into a contract 
with a builder, who agreed to complete a chapel 
for 2200?., of which sum lie was to pay OOo?. in 
two years, and the remainder as ho could collect 
it. Mr Crabb thus refers to the subject in his 
diary : — 

“This day, fixed with the builder relating to 
my new chapel. God knows the responsibility 
I have taken on me, to beg GOO?, in two year.s. 
Nature shrinks, and some will judge me impru- 
dent ; but the Gr\iide of my youth will be the 
support of ray old age, and prosper my umh'r- 
taking. I feel tlie biiiden at times; but I can 
cast it on my God, and it is all well.” 

The founoatiou of Zion chapel was laid Scpl. 
11th, 1823, and for the two following years Mr. 
Crabb was burdened witli the debt. To collect 
the money he travelled thousands of miles on foot, 
and wrote hundreds of leit(Ts, at the same time 
practising the greatest solf-deiiial, in order that 
the donations he obtained might, without deduc- 
tion, be available for the object to promote 
which they were given. His biographer says: 
“ I have been told that, when in London, lie was 
one day so overcome by fatigue as to be com- 
pelled to retire into the Doyal Excliauge to rest 
upon one of the seats, where, having fallen into 
a deep sleep, he was discovered by a gentleman 
to whom he was known, and who, thinking ho 
was ill, awoke him. Upon being asked why he 


did not engage a vcliicle to carry him from place 
to place, he replied that the money was given 
him for another purpose, and that his chapel 
wanted all the money he could get.” 

His faith and perseverance were crowned with 
the most remarkable success, for, in the course 
of two years, ho collected 2080?., leaving only 
120?. of debt. Among the contributors were 
people of every rauk of life, iucluding many of 
the nobility, several bishops, the duke and 
duchess of Gloucester, the duke of Kent, and 
George ly. The remaining sum was speedily 
contributed on an appeal being made to the 
people of vSouthamjiloii ; and the chapel, thus 
free from debt, was placed in trust for the preach- 
ing of the gospel and tlie worsliip of God. 

Mr. Crabb had no sectarian bigotry. The 
parish of Holy Rhood becoming vacant in the 
year 1824, he wrote to the llev. Dr. AVilson, to 
whom it was probable tlie living yonld he 
ofiered, imploring him to “ hasten down to the 
camp, in which thi* plague Avas spreading, and 
stand between the living and the dead.” When 
Dr. Wilson undertook tlie duties of the parish 
of Holy illiood, many members of the church 
of England nlio had attended the ministry of 
Mr. Crabi), retunied to ehureli as lie bad antici- 
pated, a fact in wliich he rejoiced, “knowing 
that their places would bo occupied by others 
who A\ere [lerisliing foe lack of knowledge.” 
About the same time we find Air. Crabb inter- 
esting himself in tlie Avork of infant education, 
ami securing the eslablisliment of two infant 
schools, one at Kiiigslaiul, and anotlier at llill- 
ble-land. 

AVe have now to follow this faithful serv^ant 
of Christ into a ncAV scene of action. In the 
year 1822, ISonthampton became a station for 
the steamers of the Ik'ninsular and Oriental 
Navigation Company— an arrangement which 
aflbrdcd Air. Crabb a fresh opjiortunity of doing 
good. He applied to Lieutenant Kendall, one 
of the company’s agents, for permission to es- 
tablish a Avcekly service on hoard one of the 
vessels, a privilege he obtained through the in- 
fluence of that gentleman, who also volunteered 
to act as his clerk and giA^e out the hymns. The 
sailors at first were not disposed to attend ; but 
Avhen the officers of many of the ships required 
the crews to be present, they consented, and be- 
came so mucli interested that they took their 
wives and children to the services. The success 
of these efforts soon became apparent in the 
attendance of the men at places of worship in 
the town, in their reading of the Bible, in the 
dismso of swearing, and in their sending their 
children to sabbath-schools. 

It now remains for us to notice that portion 
of Mr. Crabh’s labours which has associated his 
name with a race of people whose mysterious 
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history, wandering habits, and heathenish ig- 
norance, have given them a strong claim on 
the benevolent exertions of the Christian church 
—a claim which, we must add, has never yet 
been adequately regarded. The attention of 
“the Gipsies’ advocate” was first drawn to 
that neglected race in 1 827, by a circumstance 
thus narrated by his biographer : “ During the 
Winchester assizes of 1827, having occasion 
to speak to the Eev. Henry Thompson, the 
sheriff’s chaplain, he went into the criminal 
court for that purpose. As he entered, the 
judge was, according to the Draconic code of 
that day, passing sentence of death on two cri- 
minals ; to one of whom he held out the hope of 
mercy, but to the other, a poor gipsy, wlio was 
convicted of horse-stealing, he said no hope 
could be given. The young man, for he was but 
a youth, immediately fell on his knees, and with 
uplifted eyes, apparently unconscious of any 
pei’son being present but tijc judg(‘ and himself, 
addressed him as follows : ‘ Oh ! my lord, save 
my life!’ The judge replied ‘No; >oli can 
have no mercy in tliis world ; 1 and my brother 
judges have come to the determiiialioii to exe- 
cute horse-stcalcrs, espccialli/ (jljtsic.s', because of 
the increase of the crime.’ The suppliant, still 
on his knees, cntn'ated, ‘ Do, my lord judge, 
save my life ! do, for God’s salu‘, for my wife’s 
sake, for my baby’s sake 1’ ‘ No,’ replied tlie i 

judge, ‘I cannot; }on should have thought of 
your wife and child before.’ He tlien ordered 
liim to be taken iiway, and he was literally 
dragged from his earthly judge.” 

Outside the court IMr. Crabb found, seated on [ 
the ground, an old woman and a very young 
one, the wife of the condemned man, with two j 
children, the elder tlirec years and tlie younger j 
only fourteen days old, which the old w'oman i 
lield in her arms, wdiile endeavouring to comfort 
its wretched mother. A few w'celvs later In 
again met the old woman, and invited licr and 
her daughter-in-law to call at his house; and on 
their doing so, they consented to place a grand- 
daughter of the old woman (the child of anotlier 
daughter, w'hose liusband had been trans])orted) 
and the elder child of the wddow% with Mr. 
Crabb, in order that ho might put them under 
instruction. These j)oor Avomcii soon induced 
some of their acquaintance to entrust three 
more children to the care of Mr. Crabb, wlio, 
finding the efforts to teach them successful, 
prevamed upon several influential friends to 
form a committee “for taking into considera^ 
tion the condition of the -gipsy race, and de- 
vising some means for their moral and spiritual 
improvement.” As the result of some inquiries, 
immediately set on foot, was very unsatisfiic- 
tory and painful, the committee resolved on 
immediate action. Having ascertained that a 


number of gipsies were encamped on Shirley 
common and other places near Southampton, 
the committee engaged a Christian man, well 
acquainted with the gipsies, and qualified to 
give suitable instruction, to visit them, and 
make know'n to them the truths of the gospel. 
Six gipsy women w^re induced to take up 
their residence in Southampton, and were em- 
jfloyed at such work as they could perform ; 
four boys were apprenticed to trades, and the 
younger children w'ero placed at school. Con- 
siderable insight was tlms ohtaim'd into the 
peculiarities of the gipsy character, and, en- 
couraged by their measure of success, the com- 
mittee recommended similar exertions to others. 

With a desire for tho salvation of these wan- 
dering tribes, Mr. Crabb, in May, 1831, visited 
the Ejisom race-course, expecting to meet the 
sw'arthy wanderers who usually congregate on 
that scene of dissipation. The Scripture reader 
to the gipsies was sent forward to announce the 
inleutiou of IMr. Crabb, w-hom he introduced as 
“the gentleman, the gipsies’ friend, from South- 
ampton.” “ I am come,” said Mr. Crabb, “ nearly 
a hundred miles to sec you ; do you not, there- 
fore, think that I love you?” On many of them 
replying, “Yes, sir” — “Come, then,” said the 
good man, “ malvc room for nn* in one of your 
tents, for I must sit dowm with you aud tell you 
tlio way to heaven.” 

Tlio efibrts made for their welfare soon be- 
came known among the gipsies in all parts of 
the kingdom, and excited among them very 
grateful feelings, which were much strengtlioned 
by the annual gatliorings w'liieh Mr. Crabb 
established at his hou^o and grounds at Spring- 
hill, and to which he invited the reformed gip- 
sies and their families, and such others as were 
disposed to hear what had been done for their 
race. On these occasions, crowds of gipsies 
went into Southampton from all parts of the 
country, witli caravans, carts, and rude vehicles, 
draw'll *hy brokeu-dowm horses, ponies, and don- 
keys. At an early hour they might be seen 
wending up the hill to Mr. Orabb’s residence, 
where tljcy were admitted iuto the field adjoin- 
ing Ilia lioiiso, and formed an encampment of 
about 150 persons. 

Mr. Craob opened the meeting w’itli prayer, \ 
praise, and reading the Scriptures, and then 
gave a(i address, in which be described the mise- 
_i__ /of sin, specilying the evils to which tbo 
gip^es were addicted, such as pilfering and for- 
tune-telling. He contrasted tho state of those 
wlio w'cre placed under instruction and were 
gaining their living by honest industry, with 
the vagabond life from which they had been 
rescued, and he set before them the great bless- 
ings of the gospel. He then read letters from 
persons resident in various parts of the king- 
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dom, who wore interested in the welfisre of the 
gipgy — a part of tlie prooeedings by which his 
audience was greatly gratified. The substantial 
dinner prepared for the gipsies was next an- 
nounced, during which the kind host, his two 
sons, and many of the visitors, ministered to the 
guests. After dinner, blankets and warm cloth- 
ing were distributed, and those who were with- 
out Bibles were supplied with them. 

Encouraged by what he beheld at one of these 
interesting scenes, the liev. John West and 
other finends, with the cooperation of Mr. 
Crabb, founded a gipsy asylum and industrial 
school near B^andford, the foundation-stone of 
which was laid on Jul^ 2l!, 1845, by one of the 
pe^le for wliosc h?nent it was intended. 

These meetings have been discontinued, and 
it is much to be regr^.tttid that the interest taken 
in the cause of the gipsies has greatly declined. 
Surely these 18,000 wauderers have a claim on 
our prayers, and on our zealous exertions to 
lead them to Christ. 

Mr. Crabb appears to have been the honoured 
instrument in the conversion of the “ Dairyman’s 
Daughter,” Elizabeth AV allbridge. She was llien 
a servant in a family residing near the gate in 
Southampton, and having boon persuaded by two 
of her fellow servants to accompany them on a 
week evening to hear hiiu preach, in a licensed 
room in Hanover-buildings, slie discovered her 
lost condition and her danger as a sinner ; and 
on hearing him a second time, she found peace 
in believing. From her deatli-bcd she sent him 
a guinea, of which she d(‘sired his acceptance, as 
a small token of Christian love to him as the 
instrument of her conv(‘rsion. Mr, Crabb was 
frequently urged to communicate these! facts, hut 
abstained, from the mistaken a[jprehcusiou tluit 
by doing so he might in some measure lessen 
the importance and valua of the well-known 
tract. It would have gratified the catholic spirit 
of the WTiter of that tract, the Bev, Legli Kich- 
mond, to have done all honour, to one whom God 
had thus delighted to honour. 

The respect which this venerable man inspired 
by his varied and zealous labours was shown 
in a most remarkable manner on his attaining 
the age of seventy, on the 16th of A.pril, 1844, 
when his congregation and friends held a public 
tea-meeting to celebrate his birthday. J’Le Long 
liooms wore fitted up for the occasion - and 
under the direction of 'the officers of the Rmin- 
Bular and Oriental steamers, their men decorated 
them with a profiision of flags and cverj^reens, in 
a style with which the higjhest commander of the 
British navy would have Ifelt himself honoured. 
Persons of all ranks wera present to assist at 
this celebration, and at five, o’clock hundreds of 
the company were unable to obtain sitting-room. 
Soon after ‘five o’clock, the person to whom all 


this honour was shown led into the room the 
lady of the Bev. J. Beynolds, of Eums^, fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Crabb, his son Mr. James Crabb, 
and Mr. Beynolds, his entrance being signalized 
by the firing of guns from a small battery placed 
in front of the building, and each gun being an- 
swered by simultaneous applause from one end 
of the room to the other. There was also an 
orchestra filled by the best vocal and instru- 
mental performers from the different choirs in 
the town, who performed several anthems during 
the meeting. An address was presented by the 
committee to Mr. Crabb, containing a review^ of 
his useful career, to which he responded with 
much Christian humility and holy triumph. He 
gave a most interesting retrospect of his labours 
and successes, and did not conclude without 
referring to the plans he had formed for the 
future, and expressing his hope of seeing them 
accomplished. 

On the 3rd of September, 1848, he had been 
preaching two sermons at Shirley, near South- 
ampton, and when on his journey home he re- 
ceived liis first warning to prepare for his 
Master’s pi'esencc. He suddenly fell do\^^l from 
a paralytic seizure. Then came a second attack, 
which disqualified him for any public duty, and 
incapacitated him from walking, though not from 
visiting the poor and sick, the penitentiary and 
the house of God, he being wheeled from place 
to place in a chair. His third attack came on the 
11th of Scpti'inber, 1851, and during the six 
days of life that remained, he was enabled to 
boar his fesliinony to “Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever,” and to speak 
with the faithfulness of a dying man to his 
family and the youths under his sons’ tuition, 
as well as to some dear Christian friends. On 
the 17th of September, 1851, he entered into the 
blessedness of the dead that die in the Lord, 
who rest from their labours, and whose works 
do follow them. 

The corporation of Southampton did honour 
to his memory by remitting the usual fees for 
liis monument, and by passing a resolution “ to 
record their high appreciation, not only of the 
privulc worth of that excellent man, hut also of 
his unwearied and most disinterested efforts 
through a long series of years to improve the 
physical, moral, and spiritual condition of the 
inhabitants of tho town; iind the more so as 
those labours were specially and cheerfully de- 
voted to the relief of the most destitute, the 
rastruction of the most ignorant, and the re- 
clamation of the most neglected of the popula- 
tion.” 

Such was James Crabb, of whom wo may 
say, in the words applied to Barnabas of old, 
“ Ho was a good man, full of the Holy Ghost 
and of faith.” 
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April mh, 1855. 

Wb regret our inability to ojjen our review of 
the tranaactionB of the month with the an- 
nouncement that the "counsel of peace” has 
been established by the diploinatista who have 
recently assembled in Vienna. There will now 
be a renewed appeal to the sword and all the 
texTible engines of war, and nearly cvesry day will bring 
us fresh accounts of a siege, more formidable in its cha- 
racter than any \Vhich has ever taken place in the his- 
tory of ancient or modem warfare. Attention has been 
for a few days withdrawTi from onr uiulancholy position 
by the visit to our sovereign of the emperor and empi‘es.s 
of France; and we have reason to look with pleasure on 
this visit, which' we trust will prove a means of binding 
two great countries more closely in the bonds of amity. 

" It is,” however, "better to trust in the Lord than to 
put confidence in princes;” and we cannot forget that it 
is but a few years since we saw another emperor in this 
country, who was also a visitor to the queen of England, 
one who received the most polite attentions from the 
amiable prince consort, and who has since proved himself 
the enemy of England and the troubler of all Europe. 
We must rest only in the Loixi Jeho\ah, in whom there 
is everlasting strength, and who is “our help and our 
shield.” 

It is our duty and our hi. ', at wisdom to walk in the 
light which shines upon us, and to endeavour to impart 
tlie light to others. Our boat patriots arc those who : 
arc making their countiy a centre from whicli the word 
of the Lord shall go forth to distant land.s. We notice 
with much thankfulness the encoui'aging accounts wduch 
roach us this montli of the wide diffusion of the wonl of 
Ood that is now baking place, especially in those coun- 
tries which occupy the principal share of public attention. 
The issue of the Scriptures from the ConKtanliuoplo and 
Smyrna depfits during the la.st year by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society amounts to 16,700 copies, which 
have passed into the hands of English and French sol- 
diers and sailors, Italian sailox's, German and Polish 
soldiers, and Ilussiaxi pi’isonox’s. They have gone also to 
different districts of Turkey, where Protestant Christianity 
is daily on the increase among the natives of that c».>untry. 
By this means the knowledge of the gospel is being con- 
veyed through lojgions pervaded by Mahometanism, Ju- 
daism, and a corrupted Cluistiauity, jxs well as among our 
own countrymen and our allies, amidst their sufieriugs 
and in their dying moments. 

In reading tlie melancholy accounts of the calamities and 
the death of our countrymen in the Crimea, we have occa- 
sionally the oonsolation of knowing that many of them 
were the soldiers of Jesus Christ, who, having fought 
"the good fight of faith,” jwissed into the px’osenco of the 
Captain of Salvation to receive the cx’owu of lighteousness 
that fadeth not away. Such w;ui the excellent Captain 
Vicars of the 97th, who fell in the sortie of the liussions 
on tixe 22nd of last month. He was distinguished for his 
simple and earnest piety, and his zealous efforts for the 
spiritual welfare of the men plaoe<l under his command. 
It is said that his Bible was a model for Biblo readers; it 
contained pen-marks and pencil -marks, showing that he 
^as careful and diligent in studying the regulations of ' 
heavenly service. Writing some time ago to a de- 


voted labonrei’, whom ho was encouraging to peiisevere in 
his Mastex^’s work, he said: "When I think of Calvary 
my fears and forebodings are calmed, for I know that aU 
my past sins are pardoned, for He who hung on the 
cross there has borne them all in his own precious body. 
Grow not weary nor faint in your well-doing. Jesus will 
soon appear, and then your conilicc witli sin and shiners 
will bo over for ever.” This encouraging appeal is ap- 
plicable to every one who is endeavouring to do the work 
of the Lord, and it is peculiarly so to the whole Christian 
chui*ch ut the present anxious period. 

We have now reached that season of the year in which 
our great religious societies assemble their supporters in 
the meti-opolis, for the purpose of x’eviewing the labours 
of tlxe past twelve months ; and wc shall enjoy the privi- 
lege, in tln’-s and subsecjuent papers, of noticing the lead- 
ing facts whieli the various societies have to record. We 
shall do so avith the deeper interest, because of the op- 
poxiiimity which is thus afforded of divei'ting our atten- 
tion and that of our readers from the conflicts of angiry 
nations to the peaceful triumphs of the cross. Various 
opinions are entei’tained respecting the justice and the 
policy of that conflict in which our country is now en- 
gaged ; but we are left in no uucertwnty as to the duty 
of exerting all our energies in the gre'at warfare of truth 
and holiness against eri'or and sin. 

At the recent meeting of the synod of the English 
Px'esbytenan chui'ch, the foreign mission repoit pre- 
sented very encouraging infonnation relative to China. 
It wa.s stated that there has been the manifestation of an 
iucrexwiiig desire on the pai-t of the Chinese to hear the 
gosjiel and receive tracts. Such has been the demand 
for books that it would have been easy to dispose of ton 
times the numVier that have been given away. Fourteoxi 
hundred copie.s of the N c\v Testament have been distri- 
bxitud duritig the year, and twenty five thousand religioxxs 
tracts, together with a considereble number of copies of 

I the Pentateuch. Schools are also in operation, and are 
attended with great success. At this meeting Colonel 
Anderson made the pleasing statement, that "he had 
been the humble instrument of distributing to the army 
and navy five thousand New Testaments, received from 
the Naval and Military Bible Society.” 

On Thm^sday, the 1 9th instant, while the crowds of 
London were cougi'ogated to witness the pi*ogross of the 
emperor and empress of the French to the city, the sup- 
porters of the W-'steru Asia Mission Aid Society were 
assembled at their first aunivei’sni’y. The object of the 
society is to assist the labours of the American boat'd of 
missions in Turkey, who are seeking to reform the cor- 
rupt Greek churches, to evangelize the Mahometim po- 
pulation, and to sustain these efforts. It is ^’utifying to 
find that this society has been able to contribute 11217. 
during the first year of its labours. 

The London Reformatory for Adult Male CxdnximalB, 
an institution which displays in an eminent degree the 
spirit of pure Christianity, hold its anniversaTy on the 
26th inst., under the presidency of Lord Shaftesbuiy. It 
is the object of thb institution to take the criminal after 
he is released from imprisonment and endeavour to 
shield him from temptation, while he is taught some 
useful tx'ode, and instructed in the truths of the gospel. 

I At the commencement of the last year there were 100 
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of Okrist,” BO did the firfit beamings of ^*the| 
eace of God which passeth understanding” 
+/^ f«iro possession of her heart and mind 
through Christ Jesus.” 

Home — home. The father leaned now upon 
the firmer soul of his daughter’s friend. They 
would return in company. It was as well for 
Mary, he had found, that this close companion- 
ship should be permitted. He did noj} under- 
stand it; but intercourse with “the religious 
enthusiast” had not made Mary gloomy — far 
otheniise. 

I was not to return with them. My Master 
had other work for me to do. 

It might be that the glitter of my outward 
adornments, though now tarnished, or the piti- 
ful value of the earthly dross which clung to 
me, had excited the cupidity of one who would 
have scorned the eternal riches which it is mine 
to ofier. But, be tliis as it might, an eager 
hand, in the darkness of night, removed mo 
from the table on which I lay, and secundv hid 
me in a dark recess of the chamber. When 
morning came, hurried and vain scjircii was 
made for me; and before tnid-dny, my young 
owner was conveyed softly from the chamber 
which had so long been her abiding place ; and 
I saw her no more. 

Not long was I suffered 1o » ’main in seclusion 
in that now deserted chumocr. The same hand 
which had secreted me, soon released me from 
my confinement, rudely divested me of my silver 
clasps, and then threw me aside with disdain. 

I dwelt among a people of a strange tongue. 
None understood me : none cared for me. But 
“ the word of God is not bound.” In process of 
time, doubtless, the mission of my material sub- 
stance will have been accoinijlished, and the 
parts of which it is composed will share the fate 
of all that is earthly and perishable. Of me, 
and of myriads like myself — as of those to whom 
I am sent — has it been said, “ Dust thou art, 
and imto dust shalt thou return;” but “the 
word of God,” which dw'ells in me, “ abideth for 
ever.” 

Nor was my earthly career so soon to draw to 
a close. Nevertheless, many perils daily sur- 
rounded me; and my pages, at this time, 
trembled beneath the rough and threatening 
usage to which I was often subjected. At 
len^h I was placed in a comparatively safe 
position, whence, unobserved myself, I had the 
liberty of observing much which concerned me 
to know. 

I shall not, however, tire my readers* with 
the various reflections which I then made, 
further than to say that in those into whose 
possession I had so unworthily fallen, might 
have been seen what is recorded in me of a 
people of old— “they have changed the truth 


of God into a lie, and worshipped aiui served 
the creature more than the Creator, who is 
blessed for ever.” And had one who, ** being 
dead, yet speaketh ” through me, been with me 
then, his spirit, as in olden times, would have 
been stirred in him at seeing them “ wholly given 
to idolatry.” 

Many months passed away, and no change 
took place in my position or prospects ; and had 
the spirit of those to whom I am addressed been 
in me, 1 should have murmured at the inaction 
and uselessness to which I was thus again con- 
demned : for I have had occasion to notice how, 
under trials of shorter duration than this of 
mine, many of inv fellow servants in the flesh 
have been fretted with impatience, and have 
foolishly charged God with forgetfulness and 
unconcern : as though he could forget, or were 
no longer “ ordering all things according to the 
counsel of his own will,” and doing “ all things 
well.” 

In his oAvn time, then, was I designated to 
another service, widely different from those in 
which I had been heretofore engaged ; but one, 
nevertheless, for which I was not unprepared. 

My next possessor was a man of middle age, 
to whom I was sold for a trifling sum by the 
dishonest female who had stolen me from my 
last owner; and who accounted for her possession 
of me by ft lie. My new owner was, as I soon 
found, well acquainted with the language in 
which 1 addressed him ; for it was his mother 
ton^iife. The first sight of me, indeed, stirred 
up m his mind some emotions ; for it reminded 
him of a home from which, a quarter of a cen- 
tury before, he had been driven by pover^, as 
he declared, to be a sojourner in a strange umd. 
In that strange land he had prospered. God 
bad given him the request of his heart ; but in 
the worldly wealth he had there acquired, his 
soul had not prospered. 

I might have augured favourably of Henry 
Greene — for that name he inscribed on me in 
the first hour of our acquaintanceship — ^from 
the eagerness with which he fixed upon me, 
and the readiness with which ho laid down the 
sum demanded for my ransom, if he had not 
accompanied the transaction with words of ir- 
reverence and thoughtless jesting. But I 
rightly judged, from these marks of character, 
that it w^as the sight and sound of the never-to- 
he-forgotten language of his childhood which 
awakened towards mo his regards, rather than a 
hungering and thirsting for dose and intimate 
communion with my contents. 

The merchant — for such was my new own&p 
— conveyed me to his home, and placed me in 
what he intended to be an honourable position 
in a private apartment there, mto whi^ none 
but himseli' was allowed, uninvited, to intrude. 



>t 1 sotm latoied somewliat more of my 
owner's history than it is needful to narrate; 
let it be sufficient to say that he was not only a 
•ojourner in a foreign country, but solitary also. 
Bfe had neither child nor wife ; nor was there one 
amon^ those whom he daily met in the rouhas 
of business or pleasure, whom he would have cared 
to call a fnend. He had lived to himself, and 
for the accumulation of Worldly riches ; his sole 
dream of happiness was in the thought of re- 
turning, at some distant day, to the land of his 
birth and the friends whom he had there left 
behind. Nevertheless, the prosperous merchant 
had not doomed himself to restless agitation in 
the pursuit of wealth, nor denied lumself the 

f ratincfttions which wealth can command. His 
ome wiw one of comfort and luxury. He in- 
dulged in the pleasures of life, and boasted that 
he knew how to enjoy it wisely. Such, in his 
outward bearing, was my new possessor. 

I learned more concerning him than this. In 
early youth he had listened to “ the instruction 
which causeth to err,” and had trodden in the 
aths of folly, with none by his side to warn 
im of his infatuation or to direct h i m into a 
wiser and a happier course. He had squandered 
in dissipation me inheritance which had de- 
scended to him from parents he had never 
known; for, from infancy, he had been an 
orphan. Then, when poverty “as an armed 
man ” had seized upon him, and summer friends 
had withdrawn, the young man bethought him- 
self and repented, not of the sins ho had com- 
mitted against the Most High, but of the 
stupidity which had wrought his present de- 
gra^tion. 

Hie mind was vigorous and active, and his 
determination strong within him. He applied 
himself to business as the servant of another, 
until he crossed the seas which thenceforward 
separated him from his ancient home ; and now 
was he experiencing the truth of that saying, 
“ The hand of the dfrigent maketh rich.” &od 
had “ given him power to get wealth.” 

He bad never returned to the mad follies 
which first made him acquainted with poverty. 
He was not now a spendthrift, a gambler, nor 
a drunkard. The pleasures in which he tem- 
perately indulged were those of the mind, 
rather than of the fleshly ^petites. In sub- 
duing these, he had exercised rigid self-control ; 
and he watched vigilantly against the approaches 
of habitual and gross vices which had so nearly 
proved his ruin. 

Yet had my owner felt that something more 
was needed to cancel sins that were past, and to 
give him rest from apprehensions of a day of 
r^^oning to come. His mind had been dis- 
tressed by the feeling of this want ; and he had 
sought refuge from his conscience in the forms 
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and faith of a coirupt ancl idtdliii^tis icTeed, and 
in the teachings ot such as thbS6 to whotn the 
words of my Divine MastOT mky be well applied, 
that they have taken away the key of* kndwiedge, 
that they enter not in theinselVeS, and those 
that are entering iii they strive to hindei*. 

Had my owner ere this been intimately ac- 
quainted with me, and applied himself with 
numbleness and earnestness to learn the will of 
Him who speaks through me, I am confident in 
saying that for him the gorgeous rites of “ will- 
worship ” Would have h^ no charms, and over 
him the glosses and misdirections of an arrogant 
priesthood would have had no power ; for, is it 
not written in me, “ If any man will do his will, 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of 
Q-od?” But the thriving merchant — wise 
though he was in many things — not only dwelt 
among a people who were “ destroyed for lack 
of knowledge,” but was as one of them. 

I had on former occasions, as I have already 
told, found myself in strange and uncongenim 
companionship with other books ; but none 
were ever more strange and uncongenial than 
those by which I was now hemmed in on either 
side. Close by me, for instance, was one that 
boldly and blasphemously set at nought the 
explicit statement which through me is given to 
man, that as there is but one Qod, so also is 
there but one mediator between God and men, 
even the man Christ Jesus; who himself, when 
as man he dwelt among men, declared, “ I am 
THE WAT : no man cometh unto the Father but 
by ME.” Especially did this “blind leader of 
the blind ” exalt above him who is “ the only- 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth,” 
one who was indeed “highly favoured among 
women,” but of whom nothing has ever been 
spoken by God to man which tells of dignity 
or mmesty or office or power. But of this 
“highly favoured” woman did my profane com- 
I pamon teach, that she is “ the queen of heaven, 
I the mother of grace, the gate of glory, the re- 
fuge of sinners ;” nay more, that “ she saves by 
her mercy those to whom Jesus ” — the merciful 
and loving sinner's substitute— “ cannot show 
mercy.” 

Another of these deceitful guides took upon 
himself, with astonishing assurance, to contra- 
dict the strong and emphatic language of the 
Holy One, tlmt “ by tne deeds of the law 
shall no flesh be justified ;’* who also has com- 
missioned me to declare to men, “ By grace are 
ye saved, through faith ; and that not of your- 
selves ; it is the gifr of God: not by works, lest 
any man should boast and unblushingly af- 
firmed that “because Gk)d would honour his 
children, he would have them get to heaven by 
their merits, which is more honourable to them 
than to receive it by God’s free gift.” And, in 
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fuitlier discTissiiig tins suljyect, the same per- 
verter of the gospel of Christ and the right ways 
of the liord, proudly exclaimed ; ** Far he it from 
righteous men to expect eternal life as a beggar 
doth an alms ! More glorious is it that they 
should receive it as conquerors and triumphers, 
and possess it ns a reward due to their labours,** 
for “ eternal life,** said he, “ is due to the works 
of good men, without the favour of God.*’ 

Sluch more could I tell of the fatal teachings 
to which my new owner had yielded his soul, in 
the vain hope of thereby obtaining rest and 
peace ; ignorant of, or forgetting, the words of 
invitation which I am directed by the Son of 
God to make known to sin-burdened souls : 
‘‘Como unto me, all ye that labour, and ai*e 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I am meet 
and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls.** 

But it is little to be w'ondered at that my 
owner was ignorant of the gross deceits which 
had been practised upon him. In his youth he 
had treated with contempt and neglect the in- 
structions of Divine wisdom ; and as “ the en- 
trance of God’s word giveth light,” so does the 
wilful disregard of it leave the soul in fatal 
darkness. And if, in after times, he had felt 
within him the working of a desire to give heed 
to the command of him who says to men, 
“ Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life, and they are the)' wliich testify 
of me ’* — those Scriptures, alas ! were hidden 
from his eyes, and unattainable by his hands, in 
that land of dim and gloomy spiritual iguoranci*. 

Indeed, another of the companions to whom, 
in my new abode, I came into very close contact, 
declared of me, that if I were to be allowed to 
every one, the boldness of men would cause 
more evil than good to arise from it. And a 
multitude of insulting epithets w^as unsparingly 
heaped upon me, as being the stirrer up of strife 
and sedition, and the misleadcr of souls to eternal 

S erdition. I was called “a nose of wax,” “a 
ead and killing letter without life,” “a shell 
without a kernel,” “a leaden rule,” “a wood of 
thieves,” “a shop of heretics.” 

Such then— to be very brief — were some of the 
opponents who set themselves in array against 
me on my first entrance into the service of my 
new owner. And it was plain hoiv inucli he 
was under their constant influence, by many 
signs and tokens. I shall mention but one. 

Opposite the case in which I was silently im- 
mured, and suspended on the wall, was a large 
representation, depicted with admirable artistic 
skill, of an earthly being, of female form, seated 
on clouds, crowned with a starry diadem, and sur- 
rounded with brightness and glory. In her 
arms she held an infant boy; and around her 
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were fancied representations of angelic bein^, 
bowing lowly before her. It needed not to be 
told that in the female thus exalted was meant 
to be recognised her of whom I have heretofore 
spoken ; and in the infant, Him whom, as God 
over all, blessed for evermore,” all the angels of 
Qua do worship. 

A few clays only had passed over me, then, 
when my owner, entering the chamber, prostrated 
himself before the pictoed female, and in these 
words audibly addressed her : — 

“ Oh, queen of the universe ! mistress of 
angels and men ! in quality of daughter, mother, 
spouse of the Most High, you have a certain 
authority over all creatures ; they arc submissive 
to you, and owe you the homage of subjects to 
their sovereign. I myself belong to you by 
many titles ; but not satisfu'd with being yours 
by reason of this general dominion which has 
been panted to you, I wish specially to give 
myself to you, and by a free act of my will. 
Behold me, then, at the foot of your throne, 
acknowledging you for my queen, and desiring 
that the general sovereignty which you have 
over all, you may possess doubly over me. From 
this moment I desire to depend particularly on 
you : dispose in future of me ; reign absolutely 
over me ; reign over my mind, reign over my 
heart, reign over my thoughts, my affections, my 
whole conduct : all will he sweet and consoling 
to me on passing through your beneficent hands. 
I ask hut one favour of you, which I esteem 
more than the whole world ; it is that, after the 
vicissitudes of time, 1 may arrive, by your 
])Owej'ful inliTcessioii, at eternal happiness, to 
prai.se and glorify you for ever a>.d ever.” 

Having ivpeated this act of devotion, my 
owner aijpcared highly satisfied with himself; 
and rising from his knees, iHitired from the room, 
humming a sprightly time, wnthout once deigning 
to cast a glance towards me. 


CAUTIOKS FOE COMMEECIAL MEN.* 

A PEEVALENT, widclv-ramificd, and suhtlely- 
disguised class of disfionesties, are those which 
are cither committed, or connived at, by public 
bodies. What, for the most part, more vague 
•md elastic than a corporate conscience ? Men 
will do and sanction in partnership what they 
would recoil from in their individu^ capacity— 
as though shared responsibility were diminished 
responsibility, or guilt incurred with a crowd 
could be cloaked by the crowd. But what saith 
the Scripture ? “ Every man shall bear his own 

* From “ Lectures pn tho Character of Keliemi&h as a 
Model for Men of Pusmcsc.'’ By iho Hugh 

Stoivull. Lonaon : Hatebord and Co. 1853. 
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burden “ so, then, each one of us shall give 
account of himself to God.” 

And as men will deal in bodies as they would 
not individually, so will they deal with bodies as 
they would not with individuals. How much 
equivocation, chicanery, and subterfuge is 
practised in relation to the claims of civU govern- 
ment ? By many to elude those claims is thought 
to be at most a venial fault. Yet God himself 
has vindicated the rights of the community. 
“ Tribute to whom tribute is due “ custom to 
whom custom,” is his decision. The very same 
law that binds a man not to cheat his neighbour, 
forbids him to cheat the commonwealth, which 
throws its shield around Ids life and property. 
“ The powers that be are ordained of God and 
he who instituted the po\vers, ordained the 
means for their maintenance. Tc;t, obvious as 
is the duty of submitting cheerfully to the 
impositions of the state, you caimot be conversant 
with the ways of the world, and not know bow 
extensively taxes are evaded, how Irequently 
false returns of property are made, how artfully 
the Excise and Customs are in numberless 
instances defrauded. You arc aware wdth what 
skill and adroitness some who thus practise deceit 
contrive to elude detection ; whilst others, glory- 
ing in their shame, will even plumo themselves 
on the clevcniess they have displayed in cheating 
the revenue. Cleverness! It is a cleverness 
from beneath. 

Contemplate another field of fraud, less start- 
ling, and therefore more insidious than the 
former. By selfish extravagance, or rash specu- 
lations, wdiat numbers subject themselves to 
liabilities w’hich their resources do not w arrant, 
or plunge into debts which they have no prospect 
of discharging! It is not uncommon for the 
commercial world to be shaken — convulsed — 
dislocated — by the gambling spirit which seems 
periodically to take possession of it, impelling 
men to stake all upon a throw. In their haste 
to be rich, they leave principle and prudence 
behind them. Bent on their own enrichment, 
they have no regnrd for the interests of others. 
No doubt there is a w’holesome enterprise in 
business wdiich ought not to be discouraged, and 
to which a certain range and latitude must be 
accorded; but when that range and latitude 
intrench on the rights of others, they intrench, 
however stealthily, on the law of God. It is not 
enough that a man’s intentions are honest ; his 
measures must be prudent. Whilst integrity 
actuates, wisdom must restrain. I do not deny 
that a man of integrity may be unsuccessful in 
hifl plans, that insolvency may overtake him 
unawares; he may ^d himself involved in 
difficulties which he could not avert, and em- 
bSrrassments which he could not foresee ; and 
he may shhie all the more brightly by his conduct 
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in such circumstances. But wlien a man 
launches out into speculations far beyond the 
margin of his capita^ or when he indulges in a 
style of living winch he has no income to justify, 
then, at once, is he making shipwreck of up- 
rightness — he is sacrificing others to himself. 
‘‘ Owe no man anything,” is as much a divine 
precept as “ Thou shalt not steal,” or as “Thou 
shalt do no murder.” Eearful is the amount of 
inconsistency which, when tried by this standard, 
many w'ho name the name of Christ betray ; by 
reason of whom “ the way of truth is evil spoken 
of,” and the gainsayer is hardened in his un- 
belief. Brethren, “let us judge ourselves ” in 
these things, “ that wo be not judged of the 
Lord.” “ Happy is ho that condemneth not him* 
self in that which he alloweth.” 

Then, again, how diversified the deceptions 
practised in trade for the purpose of taking 
advantage of the purchaser! Inferior articles 
are made to wear a superior appearance ; old and 
damaged goods are vamped up, and glossed over, 
that they may pass for new ; domestic manufac- 
tures are sold as foreign ; the names of certain 
makers arc attached to articles which they never 
made ; false representations are given of the cost 
of iiroduce, or of the state of the markets ; the 
unpractised dealer is charged more than the 
accomplished trafficker ; prices are regulated by 
what can be obtained, rather than by the real 
worth of that which is sold. These things are 
the curse and canker of business ; they indicate a 
moral leprosy which taints the community. 
How hardly shall a faithful tradesman keep him- 
self pure ! How great watchfulness ho requires, 
that he may not be “ partaker of other men’s 
sins !” 

On the other hand, how frequently will the 
buyer avad himself of the necessities of the 
seller ; force him to forego his legitimate profit ; 
or disparage and depreciate his goods, in order 
that he may beat down their price ! It is still, 
as it was in the days of the wise man — “ It is 
naught, it is naught, saith the buyer ; but when 
he is gone his way, then he boasteth.” 

And what shall we say of the various ways in 
which articles of merchandise are adulterated ? 
The production of spurious and counterfeit goods 
forms nn extensive branch of manufacture. And 
to such a pitch has this species of fraud been 
carried in some departments, that only a few 
years ago I was assured by a Christi^ trades- 
man, that in the line of business in which he was 
engaged, there were not more than three or four 
firms with whom he was acquainted who did not 
adulterate the article by which he gained his 
living, so that ho found it most difficult to stand 
his ground against such fraudulent competition. 
In ml this a twofold guilt is incurred — the guilt of 
dishonesty, and the guilt of deceit. To cover the 
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violation of the eighth commandment, the ninth 
is tacitly, if not expressly, violated. A lie is 
acted, if it be not uttered ; and an acted lie is at 
least as bad as a spoken lie. Nor is this all ; 
the subordinates are usually implicated in the 
guilt of the principals; indeed the latter will 
sometimes require the former to do what they 
would shrink from doing themselves. Pitiful 
subterfuge ! What a man does by another he 
does himself; yea, and such employers are far 
more criminal than the agent's whom they 
employ. Not content with serving Satan theni- 
selves, they become his allies in enslaving their 
dependents. Not satisfied with selling their own 
conscience, they traffic in the consciences of 
others. As though it were not enough to 
practise deceit, they become manufacturers of 
deceivers. 

Nor is the dark catalogue of social injustice 
yet filled up. How often do masters oppress 
the servant and the hireling in their wages! 
Instead of “ giving them that which is equal and 
right,’* they strive to beat and screw down their 
hire to the uttermost — taking advantage of their 
necessities. Yet if there be one land of fraud 
more dastardly, dishonourable, and aggravated 
than another, it is that which wrests from the 
labouring man the fair recompence of the sweat 
of his brow — ^the very price of his sinews, his 
flesh, and his blood. ** The Lord is the avenger 
of all such, as we also have forewarned yoi; and 
testified.” Is it not notorious that in too many 
instances wages are the first, instead of the last, 
thing to be retrenched when times are unfavour- 
able? Are not employers, with some honour- 
able exceptions, far more ready to Ionn er wages 
when traae is bad, than to raise them when trade 
is good ? How seldom do the workmen share 
proportionably in the prosperity of their master ! 
Hardest and meanest of all is it w'hen, as is 
sometimes the case, under the pretext that his 
work has been damaged or deficient, heavy 
abatements of the remuneration of his toil are 
ffirced on the hapless artisan, who has no alter- 
native but to submit to the wrong, or to be 
thrown out of employment. At all events, little 
hope can the poor and the weak have in contend- 
ing against the rich and the strong. As a con- 
sequence, there often follows a fearful retalia- 
tion; the work-people, smarting under un- 
merited imputations, and goaded on by a sense 
of wrong, take the law into their own hands, and 
fancy that they are warranted to do what they 
have been falsely charged with doing, and are 
justified in taHng steidthily what they ought in 
fairness to receive. Thus, injustice on the one 
side begets injustice on the otner. But it must 
not be forgotten that, however guilty the de- 
pendent who has in this way been disciplined 
mto dishonesty, sevenfold heavier is his guilt 
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who made him dishonest. How would all this 
be averted if, only and always, the master were 
to deal with the servant, and the servant 
with the master, as each would desire to be 
dealt with by the other were their relation 
inverted I 

Let me remind you how beautiful and blessed 
would be the state of society if all this were 
reversed — if, instead of the sordid maxim of 
the worldling holding true, “ Where you find a 
man’s interest, there you will find the man,” it 
could be said universally, “Where you find a 
man’s duty, there you will find the man.” Why 
should it not be so with us all ? Secular interest 
itself demands it at our hand. Honesty is the 
best policy. In tho long run, the upriglit man 
will ordinarily be the successful man. Or, if he 
be not prosperous here, it is because Gud has 
better tniiigs in store for him hereafter, and 
trains him % earthly discipline for nn enduring 
and undefiled inheritance. At all events, he will 
enjoy the melody of the testimony of a conscience 
void of offence — a melody which can gladden the 
home of guileless penury, but for lack of which 
tho costly mansion of fraud will have no true 
gladness. “ Better a dinner of herbs,” the 
fruit of integrity, than “a stalled ox,” em- 
bittered by guilt; yea, and often even in this 
world God sets his brand on the rains of dis- 
honesty. It is no uncommon thing to see 
wealth which had been doubtfully accumulated, 
melt away like snow before the suniiiu r’s sun. 
Or else to find that the usurious owner had 
heaped up riches and could not tell who should 
gather them ; for cither he leaves no descendants 
to inherit his w'calth, or else his posterity 
squander in profligacy tho stores for Which he 
had sacrificed his conscience and his soul. Far 
more frequently than the heedless notice^ is it 
thus made manifest that “ doubtless there is a 
God that judgeth in the earth.” 

A few more practical suggestions, and I must 
close. How vain his expectations w’ho hopes by 
meeting the requireiuents of the law to stand 
acquitted before God! Tried even by his 
favourite table— that which enjoins his duty 
towards man — is he not daily adjudged to be 
guilty ? Can he plead that he has always from 
his heart lov(*d his neighbour as himself, or done 
in all things to others as he woul^ have others 
do to him r Is it possible for i^elf-love so to 
blind him, that he should venture so to plead ? 
But if be cannot justify himself in relation to the 
law as bearing upon his conduct towards his 
feUow-crcatures, how can he hope to justifrr 
himpelf in relation to the law Mbearmguponhlf 
conduct towards his Creator ? Swly. then, 
“by deeds of the law s^U no man living |)e 
justified.’ ’ Surely, “ by the law the knowledge 
of siu.” Surely; “ the' law is a sehool-njast-er to 



bring ns to Christ, that we may be justified by 
faith for “ he is the end of the law for right- 
eousness to every one that believeth.” Surely, 
none can stand before the Judge of quick and 
dead, except that Judge have blotted out as a 
thick cloud his transgressions, and as a cloud his 
sins. 

At the same time, it must never be forgotten, 
that there will be repentance toward God wher- 
ever there is “faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Pruits meet for repentance will foUow. 
Where you have done w^oug, you will strive to 
do so no more ; and where you can make repara- 
tion, reparation will bo made. “ Behold, Lord,” 
said the penitent and believing Zaccheus, “ the 
half of my goods I give to the poor ; and if I have 
taken anything from any man by false accusa- 
tion, I restore him fourfold.” 


THE MALTESE PENITENTS, 

** A robe of penitence and g]oom 

May hide a proud unhuinblod heart. 

True penitents seek Qod alone ; 

No eye save Uis con peace impart ; 

No arm save his can freedom wiu 
For those fast Ijound in chaius of sip.” 

It was an April day, in 184 — . Not, however, 
such an April day as we are wont to enjoy in 
England ; soft and yet bright, with its mild sun- 
shine and its gentle showers ; its sung of birds 
and its sweet smelling blossoms. Par oilier was 
the spring-day in Malta of which wo now’ speak. 
The sun shone out witli fervid brilliancy, kind- 
ling and yet parching up the liuidscapc on which 
it rested. No grey cloud llittcd across the sky. 
No hum of insect, no song of bii’d, broke the 
deep stillness of mid-day — an hour which, in 
those southern climates, is usually as silent as 
midnight itself; for at this time of day the in- 
habitants withdraw within their dwellings, botli 
for coolness and repose. Wo hud gone out 
early in the day to attend divine service in the 
English church ; and now we were enjoying the 
freshness of our own apartments, which, like 
most of those in Valetta, were spacious and 
lofty, with abundant means of ventilation. No 
sound, as I have already said, met our ears. All 
around us was so still and silent, that one could 
scarcely realize being in tho very heart of a 
great city, and amidst a most vivacious popula- 
tion. 

Suddenly, a dull measured clank of chains 
smote upon our ears. It seemed to approach 
nearer and nearer. Wishing to ascertain wPat 
this sound might mean, we went into the covered 
balcony issuing out of our drawing-room and 
overhanging the street. A strange sight met 
our view. We saw a figure advancing, clothed 
in a flowing white garment, the upper part of 
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which was closely fitted to the head and face, 
having in it two small holes, cut open for the 
eyes, and a pointed crown which waved and 
nodded with each movement of the wearer. The 
feet were bare. They looked small and delicate. 
Around the naked ancles were fastened an iron 
chain, which clanked heavily behind the slow and 
weary steps of the sufferer, who was supported 



by two lusty friars of the order of St. Dominic. 
Another figure, similarly attired, only with 
black instead of white garments, followed at a 
little distance behind: and as the long missive 
chain rattled along the pavement with a kort of 
measured monotony, and the black pointed head- 
gear flapped in the air, there was somi^thing so 
lugubrious, so unearthly, in the aspect of this 
being as he walked silently and slo^yJy onwards, 
that one felt chilled to the very heart while 
gazing upon him. ^ 

And these were penitents !/ So were we in- 
formed by our Maltese servatifts, who seemed to 
regard this voluntary humilption as an act of 
the highest Christian merit. They had yet to 
learn that the guilt of sin cannot be expiated by 
self-inflicted tortures, but only through the all- 
sufficient atonement of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ; and that he alone can set at 
liberty those' who are “ tied and bound with the 
chain of their sins.”/ It was grievous to wit- 
ness such a practicayperveraion of Divine truth 
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among tliose wlio rnlliHl Diciiist'lvc.s Chri.->tians ; 
and it made us feel how great were our privileges, 
and how deep our responsibilities, as the natives 
of a land in which the light of the gospel so 
clearly sliines. 

The penitents were follo\v(‘d by a crowd of 
women and boys, whose quiet and composed 
manner indicated the respect with which they 
redded this stram^e exhibition. Some British 
sailott w ere passing along, and they gazed on the 
spectiM^e wdth a sort of eliildliko wonder and 
perpleMty, as if they marvelled what it could all 
mean, 

Later 1% the day, we visited the celebrated 
church of Ik. John, at whose entrance w e found 
a person clc^cd in the Hame fasliion as tlie white 
penitent holdW out a v^mall box, which he 
silently shook bM>re the p\iss('rs-hy, soliciting in 
this w'ise their omLdngs in 'behalf of the souls in 
purgatory. The ^peal seo'tned to meet with a 
ready response froth the multitude, whose small 
coins flow ed freely iij^to the priestly treasure. 

Within the church,, all was dark and silent. 
The white marble staWs of John tlu? Baptist 
and of the Baviour welte veiled in black. The 
only statue left uncover^ was the bronw* figure 
of Moses, looking hard add stern, as if lie were 
indeed a “schoolmaster,” rapt to “bring lucii tc 


Christ,’” but to reproach ilicm unjutifully w’ith 
their weaknesses and their sins. It seemed ns 
if designed that tlie gospel should be hidden and 
the law alone revealed. 

On our homeward way, we met with a longl 
procession of penitents, accompanied by priests 
and choristers bearing aloft a painted figure of 
our Saviour to the sound of lively music, and 
amid the noise of a buzziii.g multitude. There 
was Romelliing so painful and imseeiiily in the 
wdiole exhibition that we were glad to escape 
from the crow^ded street to the (|uiet rampart of 
St. Elmo. There all was still and peaceful. 
Tlie magnificent harbour lay beneath us in its 
azure beauty. Scarcely w ere its waters ruffled 
by the evening breezt', which now came like a 
whisper of p(*ace from above, to tranquillize our 
thoughts. AV^c Iclt how simple and majestic 
was the truth which (lod had been pleased to 
reveal in “the gospel of our salvation,’’ and liow 
cruelly it had boi*n distorted by the devices of 
man and Satan. And never, perhaps, before 
bad we so thankfully acknowh'dged tlie gracious 
Providence by whicli we had been bora on 
English soil, and beneath the sound of that 
glorious gospel which proclaims “liberty to the 
captive, and the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound.” 




THE PULPIT IN THE 
FAMILY. 

ADVEESE PROVIDENCES. 

“ They oIbi) that erred In spirit shall come to 
nderstandmg, and they that mniniurcd shall learn 
doctrine .” — Isaiah xxix. 24, 

Woes cluster, rare are solitary woes.’* 
So sang a poet and divine, and perhaps 
with some truth in his individual experience ; 
hut tho words have been echoed and re- 
echoed from his time down to tlie present by 
many discontented and unthankful ones, who 
would have been better employed in acknow- 
ledging their ill deserts, or in recounting their 


Oh could we gather from all ages of time, and 
from all countries, and from all classes Of society, 
a company of individuals who had encountered 
severe trials, and hear them relate their suffer- 
ings, and the happy issue out of them, what in- 
terested listeners should we be, and how much 
might we learn from their histories ! Such a 
company there will be in another world ; and if 
we ourseh es reach that happy land, as they are 
all 

“Looking o’er life’s finished story,” 
we shall hear one saying : “ I was a dweller in the 
land of Uz, and I had sons and daughters, and 
such large possessions and abundance of honour 
that I was the ‘ greatest of all the men of the 


But “what saith tho Scripture?” It says east;’ and I knew the right use and tho true 
that “ God stayeth his rough wind in the day of enjoyment of wealth. ‘ I was eyes to the blind, 
the east wind that “ lui rememhereth tliat we and feet to the lame ; I caused the widow’s heart 


are dust,” that is, takes our frailty and feeble- 
ness into account wlien lie disciplines us. It says 
that he will not contend for ever, neither he 
always wrath, lest the spirit should fail before 
him, and the souls which he has made. AVIien 
ho allures and brings into tho wilderiu'ss, it is 
to “ speak comfortably,” and to slmw liow' lie can 
open “ a door of liope” in the “ valley of J\chor,” 
giving ns our “ vineyards from thence.” lii the 
dispensations of Providence, as mcII as in the 
world of nature, God “ sets his how in tlio 
cloud,” True, it is in the doml, not in the azure 
sky of prosperity; hut then it isaboic — a bow 
of promise, and a bow of liope. 

It would not be easy, as our subsequent re- 
marks may perlmps show, accurately to define 
adverse providences, inasmuch as many provi- 
dences tliai appear at the time to be adverse, do 
not ultimately prove so ; and many adverse events 
are providences only in a very restricted sense ; 
but it will be siiflieient to our present purpose to 
use the expression in its popular acceptation, as 
meaning all those events Avhich are contrary to 
our inclinations or wishes, and, as we suppose, 
contrary also to our interest and welfare. 

It is not all afflictive dispensations that are 
adverse, but of many we camiot detennino the 
real character till wo have seen the issue. Some 
of our brightest cartlily joys have sprung out of 
our deepest sorrows, and onr soul’s everlasting 
welfare has been promoted by the tribulations of 
time. We have often “ feared as we have entered 
into tho cloud;” but when wo have passed 
tlirough it, and seen the brightness of the side 
which is nearest heaven, we have been con- 
strained to acknowledge, with adoring love and 
gratitude, as the three disciples did, that it was 
good for us to have been there. 


to sing for joy, and the hlessiug of him that was 
ready to perish came upon me.’ But a sudden 
and sad reverse befel mo. I lost my children, 
and my riches, and mj health, and was reduced 
to a state of destitution equalled only by that 
in which I was brought into the world. Yet by 
these troubles I lived, and in them was the 
health of my spirit. I attained to more just 
views of myself, and wlien I had been brought to 
acknowledge that I was vile, and to ‘ abhor my- 
s(‘lf, and to repent in dust and ashes,’ then the 
Lord was very pitiful, and turned again my 
captivity, and restored me double for all that 1 
had lost.” 

And with meek, low ultcranee, another will he 
telling her story thus : “ I was an African mother, 
cruelly torn from mv country and my children, 
and doomed to a life of suffering and toil; a 
slave without a friend, and without any on whom 
to fix my affections, or to return my love. But 
there, in that far-off land, I heard of tlie love of 
Jesus, and found the ‘ Friend that sticketli closer 
•than a brother,’ mid the liberty wherewith Christ 
makes us free ; and so my heart became glad, and 
1 thanked God for this trouble that ho sent me.” 

And in jtndul gratitude to the God wlio gave 
him his falents, and grace to use them to his 
glory, anotluT will say : “ 1 was confined for 
twelve long years in Bedford jail, and thus God 
gave me leisure to write a hook that was blessed 
to thousands of pilgrims on their way to the 
New Jerusalem ; and ever as they were arriving 
at the gates of this celestial city, they recog- 
nised me, among tho many w'ho came to meet 
and welcome them, with looks of affectionate 
reg.ircl, as one of their spiritual guides.” 

And some may add : “ My foes were they of 
mine own household, and this trial brought me 


hxpw. resolution to which the prophet 
ewme an similar circumstances, * Therefore 1 w^ 
look unto the Lord.’ *’ But we forbear, 
time would fail to enumerate the multrfonn 
sorrows of human life ; and however varied the 
trials may have been, all will aj^ree in one thing, 
that the afflictions were very lights and that the 
glory is exceeding weighty and eternal. 

Aye, and there will be another company — alas ! 
a large one — a company of those wmo have not 
prohted by the troubles w-hich have befallen 
them — who have endured the sulFering without 
deriving the benefit. Oh, to sow in tears, and 
not to reap in joy — to drink the bitter draught, 
and yet to be .neither healed nor strengthened — 
this IS the saddest case of all. That fiction is 
sweet that brings us near to God, but “ the 
sorrow of the world,” there is no cure for that; 
it is fatal, it “ worketh death.” 

But there are many adverse events — and they 
are those that of all others we are most disposed 
to ascribe to providence — ^which are not really 
attributable to it, any further than to that 
general law of providence which connects certain 
results with a certain line of conduct, and which 
it would require a special interposition to pre- 
vent. For instance, suppose an individual should 
wilfully walk upon the railroad just as a train 
was coming up, and were in cons(‘qucnce to be 
crushed to death, no one would presume to call 
it an awful providence. But if at the juncture one 
should arrive, and witli powerful arm snatch the 
individpal from his perilous position, and detain 
him in his grasp till the danger was over, we 
could not fail to recognise an interposing pro- 
vidence there. 

The first part of this supposition is a strong 
case, but we have put it to show our meaning 
the more fully, and then, having gained assent to 
the principle, to apply it to the conduct of many 
in relation to matters in which it is so much less 
obvious that the parties concerned do not see 
the error, and of course do not forsake it. 

It may be applied to all slothful persons — those 
who will not use the means to secure a good, or 
to avert an evil. One man says, “ l^roviderice 
has denied me the success in business which my 
next door neighbour enjoys;” and he thinks it is 
the will of God that he should bo in straitened 
circumstances, imd expects to find sympathy 
from hk friends on that account. But let him 
think again, and looking fairly at it, inquire 
whether there is any difference in the method of 
procedure, which will account for the difference 
of result ; and perhaps he will find that his 
neighbour rises early, and by personally inspect- 
ing, and perhaps assisting, has ever^hing in 
order before the time any customer is likely to 
arrive ; is assiduous idl the day, and sees that his 
goods sre carefully put by at night. Of course. 
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it 28 not requisite that the principal of a 
eptablished business should take so active a part ; 
but it frequently is essential to the estabimmmt 
of a business, or the successful carrying on of a 
moderate concern. Now let this complainer look 
at his own conduct. He rises late, bits lojm at 
his breakfast, and when he enters his shop, finds 
it in the confusion in which it was left over- 
night, with one or two dissatisfied customers, 
whom his apprentice is vainly endeavouring to 
please. When they are gone, he scolds the poor 
youth for not having done the work of two per- 
sons, and is quite surprised that au uninterested 
individual is not more solicitous about the pros- 
perit)’^ of the concern than the person is who 
would reap the sole advantage. Or, perhaps, he 
is self-indulgent and lavish m lus expenditure, 
and so, between negligence and extravagance, his 
affairs become entangled. And then he begins 
to talk about submission to his lot. Submission I 
Why tliat is not the duty required of him, but 
vigorous effort and determined reformation. 

Or, some modern Eli may tell you, that he is 
afflicted in his family, that his uudutiful sons are 
no comfort to him, no solace in his old age. Well, 
perhaps tiu're lias been no careful aud judicious 
training, no wise eounsi'l or gentle authority, no 
aftectionaie warning or entreaty, no kind encou- 
ragement or approval, llow then could auy 
other result ha\e been expected? 

vSome persons are not liappy in their relation- 
ships with tlieir fellow-creatures. Their friends 
and relatives are not very loving, and the world 
looks coldly on tliem. Few people think it 
wmrth while to visit them, and when they go 
abroad, they are neither courted nor weleomc'd ; 
and those who are not kind or polite enougli to 
control tlie expression of their countenances, 
look very much as if they felt their presence an 
intrusion. No glad smile awaits their return 
home. They live in a joyless, because loveless 
atmosphere, and they think it very hard that 
Proviaence has not given them kinder and more 
affectionate friends and relations. But do th^ 
make any effort to deserv'e that regard which 
they BO earnestly covet ? If not, wherefore 
should they blame Providence; it is but ‘the 
working out of that law w'hicli has ordained that 
those who will not love tlieir neighbours as 
themselves, shall not find happiness in their in- 
tercourse with them. There must be an out- 
going of love, and an endeavour to benefit or to 
please, before we can reasonably hope to secure 
the affection and kind offices of others. It is in 
the reciprocation alone of good-will that we shall 
find the true zest and enjoyment of life. 

“ That man may last, but never lives, 

Who much receives, but nothing gives: 

Whom none can love, whom none osn thank— 
Creation’s blot, creation^ blas^.^ 
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Tl^'s principle is applicable to careless persona ; ' 
those who are careless of their healthy property, 
reputation, friendsMps, and any other possession 
which felicitates life, when they suffer in any or 
all of these in consequence of tneir heedlessness. 

It is applicable also to those who by any kind 
of mismanagement render their lot less comfortable 
than it might otherwise have been. There are 
many who are neither slothful nor careless, but 
they are wanting in tact ; and so do everything 
to the greatest possible disadvantage. They do 
not adapt their habits to their condition in life, 
or deviate from their usual plan to meet the cir- 
cumstances in which they are incidentally placed ; 
and BO there is a constant iarring in their daily 
concerns, which renders them uneasy, and an 
occasional concussion in their less ordinary 
affairs, that pves them a shock from which they 
do not readily recover, but which a proper ar- 
rangement might have prevented. 

And it applies to those who oppose Providence, 
or who, when the path of duty is made plain, w'ill 
not walk in it, but choose to remain where they 
aro, or to go in some other direction. Tliis 
taking of their own way will soon bring them 
into difficulty. 

All these, and similar ones, may in a sense be 
called self-made troubles ; that is, there is in them 
no special interference of Providence ; nothing 
more than the general law allowed to take effect. 
To all persons who are suffering from any of 
these causes, God is saying, 

“ A» ye have aowu, so shall ye reap this day.” 

True, there are exceptions, both negative and 
positive. Instances in which the idle prosper, 
and the diligent are not made rich. Instances 
in which neglected families turn out well, and 
those who are carefully brought up do not “ re- 
quite their parents.” Instances in which the 
careless retain health, prosjierity, friendships, re- 
putation, and the various appliances of life, while 
the circumspect lose them all. And these ex- 
ceptions may mislead the inconsiderate ; but the 
very fact of their being exceptions is sufficient to 
prevent any right-minded and sober-judging per- 
son from being influenced or guided by them. 

But there is another kind of trouble to which, 
though not exactly in place, we will just advert, 
that is yet more emphatically self-made. We 
will call it imaginary trouble, and it is all the 
more difficult of cure because imaginary. Other 
troubles come and go, but this can be perpetuated 
at wiU. It is the habit, we had almost said, the 
act of magnifying little difficulties and incon- 
veniences, seeing evils where there are none, and 
foreboding many which may never occur, or if 
they should. Would be better met, and less 
severely felt, by a calm aqd composed mind than 
by one alr^y ^ed with disquieting thoughts. 


“ Sufllcient unto f;he day is the” leal and present 
^ evil thereof,” without our creati^ or anticipat- 
ing iqore ; and we would affectionately intreat 
those to whom these remarks are applicable, to 
bear with a word of friendly expostmation, and 
looking on all things in a wanner, kinder, and 
more hopeful aspect, to begin as it were anew. 

Oh with what elastic tread do those ‘*who 
car^ music in their hearts,” go along the path 
of life ; and how they clear the way, and quicken 
the footsteps of the weaiy traveller who is happy 
enough to walk within hearing of their tuneml 
notes. 

[To be continued.] 

WILLIAM ALLEN. 

Wb would ask our readers — assuring them at 
the same time that it is no mere “ fancy’s sketch” 
which we desire to set before them — to go back 
with us some seventy years, and to look in at the 
somewhat dingy mansion of a silk manufacturer 
in Spitalfields. The house is small, but every- 
thing within it neat and orderly, its proprietor 
being a respectable member of the Society of 
Friends. It is to a boy’s apartment, not usually 
the tidiest or most commodious in either city or 
country residence, that we would introduce them, 
and ask them to contemplate its inmate, a youth 
of fourteen, Jiis mind intently occupied, his hands 
no less busily engag(‘d upon the construction of 
some tubular implement, of which the materials 
arc card-board and glass. It is a telescope that 
he is making. Money to purchase one, Or even 
better materials wherewith to attempt its con- 
struction, he had not ; but yet a telescope be 
must have. Accordingly, he has paid for that 
iece of glass one shilling ; for that sheet of paste- 
oard twopence ; and with these he is at work. 
Do you think he will succeed ? If you look in 
again when night has canopied the restless city, 
and stilled its noon-day roar into a murmur, and 
when its countless stars are keeping watch over 
the homes of men, you will see that he has suc- 
ceeded ; he is at his open window, his paste- 
board tube is pointed heavenwards ; his young 
eye, as sleepless as the objects to which its gaze 
is so earnestly directed, seems glued to its other 
end ; when suddenly ho springs from the window 
with an exclamation of ecstasy — “ I see them, I 
see them !” The moons of Jupiter are visible I 
The earliest, and we may not doubt the happiestj 
of many scientific triumphs is achieved. 

That boy is William .^en. What is he to be? 
A celebrated astronomer, without doubt youvnll 
conjecture. Such he might most probaoly have 
become ^lad it not been for the vast, the world- 
embracing spirit of philanthropy, which beat 
within his bosom far too strong^ to permit his 
thoughts or his energies to sedi a home amidst 
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the stars*. No, if you look around his apartment, 
you will perceive abundant evidence or chemical 
as well as astronomical propensities ; and despite 
his father’s strong desire to bind him amidst the 
silken meshes of his own occupation, he escaped, 
and a chemist he became. 

The inventory of the boy’s apartment might, 
moreover, have enabled our readers to form 
another and less hazardous conjecture concerning 
the character and destinies of the man. They 
would have seen a well-read Bible there. Had 
they watched him, too, after the telescope was 
laid aside, the w^indow closed, the heart’s tumul- 
tuous joy at its success in a measure stilled, they 
would have witnessed ere ho retired to rest the 
outpouring of that j'-out hful heart in prayer. And 
oh! how infinitely more importaut and happy 
the auguries to be derived from evidences such as 
these, than any that scientific attainments, how- 
ever rare or exalted, can aftbrd. The latter were 
in his case, as in that of many others, indications 
of a useful and successful career in this life — a 
life which, at its best, vanishes as a dream. The 
former give sure promise with regard to him, as 
they do with regard to all in whom wo liabitually 
wiliiess them, that when tlie dream is over, a 
blissful and amendmg reality shall begin. .For 
never, we know, is tlie Bible humbly read, and 
the heart continually poured out before the 
throne of grace in prayer, witlioiit the Saviour of 
whom that Bible testifies being formed within 
the soul as “ the hope of glory,” or without the 
Holy Spirit being sent down in answer to the 
supplication of faith, to sanctify the life and to 
illuminate the mind. So it was with William 
Alien. 

At seventeen years of age he commenced a 
diary, which, witn some few seasons of intermis- 
sion, he continued to keep for fifty years. To 
this we are indebted for glimpses into the 
springs and motives of cliaracter and conduct 
such as can scarce be obtained from any other 
source, and which are most valuable in one so 
energetic, so successful, and so variously endowed. 
A casual glance at this diary is sullieieut to 
satisfy us that personal religion was the great 
mainspring of his character — that which gave life 
and depth and earnestness to all he said and did. 
For instance, he thus writes : “ How very 
desirable it is to witness in some degree a com- 
munication opened between God and our soul! 
No enjoyment like this. May I never forget 
the little taste I have had of it this evening, 
and often seek it by retirement,” Again: 
“Head the Scriptures to good satisfaction, there 
is no book like them.** Again ; “ I feel myself 
with regard to spirituals, poor, and blind, and 
naked, and wanting all thioi^, deeply convinced 
that I cannot help myself. May I persevere in 
humble application to Him from wliom alone help 


can come. May the Saviour strip me of the 
filthy rags of my own righteousness, and clothe 
me with his righteousness.” 

Sound practical right-mindedness and common 
sense, the more remarkable for the early period 
of life at which they were developed, are no less 
conspicuous : “ I behaved foolishly in return for 
what I took to bo disrespectful treatment from 
an ignorant and conceited person. I was favoured 
soon to perceive my error, and, after a time, 
went to him and confessed mysell* wrong, and in 
tliis I had peace. Oh, self, self! how jealous 
thou art of thine honour.” Surely the lineaments 
of true greatness of cliaracter are discernible 
here. This was when he was but twenty-four 
years of age. 

To chemistry and its kindred pursuits, as a 
medical student, he devoted himself with the 
utmost ardour. In three years he was leading 
partner in the concern in wliich he first entered, 
and had opened bi'sides a separate laboratory at 
Flaistow. We find him also taking the lead 
in the formation of a Philosophical Society, 
delivering repeated lectures upon seientiUe sub- 
jects, which were most highly applauded, at 
Guy’s Hospital, the Koyal Institution, and else- 
wbert*, to tlie number of one liimdred and eight 
in one year. He is also incessantly engaged in 
scientific experiments, and associated therein 
with some of the leading men of the age. At 
one time be is with Sir Astley Cooper, inhaling 
oxide of azote until liis face becomes purple and 
his ^es fixed; at another he„is shut up with 
Sir Humphrey Davy, experimenting in electricity. 
On the next day he is with Hr. Jenner, consider- 
ing a paper on the cow-pox. Of his public 
lectures, he records that they cost him a vast 
amount of trouble in the preparation, he having 
had not unfrequently to write them out three 
times before delivery. How be found time for 
all this is truly a marvel ; but it is also a solemn 
lesson as to how much may be made of time, if 
diligently and unremittingly employed. It cer- 
tainly does not tend to diminish our wonder in 
this respect that ho was, during the busiest 
portion of this busy period, under the influence 
of an attachment quite strong enough to have 
proved, to a less vigorous nature, aU-engrossing ; 
or that his union for ten brief months with its 
object forms a bright episode in the stir and 
turmoil of liis life, only to terminate, alas ! in 
the stroke that left him at once a father and a 
widower, and that laid him utterly prostrate for 
a time. 

But his was not a spirit to lie dormant long 
beneath the pressure ot calamity, however bitter. 
He knew where to look for consolation, and he 
found it ; and was soon abroad and in ilie Wy 
world again. From this period it would seem 
that we may date, without any diminution in 
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his scieiitific au6 professional pursuits, a more 
untiring devotedness to objects of philanthropy 
— one, without doubt, of those “ peaceable fruits 
of righteousness” which his chastisement pro- 
duced. Soup-kitchens for the poor; savings- 
banks, which he was the first, or amongst the 
first, to introduce into this country ; unremitting 
efforts in conjunction with Wilberforce, of whom 
he was the intimate friend, for the abolition of the 
slave-trade ; the establishincnt of the British and 
Eoreign School Society ; and the editorship oi‘ a 
periomcal entitled “The Philanthropist;’* all 
these kept pace w'ith lectures on wheel-carriages 
and roads, which were attended by many of the 
nobility ; the erection of an observatory at his 
house at Newington, in which the greater part 
of many a night was spent ; and tlio publication 
of tables of the right ascensions and declensions 
of the stars from the first to the fourtli magni- 
tude. MoreovtT, there kept pace wdth all, as 
his diary abundantly testifies, the heart’s habitual 
recognition of, and communion with, an ever- 
present and a reconciled God and Pather in 
Christ Jesus. 

[To bo contiuued.] 

A SISTEE^S PEATER ANSWERED. 

In many households, whether the number of 
those loving and beloved ones of whom they arc 
composed be many or few, w e wdll find that there 
is one member especially selected as the universal 
favourite — the dearest, the most prized of all — 
one to whom all others turn for sympathy in 
their sorrows or their joys, who is always ready 
to assist them when it is possible, and who has 
at least a kind wmrd or a bright smile to give at 
all times. Happy is the house in which such an 
one is to be found, shedding a sweet and sunny 
influence on all, and loved and valued by them 
in return. 

Ellen Vernon was one of this happy number. 
Toung, beautiful, and amiable, it is not sur- 
rising that she was much beloved, not only in 
er own family, but among all her friends. She 
was the pet and darling of her elder brothers and 
sisters, and the favourite of every one ; her very 
look was sunshine, and the melody of her clear 
sweet voice rang joyously through the house, 
with a cheerfulness which was infectious. It 
would have been strange, indeed, if Ellen had not 
won the hearts of all around lier, for she was 
full of affection, and returned cordially the love 
that was so lavished upon her. But though she 
loved all, there was one sister who was her diosen 
friend and companion. Mary Vernon w^as not so 
general a favourite as her sister, to whom she was 
a complete contrast in many ways. She was 
very c^uiet and reserved, very silent and fond of 
seclusion ,* while Ellen, animated, cheerful, and 


frank, delighted in society, and was never so 
happy as when surrounded by young friends as 
gay and thoughtless as hersen, although she 
could leave them all with cheerfulness to sit 
with Mary in the lonely room to which sickness 
often confined her. And truly, if almost any one 
had seen the two sisters as they sat side by side, 
and compared the pale face tind wasted form and 
look of patient suffering of the one, with the 
bright and joyous countenauco of the other, th^ 
would have decided without hesitation that Ellen 
was lar the happier of the two. And yet they 
would have been altogetb('r mistaken. Mary 
had once bceu as gay as her young sister, but it 
Lad pleas(‘d the Lord to visit her with severe 
illness, from whicli she never quite recovered. 
Often she appeared to be on the borders of the 
gr.ave, but again and again had she been raised 
up, sometimes to comparatii'e freedom from 
Buffering, often to endure long nights and days 
of wealmcss and pain. But God does not send 
sickness and trial for nought. He had deprived 
her of health and caused her to endure suflering, 
in order to lead her to himself, to teach her to 
look beyond tliis dark world to that bright and 
glorious home above w]\ich Jesus had purchased 
for her wdtli his own blood. He bad led her 
into the wilderness, there to speak comfortably 
to her ; in the midst of its darkness and solitude 
she bad found her Saviour, nud he had made al 
bright. 

“ I am nevc'r so happy,” she said once, in 
speaking to the writer — “ I am never so happy 
as at the times wlieii I am \ery ill, when you all 
pity me so much. Sometimes when the doctors 
have thought that 1 could hardly live through 
the niglit, 1 have lain awake for hours, feeling 
so peaceful, so happy ! Oh, 1 wish I could tell 
you how full of peace I have felt at such 
times !” 

Mary had many trials. One very painful to 
her was that, in her own family, none were like- 
minded with herself. Much and deeply as she 
loved them all, there could be no sympathy with 
any of them on the one subject which absorbed 
her whole heart ; and it was agony to see those 
near and dear to her walking in the path which 
leads to eternal destruction ! She felt an in- 
ward shrinking from speaking on the subject of 
religion to those whom she knew would not 
understand her, and her naturally great reserve 
was increased by her w'eak health ; so that it 
appeared to her almost impossible to help them 
in any but in one way ; but that way was an all*- 
prevailing one. She read in God’s holy word 
the blessed promise, “ ‘Whatsoever ye shall ask 
the Father in my name, he will give it you and 
never doubting his power and his willingness to 
save those dear ones, she earnestly and persever- 
iiigly prayed that God would send his Holy Spirit 
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into thoir hearts, to show them theb einfulness, 
and to reveal to them tkeir Saviour. 

God does not always send the answer to his 
people’s prayers at once ; but sooner or later it 
IS sure to come, though often in the way least 
expected. It was long before Maiy saw any 
token that God had heard her prayer ; but she 
knew that his promise would not fail, and 
earnestly and untiredly she prayed on, until at 
last, with joy beyond expression, she received 
the blessing so long watched and waited for, 
in the conversion of the dearest of all the 
loved ones around her — her sister Ellen. 

What Christian is there who does not know 
what it is to mourn over the lifeless state of the 
soul of some dear friend or relative. Alas ! it 
is a sorrow we all kuow too well. But, blessed 
be our prayer-hearing and prayer-answering 
God, it is not a sorrow without hope. Those 
loved ones may be far removed from us, they 
may refuse to hsten to us when we would say to 
them, “ Come with us and w’e will do thee 
good;” but they cannot prevent our praijing for 

them, and he who restored to the widowed 
mother of Nain the son of her love, and raised 
to life the brother of the sorrowing sisters of 
Bethany, will listen to our prayer, and will say 
to the soul tliat now lies dead in trespasses and 
sins, ‘ Arise !’ and in obedience to that voice of 
Almighty power, he that was dead shall come 
forth to a new and everlasting life. Let us, 

then, pray, in faitli and liope, knowing that in 
God’s good time the answer will come. “ Ask, 
and it shaU be given you.” 

Ellen had long been accustomed to confide in 
Mary, and always told all her troubles to her ; 
they were seldom very serious, for lier life hud 
been a very bright one. One day, however, 
she came to her with a countenance unusually 
sad, and, with many tears, told her that she felt 
very unhappy, very restless and disturbed ; she 
coiud not account to herself for her distress of 
mind ; she only knew that she felt very miser- 
able, but she had some hope that Mary would 
understand her better than she could uuder- 
staad herself, and that she who was always so 
full of peace, would be able to direct her where 
to find that blessed peace she so much needed. 
Mary listened with a heart overflowing with 
joy. She doubted not tliat God was even now 
granting the petition she had so desired of him, 
and her heart was raised to him in deep thank- 
fulness and in earnest prayer for guidance, 
while, the whole barrier of reserve broken down, 
she spoke to her sister in glowing terms of a 
Saviour’s love; urging her to go to him — ^to 
seek him in earnest prayer and in his holy word. 

Ellen drank in every word with rapt atten- 
tion. God’s invitations had often fallen on her 
ear before; but now, for the first time, they 
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reached her heart, sank into it like water dii 
the parched ^ond. But hot long was she 
permitted to listen. The other memhei^ of her 
family came in, Were shocked at the tiin^onted 
gravity of her countenance, and did dll in their 
power to change the current of her thoughts. 
They tried one plan of amusement after another, 
but in vain; she had lost all relish fdr such 
scenes of gaiety. With great difficulty they at 
last persuaded her to accompany them to a ball. 
She spent a miserable evenmg, and on her Re- 
turn said to one of her sisters, turning on her as 
she spoke a look which she can nevet forget, 
“ You must never ask me to go to a ball again ; 
it is no place for me.” 

She never did go to one again. From that 
time forward she set herself earnestly to seek 
after God, and to her the promise was fulfilled ; 
“ Ye shall seek me and find me, when ye shall 
search for me with all your heart.” 

A miglity change now passed over Ellen. 
Her whole heart was filled with love to her 
Saviour ; she could think and speak only of him. 
With the simple faith of a little child — fbr her’s 
was, indeed, a most child-like spirit — she trusted 
her soul to him who had died to save it, be- 
lieving that all her sins were washed away in 
his precious blood. 

Her love for the Scriptures was very great. 
She liked to select a favourite verse to dwell 
upon for a time, and used frequently to write it 
in her little pocket-book, which she always 
carried with her wherever she went, so that it 
soon became a rich store of sweet and comfort- 
ing promises. She was very anxious that all 
her dear relatives should possess the same 
treasure which she had found, and know the 
joy beyond all expression which tills the Chris- 
tian’s heart, and deeply was she pained by their 
indifference. Parting at the time with one of 
her little brothers, she spoke to him with the 
most affectionate earnestness, entreating him 
to seek the Lord, reminding him that the pre- 
sent was the only time he was secure of pos- 
sessing, and tliat unless he at once made sure 
of salvation he might never be able to do so, 
but might suddenly be called away, without 
time to prepare for appearing in the presence 
of his God. 

The child looked up frightened. “Why do 
you speak so, Ellen,” he said ; “ are you going 
to die?” 

Her face was bright and glowing with health 
and happiness, and to all around her it appeared 
that death was very for away. As circum- 
stances proved, however, it was not very far 
distant. 

“ Oh, Mary !” she sometimes said, with all the 
yearnings of a young convert, “if I coiild but die !” 

‘Dearest Ellen P* her sister would answer, 
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half alamed, ** you should not si^ so ; it is not 
right.” 

“ I mean if it would please the Lord to take 
me,” was the meek reply ; while the expression 
of her sweet face showed how intense was the 
desire she felt to depart and be with Christ. 

And soon, very soon, her wish was to be 
g^ted. G-od had called her from the world to 
himself, and now he would not leave her to en- 
counter its storms, but sheltered her in heaven 
for ever. A month, only one short month, from I 
the day of that last ball, had passed, when Ellen 
was suddenly struck down. In the night she 
was seized with most alarming illness, and her 
terrified friends watched in agony by her bed- 
side, while messengers were dispatched with the 
utmost haste for medical assistance. The doctor 
soon arrived, but he could do little for her, and 
although he thought there was a possibility of 
her recovery, he could give her agonized rela- 
tives but little hope. 

WhUe all the rest were in a state of confusion, 
excitement, and terror beyond idl description. 
Mary remained self-possessed and calm. She 
knew that her beloved sister was in God’s hands, 
and there she could leave her without fear. 

Ellen lay unconscious of all that was passing 
around her. She would soinetinies look up and 
call one of her sisters by name, but was evi- 
dently quite unable to understand wliat was 
said to her. She lingered in this state for a 
few days. At last, one morning, one of her 
dear relatives was standing by her bed-side, 
watching her as she slept. She opened her 
eyes and smiled her own sweet smile, and then, 
gently closing them again, her happy spirit fled, 
to be for ever with her Saviour in the glorious 
land where he has prepared a place for all w ho 
love him. Oh! who can speak the rapture of 
her sister, however, when she saw her prayer of 
faith thus distinctly answered, and relic'cted 
that, sudden as had been the blow, the object of 
her aficctions was prepared for it. 


Securely here thy pei^ul 
In sweet repoee 1 view, 

Revolving yellow, red, and wlfite^ 

So beautiful and true. 

Securely, too, when tempests nkve. 

May he thy beacon see. 

Whose bed is on the ocean wave. 

His pathway through the sea. 

The ship ofttimes, when tempest bla-st 
Had caught upon her way. 

Thy light athwart the gloom has cast 
A Bsilutary ray. 

And all that vessel's costly weight 
Was rescued from the deep; 

Nor loss of souls, its living freight, 

Did friend or kinsman weep. 

Who would not deem thy friendly light 
Upon the darksome wave 
An emblem beautiful and bright 
Of Him who came to save! 

Sin o’er creation’s lovely face 
Hath cast the shades of night, 

But Jesus came, 0 wondrous grace! 

To be Himself our light. 

Life’s wide and dark and troubled sea 
This beacon blazes o’er, 

And whoso will may dangers flee. 

And reach the heav’nly shore. 

Then let each mariner that light 
Reflect upon bis course, 

A glory beauteous to the sight. 

And waxing to its source. 

Thus oft o’er ocean’s face has shone, 

When eve its lamp has giv’u, 

A stream of glory, wid uing on 
Tow’rd that fair orb in heav’u. 

The sea of life another sea 
Doth darkly roll beside, 

’Tis that of vast Kteunity ! 

Oil Christ bo thou my guide. 

Into that sea in safety bring 

My b:uk, thro’ death’s dread flood. 

And o’er its waters glad I’ll sing 
Salvation to my God. 

T. U. % 


THE DOVE’S RETURN. 


LINES WRITTEN ON SEEING FROM MY BED- 
CHAMBER FLAMBOROUGH LIGHT. 

Whilst other stars, fair star of earth, 

Are shining from above, 

I hail each night thy lucid bii-th, 

A messenger of love. 

The stars that in the ether glow 
Are lit by power divine, 

And goodness too, did we but know 
The ends for which they shine. 

But thou art lit by mortal hand, 

When ev’ning throws her veil 
Of darkness over sea and land, 

And dangers may assail 


The dove who left the saving ark. 

To roam earth’s waste around, 

Encircled by chaotic gloom. 

No stable footing found; 

But, mov’d by instinct wing’d her waj- 
The floating home to gain, 

There, shelter’d from impending ills. 

Securely to remain. 

Thus the backslider, who has left 
The paths which once he trod. 

Finds no substantial happiness 
In wandering from Q^; 

So heav'nward turns once more his feet, 

Lost comfort to regain. 

Convinced at length that out of Christ 
O’erwhelming tempests reign. ' 

L. X. raOBMTOM. 
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TKUST IN PROVIDENCE. 

On a bridge I was sitiuding one morning, 

And wutchiug the current roll I)y, 

When suddenly into tho water 
Thex'e fell an unfortunate lly. 

I'he fishes that swam to the surface 
Were looking for something to cat, 

And I thouglit that the liaploss young insect 
Would surely affoivl them a treat. 

“ Poor thing,” I exclaiuiod with comp.usBiuii, 
“ Thy trials and dangers abound, 

For if thou esc.ip’st being eaten. 

Thou canst not cdcapo being drowned.” 

No sooner tlie senteuco was spoken, 

Titan lo, like au angel of love, 

I saw, to the waters beneath me, 

A leaflet descend from above. 

It glided serene on the streamlet, 

'Twas au ark to the jjoor little lly; 

Which, soon to the land re.usetiiiding, 

Spread its wings in the breezes to dry. 

Ob, sweet was the truth that was whispered. 

That mortals sliould urwr despair, 

For Ho who takes care of au juxect, 

Much more for his children will care. 

And though, to our short-sighted vision 
No way of escape may ajipear; 

Let ns trusty for when h’.ist wc expect it, 

Tho help of '‘our Juit/icr ” is near. 

Frutn “ 'I'hc JJritish WorLmnn. 


LET ME PRAY FIRST. 

A VERV iutollignnt little girl was passing quietly thx'ough 
the streets of a curtain town a short time since, when she 


They had not been out very long before a ciy was 
heard, and presently J, came in lUid threw down his hut, 
saying, “ I hate i)laying with girls ; there’s no fun w'itli 
them ; they cr 3 ’^ in a minute.” 

“ What have you been doing to your sister? I sec her 
lying there on the gravel walk; you have tom her frock 
and pushed her down. 1 am afraid you forgot my cau- 
tion to be gentle.” 

“ Gentle! Roys can't bo gentle, mother; it is their 
nature to be rough and hardy ; they are tho stuff soldiers 
and sailora are made of. It is very well to talk of a geut!:^ 
girl, but a gentle boy — it sounds ridiculous!” 

“And yet, .1,, a few' }eurs hence you would be very 
angiy if any one were to say you were not u geutlu- 
man.” 

“A gcntle-man ' I had never thought of dividing tho 
wrord that way before. Being gentle ahvays seems to me 
like being weak and womanish.” 

“ This is so far from being thu case, my son, that jou 
will alw’a)s find ibo bravest inuii arc the nio.st gentle. 
The spirit of chivalry that j'ou s-o much admire w’as a 
spirit of the noblest coui’ngo ami tho utmost gentleness 
combined. Still, I dare say, you w'ould nvthi'r be called 
a manly boj' than a gentle boy.” 

“Yes, indeed, mother.” 

“ Well, then, my son, it is my groat wish that you 
should endeavour to unite the two. Show youwelf 
ttuinlj' when yo»i ai’e oxiwsed to danger, or see others in 
peril; bo manly when called on to speak the truth, 
though the speaking of it may bring reproach upon 
you; he manly when you arc in sickness and pain. At 
the same time, be gentle, wlx'thcr you are with femalo.s 
or with men ; be gentle towards all men. By putting the 
two spirius together you ivill form a useful character.” 

“ 1 see what you mean, dear mother, and I will endea- 
vour to bo W’luit you wish — a gentle-manly boy.” 


came to a spot where several idle boys were amusing 
themselves in the very d.augerous pr.actice of throwing 
stones. Not observing the boys, one of them, by acci- 
dent, threw a stone toward her, and struck her a cruel 
blow in the eye. 

She was carried home in great agon^. The stirgeon 
was sent for, and a very painful operation was declared 
necessary. When the time came, and the surgeon had 
taken out his instruments, she lay in her father’s arms, 
and he asked her if she was ready. 

“ No, father, not yet,” she replied. 

“ What do you wwh us to wait for, my child 

“ I want to kneel in your lap, and pray to Jesu.s fii-st.” 
she answered. And thou kneeling, she prayed a few mi- 
nutes, and afterwards submitted to the operation with a 
patience worthy of a womau. 

How beautiful this little girl appears under those trying 
circumstanoes ! Surely Jesus hoard tho piwyer made in 
that hour ; and he will love every child that truly calls 
upon his name. Lot every boy and girl learn to pray; 
and let idle boys be careful how they throw stones. 

A GENTLE BOY. 

*‘Be very gentle with her, my son,” said Mi'.s. B., she 
Ued on her little girl's bonnet, and sent her out to play 
with her elder brother. 


A WORD TO THE YOUNG. 

How TO BK Lovr.i). — Who is lovely? It is the little child 
who drops sweet w'ords, kind thoughts, and ])leasaut 
smiles as she passes along; wlio lias a kind word of sym- 
pathy for every girl or boy she meets in trouble, and a 
kind hand to lielj) her eomimiions out of difficulty; who 
never teases her mates, nor seeks in any other way to di- 
minish, but always to increase their liappiness. Would 
it not please you to pick up a string of pearls, drojis of 
gold, diamonds, and lu’ccious stones, as you pass along 
the street? But thfise acts that I have named are the 
ti uc pearls and preciou.s stones, which can never be lost. 
Take the hand of the friendless. Smile on the sod and 
dejected. Sympathize with those in trouble. Strive 
everywhere to difluse ui'ound you sunshine and joy. 

If you do this you will bo sure to be loved. Dr. 
Doddridge one day asked bis little girl why it was that 
everybody lovod her. “ I don't know,” she rejilied, 
** unless it is that I love everybody.” This is the true 
secret of being loved. “Ho that hath friends,” says 
Solomon, “ must show himself friendly.” Love begets 
love. If you love others, they cannot help loving you. 
But remember it is only God's Holy Spirit that con give 
you this grace of love ; pray for it, then, until you have 
obtained it. 





I AM TUAMPLKU Ll’OS BY A PKIIC8T. 


THE STOBT OF A POCKET BIBLE. 

I HAD not been long in the possession of the 
prosperous merchant before he opened a cau- 
tious and limited intercourse with me. My 
speech was evidently pleasant to him, for it re- 
minded him of the tones of his infancy. I soon 
perceived, however, that my communications 
were not always to his taste ; for sometimes he 
either closed me with haste and expressions of 
dislikcr or abruptly compelled me to change the 
subject of our silent conversation. And us the 
topics which more particularly displeased him 
No. 59,— Pdoltsked Jukx 14 , 1856 . 


were among the most solemn to which the 
mind of man can be directed, these words of 
mine were at such times forcibly exemplified : 
“ The carnal mind is enmity against God ; for it 
is not subject to the law of God, neither, indeed, 
can be and again, “ The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God ; for they are 
foolisliuess unto him; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 

I obsc.‘rved also t^t, on our first) acquaint- 
ance, my owner was especially impatient at the 
utterance, on my part, of anjr sentiments which 
condemned the practices enjoined by the corrupt 
faith he had adopted as his own ; as, for instance, 

PftiOE One 
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when I emphatically and with authority de- 
nounced the bowing down to and worshipping 
of images ; and when I declared that there was 
but one mediator between Q-od and man, the 
man Christ Jesus. Neither did he, by any 
means, approve of my silence on some points on 
which he seemed to expect me to give full and 
satisfactory information : that is to say, informa- 
tion in complete accordance with the teachings 
of his professed creed. My readers will not 
have forgotten a fine painting before which he 
had bent reverently and adoringly, nor the 
prayer which he uttiwcd to the object of his 
adoration, who was none other than the mother 
of Him who was made flesh, and dwelt among 
men, according to the promise made, ages and 
generations before, that the seed of the woman 
should bruise the serpent’s head; according 
also to his own most gracious will and purpose, 
who “ took not on him the nature of angels, but 
the seed of Abraham,” and thus became “a 
merciful and faithful high priest in things per- 
tfiining to God, to make reconciliation for the 
sins of the people.” 

My owner, then, sooimul to expect from mo a 
iustincation of the hoinngo he had been directed 
to pay to tho mother of this holy being, who is 
nho “ God over all, blessed for evermore and 
t(^ obtain from mo a confinuation of certain fa- 
buloua accounts which had i cached him respect- 
ing her liistory, such as that of her being born 
vvithout sin, and of her assumption into heaven 
after death, to direct and assist and control her 
Divine son in his great work of inttircession for 
sinners. Very much to my owner’s surprise, I 
maintained a profound silence on these subjects, 
and refused to countenance, in tho smallest 
degree, the conclusions at which he had arrived. 
In fact, I had little to tell him; and after a 
long examination of me, continued at intervals, 
the most my owner could find was that, beyond 
all doubt, the Virgin Mary was an eminently 
excellent and “highly favoured ” woman ; and 
that a distinguished honour was put upon her 
by God, inasmuch as that she was the mother 
of the great Messiah ; hut that so far from con- 
sidering herself sinless, and worthy of Divine 
honours, she well knew herself to be a sinful 
mortal, needing a Saviour, aud w'ho could no 
otherwise rejoice in God than as she was in- 
terested in “ the common salvation.” 

Respecting the history of her lile, J had little 
information to give ; and when I mentioned her 
it was simply as one who had no title and laid 
no claim to the exercise of authority ; of her 
death and burial I made no mention, nor of any 
eculiar honours required on her behalf when 
er chequered and sorrowful life was ended. 

It was easy to perceive that Mr. Greene — my 
owner — was greatly puzzled and dissatisfied witn 


ray reserve on this subject, and by what he would 
have called the slight I put i^pon the created 
being whom he liad been accustomed to ci^l “ the 
mother of God,” “the queen of heaven,” and other 
such titles. He looked at me, indeed, very angrily 
when he found I had no further disclosures to 
make respecting this object of his worship ; and 
shut me up with strong marks of contempt. I 
am not sure whether he did not question my 
right to the title I bore, and deem me an ira- 
ostor altogether ; for the truth is, that though 
e bad bis birth in a country where every word 
I uttered could be tested aud verified by a thou- 
sand witnesses, he had, in tho days of his youth, 
formed no acquaintanco with any of my kind — 
or a very slight one, at most ; and the larger 
portion of his life had been spent in a land 
whence we had been rigorously banished, and 
into which we could obtain admittance only by 
stealth. This will account for my owner’s 
ignorance and suspicion. 

In the midst of his discomposure, tho mer- 
chant reached down from its shelf one of my 
companions, whoso peculiar vocation it was to 
sound the praises of ” tho Holy Virgin,” and 
to exalt her even to a level with tho Son of 
God and the Sa>iour of men. Had 3 been en- 
dowed with Imman sensitiveness, it would have 
made my loaves tremble, and the immortal 
spirit within mo to burn, to witness the dis- 
honour done to Him who alone is “ w^orthy to 
receive blessing aud honour and glory aud 
power the dishemour done to him, I say, in 
the exaltaticm ascribed to, and tho worship de- 
manded for another. 

My companion, for instance, boldly declared 
that this object of adoration was made like unto 
the Son of God himself, “ in his perfections, in 
his virtues, in his qualities, in his privileges, in 
his power, in his glory ;” and then went on to 
draw comparisons between the incarnate God 
and the goddess of his idolatry in such terms 
as these: “ Jtjsus is our king; Mary is our 
queen. Jesus is our master ; Mary is our mis- 
tress. Jesus is our fiither; IMary is our 
mother. Jesus is our advocate; Mary is our 
mediator ; Jesus is our hope, our succour, our 
consolation, our life; Mary is our liopc, and 
refuge, and comfort, and life also. 

“ tTesus is the way to lieaven,” went on this 
blind leader of the blind, “ and Mary is the gate 
to enter. Jesus is our light and guide ; Mary is 
the star which conducts us to the port of salvation. 
Jesus is the author of grace; Mary is the 
mother of grace. Jesus was incorruptible in 
the tomb ; Mary did not see corruption either. 
Jesus rose from death the third day; Mary 
rose at the same time also. Jesus ascended into 
heaven, in body and soul ; Mary was assumed 
into heaven, in body and soul, after him. Jesus 
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sits at the right hand of the Father ; Mary is 
seated at the right hand of the Son.** 

My owner, when he had carefully noted these 
unwarrantable assertions, with which, indeed, he 
had been long time familiar, looked at me quite 
reproachfully, as though I were, to say the least 
of it, sadly dclicient in information. I had no 
opportunity then of replying to liis silent glance ; 
but had he permitted me, I could have remiiuhjd 
him that respecting such unhallowed communica- 
tions as these, the voice of the Iligliest had pro- 
claimed : “ To TITE LAW AND TO TUE TESTIMONY : 
IE THEY SPEAK KOT ACCOJtUTNG TO TUTS WOUD, 
IT IS BECAUSE TlIEllE IS NO LIGHT IN TITEU.” 

But without deigning fui-ther to consult meat 
that time, my owner rcturnc'd to his former 
instructor and promjjter, who ])roc<'edod to 
declare that “all power is given to Mary, in 
heaven and earth — tliat slie lias Ihe powi'r of a 
mother over God — that he cannot a\oid licaring 
her — that in cvcrytliing he has obeyed her — that 
she is the fpiecn of angels in lu*aven, of men 
upon earth, and of tlio devils in hell- that 
Christ, wishing to redeem the human race, has 
confided all its ransom to IMary — and that she 
saves, by her mercy, those to whom dcsiis, in 
justice, cannot show mercy.” 

My owner, liaviug refreshed his memory with 
these statements, replaced ns both in our former 
position on the shelf, and, with a well-sati.sfied 
air, left us. And I noticed that on tlie evening 
of that day he drew near to t.lu' picture, and 
prostrated himself with nnusnal fervour befon* 
it ere he retired to rest. Thus it seemed as 
though my tacit opposition to the fables and 
corruptions and blasphemies of his creed, liad 
stirred up ray deluded owner to greater diligence 
in the error of his way, and to a more con- 
temptuous disregard of tlie plain and emphatic, 
direction and warning I am authorized to give to 
all: “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God; 
and Him only sliaJl thou serve*.” 

Some time elapsed after this before my owner 
took any further notice of me. He appeared to 
regard me with a mixtiire of curiosity and 
aversion; but in spite of liis prejudices :md 
confideut bearing, he was evidently less at ease 
itli himself than lie had formerly been ; and at 
times he cast his eyes towards me as though, had 
he dared, he would have renewed the intercourse 
which he himself had broken. The reason to me 
was not difficult to he understood. In his 
diligent researches in my pages to clear up one 
articular point towards which his inquiries had 
een directed, some words of mine on other 
matters had fastened on his memory, so that he 
could not altogether shake them oft. 

It was under the influence of such feelings as 
these that my owmer, one evening, after some 
hesitetion, removed ine from my mche, and had 


spread me open before him on bis table, when a 
gentle knock, and a hand laid upon the latch of 
the door of his apartment, startled him, as though 
be feared being caught in the commission of a 
crime. With flurried hands he closed me and 
replaced mo on the shelf, and then hastened to 
admit the untimely visitor. 

This visitor was clothed in a peculiar garb, 
which, however, T m.'cd not stop to describe. 
His voice w'as soft and winning; liis steps were 
measured and slow; his looks, downcast and 
evasive, except wlitui, at intervals, lie raised his 
eyes to my owner, and then they were sharp and 
penetrating. It is siiflicieiit to say that 1 at once 
recognized in him the peculiar marks of a priest 
of tlie communion to which my owner belonged ; 
and I soon had reason to know that lie was one 
of my bitter foes. 

It was strange to notice with what evident 
timidity and outward reverence Mr. Greeno 
received his priest ; and what a show of liumility 
these expressions of n^spect and fear called 
forth ; and liow gentle and insinuating were tlie 
tones in which my owner was addressed. I 
know not what was the subject of their conver-r 
sation ; for their language was that of the land 
of Ihe merchant’s adoption, which I need scarcely 
(‘xjdain was to mo strange and unintelligible ; 
but .1 could not fail to jierceive that, notwith- 
standing ihe mildness of his di'meanour, the 
])ricst spoke authoritalively ; and ihat the mer- 
cliant shrunk from tlie occasional quick glances 
which he encountered, and leplicd to the ques- 
tions of his priest w'ith almost abject submission. 

How long this scene miglit have continued it 
is not for me to say, for suddenly the eye of the 
visitor kindled with anger and haired as one of 
its quick and burning glances fell on the name 
engraven on my forehead. Then w’as his whole 
(lemeaiiour changed ; wuth hasty steps he tra- 
versed the apartment, rudely snatched me from 
my resting-place, and holding me above his head 
with a fierce gi’asp, veliemently and rapidly 
addressed himself to my startled owner. I 
understood not his words ; but his actions stood 
in need of no interpreter; for after a long and 
furious declamation, he cast me violently on to 
the floor, and trampled on me, as in scorn and 
contempt. 

A^aiuly, for a time, did my owner, in language 
of deprecation, attempt to soothe tlie jierturbed 
feelings of his visitor, and to calm down these 
outpourings of wrath, until at length the spirit 
within him appeared to be roused to reply in 
tones, respectful indeed, hut firm and decisive. 
Then, more rapidly than miglit have appeared 
possible, did the aspect of my enemy change into 
one of obsequious kindness and persuasive 
eloquence, not unmixed, however, with conscious 
superiority and parental authority. It waa 
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mamfest that, having failed to coerce my owner 
to some ejctreme proceedings in which I should 
have been concerned, he had recourse to ar^- 
ments and entreaties ; and these not producing 
the effect he desired, he resorted to grave and 
soiemn warnings, adjuring my owner — I am as 
sure of this as though the words he used had 
been in my own familiar tongue — as he valued 
eternal salvation, and dreaded the anathemas of 
his church, to put far from him my pestilent and 
heretical instructions, and to consign me over to 
immediate destruction. 

It was well for me then — and well for him 
also — that my owner had in his heart some of 
the spirit of that ancient law of justice which 
condemns not unlieard; and some of that 
spirit also which long absence from his native 
land of constitutional liberty had not entirely 
quenched, of resistance against arbitrary tyranny, 
ill any of its various forms. It was well for him, 
too, that, as an Englishman, he still possessed 
rights, even in a land of spiritual slavery, of 
which he could not bo forcibly dispossessed ; and 
to this fact I probably owed my immediate 
preservation from the flames to which — as I 
could perceive from his actions — my adversary 
would have at once consigned me. As it was, 
my escape was a narrow one ; for my owner, as I 
could understand, gave a conditional promise 
that I should be dealt with as he might there- 
after see fit, and coupled this promise with a 
declaration — as might be judged from his 
gestures — that ho had found in me nothing 
particularly worthy of his advocacy and champion- 
ship. With such assurances as these, the priest 
was fain to content himself, and soon afterwards, 
with less ceremony than ho had made his 
entrance into the apartment, he took his leave. 
My owner, in much perturbation of spirit, soon 
afterwards quitted the room also, and for some 
days I was left unheeded in the ignominious 
situation into which I had been cast. 


OE THE SABBATH. 

The hallowing of the Sabbath is recognised by 
every Christian, not as an obligation, but as an 
enjoyment. A Christian obscrvcis the Sabbath 
not as a duty, as if it were a hard penance, but 
as a privilege and enjo 3 ancnt for which he longs, 
and m which he delights ; and the real question 
with him is not, must we observe the Sabbath, 
we Sabbatarians, to use the epithet given us, 
we charged with ; but the language we employ 
is, jmy we observe the Sabbath? It is our 
delight, a holy and an honourable day. It is 
that precious day in the seven on which we lift 
pur hearts above the low Idvels of time, and hold 


communion with the bright things, and the 
glad things, and the dear hopes of etemit;y. It 
is the gift, not the demand of God ; it is the 
enjoyment, not the sufleriug or sacrifice of man. 
It plays a momentous part in refreshing the 
life that now is, flowing down from above into 
the channels of time, like a stream of that river 
that makes glad the city of our God. It fulfils 
a most important office, as a preparation and 
foretaste of the life that is to come. Eecroa^ 
tion on holidays is gathering joys from all that 
is fair and beautiful, yet spared, in this fallen 
world, and latent or developed in tlie midst of 
it, and properly so ; but Sabbath-day recreation 
is drawing down on (5arth, from the bright world 
that is above, yet purer joys, to irradiate the 
dark spots of time with all tho splendours of 
eternity. The Christian Sabbath seems to me 
an island struck olf from the great continent of 
heaven, lying green, fragrant, bi’autiful, amid 
the rushing currents and roaring cataracts of 
time, standing upon which green and fragrant 
isle, wo can catch from afar the sheen of the 
licavenly Jerusalem, and hear unspent in their 
transit tho songs and melodies of celestial choirs. 
A Cliristian not only refuses on that day to 
work, or to read the newspaper, or to study 
works of art and science, hut he feels he has no 
spare time and no suitable taste for them ; and 
instead of a Christian feeling it a great grief that 
he is excluded from the Crystal Palace on a 
Sunday, lie feds, on tho contrary, it is a great 
duty on those who govern it to continue that 
exclusion. Let me say something of the news- 
paper on Sunday, not in auger, but in justice and 
truth. I look upon the Sunday newspaper, 
assuming it as a political .and secular paper, and 
oilierwise unblameable, as utterly unsuitable for 
that day. I will tell you why. Its title pro- 
claims its mission, its design, its object to be for 
Sunday, and therefore to bo the reflection of 
s(»cular subjects on that day. If it be said, 
“ But it is printed and published on the Satur- 
day,” then why not christen it a Saturday even- 
ing p.aper; because if it be published on the 
Suturd.ay, and bear on its very face tliat it is 
published on tlie Sunday, there is something in 
that not very straightforward. Suppose it bo 
ublished on the Saturday, why post-date it 
unday ? My objection to a Sunday paper is, 
however, that it perpetuates on the Sunday the 
currents that h.'ivo run deep in the channels 
of the heart for six days, and thus destroys the 
peculiar rest of Sunday. Wo want these cur- 
rents to he arrested, and sweeter and better 
ones to take their place. The night is tho 
physical sabbath of the day, restoring strength, 
and repairing the waste and the weakness of 
twelve nours’ toil. The Sabbath is the moral os 
well as physical rest of the week, rectifying, 
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adjuBfcmg, maldcg up incidental omissionB or 
inequalities in tne previous six days, and in 
addition refreshing and restoring the whole 
moral and spiritual economy of man. Sleep is 
the way of spending the nignt, and of recovering 
from the fatigues of the day ; but as the day is 
not meant nor natural for sleep, so sleep cannot 
be a legitimate way of spending the Sabbath 
day. The restoration or refreshment of the 
Sabbath day must arise from withdrawing the 
mind and thoughts from its week-day subjects, 
and so securing a total change of association of 
ideas, currents of fears and hopes, and anxieties 
and thoughts. The rest of the day-night sleep 
is shared and enjoyed by the birds of the air and 
the beasts of the earth : but the distinguishing 
and peculiar rest of the Sabbath is the glory, 
and the ornament, and the privilege of man, 
and the evidence of the greatness of his origin 
and destiny. Let the same currents of thought 
flow along the channels of the mind all the 
seven days of the week, and all the weeks of the 
year, and what would be the result ? You 
would wear out your minds; you would weaken 
your health, and destroy the vigour of your 
body also. . But now, on every seventh day, 
seal up the secular springs in the shop, the 
counting-house, the bank, tlie warehouse; and 
in the dry and deserted channels in which these 
streams have run during six days, let flow on 
the seventh, streams from the fountain of living 
waters, and not only will the cliange refresh 
you on the Sunday, but, as testified by the ex- 
perience of all that have studied thoroughly the 
physiology of the subject, it will strengthen 
you for the work of the week that is to follow. 
Night rest is merely suflicient for man as a 
mere animal ; Sabbath rest is essential for man, 
not only as a* Christian, but as an intellectual 
being. But let us advance a step further, and 
ascertain what is the rest of the mind ? The 
rest of the mind and of the heart is not the 
same as the rest of the animal part. The latter 
— that is, the animal part — is satisfied with 
mere cessation from active toil ; but the former, 
that is, the mind — is incapable of this. It 
cannot exist in vacito. I have often felt this. 
When I have taken a holiday, I have said to 
myself*, “Now I will get rid of all thought 
altogether, and will try to spend two or three 
days without thought.’* It was the intensest 
mental stimulus I over experienced in my life. 
You cannot live without thinking, any more 
than you can live without your lungs playing or 
your heart beating. The mind cannot exist 
inert ; it must act always and everywhere, and 
if unprovided with suitable elements of thought, 
like the mill-stone going round without com to 
grind, it will inevitabfy destroy itself. The 
mind is refreshed and mvigorated — and I wish 


to impress this especially on the young — not by 
the exhaustion of thought, but hy a total change 
of the subject of thought. I do not exclude 
physical repose from the Sabbath, far ^m it ; 
1 only mean by physical repose such as is com- 
patible with daylight. There must be that total 
change of subject, that reversal of all the 
thoughts, and anxieties, and troubles, and gains, 
and losses of the week, which enables the man 
to cast off the dusty shoes of this world, and 
walk with joyous and elastic footsteps the 
floor of the sanctuary of our God. A very able 
writer makes the remark ; “ We never knew a 
man work seven days in a week, who did not 
kill himself or kill his mind.” An eminent 
financier makes the remark, referring to a time 
of great commercial excitement : “ I should have 
b(‘eu a dead man, had it not been for the Sab- 
bath. Obliged to work from morning to night 
through the whole w'eck, I felt on the Saturday, 
e.specially on the Saturday afternoon, as if I 
must have rest. Evt'rythmg looked dark and 
gloomy, as if nothing could be saved. It was 
like going into a dense fog. I dismissed all, and 
kept the Sabbath in the good old way. On 
Monday it was all sunshine. Had it not been 
for the Sabbath, I should have been in my 
grave.** 

But you naturally say, “ If change of subject 
be the mind’s refreshment, wliy not study on 
the Sunday the fine arts, literature, science, 
etc.” I answer, with a Christian there is a fatal 
objection to this. His Bather says, “ My child, 
remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 
But to one not a Christian — and such may, 
peradventurc, be present — it may be enough to 
observe, that the study of science, literature, 
and secular subjects, is too much a continuance 
on Sunday of the subjects of the week ; in short, 
is too far in the same direction as are the de- 
partments of daily and secular life. On the 
other hand, the subject divinely appropriated to 
the Sabbath, namel3% the Christian religion, is 
not only a total change, lifting the soul from 
the low levels of time to the table-lands of 
eternity, but the inspiration of new hopes, new 
joys, sweet and solemn thoughts, that fall upon 
the susceptive heart as the dews fell of old upon 
Mount Hermon. Let me appeal to your own 
experience. Leave a narrow inclosure — a court- 
yard, a play-ground, a warehouse — and go out 
into a broad country and a wide expanse of sky, 
and you feel as if some load were taken off you. 
Or visit the mountains of the North of Scotland, 
and you will feel that contact with vast and 
magnificent objects makes the mind uncoil its 
heretofore compressed powers, widens the mental 
horizon, expands and smooths the whole moral 
and physical nature of man. Now, if contact 
with the grand scenes of nature thus expands 
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the sold, how nnich more will commuuion with 
thoee grand things — Q-od, the soul, eternity, 
— expand and elovato the heart I As 
long as the subjects of your thoughts are the 
things, eveu the ether^ things of time, on 
Sunday, ymi merely make a horizontal change 
on that day from on inferior to a better place ; 
but when you fix your thoughts on tilings that 
are above upon the Sunday, you follow a vertical 
attraction ; you rise above the earth, the scenes,, 
the sorrows^ and the trials of the earth, and 
bask in the sunshine and breathe the air of the 
better land, and you come down again from the 
holy Tabor, into the places of duty on Monday, 
invigorated^ strengthened, and refreshed. 

It has b^n argued in defence of such scien- 
tific and literary thought carried on upon tlie 
Sunday, as well as upon the week-day, that the 
opening of the Crystal Palace on the Sunday 
would net only improve the mind, but empty 
the gin-shop. Well, now, my answer to this 
I do not believe that the class that at present 
frequent the gin-shop on Sunday is likely to bo 
drawn to the Crystal Palace. What these want 
first are, homes to live in, which it is their right, 
and ought to be your duty to give, Bibles to 
read, and education for them and tlieirs. And 
in the second place, if the Lord’s day is for 
sacred instruction, spiritual studies, public wor- 
ship, private devotion, both plans are wrong. 
We must not make a compromise ; we may not 
get rid of a gross desecration of the Sabbath by 
what is still a desecration, though much more 
elegant and refined indeed, but a desecration 
still. The preferable way is not to open the 
Crystal Palace in order to shut the gin-shop on 
the Sunday, but to shut both together. We 
are warranted only in doing what is right, not 
in perpetuating a lesser evil to get rid of a 
greater. Instead of a new Act of Rarliamerit — 
if you will have Acts of Parliament — to open 
the Crystal Palaco on a Sunday, get rather a 
new Act of Parliament to shut the gin-shops 
and public-houses on Sunday. 

It is said by others : “ Oh ! but if wo open the 
Crystal Palaco on Sunday, we shall have sacred 
music ; how can you in the world object to that ? 
Is not this at least Sabbatarian ?” Well, my 
answer is, I am one of the profouudest admirers of 
sacred music; but beautiful as it is, when it 
rolls from the notes of a Handel, or a Meiidels- 
shon, or a Mozart, unless associated with sacred 
words, and lifted up as adoration, thanksgiving, | 
and praise, it is music — it is not worship, j 
Either the day is holy, spiritual, sacred, for 
holy, spiritual, and sacred ends, or it is a holiday 
for amusement, a state convenience, a conven- 
tional respite'. If you deny its sacred character, 
why this attempt on your part to comprotnise 
the matter by having socrea music, instead of 


quadrilles, reels, and other music of that stamp ? 
If it be not divine, why talk about the music 
being sacred, and the last half of the Sunday 
being kept? No, let the first day of the week 
bo as the Monday of man, or let it be as the 
Lord's day of the Christian. There is nothing 
consistent between. If, I may also add, it be a 
sacred cbiy, what right have you to work mu- 
sicians, railway clerks, aivd officials on that day, 

I that you forsooth may get your enjoyment ? 

I You make others toil all the days and all the 
weeks of the year without intermission to give 

you rest. Tins is not charity or justice 

i)o not unfairly rob the Christian of his birth- 
right, blit justly (h'privo exacting Mammon of 
his unfair spoils. Lot the employer give half holi- 
days and holidays, and man will have his day for 
the Crystal Palaee, and the Christian will have his 
Sunday for solemn service and devout worship. 

I have argueil for the Lord’s day on the 
lowest possible ground. 1 can lift it to a higher; 
and if it be necessary for the safety of the soul, 
then its \aiue can be meted only by the infinite 
and tlio eti'rnal. Better live bt'ggars and die by 
, the waysido than perish everlastingly, Calcu- 
, late, oh, ealcnlate 1 “ What shall it profit a 
man, if he gain the whole woxdd” — a peradven- 
tun — and the i*(‘rtainty he incurred, ‘‘ lose his 
: own soul.” 

Besides, if the Sabbath day be the place and 
tiiiU5 of holy lessons and of the teaching of a 
pure morality ; and if the morality, and virtue, 
and integrity of those that serve bo the most 
effective, sources of prosperity to those that rule ; 
then, 1 allege, on moral grounds alone, it is the 
interest of the employer not so to task and 
weary those in their employ that they shall be 
driven to neglect or desecrate that holy day, ami 
miss its lioly lessons. Next to thi# Bible 1 know 
' no fountain of a pure morality so large and 
exhaiistlessas the Sabbath, and no speedier way 
i to ruin on one side and loss on the oilier than 
its desecration and neglect. Sir Matthew 
Hah*, one of the greatest judges of our country, 
whose words may bo familiar to you all, has 
said, “ Of nil the iiersons who were convicted of 
I capital criine.s while ho was on the bench, he 
found few wdio would not conless, on inquiry, 
that they began their career of wickedness by a 
neglect of tin; duties of the Sabbath and vicious 
conduct on that day.” And, adds the same 
enlightened judge, “.I have, by long imd sound 
I experience, found that the due observance of the 
Sabbath and the duties of it have been of sin- 
gular eomibrt and advantage to me. The ob- 
servance of that day hath ever had joined to it 
a blessing on the rest of my time.” And, if .1 
may add the beautiful words of the poet, 1 may 
but deepen the impressioii. Herbert beautifully 
writes : — 
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0 day most calm, most bright, 1 

The fruit of this, the next worlds bud, | 

Th' indorsement of supreme delight • 

Writ by a friend, and with his blood ; 

The couch of time ; care's balm and bay ; 

The week wore dark, for but thy light : 

Thy torch doth show the way. 

Man had straight forwaid gone 
To endless death : hut thou dost pull 
And turn us round to look on One, 

Whom, if wo were not very dull, 

Wo could not choose but look on still ; 

Since there is no plaoe so alone, 

The which lie doth not fill. 

Sundays the ]dl]ars are. 

On which heav'n’s palace arched lies : 

The other days fill up the spare 
And hollow room with vanities. 

They are the fruitful beds and bordeis 
In (joti’s rich gaiden : that is bare, 

Which parts their ranks and onh'is. 

The Sundays of nrinn’s life, 

Threadcnl together on time’s stiiug, 

JIake bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious King. 

On Sunday heaven’s gate stands ope. 

Blessings are plentiful and rife, 

More plentiful than hope. 

Thou art a day of mirth ; 

And whei*e the week-days trail on giound, 

Thy flight is higher, as thy birth. 

0 let me take thco at the ^und, 

Leaping with thoo from seven to seven, 

Till that we botli, being toss’d from earth, 

Fly hand indiund to henven ! 

Prolessor Miller, of Edinbu.r'^h, iji u most 
admirable treatise, discusses, aud most ably, the 
physiology of the subject ; and lie makes this 
remark in ouo of his chapters — “ Students of 
every ago and kind, beware of secular study on 
the Lord’s da)[.” “ He,” sa^s this physiologist 

as well as Christian, “ is a tool, physiologically, 
who studies all niglit; he is a greater fool, 
physiologically, mIio studios s('cularly on tl 
tSabbatli day. Jlc puts bis brain to a work fur 
which, at such times aud for such a continunuco, 
itw'os never designed.” Now, I am not sure, 
but it may bo disco\ered, tluit the Sabbath, at 
the end of tlie v;eek, is as great a necessity in 
our physiological structure as the night rest at. 
the close of every day. Again, tins remark of 
Professor Miller I w'oiild follow up by aiiothrr 
by ayery eminent and competent judge. Spor.lx- 
ing entirely as a ph} sician, Dr. Parr, before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, nmk<'s 
the following remaj*k : “ As a day of rest, I 
view the Sabbath as a day of compensation for 
the inadequate restorative power of the body 
under continued labour and excitement. The 
Sabbath is to bo numbered among the natural 
duties, if tlio preservation of life be admitted to 
be a duty, and the premature destruction of it 
a suicidal act,” ctc^* 

^Abridged from Dr. Cumniii^’B lecture before the 
Youag Mon’s Christian Association. London; Niabet. 
1855. 


THE ANIMAtS OE TEE BIBLE. 


THE EAT. 



arc sonic men in liie world who set about 
the study of tlie works of creation much in the 
same way that they would examine and criticise 
a collection of drawings, or a group of statuary, 
dispensing praise and blame with the greatest 
liberality. They glance at the sloth, and speak 
of its “bungled and faulty composition ;” they 
remember with comipiseration the animals that 
ill by-gone ages lived and multiplied on the 
earth, and give ns to understand that nature — 
the very convenient nonentity of infidel w’riters 
— “effaced them as failures from the list of 
li\ing beings.” 

Such a one was Buffon. Pointing to tho bat, 
he characterises it as a creature so deformed and 
hideous, that it uniformly endeavours to shun 
the light of day, as if conscious of its disgusting 
aspect. What say we to this? When we are 
told that the bat is an unsuccessful attempt to 
combine the quadruped and the bird, w'e appeal 
to facts. Singling out one witiu*ss from thje 
iiiunber that offer themselves to our notice, we 
summon the anatomist. Listen to him. “The 
bones of the bat, as you see, are delicate and 
light; the lingers ai-e extremely elongated, so 
much so that one scarce recognises tliem in these 
slender bones by which this tine translucent 
w'iijg is supported ; the membrane which is 
stretched over them is itself very thin, and so 
extremely sensitive as to iiiiimal.e the approach 
of the minutest objects, otbej’wise indiscernible 
either by sight or liearing in the gloom of night; 
observe tliat the muscles connected with tho 
organs of Ilight ai’e very powerful, and the bones 
remarkably developed ; and fail not to rexmirk 
the keel that rises from the breast-bone just as 
in birds.” These are but a few pointe in which 
every* one may see the admirable adaptation of 
the structure of the bat to its mode of life. The 
fish is not more suited to the water than the bat 
to the air ; and when we are told that it drags 
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out a miserable and wretched existence, we have 
but to watch its varied evolutions and hear its 
pleasant chirp on some still autumn evening, to 
be convinced that its life is one of enjoyment. 

From the earliest times this anim^ has been 
regarded with superstitious awe or eager cu- 
riosity. So unlike a quadruped in some respects, 
and having so much in common with the bird, it 
was long regarded as an extravagance, a monster, 
a “ lusus naturce *’ — an opinion aU the more will- 
ingly received from the absolute ignorance that 
prevailed in past times regarding its habits and 
conformation. It is made the subject of a 
cirriously paradoxical definition by the learned 
Scaliger ; and Montgomery thus happily charac- 
terizes it ; — 

“ What shall I call thee— bird or beast, or neither ? 

Just what you will ; I’m rather both than either ; 

Much like the season when I whirl my flight — 

The dusk of evening — neither day nor night.” 

Its Hebrew name in the passages wliere it is 
mentioned, viz., Lev. xi. 19 ; Beut. xiv. 18; and 
Is. ii. 20, signifies “the flier in darkness;” and 
the Q-reek, as well as tlie Latin term, refers also 
to its nocturnal habits. Believing that Moa(‘s, 
though without deviating from strict accuracy 
on such matters, employs language suitable to 
the ignorance of the Israelites, we find botli in 
the position vvliich it occupies in the list of un- 
clean animals, and the qualifying definition in 
the words “ t'very creeping thing that llieth,” a 
confirmation of this opinion. It would certainly 
be very natural to think of it as a Otrd. Thus, 
the Scotch know it under the designation of 
“backie bird,” and, curiously enough, it is under 
the general title “Birds ” that Montgomery has 
placed the lines just quoted. A century or two 
ago, writers had carefully to weigh the evidence 
of its being quadruped or bird; and twenty 
years have not passed since it was a disputed 
point in this country of ours whether bats mi- 
grated or hibernated. 

Tho bats forbidden as food to the Israelites 
belon^d to the tribe of frugivorous bats, which 
are irmabitants of various parts of Africa, Mada- 
gascar, Arabia, and tho islands of the East 
Indian Archipelago. They - are of lar^ size, 
witba fox-like appearance and d usky fur. Perhaps 
the best known of the whole tribe, and the one 
most nearly resembling the species with which 
the children of Israel were acquainted, is tho 
kalong, or goblin-bat of Java. To Br. Horsfield 
wo are indebted for the following information 
regarding its habits. It is of smoky-red colour 
on the neck, the rest of the fur being dull black. 
Common in tho lower part of the island, it seldom 
visits tho billy districts. A species of fig-tree, 
which is common near the native viDages, afibrds 
the ktdonga a very fiivourite retreat, and the ex- 
tended branches of one of these are sometunes 


covered with them. They are bo motionless and 
silent, as they hang with downward head and 
folded wings, that a stranger readily mistakes 
them for a part of the tree, or for a fruit of un- 
usual size suspended from the branches. Soon 
after the last rays of the sun have gilded the 
horizon, they quit their hold, and direct their 
flight, by an unerring instinct, to the forests^ 
villages, and plantations, attacking and devour- 
ing every sort of fruit. The flight of the kalong 
is slow, even, and steady. The flesh is univer- 
sally esteemed as a great delicacy, and considered 
superior to that of the hare or rabbit. Such 
being the case, we see the propriety of the com- 
mand respecting abstinence from tho flesh of 
this animal ; "w hilo the necessity for such a law 
leads to tho inferonce, that oven in tho time of 
Moses there were nations among whom these 
bats fonned an important article of food. 

In the third passage, which speaks of the time 



M^hen a man shall cast his idols of silver and of 
gold “ to the moles and to the bats,” insectivorous 
bats, such as inhabit this country, are intended, 
alliision being made to the subterranean retreats 
and gloomy caverns in which they spend the 
day, and from which they issue towards evening 
in search of prey. Into these, tho idols which 
men have set up in the place of God shall be 
cast, ns things utterly worthless and abominable. 

In meditating on these wonderful works of 
God, and on the manifestations of design dis- 
played in every part of the universe, wo feel how 
true it is that God has made the world to be 
inhabited,” and that he has fashioned it, “a 
world of fragrance and music — a world of bright- 
ness and symmetry — a world where the grand 
and the graceful, the awful and the lovely, re- 
joice together.” And we cannot fail to remark 
that when he has made this world, in which we 
live hut a few years, so fair, how unspeakably 
beautiful must that better land be, in ,whi^ 
those who love the Saviour shall dwell for eve^ ^ 


THE PULPIT IN THE 
FAMILY. 

U)VEESE PEOVIDEKCES. 


Theeb are afflictions which, though 
4*3^ not undeserved, for none are so, we yet 
1 Hrcannot trace to anything in our own con- 
vV duct, but must regard as sent from God, 
HPr either in mercy or judgment, or as a pro- 
bation. And they may be some of the very same 
evils before enumerate, the difference being in 
the cause, not in the nature. God intends to 


And now we come to the more practical part, 
and ask, and will endeavour to answer, the Ques- 
tion, When trouble comes, what are we to ao ? 

Common sense replies, Bear it the best way 
we can. But what is that best way ? For fur- 
ther guidance we must refer to Scripture. There 
we have both precept and example. 

Precept. We are not to despise affliction. 
That is, we are not to be stoical or indifferent, or 
endeavour to forget, or feel it as little as pos- 
sible; that would defeat the design. Neither 
are we to sink luidcr it; we are not to “/ain^” 
wdieii we are rebiiktjd. 


bestow converting grace on a sinner, or to 
mature the character of a Christian, and he 
withdraws them from a busy world, and in tlie 
seclusion of a sick chamber works hia wondrous 
pleasure, according to the counsel of hia own 
■will. Others he does not thus seclude, but takes 
from them their poaseaaiona and enjoyments, and 
leaves them still in the world, but poor and com- 
fortless, to encounter its scorn or neglect. And 
it is thus that he invites tliem to make himself 
their portion. 

In many of these cases wo may often read the 
design, by the light of its blessed effects, ere yet 
the cloua has passed away. 

But besides these, there arc dark dispensations, 
sovereign mysterious providences, that are never 
cleared up in this w^orld, hut tlirow their gloomy 
shadows over the whole future of earthly exist- 
ence, so that those -vvho suffer under them are 


And besides these two negative precepts, we 
have two positive ones. Wo must pray. “Is any 
afflicted r let him ])ray.” And we must consider. 
“ In the day of adversity, consider.” We must 
consider, that we may know what to pray for ; 
that we may ascertain the cause of our affliction ; 
that "we may learn God’s design in it. 

No afflictions can b('fall us that are not fit sub- 
jects for prayer. But then we must consider, 
that we may know what petitions to put up with 
regard to them. AVc may pray for deliverance, 
support under trial, or a submissive spirit, for 
guidance, protection, the supply of our wants, 
strength for duty, and majiy other like blessings. 
But if these recpiests he misplaced, w’e shall fail 
of an answer ; or if we should receive what we 
luive asked, it will not meet our necessities. It 
would be as if a hungry but penniless man 
should ask for health, or a dying man for riches. 


never more seen to smile, Tlie vessel is -vsTecked Therefore we must considei'. 


in very sight of shore, and the “ deep ” adds to 
its “treasures” an only son or daughter. And 
that highly-gifted one, the pride and hope of his 
family, tlic acute intelh'ct wears out the slender 
frame it inhabits, while the widowed mother and 
dependent sister mourn over his untimely grave. 
Another, an enterprising individual, with much 
careful thouglit and painstaking, contrives a ma- 
chine which sliall prepare some article in a higher 
degree of excellence than it could be done by any 
.otiier process. The apparatus is completed, and 
he goes with eager and elated mind to prove it, 
when just at thedecisive moment the boiler bursts, 
and in an instant he is hurried into eternity. 

We have adverted to a few, and but a few, of 
;the ills to which human nature is subject, and 
to their causes; and these instances are of a 
general character, but th^ have been put forth 
,,as representatives of different classes, having 
tnany modifications. Poverty, sickness, bereave- 
^ments, and mental disquietude, however, com- 
nearly all the apictions with which our 
lifltur^ is visited. 


We must consider, that wo may ascertain the 
cause of our affliction ; and if it prove to be the 
result of our own misconduct, but remediable by 
an opposite course, wc must pray for strength 
for the performance of duty. If the error be 
past recall, we must pray for submission under 
the consequence of it. Or it* we think the trial 
comes direct from God, we should still consider, 
that we may jirescnt suitable petitions. 

But thiMi wc must also consider, that we may 
learn God’s design in it, else we shall not gather 
the “ peaceable fruits ” which it may yield. We 
should inquire wherefore God contends with us. 
It may bo to teach us our entire dependence 
upon himself — a lesson we are slow to learn, but 
one which it is of great advantage for us to 
know. In speaking of our entire dependence 
upon God, we are apt to limit it to the supply of 
oiu* daily wants, but it in reality extends to all 
that we have or desire, and so is, or ought to be, 
equally felt and acknowledged by all. The rich, 
even if they were not dependent for the very 
continuance of their wealth, wfipM be dependent 
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for the use of their faculties, and sound- 
ness of mind, for endeared friends and ^atives, 
and every source of eigojrment to which thev 
have access, and they firequently have this truth 
forced upon them by the withdrawal of their 
most cherished possessions. 

Or, it may be to lead us to place implicit con- 
fidence in him. The feeling of entire dependence 
is not naturally agreeable to the human mind, 
and can only become so by something in the 
character or conduct of the being under whose 
control we are placed, and on whose pleasure we 
depend. But m reference to God’s disposal of 
us, the best use we can make of our entire 
dependence is, to depend entirely. God will pro- 
viae for those who do ; vnll guide and protect, 
and deliver those who do ; v'ill console and 
strengthen those wlio do. He will provide all 
needlul things when they are needed. Pride and 
unbelief do not like daily bread ; thov u ish for 
the well-filled barn and storehouse, and goods 
laid up for many years. But these are not the 
right desires, nor is this the spirit that will bring 
down the blessing. 

Come, then, ye fntfitinj children of povcriy, and 
tell how the meal has not wasted in the bun el, 
nor the oil ceased to flow from the cruse; how 
the hearth has been kindled, and the wardrobe 
replenished, while the grateful ri'cognition of 
God’s hand in all ha.: added tiaifold to their 
value. And let those who in seasons of calamity 
looked to God, toll how their face.-i were light- 
ened ; and tliose who in perplexity sought direc- 
tion from above, let them tell how they were 
guided by a 

“Filial’ of cloud by day, and fire 
In the dark night.'* 

Or, it may be to teach us the efficacy of 
prayer. Those who suffer most will pray most, 
and those who pray most will know most of it.s 
efficacy and value. This will lead us to come 
boldly to a throne of grace, or, as it has been 
rendered by some, to say every word at the 
tlirone of grace, to bring every care, and sorrow, 
and difficiuty, feeling assured that none will be 
considered too insignificant for notice, 

God often works this prayerful and confiding 
spirit in us by means of afilictiun. Tie sends 
Mich a sore calamity that we aro shiit out from 
all hope of relief but in jirayer. We feel that 
unless he saves us, we shall perish ; then we cry 
unto him, and he so hears us and saves us from 
all our distresses, that ever after, when trouble 
comes, we instinctively carry it straight to him, 
and all along the road to the throne of grace we 
sc(i our Ebenezers, and, looking at them, expect 
an answer to our present supplication. And 
this, perhaps, is the reason the most tried 
are the most trusting Christians. 

It may be to make us compassiouate, pitiful, 


sympathizing, kind ; to make us, in our bumble 
degree, like him who is “ touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities, having been in all points 
tempted like as we are.” It was said to the 
children of Israel, “Te shall not oppress the 
stranger, for ye him the heart of a stranger, for ye 
we IV strangers in the land of Egypt.’* No afflic- 
tion leaves us as it finds us. It cither makes us 
irritable, selfish, and unfeeling, or softens us 
down, and “ makes us kindlv with oiu* kind.’* 
Many are so absorbed by their owm misery as to 
have no pity to simre for others ; but some are 
dillereutly miudecl, and having had such experi- 
ence ill affiietion that they know of a balm for 
almost every [lalnful wound, feel, whenever they 
see grief, that it is in that spot their mission lies. 

Or, it may be to sliow us the evil that is in 
onr hearts. AVhile wo are in prosperity, we do 
not kj.()W what unthankful, suspicious, murmur- 
ing, rebellious iu'.’irts we have. The evil thoughts 
are all tlu're, thc’iv continually, and all kuow^n to 
(Tod ; hut trials eumo and bring them out — 
re\(‘al tlumi to ourselves. Or, again, it may 
be to call into extreise ])owers and qualities 
which otluTuise had reinnined undeveloped. 
3Iost of us have talents lynig dormant. God 
designs that we- should use them, and so, by some 
seiMuingly adverse event, he ]daces ns in circum- 
stanees which will call tliem into action. In his 
providential arrangeinents ho i-^ets before us some 
arduous uud(*rtnking. “Impossible,” says one; 

I will atli'iiipt it,” sa\s another; niid seeking 
for, and re!\ing on, strength from above, ho ac- 
(‘oiu])lisheh the work, and comes out from the 
probation a richer man, having found himself 
able to do what he had never done before, and 
full of encouragement to att('mj>t still greater 
things in future emergeueies. !l is in tliis w’ay 
that the riddle, “ out of llu- eater came forth 
meat,” is often pi-aetioally expounded. Diffi- 
culties must always be conquered, or tlicy will 
conquer ns, and the result is not a matter of 
small moment, cither as regunl.s the present 
eflTeet or the futni e infiiumcc.^ — one bringing dis- 
appoiutmmit now, and despondency for time to 
come ; llio other, immediate satisfaction, and pro- 
spective cemti deiic(‘. 

Or, it may bo to wean ns from earth, and to 
set our afiection on things above. We have 
riclies, and friends, and pleasures ; but wann 
friends grow cold, and true ones die, and riches 
make to tiieinselves wings, and pleasures fade 
away, and leave us very sad, and we go to one 
and another of earth’s cisterns, and find them all 
empty, because broken, and we feel that the 
spirit "wants a nortion and a home that can bo 
found only in (iod and heaven. And this brings 
us to tho last reason we shall mention, namelv, 

To lead us to anticipate heaven, and to fit" us 
for the enjoyment of it. When a traveller ia 
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journeying beneath a bright and doudleas sky, 
with nature around him m all its loyeliness, he 
is not very anxious to reach his journey’s end, 
but perhaps slackens his speed, and thinks it will 
be quite time enough if he reach home when the 
shadows of evening are closing upon him ; but in 
wintry days, when the winds are howling, and 
the snow'-storra is beating dowm, oh what sweet 
thoughts of home come then 1 it is as if all liis 
happiness were centred in that word, and tlio 
prospect of shelter, and rest, and aftection, to 
one lonely, and unprotected, and weary, is so 
attractive that nothing by the way could win his 
regard or divert his attention from it for a mo- 
ment ; and thus it is in the journey of life. The 
buifetings of time, if rightly viewed, will ert'ate 
desires after 

*' Jci*uiialem our happy home,” 

mill increasing anticipations of that sweet, that 
“ everlasting rest,” tliat “ remaineth for the 
people of God.” 

13ut though these purposes form God’s design 
in sending affliction, they do not always produce 
such effects ; they never vnlf. unless improved by 
ns, and blessed to us. Among the many reasons 
enumerated, surely there must be something 
applicable to the case of each of my readers, 
lias affliction answered tlie end in you, and you, 
dear reader ? Oli see to it that it is not lost upon 
ou. “ Ho that being often reproved, hardencth 
is neck, sliall suddenly be destroyed, and that 
without remedy.” 

We have dwelt long on this part of the prci- 
cept, “ to consider,” because it is a subject of 
much practical importance. Wc will now- 
advert briefly to the examples which Scnptime 
presents to us. 

We have Abraham’s faith, submission, and 
obedience, when commanded to offer up his only 
son. And INloses, “ ohmsing affliction with the 
people of God,” rather than the short-lived plea- 
sim‘s of sin. And we And Job resoUing to trust 
in God, even though he should slay him. And 
JJavid, encouraging himself in God under the 
darkest dispensations, chiding his dejection, 
and hushing to n^st his disquieting thoughts, by 
the assurance that he should “ yet praise Ilim, 
the health of his countenance,” and his ever- 
lasting portion. And we liave Ilabakkuk, in the 
utter destitutiou of earthly good — the fig tree 
without blossom, the vine without fruit, the olive 
failing, and the fields yielding no meat, the flock 
cut off from the fold, and no nerd in the stalls — 
yet rejoicing in the Lord, and joying in the God 
of his salvation. And coming down to New 
Testament times, we find among the primitive 
Christians a still fuller development of this joyful 
bearing under afflictions, chiefly perhaps because 
the trials adverted to were those sufferings which 
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they endured for the sake of Christ, and in con- 
sequence of attachment to his cause. “ Asjsor- 
ro'^ul, yet always rejoicing,” they " took joyfully 
the spoiling of their goods,” and ** rejoiceJ that 
they were counted worthy to suffer shame for his 
name’s sake.” Listen ! within that inner prison, 
and in the darkness of the midnight hour, two 
persons with unwashed stripes, and their feet 
made last in the stocks, are praying and singing 
praises to God. No wonder that they prayed; 
but jnaises — praises in a prison — praises under 
corporeal sufierings ; oh that w e could hear the 
w ords. Do they not begin, “ Unto him that 
loved ns f” 

And Hum wo have our great example, even 
Christ. Under all his sufierings there was no 
need for him to ask the cause, no need for him 
to learn the design. “ He w-as wounded for our 
transgressions, lie was bruised for our iniquities.” 
But as a ‘‘ man of sorrows and acquainted witli 
grief,” he had much need of prayer, and we find 
that it was his unfailing resource. After days 
spent in active benevolence, he passed whole 
nights ill prater, during liis sojourn in this 
nncongeiiial, because sinful w'orid ; and it is 
recorded that wlien liis last great trial came, 
“ being in an agony he prayed the more ear- 
iiestiy.” And this is just what wc should do. 
Tlie deejier the sorrow, the more earnest and 
Jervent should be the prayer. And he also 
prayed with submission. “ Oh, my Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” This 
was tlie deep, the earnest petition, the final 
appeal to the parental feelings of l)eity. But it 
w'as not possibk*, if the great work of man’s sal- 
vation wore to be accomplished. Yes, he felt 
that it w as not possible, and then followed the 
submissive acquie^eellce, “ If this cup may not 
jiass from me, except I drink it, thy will be done.” 
“ Not my will, but Ibine be done.” Yet though 
the prayer was not granted, it was not altogether 
unavailing, for the strengthening angel was sent 
to minister to him, and he went forward, and 
reaching out a hand to that cup of God’s wrath, 
drained it to the very dregs. vVo often deceive 
ourselves. In the anticipation of some dreaded 
evil w-e pray, as we think with submission, that 
it may be averted, but when the crisis comes, and 
the event turns out contrary to our desires, our 
bitter disappointment tells us that our lancied 
submission was hope, nay expectation, that our 
prayer s would be granted. Strange inconsisten- 
cy ! where we ought to exercise strong faith, we 
doubt, and w-here we might reasonably doubt, wo 
fully expect an answer to our prayer. 

In conclusion. Cultivate a hopeful, contented, 
thankful spirit. Exercise hope, even in the 
darkest, dreariest seasons, for “the morning 
cometh.” Yes, though the hours of darkness be 
many, and the night may be passed in tears, the 
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morning will come, bringing joy with it; and 
wben a thought like this takes only a slight hold 
of the mind, a ray of comfort steals over it 
unawares, “ the low beginnings of content ** are 
felt within, and faint notes of thanksgiving are 
heard mingling with the prayers and supplica- 
tions by v3iich the requests are made known; 
and with moderated desires, and an acquiescing 
spirit, the peace of G-od is found keeping the 
heart even before the affliction is entirely re- 
moved. It is thus the sweet promise has often 
been fulfilled — “ they that erred in spirit” have 
“ come to understanding, and they that mur- 
mured” have “ learned doctrine.” Oh, ojir hea- 
venly Father! let but afflictions work these 
happy effects in us, and wc will thank and praise 
thee for them all. 


WILLIAM ALLEN. 


Not often, we believe, has it fallen to tlie lot of 
a manufacturer’s sou to ho tlie confidant and 
adviser of royalty. It did, however, so happen to 
the sulnect of our present sketch. The Duke of 
Kent, wther of our beloved sovereign, consulted 
him on the state of his affairs : and the honest, 
plain-dealing William Allen told him at once 
that there was but one way in wdiich to extricate 
himself from debt, namely, to place his property 
in the hands of trustees, and to agree to live 
upon a certain income. “ Will you be one of the 
tnistees ?” was the question of his royal high- 
ness. “ I will,” was the immediate reply. It 
were difficult to say, taking all the circumstances 
into consideration, in w Inch instance true nobility 
of character was most conspicuous. Upon the 
occasion of the visit to this country of Alexandi'r, 
Emperor of Eussia, in June, 1814, William 
AUen had a most interesting interview with him. 
He waited upon the emperor with an addres.s 
from the Society of Friends. Alexander spoke 
of the operations of the Holy Spirit in the soul 
of man ; of daily prayer, which he affirmed that 
he was in the habit of iising, and in doing which, 
he added, that he had left off employing a form 
of words, and now spoke according to what he 
felt to be his wants at the time ; also of spiritual 
religion, and the strength and consolation which 
he derived from it. 

William Allen ^aid several visits to the con- 
tinent, and to regions remote from the track of 
ordinary tourists. His first journey was through 
Belgium and Holland to Pyrmont, Hesse Cassell, 
Frankfort, Strasburg, Basle, and Geneva; every- 
where inspecting prisons, schools, and public in- 
stitutions. At Geneva, be was plunged into 
what he has designated inexpressible anguish, by 
the death of his second wife, with whom he had 
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spent some years of imclouded domestic felicity, 
but of whom, in a foreign land, and after a brief 
illness, he was most unexpectedly bereft. He 
writes : “ In the depth of my grief I have prayed, 
with many tears, that he who knows the tender 
feelings of the minds ho has created would pardon 
my excessive sorrow, and give me strength to 
acquiesce in his holy will.” 

He laid the partner of his heart to rest amidst 
that unrivallea inagnificcnce of nature which 
would ever af'ter wear a darkened aspect to his 
memory, and returned immediately to England ; 
a proof, if such were needed, that neither great- 
ness of character, vigour of iutollect, nor spiri- 
tuality of mind, afford any immunity from that 
trouble to which man is born. 

Our sea-girt isle aftorded, it would seem, too 
narrow and coiifimid a space for a spirit such as 
William Allen’s to confine itself to. He was 
soon abroad again, upon a mission to Norway, 
Sweden, and Eussia. On a land journey from 
Christiausaiid to Christiana lie had an adventure 
W'hich is thus describc'd : — 

“ Wc are continually obliged to got in and 
out of the carriage, and to w'alk a great part of 
the w'ay ; the whole face of the country resembles 
wave.s, but they are masses of rock from two 
hundred to five liimdred feet high, mostly covered 
with pines, and in constant succc^ssion. It was 
next to impossible to make all the horses (seven 
in number) draw together, aud after we had 
proceeded three miles we came to a terrible hill ; 
it was exceedingly steep, and the road boggy 
with loose stones ; wc had a person stationed at 
cat'll wluM'l, to help to push when the horses 
made an effort, and put stones to block wdieii 
they began to flag, but w ith our utmost exertions 
wo often did not gain an inch ; in this way we 
■worked for several hours, but as we approached 
the top the ascent became steeper, and w'^e 
could not possibly proceed further. Jt was now 
eight o’clock, aud getting quite dark ; we had 
had no dinner, and W'ore faint aud exhausted. 
It w'as now plain that wi' must encamp here for 
th(* night, and we lujide up our minds to it very 
calmly. Wo had some bread and cheese and 
some hung beef. The first thing we did was to 
send forward to order six horses to be brought 
to us by four o’clock in the morning : we then 
sent our sailor with one of the men to a house 
about two miles off to forage, and discharged the 
rest, who were very glad to go home. Dear 
Stephen (his friend and fellow-traveller) and I 
w^ere now quite alone upon one of the hills of 
Norway ; wx however felt peaceful and tranquil, 
and determined to make the best of it. When 
Enoch and the sailor returned, they brought 
some milk, boiled eggs, and potatoes : we then 
collected wood, which in this country is very 
abundant, and prepared to make a fire among 
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the great blocks of granite by the roadside. 
About half-past nine the moon rose in a clear 
sky; and after supper I repeated some poetry to 
them, amongst the rest Addison’s ‘ How are thy 
servants blest, 0 Lord,’ etc. Stephen and I got 
into the carriage and slept, or rather dosed for 
some hours. At break of day I heard the tramp- 
ling of the horses, and we boiled our kettle, made 
some tea in it, and all had an excellent breakfast.” 
It is a happy thing wlien the mind is anchored 
on God. Even in the midst of a Norwegian 
solitude his presence and.protection can be found. 

At Stockholm, William Allen and his friend 
Stephen Grellet had an intervicjw with the king 
of Sweden, by whom tln^y were received with 
the utmost kindness, presenting to him an 
address on the subjects of prison discipline, edu- 
cation, the manageuieut of the })Oor, and religious 
liberty. They obtained from liiin all the privi- 
leges which they desired for the Soci(‘ty of 
Eriends in Swedmi and Norway. At taking 
leave, Mr. Allen uttered aloud his prayer that 
the Lord would bless and preserve him ; upon 
w’hich the monarcli ])rescntod his cheek for him 
to kiss, and commended himself to his prayers. 
He describes Htockliolin as a large city, contain- 
ing ninety thousand iuliabitants. 

They now w^ntioSt. Petersburg. The emperor, 
whose acquaintance, as we have already s(*en, lie 
had made in London, welcomed him gladly, and 
was soon won over by him to give his countc- 
iianco and aid to the work of n'fonnation in the 
schools. The h'ssons of instriictioii in those JMr. 
Allen had found to he most ill-arranged and un- 
suitable, some of them being talnm from inlidel 
writers. Hr. Paterson, the two Vennings, Mr. 
Swan, of the Loudon Missionary Society, together 
with Mr. Grellet, were immediately cmlisted by 
him in the task of completing a set of Scripture 
lessons, and, by 'working night and day, he was 
enabled in a fortniglit to lay the book before 1 he 
emperor, who w’as so delighted with it that he 
ordered 8000 roubles (I tUO/.), to be paid for an 
edition. That book, thus hastily prepared in 
Kussia, has been tlio selection used (‘ver since in 
all the schools of the British imd Eoroigu School 
Society, and has been translated into Prcnch, 
Italian, and modern Greek. 

[To be continued.] 


THE MISSIONARY IN NEW ZEALAND. 

BY REV. J. 8. C. ABBOTT. 

The following story a seaman recently related to 
the writer. 

Many years ago, when New Zealand was a 
land of uninterrupted heathenism, the ship in 
which I was a common sailor dropped anchor at 
a cautious distance from the shore, in one of the 


harbours of that island. • We had been months 
upon the ocean, without seeing any land. And 
when the sublime mountains and luxuriant 
valleys of that magnificent isle rose from the 
wide waste of waters before us, it was difficult to 
realize that we were not approaching some region 
of fairy enchantment. We soon, however, found 
that we were still in this world of sin and woe, 
for it so happened that there was a terrible 
fight between tw'o war parties of the natives 
raging at the very hour in 'which we entered the 
lovely bay. Prom the deck of our ship w© 
witnessed \vith awe the whole revolting scene — 
the fierce assault, the bloody carnage, the in- 
furiated shri(‘ks, tlio demoniac attitudes of those 
maddened savages, as they fell upon each other 
with a degree of fiiry which seemed worse than 
human. Often we saw the heavy club of the 
Now Zealand savage fall u[)on the head of his 
antagonist, and as he fi;ll ILl'eless to the ground, 
bis head was beati'u by reiterated blows, till 
exhaustion satiated fury. This awful scene 
of savage life, as beheld from the deck of our 
ship, impressed even us unthinking sailors with 
emotions of deepest melancholy. 

In consequence of the war, or for some other 
cause, no canoe from tho shore approached our 
ship. As we were entirely destitute of W'ood, 
tlic captain sent a boat’s crew, with many 
cautions as to safety, to tlie opposite side of the 
harbour to collect some fuel. I was sent w’ith 
this party. We landed upon a beautiful beach, 
ujiou which a heavy surf was rolling. The 
savage scene we had just mtnessed had so filled 
us with terror, that we -w’ere every moment 
apprelieiidiiig that a party of cannibals would fall 
upon us and destroy us. After gathering wood 
for some time * wc returned to the boat, and 
found, to our dismay, that the surf rolling in 
upon the beach had so increased, that it w^as im- 
possibhi to launch tho boat. The sun was just 
setting behind the angry clouds wTiich betokened 
a rising storm. Tim crested waves were rolling 
more and more heavily in from the ocean. A 
dark night was coming on, and savage warriors, 
their hands already dripping with blood, were 
everywhere around. We wore all silent. No 
one 'vv^as willing to spealc of his fears, and yet no 
one could conceal them. 

Before wc left the ship the captain had in- 
formed us that an English missionary had 
erected his Imt about two miles from the place 
where we were to land. The captain had 
visited him about two years before in his solitary 
home, and it was then very uncertain whether be 
would be able to continue in liis post of danger. 
We immediately resohed to endeavour to find 
tho missionary, and to seek such protection as be 
could afford lis for the night. 

Increasing masses of clouds rolled up and 
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mvead over the sky ; arid as we M^>ped our way 
through the deep and tangled forest, darkness 
like that of Egypt enveloped us. After wander- 
ing about we h^dly knew where for some time, 
we lieard the loud shouts of savages either in 
conflict or in revelry. Cautiously we approached 
the sounds, till we beheld a large war party 
gathered around their fires, with the hideous 
trophies of their recent battle, and exulting over 
their victory. We thought it wise to keep as 
far from them as possible, and again turned from 
the light of their fires into the dark forest, where 
we could hardly see an arm’s length before ns. 
Wo at length came upon a little path, and 
slowly following it along, stuinbliug in the 
darkness over rocks and roots of trees, we came 
in view of the twinkling light of a lamp. 1, wnth 
another one of the party, was sent forward to 
reconnoiti-e. AV"e soon found that the light 
proceeded from a hut, hut whether from the 
night fire of a savage New Zealander, or fi*om 
the lamp of the Christiaii missionary, we kmwv 
not; and few can imagine the anxiety will) 
which we cautious! moved along to ascertain 
how the fact might \)c. Our hope's were greatly 
revived by the sight of a glazed uindow. And 
when, through that window, wc saw a man in 
the garb of civilized life, with his wife and one 
little child, kneeling in tiieir evening prayers, oiir 
joy knew no bounds. Waiting a few moments 
till the prater was closed, we enten»d the door, I 
and, though the surprise of the inmate.s was very j 
fn*eat in seeing two white sailors enter their j 
uwelling, we were moat hospitably received. 
The missionary immediately lighted his lantern, 
and proceeding with us, led the rest of our party 
to liis humble abode. We ail slept upon his 
floor for the niglit. Weary, however, as I was, 

I found but little rest. I tl)onght of my quiet 
New England home, from which I had been 
absent but a few months. 1 thought of my 
mother, and her anxiety about her sailor hoy in 
this his first voyage. The scene was, indeed, a 
novel one to me. The swelling winds of tl)c 
tempestuous night, the wild scenes of man and 
nature all around us, the vivid imago of the 
bloody conflict, with the remembrance of its 
liideous and fiend-like outeries — all united so to 
oppress my spirit, that I found hut little re- 
pose. My companions, howcA'er, perhaps more 
accustomed to danger, and perhaps less addicted 
to thought, were soon soundly asleep. 

Early in the morning a party of warriors 
came to the missionary’s liut in search of us, 
having somehow ascertained that a boat’s crew 
were on the shore. The missionary and his 
wile, both in countenance and manner, mani- 
fested the deepest anxiety for our safety. The 
savages were imperious and rude, and it seemed 
to me then that nothing but the restraining 


power of Gtod preserved th j femilv unmjured 
m the midst of such cruel arid treacherous men. 

While they had been somewhat subdued in 
spirit, by the kindness, the meekness, and the 
utter lielplessness of the missionary’s family, 
they considered us sailors fair game lor plunder 
and abuse. By the most earnest solicatationa 
on the part of the missionary, they wore induced 
to spare ns. The missionary accompanied us to 
our Doat, and we had for our retinue a troop of 
rioting and carousing savages, brandishing their 
bloody war-chiba over our heads to convince us 
that Ave were in theii* power. A walk of two 
miles conducted us to the beach. It was a 
fearful walk, and the watchful anxiety of our 
friend proved tliat he considered our danger to 
be great. When we arrived at the beach, some 
of the natives manifested great reluctance to 
let us go. Some took hold of our boat to draw 
it fuither upon the land, while they 86omed to 
be eai’iiestly arguing with the rest upon the 
folly of ])ermittiiig our escajie. At length, how- 
ever, tliey yielded to the remonstrances of the 
missionary, and aided us in launching our boat 
through the now subsiding surf. 

As we rowed from the shore, and I looked 
hack upon that devoted man, standing upon the 
I beach in the midst of these rude savages, and 
thouglit of his return to his solitary home, and 
of the days, weeks, and luonths he must there 
pass in thankless labours, 1 lliought that his lot 
was, ill a worldly point of view, one of the 
hardest I had ever known ; and I wondered that 
any man could be so hard-hearted as to speak 
in tenns of reproach of the Christian missionary. 

Ill my last voyage, about twm years ago, 1 
again cjitcred tliis same liarbour. It is now 
called the Bay of Islmids, and i.s one of the 
most beautiful places in natural seencry on the 
I suiTace of the globe. I could hardly credit my 
eyes as I looked out upon a handsome and 
thrifty town, wdth many dwellings indicative of 
Avealtli and elegance. I’hcre were churches of 
tasteful architecture, and school children with 
their slates and books. And there Avere to be 
seen New Zealand families dwelling in cheerful 
parlours, sanctified by morning prayers and 
cA’cning hymns. The untiring labours of the 
missionary had, through God’s blessing, created 
a new world. And tlie emotions of deep com- 
assion AA’ith which 1 had regarded him, wlien 
left him on the beach alone Avith the savages, 
were transformed into sentiments of adniiration 
and almost envy, in view of his achievements. 
All other labours seemed trivial compared with 
his. And I then felt, and still feel, that if anpr 
man can lie doAvn Avith joy upon a dying bed, it 
is he who can look back upon a life suocessfiilly 
devoted to raising a savage people to the com- 
forts, refinements, and virtues of a Christian life. 
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ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


97. Prom Jesus Christ himself: Acts 
xxvi. 15 — IB, “I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest. But rise and stand upon tb\ 
feet; for I have appeared unto thee for this 
purpose, to make tliee a minister and a 
witness both of tliese things which tliou 
t seen anJ of those in the which I will appear unto 
thee; deliveiing thee fi-oni the people, and from the 
Gentiles, unto whom now 1 send thee, to open their 
eyes, and to turn theni from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God, that they may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among 
them which are sanctified by faith that is in me.” 

98. Acts xi. 2, .B. “ When Peter was come up to Jeru- 
salem, they that were of Ihe circumcision coiihoiided with 
him, saying. Thou weutest in to men uncircuinciscd, and 
didst eat with them.” xxii. 21, 22. “He said unto me. 
Depart; forT will send thee far hence unto the Gentiles. 
And they gave him audience unto this word, and then 
lifted up their voices and said. Away witli such a follow 
from the earth ; for it is not fit that he should live.” 

99. Isaiah xi. 15, IB. “The Lord shall utterly destroy 

the tongue of the Egyptian sea And there shall 

be an highway for the remnant of his people, wh;oh .shall 
be left, from Assyria, like as it was to Israel in the d.iy 
that he oanio up out. of tlu* l.uul of Egypt.” ]s.i xiv. 

1 — 3. “The Lord will li.ivc mercy ujvm Jacob, and wdl 
yet choose Israel, and set tliem in their own laud; and 
the strangers shall he joined with t'lem and shall cleave 
to the hon,sc of Jacob,” ot<'. Jer xvi. 1 1, 1.^. “Bcliold the 
days come, s.aitli the Jior<l, that it sh.ill no more l>e s.iid. 
The Lord livetli, that luought uji the children of Isr.iel 
out of the land of Egypt; hut, the Lord liveth that 
lirought up the children of Israel from the land of the 
iKjrth, and from all the land.s whither he had driven them: 
and I will bring them again into their land that I g.avo 
unto their fathers.” Ezek, xxvvi. 24. “ J will take you 
from among the heatlieu, and gather you out of all coun- 
tries, and will bring you into your own laud.” Kzek. 
xxxvii. 21, 25. “Thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I 
will take the cbildi’eu of Israel from among the lie.ithim, 
whither they be gone, and uill gather them on every snlc 

and bring them into their own land And they 

shall dwell in the laud that I have given unto .Taeoh my 
servant, wherein your fathers liave dwelt; and they shail 
dwell therein, even they, :md their children, ard their 

children’s children for eve.r,” (See the rest of the 

chapter.) Kzek. xxxix. 2.')— 29. “Now will I bring .iguin 
the captivity of Jacob, and have mercy upon the whole 

house of Israel Then shall they know that I 

am the Lord their God, which caused them to he led into 
captivity among the heathen ; hut 1 have g.ithered them 
unto their own land, aT>d have left none of them any 
more there.” Rom. xi. 20. “And so all Israel shall be 


saved; as it is written, There shall come out of Si«>n the 
Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob.” 

100. Ps. xxii- 3. “But thou art holy, O thou that in- 

habitest the praises of Israel.” 1. 23. “ Whoso offereth 

praise, glorifieth me.” 

101, Dent. adi. 18. “Thou shalt rejoice before the 
Lord thy God in ali that thou puttest thine hands unto.” 
Ps. xxacii. 11. “Be glad in the Lord, and rejoice, ye 
righteous, and shout for joy, all ye that are tmright in 
heart.” Phil. iii. 1. “Rejoice m the Lord.” Rom. xii. 
111.' "Bcjjoicing in hope.” Phil. iv. 4. “Rejoice in the 


Lord alway; andagidn I lay, rejoice.” 1 Thess. v. 16 
“ Rejoice evermor^’ 

102. A cloud. Exod. xiii. 21. “The lierd went before 
them by day in a pillar of a oloud, to lead thorn the 
way, and by night in a pillar of fire.” xvi. lO. “The 
glory of the Lord appeared in the cloud.” Xxiv. 16. 
“ The glory of the Lord abode upon Mount Sinai, and 
the cloud covered it six days.” xxx4v. 5. “The Lord 
descended in the cloud, and stood with him there,” xl. 
34. “ Then a cloud covered the tent of the con^gation, 
and the glory of the Lord filled the taheniacle. Num, 
xi. 25; 1 Kings viii. 10. “It came to pass, when the 
priests were come out of the holy place, that the cloud 
filled the house of the Lord, so that the j^riests could not 
stand to minister because of the cloud ; for the gloiy of 
the Lord had filled the house of the Lord.” 

103. The blasphemer. Lev. xxiv. 23, The man that 
gathered sticks upon the B.T,hbath dny. Num. xv. 32 — 36. 
AcEin. Joshua vii. 25. Adoram, who was sent to the ten 
tribes after their revolt by Itehoboam, 1 .Kings xii. 18. Na- 
both. 1 Kings xxi. 13, 14. Zechariah the prophet. 2Chron. 
xxiv. 21. Stciihen. Acts vii. 59. 

In4. Mosev. Ileh, xi. 24, 2.‘i, in connexion w’ith Deut. 
XXXI V. 10. “By faith M«>ses, when he was come to years, 

lusetl to be called the son of I’haraoh’s daughter; 
choosing rather to suffer affliction wdth the people of God 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.” “And 
there lu'ose not a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, 
whom the Lord knew face to face.” Josiah. 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 2, “He did that which was right in the sight 
of the L«»rd, and walked in the ways of David his father, 
and declined neither to the right hand nor to the left. 
For in the eighth year of his reign, while he was yet young, 
he l)c.g.an to seek after the God of David his father,” etc. 
Samuel. 1 Sam. li. 26; iii. 19, 20. “The child Samuel 
grow <»n, and w.is in favour both with the Lord and also 
with men.” “And Samuel grew, and the Lord was ■with 
him, :ind did let none of his words fall to the ground. 
And all Israel from Dan oven to Beei-sheba knew that 
S.imuol was c.stablished to be a iirophct of the Lord.” 
Ohiidiah. 1 Kings xvi li. 3, 4, 12. “ Obadiah feared the 
Loid greathf ; for it was so when Joicebcl cut off the 
l)ro])hets of the Lord, that Obadiali took an himdred pro- 
phets, and hi<l them by fifty in a cave, and fe.d them with 

brc.ad and water 1 thy servant fear the Lord from 

mg gonih.” Daniel. See Dan. i. 8, in connexion with vi. 
4, 5. “Daniel proposed in his heart that he would not 

defile himself.” “ The presidents and princes 

sought to find occasion against Daniel concei'ning the 
kingdom; hut they could find none occasion nor fault, 
forasmuch as ho w.as faitliful, neither was there anyen-or 

or fault found lu him.” x. 11. “Daniel, a man 

greatlg helot cd." 

105. Job X. 21, 22. “Before I go whence I shall not 
return, even to the land of d.-wkness and tlic shadow of 
death. A laud of darkness as darkness itself, and of the 
shadow of death, without jinj^ order, and where the light 

is fus dai'kness.” Isa. xxxviii. 9 — 18 ” Like a 

crane or a .swallow, so did I chatter ; I did nioura as a 
dove For the grave cannot praise thee, de.ath can- 

not celebrate thee; they that go down into the pit cannot 
hoj>e for thy truth.” 

106. Job xix. 25 — 27. “I know that my Redeemer 
liveih, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the 
eartli: and though after my skin worms destroy this 
body, yet in my fiesh shall I see God; whom I shul see 
for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not another.” 
Ts. xvii. 16. “ As for me, 1 will behold thy face in 
righteousness; I shall be satisfied wlien I awake with thy 
likeness.” xlix. 1.5. “ God will redeem pay soul from 
the power of the grave; for he shall receive me.” Isa. 
xxvi. 19. “Thy dead men shall live toj^^ether, with my 
dead body shall they arise.” Don. xii. 2, “Many of 
them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake,” etc. 
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A SIMPLE AND TRUE STORY FOR 
THE YOUNG. 

8 in a pleasant garden gro;ind, 

’ Mid flowers bright and gay, 

And birds that warbled sweetly round, 
Two children were at play. 

Now tired, awhile their sport they leave, 
And sheltered from the heat. 

Blithely their daisy gai’lands weave, 

In the cool garden seat. 

But hark ! the still air bears a sound, 
First fsdnt, then comes more near; 

The children strew their daisies round, 
And stretch their necks to hear. 


THE STILL SMALL VOICE. 

’Twas heard in childhood’s houra 
Of merriment and love, 

In soft and silvery sounds, 
Outspoken from above. 

In days of flushing youth. 

When plciisiini swayed thy heart, 

Again it gently lured 

To choose the “ better part.” 

In after, graver years, 

When shade and tears were thine, 

Afresh the whisper came, 

A’ojo let thy love be mine. 

Alas! and was it vain ? 


‘ Come, buy my lambs ! my lambs so small. 
My waxen lambs, come buy I” 

Swift ran they to the garden wall; 

Alas I that wall was high. 

■‘Give us a lamb, my little boy,” 

At once the sisters say, 

“ We should like such a charming toy. 

Oh! do not go aw'ay.” 

A little lamb shall soon be yours — ” 

Such was the boy’s reply — 

“If you’ll give me some pretty flowers 
Over this wall so high.” 

Silent and grave the children pause ; 

To pluck the flowers they knew 
Would be to break their parent*/ laws, 

Yet fain the wrong they’d do. 

Not long uncertain did they stemd, 
Temptation soon o’ercame ; 

They cidl the flowers with trembling hand, 
But feel a guilty shame. 

Now o’er the wall a string is sent, 

To W'hich in haste they tie 
A nosegay, and its quick ascent 
Follow with wistful eye. 

Sin never will unpunished be ; 

They wait — but w'ait in vain, 

Eager their promised lamb to see ; 

To them it never came. 


Gave thy soul no reply? 

But for tiie dross of earth, 

Scorned thou a name on high ? 

When darker sorrows came, 

Dimming in clouds thy all ; 

And in tliy cup wa.s given 
The wormwood and the gall ; 

When with a stroke, thy loved 
And lovely blasted fell, 

In deeper tones it spoke, 

Mingling with funeral knell. 

Did thy heart slill refuse 
From earth to loose its hold. 

And strive to staunch its wounds 
With glory or \vith gold? 

It may bo that thy race’ 

Is well uigli all outrun ; 

The snow of age upon tliy brow 
May now have thickly come; 

And all but quonclicd that voice 

AVhich would Lave soothed thy fears, 

And in the vale of death 
Been music in thine ears. 

Once more, though faintly now. 

Its last entreaty ’s given ; 

“ Yield mo that world-worn heart. 

Ere its last chord be riven.” 

MAnr LKWig, 


Dear children, when a voice is near. 
Enticing you to sin. 

And whispering none will see or hear, 
Let it not enter in. 

But think that tho’ no human eye 
May see, nor ear may hear. 

The all-seeing God is ever nigh; 
All-hearing is His oar. 

Of him ask life in Jesus' name; 

Though throned above the sky. 

And thou a speck on earth's wide plain, 
He’ll surely hear thy cry. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

122. What grounds have we for believing that St. 
John’s GoB];)el was written later than those of the other 
evangelists? 

123. Who was the author of tho Acta of tho Apostles? 
Prove it. 

124. At what period in Jewish history do we read that 
“ the word of the Lord was preciotxs in those days?” 

125. Where is a dearth of the word of God threatened 
aa a grievous judgment? 

126. In the Epistle to the Philippians, Paul expreaiea 
seven wishes, all centring in Christ: what are they? 
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THE STOBT OF A POCKET J31BLE. 

PART XVII. 

I HAVE already said that the merchant into 
whose possession I had fallen, had taken refuge 
in the forms and ceremonies of a corrupt church, 
to satisfy the demands of an unenlightened 
conscience, ill at ease with itself, and craving 
for rest and peace. I may add that the same 
cause had made him scrupulously attentive 
to those forms aud ceremonies, without pro- 
ducing any change of heart towa^s God. And 
herein did he resemble the greater number of 
those by whom he was surrounded, ^who, indeed, 

Ko. SO.—PoBuanED Juke 21, 18B5 


took hut small pains to cover, even with the 
slight veil of decency, the impurities of a godless 
life, while, at the same time, they took pride in 
the outward observances of religion, and trusted 
in “the lying words” of those who, like some 
of old of whom I tell, loudly and arrogantly 
proclaimed, “The temple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are” 
these; and who made the commandments of 
God of none effect by their traditions. 

Thus, in that land of spletidid edifices, rearcid 
professedly for Divine worship; of .gorgeous 
rites affecting the eye and the ear, but leaving 
the heart uninstructed and barren; of rich 
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priestly vestments ; of symbolical representations 
of him who died and rose again and ever lives, 
and of carved and molten images of inferior 
objects of adoration ; were to be seen also the 
manifest and glaring vices of impiety, debauchery, 
and lust, not covertly seeking the darkness of 
night, but flaunting in the light of noonday. 
There were to be found, in full display, the 
profanation of the holy day, the disregard of the 
common maxims of morality as aflccting man’s 
intercourse with man, and tlie undisguised in- 
fidelity which sneers alike at all things decent 
in the life that now is, and sacred as relating to 
that which is to come. Yet, even hero, might 
there perchance have been found humble and 
contrite hearts in whom the Lord delights, and 
with whom he chooses to dwell ; who, by the 
hallowing influences of his Holy Spirit indwelling 
in their souls, might extract scanty nourishment 
from those things which yielded out poison to 
others ; and worshipping, m spirit and in truth, 
him whom others degraded and blasphemed ; 
and who, sighing for clearer light and diviner 
knowledge, were accepted of him wlio “seeth 
not as man seeth.” 

Such there might have been, and such there 
may be ; for did not my Master declare, in days 
loM gone by, that, in the midst of a nation who 
haa wickedly departed from their G-od, and to 
all outward seeming were wholly given to 
idolatry, there were yet seven thousand men 
who bad not bowed the knee to Baal ? But my 
ownea* was not one of these ; rather was he one 
who would fain have blessed himself in his heart, 
sayii^, “ I shall have peace, though I walk in 
the imagination of mine heart and to whom 
the teachers of an idolatrous creed had whispered, 
“ Peace, peace, when there was no peace but 
to whom the Lord of hosts, by my mouth, bad 
uttered the solemn warning; “Hearken not 
unto the words of the prophets that prophesy 
unto you ; they make you vain ; they speak a 
vision of their own heart, and not out of the 
mouth of the Lord : they say unto them that 
despise me, ‘The Lord hath said, ye shall 
have peace and tliey say unto every one that 
walketh after the imagination of his own lieart, 

‘ No evil shall come upon you.’ ... I liave 
not sent these prophets, yet they ram I have 
not spoken to them, yet they prophesied.” 

No wonder was it, tlien, that the man of 
worldly wealth and wisdom to whom I had 
delivered some such messages as these, had 
recoiled with dislike and dread from the revela- 
tion which I had made to himself of spiritual 
ignorance and poverty! Yet, as I have said, 
curiosity was mingled with disgust and disdain ; 
and the arrow fastened in his soul, rankled there 
and wrought disquiet and alarm. I return now 
to his history. 


It 'will be remembered tliat though my owner 
had in some degree quailed beneath the objurga- 
tions of his priest, and had allowed me to 
remain in my degraded position as cast on the 
groiuid to bo trampled on; yet bad be been 
roused in his soul by the tyranny of bis spiritual 
guide. Nor had this feeling of resentment 
abated when, some days afterwards, lie entered 
his apartment, and stumbled over me as I lay at 
his feet, previously unnoticed. 

“These impertinent priests!” ho muttered 
to himself in his native tongue, as he stooped 
and picked mo up, and for a few moments he 
paced tho floor angi’ily; then, after securely 
locking his door, he seated himself by the table 
on which he liad placed me. 

“They say that forbidden water's are the 
sweetest,” said he, in self-communing, and with 
a smile of irony, as ho drew me towards him ; 
“ and if only out of contradiction, I will just see 
what you have to say, my friend.” And he laid 
me open before him. 

It may be that my owner would have been 
well pleased at this time, had I fostered liis 
resentment by witnessing against the sins of a 
dissolute and depraved priesthood, and by ex- 
posing tho hypocrisy which made clean the 
outside of tlic cup and of tho platter, while 
within they were lull of extortion and excess. 
But, instead of this, my messages to him now, 
and at succeeding interviews, were such as 
better suited his spiritual condition, and turned 
the current of his thoughts into another channel. 

Thus, in terms of solemn import, I addressed 
him as one who had in innumerable instances 
transgressed the laws of a holy and just God. In 
the words of one whom he professed to revere, 
but of whom, alas ! be knew nothing as he 
should be kno'wm, I gave him to understand that 
the sin which is nourished and cherished in the 
heart, is as heinous in his sight as the bold 
transgression of lip or life. I gave him to 
understand that, whatever were the vain hopes 
lie might Lave formed from the multitude of bis 
costly gifts and the constancy of his so-called 
dt'votions, as an unrighteous man — unrighteous 
in heart and soul — he could not enter into the 
kingdom of God. And when, in his thoughts, 
he pleaded that he was not as other men, I 
referred him to the tw'o men who went up to the 
temple to pray — the one a pharisee and the 
other a publican ; and declared, in the infallible 
w^ords of him who cannot lie, that in spite of the 
disparity which, in the eyes of all beholders, 
existed between them, to the advantage of the 
former, it was the publican, and he alone, who 
went down to his house, forgiven— justified. 

I could perceive that this startled him. He 
looked upon it as a thing incredible that so much 
apparent injustice comd consist with the in- 
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tegritj of the Judge of all. And still more j or priest-imposed religious acts. It -wab plain 
startl^ was he when, in a suhseq^uent com- that I had succeeded in stirring up in his 
munication, I gave him an apostle^s word for it, soul a deep sense of his demerits, and of the 
that though he had kept the whole law, with the insufficiency of his past endeavours to obtain 

exception of “one point,” that he stood in the the forfeited favour of God; but he had yet 

conffition of one who was “ guilty of aU that, failed to perceive the only mode by which that 
in ffict, “ by the works of the law, no flesh living favour could be obtained. In the imperfect 
could be justified.” At this, ho broke off from knowledge he had gained from me, of the 
me in barely suppressed impatience, and, in “cxccedmg breadth” of the Divine law — an 

effect, echoed a complaint which had once been imperfect knowledge, because he had hitherto 

brought against the incarnate Son of God, when received my communications with a prepossessed 
he uttered sentiments which seemed strange to and darkened mind — he had become justly 
the unaccustomed ears and hearts of those who alarmed by the threatenings pronounced against 
professed to be his disciples : “ This is a hard every soul of man that doeth evil. By the law, 
saying,” said they, “ who can liear it ?” as it was now for the first time plainly revealed 

But though for the time ofiended, my owner to him, came the knowledge of sin ; and he in 
returned a few days afterwards, and once more some measure entered into the experience of one 
laid me before him. It might be that he had who said, “ I was alive without the law once ; 
met with some disappointments or vexations in but when the commandment came, sin revived, 
his business, or it might be that my w'ords had and I died.” 

given him additional uneasiness ; but so it was It was painful to observe the effect this had 
that gloomy depression darkened his brow ; and upon my owmer, in the rigorous proceedings 
when — after taking the usual precautions against which he adopted in those things which “ have 
intrusion — he proceeded to converse w'ith me, it indeed a show of wisdom in will-wmrship and 
was with the languid indifference of one who humility, and neglecting of the body,” but which 
carelessly searches for that which he has no are utterly unavailing as means of reconciliation 
expectation of finding. Page after page did he with God. Thus, for many successive days, did 
listlessly turn over, until, as he was about to I the anxious merchant macerate his body by long 
close mo, his attention was suddenly arrested. | and severe fasting ; and then, in the cold and 
“ Ho, every one that thirsteth,” I said, ‘ stormy night of a wintry season, did he quit his 

ye to the waters ; and ho that hath no money, couch, and uncovered, lightly clothed, and hare- 
come ye, buy, and eat ; yea, come, buy w’ine and foot, climb, with slow and agonising steps, to 
milk without money and without price. Where- the summit of a neighbouring rugged, steep, and 
fore,” I asked, “do ye spend money for that stony mountain, to prostrate himself before a 
which is not bread, and your labour for that roadsideslirine, on which were rudely represented 
which satisfieth not ? Hearken diligently imto the virgin and her child. There, in gloom and 
me ; and eat yo that which is good ; and let your silence, with the elements beating around him, 
soul delight itself in fatness. Seek ye the and chilling the very marrow of his hones, dicl 
Lord,” I added, “while he may he found; call he remain through the hours of darkness, and 
ye upon him while he is near. Let the wicked then return, with an exhausted and shivering 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his frame and bleeding feet, to re-enter on renewed 
thoughts; and let him return unto the Lord, mortifications of body on the succeeding 
and he will have mercy upon him ; and to our day. 

God, for he will abundantly pardon.” It was not difficult to understand the meaning 

Lon^ did the merchant sit, thoughtfully of these extraordinary penances, which witli 
pondering over these words. Here, if he could him stood in the place of “ repentance towards 
hut find the key to it, was precisely w'hat he God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” The 
wanted — a remedy for his soul-sickness. The remembrance of some long since committed sins 
dearly bought, largely paid for, and highly of deep enormity, it may be, as affecting his 
vaunted virtues of the creed he hgd espoused, fellow creatures, had been brought vividly before 
had brought but slight satisfaction to his mind, his mind, and he had been made to “ possess 
They hod promised much, but performed little, the iniquities of his youth.” Thus far had I 
He had spent his money for that which was not been instrumental in producing these convic- 
bread, and had laboured for that which did not tions in his soul, and in rousing against him the 
satisfy. He sighed deeply as he turned away thunders of the divino and holy law ; but, as 
and left me. yet, the unhappy man knew not that there was 

After this, it might have been seen that a righteousness apart and altogether different 
Mr. Greene, like one of my former possessors, from, and infinitely above his own ; and that 
was intent on obtaining self-satismction by there had been a satisfaction made and a propi- 
the frequency and severity of his self-imposed tiation offered infinitely transcending any which 

2 c 2 
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he could offer, for the remission of the sins of 
him who belicveth in Jesus* 

And thus, in ignorance and blindness, did my 
owner stumble on, “seeking rest and finding 
none.” 

It was worthy of remark, that during iliese 
times of extraordinary devotion and penance — 
and they were more than once repeated after 
my acquaintance with him — the merchant 
evidently shrunk from contact with me. It was 
plain that he considered himself as, in some 
measure, compromising liis safety by an inter- 
course which, strange to say, was both attrac- 
tive and repellant ; and it was only when he had 
performed some extreme act or acta of so-called 
piety, and was somewhat more at ease with him- 
self for a short time, that he would again venture 
to place me before him. And from this I 
perceived that, notwithstanding his oceasionnl 
secretly expressed aversion to the spirilii.il 
slavery in which he was held, and the trammels 
cast over him by his priests, and especially his 
disgust when he compared the bold arrogance of 
their claims with the licentiousness of their 
liv(;3, he was by no means free from that “ fear 
of man” which “ bringeth a snare,” nor quit of 
the dread which, in his mind, was connected with 
the anathemas of his church. 

The course of my owner was, indeed, at tliis 
time, marked by inconsistency and fraught 
also with much and peculiar p(‘ril. At one 
period, deep and painful remorse, which, as I 
have said, my communications liad in some 
measure been the means of awakening, filled his 
soul, and made life to him a burden ; and anon, 
reckless indifierence and gaiety marked him in 
his intercourse with the world. In the former 
seasons, the religious acts which he practised in 
obedience to his creed were marki'd with stern 
unbending severity, and a strange exultation in 
mortification and bodily suft’ering — as witness 
his lacerated, bleeding feet and his quivering 
frame, when he returned from his nightly pil- 
grimages to the mountain shrine. In the latter, 
his devotions, if they were not entirely discon- 
tinued, partook of the nature of impassioned 
addresses to a fellow mortal, in straiiis of hyper- 
bolical admiration, rather than the rational and 
humble worship of the uncreated one — “the 
King immortal and invisible,” dwelling in light 
to which none can approach. 

Peril, may I not w'ell say ? for concerning my 
owner might it then have been said, “Why 
should he be stricken any more ? he will revolt 
more and more ; the whole head is sick, and the 
whole heart fiiint.” Or, to his state then 
might have been in some measure applicable the 
parable of the Divine Instructor : “ When the 
unclean spirit is gone out of a man, he walketh 
through dry places, seeking rest, and findeth 


none. Then he saith, I will return into mj 
house from whence I came out ; and when he is 
come, he findeth it empty, swept, and garnished. 
Then goeth he, and taketh with himself seven 
other spirits more wicked than himself, and they 
enter in and dwell there ; and the last state of 
that man is worse thm the first.” From this 
miserable consummation, however, my owner 
was rescued by One who is “ mighty to 
save.” 

It was soon after a series of such acts of 
bodily mortification as those which I have men- 
tioned, that my owner, one day — ^not forgetting 
his usual pr(>caution — removed me from my 
shelf, and cast his eye u])Oii my pages. 

He had that same day, as I knew, made largo 
ofierings to the services of his religion. And I 
may be permitted to explain that the priest, my 
enemy, on finding that my o\nier was determined 
not to give me up, liad thenceforth remained 
silent respecting this act of contumacy ; but had 
mulfiplied demands on the wealth of the pros- 
perous mercliaut; still, on various pretexts, 
saying, “Give, give; and thus purchase the 
favour of God, and the right — in spite of the 
sins you liave confessed — to the tree of life, and 
to enter into the licavenly kingdom.” 

The ])hice at which my owner opened me was 
at that solemn rebuke nhicli Jebovab gave to 
the nation whom lie had chosen as his own, and 
vho were called by his name, but who had 
wickedly departed fi*om his ways. 

“ To what purpose,” I repeated, “ is the mul- 
titude of your sacrifices unto me? saith the 
Lord : 1 am full of the burnt offerings of rams, 
and the fat of fed beasts ; and I delight not in 
the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of hc-goats. 
AVhen ye come to appc'ar before me, who hath 
required this at your hand, to tread my courts ? 
Bring no more vain oblations ; incense is an 
abomination unto me ; the new moons and 
sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot 
away Avith ; it is iniquity, even the solemn meet- 
ing. Tour new moons and your appointed 
feasts iny soul hateth ; they are a trouble unto 
me; I am w^ary to bear them. And when ye 
spread forth your hands, I will bide mine eyes 
from you ; yea, when ye make many prayers, I 
will not hear : your hands are full of blood.” 

It were incorrect to say that the bewildered 
man perceived, to its full extent, how applicable 
was this solemn warning to his own condition in 
the sight of Hod ; but something he did find in 
it which appealed to him os a sinner seeking by 
purchase to obtain heaven's free gift of eternal 
life. And still further did he receive my words 
as those in which he was, in some way to him 
then inexplicable, more than ordinarily inter- 
ested, when, ceasing from further rebuke, I 
addressed to him the language of Divine com^ 
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passion and invitation, ** Come now, and let us 
reason together, saith the Lord ; though your 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow ; 
though they be red like CTimson, they shall 
be as wool :** for therein did he Mrceive that 
though heartless sacrifices and onerii^ were 
vain, yea, even offensive to the Holy One, yet 
was there a w^ of approach to the Divine 
Mmesty, and oi cleansing from sin. And he 
sighed deeply in spirit to think that hitherto 
that way to him had been obscured and blocked 
up by human ingenuity and crafty devices. 


THE EINGEE OY PROVIDENCE. 

Thb following interesting anecdote, illustrative 
of the providence of God, is related in the life of 
Mr. Burchelljwho, subsequently to the adventure 
detailed, became a minister of the Gospel. 

The first piece of cloth Mr. Burchell could call 
his own, he disposed of to a house in Bristol. 
About a week afterwards he was in the company 
of a friend, who, in ignorance of the transaction, 
happened to say that a certain party (mentioning 
the selfsame house) was reported as likely to 
fail. On hearing this, ho sought and obtained 

f ermission to be absent on the following day. 
t was the summer season. The splendours of 
noon had long since passed, and were softening 
down into the chastened radiance of evening. 
It occurred to him that if he could start that 
night, he should rain considerable time, and 
arrive in Bristol (nearly thirty miles distant) 
some hours before the coach, which did not leave 
until the morning. His determination was at 
once taken. Between eight and nine o’clock he 
commenced his jouniey, and continued to walk 
on briskly till it was quite dark, when he turned 
iuto an inn on the road-side: here he rested 
until day-break. Tlie worthy host advised him, 
on departure, to strike across the country and 
make for the Severn, whore he would be sure to 
find a boat which w'ould take him down in good 
time. He did so; and on nearing the river, 
which lay stretched out in noble amplitude before 
him, saw a boat push off from land. He hailed 
the men in her, out they seemed in haste to be 
gone ; he then called more loudly to them, but 
they pressed on the more vigorously, and were 
soon out of hearing. 

On looking about he saw another boat, and 
feeling that ii he did not succeed in this instance 
he would fail in the object for which he had 
come BO much out of a direct course, he resolved 
to make every effort to induce her little crew to 
return to shore and take him in. He accordingly 
took off his coat, and waved it in the air, and 
soon bad the satisfaction of observing that they 
had brought the boat up, and seemed to be de- 


bating whether or not they should comply witn 
his wishes. In about ten minutes they put 
back; but as they approached, it struck him 
that he had never before seen five such desperate- 
looking fellows. After some objection on their 
part, they told him to get in. He had not done 
so long, however, before he found that he was in 
most undesirable company. Several of the men 
whispered to each other a good deal : and now 
and then he caught a word, the import of 
which made him feel uneasy and anxious. At 
length he perceived they were steering in an 
opposite direction. On his referring to this 
fact, one of them, a brawny Irishman, exclaimed, 
“ Oh ! and do you think you are going to 
lave us so soon, now that we have caught you 
at last ? Do you see that ? (pointing his finger 
to the water on which they were floating) — you 
shall go and see the bottom before you go to 
land again.” They all now set up a shout, in 
confirmation of their murderous design, and as 
though to urge each otlier on to the deed. 

Somewhat alarmed, their threatened and help- 
less victim asked, who they thought he was? 
At this they laughed, and said, “Do you take us 
for fools ?” From their horrid oaths and avowed 
intentions, he perceived that they took him for a 
spy in the preventive service ; and he could now 
see, by some kegs of spirits which had been 
covered up in the bottom of the boat, that they 
were a party of smugglers. Again and again he 
assured them that he was not the person they 
suspected him to be, but to no purpose ; they 
only renewed their threats of immediate and 
signal vengeance. Finding he could not gain on 
them by merely asserting that he had no connex- 
ion with government agents, ho began to address 
them in a very serious strain ; reminding them 
that, if they did him any injury, God would 
judge them for it. After some little while, he 
saw the countenance of one of them relax, and 
observed a tremor pass over the frame of another. 
Still they did not alter the wrong course they 
had been steering for some time. 

He then addressed each one, separately and 
solemnly, saying that each would have to stand, 
in his own person, at the bar of God, and receive 
according to his deeds, whether good or bad. 
At length the man who seemed to sustain the 
office of captain cried out, “ I say, Dick, I c^’t 
stand this ; we must let him out. I don’t believe 
he is the man we thought he was. Where do 
you want to be put out, sir?” The traveler 
replied, that he wished to be taken up the Avon 
to Bristol. The man said, We cannot go up 
as far as that, as we dare not pass Pill ; but we 
will take you as far as possible, and put you in a 
way to go on.” Ho thanked them, and begged 
them to make the utmost speed, as his busmess 
was urgent. Finding them so far subdued, he 
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took the op])orl unity of speaking of their nefa- 
lious mode of life. They all appeared struck 
with his statements and conduct; aud, on his 
landing, refused to receive what he had stipu- 
lated to pay as faro ; at the same time offering 
to forward one of the kogs of spirits to any place 
lie would mention. One of the men also accom- 
panied him to a farmhouse, and so far interested 
the occupant in his favour as to induce him to 
drive him to Bristol in his family tax-cart, lie 
thus reached the end of his journey at an early 
hour in the morning, and, as a result, succeeded 
in recovering the greater part of his cloth. 

Some years after, on his return from Jamaica 
to this country, Mr. BurcheU met the smuggler 
who had accompanied him to the farm-house, in 
a small village near the Cheddar cliffs, in Somer- 
setshire. The man profferi'd his hand, at the 
same time reminding him of their previous in- 
terview. lie was much struck at his altered 
appearance, and inquired what was the cause. 
“ Ah, sir,” said he, “ after your talk we none of 
us could ever follow that calling again. I have 
since learned to he a carpenter, and am doing 
very well in this village ; and I attend a chajiel 
three or four miles off. Our poor master never 
forgot to pray for you to bis dying day. lie 
was quite an altered man ; took his idowed 
mother to his house, and became a good husband 
and a good father, as well as a good neighbour. 
Before, every one was afraid of him, be was 
such a desperate fellow ; afterwards, he was as 
tame as a lamb. He opened a little shop for the 
maintenance of his family, and, m hat was bettor 
still, he held praycr-meelings in his house. The 
other three men now form part of a orew in a 
merchant vessel, aud are very steady and w'ell 
behaved.” 

Such was the delightful change that had 
passed on the character, conduct, and destiny, of 
a gang of smugglers, and which had been brought 
about by a course of events as unexpect(*d as it 
was singular. The providence (d’ God is con- 
spicuous in all. And while it tends to illustrat»* 
the wisdom and benignity of his purposes and 
plans, it shows, also, with what facility he can 
secure their accomplishment; rendering the 
ordinary occuri’ences in business, and the pe- 
cuniary interests of a stripling tradesman, sub- 
servient to that end. 

EELIGIOUS ANNIVEKBAKIES OE 1866. 
Thebe have been some peculiar circumstances 
connected with the great religious festivals 
lately held in the metropolis which are deserving 
of special notice ; they have powerfully impn'ssed 
oim own mind, and we should hope they may 
minister some profitable reflection to the minds 
of our readers. 


The season during which these great assem- 
blies have been held, has not been marked by 
those lovely attributes which generally distin- 
^lish the hlooming month of May. As these 
hallowed times return to us, wo are generally re- 
minded that the “ winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone, tlio flowers appear on the earth, the 
time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice 
of the turtle is heard in our land ;” and w'C have 
still unsliaken faith in that covenant which God 
has made with Noah and all his descendants, that 
“ seed time and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, shall not cease yet still it 
has seemed as if we could liear iu the keen breath 
of ihe north-east wind, and in the cold blasts of 
those frosty nights, tlie voice of one of the old 
prophets, telling us tliat “ the Lord hath a con- 
troversy” with us, and with all tho earth, and 
calling on each one to repent and ask, “ What 
have 1 done ?” 

The God of peace and love cannot look down 
witli coraplaccuey on the scenes of violence now 
going on, where members of his vast family are 
lifting up the sword of slaughter against each 
other, and “ beating tlieir ploughshares into 
swords, and their pruning-hooks into spears.” 
M. Le Maout, a French chemist, has just started 
the curious tlieory that the whole course of 
natuix) is affected by the cannonade at Sebas- 
topol. He says that the residue of the combus- 
tion of powder is dispersed in the air by the 
wind to a distance of more than a thousand 
league's, and {iflerwards falls in rain or snow. 
The chemical composition of the atmospheric air 
is said to be elianged by tlu^ greater quantity of 
azote and carbon that enter into it, while the sky 
is kept in a constantly cloudy state, and violent 
storms of w'irid and a great degree of cold are 
produced. On the merits of this theory we have 
110 wish to pronounce. There can, however, be 
but one opinion among the followers of Christ as 
to the evil influence which the curse of war 
exi'i’ts on the moral atmosphere, which it sur- 
charges w ith the eleifumts of sin and woe, and 
with clouds of gloom which separate between 
mail and God. 

It is most gratifying to observe that, notwith- 
standing the unfavourable circumstances to 
which we have alluded, tho cause of Christian 
philanthropy has sustained no serious damage. 
Friends have come up to these gatherings from 
all parts of the country, in as large numbers, wc 
beheve, as usual ; the Sennons and speeches de- 
livered have been distinguished for their faith- 
fulness and power; a spirit of the deepest 
aeriousness has pervaded the various speakers ; 
great liberality has been exercised, notwith- 
standing the general financial depression; and 
in one instance, after the ttissionaty settnoU of 
Dr. Macfarlane, an anonymous contributor 
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proved his deep sense of the worthiness of “ tho 
Lamb that was slain to receive riches,’* by a 
contribution of five hundred pounds. 

Among those who have participated in the 
labours of the recent meetings, it is pleasing to 
find that both our nobles and our senators 
have been very ably represented. We regard it 
as a hopeful and encouraging fact, that so many 
members of both houses of parliament seized on 
the opportunities which have just been afforded 
them to come forward and openly range them- 
selves on the Lord’s side, and took their share in 
the noble conflict which is raging between the 
powers of darkness and “ tho sacramental host of 
God’s elect.” We must be allowed also to con- 
gratulate the friends of Christian missions on 
tho valuable additions made to the number of 
their advocates this year, who, while engaged in 
foreign travel, or fulfilling tho duties of high 
official stations, have had opportunities of wit- 
nessing and encouraging the labours of devoted 
Christian missionaries. Mr. Wylie, first judge 
of the Calcutta court, at tho meeting of the 
London Missionary Society, delivered an in- 
structive speech on the great theme of missions 
to India. This ^ntleman, who is the author of 
“ Dengal as a Field of Missions,” has shown 
most faithfully that tho machinery we at present 
employ is not in any degree commensurate with 
the work which the Christian church has to do 
among the hundred and fifty millions of our fel- 
low-subjects in India. Wo must not pass over 
the names of Sir Anthony Olijihant, who has 
been for some years tho cliief justice of Ceylon ; 
and his son, Mr. Lawrencti Olij)hant, tho w'ell- 
known author of “ Tho Itussian Shor(‘s of the 
Black Sea.” Tho testimony of the venerable 
father to the success of the Wesleyan missions in 
Ceylon, and that of his son, relative to tho work 
in Canada, greatly interested the largo audience 
in Exeter Hall, and w'ere among the most 
attractive features of the meeting. 

It is painful to observe that some of the 
Societies have this year to complain of a con- 
siderable falling off in their funds ; not owing, 
indeed, to diminished zeal on the part of their 
supporters, but to the pressure resulting from 
the great evils which the country is now suffer- 
ing. The Church Missionary Society, which has 
hitherto had to report an advancing and surplus 
income, and to make its appeal for men, has just 
had to report a large increase of men and a defi- 
cient income, a debt instead of a balance in band, 
and an apprehension of considerable difficulty in 
meeting the demands of the ensuing year. In 
the London Missionary Society the expenditure 
has been over sixty-four thousand pounds, while 
its receipts have been less than sixty thousand, 
and with former arrears a debt of fifteen thou- 
sand pounds has accumulated, towards which 


sum, however, special contributions have been 
made, which, wdth others expected, it is 
hoped, soon extinguish this great deficit. Both 
these great societies speak of the past year as 
one of persevering labour and remarkable suc- 
cess, and of the prospect that many of their 
missions will prove, not only self-supporting, but 
the means of ministering the truth to other 
lands. 

Among the many interesting statements made 
at the Church Missionary Society, we mav par- 
ticularize the account given by Archdeacon 
Hunter respecting the Indians on the banks 
of the KisiskakchewTin river, in North-west 
America. The archdeacon, ivho was appointed 
to that scone of labour, says : “ When I arrived 
there, there was no mission-house, no mission- 
church, and no building worthy of being called a 
school-house. Wo have since procured a hell 
from England, and now, instead of the natives 
having nothing but the sound of the heathen 
drum, they have the sound of the church-going 
boll sabbath by sabbath, inviting them to the 
house of God to join in the services of the 
church. It has been my privilege to baptize 
some 600 or 700 Indians at the Cumberland sta- 
tion. I’he number of my communicants is IIG, 
and on the last occasion of administering the 
Lord’s supper it was partaken of by more than 
100. Many of these persons travelled from 100 
to 150 miles. It is not a little matter that 
hinders tlmse Indians from coming to our ser- 
vices. They do not mind sleeping in the snow 
when tho thermometer is from thirty to forty 
degrees below zero, and just before Christmas 
wo find them flocking to be present on those 
occasions. 1 have succeeded in persuading the 
Indians to erect buildings for themselves, and 
when I left there were not less than forty 
houses around my station, and in these houses 
family prayer is regularly observed morning and 
ev(*iiing without a single exception.” 

Wb hope we are not incorrect in the im- 
pression we have received, that there has been 
an increased spirit of Christian love diffused 
through the late meetings. Many of the speakers 
were careful to give expression to their senti- 
ments of Christian brotherhood, and these sen- 
timents in eveiy case elicited a most cordial 
response. Tho bishop of Melbourne, for in- 
stance, alluding to the^v. John Angell James, 
said: “He is a minister of the congregational 
church, and 1 am a clergyman of an episcomdian 
church. Ho thinks, 1 believe, an establiahed 
church to be an evil ; I am not blind to some of 
the evils connected with our church, yet I can 
thank God for the established church of Eng- 
land. These, so far as I know, are the only 
points of difference bei^een Mr. Jaipes and my- 
self. What are the points of agreement between 
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US? They are all the doctrines of the 

Christian faith and Christian practice. We agree 
upon the doctrine of a triune God; upon the 
doctrines of the fall of man, and salvation by 
Jesus Christ ; upon the doctrines of original sin, 
justification % faith, regeneration by the Spirit, 
and holiness of life, as the evidences of real faith 
and regeneration. Is there not enough, then, 
upon which we are agreed to make us frituids 
one with another P” The liev. iNoriuan M‘Leod 
also said ; “ The night before last, about twelve 
o’clock, I found myself a minister of the estab- 
lished church of Scotland ; but about ten minutes 
after, before I had iny Highland plaid well 
wrapped round me, I found I was a dissenting 
minister, for I had passed the Tweed. Surely 
not by such accidents as these are men to be 
united in this world. Surely wc are united by 
far deeper bonds.” 

The Bible Society -we are glad to learn is one 
of the institutions which have not suffered from 
the difficulties of the times, having had a larger 
income than it has been able to report on any 
previous anniversary, except the year of its 
jubilee. Its issues this year from its depdts at 
home and abroad amount to 1,450,876 copies of 
the word of God, and its total issues since the 
formation of the society are 29,389,507 copies. 

It may, perhaps, be expected that we should 
make a special reference to the position of the 
Ikligious Tract Society, which during the year 


has been engaged in printing and circulating ns 
ligious publications not only in Great Britain 
and Ireland, but in France, Germany, India, 
Burinah, China, Polynesia, Madagascar, Austra- 
lia, and otluT distniit lands. The iuiihIkt of pub- 
lications circulated in the year was 28,292,191, 
being an increase of 915,(519, and making the 
entire issue of the Society, in 112 langmiges and 
dialects, ineliuliiig the issues of foreign and 
affiliated societies sustaiiiud or nuui'ished by the 
Society, about 673, 000, (XX). On the ordinary 
receipts of the year the benevolent ijicomo has 
increased 928^. The total receipts amount to 
86,200/., being an increase of 2787/. At tlie 
anniversary of oiu’ Society the meeting was much 
interested by the statement of M. Monod, 
that the Tract Society and the Evangelical Society 
of France are in partnership with the emperor 
in the good work of fnrnishing tracts and reli- 
gious books to the great military oucampmenta 
in France. The emperor having been consulted 
as to the introduction of these libraries to the 
army, said it was a good thing, and he would 
take part in it, and he did so by sending some 
military books to the religious library. 

In conclusion, there are few Christian men 
among us who will not concur in the conviction 
“ that the prosperity, not to say the existence 
of the British empire, as an empire, depends 
on the depth aud tlm yitality ot her religious 
societies.” 




THE TRAVELS OE TRUTH. 
Or all travellers, truth has been 
the greatest, has received theworst 
usage, and done the most good. 
It must be an interesting and 
instructive employment to study 
travels of truth : but before we do 
1 , let us inquire a little concerning this 
wonderful traveller. It is usual in books of 
travel and adventure to prefix a brief sketch of 
the life of the hero of the tale, but on this 
occasion we only propose to say a few words. 

Do any inquire, what is truth ? The reply 
should be given in the words of him who calls 
himself Tue Teuth. “ Thy word is truth.” The 
revelation which God has given to man is all 
truth, aud only tnith. Here we have truth in 
its sublimity, simplicity, and coinpleteness ; the 
truth about God and man, time and eternity, 
sin and holiness, heaven and hell. 

There was a time when truth was not to be 
found in our world. This was just afU'r man’s 
fearful iH'bellion, when with suicidal hand he 
shnv God’s life within him, and banished the 
truth from his heart aud thoughts. He believed 
Satan’s lie, and irutli took her flight back to 
heaven. Now b(‘hold that wondrous scene in 
Eden. Tlic criminals are arraigned, their res- 
pective sentences arc pronouced ; but lo 1 on the 
darkest part of the dark cloud of threatening an 
iris is ])uiiitcd, and man, the sinner, begins to 
hope, lie listens aud hears truth speak to him 
in a new hingiuige which she had learned of 
mercy. IShe gives to those who must be “ exiles 
from Eden,” not more of the fruit of the tree 
which they coveted and stole, not a scion from 
the tree of life in the midst of the garden, but 
what w^as far better for them — a beauteous bud 
of promise, the gi'rm of that flower wliich would 
require thousands of years lo expand, aud which 
should retain all its beauty for ever. They go 
from the gardem, but truth goes W’ith them ; and 
much did they need her companionship in this 
solitary and sin-cursed worlcf. 15 ut soon the 
world was no longer solitary: men began to 
multiply on the face of the earth, towms and 
cities sprung up, and the bum of an active and 
growing population was heard. Among them 
truth went forth, but found little house-room, 
and less heart-room. Seth, Enoch, Methusaleh, 
all pleaded for her, but pleaded in vain. “ Ye 
shall be as gods ” was still the popular text ; 
and therefore truth, calling to humility, peni- 
tence, and trust in Gpd was not listened to. The 


earth was filled with violence and liefl, truth 
could scarcely ^d a place in which to lodjge, 
and so went to live with Noah, and one morning 
entered with him into the ark which he had 
built. How far they floated I cannot tell; it 
was a strange voyage on a sea without a shore ; 
but at last truth set foot again on earth. She 
stood beside the altar which Noah built, gazed 
with delight on “ the how in the cloud,” abode 
with Noah during his long sojourn on earth, not 
failing to record faithfully his errors. She had 
nothing to do with building the Tower of Babel, 
but recorded God’s thoughts about it. She 
visited Melchisedec, also Job and his friends, 
and every ancient patriarch who treasured up 
the promise of Eden in his heart. She travelled 
many thousand miles with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, talking with them of the coming One 
and the eternal city. She went with Joseph 
into the pit, dwelt with him in the dungeon, sat 
with him on the throne, and w^hispered w'ords of 
comfort to his heart when on his dying bed. 
Truth w as very fond of the company of Moses. 
^J'he friendship was reciprocated, and in conse- 
quence of listening to what she said, Moses pre- 
ferred reproach to riches, and forsook Egypt for 
a desert ; but he did not find it lonesome, for 
truth was with him there. She travelled with 
him to Sinai, aud all the way through the wilder- 
I ness to Pisgab ; employed his fingers through 
life to engrave her exjiloits in everlasting charac- 
I ters, and his tongiu' in death to foretel her 
I coming history and triumph. 

1 Truth went in with Joshua to the promised 
I land, but after a few years was voted out of 
society by the nation ofTsrael. Still individuals 
were Ibund who aflbrded her an asylum aud were 
well paid by their guest. Truth spent many 
s^^eet Lours with Samuel, and rejoiced mud) 
over ^oung David, abiding with him in the 
wilderness and rock.s of the \\ ild goats, in pre- 
ference to the court of Saul. Wlien David was 
dying, truth was enfolded in his embrace, and 
young Solomon delighted to honour his father’s 
favourite, and spoke much in Iut praise. Alas ! 
in after days, and in his old age, he got shy of 
his good and faithful friend. 

For many centuries after this, truth led a 
weary and wandering life ; sometimes with Elijah 
by a brook, then with fifty prophetp in a cave, 
after that with Manasseh in a dungeon, speaking 
of pardon to that gigantic sinner *, and then in a 
whale’s belly, teaching a rebellious prophet how 
to pray. At last truth has dean gone from 
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Canaan, and has fixed her residence for a time, 
strange to say, at Babylon. Her head-quarters 
were with Daniel and his companions, and nobly 
they entertained her : but she found time to pay 
visits to Nebuchadnezzar and Darius, and taught 
them some very strange lessons, which are pre- 
sented for our study. But wliat note of glad- 
ness is that which I hear P “ The Lord has done 
great things for us, whereof we are glad.*’ Those 
who wept at Babylon’s streams are returned 
again to the city they so longed to see ; truth 
returned with them, and abode with Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Zcrubbabel, Zechariah, and Malachi. Soon 
after the last mentioned prophet was dead, truth 
began to travel again. 

Ages roUed on, and truth found the times grow 
worse ; but at length one appeared who opened 
a sinless bosom for her to dwell in, who employed 
all his mighty eloquence to plead her cause, and 
who wrought stupendous miracles in her lavour. 
But even he was cruelly driven about, because 
he would be the friend of truth and utter all her 
oracles without reserve. Still he never deserted 
her, but when arraigned before a human tribunal, 
which had the power of life and death, he still 
clave to truth, and declared that he was “ born 
for the purpose of bearing witness to the truth.” 
He dieo. a martyr to his determination, but he 
rose again to bo the herald of trutJi. He can 
never die again, and while he lives truth will 
never want a friend, and un iufinite one. Now 
behold a glorious sight ! It is Jesus standing on 
Olivet with his chosen friends, the friends of 
truth ; he is giving them their commission to 
tell the truth, the saving truth of life, through 
his name, to every creature, lie thou ascends 
to the throne of the uuivi'rsi', from whence ho 
pours down the Spirit of truth; audio! ‘‘the 
day of salvation,” “ the acceptable time,” is 
come. 

Now truth travels as on the lightning’s wing, 
and wields the power of the tliuiiderboit. She 
was found at Borne, Ephesus, Corintii, and many 
other places, nor stayed her course till she landed 
on the isle of Britain, then considered as “ out 
of the world.” Satan beheld her triumphs with 
dismay : he raged and stormed ; he stirred up 
his servants to persecute and destroy ; but the 
enemies of truth, like Herod, were “ eaten up 
of worms, while the word of God grew and was 
multiplied.” Dpon this the arch enemy said : 
“ This will not do, something more must be done. 
Truth must be stopped at any rate. Kill her I 
cannot, that is clearly impossible. I will employ 
some of her professed friends to catch her and 
confine her.” So they built up a system of 
princely splendour and gorgeous rites, adorned 
it, perf^ed it, and filled it with sweetest melody, 
and requested truth to come and dwell there ; 
but she soon broke out, and said, “ I cannot liv^ 


nor breathe in such a place ; I shall go and live 
in the mountains of Piedmont ; among the Wal- 
denses ; in Ireland ; in the little isle of Iona ; on 
the Welsh hills, or anywhere away from this din, 
smoke, and splendour.” However, they would 
not let truth alone, even in these distant regions, 
but hunted her down, and boasted that they had 
killed her. But this was not the case. One 
very dark morning she called at a monk’s cell in 
Wittenburg, and putting a book into his hand, 
whispered, “read it.” He began to road it, and 
could never rest until ho had found truth, and 
then he could never rest from labouring to intro- 
duce her to others. He called her his sister and 
his friend, he delighted to bo her true-hearted 
knight, dared and ehallongod all Borne and hell 
on her behall'. IMany joined tlie intrepid man, 
and went forth with him with trumpet in hand, 
and blew such a blast as woke up nations from 
tlicir torpid sluinhtTS of ages, and made the pope 
and Satan tremble. But at last the people were 
ungrateful, and Borne regained her power. They 
put truth into creeds, prayer-books, and confes- 
sions, but kept her out of the pulpit and out of 
the heart : then the pall of darkness was gradu- 
ally drawn over the nations, beneath which 
execrable deeds were done. 

About a hundred years ago truth visited Ox- 
ford, and called upon some young men residing 
there. Tlie almighty Ericnd of truth opened 
their hearts to receive her ; they soon took her 
into their pulpits ; and when these were closed, 
Whitfield, Wesley, and others took her into the 
open air, and, like their Master, proclaimed sal- 
vation to listening nmllitudes under heaven’s 
grand canopy. fcSoou many believed and turned 
to the Lord ; and now truth became ambitious, 
and said to her friends, “ Look at your conimission, 
j read it attentively : are not the words ‘ all 
nations ’ and ‘ every creature^ in it ? This is a day 
of good tidings, and if we hold our peace some 
mischief will befal us. I want to go to China, 
to the South Sea Islands, to Jamaica, to New 
Zealand, to Australia ; you must send me, and 
mind I mean to travel respectably, with plenty 
of Bibles, books, and tracts, with printing 
presses, tools, etc.” The friends of trutn began 
to be very busy, labouring to fulfil her wishes, 
and lo ! the thing was done I Truth looked on 
approvingly, and then said : “ Though I am going 
to travel much abroad, I still purpose being 
busy at home, and to travel about there more 
than ever. I must travel to the young, build 
Sunday school-rooms ; to the poor, let home 
missions and city missions be established; to 
the working classes, let various institutions and 
mutual improvement societies be established on 
Christian principles.” These two things have 
been done — ^not all done that is required, nor 
has all been done quite well, but something has 
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been attempted, and God has not withheld his 
blessing. 

This brief survey which has been taken of the 
travels of truth teaches us some important 
lessons. 

1. Truth never stays long in any place where she is 
not well treated. Look at Jerusalem, Corinth, 
Ephesus, Sardis : comparing them with their 
former condition, how great the dilference! 
Inquire the reason. l^uth was despised, 
neglected, or banished, and wlien slie left rain 
entered. Let Britain and her colonies look 
upon these historic facts, and learn wisdom. 
Let them be watchful against those sappers and 
miners of Satan, wlio would fain undermine and 
destroy all that is dear to us. Let them 
sacredly guard their liberties, civil and religious, 
and learn that both are dependent on the truth 
of God abiding among us. If truth should de- 
part, every thing dear to us would soon follow. 

2. .Truth considers that nothing is really done 
unless the heart is won for God. Man’s heart 
is the homo and palace which truth requires. 
Wo must know the truth in order to be made 
free by it ; we must embrace it, in order to ob- 
tain the blessing which it proclaims. Those 
only “ who receive the truth in the love of it ” 
will be preserved from soul-ruining delusions, 
and made wise unto salvation. Truth in tho 
head is like ore in the mine: truth brought 
homo to the heart is like gold melted and stam])ed 
with tho image of tho soveroign. Thus that 
which is precious becomes profitable. 

3. All ivho have received the truth should spread if. 
Some are ready to say, truth wants so many 
things done that she is an expensive friend. 
This is a libel. Sin is expensive, drunkenness 
is expensive, worldly pleasures are expensive. 
Truth requires from you a portion of your 
money, time, and energy ; but she will save you 
much, give you much, teach you many things, 
and ensure you an eternity of good. And ought 
you not to do ranch for the trull i ? Love the 
truth, live for it, labour for it, and, if need be, 
die for it, and you and the truth shall dwell 
together eternally. But those who refuse to 
admit truth iionv, avIio banish her from their 
circle and thoughts, should recollect that truth 
will dwell with them eternally : “ Hell will be 
truth seen too late.” 

In conclusion, all the travels of truth will he 
rehearsed before the judgment throne, and 
read over through eternity. Not one visit 
she ever paid, or one call which she ever made, 
will be forgotten ; not ono word she ever uttered 
will be lost. Millions of incidents not hinted 
at in this slight sketch will then come out : all 
her knocks at the door of every sinner’s con- 
science will then be heard again, and to those 
who despised them their echoes will be prolonged 


for ever and ever. Oh ! earth, earth, earth, hear 
the word of the Lord !” “ He that hath an ear, 
let him hear.” “ Let us give the more earnest 
heed to the things which we have heard, lest at 
any time we should let them slip.** 


MY OLD MOTHEE ; 

on, CONSCIENCE IN TKADE. 

A TOTING man, w'ho at that time was almost an 
entire stranger to me, once called upon me at a 
late hour in the evening, and, after some general 
conversation, said that he wished to talk with 
me in reference to a matter w hich had troubled 
him for some time. He came to me, as he said, 
because a few days before he had heard a mem- 
ber of a neighbouring church railing against 
me, and among other things, saying that I was 
stern and severe enough for a slave driver. 

“ So,” said he, “ 1 thought you would tell me 
the truth right out.” 

Ho w'as a junior clerk in a dry goods ware- 
house — a salesman. He had been in that situa- 
tion for some months. He went into it a raw 
hand. His employer had taken some pains to 
instruct him iu his duties, and had otherwise 
treated him in a very kind manner. But he 
was expected and indeed required to do some 
things which he “did not know to be quite 
right.” He stated these things to me with 
niinnleness and entire simplicity. He had been 
taught by his employer to do them, as a part of 
the “ necessary skill to bo exercised in selling 
goods,” without which “ no man could be a good 
salesman, or he lit for a merchant.” 

Eor example, he must learn to judge by the 
a()pearance of any woman 'vvho entered the shop, 
by her dress, her manner, her look, the tone of 
her voice, whether she had much knowledge of 
the commodity she wished to purchase ; and if 
she had not, he must put the price higher, as 
high as he thought she could be induced to pay. 
If there was any objection to the price of an 
article, he must say, “ w e have never sold it any 
cheaper,” or, “ we ])aid that for it, madam, at 
wholesale,” or, “ you cannot buy that quality of 
goods any low'er in the city.” With one class 
of customers he must always begin by asking 
a half or a third more than the regular price^ 
because, probably, through the ignorance of the 
customer he could get it ; and if he could not, 
then ho must put it at a lower price, but still 
above its value, at the same time Buying, “ that 
is just what w^e gave for it,” or, “that is the 
very low^est at which w^e can put it to you,” or, 
“ we would not offer it to anybody else so low as 
that, hut we wish to get your cUfltom.” In short, 
a very large portion of the service expected of 
him was just of this sort. 
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Whenever he hesitated to practice in this 
maxmer behind the counter, his employer (ordi- 
ssrily present) was sure to notice it, and sure 
to be mssatisfied with him. 

He had repeatedly mentioned to his employer 
his “ doubts** whether this “ was just nght,** 
and “ got laughed at.*’ He was told, “ every- 
body does it,” “you can’t be a merchant with- 
out it,” **all is fair in trade,” “you are too 
green.” 

“ I know I am green,” said the young man 
to me, in a melancholy tone. “ I was brought 
up in an obscure place in the country, and don’t 
know much about the ways of the world. My 
mother is a poor woman, a widow woman, who 
was not able to give me much education ; but 1 
don’t believe she would think it right for me to 
do such things.” 

“ And do you think it right P” said I. 

“No — I don’t know — perhaps it may be. 
Mr. H. (his employer) says there is no sin in 
it, and he is a member of a church ; but 1 be- 
lieve it would make my old mother feel very sad 
if she knew I was doing such things every day.” 

“ I venture to say that your mother has got 
not only more religion, but more common sense 
than a thousand lih him. He may be a member 
of a church; the church always has some un- 
worthy members in it, I suppose ; but ho is not 
a man fit to direct you. Take your mother’s 
way and refuse his.” 

“ I shall lose my place,” says he. 

“ Then lose your place ; don’t hesitate a mo- 
ment.” 

“ I engaged for a year, and my year is not out.” 

“No matter; you are ready to fulfil your 
engagement. But what vxls your engagement ? 
Did you engage to deceive, to cheat and lie ?” 

“ Oh, not at all.” 

“ Then certainly you need liave no hesitation, 
through fear of forfeiting your place. If he 
sends you away because you will not do such 
things for him, then you will knoiv him to be a 
very bad man, from whom you may well be glad 
to be separated.” 

“ He says he will have his business done in 
the manner he chooses.” 

“ Very well ; you have no objection to that ; 
let him do liis business in the way he chooses : 
but he has no right to make you use your tongue 
in the way he chooses ; and if he complains of 
you, because you do not choose to lie for liim 
every hour in the day, just tell him that you 
have not hired out your conscience to him, and 
you will not be guilty of committing any crimes 
for him. Ask him, if he expects you to steal for 
him, if he should happen to want you to do it.” 

“When I told him I thought such things 
he said, ‘ that is my look out.’ ” 

“ Tell him it is your look out, whether you 


please God, or offend him — whether you do 
right or wrong — ^whether you serve the God of 
truth, or the father of lies.’^’ 

“•If I should say that, he would tell me to be 
off.” 

“ Very well ; he off then.” 

“ I have no place to go to ; and he knows it.” 

“No matter; go anywhere — do anything — 
dig potatoes — black boots — sweep the streets for 
a living, sooner than yield for one hour to such 
temptation.” 

“ He says, * everybody does so,* and * no man 
can ever get along m the way of trade without 
it. ’ ” 

“ About everybody’s doing so, I know better. 
That is not true. Some men are honest and 
truthful in trade. A man may be honest be- 
hind the counter, as easily as in the pulpit. 
But if a man can’t be a merchant without these 
things, then he can’t be a merchant and get to 
heaven; and the sooner you quit that business 
the better. 

“ And in respect to his declaration, that ‘ no 
man can get along in the way of trade without 
such practices,* it is false, utterly false ! And I 
wish you to take notice of men now when you 
are young, as extensively as you can, and see 
how they turn out. You will not have to notice 
long, before you will be convinced of the truth 
of that homely old maxim, ‘ honesty is the best 
olicy.’ You will soon see that such men as 
e are the very men not to ‘get along.’ He 
will not ‘ get along’ well a great while, if he 
does not alter his course.” 

“Oh, ho is a keen fellow,” said the young 
man, smiling. 

“ So is old Satan a keen fellow ; but he 
is the greatest fool in the universe. His keenness 
has just ruined him. And your employer’s 
keenness will turn out no better. He may, in- 
deed, probably prosper here. Such men some- 
times do. But the Bible has described him — 
‘they that will be rich, fall into temptation, 
and a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful 
lusts which drown men in destruction and per- 
dition.’ He ‘will be rich;’ that is w^hat he 
Wyants ; his ‘ will is all that way. And he has 
fallen into the ‘ temptation’ to lie, in order to 
get rich. And this is a ‘ snare’ to him ; it is a 
trap, and he is caught in it ; and if he does not 
repent and get out of it, ho will be * drowned in 
destruction and perdition.’ 

“ But I was going to speak of his worldly 
prosperity. I am no prophet, nor the son of ft 
prophet. I do not believe that God will work 
any miracles in his case. But 1 do believe that 
man will fail] Mark him well; and remember 
what I say, if you live to notice him ten or 
twenty years hence. In my opinion, you will see 
him a poor man, and probably a despised man.” 
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"What makes you thinik soV* said he, with i 
great astonishment. | 

" Because he is not honest, does not regard 
the truth. His lying will soon defeat its own 
purposes. His customers, one after another, 
and especially the best of them, will find him 
out, and they will forsake him, because they 
cannot trust his word. He will lose more than 
he will gain by all the falsehoods he utters. I 
know a dozen men in this city, some of them 
merchants, some butchers, some grocers, some 
tailors, wlvom I always avoid, and always will. 
If I Anoio a man has lied to me once, in the way 
of his business, that ends all my dealings with 
him ; I never go near him afterwards.* Such is 
my practice; and 1 tell my wife so, and my 
children so. And sometimes, yea often, I tell 
them the nam^s of the tnen. If any of my friends 
ask me about these men, I tell them the truth, 
and put them upon their guard. And thus 
their custom is diminished, because their clia- 
racter becomes known. This is one reason why 
I think Mr. II will not prosper. 

“ But whatever the mode may be, his reverses 
will come: mark my words, they will come. 
Q-od will make them come.” 

With great depression, he replied : “ I don’t 
know wdiat I could do^ if I should lose my place : 
I don’t get but a little more than enough to pay 
my board; my mother gives me my clothes, 
and if I lose my situation I could not pay my 
board for a month.” 

"Then,” said I, "if you get so little, you will 
not lose much by quilting. I do not jiretend to 
know much about it ; but in my opinion, Mr. 

H wrongs you, does you a positive injustice, 

and a cruel one, by giving you so little. And if 
you quit, and cannot pay your hoard till you get 
something to do, tcdl me — I will see to that.” 
(He never had occasion to tell me.) 

“ If I quit that place so soon,” said the young 
man, “ it will make my old mother feel sad ; slie 
will think that I am getting unsteady, or some- 
thing else is the matter with me. She will be 
afraid that I am going to ruin.” 

" Not a hit of it, said I. " TeU her just the 
truth, and you will fill her old heart with joy ; 
she thank God she has got such a son, 
and she will send up into heaven another prayer 
for you, which I would rather have than dl the 
gola of Ophir.” 

The young man’s eyes filled with tears, and I 
let him sit in silence for some time. At length 
he said to me : — 

" I don’t think that I can stay there ; but I 
don’t know what to do, or where to look.” 

“ Look to God first, and trust him. Do you 

* In such a case, as a preliminary step, the party him* 
•elf shoidd be first remonstrated with. 


think he will let you because out of 

regard to his commandments you have lost yoxa 
place ? Never. Such is not his way. Ask hm 
to guide you.” 

"lam pretty much a stranger here,” said he, 
with a very dejected look ; " I know but few 
people, and I don’t know where I could get any- 
thing to do.” 

" S'or that very reason ask God to guide you. 
Are you accustomed to pray.” 

"Yes, I have been at times, lately. Some 
months ago I began to try to seek the Lord, 
after I heard a sermon on that subject; and ever 
since that time, off and on, 1 have been trying. 
But I didn’t know w'hat to do in my situation.” 

“ Will you answer me one question, as truly 
and fully as you are able ?” 

" Yes, sir, if I think it is right for me to an- 
swer it.” 

“The question is, has not your seriousness, 
and has not your trying to seek God, sometimes 
been diminished, jmt when you have had the 
most temptation in tlie store, leading you to do 
what you thought wrong, even if you did it 
for another ?” 

He sat in silence, apparently pondering the 
question for a few moments, and then replied : — 

" Yes, I believe it has.” 

“ ‘ Quench not the Spirit,’ then,” said I. I 
then entered into particular conversation with 
him about liis religious feelings, and found that 
lii.s convictions of sin and his desires for salva- 
tion had rendered him for some weeks parti- 
cularly reluctant to continue in an employment 
where he felt obliged to practise so much decep- 
tion. And I thought I could discover no little 
evidence in the history he gave me of his reli^ous 
impressions, that the way of his daily business 
had been hostile to his attempts to come to re- 
pimtance. And after I had plainly pointed out to 
him the demands of the gospel, and explained, 
as w ell as I could, the free offers of its grace and 
salvation, to all which he listened with intense 
attention and solemnity, he asked : — 

" Wliat would you advise me to do about my 
business f” 

" Just this : go back to your shop, and do all 
your duties most faithfully and punctually, with- 
out lying. If your employer finds fault with 
you, explain to him, mildly and respectfully, 
that you are wiUing to do all that is right ac- 
cording to the law of God ; but that you cannot 
consent to lie for anybody. If he is not a fool, 
he will like you the better for it, and prize you 
the more ; for he will at once see that he has 

f ot one derk on whose vei’acity he can depend. 

lut if the man is as silly as he is unconscientious, 
he will probably dismiss you before long. After 
that, you can look about you, and see what you 
can do. And, rely upon it, €h>d will open a 
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wftj for you somewhere. But first and most of 
all, repent and believe in Jesus Christ.” 

The young man left me, promising soon to see 
me again. He did see me. He was led to seek 
the Lord. He became a decided Christian. He 
united with the church. But he did not remain 
long in that shop. His mode did not please his 
enmloyer. 

However, he soon found another place. He 
established a character for inte^ity and prompt- 
ness, and entered afterwards into business for 
himself. He prospered. He prospers still. It 
is now thirteen years since he came to me at 
that late hour in the evening and he is now a 
man of extensive property, of high respectability, 
has a family, and is contented and happy. I 
often hear of him, as an active and useful 
member of a church not far distant. I some- 
times meet ivith him. He is still accustomed 
to open all his heart to me ; and it is very 
pleasant for me to notice his engagedness in 
relirion, his respectability and happiness. 

His employer became bankrupt about seven 
years after he left him, and almost as mu(;h 
bankrupt in character as in fortune. He still 
lives, I oelieve, but in poverty, scarcely sustain- 
ing Wmself by his daily toil. 

I attribute this young man’s integrity, conver- 
sion, and salvation to his “ old mother,” as he 
always fondly called her. But for the lessons 
which she instilled into his mind, and the hold 
which she got upon his conscience, before hi was 
fifteen, I do not believe I should ever have seen 
him. In my first inteiwiew with him, it was 
evident that the thought of his mother toucdied 
him more tenderly than anything else ; and to 
this day I. scarcely ever meet liim, and speak 
with him of personal religicjii, but some mention 
is made of his “ old mother.”* 

THE CHRISTIAN DEATH OF EREDEKIC 
WILLIAM THE GREAT, 

ELECTOn OF BBAITDEITBUEQ. 
Steadfastness and piety exhibited in the hour 
of death are surely as worthy of notice and 
admiration as the heroic deeds by which the 
warrior is distinguished on the battle-field. As 
the elector Erederick William left this world 
with the sentiments of a Christian hero, it is 
worth while to exhibit his dcatli as a pattern 
for others, and to describe the circumstances 
attending it. Of him, we believe, it is recorded, 
that when offered the crown of Poland on con- 
dition that he should renounce tlu; Protestant 
faith, he replied : ” G-od forbid tliat 1 should 

• From Dr. Spencer's (of America) Pantor’s Sketches. 
An edition of this useful work, with Introduction and 
Notes by the Uev. J. Angell Jamas, has just been published 
by Heasrs. Uamilton & Co., London. 


deny my Saviour, give up the free word of God, 
and bow my head to the yoke of the pope. I 
would not accept the crown of the mightiest 
empire at such a price.” 

On the 27th of April, 1688, he rose, after 
passing the night in constant pain and restless- 
ness, without closing his eyes. He was dressed, 
and commanded that the council of state, which 
always met on Fridays, should assemble ; and the 
ministers not appearing promptly, he sent once 
or twice to hasten them. The company being 
assembled and seated, they heard him with ad- 
miration give a solemn charge to his son, the 
electoral prince, redative to tho future manage- 
ment of the state. He next turned to his 
ministers of state, thanked them for their faithful 
services to himself, and begged them to continue 
the same to his son and successor. 

When the council had retired, he was carried 
to.liis apartment, aud scut for his son. He now 
admonished him again to follow the counsels of 
parental love, and he would enjoy tho Divine 
bles.sing. The prince knelt down, and the 
elector blessed him with much composure and 
the most sublime and touching expressions. 
In tho afternoon he attended to the final ar- 
raiigcinents of his house, and did it very quietly, 
that the electress miglit not be conscious of the 
decrease of his strength. Ue rewarded with the 
greatest libtTality those ^\ho had served him. 
He then, with much steadfastness, told the 
el(‘ctress, his wift‘, that he had lived long enough, 
and tliat God had overwhelmed him with 
benefits. He was ready, lie said, to leave this 
earthly tenement, as soon as God saw fit to end 
his course. He next suuimoiied his chaplains, 
.)i)hn JkTguis and Christian Kochins, and on 
their approaching him, exclaimed, “ I have 
fought a good light, 1 have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith. Ilenccdbrtli there is laid 
up for me a crown of joy, which the Lord the 
righietms Judge shall give me at that day.” On 
tho chaplains observing that happy was he 
who could say at the end of his life with king 
Hezekiah, “ Remember, Lord, how I have walked 
before tliee in truth and with a perfect heart, 
and have done thy pleasure ”-r-the elector 
answered that he knew how great human 
depravity was, and acknowledged himself guilty 
of many sins, which, however, \vcre all destroyed 
and washed away by the blood of Jesus Christ, 
upon wliose merits he laid all his hopes. 

As often as tlie chaplains commenced a 
passage of Scrijiturii suitable for his support, he 
concluded it, and added all that he coula appro- 
priate to strengthen his faitli. After much holy 
conversation the chaplains knelt and prayed. 
Intelligence being brought to the elector that 
his remaining children, with the Princess 
Charlotte Sophia, his son’s consort, had arrived 
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lie sent for them to his room, and 
admonished them to keep God before their eyes, 
to walk before him with sincere hearts, and to 
remain in the true faith to the end. After they 
had knelt and kissed his hand, he blessed them 
m such an affecting manner that all the by- 
standers shed tears. The following night he 
passed sleeplessly ; still he concealed as much as 
possible the extent of his pain, that he might not 
aistress the electress, who never left him an 
instant. As she had followed him in all his 
journeys and campaigns, she wished to prove 
her tender affection till the end of his life. 

At daybreak, when his chaplains came to him 
at his summons, he commenced the conversation 
with the following words from the Psalms, 
“ Whom have I in heaven but thee ? and there 
is none upon earth that I desire beside thee. 
My flesh and my heart faileth, but God is the 
strength of my heart and my portion for ever.” 
He then testified that he remained in the faith 
in which he had lived, and that he had ex- 
erienced the workings of the Holy Spirit in 
is heart ; after this he fainted, but on recovering 
sent for his children that he might bless them a 
second time. As they left him, he called with a 
loud voice to the widowed consort of his son 
Louis, and addressed her thus : “ You know, my 
daughter, that your father commanded you in 
his last hours to remain in the Protestant faith, 
and that out of paternal love I give you especial 
exhortations to the same eflect. If you turn 
your eyes away from the last command of your 
father and my exhortations, the curse will not 
be far from you and your house. I set a 
blessing and a curse before you : tell me which 
you will choose.” Thcpriucess answered that she 
wmuld obey the will of her father. “ Then,” added 
he, “ God’s blessing will rest upon you.” 

In the afternoon he fell into such a fainting- 
fit that it was long before he recovered con- 
sciousness ; he then commenced again to speak 
of heavenly things. He was distressed at the 
sufferings of the reformed party, who wore 
persecuted on account of the gospel, and ho 
wdshed earnestly that the evangelical party 
would exercise tolerance towards each oilier. 
He at the same time commended to his son, 
with extreme tenderness, the refugees who had 
repaired to his states on account of religion. 
Hereupon he slept, and on awaking soon after, 
replied to the inquiry if the sleep had somcwh.it 
refreshed him — “ Christ is miue and I am his.” 
Before his bed hung a picture, in which, amongst 
other things. Time with an hour-glass -was 
represented. The elector regarded it for a time 
with a fixed countenance, and when the electress 
asked him what he was looking at, he replied, 
“The hour-glass is running out.” He passed 
the night in boly reflections, and raised his heart 


in communion with God till the appointed day 
dawned on which he should leave this world. 
At daybreak he prayed aloud earnestly, com- 
mended his whole house to Divine grace, and 
begged for a peaceful dismission, for he much 
feared that his pains would increase when he 
lay in the article of death. He was told that 
this day was called by the ancients “misericordias 
Domini,” the compassions of the Lord; and that 
God would surely let him experience the work- 
ings of his mercy in his present need, and fill 
his soul with Divme stren^h. 

His children were summoned for the last time 
before him, and as he saw them standing round 
bis bed wth weeping e} es, they brought to bis 
remembrance the patriarch Jacob blessing his 
children. He was conscious that some one was 
reading a letter, and on askiiig what it was, was 
told that it was from his youngest son, who 
being obliged to remain in Berlin on account of 
illness, begged his electoral highness to grant 
him his blessing. As the elector had not strength 
enough to pronounce it, he requested one of the 
chaplains present to do it in his name. His 
request was fulfilled also with regard to the 
Princess Maria Amelia, Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg, who was absent, and the elector confirmed 
the blessing with an ‘amen.’ The electress asked 
if he had no blessing for her, and he replied,** The 
Lord bless you eternally.” 

After speaking these words, his strength 
began gradually to decline, and as bis soul was 
on the point of leaving the tabernacle of his 
body, he called out, “ Come, Lord Jesus, come, 
oh Lord Jesus, come ; I am ready to leave this 
world;” and then added, “I know that my 
Bedeemer liveth, and that at the last day I shall 
rise again.” In the morning, towards nine o’clock, 
he bowed his head, closed liis eyes, and departed 
peacefully and happily. 

So died this great elector, after Imng sixty- 
‘■ijj'it y ears, two months, and twenty-three days. 
A death-b(id reduces all human inequalities to 
their true loveL Happy they wlio m such an 
hour have the testimony of a good conscience 
that they have in the day of health cleaved to 
the Saviour, held communion with him, and laid 
out their streiigtli in his service. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

127. Wliat case in the New Testament would you point 
out as a parallel to the importunity of Jacob when he 
said, “I will not let thee go, except thou bless met” 

12S. Provo from Scripture that it ia tlie Christian’s 
duty to abstain from lawful things, when the indulgence 
in them might give oflence to a w'eak believer. In what 
noble language did St. Paul express his determination 
thus to act t 

129. Prove from the Gospel and Epistles of St. John 
that the benefits of the death of Chri^ were not to be 
limited to the Jewish nation. 
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luB now (hsoncliantcd understanding, so did he 
more and more perceive that the teaching to 
which lie Iiad Ibrnnirly listened was the ^‘instruc- 
tion whicli caus('tli to err and that the guides 
in whom he had trusted were such as those of 
whom my Divine Master had said, “They be 
blind leaders of the blind ; and if the blind lead 
the blind, both shall hill into the ditch.” 

Nay, more: the soul of my owner w’aa ere 
long filled with unutterable dread; for as he 
became more intimately acquainted with me, he 
peixjeived in tins idolatrous and arrogant system 
of Christianity, falsely so called, the marks of 
that Antichrist against whose seductions I am 
commissioned to warn all who seek my counsel, 
and who “ opposeth and exalteth himself above 
all that is called God, or that is worshipped ; so 
that he, as God, sitieth in the temple of God, 
showing that he is God ; even him whose 
coming is after the working of Satan, with all 
power, and signs, and lying wonders, and with 
all deceivablcncss of righteousness in them that 
perish but “ whom the Lord shall consume 
with the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy 
with the brightness of his coming.” 

Then did my owner remember that I had, on 
some former occasion, report(‘d to him injunctions 
which seemed now to apply witli great force to 
himself; as, for instance : “ Bo ye not unequally 
yoked together with unbelievers ; for what fellow’- 
ship hath righteousness with unrighteousness ? 
ana what communion hath light with darkness ? 
and what concord hath Christ with Belial ? or 
what part hath he that bclicveth with an infidel ? 
and what agreement hath the temple of God 
with idols ? For yc arc the temple of the living 
God; as God hath said, ] will dwell in tliem 
and walk in them ; and I will be their God, 
and they shall ho my people. Wherefore come 
out from among them, and he ye separate, 
saith the Lord, and touch not the unch^an 
thing ; and I will receive you, and will he a 
Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and 
daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” 

From this did iny deeply-concerned owner 
conclude that if, by Divine gi’acc, he had 
received the word of truth, and longed, as he 
did above everything else, to liave his adoption 
secured into the great and holy family of God ; 
and that Christ might dwxdl in his heart by 
faith, that, being rooted and grounded in love, 
he might “ be able to comprehend, with all saints, 
what is the breadth and length, and depth and 
height, and to know the love of Christ w^hich 
passeth knowledge, and be filled with all the 
ralneas of God” — I say, my owmer perceived no 
other way in which he could prove himself in 
earnest in these soul aspirations than by 
sepaniting himself from the corrupt community 
of which he was still supposed to form a part. 


And when, further, I revealed to him the 
idtimate destination and doom of that false 
system, in the prophetic words of a voice from 
heaven, and repeated the warning, “ Come out 
of her, my people, tliat ye be not partakers of 
her sins, and that ye receive not of her places ; 
for her sins have reached unto heaven, and God 
hath remembered her iniquities” — ho seemed as 
one bewildered and confounded ; while still the 
voice continued resounding in his soul the 
terrific warning, like that which aroused an 
ancient patriarch from his false dream of 
security : “Escape for thy life : look not behind 
thee, neither slay thou in all the plain : escape 
to the mountain, lest thou be consumed !” 

For a long si'iison did the merchant remain in 
a state of painful uncertainty and distress: 
during this time his waking and his sleeping 
liours were occupied w’ith tlionghts of how he 
should escape fi‘oin the trammels which both 
galled and terrified him. Too well he linew that 
an open renunciation of his former creed would 
bring upon him much worldly inconvenience 
and loss: nay, more — indignity, malice, and 
hatred. And “the fear of man” had not yet 
relinquished possession of his mind. 

l^'or days — yea, for weeks — did he seclude 
himself Irom the world, and as far as might be 
from his worldly engagements, and shut himself 
up alone in his apartment, making me only the 
companion of his solitiide.vc.3lit words of 
mine w'hich then felfrwhelmec/“^-’it)ly than all 
beside on his heart, *10 said to solemn 

warning. 1 reminded God saw Him 

whom he now ackno^ioncd hiseii iiiit his 
nominal, but liis real ai|) Jiit^olyaiaster, wherein 
he said : “ ]f any man come to ■ ne, and hate not 
his own life, he cannot be my disciple. And 
w'hosoever doth not bear his cross, and come 
after me, cannot be my disciple. Wliosocvcr he 
be of you that forsakctli not all tliat he hath, he 
cannot be my disciph;.” And again: “'Whoso- 
ever will come aftei' me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross and follow me. For who- 
soever will save his life, shall lose it ; but wiio- 
soever shall lose his life, for my sake, and the 
gospel’s, the same shall save it. For what shall it 

f >rofit amanif he shall gain the whole world, and 
ose his owm soul ? Or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul ? "Whosoever, therefore, 
shall be ashamed of me and of my words in this 
adulterous and sinful generation, of him also 
shall the Son of man be asliamed, when he 
cometh in the glory of bis Father with the holy 
angels.” 

These words, 1 repeat, and such as these, 
filled my om ner with awe and even with consteiv 
nation, while he vet did not find fortitude 4 md 
courage to avow the convictions of his soul. 

At length some degree of composure entered 
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his mind ; for, as I was made aware, ho resolved 
on adopting a middle course. 1 have said that 
the merchant load ever cherished the design to 
return to his native country, there to enjoy the 
fruits of his labours in a foreign land. This 
design he now determined to put into execu- 
tion, and thereby to avoid the inconveniences 
and difficulties which pressed so lieavily on his 
soul. In his own country he could enter upon 
the course of discipleship to Christ according to 
the simplicity of the gospel which 1 had revealed ; 
for there neither danger nor obloquy would 
attend a profession of his adherence to the gospel 
of God’s dear Sou. 

I need not detail his proceedings, nor dwell 
upon the alacrity witli which he arranged his 
worldly affairs, until the greater part of his 
wealth was transmitted to the distant sliore. A 
few days only remained, and then he himself 
was to take his departure. But on the very eve 
of that day sudden and mortal sickness seized 
upon him. 

Many days passed away, and his alarmed ser- 
vants shrunk from the bedside of their dy‘ 
master ; and then did he pour out liis soul to God 
in fervent and earnest prayer, and in deep repent- 
ance, deploring most of all the shame and fear 
which had hold him back from confessing his 
only Lord and Saviour before men. And tlien, 
too, did he find comfort in the encouragement 
which 1 am empowered to malcc to such as even 
at the eleventh liour enter into the vineyard 
of the Lord. 

Then, in the last stages of violent disease, 
when flesh and heart were failing, and the dying 
merchant could at lengtli say in his soul, “ God 
is the strength of my licart, and my portion for 
over,” came tlio priest of -whom 1 have hereto- 
fore told, and another of his order with him ; 
and in vehement language did they, as I could 
gather from many signs and tokens, exliort 
him to confession, and offer to him such hopes as 
tbeir church could give in excluuige for gold. 
Long and earnestly did they speak; holding 
before his sight the imago of the Lamb of God, 
whom in words they acknowledged, but in deeds 
denied and dishonoured ; and •offered to his touch, 
and the kisses of his parched lips, the relics of 
departed saints, and that which they protested 
to be the true wood of the cross on which the 
Saviour was crucified, and which, if it had been, 
could have had no virtue in taking away sin. 

And then did the dying man raise himself 
painfully yet with energy on his couch, and 
putting from him with one hand the profane 
emblems of a rotten creed, bo drew me from 
beneath his pillow, and held me up in triumph 
with the other, and uttered words of deep and 
solemn import, which caused the priests to recoil 
from his side with countenances full of horror. 


Then did they gather themselves up indignantly, 
and hastily depart from the chamber, after 
shaking off the dust of their feet, and loudly 
uttering the curses of their church against him 
whom they denounced as a heretic and a 
blasphemer. But, little heeding those impotent 
anathemas, the dying merchant laid his head 
gently on his pillow, and \^iih none now to 
come between God and his soul, ho resigned 
I himself to death, whispering in broken petitions 
thoughts of faith and love, in words wlucli I had 
taught him : “ Lord, remember me now thou art 
I in thy kingdom. Loj’d Jesus, receive my spirit.” 
And thus be died. 

A few days later the body of my late owner 
was removed, 1 know not wliithcr ; and seals were 
affixed uj)on the doors of the now forsaken 
.abode. A few wet'ks passed away, and then a 
scene of busl](' and confusioji (‘nsned, in which 
1 was suffered to remain unmolested, until at its 
[ close I was cast iiito a strong cliest, among a 
strange variety of miscellaneous property, where, 
witli the lid last closed upon me, 1 remained 
long ill silence and darkness. Then 1 beeamo 
sensible of rough and hmg-continued motion; 
and it was easy to conjecture, from the constant 
rolling to which I was subjected, tliat I was 
recrossing the sea wliieh liad separated the 
mercliaut from liis native home. 

At length 1 was lauded ; but for many months 
did I remain in this state of utter seclusion from 
the light of day; and the adventures and ex- 
pcriemces througli which I liave since passed 
must remain for a while untold. 


WILLIAM ALLEN. 

Afteb about foiu months’ sojourn in St. Peters- 
burg, AVilliam Allen and his friend Stephen 
Grellct set out in a sledge for Moscow, w'here 
they arrived after a journey of seven or eight 
days, during which they had sometimes to sleep 
ill a wolf’s skin, and were occasionally upset 
into holes four feet deep, which were concealed 
by drifted snow. H(‘ speaks of Mosco^s as being 
very irregularly built, but expresses the utmost 
gratification with its almshouses and other cha- 
ritable establishments, and passes tlie highest 
eulogium upon the beneficence of the empress- 
mother, who superintended the chief of these 
institutions. From Moscow the friends pro- 
ceeded to the Crimea, the scene to which so 
much of mournful and anxious interest is at pre- 
sent attracted. Part of its scenery he describes 
as beautiful. Of Sebastopol be merely records 
the fact of their having had an interesting con- 
versation on religious subjects with the com 
mandaut and his brother, with whom they loft 
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some tracts, and speaks of the place as an excel- 
lent port, and very advantageously situated on | 
the side of a hill. How would his peace-lo\Tiig 
spirit have been grieved and wounded could he , 
but have foreseen the carnage which was to be 
enacted there. At Siinpheropol, a short dis- 
tance north of Sebastopol, they met with a sect 
entitled Malaknns, or spiritual Christians, who 
had separated from the Grreek (?hurch because 
they believed the Scriptures to be the only reve- 
latiou of God’s will to man, fur wliicli they had 
been imprisoued, and had sutfered cruel perse- 
cution. Though jx) 0 )' in circumstaHoes^ they had 
paid as much as thirteen pounds of our money for a 
single copy of the Bible! Jf tliesc truly Christian 
people are any of them still in that locality, it is 
interesting to speculate upon what may be the 
rtoult to them of the present warfare in the 
Crimea. Liberty of conscience, an unfettered 
Bible, and the fulness of the blessings of tlie 
gospel of peace, have not unfrequently been 
introduced into regions where they were pre- 
viously unknown, by warfare. 

The next visit was to Odessa, where they were 
not deterred by the presence of the plague from 
visiting the public institutions, and amojigst 
them the quarantine station. They here at- 
tended also a meeting of tlie committee of the 
Bible Society, the account of which is the more 
interesting from the striking features of resem- 
blance which it brings before us between matters 
there and nearer borne. Mr. Allen mentions, 
among other particulars of this meeting, that it 
was attended by a deputation of boys from the 
external school at the Lyceum, who had raised 
a subscription, and formed a society among 
themselves, having, moreover, a regularly ap- 
pointed secretary and iri;asuror. Ho says": “It 
was truly a delightful sight, and particularly as 
the Abbe Nicolai, who is at the head of the in- 
stitution, is opposed to the Bible cause, and will 
not suiter those who are in tlie iiiteriial school, 
over whom he has full control, to be members of 
this juvenile association, though many of the 
children wish for it. While we were presemt, 
however, a subscription was received, which had 
been forwarded by tlieir parents expressly on 
tlieir behalf.” He adds: “We find that the 
Jesuitical spirit is so strong here, that a priest in 
one of the neighbouring Boman Catholic colo- 
nies collected the Bibles and some books on reli- 
gious subjects, which belonged to the people, 
and burnt them in the middle of the place.” 

There are, unh3^pily, in the sister kingdom of 
Ireland, parents and children most desirous of 
possessing and reading the -word of God, but 
from whose schools and homes it is rigidly ex- 
cluded by a priesthood not less devoted to su- 
nerstition, and therefore not less opposed to the 
Bible, than that of Odessa. There are also not 


a few instances in the records of that country, 
and these of recent date, in which Bibles have 
been publicly committed to the flames by men 
calling themselves the ministers of Christ. 

The travellers embarked at Odessa for Con- 
stantinople ; thence they sailed to Smyrna, Scio, 
Athens, Corinth, and Siaute, where Mr, Allen 
had a serious attack of fever ; after which they 
proceeded to Corfu, whence Mr. Grellet set out 
for Italy, and Mr. Allen for Malta. With refer- 
ence to his recent illness he writes’: “ Under a 
feeling of extreme bodily weakness my blessed 
Saviour suddenly poured in a precious stwam of 
consolation, which subdued me much; indeed, 
through tlie whole of this deeply-trying illness 
the feeling of his love has been, 1 may say, unin- 
terrupted.” 

After a short stay at Malta he proceeded to 
Civita Vecchia, where his vessel had to perform 
quarantine, during which ho was busily engaged 
in the preparation of Italian Scripture lessons for 
introduction into the scliools of Italy, amusing 
himself at tlio same time by leaniing to tako 
lunar observations. At Kome he saw the usual 
sights, as also at Florence and Milan: and cross- 
ing the Alps by the pass of Mount Cenis, arrived 
at Genoa, wliero he writes that all his tender 
feelings were aroused in the recollection of his 
beloved wife. Ho visited and poured out his 
heart beside her foreign grave in earnest prayer 
that they might be eteniflly reunited ; and after 
a brief sojourn in l^aris, found himself once more, 
with much of thankfulness, at home. 

After two years ol’ active usefulness in various 
parts of England, he again visited the continent, 
chiefly for the purpose of meetmg Alexander, the 
emperor of Jiussia, and iiitercating him in the 
cause of the Greeks, and in the abolition of 
slavery. He met him at Vienna, and again at 
Verona, where lengthened interviews, confiden- 
tial communications upon personal feelings and 
experiences iu religion, and united supplications 
to tilt; throne of grace, took place between the 
mighty monarch and the humble chemist, the 
records of w hich leave little, if any, room for 
doubt that the emperor Alexander was one 
w’hose licart the Spirit of God had touched. 
The account of their last interview and final 
parting is most interesting. 

“ It was now between nine and ten o’clock,” 
%vrites Mr. Allen, “ but we seemed loth to part. 
When I arose, he embraced and kissed me tnree 
times, saying, ‘ Bemember mo to your family ; I 
should like to know them. Ah I when and 
where shall we meet again V ” The words were 
prophetic; they never met again on earth. In 
three years after that interview Alexander died. 
History or biography scarce contain an instance 
of anything resembling this singular friendahip 
1 .-J ^ despotic sovereign and ft simple tiaidos- 
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maai. At Verona he also experienced the ut- 
most kindness and attention from the duke of 
Wellington, as well as from several other dis- 
tin^shed persons. There was, no doubt, in the 
plain, straightforward, unshrinking demeanour 
of the man of peace, a bond of attraction and 
sympathy for the equally plain, straightforward 
character and feelings of the great captain of the 
age; accordingly the duke walked with him, 
invited him to dinner, gave him a letter of intro- 
duction to the French minister, and made much 
of him in eyeiy possible way. The invitation to 
dinner he modestly declincu, stating that “ wlien 
duty did not call him, he believed it was his 
lace to remain in the sliade. ” To which the 
uko replied that he believed he was riglit. 

Having learned at Turin the suderiiigs and 
persecutions of the Waldenses, he immediately 
set out, with the secretary of legation, for the 
valleys. Thence he wrote a report of wliat thoy 
were enduring to the emperor of Hussia, which 
was sent by the duke of Wcdlington by a special 
courier, and at once obtained for tlie poor Wal- 
denses the privileges and immunities whicli they 
required. Baron Wylie found the cm j icror in tears 
over the document at two o’clock in the morning, 
f His only child, a daughter, was about this 
time removed from him by death, at twenty-six 
years of age. Of this bitten* b('r(‘avement be 
writes: prayed in agony and witli many 

tears, that this cup might pass from me ; never- 
theless I dared only ask it in conformity to the 
Divine will.” 

Further journeys abroad, intermingled with 
philanthropic and religious exertions at home, 
interviews with various crowmed heads (even 
with the king and queen of Spain, upon wljom 
ho would seem to have made a favourable im- 
pression), and with eminent persons of evei’y 
calling and degree, lill up the remaining history 
of the life of this truly great and remarkable man. 
As he approached his seventieth year, memory 
and strength began to fail, and the shadows of 
the evening of life came closing rapidly around 
him ; but tlio evening was serene and peaceful. 
“ I am now,” bo wrote, “ mucli ofteuer than the 
returning 'day looking towards the end of all 
things here.” “ Oh Lord, make mo and Itcep me 
thine in' time and in eternity !” “ Oh ! how often 
I think of tlio&e gracious words of the Saviour, 

‘ That they may ha with 'tm wha'c 1 am.’ ” 

On December the 30th, 1843, in his seventy- 
fourth year, this blissful expectation was reali7,ed. 
After an illness of about two months’ duration, 
during which he much enjoyed the reading to 
him of the Scriptures, ho sunk calmly and al- 
most imperceptibly to rest. 

Oeuiune, all-pervading piety, indomitable 
energy, and unbounded philanthropy, constituted 
the main features of his character. It is most 


instructive to mark what by means of these he 
became.. Tlie silk manufacturer’s son, who had 
himself a narrow escape of being devoted all his 
days to the loom and shuttle, became the friend 
and counsellor of earth’s greatest monarchs ; the 
companion of statesmen and warriors ; the va- 
lued confederate of men of science ; the powerful 
aud successful succourer of the distressed j and 
the promoter of Bible circulation and Scriptural 
education, both at home and abroad. Far more 
than this, ho became the licir of a “kingdom 
that cannot bo moved,” the destined associate 
of “ the innumerable company of angels,” “the 
spirits of just men made perfect,” aud of “ Hod 
the Judge of all!” Yet never did ho cease to bo 
plain, liumblo William ^Ulcn, daily and hourly 
bringing the sins and shorteorinng.s of which he 
was dec])ly conscious, as well as tla* various ta* 
louts and endowments of which he could not bu'D 
know hims'ir to he possessed, and laying them 
at the li*et of I'is Ih-dc'enu'r, th/it the sin.s might 
be parJojied, the talejits consecrated, and (iod 
be gloriiied in all 1 


JLLUST RATIONS OF SORIPTURE. 

MIOYISIOK rOH TJIJfl POOB. 

“ IVlicn thou hi-iiLcfit Umw' olive troo, ihoij sUult not go over the 
houghs .ig-uiu It hliail bo tor the binuigcr, ior the faUierleiUt and for 
tlie widow.'' — D''ut xxiv. 20. 

AV'e have here one of the prorisiona of that 
merciful p»)or-lavr which, under Divine inspira- 
tion, the legislator ot* Israel ivas directed to 
enact. The laws which were binding on tho 
Israelites in reference to tlieir ])Oor bretliren 
were very numerous, and remtirkablo for their 
liumano ebaraeter. Not only wore they bene- 
licial to the poor of tlie Hebrew nation, but 
their influence was to a considerable extent felt 
by the poor of otlun* countries ; while in frag- 
menlary portions they are handed down even to 
the present day iu tliosv*. regions to which the 
Israelii os were carried a wav captive, or into 
which, in various ways, the knowledge of their 
laws has been conveyed, 

Anti-Libaims, the region inbabited by tho 
Druses, is remarkable for its luxuriant groves 
of olives, and the description given of one of 
these eeenes, in the “season of y(‘l]o\v friiitful- 
nc'ss,” is remarkably beaulifui and pleasing. 
INIr. Cbasseaud, who has resided many years in 
the region, says : “ At the ])res(*nt moment 
of gazing, the cool sea breeze is rustling mightily 
among tho branches of tho olives, scattering tho 
dry loaves and twigs, and spreading the surface 
of tho earth with the golden-tinged mantle of 
autumn : but all this is nothing to the rustling 
aud havoc that will ensue among the branches 
when the harvest season for olives shall have 
arrived j then men and boys will he pepqhed on 
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every, available bj’aucli, sbulving llio very exist- 
ence out of tlio trees in their endeavours to 



gather in as abuuclant an liarvol as possible ; 
wliile the women and girls, itli outspread mats, 
expanded aprons, and plentiful baskets, catcli 



jmd collect the showering olives as they fall ; and 
finally gathering these into the baskets, assort 
them for the various purposes they are intended 


to serve ; some are preserved in salt and water 
and the rest arc converted into oil.’* 

How gratifying is it to find that in the midst 
of all this phmty the poor are not forgotten, 
but are invited to share in the gifts dealt out 
by the Divine bounty. “ It is a remarkable 
fact,” says Mr. Chasseaud, “and one which 
proves the very ancient standing of the habits 
and customs of these people, that when a man 
has oiico descended from a tree, having shaken 
oft* as much fruit as his strength permitted, ho 
will upon no consideration shake that tree again, 
however much fruit may have tenaciously ad- 
hered to the boughs. AVhat is left is considered 
as the portion of the poor and the gleaner: in 
this instance Ihe Druses, in common with all 
classes inhabiting Syria, act in strict accord- 
ance with the law contained in Deuleronomy: 
‘AVlien thou bcatest tliiuc olive-tree, tlioii shmt 
not go over the boughs again: it shall be 
for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the 
Aiddow.’ ” 

Till': SHINING LIGHT. 

Eautii is f.iding from m} siglil, 

Time is ebbing fast awiiy. 

Never more that beaiiteou.s lij^it 
3 shiill .see. that rules ibe diiy. 

Nukeil, non my soul tlolh sUml 
On tlie brink of that dread sea 
That chvide.s this mortal land 
hVom thy .shores, etcnuly. 

Clo.se behind, the f^iimt drne-, 

On the e:Iooniy \\avc 1 le.ijt, 

And my hunting siiirit strives 
To battlo with the fearful deep— 
iJnt in vain. 'Ti.s ley cold — 

All! it takes away iny breatli, 

Wbei-i' art Thm dost Tluni behold 
j\lo .•^inking in the 2 >!ini.s of death’ 

Stretch thiue hand. Ah ! do not liido 
I'rom me now! AVliere is the liglit 
I hoped had shone aero.s.s the tide? 

Oh, it bunsts upon my sight' 

Let me onwiud ! Let me iiy ! 

Let me gain that glorious shore : 

Roll, ye billows, o’er me! I 
Soon shall feel your chill no inoi*e. 

Fainter earthly scenes are growing. 

Rut that star doth brighter shiue. 

Mortal life is from me flowiug- 
Life divine shall soon be mine. 

Let me onward ! Let me flyl 
Oh, it burnetii like the sun I 
Let me roiich that light, and 1 
Shall be Ah! the light is wou. 

A*, c. 


Tbub Gkeatnes.s. — It w’ould liavo been idle iu Arclii- 
medes to have insisted on liis royal descent iu his books 
of gec^ctry ; and it would have b<!on us useless for our 
Lord Jcfeus Christ to assume the state of a king for the 
purpose of giving splendour to his reign of holiness. He 
came fully invested with the lustre of his own order.— 
Patcal. 




THE PULPIT IN THE 
FAMILY. 

MAllT AT THE SETULCltllE. 

The first day of the week sliould 
a^lways inspire our lioarts witli hi^h joy 
and hope. If there ever w as an event 
in tlie history of our planet adapted 
to cheer and revive the hum an soul, that 
event w'as the resurrection of our blessed 


imagiue behind the blackest cloud. In that 
tomb, wliere the disciples could see only dai’k- 
nesa and death, God, in that very darkness and 
deatli, was preparing for them a resurrection of 
brighter and more glorious hopes than they had 
lost. 

On tlie morning of the third day after the 
crucifixion, being the first day of tlie week, and 
the morning after the holy sabbath, Mary, bear- 
ing swec't spices, goes to anoint the bodv of 


Lord and llcdeeiner from tlie grave. On tljc »Tt‘sns. 8he cannot restrain her ardent feelings 
other hand, that occurrence which preceded it, sufliciently to w'ait until the morning light, she 
when the ghastly body of Jesus, all stained with goes, therefore, while it is yet dark; but on 
blood, w'as taken down from the torturing cross reaching tlie sepulchre, she is ovt'rwheliiied wdth 


and placed in the tomb of Joseph, was dark and 
dismal enough to the disciples. With that body 
of Jesus they buried also all their hopes and 
expectations, for they were earthly and corrupt. 
They “ trusted that it had Ik'ou he which should 
have redeemed Israel.” They had look('d for a 
revival of the faded glory of the Israelitish na- 
tion tlirough him. They expected to s(*e him 
si‘ated on the vacant throne of David in Jerusa- 
lem. They w'cre anticipating the time w’hen ho 
would bo clothed with purple and crowned with 
a golden diadem, and w’hen they would be 
lumoured to be liis ministers of state, sitting 


amazement on finding that the stone, which had 
been placed at its ontranec and seah'd for secu- 
rity, was no long(‘r there, it liaving been rolled 
away. She is filled with still greater astonish* 
mi'ut on finding that the body of her Lord is 
gone from the tomb. The thought of his resur- 
rection does not (mter her miud, for as yet slie 
“knew' not the Scripture, that he must rise 
again from the dead.” Her first thought doubt- 
less is, that in the dead of night some person 
had taken, ])erhaj)s stolen, it away. She hastens, 
without speculating further upon the mystery, 
to Peter and John, to tell them the sad tidings. 


on his right hand and on his left. These were 
the kind of visions the disciples indulged in to 
the last. They were earthly, carnal, and cor- 
rupt ; but they w'cre all “ crucified w ith Christ.” 
They perished at his death, and Avere buried in 
bis tomb. But Avheii ho came fortli risen from 
the dead, in. his new and heavenly body, then 
there w'as a resurrection of brighter and diviner 
hopes in tlie souls of his followers. As the body 
of Jesus left behind it its carthliness, and came 
forth invested Avith the attributes of his spiritual 
body, so the carthliness and carnality of their 
hopes AviTO left in the tomb to perish for ever, 
ana nothing but that which Avas pure and spi- 
ritual survived. 

Hoav natural it is to the human licart, Avhich 
itself may become earthly through its relation 
with tliis earthly body, to form liopes and ex- 
pectations upon WTong principles — to build 
them upon the foundation of fiction and fancy. 
We must not be surprised if God should pierce 
such illusions, and cause them to perish. And 
when we see the child of our fancy and the 
bright pictures of our imaginations thus blasted, 
let us not grieve over them. TiPt them go. Let 
us try to hope for something bettor and truer, 
and to paint in less evanescent colours. And if 
we maintain a steady faith in God, then lie may 
be preparing for us a higher good tbau w'e could 


throwing out, perchance, her own fears lest it 
should have been stolen. Xu sooner bad she 
communicated ibis intelligence to the tAvo disci- 
ples than she returns to the sad though hallowed 
spot. That sepulchre is the symbol of grief and 
anguisb; it therefore accords the more closely 
Avith her fi'clings, and she feels consequently 
bound to it as by some magical spell. 

You, dear readers, who have gone to the grave 
AA'ith the precious remains of your dear and ho- 
noured fi’iends, loiow well hoAV keen is that 
pang by Avhieh alone you can tear yourselves 
from a jdacc so sacred and hallowed. You feel 
as if you could sit tliore and Aveep yourselves 
UAA'ay in everlasting grief. W onder not, then, 
that Mary should have been here so early, and 
that, after running to the disciples, she sliould 
again so soon return. She was Aveepiiig for one 
wiio was more to her than sister or brother, yea, 
than father or mother. It aaus for one she 
loved with more than human and earthly love, 
for it Avas one who had opened to her thirsting 
soul the crystal fountain of eternal life. 

But we must by no means suppose that she 
came to the sepulchre merely lo Ayeep; she has 
come to seek Jesus. On her return, although 
her eyes are filled Aiith tears, she stoops down 
and looks into the sepulchre. Instead of the 
body of the Lord, “she seetb two angels in 
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wHte, sittiug, the oue at the head and the other 
at the feet, wljere the body of Jesus had lainj 
and they say unto her, AVomaii, -why weepest 
thou ? She saith unto them, Because they have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid him.” 

Tiie touching simplicity with which the Ba(yod 
liistoriau has narrated the points of interest in 
this almost unearthly scene, impresses the mind 
with its evident truthfulness. The nature of 
angelic beings and tlieir relations to this world 
ore subjects enveloped in mystery to the carnal 
mind ; yet there is nothing in them conflicting 
with the deductions of sound reasoning. Indeed, 
the argument from analogy would lead us to tho 
conclusion that if the great Creator has formed 
races of beings inferior to us, he may also have 
ordained other races of beings superior to man. 
If God placed man at the head of all tlie beasts 
of the field and creeping things, why should he 
have stopped just at tliis link, and not have 
added other links to the great chain of beings up- 
wards towards himself i' But we need no specu- 
lation, no argument from analogy, since the Bible 
declares that ho has so created them -angels 
and archangels, thrones and dominions, princi- 
palities and powers, rising higher and higher 
towards the throne of the Eternal. And if 
there are such beings, why should they not tulve 
an active part in the affairs of manP Here, 
again, wo gladly listen with docility, in a mat- 
ter beyond the powers of reason, to the words 
of revelation : “ Are they not all ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister to them who 
shall be heirs of salva^on ?” Heb. i. 14. In 
this beautiful narrative we have one out of 
the many illustrative examples of their kind mi- 
nistrations. 

Mary w'as an earnest and sincere seeker and 
follower of Jesus. 8he was now sixty or seventy 
milt^s away from her home, weeping at tlie tomb 
of Jesus. She had received light, and help, and 
salvation from him, and she had come to this 
tomb to weep because ho who hud given her this 
heavenly succour was gone from her, and she 
knew not as yet what she was henceforth to 
do. " Her mind may become dark again by con- 
tact i,Wth this vain world. She may fall into sin, 
and lose her present spiritual peace, if she bo 
left to herself. She feels, therefore, as if slie 
could not tear herself away from this holy 
ground, and rotuim to the deadening influences 
of the world. She must continue to seek Jesus, 
even though it be in his empty tomb. And 
she was right in forming this resolution, for 
those angels were sent down from heaven to 
encourage her to sock her Lord until nho finds 
him. Surely no poor soul ever sought Clirist 
under more discouraging circmustuuces. If 
the example of tho dying thief’s successlui 


seeking of Christ is given us to encouw^ the 
sin-burdened soul to confide in him even though 
life’s sands are nearly run out, surely fdie ex- 
ample of Mary at the tomb is given to encourage 
all to seek liim even though to sense it seems 
as hopeless as “seeking tho living among the 
dead.” 

Jesus sees her tears, he feels the beatings oi 
her almost broken heart, and he graciously 
reveals liiinself to her, and rewards her faith and 
pious affection and zeal. On turning herself 
from the hollow sepulchre, she saw Jesus stand- 
ing, though at the time she knew not that it 
was Jesus. Some commentators and divines 
have said that the reason of her not knowing 
him is to be attributed to tho darkness of the 
yet early morning. But it most probably bad 
by ibis time become sufficiently light for that 
purpose, since she had gone into the city to 
Petei*aud John, iiud had iield some intercourse 
with the two disciples, aud returned to the 
sepulchre. By this time, unless her first going to 
the tomb had been very early indeed, the day had 
begun to break. But we need not interpolate 
any supposition of this kind, since it was charac- 
teristic of the first interviews of Jesus with his 
tbsciples after his resurrection, that they did not 
know him. John xxi. 4 ; Luke xxiv. 30, 31, 37.* 
Jesus at the first addresses Mary as if he were 
a stranger to her: “ Woman, why weepest 
thou ? whom seekest thou ? JSho, supposing him 
to be tlie gardener, saith unto liim, Sir, if thou 
Imve borne him hence, tell me wlmro thou hast 
laid him, and I ^^ill take him away.” John xx. 
15. Ji‘HU8 now' speaks to Jier not as a stranger, 
nor with an unfamiliar voice, but in a way that 
impresses her at once that he is none other 
than her friend and Lord risen from the dead. 
“ Jesus saith unto her, Mary 1” Iliat one w^ord, 
Mary, thrills through ear, nerves, and brain, 
down into the very soul itself. What an inllux 
of joy, and hope, and light fiow’ed into that 
sorrowing heart by that one word, INlary ! It 
is ofttimos in such a halo of light and love that 
Jesus enters the souls of those who truly and 
liumbly seek him. 

But now something very remarkable meets 
us. As soon as she had discovered that she is 
once more in tho presence of her Lord, in the 
suddenness of her joy she exclaims, Kabboni — 
“My dearest triend and guide;” and it seems 
irobable that she was about to embrace him in 
ler loving arms ; but he said, “ Ihuoh m$ TUit” 
Why did he thus check her ardour aud euthu- 
siasm ? Why did he seem to offer her a repulse, 
and thus quench her emotions us soon os he bad 

* TLo evidence of the identity of our Saviour’s person 
is, however, aftoiwards established with a xtreoision that 
would satisfy the strictest court of justice. 
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kindled them ? It was doubtless that lie might 
vwrify and spiritudli&e them. In the last discourses 
of the Bedeemer, he frequently spoke of his de> 
parture from his disciples, and of his return to 
abide with them for ever. Mary had listened 
to these gracious words, but sue understood 
them not, yet “ she pondered them in her heart.** 
When, however, she saw with her eyes that the 
Lord was risen, many of those things of which she 
had previously heard flashed afresh on her won- 
dering mind. Now she thought, undoubtedly, 
that the Saviour had returned to abide with her 
for ever ; and with the joy wliich such a hope 
had kindled in her breast, she ran to embrace 
him. But no, said the Saviour, this visible form 
is not to abide witli you long. You must not, 
therefore, cling to that. Your liopes and ex- 
pectations must not gather around and be de- 
pendent upon that. You must believe in my 
power, rely on my presence, and confide in my 
love, when this visible form shall be entirely 
and for ever withdrawn. And this must very 
soon take place, “/or / ascend to my Father and 
your Father, and to my God and your (j’orf.** Jesus, 
therefore, was thus leading her, and us, to realize 
his spintual presence and dominion, without the 
mediation of his bodily and visible form. He | 
wished to impress her mind with the fact that so 
long as she allowed her thoughts and affections 
to cluster around that outward and visible pre- 
sence, she would fail to recognise his true lord- 
ship and dominion in the kingdom of Grod. 
Very similar is the import of his reply to Tho- 
mas, when he, in a similar way, gave expression 
to his joy at seeing the Lord after his resurrec- 
tion ; “ Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, because 
thou hast seen me, thou hast believed ; blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have be- 
lieved.” John XX. 29. 

How often does a similar clinging to the body 
of Jesus need to be checked in some of his dis- 
ciples now, notwitlistanding that our Master Ijas 
told us plainly, “it is the Spirit that quick- 
eneth” — i. e., giveth spiritual life — “ tlio flesh 
proflteth nothing.*’ Oftimes this cleaving to the 
flesh will reveal itself in a wish to liave been 
present with him when his blessed feet trod our 
earth, and so to have seen him. “ Had I been 
with him, I should not have denied him as Peter, 
nor have betrayed him as Judas, nor liavo for- 
saken him as did all the disciples in tlic hour of 
his trial and sorrow.’* “ Had I Ijeen privileged 
with personal intercourse with him then, 1 
should have cared nothing for the world; its 
pleasures would have had no charms for me, 
its wealth no attractions, its persecutions no 
terrors.” “ I should have bathed myself in the 
light of his love, and all my affections would 
have been made spiritual.” These imaginings 
are illuflive. and when the heart solace^ itself m 
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self-complacency thereby, it is oiJy another of 
the many instances we have of its deceitfulness. 
Has ho not promised to bo with us always ? 
Has he not power to shed abroad upon us his 
love, and to take up into himself our hearts* 
affections, to purify and spiritualize them, now 
he is exalted at his Father’s right hand ? And, 
moreover, this yearning after his flesh betrays 
a latent questioning of the wisdom and adapta- 
tion of Hod’s arrangements for the complete 
salvation of the human soul. It is assuming to 
know better than (iod what would be good for 
the soul. “It is expedient,” says the Saviour, 
“/o)' you that I go aw^ay ; for if i go not aw^ay, 
the Comforter will not come unto yon ; but if I 
depart, I will send him unto yon.” To cling, 
therefore, to the fleshly and visible presence, as 
if the powder of Christ resided therein, is to 
make that power outw'ard, earthly, carnal; 
whereas it is imvard, lieavenly, and spiritual. 
We must strive to believe that lie is personally 
though not visibly j^resent with us now as our 
Prophet, Priest, and King, and pray for the 
iiidwrclling of his Holy Spirit to abide with us as 
a friend and comforter. Let us listen, then, to 
his teaching wiili more docility, trust him as our 
Saviour more fully, and serve and obey him 
more implicitly as his children, and then shall 
we feel the wondrous trutli of the apostle’s 
words; “Whom having not seen, ye love; in 
wiiom, though now ye sec him not, yet believ- 
ing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.” 

SCIENCE AND INFIDELITY. 

If there be a book w ritten at various periods, 
and by the instrumentality of various persons, 
during a lapse of nearly two thousand years, and 
giving the tiistory of n^ore than four thousand ; 
if this book has a single subject throughout, 
namely, the liistory, first prophetic and* then 
personal, of a Ikdeemer; if it fastens by 
anticipation upon the race, tlio nation, the tribe, 
and the family of this being, and minutely 
records every circumstance and thing which has 
respect to or even foreshadows ilie august person 
thus ushered in in the fulness of time ; if, more- 
over, this book, or collection of books, reveals, 
according to the advance of research, the utmost 
harmony of plan, its revelations advancing by 
degrees in fulness and clearness, like the light 
of the natural day, and never being at variance 
with itself* like the great system of nature; then 
the conclusion must irresistibly force itself upon 
the mind, that the production in question can 
have no other than a I)i\ino Author. Such a 
work is tho Bible. 

Infidelity has never yet attacked the whole 
scheme of the Bible, but baa conflned its opera- 
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tions hitherto to a kind of skirmishing with 
details. Eoiled in even these attempts, the 
critical school, answered by a host of continental 
divines, and in onr own land by Graves and Paley ; 
the phthsojyhical school in France, a tree con- 
demned by its own j^eculiar fruit, the lievolution; 
the mythical school in Germany, just now sinking 
under Ihe weight of its own absurdity; have 
successively fallen before the majesty of truth. 
There remains at present but one system of 
infidelity, which, according to the confession of 
its advocates, has any chance of causing the 
great edifice of the Ciiristian religion to 
crumble to pieces. So sure are its supporters 
of its ultimate success, that thiw arc content to 
give up and even to repudiate all former methods, 
and to stake the issue of the contest upon this 
alone. I allude to the new sckntific school of 
infidelity. 

This school adopts for its central representa- 
tive a modern Prench philosopher, much more 
remarkable for mistiness than profundity, whose 
invulnerability consists in his singular difiuseuess. 
There is nothing seizable in him. It is useless 
to -wrestle -with tlie wave, or to inflict stripes, 
like the Persian monarch of old, upon -vN-ater. 

But the principle of the new scliool is more 
tangible, and may be easily stated. It is 
contended that science and revelation are 
essentially iiicom])atible, that the one must 
destroy the other, and that since tlio evidences 
of science are incontrovertible, its advance must 
prove the wane of rcv(;lation, and the perfection 
of tlie one must be the total destruction of the 
other. Each successive scientific discovery must 
of necessity sooner or later annul its correspond- 
ing biblical iUusion, directly or indirectly. 

It is further asserted that religion is afraid of 
these discoveries, the ordinary proof being that 
a dark age and a corrupt church condemned 
Galileo’s anticipations of the Newtonian theory. 
It is also urged that the Newtonian theory is itself 
incompatible with the phraseology of the Bible, 
when the latter declares, “ the sun ariseth,” 
etc., the obvious fact being that such language 
only proves that the Bible speaks as we all, and 
us the objectors themselves do, naturally and not 
unnaturally. It is not wrong for a person to 
say, “I went to such a place westward of me,” 
nor does it betray any ignorance of the fact that 
if he could by any means isolate himself from 
the rotary motion of the earth, the place w'ould 
in due time come to him. 

It would be, perhaps, well to notice at the 
present juncture what are the prospects of this 
new gospel of science. Nothing is more evident 
than that modern science has been, and promises 
still to be, of incalculable benefit to mankind. 
But those who would make it serve as an instru- 
ment of attack upon revealed truth mistake its 


I use, and are not its true friends. There are 
already abmidant evidences ' that science will 
itself in the end vindicate its harmony Avith 
revelation, and in doing so, let us hope, convince 
those of their error who would employ it against 
a system still more divine, and yet more bene- 
ficial to suftering mankind. 

Let us then, in the briefest manner, touch 
upon the principal points in which it was 
i expected on the ojie hand, and feared on the 
other, that scientific discovery would clash with 
the Bible. 

Pirst, as to geology. It was confidently 
predicted that lliis new-born science would over- 
llirovv the rc'cord of the creation ; but 

on examinaiioii it hay turned out lo remove 
previously exi'^ilng clifllculties in the interpreta- 
tion of it. The existence of the matter of the 
earth before the six days’ creation was, as we 
may here assume, demonstrated. This clean;d 
up tlie first cliiuse of the book of Genesis, which 
had all along asserted the same thing. The 
occurrence of some convulsion, before the 
introduction of man and the prc'sent genera of 
animals upon its surface, which had reduced the 
earth to desolation, was argued by geologists 
from nuinberh'ss evidences. Tliis ilirow light 
upon the fact recorded in the second verse of the 
first chapter of Genesis, that the cartli was 
confused and void, etc., a fact till then not 
clearly understood. Of course, in both these 
fundamental points geologists had to encounter 
opposition from popular interpretations of the 
Mosaic records ; but they did not ebargo these 
imperfect views upon the Bible itself. Now, 
although some minor difficulties remain, so con- 
vincing has tlie harmony of geological discoveries 
with the Mosaic record become, lliat the ground 
has been gradually abandoned, and objections 
under this bead are mainly retained on the ])lea 
of the discovery of human bones in early forma- 
tions ; as these remains, howevei’, have been 
found at the mouth of caves frequented by wild 
beasts, and in recent limestone (a petrifaction of 
rapid formation, for all petrifying streams pro- 
duce a limestone, under certain circumstances), 
they form no argument whatever against the 
revealed truth that man was first created on the 
earth six thousand years ago; and tlie remarkable 
fact remains that geology, whicli finds fossil 
remains in abundance, has never yet discovered 
the relics of man below the formations of the 
more recent strata. 

The argument brought by the scientific school 
against the Mosaic record, from the undoubted 
jjresence of death on the earth before man’s 
fall in Eden, is peculiarly unhappy. For, 
hot to remind our readers that the point to be 
roved is not the presence of death on the earth, 
ut “in the world,” i. e. in the present creation 
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and aystein of things, * “ tho heavens and the 
earth which are now,” (2 Pet. iii. 7,) it does 
not appear that Scripture anywhere asserts that 
the lower animals were created immortal. The 
text of St. Paul (Rom. v. 12) expressly limits 
the “ death,” which was the consequence of the 
fall, to “all men'* That the lower creation, 
indeed, suffer from the sin of man, is proved 
beyond aU possibility of doubt, both by ex- 
perience and science. There is a mysterious 
something which weighs upon man and all this 
world which revelation accounts for ; hut science 
never can. How should we value that Divine 
scheme of redemption which, the higher luiman 
attainments in skill and knowledge advance, 
does but the more display its inlinito elevation 
above them all. Prom this it may be gathered 
what are the prospects at present that geology 
may one day invalidate the testimony of the 
Mosaic records. The attack has been hitherto 
directed solely against incidental particulars, and 
even in skilful hands the science has refused to 
do other than lay its testimony at tho feet of 
that majestic truth against which it was 
directed. 

Let us turn to astronomy, or rather to cos- 
mogony, tho sciences which determine the form, 
motions, etc, of the earth and heavenly bodies. 
It is contended that the idea tho Ilible gives of 
tho world is that of an extended plain, sup- 
ported on pillars. That such a construction 
may be put upon certain metaphorical ex- 
pressions of Scripture is quite possible, every 
age naturally interpreting its words according to 
the extent of its own enlightenment ; but that it 
is the true • construction is not so certain. At 
any rate something may be said on the other 
side. 

The globular form of the earth is not altogether 
a modern discovery. The Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy supposed it, and the philosophy of 
Pythagoras, ages before, was acquainted with it ; 
the winged globe also of the Assyrian temples 
shows that the Chaldean astronomers w'ere 
familiar with tho fact, and at the same time with 
that of the earth’s motion. It is extremely dif- 
ficult to suppose that the Hebrews, who derived 
their astronomy from the Chaldeans, could have 
been ignorant of tho rotundity of the earth ; at 
least, it is more than wc should bo asked to 
allow for granted. Besides, is not tho phe- 
nomenon in question one of those which are 
necessarilv perceived, and cannot bo supposed to 
have continued unknown, except b^ a miracle of 
inattention. Every time anxious friends watched 
an ancient galley receding from the shore, and 
dipping down tne earth’s slope, as first its hull 
and then its mast disappeared — every time tho 
moon and the sun arose in heaven — the phe- 
nomena must have been noted and understood. 


To say the very least, the assertion that the 
Bible is convicted of absurd notions of cos- 
mogony requires proof, elaborate and convincing, 
which, after all, would scarcely repay the trouble 
of producing it, as when adduced it would prove 
merely that the Bible had spoken about tilings 
incidental to its main subject, naturally and 
popularly, rather than scientifically. 

Under tho head of natural history, let me 
recall an anecdote related to me some years ago, 
and w hich bears sufficient internal evidence to 
serve the purpose of the present paper. At a 
meeting of a philosophical society, a genlleman 
had announced the discovery, by means of the 
microscope, not only of respiratory organs, but 
also of Bocretionary vessels in the leaves of 
plants, by w^hich they took up invisible vapour 
m the air for their nourishment and growth. A 
member present, whose familiarity w'ith his 
Bible was as great as it w’as with science, 
suggested that the profound discovery of the 
gentleman liad been anticipaied in the book of 
Job, perhaps the most ancient book of the Bible. 
On reference to the passage ho indicated — 
(Job xiv. 9) : “ Through the sceiit ” (or “invis- 
ible vapour”) “of water it will bud, and bring 
forth boughs like a plant” — it was discovered, to 
the astonishment of the assembly, that the 
microscope had illustrat(‘d (if I may be permitted 
the expression) a leaf of the book of nature and 
of grace at the same time. 

A great deal of stress w as at one time laid on 
arguments against revelation derived from eth- 
nology, or the natural history of man. It has 
b(5en contended that it was impossible that races 
of men differing so widely in conformation of 
head, feature, and figure, as tho Caucasian and 
the Mongol, the Malay and tho Etliiopian, could 
have come originally from the same stock. For 
a time the difficulty seemed to have considerable 
w^eight. But further rc'searcbes have elucidated 
that all the existing marks of races among men 
do but constitute varieties of a species — varieties, 
moreover,’ clearly referable to influence of climate 
and of manners, not yet fully investigated. Aiid 
facts are still almost daily corroborating tho 
conclusion from science alone, that God “ hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the eai'th.” For instance, it is 
found that in so short a space of time as a few' 
generations, and notwdtlistandiiig continual im- 
portations from Great Britain, America has 
already lent a distinctive type to her hardy and 
enterprising sons, and that that type has a 
marked tendency to approach the characteristics 
of the one originally found on the continent. 
The same thing has already manifested itself in 
Australia. The ruddy colour of the Caucasian 
settler first disappears, the most active life in tlie 
open air failing to preserve it. All this goes to 
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form another illustration of the manner in which 
tho advance of science bears ever increasing 
testimony to the truth of revelation. 

The theory that the natural and invariable 
progress of man in society is from what is styled 
a state of nature, that is, of barbarism, to in- 
crc'asing degrees of civilization — which considers 
ci\'ilized life as invariably improved barbarism — 
BO uniformly indeed as to exclude the idea of 
barbarism as a degraded cinlization, long ])er- 
plexed humble believers in tlio Bible; which 
eertuinly I'eprescnts the primitive and normal 
state of mankind as civilized, and perhaps 
warrants the conclusion that tlic source of it is 
to be traced to the Divine Being, who inspired 
those grand original forms and ideas of asso- 
ciation, of family, pubbe relationship, and rights 
which we find to be common to nations the 
most widely separated and diverse — the ^vestern 
nations, the Chinese, the Birman, the Hindoo — 
the newest republic and the most ancient empire*. 
If there had been no original mould, it w'ould be 
difficult indeed to account for such universal 
types as the king, tlic chief or general, the 
council, the saga, the family, with the remark- 
able fact that in almost all languages the w'ords 
denoting these 'things come from a common 
root. Thus the “ roglii,” the “ rajah,” thi* royal 
or regal power, the “rox,” the “roi,” the 
sachem,” the “ saga,” the “ sheiklia,” the 
“chief,” are the same things and w^ords, and 
point to some common source. In short, more 
exact collation of facts has, independently of 
the Bible, led irresistibly to the conclusion 
that barbarism is a declension from a previous 
and perhaps origiually universal civilization, 
complete in its moral and religious aspects ; and 
that the only things which develop from rude 
to improved states are the physical appliances 
and sciences, and even these not necessarily or 
steadily. History hen^ brings in its testimony. 
It is noted that ancient languages have a t(‘u- 
dency to lose their copiousness, force and purity ; 
that even arts decline if they have no other stay 
than themselves ; that great politics have become 
extinct ; that early missionaries have found high 
and holy words in the language of savage tribes 
which, at a later period, have by the omvard 
progress of barharism died away, or have b(?en 
preseiwed only as charms; that the continents 
of America, and perhaps Australia, were once 
covered by a civilization which has for ages 
disappeared ; that there are degraded repre- 
sentatives, like the Copts, of nations once highly 
intellectual and enterprising ; in short, that there 
is a strong presumption that nothing but a 
revelation can preserve society, however exalted, 
from relapsing by degrees into barbarism. "What 
a remarkable tendency has this science of eth- 
nology to confirm the statements of holy w rit. 


It is not long, we may observe in conclusion# 
since it was predicted that the deciphering of 
hieroglyphics and arrow-headed inscriptions 
W'ould be dangerous to the faith. So, too, said the 
divines of tlie seventeenth century to Bengel and 
Mill and the succeeding New Testament critics. 
What have events proved ? that ChampoUion, 
and Eich, and Eawlinson, and Layard, have 
added, by the prosecution of their wonderful 
discoveries, a body of external evidence for the 
truth of Scripture, wdiich has made the historic 
base? of its statements impregnable for ever.* 

If these few remarks should help to assure 
any humble Christian mind that we have nothing 
to fear, but, on the coutrary, all to hope, from the 
progress of true science, their end will be gained. 
At any rate, if difficulties arise from time to 
time between science and revelation, is there not 
abundant warrant in the past for patient w'aiting 
till they shall of tliemsc'lvcs clear away, more 
especially as they never have aftected, and never 
can affect, the essential truths of salvation. 


THE ANGEL’S WHISPER. 

Thou smilest in tliy sleep, my cliild ! 

Is a white-robed angel near, 

Telling Kwott tales of the far-off land 
Into thy listening oar? 

Hath he come on his sounding wings, 

To speak to my darling girl 
Of the glorious city with jasper walls, 

And mdiant gates of pearl ? 

Perhaps, in a blcjsscd dream. 

He taketh thee by the luind, 

And leadeth thee down the golnen streets 
Of the lovely and pleasant land. 

And thou gazost on tearless eyes 
Which sorrow may never dim, 

And hearcst with joy the ceaseless cry 
Of the kneeling Rcraidiim ! 

It may be, thy tiny feet 

Now Btfuid on the crystal sea 
And thy stammering tongue is loosed to jjehi 
In heaven’s high hai’mony. 

Seest thou the shining bands, 

Walking in spotless wliite, 

Striking their glonous hfii*jjs of gold 
In the great Eteraal’s sight? 

Softly I— the vision flies ! 

Gently the lids unclose 1 
Still on the wintry jdiun of earth 
Hloometh my fresh young rose ! 

God' give thee grace, rny child. 

To realize things that seem, 

And prove at the close of life, that heaven 
Is more than a mother’s dj'eam. 

aoSVFHIKE 


* ChompolHon, who went out with sceptical opinions 
to prosecute his discoveries in the east, was, it is said, 
made a convert to Chiistianity by the confirmation of its 
truth which hieroglyphics presented. 
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London, May 31si, 1 835. 
It will perliapR Bomcwli.'it augment our estimate 
of the value of the gospel, and of the instru- 
mentality employed for its ditFusion, if we take 
a passing glance at the rival claims whieh have 
just been ro-assorted in favour of “another 
gospel,” of which a weak and deluded mortal 
proclaims himself the authfir. At the beginning of this 

announcomentH that a millennium, of which Mr. Ifobert 
Owen is the originator, was to cominunco on the 14th 
inst., aud that those who would receive the beiiclits he 
was ready to confer on them, would bo redeemed from 
the misery, vice, and oppression under which the world 
ia now Buflering. The millennium of Mr. Robert Owen is 
to be free from all crime, ignorance, and poverty, aud is 
to bo distinguished by ti-uth, peace, and universal charity. 
RcligiouB truth, Christianity, prayer, and \voi.,hip, form 
no part of the system with w'liioh this pseudo-philan- 
thropist would bless tlie world ; ulthnugli it appears that 
Christians, Jews, and Mahometans are to be tolerated in 
their “ educated notions of religion,” which, as harmless 
matters, are to be endured, provided only that the ailhe- 
rents of these systems will seek to make theii fellow' men 
h$ppy. to tlie utmost of their power. At the period 
announced in the advertisements, j\Ir. Robert Owen ap- 
peared at a public meeting in St Martin’s Hull, when he 
very fully expounded his systoin, wliicli appeals to differ 
in no respect from that w hicli he published between forty 
aud fifty years since, lie would li.ivo every mau to .speak 
the truth, although ho furnishes no new motives against 
falsehood; his system, that its blessings may ho fully 
eujoyed, requires an early submission to a peculiar kind 
of education, aud a revival, all over the world, of an 
organization such a.sho formerly possessed at New Lanark; 
aud, in order that justice may bo «louc to its merits, he 
prays that both houses of Parliament may appoint a com- 
mission to test the 8onndncs.s of his view.s, or examine 
liiiu personally os to their valuu. Although jiroposing t<' 
regenerate society by the speaking of truth, aud the 
exercise of universal charity, he exhibited to the meeting 
the represoutatiou of an instrument which he culls the 
devastator, by means of which he states that armies and for- 
tresses can bo effectually destroyed. It is more than 
forty years since Mr. Robert Owen started his scheme for 
social regeneration, and now, when ho speaks of himself as 
having nearly reached the close of a long life, ho has to 
etition parliament to test the merits of a system which, 
y this time, ought to have show’u its value by the abun- 
dance of its goodly fruits. The veteran vision.iry expects 
that before another year he shall have retired from a 
world which ho has vainly endeavoured to benefit; and, 
if we may judge from the recent meeting, the new moral 
world and its author will expire together. There is iu 
the history of this pretentious scheme, which mjiy now 
be traced from its birth almost to its grave, a lesson Avhlch 
may be read with much profit in the month of May, when 
it comes before us in conti'nst with the intei’esting 
clironicle of the triumphs of Chifistiauity, during the j cars 
It has been before the public. 

In the “ Religious Intelligence ” of last month, and ji 
paper especially devoted to “the Religious Anniversaries 
of 1855, we Wo noticed the reports presented by the 


principal religions societies during their recent anniver- 
saries, and there are yet one or two more of these institu- 
tions claiming our attention. 

Considerable interest has been awakened on behalf of 
Cliri.stian brethren in France, Belgium, Italy, and othei' 
cnntiueutal states, who are eairying on the w'ork of tho 
Lord in circumstanc-es of a very trying character. There 
are two societies formed in London- the Foreign Aid, and 
the Evangelical Continental societies, the first supported 
principally by members of the Church of England, and 
the second by Proshyti'rian and Congregational brethren, 
the object of both being to su.sLain tlie zealous labours of 
the faithful ministers of Christ on the continent by funds 
from England. To these, another society, it is expected, 
will he added, for the ashistanee of those fS’ench churches 
and piustors who have felt it their duty to support them- 
selves without any assistance from the state, aud who have 
hitherto been unofisisted by funds from England. The 
co-opcration of the.^e English societies iu aiding the faith- 
ful labourers in the Lord’s vineyard on the continent is a 
pleasing illustration of Christian union and love ; as, 
Avhilo differing on some points of church discipline and 
modes of worship, the suppoi’tei's of these Christian 
labourers abroad are of on*’ mind and one heart in their 
lo^(• for the Saviour, in whoso service our brethren are 
read}, if necchsary', to lay down their lives. MTiilo the 
cmjieror of France profe.'scs a desire that there shall be 
no persecution in his cmitiro on account of religion, there 
are numerous instances in the south of France in which, 
through tho influence of jn-iests, aud e.specially of Jesuits, 
chi'pels are closed, ministers of the gospel are cast into 
prison, congregations dispersed, and the people subjected 
to the rudest attacks if tlu'y venture to read the word of 
Cod. It was stated by M. Frederick Monod, that not 
long ago an olTicer of tho police forcibly entered a house 
where some few people wcie assembled reading a book, 
aud BUppo-ing it to be a copy of the Scriptures, ho 
instantly seized it; but it proved to bo a history of the 
inar.8ticre of St. Bartholomew, which was returned wdth 
tho remark, “ It is well for you that it was iu)tthe Bible 
you were reading; for, if it had been. I would hav(j prose- 
cuted you.” It is worthy of remai’k that the districts in 
W'bich tlie.se per.secutious aie most prevalent me those in 
w’hich the work of the Lord has been most ]/resj)eiouH. 
In one of these districts, hut a short time ago, where we 
are told there w'as not a single Protestant, there is now 
not a single Roman Catholic, and many of the people are 
real ChrisliauB. With a view to the enjoyment of tran- 
ciuillity, that they may prosecute their Christiau labours, 
tne pastors have resolved to apply to tho jirefects, and, in 
tho event of failure, to the minister of tlie interior, and 
thou, if necessary, to the emperor. If, after all, they arc 
denied the liberty they claim, they are still determined 
tc» persevere, aud submit to the consequences, whatever 
they may be. There appears to be no persecution among 
those Protestant churches iu Franco w’hichhave sunk into 
a st.ite of dcadneas and formality ; the opposition to which 
we have referi’ed being emph^yed only where people ai'O 
earnest and active on tho subject of vital religion. 

A very interesting meeting of the Congregational Union 
was held on the 8th of this month, at which two of the 
I ministers. Rev. J. Ashton and Rev. J. Shedlock, reported 
a visit they had made to Mivzamet, Du Tarn, iu the 
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south of Fmiif'e, for tho purposo of expressing Christian 
sympathy vitli tho synod of the evimgelicnl churches. 
This synod consists of twenty-five associated churches, 
coutainiug about eighteen hundied members. When 
the deputation arrived, tliey found tho synod assembled 
mid engaged in the communion at the table of tho 
Loi-d. Dm’ing tho meetings, which lasted ncai'ly a 
week, many earnest and animated discussions arose 
on slavery, religious liberty, and various important 
questions relating to the kingdom of Christ, and the 
meant to be employed for its extension in Fnmeo. 
Attention was particularly called to tlie sabbath services 
which have been pi’ovidcd for English visitors to Paris 
during the Exhibition; and we take this opportunity of 
reminding any of our readers W’ho may visit the Paris 
Exposition, that the diirevent branches of tho church of 
Christ in this country will be duly represented during 
the time in which tho Exliibition is to remain open. 
Episcopalians, Wesley.uis, Cougregatioualists, and Pres- 
byterians, will not want tiioir sacred homes in the French 
capital, and wc hope they will show the people among 
whom they sojourn that they have gone from a land in 
which the day uf tho Lord is called honourable, and that 
they have gi’ace enough, by their exainjile, to protest 
against the sins which mark a French Sunday. 

A noble stand has already been made by the British 
Exhibitors” in Pai'is, w’ho, instead of conforming to the 
evil custom of the Parisians, by tho open profanation of 
the day of God, have proved their respect for the dn ino 
iELstitution by closely covering up tlieir stalls. Thus 
assertion of the sacred claims of tho Lord’s day has boon 
made by the good people from Glasgow, by the engineer- 
ing section, by the exhibitox*s of ceramic manufueturcs, 
by the Manchester houses, by tho exhibitors of English 
silks and Irish poplins, in tho English jcui'lry de 2 >art- 
meut, and also in the Indian court superintended by our 
own countrymen. It appears that this hononrahle posi- 
tion has been taken by all the British exhibitors ^vith 
but one exceiition; and it can hardly fail to teach ^our 
Parisian neiglibours, and the various nations repre.sonted 
in tlie Exposition, a lesson which they have had no i)rcvi- 
ous opportunity to leani. They will not only ascertain 
the sentiments with which the day of God is regarded in 
this land, but they will also iterccive how consistent is 
the regard of the sabbath with the exercise of that skill 
and industry in the arts and manufactures which lead to 
distinction and prosperity. The men who have ha«l the 
moral courage to stand uj) for the sanctity of the sabbath, 
and to 2 )rotcst, in the face of the whole world, againiit 
its seculai-ization, will be but little affected by any censures 
passed upon their “ bigotry,” while they will enjoy the 
approbation of their owm consciences, tho thanks of all 
good men, and, nbfivo all, the blessing of the “Loid of 
the sabbath,” whose high command it is their jjrivilege 
to obey. 

It is very gratifjring to learn that efforts made to pre- 
vent Sunday trading in the metropolis arc being gre.itly 
sustained, not only by those who have no temptation to 
Sunday trading, but by huge numbers who have been 
accustomed to waste and desecrate the Lord’s day in that 
manner. The necessity of a day of rest is felt even where 
tho blessings of the day are not ajipreciated, and peojile 
arc anxious to enjoy tho repose of the sabbath, if they 
can be protected from the loss of their trade by othei-s 
who will not close their shops unless by compulsimi. 
Tlio archbishop of Canterbury has just expressed his 
thanks to 3^. Cochrane for the zeal with which that 
gentleman has been promoting the good cau.se of sabbath 
observance in Lambeth, where, for the last five months, 
he has been engaged in supplying the poor and neglected 
with food on tho Lord’s day, and conducting them in 
great numbers to the services of St. John’s or All Saints’ 
churches. These benevolent and persevering exertions 
loAve mot with much success. On last Lord’s day, tho 


numbers taken to these churches wore 217 wom^ and 
girls, 76 men, 29 laris, and chfidren; in all 408; Their 
good conduct baa been favourably noticed by all^aiiic*. 
With many, a marked improvement has taken ttloce in 
their behaviour and appearance; and some who have 
obtained work now invite their former companions to 
accompany them to the house of God. It is stated that 
the Sunday sellers, buyers, and idlers in the New Cut 
have visibly modified their manners and habits, and have 
shown groat gratitude for tho attention and kindness 
they have i*cceived. 

The movement in favour of sabbath observance in 
Lambeth appears to be very remarkable md determined. 
A printed circular from eiglity or ninety tradesmen in 
tho i)ourer parts of that iiarish is now in circulation. 
These tradesmen are chiefly dealers in meat, and other 
kinds of household reiiuisites; some are dealoi’s in .shoos 
and clothing, others lu’o news-venders and hair-dressers. 
They address themselvos to their eusitomers, whom they 
ask to relieve them from “ unnecessary Sunday tmdiug.” 
They petition for rest, and say that, by keeping opeh 
their shop.s, they are exjioscd to the charge of being un- 
godly, although they are suffering in conscience as well 
as health, while their assistants .sufl'or in a still greater 
degree. They add, “ Mo.st clas.^es in society enjoy this 
hajqnncRs, and it is giuntod even to many beasts of 
burden.” 

This ajipeal, so far as it goes, is affecting and giatifjiiig, 
and should induce tho Chri.stian more Jiighly to value 
the judvilege of liis own undistui’bcd “ Sunday at 
Home.” 

BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

13(). ITow' many cures arc recorded as wrought by our 
Lord on the sabbath day ? 

lol. What woixis of Mo.ses are quoted in the Ngpr 
Te.stamont which we do not find recoi’ded in tho Old? 

132. IVove from a reference to the epistles of Peter 
that tho writings of St. Paul were recognised in his day 
a.s forming a i»urt of Scripture. 

133. What test is given by St. Paul by which to know 
the .sons of God? 

134. When did curiosity of the eye, through thomeicy 
of God, lead to the belief of the heart? 

135. Which of the inspired writers expressly asserts 
that God preached tho gOBj)fcl to Abraham? 

136. What fes? of discipluship did Jesus give? 

137. Can you jn’cve that wilful ignorance of the need 
of our fellow-creatures will not be considered as an excuse 
for neglecting to assist them, if it be in our power? 

138. Provo that faitlifulnesa in reproving sin is a 
duty. 

1.39. In what spirit should a Christian reprove an erring 
brother? 

140. How did JosuH prove the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion by a reference to the Old Testament? 


WHAT CAN HAEM THE CHRISTIAN ? 
You toko away his earthly store, 

His treasure is on high; 

You cast him fi-orn his native land; 

His liume is in the sky. 

You haste to bind him fast in chains, 

His conscience still is free ; 

Destroy his body — lo ! his soul 
Beyond your reach will be. 

Even his dust shall rise again, 

And soul and boily share 
All that the King of Glory doth 
For his elect prepare. 


X.. BC. THOXtKTOM. 
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A SUNDAY AT MEADOWBANK. 


[ AM a lonely woman, living, with iny maid Buth, 
ID a pretty httlo cottage near a large village in 
Wales, which affords me some society, as well as 
opportiiniti(?s of doing a little good in the world. 
1 was not always lonely, and there was a time 
when the thought of such a life as I now lead 
would have filled me with distress ; yet I enjoy 
much peace and comfort, and am often really 
happy. Such is the change which circumstances 
and the discipline of Providence can work in us. 
I have seen many changes and endured many 
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trials, some of them exceedingly titter; but 
looking hack on the way in which I have been led, 
1 can say with all my heart that affliction has 
been good for me ; and now that I am in the 
decline of life, and surrounded by many com- 
forts, though mingled with some privations, I do, 
1 trust, enjoy the peaceable fruits of righteous- 
ness from all those afflictions. 

I am not, however, intending to w'rite my 
own history, but the account of a happy Sun- 
day spent with some relations a short time ago, 
and which I have thought might interest the 
readers of the “ Sunday at Home.** 

I have always been fond of society, and espe- 
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oially of ihat ot' young person 8. I feel a great 
interest iu tlieiQ, apd a great desire to help them 
forward in the wqys of true happiness and peace. 
I look back often on my own youth, and think 
“if some kind friend had w'arned me of such 
or such an error, or had invited me to follow 
such or such a course, l}ow much folly and grief 
I should have escaped;” and then my heart 
yearns over the blooming youtlis and maidens 
that I see around mo, and I would fain allure 
them into those blessed paths of peace and 
pleasantness wdiich religion opens, and induce 
them to look for direction to that infallible Wis- 
dom and boundless Love which offers to be the 
“ Guide of theii’ youth.” 

It was, therefore, most willingly that I ac- 
cepted a pressing invitation Iroin my cousin, 
Mr. Mortimer, to spend a few* days with him at 
Meadowbank, on occasion of a journey which 
business obliged me to take some time ago. 
On my return from towm, I quitted the road to 
my own cottage, and found myself, after a few 
hours’ ride, safe and comfortable at the happy 
home of my kind ppjative. I had not seen him 
for many years, apd had never been introduced 
to his wife or any of his family. I was received 
bv all, howpver, "vyit^ fbc kindest; welcome possi- 
ble, ^nd inade g|; once to feej quite at home. 

Meadowbank is an old-fasliioued country 
house, near one of qur l^rge cppimcrcial towns. 
The situation is very plpasant. ] t stands in a 
large garden at some distapee from the hig|i 
road. A pretty lawn pnd gl^fpl^beries open into 
a paddock on ope side ^p4 jptp pom-fields pp 
the other. Son^ groups of trees give as 
much appearance of sh^e aa is plp^^pt in pur 
climate ; but as it xyas the heginnipg of winter I 
did not see the pl^ce to pdvantqge. 

As my cousin had, I knew, been very success- 
ful iu business, I expected to see a degree of 
style and elegance far beyond what he had been 
accustomed to in early life ; for though he is a 
man of sense and piety, it is so common now-a- 
days for persons who have ilie means to fall iuto 
a showy way of living, that I could liardly hope 
he had escaped it. I was, therefore, agreeably 
surprised at the simplicity of all the appoint- 
ments. The house is large and very commo- 
dious, comfortably and well furnished, hut with 
plainness. The servants were quiet, neat, and 
exceedingly respectable. The gardens are nicely 
kept, but not with excessive exactness. You 
could see that the lawns were for people to walk 
on and children to play on; and, in a word, 
everything was for use and comfort, and nothing 
merely for show. 

Mr. Mortimer received me with much kind- 
ness, and introduced me to his wife and chil- 
dren, with all of whom I was greatly pleased. 
Mra. Mortimer is a liberal-minded, well-informed 


woman, of exceedingly jdoasing maimers and a 
countenance beaming wdth kindpess. Her dress 
was simple and taste^l, pui table to her station 
and Christian profession. The fiimily is large, 
consisting of four elder daughters, the eldest 
about one and twenty, two boys of twelve and 
fourteen, and four yoiipger girls, the least three 
years old. These young people formed a charm- 
ing group ; they were hill of intelligence and 
kindness, and their pleasing faces were radiant 
with health and good temper. I congratulated 
my cousin very sinc('rely on the many blessings 
with which he was surrounded; and — shall 1 
confess it? — when 1 inwardly contrasted my 
litile parlour and my lonely self with his larg(‘ 
drawing-room filled with blooming, merry girls 
and boys, for a moment a heeling of envy crossed 
my mind ; hut it quickly passed away, and 1 
fell that thougli Aw portion was so bright, mine 
was best for me, and full of blessings. 

The more I grew acquainted with my young 
cousins, the more 1 was pleased with them. The 
young ladies were so intelligent, well-mannered, 
thoughtful, aud jiind ; the boys were so frank 
and clever ; and the little ones such sweet, sim- 
ple, playful da^ljpgs that they quite won mj- 
heart. tqme|ph?ance of them gives ipe many 
pleasant thpugb^ twilight hours in my 

little cot. 

I found the epuversation of my cousin and 
the friends who visited him, a great treat. He 
took a warm interest in all t^ie important ques- 
tions of the present day ; and it is delightful 
to hear these great iptiprests discussed on CAm- 
tian principles by intelligeut and thoughtful 
men. This was quii,e an uitellectual feast to 
roe ; for I ?nu8t confess in my village home 
I have but few ppportunities of really good 
society, and this is one of my privations. 

As the days passed on, I was interested and 
gratified to see the arrangements of this largo 
household. How the prudent mistress ordered 
her affairs for the comfort of the family, so that 
everything was w(dl done, and at its proper 
time ! How kindly the welfare of servants and 
dependents was cared for, aud how quietly and 
punctually all was conducted, without making 
order and pumfmlify the end instead of the mearis ! 
The children were kept in the most perfect obe- 
dience, yet how kind as well as firm was the 
discipline. Time was in every way improved. 
Everything was provided which could minister 
to the real advantage of the young people and 
promote their intellectual and moral progress. 
Hooks, maps, globes, music, all were of the best 
kind ; and the children responded to their pa- 
rents’ efforts, and improved diligently the valu- 
able privileges by which they were Burrounded. 

But I must not enlarge on the general histoiy 
of the family, or I shall not have space to give 
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the account of the sabbath, which I wish to lay 
before my readers. On Saturday afternoon, be- 
fore tea, I observed that all the young people 
were very busy putting away their books, toys, 
etc. ; and one of the little ones, who had taken a 
j^reat fancy to me, and often coulided to me her 
little afiairs, told me “ they were putting away 
all their week-day things, and getting out the Sun- 
day hooks and toys ; and when all were arranged 
for the next day, the same little lady begged me 
to “ come into the nursery and schoolroom and 
see how beautiful they looked.” I followed my 
sweet little guide, and was very much pleased. 

Everytliing was in perfect order. On the 
table were placed tlie most tempting-looking 
Sunday books possible ; maps of the Holy Land, 
the voyages of St. Paul, etc., some dissected 
puzzles of Scripture stories, and two or three 
toys for the two youngest children, who were 
too little to take part in any of the occupations 
of the day. There was also a large portfolio of 
Sunday pictures. I was not, however, allowed 
to look into that, but had the assurance that 
tliev were tlie most beautiful tliat could be seen, 
ami that I should see them all 1 o-morrow. “ All 
our Sunday books are so pretty,” said Emily, 
my little companion, “ and we are glad Sunday 
is coming, for we may not touch them on any 
other day.” 

After my visit to the children’s apartments, I 
returned to the drawing-room to tea. When 
that most social of meals was over, we had some 
sacred music — should have told you that the 
young ladies played and sung with much taste 
and feeling)--and my cousin, Mr. Mortimer, read 
some passages of our Christian poets. As he 
reads with taste and feeling, this was to me a 
great pleasiu-e, for I scarcely know a higher 
treat than beautiful poetry well read ; and the 
accomplishment is unfortunately very rare. A 
slight refreshment dosed the evening. I must 
not forget to tell you that family prayer was 
always solemnized night and morning ; and 
much did I enjoy those precious opportunities so 
refreshing to a solitary like myself. Mr. Mor- 
timer always read a portion of Scripture, and 
usually ma(i 0 a few most simple and impressive 
remarks upon it. And when the master of a 
household is able to do this, what an edifying 
and refreshing custom it is. I think there are 
many more who could do it, to the great bemefit 
of their families, if they would “ stir up the gift 
that is in them,” and overcome a diffidence winch 
is BO injurious. But to return to my^ narrative. 

After the reading the family all joined in sing- 
ing a hymn, and good and pleasant it was truly to 
hear so many sweet voices engaged in praising 
the God of all grace. A simj^e and devout 
prayer closed the service, which Mr. Mortimer 
took great ca:^:e not to make too long. 


Sunday morning was beautifi^y fine, though 
cold. At breakfast my cousin said to me, “ Hes- 
ter, you are, I know, a good walker ; will you 
like to walk to our place of worsliip to-day ? We 
have about a mile to go, and we always walk if 
it is fine enough, for i like my horses to rest, 
according to the commandment. But I have no 
hesitation in using them if needful ; sp if you 
would prefer riding, the pony chaise shall be got 
ready lor you.” 

“ I shidl like to walk much the best,” said I ; 
“you know I was brought up to that when 
young, and the feeling cleaves to me still.” And 
then I added, “ But do you not attend Dr. E.’s 
ministry ? he is so celebrated.” 

“It is more than two miles to where he 
preaches,” said Mr. IMortimer ; “ and if we went 
there we should be always obliged to use the 
carriage. I do not think it right, merely to 
gratify my taste, to do that. The minister on 
whom we attend is an excelleut man, and preaches 
the gospel faithfully, though he is not so talented 
as Dr. . ' “ 

I could not but approve my cousin’s reasons ; 
and we walked to the house of God — parents, 
children, and servants in company. Only those 
who were too young, and the needful attendants, 
remained at home. Our walk was delightful, 
for the sun was bright and cheering and the 
prospect extensive ; and when we reached the 
highroad, we saw many who, like ourselves, 
were going to worship. The service was hiter- 
esting and impressive ; and we listened to an 
excellent plain discourse. I was charmed to 
see the attention of the elder part of our young 
eople, and the quietness and propriety of be- 
aviour of the little ones. After the service, 
mauy friends spoke to us with kindly greetings ; 
and we returned to a simple meal. In the week 
my friends dined late, but on Sunday the whole 
family took an early dinner together. When 
we sat down to table, Mrs. Mortimer said to 
me : “ I am almost sorry to give you only a cold 
dinner to-day; but my husband said he was 
quite sure you would like us best to do as we 
usually do^ I begged she would not say a word 
of apology ; and Mr. Mortimer added : “ I hope, 
Hester, you w'ill not suppose that I think it 
uyrong for people to eat hot dinners on Sunday ; 
I certainly do not ; and were I so circumstanced 
as not to dine in comfort with my family on 
other days, I should perhaps ask my wife to let 
me do so on that ; but as this is not the case, I 
wish (and she does also) to lighten the domestic 
work as much as possible ; and we therefore 
make it a luncheon rather than a dinner, and 
this is more suitable for an afternoon service 
wffiich we are so old-fashioned as to attend. 

After the afternoon service, we all met 
together at tea, which on the Sunday was not 
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served up in ilie drawing-room, but set out on 
the largo table in the dining-room, and of a 
much more substantial kind than usual, in con- 
sideration of the early and slight diinior. Two 
of the young ladies had been attending the 
Sunday-school, and they had brought home with 
them some of their fellow teachers, which I 
found was a usual thing. The meal passed away 
very cheerfully ; Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer inquired 
a good deal about the school, and all the young 
people were very communicative about their 
classes. They told us what had betm tlic lessons 
for the day, and repeated many obsei-vations 
which had been made by a gentleman who was 
on a visit in the neighbourhood, and who had 
kindly given an address to the children. Othei 
suitable topics w ere introduced, and there was 
no lack of pleasant conversation. 

After tea Mr. M. said : “ I am always glad to 
see my young friends on Sunda)" ; but it is my 
rule that when they come they should take a 
part in our evening employim'nts. We are 
now going into the drawing-room to begin 
them and turning to me, he added : “ HesU r, 
you will, I hope, ieel quit(> at liberty to do as 
you please. The library is at your service, if 
you would like to be alone ; but if you will join 
us, we shall bo pleased to have your company.” 

“ Do pray come w*ith us, dear cousin,” said 
little Emily. I did not want any pressing, but 
anaw’-ered readily, that I should gladly 8j)end 
the evening with them. 

When we went into the room, 1 saw on the 
table the portfolio of Scripture pictures 1 have 
mentioned, and a stand for displaying them. 
What followed, however, shall bo described in 
my next paper. 


ENGLISH PEISONEES IN EEANCE. 
Amidst all the sorrow's and vices of mankind, 
war even not excepted, there is one alleviation 
that fails not to bring relief to the w'orst of 
evils. Eeligion can cheer the lieart of the 
prisoner, can soothe the coucli of pain and 
sickness, and support the sinking soul even 
amid the shades of death. The presence of God 
can make the dying bed 

“ Seem soft as downy pillows arc.” 

Not a few of our countrymen, now suffering 
imder the awful calamities of the fearful struggle 
at present wapng, have experienced, there 
is reason to believe, these consolations and this 
Divine relief. Can we not hope — and ought 
we not constantly to pray — that many of those 
who in the days of prosperity had remained 
ignorant of the true source of life and happiness, 
may find, amid sorrow and suffering, that peace 


which the world cannot impart — ^that out of death 
they may receive life, even that life which endures 
for evermore ? 

There may be some who, as they watch the 
progress of the events at present transpiring, are 
reminded of similar things that happened during 
the early years of their life, at the time of the 
great continental w'ar, when many of our 
countrymen w'ere detained in captivity by the 
tyranny of Napoleon, and some had to spend 
years of snflering and privation in tedious 
bondage. Then, too, onr ow'n prisons of war were 
filled with natives of various countries, and some 
efforts were made by those whose hearts yearned 
over the poor captives to relieve their distress, 
and to bring them acquainted with the things 
that belonged to tbeir eternal welfare. Many 
w'ero then first taught to read the Scriptures for 
th(‘msclv('s, and when they were released from 
^ captivity, carri(*d to their native tow'ns mid 
j villages the word of God, in their own languages • 

; yet but little to wdiat might liave been done, was 
; ettected. Now that we have again an opportu- 
; nity aftbrded ns to do good to the wfiundod and 
the prisoners of the ('iiemy, it is the solemn duty 
of the religious part of the community to do all 
I that ill them lies to turn it to account. As 
an encouragi'inent to them to do so, wc proceed 
to detail the following incident. 

Every one remembers the alarm and conster- 
nation that were felt vvben Buonaparte com- 
mitted that most surprising and atrocious act of 
tyranny — the detention of tb(‘ English w'bo 
were visiting Erance at the renew'al of the war 
in the beginning of the present century. Multi- 
tudes of innocent travellers were suddenly 
arrested at a time of peace, and Avitbont the 
slightest warning of coming danger found them- 
selves prisoners in a foreign land for an unknown 
]ieriod. Our countrymen, thus detained, Avere 
first stationed at I'^ontainblcau. Among tbeir 
number Avas a young clergyman, Avho Avas making 
his Aveddiug-tonr AA'ith his brid(', when the iron 
hand of Avar Avas laid on him and arrested his 
course. "VVlicn he looked around him, after tlio 
first bcAA'ilderment of surprise, lie found among 
his fellow prisoners persons of almost all ranks, 
and many of them very poor and distressed. A 
fcAV who had it in tlicir poAA^er to assist th(5 
most necessitous, after a time formed a regular 
plan of operation, and with active benevolence 
endeavoured to relieve, as much as possible, 
the Buftcrings of their poorer associates in 
calamity. Eood and clothing were provided, 
and schools opened for the children and those of 
the adults who needed instruction. Mr. Wolfe 
(our jjmung clergyman), anxious to contribute 
fe’s aid to the good work, conducted divine 
service at his lodgings, and was applying for 
leave to procure a suitable place of worship when 
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an order was suddenly received that tlie prisoners 
must instantly be removed to Verdun. Great 
was the consternation produced by this un- 
expected proceeding. All classes among the 
prisoners were troubled and at a loss in so 
sudden an emergency, and the poorer among 
them were in the greatest distress, having no 
means to provide for their necessities, nor to pay 
the debts which they liad incurred for lodgings, 
etc. To add to their perplexity, it was the 
depth of winter when they were called to travel 
so great a distance under such painful circum- 
stances. It was no wond('r that the inhabitants 
with whom they had lodged should be irritated 
at the ])Ocuniary loss that impended over them, 
and in some instances their vexation vented itself 
in ill-usage on the nnfortuuato prisoners. But 
there w^ere many casiis in uhich gn^at kindness 
and generosity were exhibited, accompaiii(‘d with 
that peculiar grace and didicacy which character- 
ize the Ereuch nation, and which, when they arc 
not carried away by the excitement of politics or 
religion, give so much cliarni to tlu'ir manners. 
Mr. Wolfe has recorded some pleasing examples 
that fell under his notice ; and these amiable 
traits form almost the only memorial on wliich 
the mind of a Christian cun look with satisfac- 
tion as he recalls scenes of warfare and mutual 
hostility. 

Mr. Wolfe soon found that the majority of 
the prisoners at Verdun were not persons under 
the influence of religion. Ho laboured assidu- 
ously for their spiritual welfare ; but his ministry 
was not rendered extensively useful among them, 
and indeed his own knowledge of Bivino truth ap- 
pears at tliis time to have been indistinct and 
limited. It was not till a later period that he 
adopt.ed that earnest and awakening stylo of 
preaching whicti was afterwards rendered so 
successful. }I aving no books, he as necessarily 
confined to tlio study of the Holy Scriptures in 
composing his sermons, and he said subseipiently 
that this w'as the means which was blessed by 
God to his own growth in knowledge and grace, 
so that he was gradually prepared for the work 
he eventually perfi)rined. 

In the year 1805, Mr. Wolfe, being allowed by 
tho Prench government to take the oilice of 
chaplain for British prisoners, removed to Givet. 
This nlace was his own choice, as he was per- 
mitted, in consequence of the appointment, to 
choose for Ins prison-house a dep6t where liis 
services were’ the most needed. Thither, with 
his wife and children (for he had become a father 
in the house of bondage), he repaired ; and soon 
he discovered that he had undertaken a task of 
greater difficulty and danger than he had antici- 
pated. It was a scene of the utmost physical 
ajid moral wretchedness and degradation. Of 
religion there was no appearance, except among 


some twenty poor IMctliodists, who were the 
objects of bitter hostility and persecution on 
account of their pious behaviour. The bodily 
condition of tho prisoners was wretched in 
the extreme : tlicy wanted the very necessaries 
of life, and were confined in a cramped and 
unhealthy situation; the only space allotted 
for their exercise being a slip of ground not 
more than ten paces in width, and exposed 
to the snii. In the hospital the captives were 
mixed with prisoners of other nations, and were 
in a shocking state of neglect, and covered with 
vermin. ISTot a single prisoner was allowed to 
leave the town, and it was almost impossible for 
them to receive remittances from their friends. 
So great was their distress that, unable tt) still 
the cravings of hunger, they were sometimes 
known to pick up the potato peelings that were 
thrown into the court and devour them ! All 
this misery seemed hut to harden them in vice, 
and the little money that did reach them was 
wasted in riot and drink, instead of being applied 
to necessary usc^s. No man cared for their 
souls ; and left as they were entirely to them- 
selves, none seeking to instruct or restrain them, 
cither by force or persuasion, the depot of Givet 
was at that moment one of the most reprobate 
places imaginable ! 

Such was the deifiorablo condition of the 
people for whose tcunporal and spiritual good the 
young pastor was desirous to labour. TVuly he 
needed lu'avenly help, and a strong and lively 
faith! Amid all these discouraging circum- 
stances, the (‘xcellcnt man, undaunted by the 
difliculties of his situation, commenced his plan 
of opt'rations. Prom the time of his arrival at 
Givet ho was looked on with an evil eye by the 
authorities, whose disgraceful extortions upon 
tlie poor prisoners ho immediately detected and 
endeavoured to check. They were enraged that 
lu‘ should s('ek to expose their malpractices, and 
loiuUy threatened to denounce him to the govern- 
ment, and have him sent to the dreaded fortress 
of the Bitche. For two years this continued, 
and during the whole of that time he says that 
he never went to bed without tlie impression 
upon his mind that ero the morning came he 
might be suddcmly marched off like a felon under 
some pretence of his enemies. These fears would 
probably have been realized in the end, for the 
rage of the officers increased, and they constantly 
laid traps for him ; hut, in tho course of time, a 
gradual change took place, through the blessing 
of God upon the preaching and faithful efforts 
of tho good man, and a great alteration was 
perceptible in tho conduct of the prisoners ; so 
that to drunkenness, disobedience, and treachery, 
succeeded sobriety, submission, and even cheer- 
fulness; and the men who had been false to 
e\'cTy idea of honour and truth became honour- 
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able and faithful to their engagements. Their 
word was as good as their bond; and the 
commandant and his people found the benefit of 
the improvement in their habits in the great 
alleviation of their duties of supervision. 

The folloiving particulars of this good work of 
grace are given in the words of Mr. Wolfe : — 
“ Though exposed to many difficulties and trials 
as to their temporal condution, in the spiritual 
concerns of these poor men I had abundant 
cause for thankfulness. On my first application 
for a place of worsliip, none could be had beyond 
a room which would not hold more than two 
hundred persons. This I procured for tho mo- 
.nent ; and what was wanting in accommodation 
was amply made up by the spirit which was 
manifested among the prisoners. The place was 
crowded to excess, and the blessing of God was 
with us. The schools, too, were established, 
and though we had at the early period of our 
captivity great difficulty in obtaining funds for 
all necessary objects, yet wo were able to carry 
on a system of education, W’hich, for extent, 
usefulness, and the rapid progress made by the 
instructed, was quite satisfactory. It is, in- 
deed, surprising at how small an expense a num- 
ber of persons, generally amounting to between 
four and five hundred, were taught to read and 
write, to go through the highest rules in arith- 
metic, navigation in its various branches, the con- 
struction of maps and charts, etc. Tho small sums 
^iven to those among them who were capable of 
mstructing their fellow prisoners, as masters or 
assistants, were very useful.’* 

The immediate results arising from this em- 
ployment of their time were highly beneficial. 
Their thoughts were diverted from dwelling 
upon their misfortunes, and the pernicious effects 
of idleness and discontent, which had been so 
injurious both in a moral and religious point of 
view, ceased to be seen. 

In the midst of these useful occupations, the 
excellent pastor, who superintended the whole, 
did not cease to use all his efibrts to direct 
their minds to the study of the Scriptures, and 
to the knowledge of the truth in Christ Jesus ; 
nor were his labours in vain in the Lord. He 
records, with grateful joy, tliat the hearts of 
many were opened to receive tho truth, and that 
some, advanced in years, learned for the first 
time to read, that they might study for them- 
selves the word of God. A great sensation was 
created in the prison. As might have been ex- 
pected, there were some who mocked, but there 
were also many whose hearts were opened to 
receive the words of everlasting life. Of these 
not a few continued faithful, and their instruc- 
tor, looking back on thitt time, said : “ I have 
not the least reason to doubt that the Lord ful- 
filled bis promise to those who sought him, and 


that, oven now, some have entered into his re&t, 
and others are still so running that they may 
obtain.” 

The influence of religious principle soon be- 
came so conspicuous in the conduct of these 
men, tliat a spirit of confidence towards them 
sprang up; and wliereaa they were formerly 
closely confined, tliey were now permitted to go 
at large, and even to enjoy themselves, in some 
instances, as w^orkmcn or servants. It was 
observed that the religious men differed from 
the other prisoners in respect of honour and 
truthfulne8.s, and th(‘y were treated accordingly. 

At length, Mr. Wolfe succeeded in procuring 
a more commodious place for a chapel, when 
as m.any as were inclined had free opportunity 
to enjoy the n»eaiis of grace. The disinterested 
pastor was very anxious that they should att(?nd 
his ministrations from no feeling of constraint 
and from no hm)e of gain ; and this he plainly 
made known. Yet the congregation increased; 
and those who began to show hopeful rnarlis of 
a true change of h(*art were very rarely found to 
relapse into their forni(*r w^ays. The ordinances 
of baptism and tlie Lord’s supper were adminis- 
tered. “ I shall never forget,” said Mr. Wolfe, 
“the first sacranumt I administered in the bar- 
racks. The number of communicants was about 
fourteen, chiefly old men; most of them had 
never before attendc’d at the holy table; per- 
haps some had never been in a place of worship 
in their lives. 1 came to tlie d('p5t. 1’liey 
could not restrain tlujir feelings, and most of 
them were in tears tlic whole time.” 

But tho number of communi(;ants speedily 
increased. Tim spirit of inquiry spread; and 
hundreds wer(‘ awakened to thoughtfulness; 
gradually the work progressed, until, at length, 
during the latter part of Mr. Wolfe’s stay 
among them, about- two hundred were in church 
fello\\ship. The depot was a very large one; 
sometimes the nun)bi*r of prisoners amounted to 
fifteen hundred. Pormerly there was not a 
room where a man could have gone on his knees 
to prayer without personal danger of abuse and 
violence. Now there was not one in which 
some were not pious men ; and everywhere peace 
and quiet were In pt. Mr. AVolfo gives many 
pleasing particulars touching the conduct and 
progress of tins infant church; but there is not 
space to speak of them here. 

At length, after a period of nine- years spent 
in captivity, Mr. Wolfe obtained his release. 
At first he liad some scruple in seeking his 
liberty, as his ministry had been so abundantly 
blessed ; but the claims of his growing family, 
his pecuniary affairs, and other considerations, 
determined him to do so. He obtained at first 
a three months* furlough upon parole; and 
coming with his fhmily to En^and, he procured 
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Ilia liberty before the expiration of the quarter. 
It was not till many long years after (1830), that 
he published his narrative, “ On the Habits of 
tlie English Prisoners in Prance to which he 
appended a sort of retrospection of the whole, 
concluding with this satisfactory stateitieht: — 
“ In reviewing the state of the prisoners ih 
Prance, I joy^ly lay hold of the protilise, dtid 
look forward to the time when I shall rejoice in 
I'ternal happiness with some who then were first 
impressed with the value of eternal things. 
8omo I have met with who still continue stead- 
fast in the faith. While I am writing, I receive 
a letter from one who, after returning home, 
and passing setfenteen years in the busy scehes 
of a London, house of trade, is still fighting the 
good fight df faith. I cannot doubt that the 
same grace is continued to, and increased in, 
others, of whom I have not heard. Por some of 
oim poor fellows I liave been able to procure 
situations in this country, which their instruc- 
tion in Givet rendered them capable of, and to 
which their good conduct recommended them ; 
and I have been informed of many Avho arc now 
occupying stations exc(‘edingly superior to their 
original prospects in life, having been taught 
even to read during their captivity as prisoners 
of war in Prance.” 

Do we not see in these particulars how great 
a blessing is the religion of Christ, and how, 
under the most disadvantageous circumstances, 
it pleases God to bless the zealous, believing 
efibrts of his people to do good ? Are we not 
encouraged by all such past experiences to hope 
that God will still ])rosper tho endeavours that 
are made under similar emergencies ? 

At present our own pastors and chaplains aro 
engaged among our sick and wounded soldiers, 
jind among our prisoners, in the same work of 
faith and love as Mr. Wolfe and his friends at 
Givet; and the accounts which have from time 
to time been received, through letters and in 
other ways, encourage the belief that their en- 
deavours are blessed, and that their ministrations 
aro eagerly desired and accepted. 


A SAPE EESTING-PLACE. 

It is not every resting-place that is safe. Bun- 
yan’s pilgrims, Christian and Hopeful, got shut 
up in a miserable dungeon for tnree days and 
nights, without a bit of bread, or drop of drink, 
or light, through sitting down and Ming asleep 
in a meadow belonging to GKant Peapair. And 
Christian just saved his companion from a fatal 
error after this, when he reminded him of tho 
6&ution givfen them by a shepherd, that they 
mpBt not tak^ repose upep the enclptoted ^ouna. 
Htter experience has often confirmed tHs good 


advice ; and every one ought to bo careful as to 
where atld wlieu he rests. Best, however, is as 
necessary as labour. We cannot labour long 
without itj and therefore the Creator and Pather 
of mfen his provided plenty of means for its en 
joymeint. , 

Even those great giant rocks, over which the 
peasants and poor travellers in mountainous 
countries are obliged to climb, have many a 
hollow scooped out by the agencies of nature, in 
which they can take rest, and be safe too. Some 
of these may be seen in Sivitzerland. There tho 
labouring population, in fbUoVing their callings, 
especially those i;^ho caHy goods through the 
hilly districts, oft^n have to mount heights vary- 
ing from 2000 to SOtXl fedt, in all weathers. Let 
it be remembfered that 2000 feet is nearly five 
times the height Of St. Paul’s cathedral in 
London; ahd th«n some idea may be formed of 
the toil itbieli these wayfarers must undergo. 
They could never do it, if the God who formed 
these steeps had not made resting-places ready 
for tlicm. And these are most admirably adapted 
to their use. In the pass of the Gemmi, a per- 
pendicular mountain of more than 20()0 feet, 
ascended by a zig-zag path scratched on its side 
about half-way up, the solid rock overhangs tho 
route. In winter, this is a sure retreat when 
tho traveller hears the movement of any ava- 
lanche or loose rock coming down fj*om above. 
If lie can only get under this cavity, ho is per- 
fectly secure. In summer, it is a most delight- 
ful spot for a halt. Tho heat is usually strong 
in the middle of the day, as refiected upon you 
from tlie face of the seemingly endless wall of 
adamant, along which you pass. A^ory often in 
tho ascent you have wiped your forehead, and 
wished for a shelter from the burning beams, and 
when at length you reach this cool retreat, you 
wish you could stay there always ; and there, 
indeed, is the place to take out your Bible, and 
read the words of Isaiah : “ And a man shall he 
as an hiding-place from the wind, and a covert 
from the tempest; as rivers of water in a dry 

I dace, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
and.” 

Tliere is a close correspondence between the 
Bible and nature. Most of the prophets appear 
to have been lovers of natuM scenery, and the 
Spirit who inspired them taught them to make 
use of the landscapes around them as furnishing 
the most beautiful and striking emblems ot 
divine truth. This was especially the case when 
they were speaking about the coming Christ. 
Many of the most interesting objects that the 
eye saw in earth and sky, formed appropriate 
types of the Desire of all nations. Aid so God 
has constructed his book in such a manner that 
its truths may easily connect themselves with 
the daily scenes in which we move. 
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“ The shadow of a great rock” gives ua Isaiah’s 
idea of the rest and safety which a sinner may 
find in Christ. We are sometimes weary with a 
burden on the conscience. This is one of the 
heaviest of all burdens ; and there is no true 
relief from it, imtil it is carried to Christ. He, 
as a great sheltering rock, stands over us to 
shield us from the punishment due to our sins. 
As tlie projection in the Gemini wards off the 
boulders loosened by the tci^est, so has Christ 
stood before the justice of Grod for us, and has 
suffered that we might escape. Let the restless 
conscience cast its load uj)on him, and so find 
peace. “ He W'as wounded for our trans- 
gressions, he was bruised for our iniquities ; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him, and 
with his stripes we are healed.” 

Many grow tired with a load of care. “ Times 
are hard.” Provisions are dear. Work does not 
pay as you hoped it would ; and then you are 
anxious about to-morrow. Or an ilbioss comes, 
and throws you back. Or your child is sick, and 
you watch day and night with weary eyes, afraid 
how it will end. Or trade has gone wrong lately, 
and the future makes you tremble. The world 
seems to use you badly, and you are faint-hearted 
with the long, long effort to rise;, while you can 
scarcely keep from sinking. You think you 
must ^ve up altogether, and struggle no more, 
but yield to despair. You want rest. Jesus 
says, “ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.” You 
must go under the shadow of the great Kock. 
Throw your care upon Christ. He rules over all 
things. He feeds the birds, and clothes the 
flowers. Ho will take care of you. To believe 
this, is to be at rest. 


I It is hard work to strive against sin. You know 
it is wrong. You w’ant to avoid it. It grieves 
you to find that you have jdolded to it. You 
resolve again to overcome it. Yet you Icani 
more still of your weakness. You arc like the 
mountaineer who has a great height to reach 
with a great weight on his back. It constantly 
pulls him downward ; and though he goes plod- 
^ je 8carc(dy seems to get any further. 
You want rest. Kot that, in this case, it will do 
I to sit down or stand still. Best is needed in the 
form of strength. An eagle can do with scarcely 
an eftbrt what all our power could never accom- 
plish. And you want to “ moimt up with wings 
as eagles, to run and not be weary, and walk and 
not faint.” Now you must get power from 
Christ to do this, and by his refreshing grace he 
will be “ as rivers of water in a dry place.” 
“ They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength.” 

An awful tempest ■will descend upon this earth 
before tlu‘ transactions of time are closed. “ The 
day of the Lord w'ill come as a thief in the night ; 
in the which the heavens shall pass away -w’ith a 
great noise, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat ; the earth also, and the works that 
are therein, shall be burned up.” In that dread 
day there will be but one safe refuge. Those 
only who have cast themselves upon Christ as 
their Saviour, will be safe. Header ! no storm 
will ever hurt you if you are found resting under 
the shelter of the Sinner’s Priend ! 

Thee£ is many a wounded heart without a contnte spirit. 
The ice may be broken into a thouaand pieces, it is still 
ice; but expose it to the beams of the Sun of Righteoua- 
ness, and then it will melt.—. 




THE PULPIT TN THE 
FAMILY. 

A MAIT GEEATLY BELOTED. 


0 Daniel, a man greatly beloviHl.”— x. 11. 

5 E of tlio great excellences of Scrip- 
tn *0 IS, tliat it points out to us the path 
of duty, not only by precept, hut hy 
m# example. Not to mention the perfect 
])atlorii of a holy lift), which it set.s before us 
ill the character and conduct of Christ, it pre- 
sents to our view men of lilrc passions with 


either in this world or the next. Hence it 
becomes a matter of infinite importance for us 
to know how this iirivilego is to be obtained. 
This knowledge wo may easily acquire, from an 
attentive consideration of the life and conduct 
of Daniel. We know from infallible testimony 
that he was greatly beloved ; and have therefore 
every reason to conclude that all Avho resemble 
him will enjoy the love and favour of God. Let 
us then carefully examine his character, and 
ascertain, if possible, why ho was so greatly 
beloved by his Creator. 

The first thing in his character which deserves 


ourselves, in almost every possible variety of our attention is his early piety, Like Josiah, 
situation; and while it urges us, hy the most though ho v as very young when carried eaj)tive 
jiowerful motives, to hocomc followers of those to Babylon, yet even then he appears fi'om his 
wiio, hy faith and patience, now inherit the conduct to have been emim'ntly pious. He 
jiromiscs, it clearly describes the way which must therefore, like Josiah, have begun at a 
led them to glory; and teaches us, by their very tender ago to scfk afh'r the Lord God of 
example, in what manner to discharge the duti(‘s, his fathers. At a period of life when most 
support the trials, and overcome the temptations, young persons are wholly engrossed by follies 
of our probationary state. and trifles, and know nothing of spiritual and 

Of those whose characters are f.hus recorded divine things, he was well acejuainted with the. 
for our imitation, fcAv, if any, will bo found law of God; and, though a child in years, was a 
superior to Daniel. His life, as described in man in knowledge aud understanding. This 
Scripture, app('ars to h(‘ without bhmiish. He remembrance of his Creator in the days of his 
is almost the only eminent saint iliero men- >ouih, Avhen mankiud generally forget liim, was 
tioned of whom no fault is recorded. Nor was doubtless one among other things which gave 
his character for goodness merely of the negative him so distinguished a place in the divine favour; 
kind. Even during his life, he was placed hy for God’s language to his creatures is, “I love 
Jehovah himself in the same rank with Job aud them that love me.” 


Noah — men (uninent in their day for faith and 
piety. In addition to this infallible t(‘stimony j 
ill his favour, we find him, once aud again, ! 
addressed by an angel, as a man peculiaidy dear 
to God. “O man greatly beloved,” says he, fear 
not; peace bo unto thee; bo strong, yea, bo 
strong.” The same title is given him in our 
text, by one who appears to have been the Son 
of God. “ I lifted up my eyes, aud looked,” 
says the prophet, “ and behold a c(;rtaiii man 
clothed in linen, w'hoso loins wi're- girded with 
fine gold of Uphaz. His body also was like the 
beryl, and his face as the ajipearanee of lightning, 
aud his eyes as lamps of fire, aud his arms and ; 
his foet like in colour to polished brass, and tlu- 
voice of bis words like the voice of a multitude. 

And he said unto me, 0 Daniel, a man 

greatly beloved, understand the words that I 
speak unto thee, and stand upright; for unto 
ihet am 1 now sent.” 

My friends, nothing is more indispensably 
necessary to the welfare of all creatures than ] 
the favour of their Creator. To he greatly : 
beloved of God is the highest honour and 
happiness to which wo can pogeibly attain, 


Another trait in th(' character of Daniel, 
deserving our attention, is thti caution, zeal, and 
resolution whicli lie displayed in keeping him- 
self unspotted from tlie world. This, the apostle 
James informs us, is an essential part of pure 
aiid undefilcd religion ; and for this Daniel w^as 
I highly distinguished. When carried to Babylon, 
he, with a few companions — children in whom 
■was no blemish, hut w ho were well-favoured and 
skilful in all -wisdom, cunning in knowledge, 
j understanding scienci', and possessing ability 
I to si and in the king’s presence — were selected 
j from the other captives, and taken into the 
' j'oyfil palace, that they might acquire the learn- 
i]ig and language of the Chaldeans. In this 
situation, the king appointed them a daily pro- 
vision of his own meat, and of the wu'ne which 
he drank ; so nourishing them for three years, 
that, at the end thereof, they might stand before 
the king. But Daniel purposed in his hearjb 
tluit he would not defile himself with the king’s 
Tm^at. Various reasons might induce him to 
adopt this resolution. He might do it from love 
of country and his fellow captives, with a view 
to show his sorrow for their calamities. Ho 
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could say with Nehcniiah, “ Why should not my 
counteiuuice be sad ? why should 1 indulge iny 
appetite in feasting when the city and place ot 
iny father’s sepulchres lieth waste, and the gates 
liereof are burned with lire ? If I forget thee, 
(J Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cuiiniug: if I do not remember thee, let my 
toJigue clenve to the roof of my mouth ; if I 
prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” For a 
Jew to be joyful W’hen his nation was thus 
smarting under the judgments of lieaveu, was 
not only unsuitable and improper, but highly 
displeasing to God : for we find in tin; prophet 
Amos, a woe denounced against those who eat 
the lambs out of the flock, and the calves out of 
the stall, and drink wine in bowls, in a time of 
public calamity, but are not grieved for the 
afflictions of Joseph A regard to his country, 
and to this threatening, might possibly have 
some influence in producing Daniel’s resolution 
not to defile himseu with the king’s meat. But 
it was, more probably, from a principle of obe- 
dience to the divine law. You nf*ed not be told 
that, by the law, the Jews were strictly forbidden 
to eat certain animals which were used for food 
among the heathen ; and that all kinds of food 
which had been previously offered in sacrifice to 
idols were considered by tlicm as unclean. Had 
Daniel shared in the king’s provision, he would 
have been under the necessity of eating, not 
only meats which had been offered to idols, but 
neats which were absolutely forhiddtm by the 
law of Moses. He, therefore, resolved not to 
defile himself by partaking of it ; but to live 
only on herbs and water. If wo consider the 
circumstances of his situation, wc shall find 
reason to admire the firmness, zeal, and ten- 
derness of conscience, displayed in this resolu- 
tion. In age, he was but a child. The royal 
delicacies which he was invited and even com- 
manded to partake of, would doubtless have 
been highly gratifying to his appetite ; and he 
might easily have invented many plausible ex- 
cuses for enjoying them. He might liave 
pleaded that he was a captive, and under ob- 
ligation to obey those into whose power 
Providence had thrown him. He might have 
pleaded that by refusing to partake of the king’s 
meat, he should bring upon himself mu<di ridi- 
ule and reproach, and perhaps expose himself 
to severe punishment. Ho might have pleaded 
that the Jewish ceremonial law was not intended 
to be binding in a foreign country ; and that 
since he was among the Chaldeans, be was under 
the necessity of complying with their manners 
mid customs. With much less plausible excuses 
than these do young persons, in general, satisfy 
themselves for complying with the sinful customs 
and manners of the wotld. But Daniel, not- 
withstanding his tender age, had sufficient firm- 


ness of mind to reject them. Be the consequence 
what it might, ho was determined to maintain 
{iis integrity, and to preserve himself Unspotted 
in the midst of a luxurious court and Ensnaring 
examples. Thus he early began to deiijr ungod- 
liness, and every worldly lust, and to litb soberly 
and temperately, presenting his body ^ a living 
sacrifice, holy and acceptable to Gdd. This 
conduct, doubtless, had a tendency to secure the 
divine favoui*, and to render him a man greatly 
beloved by his Creatoi’. It proved that he was 
not ashamed of his religion, his country, or his 
God ; and that, like Moses, he chose rather to 
suffer affliction with the j)eople of God, than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. 

A third remarkable trait in the character of 
Daniel, is the holy indifibrenee and contempt 
with wfflieh he looked down on worldly honoui*, 
wealth, and applause. We have already seeji 
how little he valued, even in his youth, those 
worldly, sensual pleasures by which the young 
are so often fascinated and ensnared. As little 
did he value wealth and honour. Though he 
was of royal descent, and though he had, from 
I his infancy, been educated in courts where re- 
I ligion was neglected, God dishonoured, and the 
world idolized as the one thing needful ; and 
though he possessed, in tlio court of J3abylon, 
every possible opportunity and advantage foi* 
acquiring riclies and honours, yet he seems to 
have overcome all these temptations, and to have 
considered all these ensnaring objects, for whieli 
milli(ms barter their souls, as trifles unworthy of 
his pursuit. It is true, he obtained both riches 
and honours ; hut it is no less true that he never 
sought them. Tliey came to him unasked and 
undesired. He evidently appears to have pre- 
ferred a calm, retired, huinblt* station, to all that 
kings and courts could give. Witness tlie manner 
in ^vhich he treated the inonarchs under whose 
government Ijo lived. Instead of flattering 
them, as did others, and as he would have done 
had he aimed to secure their favour, he never 
failed to reprove them for their sins, when a 
favourable opportunity was oftered him. Heai* 
with what boldness he reproved the proud Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the most powerful monarch on earth. 
“ Break off thy sins,” says he, “ by righteousness, 
and thine iniquities by showing mercy to the 
poor.” This was strange language to the cars 
of a prince who was accustomed to hear nothing 
but the most extravagant praises and flatteries, 
and who was never addressed by his subjects 
without their prostrating themselves before him. 
With the same holy zeal and fortitude did he 
reprove the impious Belshazzar. When he offered 
to clothe Daniel in scarlet robes, adorn his neck 
with a chain of gold, and make him the third 
ruler in the kingdom, he replied, with a holy con- 
tempt for these glittering trifles, “ Let thy gjfts 
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be to tlwself, and give thy rewards to another. Lord God by prayer and supplication, with 
Thou, 0 Belshazzar, hast not humbled thine fasting, and sackcloth, and ashes ; and in the 
heart, though thou knewest all that befel thy performance of these duties he sometimes spent 
lather,^ for nis pride ; but thou hast lifted up the greater part of every day for weeks together, 
thyseli against the Lord ol heaven, and the God Since God loves those who love him, we cannot 
in whose hands thy breath is thou ha^t not wonder that a man whose fervent love for his 
glorified.” This evidently is not the language Maker led him so frequently and constantly to 
of a man of the world, who wished for the riches the mercy-scat, should be greatly beloveti in 
and honours which kings bestow on their return. 


favourites. No ; it is tho independent language 
of a man crucified to the world, and regardless 
of what that world could bestoAv. This trait in 
his character was indispensably necessary to 
render him beloved by his Maker ; for we ari‘ 
expressly assured that the love and friendshi]) 
of the world are enmity with God. 

Another part of Dariicra cliaract(5r wliich we 
are called to notice, is his exemplary ])iety and 
devotion. He was emphatically a man of prayer. 
Though he lived in tho midst of the tumult, 
noise, and confusion of a court, and during a 
great part of his lifo had almost the sole di- 
rection of tho counsels and offices of a powc'rful 
nation, which must necessarily involve him in an 
ocean of business, cares, and perplexities ; yet 
ho daily found much more time for secret prayer 
than many Christians can find at the present 
day, W'ho have nothing but their own private 
concerns to engage their attention. He never 
pleaded, as an excuse for neglecting this duty, 
that his body was too much wearied, or his 
mind too much })erplexed by constant care and 
fatigue, to perforin it. No ; Avbatcvor obstacles 
might oppose it, or however loudly necessary 
business might demand bis attention, ho prayed 
to God regularly three times in a day ; and ho 
would mucli sooner have thought of neglecting 
his daily food and sleep, than of omitting tlu'se 
accustomed devotional exercises. He lived, in 
this rcsj)ect, like a man who knew that bis soul 
needed daily refreshment, as well as his body ; 
and who felt that, witliout God, ho could do 
nothing. Praying was not Avith him an idle 
form, a heartless ceremony, or a duty performed 
merely to quiet his conscience. No ; it Avas his 
joy and delight ; it was the very life of his soul ; 
and with almost as much ease might the sun be 
turned from his course, as ho from his daily 
approaches to the throne of grace. Even the 
commands of the king, and the certainty of being 
cast into the den of lions, could not, for one 
moment, deter him from the performance of this 
duty. My friends, do you love prayer thus 
fervently and sincerely ? How often, think you, 
would you approach the throne of grace, if your 
way to it lay through a den of lions ? 

in addition to the prayers which Daniel offered 
up, three times in a da^, he fi:e(]^uently set apart 
seasons for more especial attention to this duty. 
He set his face, as he expresses it, to seek the 


['ro be coiiUtiued.J 


A SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS. 

When all the busy cares of day were pass’d, 

And tho broad setting sun was sinking fast, 

Far from the noisy dm cf men retired, 

1 sought the calm seclusion 1 admm'd ; 

And in a deep sequestered secret bower, 

During the cool and sweetly silent hour, 

With eager heart I read the moral page, 

To store up maxims that might sweeten age. 

At length, when day’s illusive views were fled, 
(Retir’d for needful rest upon my bed) 

Soon as soft slumbers lulled me in repose. 

The following vision to my fancy rose. 

Beneath a lofty beech’s rev’rend shade, 

\Vho.se mos.s-growu boughs o’er-canoj.ied the glade, 
Where hanging willows wav’d with soleiuii grace, 
Ami shed a pleasing .sadness o’er the place ; 

Beside a silent water’s rushy brink, 

In pensive mood, I sat me down to think. 

Much on the miseries of life I mus’d ; 

How oft poor man, by foolish hopes abus’d, 

(His life one constant scene of toil and pain) 

Finds all his searches after bliss are vain ; 

And a.s I pored upon tho book below, 

“ Oh happiness !” I sigliod, “ 1 fain would know 
Tliy hid retreat, that, free from that fell strife 
Wliich so embitters all surroundiiig lifo, 

1 might each plea.sure seize, and miss each woe, 

And nothing here but constant sweetness know ; 
Nor lot an hour iinliless’d pass by, but all 
With pleasure loaded, and unmixed with gall ; 

But ah! no such delights for me remain.” 

For this, for this, al.is ! I sighed in vain. 

While thus I mus’d, a splendid fonn appeared ; 
Her soft and smiling looks luy fancy cheer’d. 

And to the sullen gloom which ruled my heart, 
She said, or sweetly seemed to say, “ Depart !” 

Her spai-kling eyes with softest lustre play’d. 

And sweet sensiitions to my heart convey'd. 

A downcast, modest, and attractive grace, 

Dwelt on each feature and o’erspread lier face. 
Smooth were her accents, languishing Jier ah’, 

And all her manner elegantly fair. 

Smiling, she cried; “ I come thy gloom to cure ; 
Haste! follow me, and happiness is sure; 

My skill shall bid thy ev’ry sorrow cease. 

Soothe all thy cares, and tune thy soul to peace. 
Avoid ambition — splendour of an hour, 

The slipp’ry summit of unbounded power. 

Envy not him whose brow yon gem adorns, 

For ov'ry crown is lined throughout with, thorns j 
With me shalt thou thy future hours employ, 

In one continued scene of rapturous joy. , 

Pause not a moment; happiness is mine; 

Come, follow me, and aU its eharms sr« thins.*' 
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I rose, ouainnurM with her soft address, 
liager the* promis'd blossiugs to possess. 

When lo ! a still small voice assail’d my ears — 
“Trust not the alluring form which Pleasure wears; 
h’;d.so are hor joys, iind her endearments vain; 

Though seeming sweet, they load to certain pain; 
Smooth though hor words, deceitful in the end; 

Be 'wise, and to luy counsels sage attend. 

Is happiness the object of pureuit? 

Then sink not to the level of a brute. 

Shall man, for noblest purposes design’d, 

Form'd in the likeness of th’ Eternal Mind — 

Shall ho extinguish all Ins heavenly fire. 

Debase his bu-th, and wallow in the mire? 

Oh shame ! Degenerate moital, ope thine eyes, 

Nor think with Pleasure dwells th' exalted prize. 

Yet, if thou’rt bent the desp’rato hope to trj, 

And her false charms still revel in thy eye, 

Go on, till thou by sad experience find 
Her richest joys but leave disgust behind. 

But if thou wiser ai*t, content to slum 
Those rocks on which so many are undone; 

The heav’nly ble.ssing shall thy cares control, 

Fit only for the cultivated soul. 

Trace learning’s How’ry paths, with studious care, j 
For they alone the way to bliss declare ; 

With calm philosophy thy passions quell, 

And bid each meaner appetite fnrowoll: 

While science’ mystic way thy hours employs. 

The soul shall banquet on ethereal joys. 

Direct thy future conduct hy my plan, 

I’m Reason, faithful guide to erring man.” j 

Caught hy hor promises, with joy I criod: — 

“ Oh sovereign Reason! thou .shalt i)e my guide; 

O’er the vast hold of knowledge, while i stray, 

Be thou the guiding stiir to mark my ^say. 1 

'riiou, from thick tilm.s shalt deal* my clouded e} es, I 
And make me happy, as thou niak’st mo wise.” 

With joy elated, certain of succes.^, 

Her steps I trod, in search of happines-s. 

Through many fi toilsome track she led me on. 

From mom to eve, from eve to morning sun; 

And as with pain our tedious course we bent, 

Hop« fill’d nxy heart, and iiromis’d rich content. 

Iso path, howe’er obscure, to her was strange; 

./Ul things, she said, were subject to her range. | 

With faith implicit, I her course pursued ; 

Yet dithcultioh still wore unsubdued; 

Into each sidelong path she tui'iied her view. 

Searching for ever, still for something now, 

Too proud to own she trod forbidden ground. 

Though di.sappointments multiplied aiouud ; 

And often turn’d her circling feet about 
To the sumo spot from whence we first set out. 

At length, advanc’d u])on a dreary wild, i 

On whose rough face no cheering sun had smil’d, 
Thick hanging mist obscured the light of day, ' 

On every side a thousand dangers lay, 

And not a track to point the likely way. 

When so much anxious search ami toil were spent. 

To gain the long-sought object — true content, 

My guide’s best pow’ra witli sad surprise I found 
Wert) to a very scanty limit bound; 

'I’oo self-sufficient, yet, alas ! was she 
Tilt! proper limits of her pow’rs to see. 

At length, compell’d, she stopji’d : perplexed in mi 
1 turn'd, and lo 1 my boasting guide was blind. 
Amaz’d, distracted, filled with wild desjjair, 

Ju vain 1 beat my breast, and tore my hair; 

No gleam of hope the desert ^irospect choor’d, 

And ghastly forms on ev’ry side appear’d. 


Feeble and d.irk, oppress’d with barsting grief, 

“Oh, gracious Heaven!” I cried, “afford relief; 

In kind compassion, send some friendly hand 
To lead my footsteps from this dreary land.” 

I spake, and lo ! the dusky clouds were rent, 

A sudden radiimco spread tho firmament ; 

Far and more far retir’d th’ oppressive night, 

And hcav’n’s wide arch was wrapped in glorious light. 
Behold! high-seated on a silver throne, 

Tho fairest of the hcav’nly train came down; 

She seem’d th’ Eternal Father’s lovehc.st child, 

And on her brow such sweet conijihicence biml'd, 
With tender pity mix’d, and mercy mild. 

With blooming laurel were her tresses crown’d. 

And circling 8t}u*s their splendours darted round ; 
l^^ill on her breast a glorious sun ap).»ear’d, 

Aloft in air a bloody cross she rear’d ; 

In her right hand au open book she held, 

And bade me read the blessings tliere reveal’d; 

Her left a bitiueh of peaceful i)alm embrac’d, 
Beiie.ith h<*r feet were e.irthly glorie.s placed ; 
Crowns, seoptres, diamonds, tUTCui pearls, mul gold, 
Sj»urn’d aud neglected, m <‘onfusioij roll’d. 

She i*ose, and waved the mystic jiurple sign, 

With step majestic, dignity divine 
Smiling, ^.llo seized my trembling ])alm, and said . 
“Hush’d he thy sigh.s' be all thy griefs allay’d! 
From sorrow’s harsh domains I set thee free ; 
Renounce thy learned pride and follow me. 

Reason conceited, ever prone to stray, 

Without my aid can never find the way; 

Her bounded ])o\ver (for oarihly things prepar’d; 

Has boldly to the heights celestial dar’d, 

And in fal.M* ways too often leads her train ; 

Wh*» trust alone to her will find their tru.st i.*) vaii 
But lo ! the gracious God of love rcvctils 
Mercy supreme, which sure salvation seals 
To ev’ry humble soul that in tlie ways 
Of faith and holiiies.s his love embrace.” 

With gentle force my willing steps she bent, 

Aud clown a steep declivity W’c went ; 

Tho way was sli})pery, but lay careful guide 
Sustain’d luy stejis, nor suffered mo to slide ; 

And oft, when fainting undenieatli my toil, 

She hoam’d rich comf(»rt m a giMcIous smile. 
Encourag’d by this kind iissidiiou.s care, 

I .Msked tho iiaim* of the eele.stial fair; 

With kind coiuidaeeuce, and a look benign, 

Wliieh clieur’d my heart, sho answer’d, ‘‘ draco Di- 
vine ;” 

And added: “ From the Eternal Fatlier’s throne 
"Fwas Jesus’ intercession sent me down. 

While thou through error’s mazy path hast strayed, 
Thy every step with pity I survey’d ; 

I knew thy toils in soareli of liuppinesa, 

.'■^aw' all thy w'oo, and felt thy deep distress ; 

Soon an thy suit hiul gain’d the Almighty’s ear, 
Fondly impatient to clispel thy care, 

I stood prepar’d w’ith iastant haste to fly 
And bring th’ iinjilored assistance from the sky. 
’J’hcn sweetly spake tho high exalted Sou — 

‘Father! Oh let thy loving ivill be done! 

Hast tln)u not given all those souls to me 
Who seek from false clolnsiou to get free? 

I claim my own ; lot Grace Dirinc descend, 

Aud tell him Jesus is tlio sinner’s friend; 

Ah ! let her lead his wand’ ring steps aright, 

And clear from earthly films his clouded night; 
Direct his progress through faith’s hallow’d ground, 
Aud show him where true happiness is found.’ 

The Father smiled, and all the heavenly choirs 
Instant to boundless mercy struck their lyres; 
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His loftiest strains each raptured sorfi^h sung, 

In high response the heavenly mansions rung, 

Ecstatic raptui’es fill’d the courts above, 

And ev’ry angel soul o’erflow’d with love. 

With sweet delight 1 now thy guide become. 

To load thee safely to that happy home, 

Where thy long-sought-for happiness is found, 

And richest undecay iug joys abound. 

And now no more thy toilsome search shall fail; 
Through sweet humility’s luxuriant vale, 

The path is plain to where the dwelling stands, 

A building fair, not raised by morttd hands, 
Favoured by God, by men but seldom found, 

Who still will stray through jiridcj’s deceitful ground, 
And follow phantoms which before them fiy, 

Mock at their grasp, or in possession di« 

Though still deluded, they their course renew, 

And find, each day, fresh follies to pursue. 

See, where the sjicred walls appear in sight, 

I point thy way ; pursTJc the path aright; 

Each winding way with sti-ictcst caution shun, 
press forward till the glorious prize be won. 

Marked in this sacred i>age, the holy way 
Is clearly seen; do thou the track obey; 

So shalt thou surely reach the hapi)y land. 

(She smil’d and gave the volume to my hand.) 

Me, now no longer does high Heav’u permit 
Thus visibly to lead thy willing feet ; 

Ihit ce;use thy doubts, dispel thy evei’V fear, 

For though invisible, luy aid is near; 

Yet know, ere thou shalt gain tlu' happy dome. 

And gladly call the blissful seat thy home, 

A thorny path with patience must bo trod ; 

Though Boinctinies rough, it leads thee to tliy God. 
But peace celestial will its power display, 

And with sincerest comforts strew thy way ; 

Then thou slialt be no more a prey to care, 

'fhy Father’s l<*ve shall guard thee from each snare. 
And faith in him shall give a true repo-st*, 

And make thee fearless of terrestrial woes ; 

With fervent love tliy holy breast shall glow, 

While resignation sweetens all below; 

No conscious guilt shall agitato thy breast, 

And heaven shall largely give its proiuiseil rest. 
(Such are the joys ivliieh crowd lleligion’s road. 

And bless the souls that humbly serve their God. 
Such are their lives; more joytul still their end. 

Tlio consolations of their heavenly Friend, 

In rich abundance, then upon them shine, 

And prove tlioir cheering energy divine : 

Till when the mandate comes for thoir release. 

Kind angels waft them to eternal peace.” 

She spake, and vanished from uiy raptured sight. 
Now morn drew back the cuitiiin of the night. 

And leaden sleep relaxed its heavy reign. 

I woke, and rose to worldly care again, 

But found these truths upon my heart impress’d : — 
“No real transport fires the guilty breast, 

No sublunary joys can fill a mind 
For hoav’n and immoidality design’d: 

Nor can unaided Keason’s little lino 

Trace all the height and depth of love divine.” 


THE BED LETTEB. 

The widow Q-eharty’s cabin was situated in a 
deep glen, through which there ran a little stream 
as clear as crystal. It had once been a happy 
home for a large family ; but the famine came, 
and Micky Geharty died; and, after him, his 


eldest son Tim, and then little Mary and Peggy, 
and all that remained were the w^idow and three 
children. Micky Geharty had wasted away for 
some time before he died, and at last became so 
thin from famine that, as he himself expressed 
it, “ Sure there’s only tlie bones of me to go 
hut while he thus wasted in the outward man, 
he was becoming stronger and healthier in his 
soul than he had ever been before. Jim Dow- 
ling, the Scripture rc'ader, had pointed out to 
him, from an Irish Bible, how entirely the 
hlcHscd Jesus was able and willing to save the 
soul; and Micky, who was too w'eak to go to 
work upon the roads, lay all day long in a corner 
of his cabin, thinking over tlu; Avondrous things 
he now' for the first time lieard. 

“’Tis a wonderful thing entirely,” said the 
dying man to his hiimhlo tcaclier, “ that Avhat 
you spake of, Jim, is to he had for the asking, 
without paying anything down at all, at all. S ure 
’iis little chance t!ie likes of me w'ould have if I 
had to pay, whin 1 couldn’t raise a sixpenny -hit 
in the w orld.” 

“ ’Tis Avonderful,” answered Jim, “ and maybe 
that’s the reason so few’ will believe me when I 
tell them of it ; hut tluTc’s many a tiling that’s 
wonderful that’s thrue.” 

“ Come here, Biddy,” said Mick Geharty ; 
“ .Jim won’t do ye any harm, he’s as quiet as a 
baby.” But no ivords of the dying man could 
induce his Avife to stand at tl )0 same side of tlic 
bed as the heretical Scripture reader. The bed 
consisted of a few bundles of striiAV, Avliich tliis 
same Jim Dowling had begged from a friend 
for the poor dying man ; hut neither this fact 
nor any other made tlie reader a fit companion 
in Bidily Geliariy’s (‘yes. The quick approach 
of death, however, did Avhat all persuasion liad 
I failed in accomplishing, and a change in her 
I husband’s countenance made his wrifo hasten to 
his aide. 

“ ’Tisn’t long I’ll be Avith yc now, Biddy,” 
said Mick Geharty, as he looked earnestly at his 
wife ; “ and now I’m going I’m happier than 
CA’cr I Avas when the praties Avrre flourishing, and 
the childer Avere all hero ; that’s a Avonderful 
letter that Jim Dowling has, and let him read it 
to you when I’m gone.” 

What ansAver Mrs. Geharty would have giA cu 
to this request Ave cannot tell, for she loved her 
husband as much as she disliked Jim , Dowling ; 
hut poor Mick changed so suddenly for the 
A^'orse, and became unconscious, that she AAas 
spared the pain of saying “ yes ” or “ no.” 

Jim Dowling gave lier every help that lay in 
his power ; and, with his OAvn hands, dug Mick 
Gcharty’s OTave, for tliere were feAV to do the 
friendly office for the dead in those dreadful 
days. All this, howx'ver, <Hd not soften the 
widow’s heart ; she was willing to accept Jim’s 
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visits as a friend, but not as a Scripture reader. 
It must not bo supposed, however, that poor 
Bridget Geharty was an enemy to everything 
that was good ; far from it — she hoped to go to 
heaven ; but then it must be through her own 
merits and tlie intercession of the Virgin ; for as 
to the love of Christ, slie couldn’t see that at all ; 
so far from seeing him as a being full of love, 
slie always looked upon him as one that must be 
interceded with through the Virgin, and that 
was too far removed from her to care for her or 
do her good. 

Week after week passed away, and the 
Gehartys kept on in tlie same miserable condi- 
tion — half-starved — hanging between life and 
death. At length a gleam of sunshine burst in 
upon them; twenty girls from their parish were 
to be sent abroad, and Mrs. Geharty had tho 
otfer of sending Ellen if she wished. Ellen was 
what in Ireland is called “a likely girl;” she 
was a fond daughter and a loving sister, and 
was full of intelligence and life ; at least as frill 
of the latter a^j she could be, under the jire.^eiit 
circumstances. The temptation was great, and 
the struggle in tho widow Geharty' a heart 
was very strong ; but at length the thought of 
tlic fruniue prevailed, and slie determined to let 
lier go. 

The time of departure drew near, and late the 
night before Ellen Geharty started, she and her 
mother sat over the embers of the usual turf fire. 
They had no candle; it was a long time since 
one had been lit in the cabin ; but they could 
read each other’s countenances by the red glare 
of the turf. 

“ ’Tis a long night I’ll have in my heart when 
yor gone, my darlint,” said the widow; “’tis a 
hungry heart I’ll have; ’tis bad enough to be 
hungry in the other way, but ’tis w'orse entirely 
to be hungry in the heart.” 

“ ’Tis poor comfort ye’ll have, mother; but 
wait a while, and I’ll write ye a letter, and send 
ye what I can;” for Ellen Geharty had been 
taught both to read and write in the palmy days 
before the famine. 

“ You won’t forget yer ould mother,” said the 
widow; “and maybe we’ll all meet again; but 
I’ll know ye remember me by the letter.” 

Much of the night was spent by the mother 
and daughter over the fire, and the last thing 
that Mrs., Geharty impressed on her daughtiT 
was “ the letter.” 

Ellen Gehartv emigrated, and in due course 
of time was landed in Australia ; she had been 
well fed upon the voyage, and when she arrived 
in her new country was a fine strong girl. In 
two or three days after landing she found herself 
in a good situation, but she was to move far up 
the country. As soon as she was engaged she 
bad to take her departure, and it was several 
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: months belbrc any opjiortunity ofil;red of semd- 
j ing a letter to her mother. 

' Meanwhile, tilings had not much improved at 
! tho widow Gi'linrty’s cabin. The dreaaful pres- 
' sure of famine had, it is true, been removed; 

I but its efiects could still he seen in the children 
1 and lierself. Her greatest trouble, however, 

I was, that no letter arrived from her daughter. 

I Month after month passed away, and she heard 
I nothing either of her or from her. 

1 Jim Dowling was tlie only comforter the 
widow had. He told her lie was sure lier 
daughter had not forgottim lier, and that she 
would some day have good cause to know tliat 
it ^\as so. “ AVhat will persuade ye ? ” said Jim 
on(‘ day, afii'r ho had listened to the widov' 
fiairs that eilhec Ellen must be dead, or she had 
I'orgotten lier. 

“ What will persuade me?” said Mrs. 
Geliarty, taking up his words; “a letter will 
persuade me ; and till I see a letter, I won’t 
believe that slio’s alive, or that she cares for 
me.” 

“ ’Tis miglity vexed Mrs. Geharty is wiiliin 
herself,” said Jim Dowling, and lie turned his 
steps towards home. 

The following week the worthy Scripture 
reader was j)assing tlirougli the village, when he 
heard himsidf called by tho familiar voice of 
Mr. Welsh, the postmaster. Half thrusting Ids 
way througli the small square door in the win- 
dow, he asked Jim “if he was going by the 
bridgi' to-day, for that there was a letter for 
Mrs. Geharty; and ’tis little likely she’ll send 
for it,” said the postiimster, “for she never had 
one ludbre; it’s often she’s been here for one, 
but never a one came, and she’s given up belter 
tliari three mouths ago.” 

“ vSliow' it here,” said Jirn : “ ’tis it said lie, 
“ ’tis the one she’s looking for tins long tiim*. 
I’ll take it to her;” and oft' started Jirn with 
thi; letter to the Gehartys’ cabin. 

“I’ve brought it to you at hist,” said Jim, as 
he rusliod almost breathless into the cabin ; 
“there it is, all the way from ’Straly, as large ns 
lift; ; there’.s the mark upon it,” said the Scrijituri' 
reader; and he put his l!ngw’ on certain lim> 
and figures which were no bi'tter than so man} 
conjuring murks to the widow. 

It would require a moi*e powerful pen than 
ours to picture the scene that the cabin pri'- 
sented on this auspicious occasion; but, after 
kissing tho letter twenty times, the question 
arose m Mrs. Geharty’ s mind as to how she was 
to find out its contents. 

Jim Dowling oft’ered to read it; but she 
seemed to hang back; at last he said, “Maybe 
you don’t trust me, Mrs. Geharty; if there’s 
good news in it, ’tis I’ll be glad to tell it to 
you.” 
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This seemed so uaturf).!, and there appeared | 
BO little reason why should npj; be trusted, 
that Mrs. Geharty gave him the letter; and 
what a letter it was ! — full of love from begin- 
ning to end, and enclosing money to bring them 
out ; for Ellen had married a man well to do in 
her adopted country ; and most delightful, and 
at the same time n)Ost wonderful of all, the end 
was written in rc«l, which ran as follows : — 
“ And that you may know you have my heart’s 
love, I write it with my heart’s blood, the 
heart’s blood of your own loving child, Ellen.” 

Ellen had indeed drawn a pen full of blood 
from her arm, and written the end of her letter 
with it.* 

“And won’t ye be persuaded that Jesus 
doesn’t forget ye, when he nTites to you himself, 
Mrs. Geharty, and that with his blood ? look 
at it here and Jim pulled out his Bible and 
read, “ I lay down my life for the sheep.” 
“ Here’s the letter,” said Jim, holding up liis 
Bible, open at John x. ; “and isn’t it red all 
through ? — and isn’t it full of love ? — and doesn’t 
he send you to come to himself? lie’s as 
good as Ellen anvliovv; and won’t ye believe 
him?” 

The letter had indeed come lo Mrs. Geharty : 
before she loft Ireland, the veil hud fallen from 
her eyes, and the tenth of John was always 
known by her as the eed eettee. 


JLLUSTBATIONS OE SCBIPTUJIE. 

HEBEEW nUSTJAKDEY. 

Isiiiah xxviii. 2“, 28. 

The interesting allusions to the operations of 
the Jewish husbandman contained in this pas- 
sage are illustrated -with rc^markable exactness by 
a passage in the last work of Dr. Layard’s, “ Dis- 
coveries in the liuins of Nineveh and Babylon.” 
In order that the value of the illustration may 
be fully perceived it is necessary to notice the 
improved translation of the passage by the B-ev. 
John Jones : — 

“ The dill ig not threshed with ihe threnhinfj 

Nor is the wheel of tlie wiiiii made to roll over the 
cuminm. 

llroad com i.-^ threslied: 

liiit not for ever will he conthuio thus to thresli it ; 

Tlr)U"h lie drivoth along the wheels of hia wain, 

And his horses, ho wll not bruiac it to duat.” 

** The oxen and the young oases that till the ground 

Shall eat clean provender, 

Which hath been winnowed with the ahovel and with 
the fan,” (xxx. 24. 

“ Behold I have made thee a new shai-p threshii’" 
(aledge) armed veiih pointed teeth. 

Thou shalt winnow them, and the wind whall caiTy 
them away.” (rli. 15, 10.) 
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Referring to his late journey through Armenia, 

I on bis way to the Tigris, the writer says: “The 
threshing-floor had been seen in aU the villages 
we had passed during our day’s journey. The 
abundant harvest had been gathered in, and the 
corn was now to be threshed and stored for the 
winter. The process adopted is simple, and 
nearly such as it was in patinarchal times. The 
cliildren either drive hui'sa round and round 
I over the heaps, or standing upon a sledge stuck 
full of sharp flints on the under part, are drawn 
I by oxen over tlie scattered sheaves. Such were 
I the ‘ tlo'cshing-sledges armed vcitli teeth ’ mentioned 
by Isaiah. In no instance are the animals 
muzzled — ‘ Thou sh alt not muzzle the ox wher 
he treadeth out the corn but they linger to 
pick up a scanty mouthful as they are urged on 
by the boys and young girls, to whom the duties 
I of tlie thresliing- floor arc chiefly assigned. I'hc' 

; grain is winllo^sed by the men and women, who 
; throw the corn and straw together into the air 
j with a wooden shovel, leaving the wind to carry 
I away the chaff whilst the seed falls to the ground, 
i The wheat is then raked into lieaps, and left on 
‘ the threshing floor until the tithe-gatherer has 
j taken his iiortion. The straw is stored for the 
winter as provender for tlu; cattle.” 

The husbandman now, as in tlie days of tbe 
prophet, employs various instruments adapted to 
tlie various kinds of grain which he has to thresh, 
never using gri^ater power than is necessary for 
the result required. He never has reeourse to 
the “sledge armed with pointed teeth ” wJien 
he lias to thresh out the delicate “ dill ” and 
the “ cummin,” for which the staff and the rod 
are suflicient. In like manner, the Lord, who 
is “ wonderful in counsel, and excellent in W'ork- 
ing,” and from whom this discriminating skill 
“cometh forth,” and who had been threatening 
his judgments against Israel, would temper mercy 
witli judgment, and would not lay upon them a 
lieavicr weight of suftoring than w'as required to 
take way their love of sin. AVlien Draco was 
asked why he made death the punishment for 
most offences, he answered, “ Small ones deserve 
it, and I can find no greater for the most 
I heinous.” How different is ihe Divine admini- 
stration! Never is the sword employed, if men 
\ill but “ hear the rod and Him w ho hath ap- 
pointed it.” Eire is not employed where water 
rvill suffice. “ The wheel of the w'ain ” is not 
j ‘made to roll over the cummin.” Cain may 
I complain that his punishment is greater than he 
i can bear, hut he dare not say it is greater than 
j he deserves. Ezra speaks for all true Israelites 
■ when, in the review of all their afflictions, he 
says, “ After all that is come upon us for our 
evil deeds, and for our great trespass, thou, 
onr God, hast punished us less than our ini- 
quities deserve.” 


A fact. 
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THE BOY SOLDIER. 

^ EaRi.y ou the tnoruing of hi:^ clglith birtlr- 
/day, Herbert Lee entered bis father h library. Ou 
the table there were several brown paper jjarccls, 
each of thoin directed to Uorbei*i. The boy's 
eyes glistened with ]deivsuro as ho opened the 
packets one by one. IILs father’s gift was a beautiful 
Bible, with maps and references; his mother’s pre.sent 
was a neat mahogany writing-dc-^k, and each of his kind 
uncles and aunts had sent him some token of their 
love. Amongst other things, there was an excellent 
map of the Crimea, with all the po.sitions of the allied 
amiies accurately mai’ked out. Herbert waa delighted 
with this present. Like many other little boys, he had 
often thought what a delightful thing it must be to bo a 
soldier, and wear a fine uniform, and carry a long sword, 
and have a gun! The sight of the ma{> brought back 
all his lougiuga, and he was bending over it isitha flushed 
cheek and kindling eyo when his father entered tin* 
room, 

“ Many happy return', of the day to my dear lifllo son,” 
said Mr. J^oe, afleetionately kissing him; “may Cod 
bless \ou, Heibert, and make you wiser and better every 
year.’* 

“Oh! dear papa,” cried Herbert, 'Cnmiy maav thanks 
for my beautiful liiblc; and look at allmy nice jire.sents,” 
oontinuod ho; “and here i.s a map of the Crimea from ! 
uncle John, and it ha.s set me thinking so much, papa.” 

“ What about, Herbert? ” 

“Why, papa,” said tbo little boy, hesitating, “bow 
much longer do you think I shall have to go on 
learning lessons? ” 

“That will in a great mc.t-.iirc depend on younself; 
hut why do you ask?” 

“Because I should so much like to be a soldier, papa, 
and go to the Crimea, and fight the enemy: I see you 
are smiling, papa; I know I’m not very big, yet, but—” 

“And arc you so very anxious to fight buttles, 
Herbert? ” 

“Oh yes,” cried Herbert, “what a splendid thing it j 
must be to gain a \ictory, and to feel yourself a coii- 
quex'or ! How old must 1 be before 1 can be a soldier, 
papa? ” 

“I promised long ago that jou should be one, Her- 
bert,” reidied Mr. Lee, seriously, , 

“Oh, papa, are you in cai’uust ?” said Herbert, with - 
sparkling eyes, “and are there really such tliing.s as boy j 
soldiers?” 1 

“ There ai*e, indeed, Ilerbci t, and the dearest \\ ish of my [ 
heart is to see my little son envollcd amongst them.” 

‘ Well, papa, I am pleased ; I never thought you would 
consent; and when may I begin to be a soldier ? ” 

“This very day, this very hour, if yon choose.” 

“Hurra for queen Victoria,” shouted Herbert, 

“The great king for whom you must fight, Herbert, is 
fai* more powerful than our queen,” 

“ What do you mean, papa? ” 

“ My dear boy,” said his father, “ for many years I have 
prayed that by God’s grace my son might enrol himself 
as one rtf a very numerous army, and that ho might fight 
manfully under the banners of the greatest and most 
powerful of kings.” 


“ And you never tuld me about it, pupa, and you never 

,ad me taught how to be a soldier? ” 
j “Tlie gre.ut king has published a book, Herbert, con- 
I taining full directions for his soldiers.” 

1 “ Have I ever seen the book, jmiui ? ” 

j You have had a cojiy of it ever since you were first 
able to read; and this morning 1 gave yon another.” 

“This morning, popa? tb> you meiui my bciiuLiful 
Bible ? ” 

* “ Yes, Herbert.” 

i “But, papa, 1 don’t quite undoi’stand you; this great 
I king of wiiom jou speak is — ” 

I Cod, my .'ion, and it is in I/ts service, and as a soldier 
j of the cross, that 1 am desirous of seeing you. The 
! enemies you will have to fight against ni-e far more fonuid- 
' able than any carthhf foe. Tlic promptings of Satan, a 
! naturally sinful heart, violent temi)cr.s, selfislincis, idle- 
’ ness — these are but a few of the assiiihvntf; which will 
; cucouutcr you on every side. But. if the conflict be 
i more severe, so will the victory be greater. Wlmt does 
I God hiiUHolf tell us? ' He that is slow to anger is better 
I than the mighty, and he that nileth his spirit than he that 
, taketh a city.’ ” J'rov. xvi. .'hi. 

! “ But it is rroy, nry ditfienlt to be such a sohlier as 

' that, p.ipa,” said Heibert, sorrowfully; “ I fc.ir 1 should 
never gain a victory.” 

“It would be not only difficult but iinpo<;iiihlr, my dear 
boy, ifjou relied on your own strength alone; but the 
great king, who know.s the weakness of his soldiei.s, has 
given them directions about the armour they must wear;” 
and opening the Bible, Mr. Lc(! read .as fullovia. Kpli. vi. 
]M-17, “Wherefore, take unto yon the whole armour of 
God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day. 
Stand, thorefoia*, liavingjour loin.s girt about with truth, 
and having on the broiu tplate of rightcou-snesK, .and 30111 - 
feet shod with the preparation of tho gospel of peiiee; 

I i-Lbove all, t.iking the shield of faith, wliercwith 30 shall 
: bo able to quench all the fitly darts of the wieked. And 
take the helmet of B.dv.ition, and tho sword of the Spirit, 
whieli i.-! the word of Cod.” 

“ IIoiv far nobler is this, my dear Heibert,” continued 
bis father, “than all the glitter and tinsel of earthly 
armour! and how comforting the thought that, so .-irined, 
succes.s is cci’tsiin ! Thanks bo to God who givotli ns the 
victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

At family ju-ayers that evening, Mr. Lee remarked tlmt 
Herbert i’eriiaiu<*d on liis knees longer tlian usual ; and, 
on coming to wish bis father good night, tbo little bo}^ 
with moistened 030 , whispered, “Dear papa, I have 
asked God to help me to bo one of bis soldiers.” 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

141. From whence w:us the fire ori^qnally obtained 
which w’as kept perpetually burning on tho golden altar 
of incense ? 

142. On what occasion did God make use of a dumb 
animal bi reprove tlie mad obstinacy of an ungodly 
man? Where is this incident referred to in tho New 
Testament? 

143. What promise has God given for the encourage- 
ment of those who train up childreu in his foar ? 
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SUNDAY AT MEADOWBANK. 

Ik my last chapter I left the children standing 
before the portfolio of Scripture pictures which 
were to form the recreation of the evening. The 
little ones had their turn first. When all was 
arranged, Mr. M. took the chair placed for him, 
while w(' all seated ourselves around. A picture 
was then taken out and placed on the stand : it 
was quite a new one, and the little ones were in 
i^ptures. It was, indeed, very pretty. After a 
few minutes had been given to admiration, the 
children were desired to tell what was the 
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subject ; and a great many questions were asked, 
whicli they answered exceedingly well, and with 
the most animated interest. Then questions 
were asked all round ; no one was allowed to 
remain a silent spectator. I was surprised to 
hear how much interesting information was 
brought out in the course of the exercise, and 
to see the pleasure every one seemed to take in 
it. When it was over, the rest of the pictures 
were shown, and the little ones pointed out their 
favourites, and told tlie subjects of them with 
great accuracy. The portfolio was then closed, 
and a little basket was handed round, with cards 
in it, on which were printed some of the plainest 
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and best-known texts of the Bible ; we each 
took one, and read them in turn, And "were 
e^cted to tell w'hero they were to be found* 
"When this was done, Mr. Mortitner said to me ; 

“ I think this is a useful exercise, as well as a 
plc^asing one, for it tends very much to impress 
upon our minds the chapter and verse of many 
important passages of Scripture. I assure you*! 
that, though intended only for my children’s 
benefit, I have gained much from it myself. 
After the texts were finished, one of the elder 
daughters played two or three of the pretty 
hymns now used for children ; all joined in sing- 
ing them, and then the little ones bade us 
“good night” with happy faces. 

It was now the turn of tlie elder party. They 
read a chapter, and their father asked many 
questions upon it. Parallel passages were 
quoted, some allusions to eastern customs well 
explained, and then followed questions on the 
sermons of the day, by the answers to which I 
quickly perceived how attentive they had been. 
All the young people took part in this exercise, 
and I was greatljr pleased with many remarks 
they made, indicating earnest and serious minds. 
I was struck also with the skill and aflectiou 
with which the father conducted this interesting 
conversation. How kindly he encouraged and 
drew out the more timid. His remarks were so 
instructive and weighty, and arose so naturally 
out of the subject, that they could hardly fail 
to benefit his young hearers. 

When the account of the sermons was over, 
he asked whose turn it w as to propose a text. 
Alice (a of filleeii) opened her Bible and 
read one we had chosen. It was from Luke i. 
41, 42. The subject was the “ one thing needful” 
As she had selected the text, she was required 
to show how she thought it should be treated ; 
and she proposed the following natural and 
pleasing division : “ I would first give some 
little account of Martha and Mary, and the cir- 
cumstances mentioned in the text. I would then 
show that, though there are many things very 
precious and necessary to us, yet one is so in- 
finiteiv beyond them all in necessity and ex- 
cellence, that it may well be called t/ie one thing 
needful. I would then describe this great bless- 
ing, and dwell upon the assurance that if we 
clioose it,' it will never be taken from us ; and I 
would finish by an 'earnest exhortation to all to 
seek at once^ and with all diligence, that interest 
in the Saviour which is the om thing needful.” 
Her fat])er approved her sketcli, and all were 
calh'tL in turn, to furnish the filling up. This 
tiiey (lid with great readiness and skill ; and I 
much regretted that I could not retain the 
many excellent and valuable ideas which were 
thrown out by these young persons, during the 
half-hour which was spent in this inte- 


resting and improving exercise. When it was 
terminated, music was proposed ; and the 'v^hole 
party sang, with animated devotion, several 
hymns and sacred pieces. Eefi^eshments were 
then handed round ; and after a little pleasant 
and cheerful general conversation, the guests 
took their leave. They could not stay to family 
worship, because of tne distance they had to 
walk to reach their homes. 

When the evening was over, and all the young 
people had retired, Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer 
and I drew round the fire, to spend the delight- 
ful hour which closes a winter’s day. I could 
not help expressing warmly, as is my w'ont, the 
great pleasure I had taken in all their engage- 
ments, and congratulating my friends on the 
happy manner in which they had succeeded in 
employing the sabbath, which in so many re- 
ligious families is dull aud tedious to the young. 

“ I assure you,” said Mrs. Mortimer, “ it has 
cost us much anxiety and reflection to make 
(Sunday pleasant and profitable to our children. 
We have in a tolerable measure succeeded ; and 
I trust that as they rise up into life, we shall 
see, by the blessing of God, thftt our eftbrts 
have not been in vain.” 

We do not,” said her husband, “always 
spend the evening in the same manner. Wo 
vary our employments a good deal. Our chil- 
dren do not learn any catechisms by heart ; 
but every now and then we go through some of 
the best, asking the questions and obliging them 
to answer from their own resources. They will 
do this very well to the plainer questions ; and 
where there is more difficulty, their mother and 
I assist them with our explauations. I find 
this far more interesting and instructive than 
the mere repetition of truths learut by memory. 
Sometimes we give out a subject, such as 
faith, patience, etc. ; and each is expected to 
repeat a passage of Scripture, or verse of a hymn 
or psalm, appropriate to it. This is a favourite 
exercise, ana they are very quick at it. In 
short, we endeavour, as much as possible, iu 
harmony with tlic sacred character of the day, 
to call forth thdr })owers of mind. This is 
always agreeable to children with any intellect ; 
and, as you saw to-night, all are eager and ani- 
mated in the lesson.” 

“ That was what so pleased and surprised me,” 
said I. “ I could not have thought that so much 
knowledge, and such just ideas and feelings, 
could have been elicited from these little ones, 
wlio answered beautifully. But who were the 
young persons who were your guests?” 

“ They are all engaged in business in the 
town. Many such young people belong to our 
Sunday schools ; and I consider it a duty, as it 
certainly is a pleasure, to notice them in ihii 
way. It is a treat to them to come here, and 
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1 think not altogether without profit. When 
the weather permits, we always have some of 
them here.” 

“ Is that young lady, whom you called Mias 
Norton, and whose remarks were so superior 
in intellect and piety, really engaged in business ? 
I felt quite interested in her. Her manners 
and appearance are very pleasing, and she 
seems to possess rather uncommon abilities.” 

“She is, indeed,” said Mrs. Mortimer, “quite 
a superior person. She is employed as first 
hand at one of our largest and most fashionable 
milliners ; during the week she devotes her 
talents to her business with as much dibgence 
and zeal os she gives on the sabbath to higher 
pursuits. She has resided here about two yeai'S. 
She had very high testimonials from her former 

E astor, who was a friend of our minister, and he 
as introduced her to our school, in which she 
is a most assiduous and excellent teacher. I 
became acquainted with her at the shop in which 
she is placed, for I deal there. I perceived, 
from some remarks which she made (in the most 
unafiected and modfst manner) one day when 
she came here to take some orders, that she was 
no ordinary character, and on further acquaint*- 
ance, m interest in her has grown into the 
most affectionate esteem. Wo have proposed 
more than once to procure her a situation more 
suited to her morit ; but she always declines the 
offer. She says, * I am happy and useful, where 
I am ; and what can 1 desire more ?’ Having 
been left an orpliau very young, she was brought 
up by an aunt, who gave her an excellent plain 
education, but without any accomplishments. 
The aunt died, and left her little property d;o 
her niece ; but it was placed in the hands of 
one ivho proved dishonest, and the poor girl 
never received a single penny. Happily, she 
had about two hundred pounds, which had been 
left her by her father. The want of accomplish- 
ments made her unfit for a governess ; so she 
took her resolution at once, aud placed herself 
under good teaching to learn the millinery busi- 
ness, for which she has very great taste, and has 
succeeded so well that she now fills a very ex- 
cellent situation. It is singular that, although 
she has so much. mental power, and is fond of 
all intellectual pursii^ts, she seems quite happy 
and contented in a sphere so much below wnat 
she might occupy. ‘Why should I not be 
happy?’ she said to me one day. ‘It is the 
work my Master has appointed for me ; and it is 
a happiness to be found serving him in any 
station. I assure you I have many delightful 
thoughts of him while my fingers are employed 
with my needlq* I shall have occasion to go 
into the town to-morrow about some bonnets 
for the children, and you will then seo her 
entering with great energy and tasto into the j 


business of the day, and, as she says, * l^ing to 
adorn her Cliristian pr^essiou by bei^ the 
best milliner in C — — u ” 

I was very much interested in this little his- 
tory, and willingly promised to aocompany my 
friend to see the subject of it, who was renaered 
so attractive to mo oy her humility and Chris- 
tian spirit as well as by her talents. 

“ Miss Norton is, I think, quite right,” said 
Mr. Mortimer ; “ she is supporting herself ho- 
nourably, in a way which promises her, by-and- 
bye, a fair and comfortable competence. She is 
also, I feel assured, exercising a high and happy 
influence over many young persons who are 
associated with her in business, and over her 
employers. My daughters,” ho added, “value 
her society very highly; and she is always a 
welcome visitor here.” 

I had noticed that during dinner the young 
people chatted freely on various topics, all inter- 
esting and innocent, hut that they did not refer 
at all to the sermon, or the peculiar duties of 
the day. I was a little surprised at this, for 
when my cousin and I were young, I remem- 
bered well that it was a rule for us that, if we 
did not talk what is called seriously, we were 
not allowed to talk at all; and I resolved to 
take on opportunity of speaking to him about it. 
That opportunity 1 considered had now' arrived. 

“ My dear cousin,” said I, “ may I ask you a 
question?” 

“ As many as you please, Hester,” he replied ; 
“ but I shall exercise my discretion as to whe- 
ther I will answer them. Pray what would you 
ask ?” 

“ Well, you remember, I dare say, the rule 
when you aud I w'ere children — that we were 
not to talk of anything but the sermon aud our 
good hooks, when we came home from worship ; 
and that w e used to be sent into rooms alone to 
reflect on whut w e had heard.” 

“I do remember it full well,” said he; “and 
also that my meditations were very often of an 
exceedingly unprofitable nature. 1 suppose you 
w ould ask, why I have not adopted that rule in 
my own family ?” 

“ Exactly so,” said I. “ Not that I feel quite 
sure it was a good one. Yet you had so great 
a reverence for your father’s character, that I 
thought it might have extended to all his plans.” 

“ That is, indeed, true ; it wcus a great argu- 
ment w’ith me in favour of any practice that my 
father used it. But I fec‘1 so fuUy convinced 
that the regulation von refer to w'as undesirable 
and injurious, that 1 have never adopted it. I 
know it did m harm ; aud it is, in my judgment, 
opposed to the nature of the human mind and 
to our practice in other matters. 

“ When young people have been attending 
for some time to any scientific or philosophic 
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pursuit which taxes their powers, we do not say to 
them when the lesson is over, * Go, and think and 
speak of nothing but your lesson, for fear you 
should forget it. Do not let your attention wan- 
der from it for a moment,’ No ; we say, * Go, 
and turn your thoughts to something else, that 
your powers may be refreshed and rested by a 
change of ideas/ And do we find when they 
return to their study (whatever it may have 
been) that the change of employment, or the 
recreation, lias obliterated the previous lesson ? 
On the contrary, the mind is keener for the 
rest ; and the memory is brightened, and retains 
more firmly what it had acquired. Why should 
this process be reversed in religious matters ? 
It is the same mental nature with which we have 
to do. Attention to spiritual subjects requires 
a great eftbrt of the mind, and after a time that 
eftbrt fatigues and oppresses. Then a change 
of thought is necessary; and I think,” he added, 
after a moment’s pause, “ you observed that my 
young people had not forgotten the sermons 
when the^ were questioned about them.”* 

“No, indeed,” I answered, with eagerness; 
and I expressed strongly the pleasure and sur- 
prise I had felt at the thorough recollection 
they had shown of the whole substance of the 
discourses they had heard, and the intelligent 
remarks they made upon them : especially as I 
understood he did not allow them to make notes, 
\i*ishing they should give themsidves up entirely 
to the impressions of the moment, and also learn 
to trust their mem'bries. “ Your children,” I 
added, “ are all very promising. You are very 
happy in them.” 

“We have, indeed, great reason to be thank- 
ful,” he replied ; “ but I often feel anxious : none 
of them have yet been exposed to the temptations 
of the world, and till tried we cannot tell what 
is the strength of principle. I look upon them 
as 1 do upon an orchard in full and luxuriant 
blossom. May God grant,” he added, with 
deep feeling, “that the blossoms may mature 
into excellent fruit, to the praise of his glory.” 

A silence of some moments followed ; and I 
believe all our hearts rose in silent prayer that 
this wish might be fulfilled. Then the conversa- 
tion was renewed. We spoke about the domes- 
tic instruction of servants ; and my friends told 
me that they had given up the plan of direct 
personal instruction on the sabbath evening, 
finding it was generally so repugnant to the 
feelings of the domestics; but that they pro- 

* On these points much must be left to a Christian 
parent’s wise discretion. While secularism must be 
guarded gainst, a forced and harsh reining in of the 
convewation of the youn^; to exclusively relipous^^ios 

of the conversation, and gently dmwing it l^ck when it 
WAoders to improper topics, is therefore to be preferred. 
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vided them with such books as were fitted for a 
kitchen library, as well as the best and most 
suitable religious magazines, and the various 
publications of the Kehgious Ti^t Society ; 
that every opportunity was taken in the family 
worship to give Useful and valuable exhortation ; 
and that Mrs. Mortimer took private opportuni- 
ties of conversing with them separately on 
serious topics as occasion ofiered. “ And if any 
one comes into the house ignorant of reading or 
writing, or but imperfectly acquainted with 
those important arts,” said Mr. Mortimer, “ we 
take care that they shall be properly taught.” 

After some moments he added : “ Mv desire 
and aim are, to make the sabbath a delight while 
keeping it holy ; we, for that end, accumulate in 
it all the innocent pleasures we can. Our 
young children take their meals "with us on that 
day, which they consider a great privilege. We 
invite those to visit us to whom it is a treat to 
come out into the country in the summer, or to 
join our social circle in the winter ; and who not 
having liomes of their own, are not able to pass 
the day so pleasantly and profitably as they can 
with us. Our Sunday books, toys, puzzles, etc., 
are the choicest we can procure. They are care- 
fully shut up the whole week ; this helps to 
make the return of Sunday an object of desire, 
as they are so attractive that the little ones 
long to look at them again.” 

“Tell me,” said I, “where you get your 
Scripture pictures : some of them are really 
beautiful.” 

“We have had considerable diflSculty,” saia 
mamma, “ to procure them, as we wanted them 
of a large Hi/.e. Some are prints, which the 
girls have coloured, and some are drawings. 
Lucy lias a more than common talent for that 
art, and she is pleased to make such a use of it. 
Two or three are her own designs, and some 
subjects are enlarged from small prints.” 

“ You must sec her portfolio,” said her father, 
with eagerness ; “ it is really worth looking at.” 
And, added he, “ Many voung people lay aside 
their accomplishments when their school-time is 
over, because they can make no use of them. I 
try to find a use for all my children’s talents.” 

“ Well!” said I, “ I have passed a delightful 
d^, and gained many new ideas, which will 
afford me pleasant and profitable subjects for 
reflection in my solitude. But you must allow 
me to ask you one thing more. How have you 
succeeded in escaping the contagion of that love 
of show and stylo which so many who have, like 
yourself, prospered in the world, indulge in ?” 

“ Ah, my dear cousin,” said he, “ there was 
a time when I was on the point of falling into 
that snare ; but my good wife was the means of 
saving me. When I proposed to her to launch 
out into a stylo of living which my income could, 
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indeed, well afford, but which did not accord with j 
the simplicity in which we were both brought up, 
she only answered : ‘ Think, dear Charles, how 
often wo have admired the wisdom and magna- 
nimity of the Shunaramite, when in reply to the 

n het’s offer to advance her interests, she 
ned it, saying, I dwell amongst my own 
eople.* I was so struck by this remark, tliat 
renounced the plan I was contemplating, and 
have never been tempted again. Three reasons 
have had great weignt with me. One is, that 
I should, by adopting such a style of living, cut 
myself off from the valued friends and com- 
panions of my early life, who could no longer 
associate with mo upon equal terms, if my mode 
of living were so much atove theirs. Another 
reason was, that it is surely unbecoming a Cljris- 
tian, w'ho professes not to love the world, nor to 
seek liis portion in it, to bo so anxious and 
eager to conform his manner of living to that of 
his superiors in birth and station, because ho 
happens to have money enough to enable him 
to do so : and, lastly, that it would be cruel to 
my children ; for with so large a family, I cannot 
reasonably expect to place them all out in life, 
in affluence ; and tliey could not sink below the 
style in which they had been brought up without 
many painful and discontented feelings. There- 
fore, while thankfully enjoying the many bless- 
ings and indulgences which a bountiful Pro- 
\idence has bestowed upon us, and availing our- 
selves of all the means of improvement placed 
within our reach, we keep our modest simple 
station, and affect not the show and magni- 
ficence in which many delight. Such things are 
becoming and proper for those to whose rank 
and position they belong, but not to mine. 
And now, Hester, do you agree mth us ?’* 

“ Yes, indeed, my dear cousins,” said I, as I 
rose to retire ; “ and may God, who has hitherto 
blessed you, and preserved you amidst the temp- 
tations of prosperity, still keep and bless you, 
and make your children blessings. And now , 
good night.” 

“LEFT!”— WHY? 
on, BuaoESTioNs roB Sunday school 

TEACHBBS. 

This little word is suggestive of very melancholy 
reflections to every superintendent of a Sunday 
school. Our princip^ concern now is with the 
teachers, for whom this paper is directly designed, 
and opposite whose name from time to time this 
word 18 found. 

Left !” Why ? Because the work was 
commenced in his own strength, and he' very 
soon became tired. In this case the person 


entered unthinkingly into the responsible posi- 
tion of a Sunday school teacher ; he did not 
think that it required any particular exertion ; 
it never occurred to him that for such a little 
work as teaching a few children, so awful an 
instrumentality as the energy of the Holy Ghost 
was required; and so he soon found himself 
unequal to what he had undertaken, and dropped 
away. And what else are we to expect ? We 
cannot hope that men will thrive apart from 
God, or that he will honour the toils or the 
intentions of any who do not put him in his 
proper place. 

“ Left !” Why ? Because he grew tired of 
the sameness of his work. Sunday after Sunday 
there were the same dull and heavy boys. Yery 
little progress did they make ; very little variety 
was there in the school routine ; our teacher 
first grew discontented, then tired, and at last 
he w^ent away. And yet the children were not 
altogether so dull but that he might have not 
only succeeded in interesting them, but in 
interesting himself with them. Some of those 
boys have turned out very w ell under a teacher 
who took pains to bring out tlieir faculties, who 
did not Sparc liimself, for he had a right good 
heart for his work ; but this teacher had neither 
patience nor energy, and so he left. 

“ Left 1 ” Why ? Because he was offended. 
Some of his class were moved up ; he was not 
consulted in such and such an arrangement that 
was made ; he thouglit that some one w'as put 
above him, and so his pride was hurt. And 
because of this he left ; to gratify his owm vanit)^ 
he deserted his Lord’s work, and by trying to 
make himself something, he became worse than 
nothing. It never struck such an one that tlie 
interests of the school were to be placed above 
all others, and especially above all personal 
considerations; that the Lord's people arc in 
service, and should therefore thnik of their 
service, and not of themselves ; that in the 
school as well as elsewhere, a Christian must be 
content to take the lowest room. Think, dear 
reader, if you ever feel inclined to become a 
deserter on this account, how very sad a spectacle 
you must present in the sight of God. He sees 
you as one who prefers a position of honour 
amid his fellow-men, to one in the vineyard and 
the sight of the Most High ; as one who would 
rather allow souls to perish, than to abate one 
jot or tittle of his dignity; as one neither 
knowing nor practising the example of the 
humble Christ. What have w'e, as haro working 
men in the vineyard, to do with earthly honour, 
or earthly praise? If our work were of the 
woild, or for it then, indeed, there would be 
some sense in striving for a foremost place ; but 
our work is not of the world, the world has 
nothing to do with it ; to the future, and the 
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future alone, sliould we look for poBition and 
reward, for tlicn shall every man have praise of 
0od. 

“Loft!” Why? Because he got married, 
and thought his wife had more claim upon him 
than Gud. Until he was married, he was a most 
excellent and regular teacher ; but after that, he 
first became irregular in the hour of attendance ; 
then he was absent about once in three weeks, 
and then he “ left.’* How can we hope to be 
blessed in our new relationships of life, if we 
allow them to make us less active for the Lord 
than we were before ? Is there not too much 
reason to suppose that the Lord will reckon with 
us in the very quarter in which we sin, and that 
we shall have no real, no abiding blessing in that 
which we are making a curse to ourstdves, by 
allowing it to keep us from his work? We 
cannot forget what was said of one who made 
this very excuse — “ I have married a wife, and 
therefore I cannot come.” 

And thus we might go on, giving reason after 
reason for all these melancholy entries in the 
rolls of our Sunday schools ; but we forbear. 
Let us earnestly hope that what we liave said 
may help to keep some of our readers steady to 
their post and work, when the tempter conics 
and tries to tear or seduce them away. Wc 
would afiectionately remind you, dear friends and 
fellow-labourers, that you are not your oivn, but 
pe bought with a price ; that you possess no 
inherent power to discharge yourself from tlie 
warfare in which you have engaged ; that it is ho 
only who endures to the end tliat can hope to 
receive the promised crown. We remind you 
that however voluntary your work may he, your 
responsibilities are not voluntary, but are on 
you, whether you will or no; and wc would 
pray you to take all this into account before you 
lin^y determine to have appended to yo»ir 
names in the Sunday school roll this word, 
“Left!” 

And oh! surely far, far above any sense of 
responsibility should be the devotion of love. 
You cannot bring your minds to leave the 
Shepherd’s lambs, if you Jove the Shepherd 
himself. Leave them not, for they are the 
Lord’s; leave them not because you are the 
Lord’s. Who can tell what mischief will come 
to the little flock if you be unfaithful, and if 
they be “left?” 


EOMANISM IN lEELAND. 

WELLS OP BTEUEL. 

The tenacity, so to speak, of superstition, in re- 
taining its hold upon a people around whom the 
light of truth has been lor some time diffused, is 


strikingly illustrated in the history of the wells 
of Struel. These w^ells were up to a recent period 
the resort of multitudes, and the veneration 
cherished towards them through many centuries 
still lingers in the hearts of the Eoman Catholic 
peasantry of the county of Down. That county 
is situated in the favoured province of Ulster, 
and since the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when English and Scottish colonists began 
to settle there, it has enjoyed peculiar advantages 
of a religious character. The ministers of the 
church of Scotland, who followed their country- 
men to the shores of Ulster, were men illus- 
trious for their apostolic zeal and piety, and 
the chief scenes oi their early labours were the 
two neighbouring counties of Antrim and Dow u. 
With the latter county are still associated the 
memories of Ijivingston of Killinchy, of Cun- 
ningham of llolyrood, and their co-presbyters ; as 
well as a pleasing scene recorded by Cunning- 
ham, where the episcopal bishop of the diocese, 
who, like TJsueb, aftenvards looked with a 
friendly eye on the Scottish evangelists, took 
part in the ordination of one of them, by impo- 
sition of hands, asking leave to come in only as a 
simple presbyter on the occasion, and this with 
the view of giving a necessary legal sanction and 
continuance to their work. With many viciBsi- 
tudes in its history since that time, evangelical 
Protestantism struck deep its roots into the soil 
of Dowushire ; tlie Bible has for many genera- 
tions been a household book to its farmers and 
yeomanry ; Siiiiday-schoola and daily scriptural 
schools have hero numbered their largest returns ; 
and in “Prot('stant Ulster,” this county was 
and is the most Protestant. Still, in what might 
be called the “hill country,” running southward 
and terminating in those magnificent Momc 
mountains, which, 

“Like sontinelB to guard the land,” 
extend for nearly twenty miles along the Irish 
Channel, there has always been a numerous 
Eomish population almost inaecc'ssible to Pro- 
testant inllucnce. Amongst these, as well as 
their co-religionists scattered over this larger 
country, spiritual darkness reigned, and at Struel 
wells its power was annually displayed in a 
manner most startling and painful to the en- 
lightened Christian observer. 

Within the distance of one mile and a half to 
the east of Downpatrick, and within about half 
a mile of Slievc-na-Grideal, one of the most cele- 
brated of the ancient pagan high places, is a hill 
of about ICO feet pcipendicular elevation, called 
Strwd Mountain. For ages this hill remained un- 
cultivated, producing a little mixture of grass and 
shamrock, with a few hawthorns, and an abun- 
dant crop of furze. At the foot of this hill, which 
was I’ogarded as holy ground, formerly stood, at 
the distance of two miles, a monastery which, 
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according to popular tradition, was built by St. 
Patrick and St. liridget ; near this was a well 
bearing the name of fte former saint, supposed 
to possess extraordinary virtues, both in healing 
the diseases of the body and in cleansing the 
pollutions of the soul. A sacred stream, supplied 
by this spring, ran (unpolluted by any other 
stream) until it arrived at Struel. Originally it 
fed four weUs, but latterly only two of these 
have been supplied by the direct course of this 
consecrated stream. Still four wells were pre- 
servei two of them being filled by spouts, one 
of which had a fell of three, imd the other of 
six, feet into the fountain supplied by its tribu- 
tary waters. One of the wells was appropriated 
to the cure of the blind, one to select company, 
one to general and promiscuous use, and one was 
reserved for drinking. Near the top of the gable 
which enclosed the principal well, was a carved 
figure of St. Patrick’s face, which in recent times 
was nearly worn away ; but the patients seemed 
to think it necessary to put their fibers in a 
hole in the wall connected with it. They then 
touched the remnant of the figure with their 
hands, which they devoutly kissed. 

As to the number of pilgrima annually fre- 
quenting this place during the long period of its 
popular reputation, those resorting thither from 
all parts of Ireland, and some, it was said, from 
Scotland also, amounted to about one thousand 
persons. Besides these, there was always a great 
crowd of spectators, amountiug, probably, to a 
thousand more. The season of midsummer was 
that set apart for this annual pilgrimage. On the 
plain beneath, a number of tents were erected, 
where provisions were supplied to the multitude, 
together with ardent spirits, the never-failing 
accompaniment of scenes of this description. 
The ceremonies commenced the Sunday pre- 
ceding, and commonly ended on the Sunday 
succeeding Midsummer-day. The latter day is 
called “ big Sunday,” and then the virtues of the 

S lace, which had been gathering strength each 
ay, had reached their height. 

The penitents in the first instance repaired to 
Downpatrick, where each procured a portion of 
“blessed clay” from the grave of St. Patrick.* 
Thence, after hearing mass, they set off at once 
for Struel. 

“ The penance,” says Mr. Hardy, “ begins at 
the fpot of the hill, which they climb upon their 
bare and bleeding knees, by a steep and stony 
narrow path, originally intended as an emblem 
of the way that leadeth to eternal life. A few. 


♦ It is » significant illustration of tbo increasing Mari- 
olatry of the ckurch of Rome, that by a pastoral of Doctor 
Cullen, issued a few years since, St. Patrick was virtually 
deposed from his accredited and long-standing seat, as 
patron ssint of Ireland, and the country formally placed 
under the protection of the Virgin Mary. 


whose sins are of a milder cast, may run up tliis 
path barefoot ; but those who have been guilty 
of black and grievous ofibnees, bpsides crawling 
upon their Imees, must carry a large rough 
stone, with their hands placed upon the back of 
their necks. When they reach the top of the 
hill, they run down at a quick trot on tne other 
side, ana returning to the narrow path, ascend 
as before. This they repeat three, seven, nine, 
or twelve times, or even a much greater number, 
according to the nature of their transgressions. 
The more respectable among them keep up their 
reckoning by Deads; while the poorer sort lift up 
a pebble to mark each ascent. After liaving 
completed their rounds, they are next turned 
into what is called St. Patrick^s choir. This is a 
kind of chair formed of four rocks, so placed, 
apparently by nature, that throe of them serve 
08 a back and sides, and the remaining one as a 
bottom to the ‘ieat. It atanda about w middle 
of the mountain, a short distance from the nar^ 
row path. Each penitent takes a seat in this 
chair, and is turned in it thrice by a person who 
acts as superintendent of this part of the cere- 
mony, and who receives a penny from eacb for 
his trouble. 

This portion of tlie penance being o^er, the 
penitents descend into the plain, where they 
move round certain caims of stones, some crawl- 
ing, and others running as before. Each indi- 
viauaj, however, must here carry a stone, which 
he adds to tlie heap. These caims are m groups 
of seven and twelve, which respectively denote 
the days of the week and the months of the 
year ; or, as some will have it, the seven churches 
and the twelve apostles. Around these they go 
8(wcn tim(js, or seven times seven, and twelve 
times, or twelve times twelve — measured, as 
before, by various degrees of criminality. 

The next part of the ceremony is to proceed to 
the large well, termed the body-well, or, by some, 
the well of sins. Before entering it, however, 
they approach with reverence a flag of freestone, 
which is placed in the wall, and is possessed of 
some peculiarly sanctifying powers. This they 
touch with their fingers, and then cross them- 
selves repeatedly, and thus become prepared for 
the purification of the holy wells. If they can 
afford a few pence of admission money, they may 
enter the larger (covered) well, where they 
will ha 70 room to undress ; if not, they must be 
content with the second, or limb-well, into 
which they are admitted free of expense. 

The celebrated anti^ary, Harris, in his his- 
tory of the county of Down (a.d. 1744), states, 
that at each Midsummer eve, precisely at twelve 
o’clock, the waters of Struel wells began rapidly 
to rise, and overflowed their bounds in a copious 
stream. The water was transmitted at pleasure 
to the wells through pipes, from a alume fixed 
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for the purpose on a small stream in the neigh- 
bourhood. An able writer, Mr. Stuart, the 
learned author of “The History of Armagh” 
and of “The Protestant Layman,” (a series 
of letters addressed to the late Mr. O’Connell,) 
referring to Harris’s exposure, adds 
1827): “Notwithstanding this exposure, the 
trick, a pious fraud, has been persisted in even 
till the present year. The sluice, indeed, no 
longer exists, but in its place a temporary dam 
or rampart was periodically formed, in which 
the water was retained till tlie arrival of a parti- 
cular minute, when an opening was made for 
it to flow on to the blessed wells ! In the year 
1826, however, a truly respectable inhabitant of 
Belfast, induced by what we had written on the 
subject to visit the place, thrust a stick through 
the rampart, and let the stream prematurely 
escape in another direction. The summer was a 
dry one, water was everywhere scarce, and the 
pools of Struel, by our inci’edulous Protestant 
thus robbed of their wonted supply, exhibited 
nothing to the eyes of their disappointed visit- 
ants but puddle. Notwithstanding this glaring 
feet, several zealots entered the well, and rubbed 
their naked bodies with the sacred mud— the 
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bl(;ssed depository, as they fondly supposed, of St. 
Patrick’s precious boon. Others ascended the ad- 
jacent steep and stony hill on their bare and 
bleeding knees, and having gained the summit 
with incalculable pain and toil, were received by 
a mock friar, though a genuine knave, who thrice 
turned them round, and then placed them in the 
rocky and mysterious chair of their national 
saint, whose deputy’s deputy he is.” 

The suppression of these holy wells eventually 
took place, and was a step in advance by the 
liomish bishop and his clergy. It was by the 
power of public opinion, euilightencd by the Bible 
and the gospel, that the evil was put down. 
Let every reader then gratefully remember how 
much we owe to that blessed book, even for 
its indirect influence on national morals. , Let 
him pray that its influence may be more and 
more diffused in Ireland ; and, above all, whe- 
ther the reader be called a Boman Catholic op 
Protestant, let him, by personal repentance 
toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ, embrace and ever hold feat the blessed 
hope of everlasting life which is through him. 

We conclude this paper with a graphic illos* 
tration of an “ Irish pattern.” 


THE PULPIT IN THE 
FAMILY. 

THE MAN GBEATLY BELOVED. 
PART n. 

Another trait in tho character of 
Daniel, waa his strong faitli and 
confidence in God. That ho possessed 
such a faith is cvideut from the fre- 
quency and fervency of liis prayers ; since none 
truly pr^ hut those whose faith is strong and 
lively. That liis faith was of this character is 
further evident from his conduct, and from 
tho testimony of Scripture. It waa this which 
enabled him without shrinking to enter tho 
lion’s den, and which preserved him there 
unhurt. He was taken up out of tho den, 
we are told, and no manner of liurt was found 
upon him ; why ? — because, says the inspired 
penman, he believed in his God. This, this 
alone preserved him. Like Moses, he endured 
as seeing him who is invisible. By faith, he 
could realize God’s presence and his ability to 
shut the lions’ mouths. It was in consequence 
of possessing such a faith as this that Abraham 
was called the friend of God. My friends, is 
your faith of this kind ? Does it produce efiects 
similar to these ? Does it siqiport and comfort 
you in dangers, trials, and temptations ? It will 
do BO, if it be genuine. But if it is not, if it is 
mere natural, speculative belief, it will have little 
efiect. It will not overcome tho world ; it wdll 
not lead you to encounter perils and difficulties 
for the sake of Clirist ; it will not enable you to 
see him who is invisible. It is without fruits ; 
it is dead. 

Again ; profound humility, and a consequent 
disposition to give the glory to God, is another 
reinarkable trait in the character of Daniel. 
This appears in his eoiifi*ssions and praises. 
Notwithstanding his eminent piety, we find him 
saying, “ O Lord, we have sinned, and have com- 
mitted iniquity, and have done wickedly, and 
have rebelled by departing from thy precepts 
and thy judgments.” Ho seems to be at a loss 
for expressions sufficiently strong to describe the 
greatness of his sins, and heaps words together 
in order, if possible, to show the deep sense 
which he entertained of his guilt and unworthi- 
ness. In the exercise of the same humble 
temper, we find him renouncing all pretensions 
to any worthiness or righteousness of his own, 
and depending entirely on the sovereign mercy 
of God. He might have trusted to his own 
prayers and merits with as much propriety as 


any man that ever existed ; but, instead of this, 
we find him saying, “ O Lord, unto thee belongeth 
righteousness, but unto us confusion of mce: 
wo do not present our supplications before thee 
for our righteousness, but for thy great mercies.” 
The same humble temper is strikingly expressed 
in his language to Nebuchadnezzar, when he 
revealed to him his dream with its interpreta- 
tion. Instead of taking to himself the glory of 
this interpretation, he says, “ There is a God in 
heaven who revealeth secrets; but as for me, 
this secret is not revealed to me for the sake of 
any wdsdom that I have more than others.” 
Here, my friends, you see tho genuine language 
of humility. He was afraid that the king would 
suppose, either that he had discovered this secret, 
by his own wisdom, or that it was revealed to 
him for the sake of his own superior goodness ; 
and that thus God w'ould lose the glory of his 
own work. With a view to prevent this, and to 
lead the king to give the glory to God, he 
modestly disclaims aU praise, and refers it to 
him to whom it was due. Ho who thus humbles 
himself shall be exalted. 

The last trait in the character of Daniel 
which I shall mention is, that his religion was 
habitual, uniform, consistent, and lasting. He 
was always the same. In childhood, in youth, in 
manhood and in ago, he inflexibly followed the 
path of duty, and steadfastly adhered to the 
God of his fathers. Nothing could seduce, 
nothing could drive him from his course, or 
induce him to deviate from it, for one moment, 
in the smallest possible degree. Of this, his 
conduct, when his enemies conspire to ruin him, 
affords a striking and satisfactory proof. When 
he knew that the decree, condemning any one 
who should pray to God for thirty days to be 
cast into the den of lions, was irrevocably passed, 
ho went into his house and prayed to God as 
usual, three times a-day, his windows being 
open towards Jerusalem. Yet how many jilau- 
sible excuses might he have made for acting 
differently; and how many would he have made, 
had he resembled some professing Christians of 
tho present day. He might have pleaded that 
his life was of great consequence to his country- 
men ; that it was in his power to do much good 
in his then elevated station ; that he was bound 
to obey the king his master ; that it was his duty 
to preserve his own life ; and that it would do no 
harm to any one, on such an occasion, to abstain 
from prayer for thirty days. At least, he might 
have urged that it would be justifiable, in such 
circumstances, to shut his windows, and pray in 
private, and thus disappoint the wicked designs 
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of ' bis enemies. These exeuses any one but a 
real Christian would have made, and considered 
himself justified in omitting prayer entirely, oi» 
at least performing it in secret. But Daniel was 
really religious, and therefore could not be 
deceived by these plausible excuses. He knew 
that he was watched. He knew that if he 
neglected to pray with his windows open, as 
usual, his enemies would assert that he had 
omittpd that duty. He knew that, in this case, 
it would be said, “ See ; Daniel, notwithstanding 
his pretended firmness and piety, can, like 
others, make his religion bend to his interest. 
He prefers his life to his duty. He cannot 
trust in his God to save him. His God, there- 
fore, can be no better than the gods of the 
nations, and his religion is no better than ours.” 
Thus God would be dishonoured, the Chaldeans 
would be prejudiced against the true religion, 
and a glorious opportunity of suffering for 
.Jehovah would be lost for ever. These reasons 
did not allow Daniel to hesitate a moment 
respecting what he ought to do ; and for him 
to Know what he ought to 4p, and to do it, were 
the same. He never troubled himself about 
consequences. He only asked, what is duty ? 
When he once saw the path of duty, he would 
follow it thoup^h hell should open her mouth in 
his way. This, the whole tenor of his conduct 
roves; and a similar course must be pursued 
y all who wish to be, like him, beloved by their 
Maker. 

From this subject, we may loam, in the 
first place, my readers, bow religion dignifies 
and ennobles our nature, when it is entertained 
in its power and purity. How noble, how dig- 
nified, how sublime, does the character of Daniel 
appear! That you may see this in its true 
light, bring him forward, and compare him with 
the nobles, princes, and great ones of Babylon. 
See them indulging in sensual pleasures, proud 
of their wealth and birth, panting for riches, 
honour and applause, seeking these transitory 
trifles by every possible means, neglecting im- 
mortal honours and glories, and meanly envying 
and bating that excellence which they could* not 
reach. See Daniel, on the contrary, calm, firm, 
and self-collected, with an eye fixed on God and 
heaven, despising the trifles which they pursued, 
aiming at the doxy of his Maker, and the happi- 
ness of his feltow creatures, and following, with 
unconquerable, nndeviating resolution, the path 
of duty. While they grovelled on the earth, 
his head and his heart were in heaven ; while 
their minds were darkened by the clouds of 
ignorance and prejudice, and their breasts con- 
vulsed by the storms of ambition, avarice, envy, 
and revenge, his exalted soul dwelt in regions of 
eternal day, far above the olouds of mental igno- 
nmee, and the storms of contending passions. 


you may, still more clearly, discern the 
superiority of his character, compare him with 
the kings whom he served, oee Belshazzar 
making a great feast to a thousand of his lords, 
and surrounded by everything which could 
dazzle or delight the senses. See Nebuchad- 
nezzar, walking in the midst of his palace, 
reflecting with self-complacency on the nations 
he had subdued, and proudly exclaiming, “ Is not 
this great Babylon that 1 have built for the 
house of the kingdom, by the might of my 
power, and for the honour of my majesty?^* 
Then turn your eyes to the prophet. nim, 
with that heroic boldness which nothing but 
true piety can give, reproving the pride of one of 
these kings, and the impious extravagance of the 
other ; see him, in defiance of threats and im- 
pending danger, bending his knees to the only 
being whom he feared ; see him, with unshaken 
calmness and serenity, sitting in the midst of 
ravenous lions, who, like lambs, crouch at his 
feet ; and then say, which was the more dignified 
character, he, or the proud kings of Babylon ? 
Nay, more, sav which possessed the more envia- 
ble titles and honours — he, or they ? They were 
styled princes on earth ; but he, as a prince, had 
power with God and prevailed. They were 
honoured, admired, and applauded by their 
fellow-worms, but he was greatly beloved by his 
God. Who would not be Daniel in the Cons’ 
den, rather than Belshazzar at his feast, or 
Nebuchadnezzar on his golden throne ? 0 how 

evidently does it in this instance appear, that 
the righteous is more excellent than his neigh- 
bour. Such being the superiority of Daniel's 
character, permit us farther to improve the sub- 
ject, by enquiring, 

2. Do you, my readers, possess a similar cha- 
racter ? This all must allow to be an im^rtant 
question ; since, if we do not resemble Daniel, 
we are not, like him, beloved of God. Say then, 
does your temper, your conduct, resemble his ? 
Did piety like his distinguish your early years ? 
Have you kept yourselves unspotted from tho 
world, when temptations to sensual indulgence 
were peculiarly plausible and urgent P Have 
riches as little atfraction for you as they had for 
him ? Is your piety habituad — the same in all 
circumstances ; and are you equally fervent and 
persevering in prayer? Have you the same 
strong faith, and equally triumphant in the 
darkest times; and do you manifest the same 
deep humility and unmoved firmness and resolu- 
tion? 

Lastly, permit me to improve this subject, by 
nrsng all who read this to imitate th^ conduct 
of Daniel. To induce you to this, consider what 
an unspeakable honour and privilege it is to be 
greatly beloved of God. It is the highest honour 
and happiness to which a creature ean oxTive. It 
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includes everything which creatures can possibly 
desire; for. if Q-od love us, then all things are 
ours— all things must work together for our good, 
and nothing can do us any real injury ; for, says 
the apostle, “ if Q-od be for us, who can be against 
usP*^ 0, then, if you love life, if you love happi- 
ness, if you love yourselves, bo persuaded to 
copy the example oi Daniel. Let those of you 
who are young, begin early, like him, to seek 
after the Lord Qod of your fathers, and remem- 
ber your Creator in the days of your youth. 
Begin from this day to cry unto him, “ My father, 
thou art the guide of my youth.’* Let those who 
have lost this precious season, remember that it 
is not yet too late, and strive to redeem the 
time wnich they have wasted, by double watch- 
fulness, zeal, and diligence. Above all, let those 
who profess to be the people of Qod consider 
their peculiar obligations, to imitate this ancient 
worthy. Would to Qod, the readers of these 
words could be prevailed upon to feel the force 
of these obligations! Would to God that 
every one of you were a Daniel in weaned- 
ness from the world, in humility, in resolution, 
in faith, and in prayer! How would religion 
then revive and flourish among us ! How would 
gainsayers be confounded ! How would our 
hearts be encouraged, and Qod be glorifi(‘d ! 
How would your own souls rejoice ! My Chris- 
tian friends, why will not each of you be a 
Daniel ? Are there no motives, no considera- 
tions, which will rouse you to exertion ? Is 
there nothing in your natures on which we can 
operate ; no spark of holy ambition, of sacred 
zeal, which can be blown up into a flame ? O 
that w'e could breathe a divine, celestial, ardour 
into your souls, and fire you with inextinguish- 
able, insatiable desires after growth in grace ! O 
that we could persuade you to pursue religion, 
with that patient, zealous, habitual, unwearied 
diligence and resolution with which you pursue 
the things of this world ! Then should we see 
our wishes realized ; then would the church be 
as a crown of glory in tlie hand of the Lord, and 
as a royal diadem in the hands of our God : then 
would there not only be some, but many, among 
our readers to whom angels might say, “ Fear 
not, but be strong, O ye, who are greatly 
beloved of your Qod.” 


SOME INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF 
BOBEET NEWTON. 

Thb name which we have just penned is a fami- 
liar one to thousands. Tms, however, is but a 
dubious eulogy. Notoriety and worth are linked 
together by no inseparable tie — a truth which 
has often been mournfully exemplified in the 
history of man. But Bobert Newton was one 


whose life is worthy of being held up both for 
our admiration and our imitation, and we will 
attempt to string together a few illustrations of 
his character, and at the* same time briefly to 
follow the leading outlines of his biography. 

Bobert Newton was bom at Eoxby, a sea-coaat 
hamlet between Whitby and Guisborough, on 
the eighth of September, 1780. Passing over 
his earlier youth, we come upon him m the 
dawn of manhood, quitting his father’s home to 
commence that career as a preacher of the 
gospel which he ran so long ana so successfully. 
His father accompanied the youthful evangelist 
a few miles across the moors, and, with a mter- 
ing voice, at length took his leave, saying, 
“ Preach repentance, frith, and holiness, my lad 
to which his son responded, “ I will, father.” 
They then parted ; hut before Bobert had finished 
his journey over the moors, he dismounted, fell 
upon his knees, and eamesriy invoked the bless- 
ing of God upon himself and his labours. Before 
this time, however, he had begun to call sinners 
to repentand?*, although he was admitted into 
the ministry on probation before he was nine- 
teen. In 1802, ne married the daughter of a 
deceased military officer, whose widow resided 
at Skelton Hall, near York. Mr. Newton was 
appointed to a Scotch circuit, and such -waa hia 
popularity at Stirling — which was included in 
his district — that several gentlemen proposed 
to erect for him a commodious place of worship, 
and to secure to him in perpetuity a libend 
salary. But this ofier he saw fit to decline. 

Beturning afterwards to England, he settled 
in a quiet and retired part of Yorkshire. Of 
the simple habits of the people among whom he 
was placed, the following sketch gives us an in- 
teresting picture. 

“ On the week-day evenings the men usually 
appeared in their smock-frocks, and cn the 
sabbath-day in coats of a russet colour, with a 
red kerchief round their necks. The women 
were mostly seen in the villages with red cloaks 
and black silk bonnets, remarkable for their neat- 
ness and the absence of ornament. The sound 
of instrumental music was never heard in these 
rustic assemblies, and the use of a tune-book 
was unknown. The singing was perhaps not 
always scientifically correct, and such as would 
have thrown Handel into raptures of delight ; 
but it was lively and devotional. Sometimes 
the farmers’ labourers, who rose early in the 
morning, and worked hard through the day, 
found it difficult to avoid drowsiness under a 
sermon, especially if it were somewhat heavy, or 
of immoderate length ; and in such cases the 
preacher seldom hesitated to request some one 
to awake the sleeper. I well remember an 
honest man of this class, who voluntarily closed 
his eyes, that he might hear the sermon with 
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xindistracted attention ; and, hearing the 
preacher say, * Some one of you, have the kind- 
ness to awaken that good man,* opened his ej^es, 
and said, ‘I am not asleep, sir; I am listening 
to all that you say.* Mr. Newton, being a 
young man, was not wont to take tliese liberties 
with his hearers, and his preaching was such as 
to command fixed and general attention.*’ 

His ministrations appear to have been con- 
ducted witli great power and success, and at- 
tended by the outpouring of the Hol^ Spirit. 
Yet his path was not altogether free from per- 
plexities. Through one of these, detailed in the 
following incident, he was, however, mercifully 
guided. The occurrence was as follows : — 

“ Before he left the Holmfirth circuit, he was 
subjected to painful trials, arising from the 
agitated state of society in his neighbourhood. 
The protracted war which arose out of the 
French revolution was still prosecuted; pro- 
visions were dear ; the privations of the poor 
were severe ; disaffection to the existing go- 
vernment was deep-rooted and widely spread, 
exasperated by inflammatory publications. An 
imaginary personage, bearing the name of He- 
ner^ Ludd, was said to be arranging his plans 
for the cure of existing evils, and to avenge the 
cause of the poor. A gentleman named Hors- 
fall, returning home one evening, was shot in 
his gig; marauding parties sallied forth during 
the night,* breaking machinery in factories, steal- 
ing fire-arms in private houses, and plundering 
defenceless families. The fire-arms that were 
thus collected, professedly in the name and be- 
half of General Ludd, could not be discovered. 
It was at length suspected that the roof of a 
chapel in Mr. Newton’s circuit w^as occupied as 
a dep6t for this kind of stolen property. It was 
accordingly searched, but no fire-arms were 
found; yet the answers of the chapel-keeper, 
when questioned on the subject, were so equivo- 
cal and unsatisfactory, as to produce an impres- 
sion that, with his connivance, the place had 
been so occupied. He was therefore dismissed 
from his situation. 

A more sincere friend to the poor did not then 
exist than was Mr. Newton ; but he knew that 
acts of violence would not improve their con- 
dition, and therefore bore a faithful testimony 
against these lawless proceedings, and warned 
the people against them. On this account, as 
well as on account of the dismissal of the chapel- 
keeper, he was understood to be an object of 
hostility among the adherents of General Ludd, 
and not a few of his friends were alarmed for 
his safeW ; yet he was not a man that would 
shrink from the discharge of his duty in any 
circumstances, however perilous. Two loaded 
istols were found secreted in a hedge near his 
welling ; but whether they were intended to be 
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employed against liim, * the day will declare.* 
He left the circuit without sustaining any per- 
sonal injury; and one of the magistrates ad- 
dressed to him a letter, thanking him for his 
loyalty, and the valuable use which he had made 
of his influence in support of law and order.** 

Mr. Newton rose to distinguished eminence in 
the Christian body with which he was connected. 
After labouring in various circuits, in 1822 w'e 
find him in Ireland, a country which he often 
visited in succeeding years. 

In 1840 he visited America, and the following 
extract will furnish an exam])le of the kind of 
reception he met with, and of the effects which 
his sermons produced. “ The next morning the 
people began to assemble long before the time 
appointed for the public service. Ministers of 
various denominations were present, and the 
church was densely crowded. Mr. Newton read 
as his text, in his own peculiar manner, ‘ The 
Lord God of your fathers make you a thousand 
times BO many more as ye are, and bless you, as 
he hath promised !’ (Deut. i. 11.) The effect of 
his sermon was most extraordinary. For a time 
the utmost stillness prevailed in the congrega- 
tion ; and as the discourse was addressed particu- 
larly to the ministers who formed the Conference, 
it might be expected that they would control 
their feelings, however strongly they miglit be 
excited. But, ere long, both they and the rest 
of the congregation were carried beyond all 
ordinary bounds. Their eyes were suft used with 
tears ; they sobbed and wept aloud ; they shouted 
for joy; they clapped their hands; while tlie 
preacher, in strains the most eloquent and im- 
pressive, expatiated upon the great things which 
the Lord had done both for them and their 
fathers, and th(i innumerable and endless benefits 
and blessings that were secured to them by the 
promises of him whose goodness and truth can 
never fail.” Sympathy and excitement have 
erhaps much influence in these electric out- 
ursts of emotion; but still most readers, w'e 
imagine, will deem the above a striking token of 
the powers of our preacher. The scene, too, is 
interesting ns a study of human nature. 

In 1852, Dr. Newton withdrew from the duties 
of the ministry, after labouring therein for more 
than half a century. In 1864 he died, and we 
will give one or two gbmpscs of his death-bed. 
“ In the evening he desired Mrs. Gill to remain, 
that she might read and pray with him. She 
complied, and repeated to him his favourite 
hymns and texts of Scripture. Once he inter- 
rupted her, saying, ‘ I am a happy man ! I am a 
happy man ! I’ll praise, I’ll praise !* One of 
his daughters finished the sentence for him — 

* I’ll praise my Maker while I’ve breath.’ 

He raised his hand, and smiled, saying, * 0 yes, 
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yes ; you are right I Beligiou in the heart and 
life. How^ happy! Qnd is good, and doeth 
good. God 18 love. Then if God is love, 
love is of God ; and he that dwelleth in love, 
dwelleth in God.’ He repeated this several 
times. Then, leaning back in his couch, as if he 
felt his extreme fe^leness, and clasping his 
hands, he said, with a deep, hollow voice, ‘ I am 
going to God. I am going to glory soon, soon !’ 
On Friday evening he conversed with more 
apparent ease than Tie had ever done since his 
attack. All his family, with two exceptions, 
who were unavoidably absent, were at his side. 
He said to them, ‘1 am dying; I am dying 
fast ; I shall soon be dead ; but whosoever liveth 
and believeth in him shall never die. I am the 

resur * His daughter again completed the 

sentence ; and he repeated with her, ‘ I am the 
resurrection and the life. He that believeth in 
me shall never die I It is almost done ; it is 
almost over. Praise, glory to thee !’ He 
inquired for those members of the family who 
were absent ; and when he was asked if ho had 
any message to send to one of them, he said, 
‘Tell her to live devoted to God.’ Mrs. Gdl 
repeated the hymns, beginning — 

* Come, let v;a join our friends above 
That have obtain’d the prize:’ 

and- 

* Now I have found the ground wherein 
Sure my soul’s anchor may remain 
and when she came to the verse — 

‘ Away, sad doubt, and anxious fear,’ 
he interrupted lier, saying, * I liave no fear, no 
alarm. Perfect love casteth out fear.’ Mrs. 
Gill said, ‘ Perhaps you may be in heaven before 
nine o’cloek to-night.’ He looked up, and said, 
slowly and calmly, ‘ I am ready at any time to 
die.’ Turning afterwards to his daughter, he 
said, ‘ He that believeth shall never die.’ Then, 
addressing another member of the family, he 
said, ‘ Preach from the heart. Preaching that 
flow's from the heart does good every day. Live 
to God ; foUow religion in the life and conduct.’ 
He was speaking very rapidly, and in a feeble 
tone of voice ; so that it was diflicult to appre- 
hend his meaning. Presently he stopped ; his 
eye lighted up ; he raised himself on his pillow, 
and, with what appeared to those who were 
present a superhuman smile, he beckoned re- 
peatedly to the further end of the room, bowed, 
and waved his hand, an expression of rapture 
resting upon his features; and then, as if in 
answer to some inquiry, he said, ‘I am a 
Methodist preacher; an old preacher; an old 
Methodist preacher.* Possibly his mind was 
wandering, and he imagined himself to be before 
the gates of the eternal city, with the holy angels 
full m his sight.” May we not also add, that 
possibly he then obtained a real glimpse of that 


world on whose boundaries he was then stand- 
ing? We could enlarge on such death-bed 
scenes as this as a valuable, and, so far as we 
know, an unwrought vein in the mine of Chris- 
tian evidences ; but here we must refrain. But 
to come to the farewell — the very verge of the 
better land. “ In about an- hour he sank back 
exhausted ; his lips moved, as if in prayer ; he 
folded his hands on his breast, and was heard 
pouring out his soul in prayer for his family. 
By putting the ear close to his mouth, we heard 
distmctly his dying testimony : ‘ 1 am going to 
leave you, but God will be wdth you. Jesus Is 
the resurrection and the life, and the life of 
J(‘8us is life from the dead. The efi’ectual fer- 
vent prayer of a righteous man availeth much. 
By their prayers they shall prevail — by their 
prayers and tears. Hear thou their prayers 
and tears. He shall see Jesus in the day when 
all tears are wiped away, and sorrow and crying 
are no more. The righteous shall never die. 
Fear sin, not death !’ Then, after a brief inter- 
val, he said, ‘ Farewell. 1 am going to join the 
myriads of angels and archangels before the 
throne of God. Farewell sin, and farewell 
death. Praise the Lord, praise him for ever.’ 
After another interval he again made an eftbrt 
to speak, and we heard him say, ‘ Praise God — 
praise;’ and at one o’clock on Saturday after- 
noon, the voice that had so often led the prayers 
and praises of religious assemblies was hushed 
I for ever.” He died on Sunday morning, April 
30th, 1854. 

The spirit in which Dr. Newton passed through 
his course of popularity is worthy of obser- 
vation. As a public spe^er, he was admired by 
all classes of people, and admired from the be- 
ginning to the end of his public life. His visits 
to the agricultural districts to open a new chapel, 
or to attend a missionary anniversary, created a 
sort of festival. The surrounding country was 
in motion. Along the roads were seen farmers 
with their wives and daughters in gigs, market- 
carts, and other vehicles of less pretension; 
grey-headed men, each supported by his staff; 
labouring men in their Sunday clothing ; and 
poor women in their cloaks and plain bonnets ; 
young people, whose countenances told of health 
and of godly cheerfulness; aU wending their 
way to hear the far-famed “ Bobert Newton 
every one bringing some pecuniary contribution 
tow'arda the advancement of the good cause. 
In these places, the windows of the chapels 
where he preached were usually wide open, and 
the places crowded to suftbeation. When he 
visited London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, he was 
always attended by eager multitudes, among 
whom were usually persons of distinction. For 
forty years he was familiarly known in nearly all 
the cities and large provincial towns of England, 
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and» with scarcely any exoeptioni, his visits to 
the Old of his life were hailed with undiminished 
pleasure by the people. One cause of his popu- 
larity, doubtless, was his very agreeable manner 
and liis matchless voice ; but the principal charm 
of his preaching was unquestionaoly to be found 
in his spirit and the evangelical character of his 
sermons. The gospel, as it was expounded and 
proclaimed by him, presented a rich supply for 
every spiritum want, a healing balm for every 
wound and malady, an antidote to every grief 
and fear. The rich and the poor, the aged and 
the young, miners, manufacturers, artisans, agri- 
culturists, men of science, and men without any 
education but that of rude nature, were all alike 
interested in his preaching, for it was an unmis- 
takeable echo of the prophetic exhortation, “ Ho, 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters ; 
and he that hath no money, come ye.” The 
spirit of the preacher was in full accordance with 
hiB message. The people felt that he was con- 
cerned for their welfare ; they were attracted by 
his benevolent tenderness; and, as in the case 
of Paul at Athens, “ certain men clave to him,” 
and looked eagerly for the time when he would 
repeat his visit, so that they might “ hear him 
again of this matter.” 

We must now bid adieu to this noted preacher, 
this great advocate fnr the heathen world, who per- 
haps did more to ian the flame of missionary 
zeal in the church than any man of modern 
times. Dr. Dull’ has observed — too truly, we 
fear — that “ despite many auspicious surface 
appearances, the real scriptural design of mis- 
sions, in its world-wide, Q'od-glorif 3 'iiig grandeur, 
and thesreal spirit of missions, in its soul-loving, 
self-sacrificing, Christ-like devoteduess, are nei- 
ther apprehended nor felt in any adequate de- 
gree by any one of our evangelical churches or 
communities.” May God raise up a host of 
men to tread in the steps of Bobert Newton, in 
arousing the church of Christ to a dc'oper sense 
of the solemn work committed to its hands — 
even the evangelization of a fallen world. 


THE VILLAGE PEIZE-PIGHTEK. 
Some years ago, in the village of E. in W., there 
lived a man notorious for the practice of every 
kind of wickedness : there was not a street brawl 
in which he was not sure to be found a prominent 
ringleader ; in every drunken orgie his voice rang 
the loudest and coarsest ; and for miles round a 
bolder blasphemer, a more besotted character, 
could not have been discovered. He was a man 
of immense strength and gigantic stature, and' 
he too often used hia brute force against his 
unoffending wife and children. At all hours, 
screams of terror were heard issuing from his 
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dwelling: it was called the den of the wild 
beast, and not without dread did people walk by 
it, for when his evil passions were roused he 
cared very little upon whom ho visited his terri- 
ble anger. His wife seldom appeared in the 
village without having her face blackened and 
bruised by blows received from her unnatural 
husband, and his little daughter had been 
maimed for life through a missile he bad burled 
at her in one of his fits of intoxication. To the 
age of forty-three he had lived a vicious and 
reprobate liie ; his heart seemed an impregnable 
fortress of evil; with every avenue through 
which truth and conviction might enter closdy 
guarded by emissaries of the wicked one, he de- 
fied those precious influences which have for 
their end the spiritual freedom of our nature, 
the religious triumph of our whole being. With 
a hardened heart and a seared conscience, no 
man seemed more thoroughly given up to vicious 
habits and inclinations. Eor him to have be- 
come a spiritual character w^ould have been the 
Ethiopian changing his skin, and the leopard his 
spots ; but the word of the Lord came to him 
in an hour tluit he looked not for it, and under 
circumstances apparently most unfavourable to 
its reception. At the period of which we are 
writing, village fairs were at the height of their 
popularity ; they were held at certain seasons of 
the year, and to them at the appointed time 
miglit have been seen repairing young men and 
young women to be hired as servants, drovers 
taking sheep and cattle to the market, poor wo- 
men carrying in their hands stockings of their 
own knitting for sale, and ha^^ke^8 wdth all 
kinds of wares. These lairs were the occasion 
of much real harm to those wlio frequented 
them, for the business of the day being over, the 
evening — sometimes the whole night — was spent 
in debauchery and revelry. We grieve to eay 
that amid the many unlawful amusements of the 
fair-day, that of fighting was the most conspi- 
cuous. It was no unusual thing to see men rush 
from their business, leaving their property quite 
unguarded, to witness these degrading exhibitions 
of brute strength. Thus low and fallen bos human 
nature become, that it can find its liighest plea- 
sure in the uttermost depth of debasement. 

The nmu of whom we are writing was always 
one of the principal actors in those fair-day con- 
tests, his great strength and ferocious daring 
having obtained for him the name of champion. 
He had been known indeed to fight fourteen 
battles in one day, and to come through them all 
unhurt and unvauquished. He sought every op- 
portunity for displayin|; his almost superhuman 
strength ; in the most insulting terms he would 
^oad men on to d combat with him, and only re- 
joice if he inflicted upon them injuries from which 
they would never recover. But the time come 
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when he^ with all his strength, was to feel himself i 
weak and powerless as ah infant ; when he, who ; 
had never oeen known to feel a&aid of an^hing 
in the world, was to be filled with trembling at 
the thought of his past history and future des- 
tiny. He was to feel that inward shrinking 
from “ that which is to come,*’ which fills with 
cowardice and dread the heart of the bravest and 
stoutest when bound in the chains of remorse. 
It was on one of dihese fair-days, and after he 
had been engaged in six or seven battles, that 
he heard words which fastened themselves upon 
his attention, and gave him no rest until he had 
for himself* learnt their meaning. They were 
spoken by a man who, from a strong sense of 
duty, had come to the fair that day. He was 
an itinerant preacher, and, notwithstanding 
taunts and ill-usage, whenever he could gain a 
hearing, he perseveringly proclaimed the message 
of salvation. While ho was in the act of doing 
this, “ the champion,” attended by a large con- 
course of people, drew near, to hear perhaps what 
the “ babbler ” would say. The preacher, nothing 
daunted, boldly seized the opportunity of telling 
those miserable creatures before him the exact 
truth about themselves: he solemnly remon- 
strated with them upon their course of life, reveal- 
ing the awful responsibilities of those who w^ere 
trifling with themselves and wdth their Maker, and 
madly rushing to an eternal world in an unpre- 
pared state ; adding, in conclusion, that the blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin. Loud 
shouts of laughter prevented the preacher from 
speaking further ; and the subject of this sketch, 
who was one of his audience, througliout that day 
was engaged in more flagrant acts of wickedness 
than ever. But the arrow' had entered his soul ; 
it had been fastened in a sure place, and he could 
not dislodge it. The words he ,had heard were, 
by the blessing of God, made instrumental in 
revolutionizing his whole being, and in bringing 
about a reformation of his entire character. In 
the middle of the night he awoke from a brief 
perturbed slumber, and felt as if he were never 
to sleep again. In the darkness of his chamber, 
his imagination carried him on to the unseen 
world of which the preacher had spoken in the 
morning. Before his quickened conscience there 
stood, as it were, a vision of the judgment-seat, 
the great white throne, and Him that sat thereon. 
The record of his past life was unrolled before 
him, and he had not power to contradict one 
particular in it. He felt himself sinking down 
into an abyss of darkness, when suddenly there 
recurred to him the scene of the itinerant 
preacher in the village market-place, and the 
words he had uttered, the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin,” rang in his cars. 

In an agony of mind he rose, left his house, 
and wandered forth into the dark night, still 


having his thoughts fully oocopied with the 
thoughts of judgment. He felt bowed down by 
the weight of his past history ; like a nightmare 
it pressed upon his heart, and bound him hand 
and foot in despair. For more than a month he 
lived a prey to the most distressing thoughts 
and feelings ; he did not dare to open the real 
state of his heart to any one, and no one ima- 
gined that a great inward change was taking 
place in the “wild beast.” But God in mercy 
revealed himself unto him, as a God pardoning 
iniquity, transgression, and sin. The blood that 
cleanseth from all sin was applied, to his heart, 
and at length he was enabled to And joy and 
eace in believing. The efl*ect of his conversion 
ad a very beneficial influence upon his asso- 
ciates. At first they used every effort to induce 
him to return to his old habits and haunts, but 
he steadily refused, and, with tears in his eyes, 
besought them to flee from the wrath to come, 
and in some cases not without success. He 
could not himself do enough to manifest his love 
to the Saviour who hod redeemed him; but 
always, in his conversations with the ungodly, 
the most forcible appeal he could use was the 
mercy that had been shown to him. “ He m)ed 
mey the chief of sinnerSy and he can save you.'* He 
has now been dead for many years, but he still 
stands before us as a monument of the fact that 
the most degraded can obtain salvation through 
faith in the blood of atonement. Prom the 
many lessons which this true narrative suggests 
to us, we select these two as of practical import. 

1. “ In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thine hand, for thou know- 
est not whether shall prosper either this or that, 
or whether they both shall be alike good.’ ’ Count 
no man, however depraved and guilty, as beyond 
the reach of mercy, and let no opportunity of 
doing good pass by unheeded. Be instant in 
season and out of season. In every society let 
us be on the watch to speak a word for Christ ; 
every day we meet men whom we may never 
meet again, and whom we might have directed 
to the Lamb of God. 

2. “ It is a faithful saying and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners, of whom I am chief.” Let no 
one, then, be afraid of approaching a throne of 
grace, for he is able to save unto the uttermost. 
He who saved others can save us. Mon of all 
characters sought the Saviour in the days of hia 
flesh, and received blessings from him ; and bis 
love is still as great. “ Whosoever cometh unto^ 
me, I w'ill in no wise cast out.” “ Ask, and it shall 
be given you ; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you.” “ Behold, 1 stand 
at the door and knock: if any man hear my 
voice, and open the door, 1 will come in to 
him, and will sup with him, and he with me.” - 




^ My i>kar children — In the year of our 
“^ord, 18 — , a worthy old clergyman, now sleeping 
peacefully beneath the clods of the valley, estab- 
lished, at his own exi>ense, a school for the 
benefit of the poor neglected children of the hamlet 
of M., situate in the county of S., a coal district, inliabitod 
by people who were drunkards, sabbath-breakers, and 
swearers. 

Now this worthy old clergj’man did not reside in that 
neighbourhood, but being requested by a friend to preacli 
for him at his church, about three miles distant, he chanced 
to pass tluMugh the village on a sabbath day ; and 1 am 
sorry so to tril, but on that blessed day a revel, as it w;is 
called, was held in the churchyard, and there, on the tonib- 
stonoa, and among the ^ves, lay the living, “ dead in 
trespasses and sins,” fighting, swearing, drinking, smoking, 
and practising all kinds of wickedness, no fetu' of God 
being before their eyes. 

Tlus dear old pastor was very sorry, but what could he 
do? his voice would have appeared as “ the voice of one 
that mocked ” to that siuful crow. My dcjir little ones, 
he piayed to God for them ; and when you are grieved 
at the wickedness you seo around, do you piny; and } our 
Almighty Father will listen even to the petition of a child. 

So, as he prayed, it came into his heart, that if a school 
were opened in that neglected village, the little children 
would be taught to read their Bibles, which would make 
them wise unto salvation through faith in the Ix)rd Jesus 
Christ ; and the Holy Spirit would so change their sinful 
hearts, that when they grew older they might become 
a blessing, and not a curse to all around. 

Well, this good pastor was rich; and, as he anxiously 
desired to spend and be spent for the glory of God juid 
the welfare of his fellow-creatures, he soou hired a barn 
for a school-room, employed the village carpenter to 
make forms, desks, and necessary fittings, and engaged a 
pious old couple, from a neighbouring city, as master and 
mistress; and, m a very few weeks, that building was 
filled with little, clean, happy faces, many of whom had 
scarce known a kind word before in their lives. Fathers 
and mothers also beheld with surprise and pleasure the 
improvement in the habits of their children, and obeyed 
the exhortation of the apostle; “Let all bitterness, and 
wrath, and clamour, and evil speaking, be put away from 
you, with all malice; and be ye kind one to another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” 

But it was soon found that there were some very little 
ones that could not be admitted, as they interfered with 
the lessons given to the elder children; therefore, a class 
of these babes, or an infant school, as it would now be 
termed, was formed, and one, a child herself in years, 
entrusted with their sole care, apart from the elder pupils. 
The little mistress proved fully equal to her task, the 
school increased, and a new and neat stone edifice was 
built. The blessing of the Almighty rested on the under- 
taking, and it prospered. 

Three years had passed since the solitary ride of 
the Rev. Mr. F. beside the churchyaid of M., when 
on the Ist of May, the anniversary of the opening 
of the school, a coach and four horses stood before a town 
residence, and soon was placed therein a box containing 


handsomely bound Bibles and Testaments, together with 
sei’eral pretty little books, witli pink, blue, or lilac 
covers; a neat writing-desk was next cai*efully deposited, 
also several bonnets and rolls of clothing; then followed 
a second box with a supply of very large plum buns ; 
finally, three ladies, a little girl, and a gentleman, entere(l 
the can’iage, and it drove rapidly away into the sweet 
lanes and hedgerows of the country. 

If my young readers could now behold the staid per- 
son w’ho is writing to them, they would trace little 
resemblance in ber pale care-worn face, luur streaked with 
grey, and thin, attenuated form, to the rosy-cheeked, 
plump, and blooming child, with hair like golden threads, 
in massy curls, and eyes blue as the violets she then 
carried in her hand, who, on that brilliant May-moming, 
stepped joyously into the carnage to attend the festival 
of the pastor’s school. Alas! ere night tears hod 
«.unmed the eyes of that briglit child, falsehood had pol- 
luted the ruby lips, and shame dyed the fair forehead, 
and with aching head and sorrowful heart she returned 
to the home she had left so merrily and with such antici- 
pations of pleasure. The apparently trifling cause of this 
sin and distress was a tempting fresli-baked currant 
bun. But this I shall come to by -anti -bye. 

I must now, for a short space, retrace my story. The 
child-teacher, herself one of the pujiils of the school, had 
instructed the little ones placed under her sole care with 
such gentleness and patience, and was so steady in her 
general good conduct, that some ladies, friends of Mr. F.’s, 
determined to reward lior diligence by the j^rescut of a 
suit of new clothes. To her girl-pupils, eight in number, 
W’cre to bo pi'esentod a bonnet and cape, while shoes and 

E inafores were to be given te the remaining five little 
oys. All tlicBo various articles, it was arranged, were to 
be brought forth on the anniversary, together with the 
Bibles, etc., the general rewards of the school. 

Those tippets and pinafores 1 had been allowed to 
assist in making, the donors of them being my groat 
aunts, with anotlier friend. 

On the morning in question, as already stated, wo 
st^ed for tlie country. Child as I was, I admired the 
primroses, violets, narcissuses, polyanthxises, waH-flowers, 
and peonies, which grew in the cottagers’ gardens; while 
the apple-trees in full bloom, and the early cherry, 
plum, and pear-trees, gave a promise of rich fruit. 

On our arrival at the school, we wore greeted by a loud 
and continued cheer. The master and mistress had 
marshalled the children in double lines ; the girls held 
bunches of flowers— cowslips and purple crocus; and the 
little creatures made their best bows and curtsies as 
we passed slowly through the ranks to seats provided 
for our party and the parents of the children. The 
school-room was prettily decorated with spiing flowers, 
evergreens, and cotton llags of bright colours. A hymn 
was sung and the examination commenced. 

1 will not make my story too long, by telling you how 
George Ruffles was the best boy, and was rewarded by the 
gift of the pretty writing desk, and how Martha Chal- 
lenger, who repeated the three first chapters oC.St. John’s 
GosmI, without missing a word, received the handsome 
Bible with mlt edges; but pass on at once to the distribu- 
tion of the buns, and the relation of my sad fault and its 
consequences. This 1 must do, however, in the next pap«r. 



THE SPOILED CiriLD ; 

OR, A father's prater 
On the borders of Bedfordshire is siiuntod a 
romaiitio and picturesque little village. It lies 
in a valW, through which runs a small stream, 
that winds its way under drooping willows at 
the bottom of the churchyard, and passes on 
tlience to sing its melancholy song beneath the 
shade of some aged firs, at the lower boundary 
of the gpden belonging to the parsonage house ; 
thonce it pursues its peaceful course, laving at 
intervals tlie gardens of the cottages, the road, 
and the fields, in its way to a more open countiy. 

HOi Jolt 19 , isss. 


1 once had llio happiness to spend a summer 
month ill this delighilul place, and the friend 
with whom I was staying being on very intimate 
terms at the vicarage, I became a frequent 
visitor there. The worthy man who then had 
charge of the parish had numbered his “ three- 
score years and ten,” and was hasting on the 
wheels of time to sleep with many whose bodies 
be had committed to the dust, and some of 
whom he hoped to meet in a better and happier 
state. As a man he was a jiattiTn to all around ; 
open, firm, and unflinching in what be believed 
to be right, but willing to be convinced of an 
error, and as ready to resign a wrong opinion as 
Price Oru Pkkkt. 
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ho would bu to maintain a just one. llig bene- 
fice was not 0 rich one, but he gave of his little 
to a great extent. To the poor, he was a father 
and a friend ; to the farmers, an adviser and s 
counsellor ; to the few rich, he was a faithful 
monitor. All loved and feared him. Jf any 
had done wrong, his greatest earthly dread was 
that the vicar should know it. i\s a preacher, 
he surpassed many. His st\le was clear and 
intelligible to the meanest capacity ; his de- 
livery bold, easy, and pleasing ; while ho zealously 
and uncompromisingly preached the doctrines of 
the Reformation. 

Of his good wife I knew nothing hut by the 
hearing of the ear, for slie was at a distance 
from home, visiting a sick friend. Enough to 
say, she was re 2 )re 8 eutod to me as a true Dorcas, 
and the fit partner of such a worthy man as her 
husband. 

Tlmugh genotally of a (dieerful demeanour 
when in society, the \icar at times appeared 
stronglv tifiected with a sadness approaching to 
melancholy, and would be often aloiu.* wluni he 
might have been in company. -As 1 often spent 
my evenings with him, 1 had frequent opportuni- 
ties of eliciting useful information from him ; and 
what made his conversation tlie more enchant- 
ing to me was, tlie happy motliod by -which lu‘ 
would adorn it witli the most interesting and 
instructive anecdotes, illustrative of the matter 
of which we wen* speakin 

The evening before my departure from tlu 
^il]age, 1 went to take leave Of my aged friend. 
1 found him (as was usual witli him nt the even- 
ing hour) alone in the beautiful bower at the 
bottom of his garden, from whicli you could see 
nearly the -wdiolfe of that delightful spot of eattli, 
which was laid out with cotisideTablc taste, rtml 
kept exquisitely neat. The bower was fortaed 
of gardi'ii shrubs, ha\ing n fi’ont of iron-work, 
rising into an arch over-head, atid oversprend 
with -woodbine, which was then in full bhiuin, 
and enwrapped the wdiolc of its locality in an at- 
mosphere of delicious perfittiK*. To the right 
and loft stood a moss-rose trei‘, gay in colour 
and fragrant in breath. On the farther side of 
each, a neatly trimmed fir raised its head, as 
sentinel of that peaceful retreat. Ecliind it v*as 
heard the music of the brook, rippling o\er its 
stony bed. Facing you, as you were seati*d 
within, was a small pond, fenced by mimic rocks, 
from the centre of which a neat fountain issued 
its varied jets. Beyond, stood the good man’s 
house, round the jmreh of -whose door crept a 
modest jessamine, and on eacli wiudow-sill ^\ere 
placed geraniums of various sorts, boxes (»1‘ mig- 
uiouette, etc. 

I entered, receiving a cordial Avelcomo from 
tb(J >enerable man. He had hi'cii reading, but 
laid aside his book to chat -with me. Our 


conversation soon turned upon this, my Iasi 
visit. 

“ My young friend,’^ said he, “ you have heard 
many tales from me, and appeared pleased 
them; if you have no objection, I will tell you 
one more befon* we part: perhaps it ^^ill all'oj’d 
you a lasting lesson through life. You are eu- 
tering on thi* world, and 1 would help you, if I 
could, to avoid many snares into wliich I have 
fallen; for wliilo travelling to this white head 
of mine, ] have learned many sad truths by expe- 
rience. Jjct me exhort you to k*arii submission 
to the will of Providence from the follo-wiiig ac- 
count. 

“ Daviug finished my studies at Oxford, I was 
ordained to the curacy of the parish cliureh of a 
town in Somersetshire, and some time after 
marrii'd an amiable voting creature, whom 1 had 
loved from boyhooii: the same is now my wife. 
At the tinu' I was married, i w as in my twenty- 
sixth year; my spouse had just entered her 
twonl y-fonrth. Fourteen months after oui- 
I union we became parents of a son, wdiom wi* 
named James, after myself, lie grew' healthy 
and strong till nearly four ycai’s old, when a 
fever, following a severe cold, prostrated him, 
and there -w'as every prospect of his being talo u 
from us by dt'atli. I was almost distracted with 
the thought of losing my boy; my dear wife 
bore it with more patience, and exhorted in 
who should have strcngtlieiied lier, to hope ibr 
llio best, and subliiit to tlu* will of (lod. Her 
entreaties were of use ; 1 would not be 
I comforted. 1 prayed continually, wdtboiit j-e- 
Icri'iice to the Divine will, that God would 
s])are tbe child ; and at last I bad the joy ol' 
. seeing a favourable change. My spirits began 
j to flow afresh, wid everything was more picas 
around me. My hoy reeov(Tcd fast, and in the 
course of a ITldnth was able to lake tlie air and 
be about a litth*. Anotlu'r itioiith made Inm 
quite strong. My wife and I were now" hnpjiy 
with the prospect of a son who should be a bl( ss- 
ing to our hoary luiirs. Alas! we clierished 
hopes that were never reali/u'd. 

“This was the only child wu* ever had; he 
w"as tlicrefore much ])ctted by us. E\ i n thing 
he w'i shed for was granted, so far as our means 
would allow. Till ten years of agi? 1 ijistrui ti'd 
him myself, but was then obliged to send him 
from home to be educated, for I had so much 
indulged him that I had no command of him, 
and he learned but little. AYlicn he came home 
at the vacation, he represented the master as a 
great tyrant and a cruel man. Ho so entreatiul 
me, that I removed him to a school where th(‘re 
was professedly no corporal punishment. This 
lie liked little better than the first, but I hoped 
ho w’oulcl become more reconciled to it, and con- 
tinued him there. 
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** While at school I often went to see him, as 
did also his mother. The master said but little 
of him, and I feared he was not going on satis- 
factorily. At the end of the hall-year lie was 
very earnest in asking UK', to remove him from 
the school, but I was still unwilling ; when, to 
my surprise, the master told me he could not 
think of receiving him any more as one of his 
pupils, for he was become so uncontrollable, that 
he feared he would coiTupt tlie other boys of the 
school. This much mortified me, and I began 
to think seriously of my son’s future course. I 
resolved once more to try wliat could Ixi done at 
home towards educating him, hut found too late 
that my cliihl was a Rp(»iled one. Tims we 
struggled on till he was h)urteeii years of age. 

“ I had intciuUxl, sliould lie seem likely to be 
a pious man, and fitted for the office, to 1 rain him 
for the ministry ; but, seeing the iintowardness 
of his mind, 1 know it would bt' useless to hope 
for that, and thought if I could get him into a 
respectable business it Avould be tlie best thing I 
could do. After long consideration, he resohed 
on being a druggist, and 1 a[)prenlieed him to a 

firm of some credit in the city of J’l . He 

did not stay there more than half his time, for 
ho became so unruly in his conduct that I was 
obliged to consimt to the cancelling of his in- 
dentures, on purpose to save him from prison ; 
for his master had deteriniiuHl to proceed against I 
him for neglect of duty. He eanu* home greatly j 
ashamed tliat his mother and 1 should know ail 
his misdeeds ; and when he saw her tears, and 
heard my remonstrances, lu* promised 1o amend, 
and became for a time mneli sobered in his be- 
haviour. 

“ After having betm honuj about six months, 
he again became restless and dissatisfied, and 
wished for more money and more society. I 
expostulated with him, and told him he should 
try to obtain a situation ; hut he ajipeared to 
heed it not. 

“ One iiioriiing he was not down at his usual 
time, and upon going to his room to look for 
him, 1 found a note on liis table, to the following 
effect; ‘Dear Parents, you aiipear to look on 
me as a burden : rather than bo such to you, J 
have left your house, to shift for myself. James.’ 

“ Upon reading this we were overwhelmed 
with grief; my wife feared lu' would commit 
suicide. Neither of us took much food that 
day. To search for my boy was useless ; what 
could I do? I put advertisements in several 
newspapers, both in London and in tho country, 
but to no purpose. No tiding were heard of niy 
dear Absalom. Absalom, did I say? Yes, 1 
had made him my Absalom. 

“ Thus more thau twelve months passed away, 
and nothing was heard of liim. His dear mo- 
ther and I continually mourned over him, and 
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otfered • many prayers tliat, if he lived, Ood 
would protect the boy. At the end of fifteen 
months a letter was brought to me, with a 
soldier’s superscription. I looked, and could see 
my hoy’s hand-writing. 1 eagerly opened it, 
and found, from its contents, that he was a pri- 
vate in a foot regiment then quartered in 
Yorkshire. Ho said that when he left home he 
wandered about till he had spent all his monej^ 
and then enlisted for a soldier — that he had 
fared as well as any one in his station could do 
till latel}', wlnai, having l»ad a quarrel witli one 
who was his superior in tho regiment, he struck 
him, and had receiv<‘d for it a hundred lashes, 
lie declared his penitiMice in tho most feeling 
tfuans, and promist'd far better behaviour than 
he had formerly siiowii, if I w’ould purchase Ins 
discharge. 

“ Ever ready to receive my boy on any con- 
ditions, I immediately consulted Avitli his mo- 
ther, and matters were arranged that I should 
go and fetch him home. After a toilsome jour- 
ney, 1 found my darling; but how changed! 
Ho was w('a]v in bofly, from Ids late bufferings, 
and mortified in spiidt that I should see him as 
he tlum a'^. As soon as matters could be set lied 
we left for Wiltsliiiv, wliere 1 was then li^iJlg. 
Once more \vc looked forNsard to happiness, for 
iiiy son now jip]>eared a changed character, and 
I ho))ed he would yet be a blessing to us. 

‘•►Soon after this J rcunoved to the city 
D- — , :ind became a luinister of a cliapel-oi- 
ease. Hero I made acquaintance with men of a 
ditferent slump from those I liad known in the 
country — men of bnsinc'ss and commerce — mer- 
chajits and bankers. Tlirough one of iny friends 
1 obtained a situation for him in a large merean- 
lih; establishment, and for a time things went on 
smoothly, and my dear wite, and boy, and I were 
as ha])py as possible: but a blight was soon 
cast u])on our Iiopes ; for James, having plenty 
of money, began, by degrees, to mix in comj)any, 
and remanied out later at night than I wished. 
I iidked to liim upon his conduct, but to no 
purpose : lu' still persisted in his course, and at 
last removed from my bouse, and look lodgings 
for himself. 

“I still called upon him, and so did his mo- 
ther, and entreated him to amojul. AV'e urged 
all the argimionts we could use, pointing out 
the probable consequences as regardc'd his situ- 
ation. ; we Avarned him of Crod’s judgments upon 
tliose who so siniK'd, and prayed him, by the 
lo\e of the Saviour, to seek pardon of his sins 
and renewal of heart ; but all in vain. He went 
on from one sin to aiiotlier, till, at last, he would 
not Bee either his mother or me. Present cir- 
cumstances appeared Avorse than any avo had 
hitherto endured; but this lasted not long: a 
far worse trial awaited us. 
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“ My sou continued in his course till his ex- 
penditure greatly exceeded his income. Sur- 
rounded by those who were practised in every 
artifice of fraud and crime, no drank of their 
spirit, and adopted their plans. Having involved 
himself in debt to a considerable amount, and 
finding himself pressed for payment, he resolved 
on a fatal scheme, and forged his employer’s 
name to a cheque for a hundred pounds. 

“In the course of tlie following w'eek this 
gentleman, when with liis banlvor, discovered 
w'hat had occurred, and immediately measures 
W('re taken to find out the ofiender. An ofiicer 
was informed of it, and ere the day closed my 
son was apprehended on suspicion. 1 kmuv 
nothing of the affair till the next m<iri\ing, when 
distress again compelled liim to appeal to me. 

I procured what legal assistance I could on so 
short a notice, to aid him at his examination ; 
but nothing could prevent hi.s being committed 
to take his trial as a forger. 

“ Here was a stroke for us ! To mourn then 
was useless : we resolved that nothing vsjunild be 
W'anting on our part to save him fj’om an un- 
timely end. We retained the best counsel our i 
means w^oiild allow, and left not a stone un- 
turned that we thought w'ould in any way bear 
upon the saving of our boy. Not one could wc 
get to speak to the correctness of his character. 
All chance of affecting his position hy iiitliieuce 
was cast to the wdnds : we had but to pray and 
liope that grace might reach his lieart. 

“ The time that elapsed between his com- 
mittal and trial w'aa abont a month, during 
which time his mother and I w'ere permitted to 
ce him often; and on these occasions wo con- 
versed witli him on the sad prospect that was 
before us. He now appeared to mourn in earnest 
for bis past conduct, and feared lest his mother 
and I could not forgive him ; but v. e soon un- 
deceived him, for still he was our own son, and 
we loved liini with a tenderness equal to that 
which was manifested by David to that child 
w’hose name I have so often applied to my owji. 

“ At lengtli, the trial came on, and lasted 
nearly a whole day. My wdfe stayed at honu*, 
wrapped in grief almost inconsolable. 1 had 
asked her sister, a woman of fine feeling and 
sound piety, to visit us, and so, by her consoling 
sympathies, hoped to avert the dreadful calamity 
wliich I feared would overwhelm my partner’s 
soul and reason. In the care of this dear crea- 
ture I left my wife, and taking a friend with 
me, I remained in court till the termination of 
the trial. 

“ I cannot tell how I w'as supported ; but I 
stood it till the end. Throughout the entire 
proceeding, I could see no hope of on acquittal. 
The time w'as arrived that should decide the 
fate of my boy : the counsel pleaded, the judge 


Buinmcd up, the jury retired, and in loss than a 
quarter of an hour returned to their place. A 
death-like silence prevailed. I know not how I 
felt : it Avas the worst part yet ; but I was pre- 
pared for it. The verdict was given — * G uilty ’ 
— and sentence of death w^as passed in a very 
solemn manner. My boy, who had manifested 
the most intense grief and anxiety while witness 
after witness w as being examined, seemed over- 
powered with a blank amazement, quite inde- 
scribable, during the interval iu which the jury 
were deliberating ; but when he saw them again 
entering tlie court, he seemed recalled to a sense 
of his position, and then, bearing the decisive 
word, he buried bis face in his hands and wept 
very audibly, coiitiiiuliig in the same state till 
removed by the officers. 

“It was Mith Irernhling steps I left the court 
W'itli my fri(md and returned homo. My wife 
understood the end of the matter as soon as she 
saw me. She Avept sorely, but bore it better 
than I had t'xpc^eted. 

“ I cannot tell you how that last fortnight of 
my boy’s life was spent by us, except that w'e 
visited him as often as we were allowed, and ex- 
horted him to penitence'. Wo also endeavoured 
to obtain a reprieve, but without avail. At our 
last meeting we all wept bitterly. He asked 
our parilon, which was freely granted; and we 
])ointed him to the only source of true forgive- 
ness and happiness. He appeared penitent, 
and said he hoped in his Saviour. We left, 
and spent the night in prayer for him. 

“ The cliaplain of the prison behaved very 
kindly to him and to us. Immediately after 
the execution, the good man had the corpse con- 
veyed to my lious(‘, in a coffin 1 had ordered for 
the purpose ; and in the course of the day he 
called upon me, according to a recpiest I had 
made, to inform nui of the last moments of my 
poor bo) ’s existence. Ho assured me that the 
state of the poor fellow’s mind was quite that 
wdiicli he should wish to sec iu any one under 
the same circumstances ; that liis last sentiments 
were penitc'uce, and his last accents prayer. 

“ AYe buried him after four days, and I W'ent 
up to my chamber, exclaiming in the words of 
David, ‘ 0 my son Absalom, my son, my son 
Absakun I would God I had died for thee, 0 
Absalom, my son, my son !’ 

“ Thus died my poor boy, at the age of 
twenty-two years, the victim of over-indulgence ; 
and in his ^eath the terrible remembrancer of 
sinful unsubmissive prayer answ'ered. At the 
head of his grave I placed a small stone with his 
initials engraved thereon, the date of the year 
in which ho died, and the following words: 
‘ Thy will be done.’ ” 

when the old man had finished his narrative, 
a tear stole over his cheek, and we remained 
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silent for a few minutes. He then resumed ; 
“ My young friend, learn one or two things 
from this sad tale : whenever you ask a favour of 
Grod, add— ‘ Thy will be done.’ If I had prayed 
thus, perhaps my boy would have died in infancy ; 
but no, I prayed unsubmissively for his life : it 
was granted ; but how dearly have I paid for it. 
You also see that God will answer prayer, 
according to his promises, and that one of 
the Saviour’s especially, ‘ Whatsoever ye shall 
ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.’ 1 
prayed earnestly, and pleaded promises, and 
fully expected the answer to be according to my 
will, and it was so : God granted me tlie* d(‘sire 
of my rebellious heart, in wliich 1 was backslid- 
ing from him, and so he filled me with my own 
ways ; for the same feeling 1 hat urged me to this 
revolt against his will, also prompted me to 
neglect tr(iining my son with due parenlal au- 
thority ; and so having sinned like Eli, 1, like 
him, was punished by the untimely death of 
that child who liad drawn my heart from God : 
but whether the all-wise Pather wjll cut me <dF 
as suddenly and teiTibly as he did Eli, I know 
not : however, if sucli he the termination ( f my 
earthly career, Jlis will be done.” 

Years have rolled into forgetfulmvss since 1 
heard the old man’s tale, but its reim'mbranec 
has influenced me at many turns in my pilgrim- 
age, and led me, when circumstanees liave 
seemed adverse, to pray, “ Thy will be done.” 


THE HUNTED STAG, 
are some ])assages in the an ord of God 
which, over and abtive their onn u intrinsie dignity 
and power, have an additional interest, from their 
being associated with the religious experience 
of God’s children. Such, for instance, is that 
passage, “the just shall live by faith,” which is 
mseparably connected in the minds of all ivaders 
of the history of the Eeformation with the bio- i 
grapby of Luther — as liaviug often given 1 
comfort in the hoiu* of perplexity, when about to 
bo ^ain entangled in the web of popish super- 
stition. In a somewhat similar manner, the sub- 
joined eloquent passage from a divine of the last 
i'uutury, independent!^ of its intrinsic beauty, is 
dignified by the circumstance of its having cleared 
the mind, and strengthened the faith, of the Bev. 
Thomas Scott, the eminent commentator, when 
roping his way from Socinian error to gospel 
ght. To all readers, indeed, concerned about the 
•safety of their souls, it is a profitable exposition 
of the mode in which a soul, awakened ;fco a sense 
of its guilt and danger, finds peace and safety by 
fleeing in faith to the Saviour. 

The stag, roused from bis lair, aliakes his 
dappled aides, tosses his beamy head, and con- 


scious of superior agility, seems to defy the 
gathering storm. First, he has recourse to 
stratagem and evasive shifts ; he plunges into 
the copse, darts across the glade, and wheels 
about 111 doubling mazes, as though he would 
pursue even the foe he avoids. The full-mouthed 
pack unravel all his windings, and drive him 
from his wily arts. 

Now he betakes himself to flight, and confides 
in his speed; he bursts through the woods, 
bounds over the lawns, and leaves the lagging 
beagles far behind ; the beagles, slow, but sure, 
trace his steps through woods, through lawns, 
through half the extended forest; unwearied, 
still iiinvesirit'd, thi'y urge their ardent way, and 
gain upon tlie alarmed object of their pursuit. 

Again he flicvS ; flies with redoubled swiftness ; 
shoots down the steep, strains up the hill, sweeps 
along the iiidds, and at last takes shelter in the 
immense recess of some sequestered grove. The 
sagacious hounds hang with greedy nostrils on 
the scent ; they recover, by indefatigable assi- 
duity, the ground they had lost ; up tJiey come a 
tliird time, and, joining in a general peal of 
j vengeance, hurry l.lu‘ afirighted animal i’roin liis 
short coiicealmenl. 

Perplexed and in the utmost distress, he seeks 
the numerous lu'rd; he would lose liiiiiself, and 
elude his pursuers amidst the mullitudi* of his 
fellows ; but tliey, unconcerned for a brother’s 
woe, shun the mit>t5rablo creature, or expel him 
from the selfish circle. Abaiitloned by his 
associates, and haunted with apprehensions of 
approaching ruin, he trembles at (‘very leaf that 
shakes. Il(' starts, he springs, and, wild and 
swift as the Avind, Hies he knows not an here, 
yet pours all his soul in flight. Vain, vain 
ari' his eft’orts. The horrid cry, lately les- 
'd, thickens upon the gale and thunders in 
ears. Now the poor breathless victim is 
full in A icAN' ; bis sprightliness forsakes him ; his 
agility is spent: see! liow^ he toils in yonder 
valley, Avith faltering limbs and a hobbling 
gait. The sight of their game quickens the 
pace, and Avhets the ardour, of the impetuous 
hounds. With tumultuous violence they rush 
in, and willi clamorous joy demand their prey. 

'VViuit can he do, surrounded as he is Avith 
insulting tongues and ravenous jaNvs ? Dc'spair 
is capable of inspiriting even the timorous 
breast: having nothing to hope, he forgets to 
fear. He faces about, and makes a resolute 
stand. The trunk of a sturdy tree covers his 
rear, and his own branching horns defend him 
ill front ; he rushes upon his adversaries, gores 
some, lays others groveling on the turf, and 
makes the whole coward puck give way. 

Encouraged by this unexpected success, his 
hopes revive ; he I'allies once again his drooping 
spirits; exerts the little remainder of his 
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strength, ;mil tij)riiigs through the midst of the 
retiring rout, it is his last, last chance. He 
Stretclu's every nerve ; once more loses sight of 
the rabble from the kennel; and, finding no 
security on tiie land, takes to the water. He 
throws his hurning sides into the river, sails 
tlown the cooling stream, and slinks away to the 
verge of some little shelving island ; thi're, find- 
ing a resting-place for his feet, he skulks close 
to the shady margin ; all immersed in tlui waves, 
except his Uustriks, he baflles for awhile the 
pr}'. jg eye of man and the keener smell of brute. 

Discovered at length, and forced to tpiit this 
unavailing refuge, he climbs the slip])cry bank. 
Enable to fly any longer, he stands at bay 
against an aged willow ; stands, all faint witli 
toil, and sobbing A^ith anguish. The crowds 
that gather round him, with merciless and out- 
rageous transport, triumph in Ids misery. 

A multitude of blood-thirsty throats, jcuiu'd 
with the sonorous horn, ring his funeral knell. 
The tears, till this fatal instant unknown, gush 
from his languishing eyes, and roll down his 
reeking cheeks. He casts one more look on the 
woods, the lawns, the pleasing scenes of his 
former delights. Adieu ! a long adieu to these ! 
he noAV expects his murderers, and ]>repaj‘es, as 
his last poor consolation, to sell bis hie as di'arly 
as possible. 

At this most criticaljuncluretbc ro>al sports- 
man comes up. He sees the di.sticssed creature; 
and as soon as he sees, ho pities. The elenKmey 
which attends the throiu} aeeoiiipnnies e\en the 
diversions of majesty. He issues the high com- 
mand. The prohibitory signal is given. The 
pack, though eager for blood, are cheeked in a 
moment ; and not cheeked only, but ealletl off 
from their prey. Disappoiut(‘d and growling, 
they retire, and l(‘avo the intended victim of 
their fury to enjoy his liberty again. 

How striking an illustration Is lids of a soul 
convinced of the guilt and evil of sin ! 

The strictness of the Divine law pursues it, 
dislodges it from every refuge of lies ; and neAer 
remits its terrifying mcjiaces till the jjoor 
delinquent ceases from self-confidence, and fixes 
on Christ for his whole salvation. 

The man, perhaps, i» uAvakened into a serious 
concern for his eternal state ; in consequence of 
which he relinquishes his profane and iniquitous 
praeti(ies, breaks the sabbath and defrauds his 
neighbour no more. J3ut the law quickly 
represents, and in a glaring light, that a negative 
obedience is by no means sufficient. Upon this 
he betakes himself to a course of positiA'e holi- 
ness ; gets acquainted with religious people, and 
performs religious duties ; prays in secret, and 
attends public ordinances; conscientiously ob- 
serves the Lord’s day, and regulates his beha- 
vioui^by the rule of God’s commandments. How' 


ho is ready to congratulate himself on his re 
markable and hopeful reformation. 

Soon he perceives that all his proficioney is 
but skin-deep ; a mere outside varnish, which 
has not penetrated the inner man. Ho begins, 
therefore, to watch over the motions and 
bewail the exils of his heart; ho labours to 
subdue ])ride and curb passion ; to piu’ge out 
filthy lusts, and to banish spiritual Avickedncss. 
Hotwithstandiiig all his vigilance, conscience flies 
in his face, either for tlie neglect of some Airtue 
or the commission of some sin. The laAV rings 
in his car that terrible denunciation, “ Cursed is 
every one that contiiiueth not in all things which 
ar(i writk'u in the hook of the laAV' to do them.” 

Struck by this conviction, his wounds bleed 
afri'sh ; he is obliged to seek some new balm for 
bis sore. In ord(T to appease an offended God, 
and atone for his sinlul relapses, he makes many 
sorrow liil confessions, possibly submits to volun- 
(arv sufferings ; he denies himself, and bestoAA'S 
liberally on the poor; he sighs deeply and 
ruourns billerly. But can waters that are muddy 
cleanse the garment that is filthy ? Wilt thou 
satisfy, O vain man, Avilt thou satisfy for one sin 
by committing another? In these penitential 
eviurises, were tliy thoughts steadily devout? 
Jn those acts of beiK'ffecnce, were thy affections 
truly charitable ? and did both proceed from a 
pure iindeliled heart ? If not, such fancied 
ri'parations of past faults only aggravate the 
lu‘a\y score. What shall he do? He cannot 
jiay ; to beg he is ashamed : fain would he enter 
into life, )el not be too much indebted to grace : 
be attempts therefore lo compound Avitli heaven ; 
he biiuls himself by solemn voavs, perhaps by 
sacramental engagements, to use greater circum- 
spection for tlie future ; then turns his eye to 
the Divine Mediator, not Avith a view of relying 
Avholly on his rightiaiusness, but only to obtain 
such a supply as may make up the deficiencies 
of his own. Somew hat like this w as the mistake 
of the Galatian converts, against w'hich ISt. Paul, 
in his epistle to that people, so solidly disputes 
and so sharply inveighs ; assuring them that if 
they add to their Kedt'emer’s death and obedience 
any other requisite in the matter of acceptance 
Avith God, Cl^rist shall profit them nothing. 

For a while he holds forth his purposed 
integrity; at length falling short, evidently if 
not scandalously short, in executing his part, a 
startling voice sounds in his ear that dreadful 
alarm; “ Cursed is he that continiicth not in all 
things.” An impartial conscience interprets the 
voice, and undeniably proves that whoever com- 
mits the least sin, or faffs in any point, does not 
continue in all tilings. His heart sinks with 
discouragement, and all his resolutions hang 
their enfeebled beads. He has tried every method 
that he can devise, and has found every method 
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ineffectual. All liis expedients are a spider’s web, 
and his hope is as the giving up of the ghost. 

His souh pursued by the law, and hunted by 
terror, is brought to the gates of death, or the 
very brink of despair. And now the Erince of 
peace — now the Lord our righteousness — ap- 
pears for his rescue. Now is accomplished that 
gracious declaratiou : “ 0 Israel, thou hast 
destroyed thyself, but in me is thy help.” Driven 
from every false refuge, and drawn by the blessed 
Spirit, he comes weary and heavy laden to 
Christ. Convinced of the sin of his nature, ihe 
sin of his life, and the sin of his best duties, ho 
renounces himself in every view. This is all his 
salvation and all his desire, that he may win 
Christ, and be found in bi^n. Did that poor 
afflicted w'oman say, “ If I may but touch his 
garment, I shall be whole With equal ardour 
does this enlightened sinner cry, If 1 may but 
have fellowship Avith the glorious Immanuel in 
his merits and in his Spirit, I am alive from the 
dead, I am happy for ever.” 

Having seen a glimpse of the lledeemer and 
his transcendant excellency, liaving received a 
taste from the inexhaustible fulness of his grace, 
oh how ho longs for brighter mauifestutions ! 
liow he thirsts after more plentiful drauglits ! 
WIiosocvcT comes to Christ shall in no wise be 
east out. lie that awakens these ardent 
desires, in his due time gives the desired bless- 
ings. After various conflicts, the poor im- 
godly wretch believe^; he believes that the Son 
of the Mo-st Higli died in his stead, and wasobe- 
tlioiit for his justification; believes that all the 
riches of tlie adored Mediator’s life and death are 
for sinners, for the w orst of sinners, even for him. 

I?y faitli receiving Christ and his benelits, 
his heart is purified, his heart is quickened. He 
abhors ('very evil way, and is fitj^d for every 
good work : though temptations assault him, he 
di'rives strength from his Saviour, resists the 
devil, and is faithful unto death ; tliongli corrup- 
tions defile him, he flics to the fouiilaiii open for 
uncloanness, makes daily, lioiirly application of 
the blood of sjirinkling, and goes on his way 
rejoicing iu Grod his Saviour. 

We are assured by unerring wisdom that 
“ Christ is the end of the law.” It points 
invariably to him ; it terminates Avholly in him ; 
:md tlicii obtains its prineipal purpose, when 
sinners are brought to their Divine Kedeeint'r 
for righteousness. Then there is no occasion for 
a mitigation of the law, for an abatement of its 
(lehninds, or a moderation of its curse ; because 
we have that in Christ which fulfils its dmnands 
and exhausts its curse, which maintains its 
honour, yet justifies its transgressor. 

The law hath concluded all mankind under 
sin , hatii drawm, as it were, a net of guilt and 
vengeance round the whole world ; vet, not with 


an intention that any should be discouraged now 
or perish for ever, but that every one may see 
his inexpressible lu'ed of a Saviour’s death and 
of a Saviour’s obedience ; and being thus pre- 
pared both to value and receive so precious a 
blessing, the promise of justification by faith in 
Jesus Christ may be given to them that believe. 

SACKED POETKY. 

THE PROPHET. 

PART I. — THE BIVEU. 

No worda to coothe, uo smile to cheer, 

No kind embrace, no gentle tear. 

No mother's ctu'c or love; 

But aileucc, solitude, and fear, 

Pull w.ives around, and dangers near, 

And lurid skies alcove. 

So slept the infant in his ark, 

Within that small, rude, fragile bai'Ic, 

Whi^re hope and faith bis couch had spread. 

And Jove had laid his gentle head. 

And o’er the fiver’s reedy Ijed 
Scut forth this hf>melo 33 dove. 

How waked the babe in ehiUlisli fright, 

How watched to see the welcome light 
That ever still had niet his sigUfc, 

And chid his wish to weep; 

Tliat sunbeam wandering from the skies 
Which rested in his mother's eyes, 

And lixed his look of glad 3 uri>rise, 

Uproused from dreamless sleep. 

And weeps the babe ? Js there no sign? 

No jn'esonce of the Power Divine 
That holds his little life amid 
'i'he dangers in those Avuters hid? 

Is there no dream of Uoreb s mount? 

N o A'ision bright of Sinai's flames ? 

Of the parched desert's springing fount? 

Or of the conquered nation's names'' 

No, cradled thus ip God's right hand, 

The future all to hini unknown. 

While Power preserved and Wisdom plann’d, 

'file infant wept idono, alone. 

While Gauaau stands secure iu enmo. 

And Israel sleeps iu bondage b.-x^e, 

While iu the book of future time 
Recorded stands each deed sublime, 

And every sin of Eber’s race ; 

While rests the yet unsmitten laud, 

While wait the plagues on God’s command, 

While o’er the herce oppressor’s grave 
Rolls on the undivided wave; 

This little spark of heavenly light 
So soon to dazzle Egypt’s sight, 

This little banner just unfurled, 

Whose folds shall shroud her haughty king, 

This arrow by Jehovah hurled, 

This o.iiglo with its folded wing. 

This silent trumi)et of God’s wr<ath, 

This cliampiou in the tyrant’s path, 

Like bubble on the watei-s thrown, 

Weeps on unheeded and alone. 

He Bees no omen iu the sky, 

No token of his bright 0.0:601*, 

No angel messenger stands by 
To chide liLs giief or calm his fear; 

No somph's wings are o’er him spread, 

I No nunbow circlcjs round liis head; 

But Sovereign Power the breew 9 hall gvuxhl 
That o’er his cra^^lle bend the raed: 
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AucI all tho waves that onward lide, 

And overy flower that grows beside. 

And every beam that sheds its light, 

And every wing that murmurs by ; 

All things of sound, or sense, or sight, 

Each being of earth, or air, or sky. 

In life's mysterious chain-links wove, 

Fulfil his purposes of love. 

And work the plan his power decnjcd. 
Tremble proud monarch «m tliy couch, 
Before thy senseless idols croucli ; 

Invoke the soothsayers to thy need, 

Call forth the wise, tho v.dinnt lead, 

Thy seers consult, thy warri(jrs arm. 

Try prayer and vision, s])ell and charm; 
Even now within thy lordly liall 
By pitying hands a foe is brought, 

A foe, at whose inspired call 
The heavens shall with thy woes be fraught. 
That little helpless wailing thing 
Destruction to thy power shall bring. 
Securely dost thou sleep ? while uow 


The l( inpc.st lowois above thy he.ul ; 

Tliat infant bears upon his brow 
A name that strikes thy first-born doail. 

That name thou knowest not, nor shall know. 
Till iu thine hour of wrath and pride 
Tho waters o’er thine armies flow. 

And on the heaven-obeying tide. 

While rushing to destruction dire, 

Thou raisost one despairing cry. 

And Bocst, in characters of fii’o, 

Jehovah written in tho sky. 

No mortal’s tear, or angel’s smile, 

Tho infant’s loneliness beguile 
On the dark waters of tho Nile; 

No mortal’s love, or angel’s care, 

Surround the lonely mortal there; 

The infant’s solitary state 
Pourtrays the prophet’s future fate, 

The man’s mysterious life. 

Of toils unshared, of fears unknown. 

Of joys unspoke, of giiefs unshown. 

Of weakness, power, and strife. 



THE PULPIT IN THE 
FAMILY. 

NATIONAL SUCCESS EETAEDEU U 
INDIVIDUAL TIIANSGUESSIONS. 

professing Christian people 
is at war, it behoves them to take diligent 
heed of what is written for tlieir instrue- 
Imi tion in “ the book of the wars of the Lord.” 
Thev may learn thence under what circnni- 
sianees the God of bnttles was wont to go forth 
witli the armies of his chosen, to crown them 


his service, he “hid them in the earth in the 
midst of Ins tent.” The consequence of this, 
the sin of one individual in the congregation, 
was, that \vheu thc'y went up against Ai, in a 
spirit of exulting conlidence, which led them to 
say to Joshua, “ Let not all the people go up ; 
but let about two or three thousand men go iij) 
and smite Ai, and make not all the people to 
labour thither, for tliey are but few — they ne- 
vertheless “fled before the imm of Ai; and the 
men of Ai smote of them about thirty and six 
men: wherefore tlie hearts of the people melled 
and became as ^\atel^” And, liirtner. vlieii 


witli victory, to enable “ one of them to chase 
a thousand, and two to put leu thousand to 
flight.” Tluy may learn also liow and why he 
was at times provoked to withhold from them 
his countenance', to leave them a prey to disaster 
and defeat, and to sell tlu'm into the hands of 
their enemies. Tliey may do this, moreover, 
assured by the unchangeability of his character, 
that as be acted formerly, he will, under similar 
circumstances, act again ; that the same line of 


Joshua complained to the Lord, and ciupiired ut 
him as to the cause of this unexpected discom- 
fiture, he was ('xpressly told that “Israel hath 
sinned, and they have aho transgressed my 
covenant which I commaiuk'd them; for they 
have cvi'ii talu'u of the accursed thing, and have 
also stolen, and dissembled also, and they have 
put it even among their own stutf : therefore the 
children of Israel could not stand before their 
enemies.” 


conduct now pursued by those who hav(' been 
called by his name and avouched to be his 
jieople, wiU move him now, as it did in times 
past, either to fight for them their battles, or 
to deliver them to those that hate them. 

There is, perhaps, no incident in the eventful 
liistory of the w'ar^f Israel more fraught with 
instruction, or mor# suitable for personal prac- 
tical application, just at present., than that re- 
corded in the seventh chapter of Joshua, in 
immediate connection with the taking of Je- 
richo, and the subsequent conflict with the 
people of Ai. A solemn prtdiibition had been 
uttered by the Alost High, as we learn from 
the preceding chapter, against the appro- 
priation of any portion whatsoever of the spoil 
of Jericho. “ The city is accursed, and all that 
is therein;” and “ye shall in any wise keep 
yourselves from the accursed thing.” The only 
exception to this stringent ride w'as w ith regard 
to the silver and gold and vessels of brass and 
iron, which the Hebrew s were permitt('d to take, 
but solely for tho purpose of bringing them as 
consecrated things into the Lord’s treasury, not 
for that of making use of, or appropriating them 
to themselves. One of the people, however — 
Achan, the son of Carmi, of the tribe of Judah — 
“ took of the accursed thing.” lie saw among 
the spoils a goodly Babylonian garment, and two 
hundred shekels of silver, and a wedge of gold 
of fifty shekels weight, and coveted tliem, and 
took them ; and instead of brin^g them into 
the treasuty of the Lord and dedicaSng them to 


Now this “happened unto them for our 
example,” and is “written for our admonition.” 
It cannot, therefore, but be right and profitable 
lor us to consider the analogy between our cir- 
cumstance's, our duties, our dangers, our trans- 
gressions, and theirs, and bi'tween God’s conse- 
(jueni mode of dealing with us and with them. 
Is there, in the first place, any prohibition 
addressed to us by the Most High similar to 
that w'hereby he sought to withhold the people 
of Israel from appropriating to themseb es the 
spoils of Jcriclio P “ He not cemformed to this 
world.” “ Love not the world, neither the 
things that are in the world: if any man love 
the w orld, the lo\e of the Father is not in him ; 
for all tliat is in the wmrld, the lust of the flesh, 
and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is 
not of llie Father, but is of the world.” “ Tlie 
friendship of the world is enmity with God.” 
They who read these and similar passages, inter- 
preting them according to their plain import, 
can Beare('ly for a moment doubt that there 
is such a prohibition. The fact, moreover, 
that there has been a curse pronounced upon 
this fallen world similar to that recorded against 
Jericho, and that there hangs over it a doom of 
which that of the heathen city was but a sha- 
dowry though solemn type, serves to render the 
analogy the more striking. The exception, too, 
in each instance — there being a lawful use of the 
silver and the gold of this world now, even as there 
was then of the costly spoils of the ancient city— 
and that use, in the one instance no less than in 
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the other, being the consecration of them to the 
service of .ToliOva]i — makes the similitude, and 
the practical application resulting from it, alto- 
gether complete. To take the world’s wealth — 
to make its acquisition the one sole object in 
which and for which we live, and move, and 
have our being ; and then either to squander it 
altogether upon ourselves, or else to hoard it for 
our children, that they may in like manner 
squander it when we are gone — this surely is 
the sin of Achan, committed against prohibition 
as express, against warning as solemn, as any 
that had sounded in his oars. 

Are there no A chans amongst God’s ])rofes8- 
ing people now? An' tliere none with w'liom 
to see within ilieir rea(‘li the goodly garment 
and the precious metal, is to eo\ et them — to grasp 
at, to appropriate, and to secure? Are there 
none who, if called upon to render an account 
of their stewardship, to acknowledge 'where, in 
whose keeping, and at wliose disposal tin? wealth 
which they have acquired is placed, must answer 
that, instead of its being in the Lord’s treasury, 
expeiided in his service, eonseerated to his glory, 
it is, like A chan’s, liidden in tl)e earth ? Jt is 
hidden where the lieart’s alfeetioiis lie buried I 
with it, where its thouglits and anxieti(*s l<e(‘p I 
untiring watch over it, and w!iei-e its being is a 
robbery of God. | 

One of the ebaraeteristic features of tlie }»re- i 
sent time is iiie ‘‘ making baste to be rich ! 
would that we could say that it was also rlui- 
vaeterised by the consecration of riches to God. 
]>nt, alas! while wealth is ineroasing, gold-fields 
l)eing discovered, resources developed where 
previously t])ey w'cre not imagined to exist, the 
A\ork of God, both at home and abroad, is 
allowed in too many instances to stand still for 
want of friends to bel]) it forward ; the silv(T 
and the gold, which ought to be in the Lord’s 
tre;asury, are, like Aeliaii’s, bidden in the earlb. 
Is it not w’ortb while to consider and to lay it to 
heart, bow far tbei’e may in this respect he 
an hindrance to that sure and speedy victory 
which Israel of old was ever wont to gain, no 
matter how numerous or liow' pow'erl'ul were 
their enemies, wIkui Jeliovah went forth witli 
them to the battle, because their ways were well 
pleasing in his ey^'s, and Iw w'liieh Great Britain 
has heretofore in .iko manner been scarcely less 
signally characterized ? 

There seems also to be solemn matter for 
searching practical application and inquiry, sug- 
gested by the fact that in this, as otiicr instances, 
it was one man’s sin that brought guilt and dis- 
comfiture upon the entire people. That which 
at first sight wears a national, is thus made to 
assume an individual, aspect. We are c'ach 
taught that our own sin, be it what it may, does 
not affect ourselves alone j that, like the leaven 


to which it is compared in Scripture, it “leavens 
the whole lump;” that it is pregnant with con- 
sequences to ourselves and to others of which at 
the time of its commission w^e.are perhaps little 
aware. We are taught, therefore, that national 
inability to stand befoi'o our enemies — national 
ill success, or iiidiftereut success in war — any- 
thing which Mis in any measure sTiort of that 
triumphaut victory which the God of battles was 
wont to achieve for his people-should send 
each individual of whom a Christian nation is 
composed to his heart and to his knees, to search 
and to inquire before God as to how' far his owm 
particular sin may have been the cause of national 
disaster or dela^ ; liow' far it may have contributed 
to swell the cloud of accumulated transgression, 
which hides at times the face of Jehovah from 
his people, and w liicli oven their prayer cannot 
])ieree through. 

But perliaps tlie most instructive incident in 
the sacred narralive is the course which Israel 
])ursiied at tlie commandment of the Most High, 
to put away from amongst them the accursed 
thing, and thus to qualify themselves to go 
forth, assured of victory, to battle with tlioir 
foes. 

They sought out the iudividual by whom the 
sill had been committed, and reipiircd Irom him 
a full confi'ssion and exposure of his guilt. They 
brought him, and the spoil which he had thus 
unlawfully taken, into the midst of the assembled 
I congregation, and there they destroyed both it 
and him and all tluit jiertainedio liim before the 
Lord. “ So tlie Lord turned from the fierceness 
of his anger.” 1’he name of the place was called 
till' valley of Aehor,” (that is, trouble); and 
wo read tli(‘ promise of Israel that God would 
give them “the Miliey of Aelior for a door of 
liope.” (lloseaii. lo.) Even so should we at all 
times— and more espi'eially wlien a sf'ason of 
war and its attendant trouble brings us into a 
position of urgent waiting ujioii God — search 
and try our liearts, to detect the sin — tne 
covetousness, the worldliness, the self-seeking 
I — that may be lurking there. Even so, when 
detected, should wo bring it fortli into the light 
of a full acknowledgment before Him Avhom it 
has grieved and dishonoured, remembering that 
it is written, “If we confess our sins, ho is 
faithful and just to forgive us nur sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness/’ (1 John i. 
9.) Even so, moreover, should we bring the cause 
of the sin, what, ever it may be, and ^ive it up to 
God, even though the surrender of it may be to 
us as the plucking out of the right eye, or the 
cutting off of the right hand. Thus, and only 
thus, can Ave as individuals, or as a nation con- 
sisting of individuals, expect that “ God, even 
our own God, shall bless us ” — that he AA'ill make 
our enemies to be at poaoe with us — that he 
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will* be our shield aud owe help in tlie day of 
battle. 

It w'ere, however, unduly to restrict the appli- 
cability of Scripture were we to coiifiae the 
instruction to be gathered from tliis portion of 
it to a period of national war. The life of the 
Christian, from its commencement to its close, is 
one continued warfare. Internal peace he is 
indeed possessed of — the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding* keeping his heart and 
mind tlirough Christ Jesus — but entire cessation, 
though it were but for a brief season, from hostili- 
ties with Satan, the world, and the flesh, is a bless- 
ing, secured to him indeed hereafter, but which 
he may not look for on this side of the grave. 
As with Israel, so with him, the assailing foes 
are numerous and mighty ; his defences few and 
weak and frail ; but “ tlie Lord of hosts is with 
him, the God of Jacob is his nLuge.” lie will 
make him, for he has promised, more fhaii con- 
queror, through him tliat loved him and gave him- 
self for him. 

There are sensons, however, M'hcn, like Israel, 
^‘hc cannot stand before his enemies;” when 
with him, as with Ptdem, temptation prevails, 
and the Evil One gets for a time the upper hand. 
How solemnly instructive is this passage as to 
the cause of such discomfiture. “ Tliere is an 
accursed thing in the midst of thee, oh Israel ! 
thou canst not stand befon' thine enemies until 
ye take away the accursed thing from among 
you.” Christian reader! b(‘ upon your guai'd 
against th(‘ secret sin — the bias of the heart 
towards earth and earthly things — which, if in- 
dulged, if not uprooted, must leave you a jirey 
to Satan, and incapacitatti you to stand before 
your enemies. Pray for light to didect, for 
grace to confess, for strength to renounce and to 
abjure, the “ accursed thing.” 


A SUNDAY MOPNlNG IN AVALES. 

In the summer of last year it fell to our lot to 
spend the sabbath day in a small village in South 
Wales, and we have often remembered it as one 
of tlie most delightful days we liave ev<‘r seen. 
We had then an opportunity of witnessing the 
real value of the sabbatli to the labouring man, 
in the deep religious thoughts and feelings it 
called forth in him, and the lieavenward impulse 
it administered to his whole being. 

It was a sequestered little spot, surrounded 
by richly wmoded bills, down tlie sides of w Inch 
trickled gentle sti earns, making tlie meadow 
lauds beneath fresl and verdant. Tiie village 
itself had not any very great attractions ; it was 
composed of bouses clumsily put together, many 
of them being built of wood which had become 
green with age, and scantily covered with de- 


cayed thatch, through which the rain often found 
an entrance. But within these curiously con- 
structed dweUiiigs there reigned an air of com- 
fort and decency ; we entered one, and found 
that though the floor w as of clay, it w^as sw’ept 
perfectly clean; the chairs and tables were 
ricketty, and fast falling to pieces, but they were 
all arranged to the best possible advantage ; the 
mantle-jiicce was quite brilliant with polished 
till candlesticks ; and on tlie wall, fastened by 
four jiins, there was a frameless picture of the 
great Welsh preacher, Clu'istmas Evans. The 
air of neatness that prevailed tliroughoiit the 
entire habitation was a palpable proof that 
[lenury and good household nuinagement can 
exist together. To a casual observer the inha- 
bitants, who were chi('fly occupied in agricultural 
pursuits, would have appeared dull aud sense- 
bound, with little or no life underneath those 
labour-begrimed countenances, unmoved and 
nn influenced by the glorious beauty of the 
scenery around them. But many of them had 
been taught of God, and had w'ithin them a 
depth of religious experience that would have 
awed into silence the mere iiitellectualist aud 
mail of hairning; lliev had that which w'as higher 
than all mental gil'ts — religion in the lieart. 
j They could spc'ak with a degree of intelligence 
I that was surprising upon many subjects ; tliey 
w'ore d(‘eply interested in the great topics of the 
I day ; and in would have done no harm to those 
1 wdio stand at the helm of public atfairs, to have 
I heard the eommimts whicli these simple-minded 
men made upon the movements of the time. 
Outwardly, you could not wish to see men more 
elowiiish and dull than these were; but as they 
began to speak of t he grc'at things of eternal life, 
tlieir external stolidity peeled off, aud there stood 
revealed a radiant inauhood, glow ing with ciithu- 
siasiii and earnestness. They could not utter 
all they felt, but the signs that they made, by 
their broken, ungrammatical language, were lar 
more potent in convincing the heart of their 
genuine sincerity than the most polished elo- 
quence. 

The subject that these peasants, for such we 
may call them, could talk best about was 
preaching aud matters pertaining thereunto. 

I Many of them had heard the gi’cat pretielicrs of 
Wales, aud had been roused into spiritual vigour 
through the influence of thidr flery words. 
They had heard Williams of AVern, and other 
worthies of tlic Welsh pulpit, who w^^re mighty 
men in their day, aud w’lio amid mountains and 
valleys, in farm-houses aud gentlemen’s mansions, 
had sounded forth the w'ord of life with the 
gigantic strength of real faith. They remem- 
bered many of the sermons they bad heal’d 
preached, the “ famous sayings,” as they called 
them, that w^ere in those sermons, and would 
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recount them willi unfeigned delight. The 
shaking liands with a great preacher was an 
event never to be forgotten, and many a child 
■wc found bearing the name of some departed 
servant of Christ. One man remembered that 
when he was a child he had saddled the horse of 
the good Christmas Evans, and had been patted 
on the head and called a brave lad ; another that 
he had w\'ilked twenty miles to hear him, and 
another that he had “ set tlie tunes” at an “ asso- 
ciation.” The}" seemed to take more interest in 
religious services than in anything else, and we 
were told that it was counted very unfriendly if 
a minister passed tlirough the village without 
dving a word of exhortation to the people. 
Even in the season of harvest, it Avas no unusual 
thing to see tlie men run from the field to such 
and such a farmer’s kiti-lu'n where a minister 
was about to preach. longed for the dawn 

of the sabbath, that we might worship Grod with 
these bimplc-hearled ^illage^s. 

The sabbath (*ame : it Avas a beautiful morning, 
the sun shone brightly upon the w'oocl-crowned 
hills, and liigh ovi'r our heads the larks were 
filling the air wnth their joyous carols. Erom the 
fields, in wliich the corn was gently weaving in 
the summer air, then' (‘ame a Iji'altliy fragrance, 
and the hedges si'iit fortli an odour of wild 
fioAvers. Nature se(*med calling upon man to 
join in its song of praise to the bountiful (JiA’cr 
of cvtTy good and pi'rfcct gift. The road to the 
chapel Avas doited with persons drcss('d in every 
A'arietv of costume ; but Ihe men, fijr the most 
part, were clothed in Avbite smock frocks, and 
the Avoinen, to a dress of humble neatness added 
the high-crowned hat. 

In front of the place of Avorship Avas a small 
grave-yard, overshadowed by full-grown acav 
trees : this little burial-place Avas soineihing 
like a family vauK, for nearly all Avho had been 
internal therein Avcrc relatives, and around every 
grave sacred associations gathered. Attached 
to eacli other avcfc the tombs of four jiastors 
Avho had successively presidi'd over tlie church ; 
and in modest, scriptural language their epi- 
taphs set forth Avhat theso men Avere and 
Avnat they did, ascribing all to the Savioiir Avho 
strengthened them. There Avas not to be found 
on any stone a high-sounding enlogium ; if they 
’nad been good mi'n, it A^"as through the agency of 
the Holy Spirit, and to .the grace which brought 
salvation alt the glory Avas rendered. The whole 
graA"e-yard seemed to breathe humble hope and 
confidence in the resurrection to eternal life. 
Two or three new graves there Avere, adorned 
with box and summer flowers; and we saw 
mourners, refusing to be comforted, watering the 
green hillocks with their tears, because those 
whom they loved had gone to return no more. 
Upon entering the sanctuary, we found it hard to 


reconeilo Its appearance with the extravagant 
descriptions of its beauty which we had heard 
from those Avith whom we had conversed about 
it. To them it Avas a perfect cathedral, noble in 
design, and faultless in erection; but a more 
uncomfortable looking place we never beheld. 
Even with the warmth of a July sun upon them, 
the walls Avere damp and clammy ; the galleries 
almost touched the coiling, through which many 
a peep of day Avas visible ; the pulpit was large 
enough to hold three preachers without incon- 
venience, and the pews were so constructed that 
when the people sat down in them, only their 
heads Avere visibh'. 

But men are apt to speak of their place of 
Avorship according to the spiritual seasons they 
I haA"e enjoyed theri'iii; their religious emotions 
‘ consecrate the place, ami give unto it a beauty 
not its o\\ n. Is not every place holy and 
heaulifiil in Avhich Ave liave been horn again, or 
held sweet inti'reourse A\dth God ? The most 
dilapidated barn gradually dissolve's into a 
glorious temple, if Ave meet the Saviour there, 
and realize* tlie sacred presence. 

As soon as the' pastor appeared, a graA"e and 
thoughtful-looking man, the congregation, num- 
bering betAveen two and three hundred persons, 
thronged into Ihe ebapi'l. A funeral sermon 
Avas to be pri'uelied Dial morning for a good man 
ill the neighhoiirhooil, Avho !> ad lately gone to his 
rest ; and a look of ti'iuler sympathy wasthroAvn 
toAA'ards the mourners as thi'y entered. The 
service commeueed by Dk* jx'ople singing that 
beautiful liymu— “ flow blest the righteous Avheii 
he dies,” etc., to a grand old minor tune. O! 
that singing ; shall w e (‘V('r forget it ? It was not 
so much the beauty of the vocal tones w'hich 
impressed us, as the deep heart A\hieh vibrated 
through the A\hole; this gave a force and a 
melody to the singing Avhieh Ave have in vain 
looked for in those A\ho outwardly have been 
most accomplished in innsie. It AA'as literally 
making melody in the heart to the Lord ; and wc 
can Avell understand hoAv a celebrated man Avho 
had truA^elied in many parts of the globe, could 
say, “I never heard true singing until I was in 
Wales!” 

After a prayi'r of extraordinary fervour and 
sweet pathos, Avhich drew tears from many in the 
congregation, the pr(;acher proceeded to name 
his text in both the Welsh and English dialect ; 
“ What is your life ? It is even a vapour, that 
appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth 
away.” It is very difficult to give any true idea 
of the sermon ; the mere outline which we took 
will give the reader but a very faint conception 
of its real power. The earnestness of the 
preacher, with the genuine Welsh fire in him, 
the tones of his voice tremulous with feeling, and 
the responsive sighs of the moved congregation, 
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ought to Imvc been seen and heard, to give an 
adequate idea of what the sei'inon was, and its 
effect upon the people. In very simple terms 
the preacher introduced his subject. They 
knew what a vapour was ; often upon an autumn 
morning they had seen a grey mist covering the 
tops of the mountains, and sometimes hiding 
from their view the farm-house on the hill side, 
which at pther times they could see very well : 
that was a vapour ; and about nine o’clock they 
had seen the sun burst grandly forth from 
behind the cloud, and gradually under its in- 
fluence the mist had melted away: that. w;is the 
passing away of tlie vapour, and our life \\ as like 
that; w'e appeared for a little while on the 
earth, and then vanished away! Again, last 
night, if they had watched the heavvais, tlu'y 
would have seen gliding through the air things | 
like shafts of light, called meteors ; M*ry beautiful 
and splendid they were for a moment, but then 
they vanished for ever. And so, although men 
made a great show in tlio world, liv(‘d in tine 
houses, and surrounded themselves by all the 
splendour that wealth could purchase, they 
would one day have to leave all behind; their j 
life was as much a a apour as that of the poor 
mail — as the life of tlie man they were that 
morning shedding tears for. 

Our life, then, was like a vapour, because of 
\i^ exceeAiing frailt;) ; how diflieult mothers found 
it to rear little babc'S ; upon wOiat a slendta* 
thread their little lives seemed at times to hang ; 
how often had the}' expected that before the 
morning dawned their dear ones would have said 
adieu to the w'orld. And even those who were 
in years, when they had been laid low by fever, 
had felt that had their illness been a little more 
severe, they would have boon quite gone. Human 
life was a frail thing, whether in the infant, 
child, or full-grown man. 

And our life was like a vapour, because of 
its exceeding hrevitj/, “We appeared but for a little 
time the longest life was after all a very short 
one ; fifty years to some of them would appear 
little more than a week; but, then, no man’s 
existence was too brief for him to lake care of 
the concerns of his soul, and to become reconciled 
to God through the death of his Son. Several 
other analogies between man’s life and the 
vapour were noted, and spiritual lessons derived 
from them; and, in conclusion, the preacher 
exhorted his bearers to remember that though 
our days in this world were very few and 
uncertain, it was possible for us all to Lave 
something very real and substantial as the* basis 
of our life ; we could all build on lh(‘ rock 
against which the gates of hell could not 
prevail ; the rains might descend and the winds 
blow, but if wo were built upon the rock we 
Bhould remain secure and steadfast. We hhd a 
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Saviour into whose keeping wc could commit our 
souls, and no one was strong enough to pluck 
them out of Ids hands. 

VYe still sec this earnest preacher before us, 
although now ho too has gone home to God: 
the tones of his xoice, now swelling into a 
thunder roll, now sinking into a subdued pathos, 
still ring in our cars, and once more we oehold 
this little village congregation, in simplicity and 
faith, worshipping Gixl. Upon leaving the 
place, w'e were curious to observe the effect of 
the service upon the i)coplo: they gathered 
together in knots in the graveyard, and began 
to speak of the one wlio had been so recently 
remo^ed from them l)y death, and then they 
discoursed upon the applicability and power of 
the sermon ; it had evidently found its way to 
their hearts, and roused them to think of life 
and immortality being brought to light througli 
the gospel : tliey would return to their homes 
feeling tlie importance of spiritual tilings, and be 
determined to use their few years of life w'cll, in 
the fear of God, in the faith of the gospel, and 
in the hope of everlasting glory. We involun- 
tarily asked ourselves, Would this effect have 
1 be(‘n produced hud these men spent the sabbath 
j morning in the Crystal Palace? Would the 
highest triumplis of art have produced anything 
like such an etiecl ? No ! The poor man, w'orn 
^ out by the week’s labour, wants something 
; belter than fine statues and gildc'd rooms to 
i refresh his heart and mind: liis moral nature, 
let our new teachers say wliat they will, cannot 
be educated by such things ; and we know and 
are sure that, howeier laborious a man’s occupa- 
tion may be, he will enjoy a truer and a sweeter 
rest by bringing his nature under the* iiiflucnei* 
of gospel facts and principles on the sabbath, and 
rise with a healthier impulse to his w^ork on the 
siiceeediug day, than the man who wanders 
! listlessly about through fields and lanes, or as 
I listlessly through the Crystal Palace. We left 
the little village, feeling convinced that the 
sabbath was the secret of what life there was in 
it; that the holy day gave a religious tone to the 
whole we(‘k by inducing men to live eoutimially 
under the iuilueiice of 5>abhalh thoughts and 
feelings. May the time never come when the 
blessed day shall cease to be regarded as holy 
and honourable unto the Lord ! 


AN INTERVIEW WITH NEANDER. 

It is DOW’ a long time since I was favoured 
with a short acqiiainlaiice with the celebrated 
Neander: the "WTiter of this reminiscenee was 
then in his youth, and the professor in the prime 
of his days. Duty called me to reside for a 
while in one of the large cities of Germany, and 
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in carrying out some objects for the spread of 

Christian ministers and friends in Berlin. 

I was sitting one summer’s evening, enjoying 
the cool breeze wafted from a large navigable 
river, flowing at the back of the liouse in which 
I had apartments. Market-boats were gliding 
along, carmng their owners to tlieir distant 
villages. Eisliing prahms were proceeding sea- 
wards, after their cargoes had been disposed of 
in the city. Large vessels, bearing tlie flags ol* 
different nations, were striking sail as tliey 
approached the booms ; and small pleasure- 
boats, filled with trad('speo])le and tlieir families, 
wore taking an airing on the pla(*id stream; 
while the songs of fatherland wen* heard fnnn 
different parties, blending most harmoniously. 
It was lire in its most attractive appearance, 
and afforded instruction to the eonlemplative 
mind. 

I had just finished tea, when the door-hell 
rung, and I heard myself enquired aftm* by a 
voice I did not know, and shortly afti'r Ih.e 
servant ushered in two persons, a male and a 
female, of not very inviting appearance. The 
former stepped forward and presented to me a 
letter, on which T at once recognised the \m‘11 
known handwriting of Pastor JaciiickeorBcrliu, 

“This,” said the stranger, “ w ill inform you 

who I am, my dear IVtr. I opened the 

letter, and found, to my great delight, that 
Professor Noander and his sister stood before 
me. 1 welcomed them most cordially, had my 
tea-pot replcni.^^hed, and was soon on the most 
friendly terms with that eccentric but «‘seelleiit 
man. 

His appeuranct' was far from indicating tlie 
genius with wbicli be was inspired. His figure 
was diminutive, but bo bad a finely shaped head ; 
bis countenance rather sv. artliy, and only slightly 
Jewish; but his features were fitu* and regular, 
and his eyes soft and brilliant, lie was very 
negligently dressed ; having on a common siiufl’- 
coloured coat, rullier tlu' worse for wear, a 
loose silk neckcloth round his neck, knee small 
clothes, and light grey stockings. II is sister’s 
attire wms also of the plainest kind, ami she 
had not that neatness Avhich distinguishe.s the 
German ladies, at leafit wlien they Aisit. She 
was rather taller than her brotluM*, and had much 
of his cast of face; but her couiilcnance was 
darker, and had more of the lineaments of the 
Jewish race. 

Our conversation was ralln'r dull at first, for 
my guest seemed to be suddenly lost in con- 
templation. Miss Neander was more talkative, 
and, after having been rcfreslu'd with tea, aveiit 
out on the balcony towards the river, aiid looked 
with wonder on the scene I have described. It 
was new' to her, Berlin possessing no such at- 


tractive sights. I left her to enjoy the prospect^ 
and returning to the Professor found he had not 
noticed my absence, being still apparently lost 
in some profound absi,raction. Eventually, how- 
ever, he became animated and talkative. 

“ I love your country,” he eoinmeiiccd in very 
good English; “ it is the land of light and gospel 
liberty. I have read your best authors on theo- 
logy, and have been gi’catly strengthened and 
built up by their writings.” 

“You luive also,” I replied, “some excellent 
w'orks of German diviiu's, such as Arjidt and 
others, bi'sides those of ymir great- reformer.” 

“Yes,” he said, “hut iluy are not now 
popular, and are but little read; the philosophy 
of Kant has doiie mucdi injury. It is one of the 
things merjlioned by Solomon, by which the 
earth is disquieted: ‘A handmaid has become 
heir to her mistress.’ Our college's and schools 
are fast coming under its iniliience. ITow’ is it 
that in England you have so Avell escaped the 
poison ?” 

“The Britislj people,” I replied, “at least a 
great proj)()rtioii of them, love their Bibles, and 
believe that infinity cannot bo amplified nor 
truth improvt'd by the wild reasonings of fallible 
men. They have' bad a succi' ssinn also of faiib- 
ful preachers of diff-ronl denominations, who 
hav{‘ eiuU'avourcd to excel each other in holding 
forth th(' gosp'cl of Christ.” 

'I'lie Professor again fell into a fit of musing, 
and it was only occasionally that he favoured mo 
w ith a few remarks, chicfl\ of enquiry concerning 
llu* constitutions of our difierent churches. At 
nine o’clock he and his sister departed, being 
engaged to sup with an aged German disciple of 
"Wliitlu'ld— one who had frequently been his 
aUendant on bis preaching tours. Tlic next day 
I dined in comnany with them, at the hospitable 
table of Herr Van — — ami fora few' days after- 
wards Dr. ami Miss Nc'amler became my guests. 

I began to understand the character of 
Neander b('ttcr, on bis second visit to my .abode. 
Kis RWTct disposition shorn* forth in every con- 
Acrsation, and he sc'cincd richly imbued with the 
spii'it of Clirist. H(' was not a controversialist, 
yet he was very desirous of knowing the grounds 
of that divei’sity of opinion about church order 
ami discipline which prevailed in Britain, and 
made his connm'iits frct'ly to such answers as I 
gave. But nothing could exceed his smile of 
triumph, when speaking of the glory that would 
assuredly burst forth in the latter days; it w'as 
lu'aveuly ; and he a])peared to me at the moment 
a hiimhie resi'inblance of the apostle John. lie 
spoke of the promise that we should “ all sec eye 
to eye, when the lau’d shall bring again Zion 
for be would gather the inhabitants of the earth 
into “ one fold, under one shepherd.” 

There was obscurity in bis views (ns it ap- 
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peared to me) on sonic subjects^ but I knew and 
remembered that he w'as almost alone in the 
Christian world. He seldom had communion 
with any earthly friend, so his sister told me ; 
his books were his only comjianions. As his 
Bible was his principal well-djiring of life, i did 
not fear for him ; but porha[)s he was not suffi- 
ciently impressed with the scrip! ural adage, tliat 
ns “ iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth 
the countenance of his friend.” 

Towards the latter part of our converse, I 
asked him to give me some account of his con- 
version from the creed of .Tudaism, in which ho 
was brought up, and how lie had been able to 
throw' off that yok(‘ of unbeli(‘f and hardness of 
heart in which tlie Jinvish fragment of the noble 
house of Israel was still bound. 

“ I was not converted from being a Jew,” was 
his reply, “ but from being a more sinner of the 
human race.” 

I required an explanation of tliis remark, as I 
scarcely understood its bearing. At length J 
tliink 1 eaiiglit liis mc'aiiing -tliatitw'as not the 
more reasoning generally used with the Jew.s 
that had imfiressed his mindj but the internal 
evidence of the (xospels. 

J had occasion,” lie said, “to read the 
Gos^iel of .lohn, and J was struck with its 
sublimity — its total dissimilarity to all the 
waitings of men. Noiu' Imt God could have 
compiled that Gosped,’ I said to myself. It 
bears the cli'an'st jin-of of the Divine hand. 
The transition from a-^tonisliinont into love w'as 
cas}'. I saw therein the glory of Christ —his 
character as a redeemt'r and intercessor, his 
power over diseases, sin, and death, his saerilice 
for transgression, and his glorious victory over 
the grave. I was humbled into nothing, and 
Bpent many days and nights in seeking to know 
the’ great niystcrv of redemption through the 
cross. I found tJiat knowledge, for God called 
me by his grace to the belief of the trntli. 'rims, 
if I am saved, I am saved as a poor wretched 
miserable sinner of tlic lunnaii race, without 
regard to my descimt or early creed, and J 
desire to think no other.” 

I could never afterwards bring Dr. Nc’cmler 
to speak on this subj('ct, or to tell me the views 
he entertained of tlie jii’escmt condition of liis 
kinsmen the Jew's, fuilhor than to sa\ “ AVork 
on for the enlightenment of that people, but 
leave the whole to the Ijord’s disposal. He has 
Judah ill his own hand, for a purpose he himself 
has declared. Th(;y will bo brought in with the 
fulness of the Gentiles, but wdicn or bow he has 
not revealed.” 

The benefits W'liich the church of Christ on 
the continent, and indc'ed generally, has njccived 
from the talents of Neander, afford a substantial 
proof of the blessings that arise from endeavour- 
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iiig to convey the gospel to the Jewish people. 
The natural energy of the Jew, when riglitly 
directed, generally becomes, as in the subject of 
our notice, a powerful instrument in the com- 
munication of Divine truth to others. 

Many conversations 1 had vvith this remarkable 
man. wc parted witli prayers for each other’s 
W'(;lfare, and w'e never met again. I trust he is 
now' before the throne above, in the presence of 
God and of the Lamb. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

107. TroLaljly about oiio buiulreJ years. Compare 
Gen, \i. .J, with 1 I’ot. iii. 20, 

li)8. One ywir and d.ijs. He went into it in the 
six hundredth year of his life, in the second month, the 
seventeenth day of the montli, Geu. vii. 11, and left it 
tho next year in the second month, on tlio twenty seventh 
day of the month, ch. viii. U. 

Iu9, 2 Cor. V. 1. “ We know that if our earthly house 
of this tahcruacle were dissolved, we have a building of 
God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the hea- 
vens.” 2 Pet. i. l‘>, 14. “1 think it meet as long ns I 
am in this tabernacle, to stir you up by imtting yon in 
remcmbzwire,- knowing that shortly I must put off this 
rnv tabernacle.” 

110. Acts XX. ."5. “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 

111. Nehomiah viii. 4. “Ezra the scribe .stood iijzon a 
pulpit of wo, 

j 112. Prov. xi. 10. “ \Micn it goeth well with the righ- 
teon-s, tlio city njoiceth.” 

ll.'k It was shortly after the decree had b(>ensont from 
Sliushati the palace, at Hainan’s request, for the destruc- 
tion of the .Tows, tli.it king Ahasueru.s, being unable to 
slec’ji, the cbrom<*les of the country were brought and read 
before him. 1 1 ere he heard of Morde.cai's disco\ cry of a cou- 
S]m’acy against the king, which led to the public hojioni-s 
given to idordec.u, the tir.st, step in Hanian’s downfall. 
On Moi-decai being r.ii.scd to power, he sought and ob- 
tained )H'rmif'.slou to simd to the Jews aiiother deci'ce, 
anthori/iug them to defend themselves against miy^ who 
niiglit seek their hurt. Sec Esther vi. and following 
cliajiters. 

I 114. P.H. xxii. lt’>. Dogs have conip.a.ssed me; the 
Hi'.'.embly of tlie wicked li.ive inclosed me.” Ps. lix. C. 

j “ Tiiey return at evening; they make a noise like a dog, 
.and go z’nnnd about the city.” Philippi.ans iii. 2. “Be- 
w.i'eof dogs.” Rca'. xxii. 1."). “Without arc dogs, and 
sorcerer!', and whoreuioiigers. and murderers, amt idola- 
tor.s, and whosoc\er loveth and m.aketii a lie.” 

115. After their ivt urn from the Babylonish captivity. 
See. Nehemiuh viii. l'> — 18 “And all the con- 

gregation ot them that were come again out of the cap- 
tivity made booths, and sat under the booths; for since 
the d.iy s of Jo.shua the son of Kun unto that day* liad not 
tho children of Israel done so.” 

llG. Moses. Exodus ii. 10. “And the child grew, 
and .she brought him unto Pliaraoli’s daughter, and he 
became her son.” Estlicr. Jvstlier ii. 7. 11c ('Mordecai) 
brouglit u}> Hadas.sali, that i.s, I'.stlicr, Iii.s uncle’s daugh- 
ter, for she luid neither father nor motlier, and tho maid 
w’as fair and beautiful ; whom Mordcc.ai, when her father 
and mother W’cro dead, took for Jus own daughter,” 

117. 1 Sam. vi. 21; vii. 1. 2. In Kirjath4earim. 

118. See Acts iv. 2.5. “ Who by the mouth of thy ser- 
v.int David hast said, Why did the heathen rage, and the 
people imagine vain things?’’ 




The examination, bad unded ; rewards were given 
to tl>e most deserving ; and again youthful voices 
elled the hourtj’ cheer. A iniiii now entered, 
hearing a i/ay filled with large ]>hnn cakes. The 
childi’en’fi faces beamed with pleiisure ; they wt'j v 
formed into a wide circle, and to each was given a cake ; 
the company left their seats, and kindly conversed with 
the little ones, while, accidentally, I became mixed nith 
them, and also received a cake. I was very hungry, and 
it looko<l very nice; no one, a.s I then believed, ohncrved 
the mistake that had been made, and 1 stood viewing 
with much amusement the pas>.iug scene. Suddenh , as 
a little pale sickly looking giri held out her small thin 
hand to receive her cake, some one said, Thei’o U noiw 
to give you ; the buns me all gone! ” 

Now up to this moment 1 liad not iutontionally done 
wrong; and if 1 had had the monil courage to b.iy at 
once, “I have had a bun- -it n.w offered t<» me, auj I 
took it,” the mistake woxdd have been oitsily cleared up ; 
but I felt shy, and liesitatcd to speak. The <li.sapf>oiutod 
child burst into a fhiod of tears, and I felt u choking feel- 
ing ; and, still wanting tlio courngo to do right, cndc.i- 
voured to conceal the luissing .sweet morsel in tin* folds 
of ray dress, I would gladly have thrown it away, only 
I perceived that an eye was on me in ^ul'pribc and doubt. 


desire to leave, when she gi’ows up, her home, dear 
friends, and native laud, to carry tidings of the blessed 
Saviour to the poor ignorant ojipres.scd negro; she has 
known many inis,siouari('s, among them Mr. Campbell, 
the noted African tmveller, some of who,so smaller hooks 
are among your rewards thi.s day; ho has told her stories 
of poor Hottentot children, which have never appeared in 
print, and I think she could remember a little anecdote 
to rcj>eat for your example and improvement: speak, 
dear chi hi, of Latakoo.” 

lie ceased; for, in surjirise or anger, all eyes w’oro fixed 
on me, with my white dres,s gre.ased, and my mouth 
smeared, as I had attem[)ted hastily to swallow some 
portion of the cake. ^Ty cheeks were crimsoned with 
shame, and, with the luissing bun still held in my hand, 
1 prc.sontcd a tnily pitiable object. In all that throng, 
1 recognised but two facc,'.~my aunt’s stem countenance, 
and the pitying ga/,e of the villa'.;j teacher. 

An hour later, penitent, Immbied, ;ind w’eeping, I was 
sittuig on the lank gru'js wbieh giew on the grave of one 
vho for agc.s liad been numbered witli the dead, in the 
churchyard. My venerable friend and pastor was beside 
me. Gentlx had lie chidden mo, firmly iiad he shown me 
the exceeding sinfulne.ss of iny own lu'art; but it was not 
his to break tJio bruised rceil. IJc liad taken the 
occasion to show* me also the noce-ssitj of true sorrow for 
my sin, an<l of applying the* blood of Christ, by a true and 
living faith, to iny own heart. 


It w.^s til, at of the young teacher. She ad\ anced with 
her Bwoet gentle face and a winning smile; “If j’on 
plea.se, ma'am, I will give my cake to little Sally Harris.” 
“ But in that ciise, my dear girl,” replied one of the ladies, 
to her disinterested offer, “ I fear we shall not bo able to 
send you another, and you vill lo.«;e ciitiicly your share, 
w'hich you so well rleserve.” “ Oh, do not mind that, 
ma’am; I can do very well xvithout it,” \\a.s her self- 
denying answer. 

“ It i.s very .strange !” said my aunt, looking hard at 
me; “I believed tlie buns to have been calculated for 
the exact number of the children.” Alas, the ready lie 
rose to my bps, “ Perhaps some cliild has had two given 
to her.” “It may indeed be so,” my aunt ivniii>d; but 
she did not inirsue the matter further, and furiiing to 
!Mr. F,, she observed, “ My dear sir, we have licen truly 
gratified by the progrcss of your little dock. Surely 
your reward is with you, and we niu.st thank you for a 
most happy, and, I trust, profitable day.” 

Mr. F.’a hair w’as silvered by time, and flowed on hi.s 
shoulders, but love beamed in the glance of his mild 
blue eyes, and benevolence sat on Ins fine forehead ; he 
loved all children, and I w.is his especial fa\onrite. 
Totall^*^ xxnsuspecting what had occurred, lie now gently 
took my hand, and led me very unwillingly to a raised 
platform at the top of the I'oom, and thu.s commenced an 
address to the children: — 

My dear young friends,” ho said, “ a few more words 
before we paii;. 1 have often told you of the sad state of 
heathen lands, and we have together rejoiced that you 
were bora liappy English children, and early taught to 
worship your Father in heaven, not gods of wood and 
stone. I wish now to present to you a little girl, younger 
than many that surround mo this day, who (this was the 
f»ct, for I had often said so) has expres-sed un ardent 


Soon the shadows of tlic* fall yews began to creep over 
the ground, the descending sun was far advanced in the 
we.-it, and the heavy patter of some summer drops was 
liccud among the tree's. Mj aunt advanced to me, and 
the pa.'itor rose and placed my liaiid in hers. “Pardon 
her, my (’hri.stian friend,” he s.ud; “ sbo sees now her 
sill, and is Sony for it.” He rai.sed his head to heaven, 
and, as the r.iys of the sun shot upward from purpling 
cIoiuI.s, its mild effulgence lighting up his fine expressive 
couxitcn.ance, he breathed a prayer that when a few 
more suns had rolled over those graves, we might rise to 
the life iiumorlal, and be united, through the merits and 
iuterce-ssioii of our blessed Saviour, to pai't no more. 

Children, farewell. Always have the moral courage to 
speak the truth, .v.’id pr.'iy for the Holy Spirit to give you 
strcimth to do .-.o. If one young heart has been w'arned 
how iiuiiiediiifely exjio-sure may follow the slightest devi- 
ation from what is right, and has been led to ri'lloct on 
the coiusccpicncc.s of a single lie, this true tale bus not been 
wiittcn in vain. 


, BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

144. On what occasions was the river Jordan divided f 

145. Where can you find in Scripture a sublime des- 
cription of a thunder-storm? 

146. Where is the grace of the Holy Spirit compared 
to oil ? 

1 47. Whore are his influences compared to wfliid, and 
why? 

148. What pious king of Israel before going into battle 
sought help from God, confessing his belief in God’s 
power to help by wiy instrumentality, weak or strong? 
Give the words of his piDyer. 





TWO WATS OF SPENDING A 
DAY. 

A CONTRAST. 

Norton was the only cliikl of a rich 
London merchant. She was idolized by her pa- 
rents, and courted, caressed, and admired by ht>r 
friends. In person she was beautiful and at- 
tractive, and in temper naturally amiable, though 
constant self-indulgence had aln'ady made her too 
indifferent to the wants and feelings of others. 

Her constitution was an excellent one, and 
ber health uniformly good, though she often felt 
languid and listless from having no settled pur- 
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pose and occupation. She excelled in music and 
other lady-] iko accomplishments; but since her 
last governess and master had been dismissed, she 
had paid but little attention to any of these pur- 
suits. On a dark and rainy morning in N ovem- 
ber, Sophia was awakened from a long and 
dreamy sleep by the bustle of the housemaid, 
who was engaged in lighting a fire in the ad- 
joining drc'ssiug-room, to ho ready by the time 
licr young mistress rose to dross. With a shrug 
of her shoulders, Sophia turned round in her 
warm and comfortable bed, and as she once 
more composed herself for another slumber, th 
thought passed through her mind, “How dread- 
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ful to bo obliged to get \ip so early in tbe morn- 
ing this cold damp weather, and to have to light 
the fires and sweep the rooms by candle-light.’* 
In a few moments she was again asleep, and 
did not awake till her maid came to the bedside 
to say that it was past nine. 

Sophia yavnied, stretched herself, and, after 
ten minutes time spent in looking at the hand- 
some fringe of the bed curtains, she slowly got 
out of bed and crawled into the dressing-room. 
The sight of a blazing fin^ inspired her with 
coui’age enough to begin the arduous task of 
dressing, which, in about an hour and a half, 
with the assistance of her maid, was completed. 
When she reached the breakfast-room, she was 
informed by the attending servant that her mo- 
ther was confined to her bed with a sick-hcad- 
ache, and that her father had already breakfiisted 
and was gone to the city. 

**How disagreeable to be alone,” thought 
Sophia, as she sat dovm to her, sumptuous meal ; 
“ and what horrid, wretched-looking weather.” 
She ate without relish, for hmg morning slum- 
bers are not generally favourable iji producing 
a keen and healthy appetite. When the break- 
fast things were removed, she walked to the 
window, and stood for some moments watching 
the falling drops of rain. “ No going out this 
morning,” she said aloud, as she sauntered to 
the piano and carelessly played a few bars ; and 
then opening a book of songs, began to sing ; but 
after she had got through one verse, she hastily 
closed the book, and shutting the instrument, 
walked into the library, where she stood for 
some moments looking over the well-filled book- 
shelves, as if undecided which volume to choose. 
At length, having fixed upon a tale of wonder 
and romance, she returned to the breakfast- 
room, and, drawing an easy chair close to the 
fire, began to read; but her mind, satiated and 
palled with frequent novel reading, hardly felt 
any degree of interest even in the exciting ami 
unreal scenes througli which the heroine of tlic 
tale was made to pass ; and after vainly attempt- 
ing for a quarter of an hour to become inlerosted 
in the story, she at last threw down the hook in 
disgust, and again rose and looked out of the 
window. 

The rain still continued to fall slowly and 
steadily ; everything out-of-doors looked dreary 
and desolate, and Sophia felt so too, even in the 
midst of affluence and luxury. After a few 
more unsuccessful attempts to employ hersedf, 
she once more threw herself into the easy chair, 
and with a dissatisfied and almost sullen expres- 
sion on her face, she fell into a long reverie, 
which lasted for more than half an hour. What 
thoughts pMsed through her mind during this 
period it is impossible to say ; but whatever they 
might he, they did not succeed in chasing away 


the listless indolence which appeared to have 
taken possession of her. The fire had become 
very low, and though Sophia had remarked it 
several times, she liad felt disinclined to stir 
even to ring the hell ; but at last feeling cold 
and chilly, partly from tlic sedentary morning 
she had passed, and partly from the dampness 
of the weather, she hastily started up and pulled 
the bell vioh’ntly. 'J'lie servant soon appeared, 
and the young lady exclaimed petulantly, “ AVhy 
do you not attend to the fire ? pray make this 
up directly; I am half perished with cold.” 

The si'rvant made no answer, but did as she 
was desired, though she thought to herself as 
she passed out of the room, “ I suppose it was 
too much trouble just to ring the bell before tbe 
fire got so low.” 

In a few minutes Mrs. Norton came into tbe 
room, looking pale and weary, and as if she 
needed sympathy and kindness. Sophia kissed 
her mother, and in a few hurried words ex- 
pressed a hope that she would soon be better; 
but she rendered no kind attentions or assist- 
ance}, and after the first greeting was over, took 
no more notice of her invalid jiarent. 

In a little while Mrs. Norton took up tbe 
newspaper, which her husband had left on the 
table, and tried to road, but finding that it in- 
creased the pain in her head, she held the paper 
towards her daughter, with a request that she 
W'ould read the article aloud. Jlut Sophia ex- 
claimed, in an irritable tone, “ Oli 1 anything but 
that, mamma ; you know 1 detest reading doud, 
it always makes my throat sore ; and the news- 
paper above all things I abominate.” 

Never mind, dear,” replied lier too indulgent 
mother ; I thought you seemed to have nothing 
particular to do, that was one reason why I 
asked you.” 

Another half hour passed in almost total 
silence, and then luncheon was brought in. 
Mrs. Norton only took a little wine and water 
and a biscuit. Sophia made a tolerable meal, 
but ate more for the sake of passing away the 
lime thnn from any real appetite. 

In the afternoon the rain ceased, and there 
was a faint gleam of sunshine. Tired of idle- 
jiess, and weary with sitting still for so long a 
time unenqfioyed, Sophia made up her mind to 
take a short walk. Mr. Norton’s house w^as 
situated in one of the fashionable squares in 
London, not veiy far from Eegeiit-street, to 
which place Sophia directed her steps; for the 
glittering and well-filled shops bad more attrac- 
tions for her than the purer air of the Parks. 
She paced slowly through the principal streets, 
every now and then looking in at the shop win- 
dows when anything particularly attractive met 
her eye ; and after an hour thus passed, turned 
homewards. 
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Wlieu, ou lier return, she had dressed for din- 
ner, she found that her father had just returned 
from the city. “ There is a concert at Exeter 
Hall to-night,” he said, as she entered the room, 
“ and as I thought you would like to go, Sophy, 
I have purchased tickets for all of us; but! 
fear, my dear,” turning to his wife, “that you 
will bo unable to go, as you are suffering so much 
from your head.” 

“ Oh, yes ! I must quite give it up,” answered 
Mrs. Norton ; “ but, Sophia dear, your cousin 
Ellen will be delighted to accompany you, and 
you could set out a little earlier, and call for her 
on the way.” 

“That will bo just the thing,” said Sophia, 
brightening up, and looking more alive than she 
had yet done throughout the day ; and, though 
she was liardly conscious of it, the following 
thought passed rapidly through her mind: “I 
would much rather have Ellen for a companion 
than mamma, for we can talk and laugh togetljor, 
but mamma likes to sit quite still and listen to 
the music.” 

After dinner Sophia played at chess with her 
father, who was particularly fond of the game ; 
and so the evening passed till it was time to 
prepare for the concert. To that wc need not 
conduct our readers. 

When the concert was concluded, which was 
at rather a late hour, they returned home. Mrs. 
Norton had already retired to rest; and after 
partaking of some slight refreshment, Sophia 
and her father also withdrew' for the night. TJie 
former soon dismissed her maid, and after a 
hasty and careless prayer, uttered w ithout any 
thought of its meciniiig, she laid down to sleep. 
So passed the day, unimproved, wasted, and 
thoughtlessly th.rowii away as worthless — a 
murdered portion of an invaluable talent, to be 
accounted for to God the Giver, at the great 
time of reckoning. This is a fearful considera- 
tion lor the time-waster, w liose days are frittered 
aw'ay in dreamy idleness, unblessed by one use- 
ful action, and unsanctified by one holy thought. 
There are many Sophia Nortons, who live to no 
purpose but to kill time, seeking to pass nwaj" 
its precious hours by engaging in the vainest 
and most frivolous pursuits. “ But she that 
livoth in pleasure i& dead while she liveth ” — 
“ dead in trespasses and sins ” — dead to the 
value of her own sonl — dead to tho awful- 
ncsb of eternal condemnation. Unless timely 
Rv/akened, this fearful sleep of deatli must end 
in hell, “ where tho worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched.” May any thoughtless 
reader of these lines pause, consider, and flee 
for refuge, before it is too late, to the hope set 
before her. 

Wo will now' turn to a more pleasing narrative 
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of piety in humble life — of a day passed in the 
exercise of unostentatious duties and quiet un- 
pretending usefulness. 

Mary Gray rented a small room in a one- 
storied bouse, which was situated in the suburbs 
of London, and about a mile from Mr. Norton’s. 
Green trees and flow'ers were hot quite so rare 
in the neighbourhood as in tho more crowded 
parts of the city. There was not much furniture 
m Mary’s little room; but what there was, 
though plain, was good of its kind, and well 
kept. Mary would not have exchanged it for 
the handsomest modern articles, for it had 
belonged to her father and mother, who were 
both dead, and she felt almost an affection for 
objects whicli, though inanimate, reminded her 
of the departed. The four-post bedstead with 
blue cheeked curtains, which stood in one comer 
of the room, the ticking clock, the round maho- 
gany table, and tho old armchair, in which both 
her father and mother had breathed their last, 
were like old and familiar friends — friends of 
her childhood and youth, and now the com- 
pauioiia of her loneliness. Eor Mary, since her 
mother’s death, had lived a solitary life, though 
by no means an idle one ; she was dc'.pendent 
entirely on her own exertions, and indeed had 
been nearly the sole support of her mother during 
tho last five years of her life. Mary earned 
from six to ten shillings a week by taking in 
needle-work of diflerent kinds, with which she 
w'as well supplied, and for which she was well 
paid by the ladies in the neighbourhood ; among 
whom she w'as respected and valued, not only on 
account of her uniform steadiness and good 
conduct, but also on account of her beautiful 
needlework. 

“I do like Mary Gray’s work,” said Mrs. 
Liston to her sister, after she bad been carefully 
examining some baby linen which had just been 
brought homo ; “ besides being very neatly done, 
it is always kept so clean that it hardly looks 
soiled at all. Ee'ally the black-looking stitches 
and grimy seams of some workw'omen are quite 
disgusting, and even a thorough washing hai'dly 
removes the stains. But this is never the case 
with Mary’s work.” 

Mrs. Liston was right ; for Mary was always 
careful to have clean hands before she sat down 
to needlework. She had always a basin of 
water, a piece of soap, and a towel at* hand, 
which she never failed to use after the most 
trifling domestic occupation ; and by this atten- 
tion her w ork was always kept clean and un- 
soiled. 

Mary was no longer young, for sbe was con- 
siderably past thirty, nor was she beautiful, for 
her features were rather plain than otherwise ; 
besides this, she walked lame, from a contraction 
ill one of her hips, which bad been occasioned by 

2 ii 2 
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ftn accident in her childhood ; but there was a 
pleasant, cheerful expression in Mary's face, and 
a smile which found its way to every lieart, and 
told of love and joy reigning in her own. Mary 
had good reason to be happy, inasmuch as she 
had found “ peace with Goci, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” She had felt the burden of her 
sins, and had been enabled by faith to cast them 
all on her Saviour, and to believe that she w’aa 
pardoned, justified, and sanctified, being no 
longer an “ enemy to God by wicked works,” 
but a dear child, for Jesus Christ’s sake. 

At the time of which w e are writing, Mary 
had a set of nightgowns to make for Sophia 
Norton, which were to be sent home as soon as 
possible. She awoke early in the morning, and 
after a short but fervent prayer for God’s 
blessing and guidance through the day, rose 
quickly, dressed herself, and then proceeded to 
sweep her little room, light the fire, and set on 
her little copper teakettle to boil, while she 
carefully dusted and arranged the room and 
furniture. By the time all these duties were 
concluded, it was eight o’clock, and she began to 
feel in want of her breakfast. When the water 
boiled, she made her cup of tea, and after 
toasting a slice of bread (for she was rather 
short of money that week, and could not afford 
butter), thankfully sat down to her frugal meal. 
When it was over, she washed the few things 
she had used, put them aw'ay in the cupboard, 
and took down her Bible from the shelf, for this 
portion of the day was always devoted to reading 
the word of God, to prayer and meditation. 
And much she enjoyed these quiet seasons, 
when, undisturbed, she could hold heavenly com- 
munion W'ith her God and ather, gather strength 
for the coming duties and trials of the day, and 
seek for grace to glorify her Maker even in her 
humble and lowdy station. At nine o’clock she 
sat down to her needlework, and at the end of 
two hours had made considerable progress wdth 
one of the night-gowuis ; for constant practice 
had made her very expert with her needle. 

Soon after eleven, there was a low tap at the 
door, and an elderly woman w'alkcd in. She 
looked pale and care-worn, but in answer to 
Mary’s inquiries, said she w'as pretty well. 

“ And how is poor John?” asked* Mary. 

“ Oh! very bad, very bad,” replied the woman; 
“ he’s wasting away slowly but surely, and his 
appetite’s quite gone ; the only thing he relishes 
is a little broth, and then, alas I 1 can’t afibrd to 
buy meat to make it, though it goes to my 
heart to see him longing for w hat I am not 
able to give him, and he such a good son as he 
is : why he’s been everything to me, since his 
poor father died.” 

“Well,” replied Mary, soothingly, “don’t be 
cast down ; you know where to go for help. 


God is able to supply all your w’ants, and I am 
sure ho will do so, it you trust him. How did 
John like the tracts ?” 

“ Oh! so much!” answ^erod the woman; “he’s 
had them on the bed ever since you brought 
them ; but I must not stay talking,” she added ; 
“only I was going past, and I thought I’d just 
look in, for somehow a word witli you always 
docs me good.” 

“Stay a minute,” said Mary, rising and going 
to the cupboard, from which she took out a 
plate containing a small bit of a neck of mutton. 
“This will make him a little drop of broth,” 
she continued. “ 1 am so glad 1 had it by me. 
No, don’t say a word against it ; 1 can do very 
well without it, and I hope poor John will 
relish it.” 

“Thank you a thousand times,” said tho 
w'oman, with tears in her eyes; “but, indeed, 1 
don’t like to rob you of it.” 

“ Don’t be uneasy,” said Mary, smiling, “ I’ve 
plenty to eat without that.” 

“Well, it is as I said,” replied tho woman, as 
she turned to go awmy, after once more w'armly 
thanking Mary ; “ you always do me good in 
one way or another.” 

When she was alone, Mary again took uj) 
her work, and continued diligently seaming and 
hemming for an hour or two longer. She then 
rose, and after folding up her work, laid a nice 
white cloth over her little table, and going to 
the cupboard, brought out the remains of a loaf 
and a small piece of hard cheese. Tho bit of 
mutton had been given her by her sister-in-law, 
and Mary had intended to lia\ e it for her dinner, 
for she enjoyed a little moat, though she was 
seldom able to afibrd it. But slie had cheerfully 
and willingly denied her own appetite for tho 
sake of a sickly invalid still poorer than herself; 
and she now sat down to a rather scanty dinner, 
which she ate with a zest and enjoyment often 
w'auted by those who are surrounded by tempt- 
ing luxuries and costly viands. He who has 
promised that the simnle cup of cold water, 
given in the name of a uisciplc, shall not lose its 
reward, marked with an approving eye the 
quiet self-denial of his lowly child, and blessed 
her in her deed of mercy, by idling her soul 
with a holy peace and joy that none but him- 
scU’ can bestow. 

When her humble meal was over, Mary 
cleared the table, swept up the hearth, and after 
washing her hands, again took out her work. 
Her Bible lay open before her, for she liked now 
and then to glance at its hallowed pages, as it 
kept aw^ay unprofitable thoughts, she used to 
say, and always gave her something pleasant 
to think about. Towards four o’clock tho rain, 
which had been falling at intervals all day, 
ceased, and tho sky cleared a little. Maiy had 
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to take home some work 'which she had com- 
pleted the day before, and for which she hoped 
to be paid. She also wished to call upon a poor 
woman advanced in years, and who ■was dying of 
a painful cancer, that she might take her a little 
roll of linen, which she bad begged of a kind 
Christian lady on purpose for poor Mrs. Jones. 
Mary, accordingly, put on her bonnet and shawl, 
and first of all carried home the shirts she had 
hiiished, for which the lady paid her at once, 
and gave her sixpence more than she had cx- 
j)ected on account of there being two row's of 
stitching in the collars. Mary thankfully received 
the money, and laid out part in a few necessary 
purchases of lii-ing and food. This done, she 
hastened to the house wduire ISIrs. Jones lived. 

“ How 1 wish 1 could take her some nice 
little thing that she w’ould relish,” thouglit 
Mary, as slu* -walked along. “Well, Mrs. 
Jjawton has paid me sixj)cnce more than 1 ex- 
pected; I’ll layout ihat.’^ Just at tliis moment 
she was passing a shop where newly-laid eggs 
were sold, and going in, she asked the price : 
they were twopence each ; she, tlierofore, bought 
three. IVIary knew the -woman to whom the 
shop belonged; she had once sat uj) several 
nights with Mrs. Wood’s little boy, -when he 
was ill with the croup, and his mother had just 
been coiiliued ; since tliat time Mrs. Wood had 
felt a great regard for Mary, and often gave her 
something out of the shop, which she thought 
•w'ould be a treat. 

As Mary w'as turning to leave, Mrs. Wood 
culled her hack, and said : “ I’ve just had some 
beautiful fresli butter in from Hampshire, and 
you shall take a slice home with you, as I know' 
you like fresh butler.” 

Mary cordially tliankcd Mrs, Wood, and then 
w’ont on to Mrs. Jones’s: she found the poor 
woman aslee]), and, unwilling to disturb her, left 
the linen and t'ggs, and returned home. 

After tea, sho again sat dow'n to work, and 
continued busily employed till near nine; at 
which time she put away her work, and en- 
joyed a quiet season of communion with her 
(lod and Saviour. And after committing her- 
self to his care for the night, laid down to rest, 
tired indeed in body, but with a peaceful and 
happy mind. 

We leave our readers to apply the contrast. 

SACEED POETEY. 

THE PROPHET. 

PART II.— THE DESERT. 

Tui’. desert stretches far and wifle, 

In gmudenr^stcMii and silent pride, 

The wild, vast wilderaoss ; 

Unburden’d by man’s want, or care, 

Uublest by love, or hope, or prayer. 


Uncursed by misery, guilt, despair. 

In sinless loneliness. 

The desert bii'd is soai'ing high, 

With freedom in Ina voico and eye, 

For no man’s pleasure doomed to die, 

Ilis wing unclipp’d, unchained. 

The desert flower is springing wild. 

From soil by laboiu* uudefiled; 

The sunshine’s growth, the dewdrop’s child, 
Hy mortal breath luistaiued. 

The morning sun is rising bright, 

None rise to curse his blessed light, 

His beams appal uo sinner’s sight. 

He wakes uo man to crime. 

The evening breeze is sweeping past, 

No sinner’s groan pollutes the blast, 

No wretch laments the daylight past, 

The sinless know nut time. 

Here lacks the noble toil of life, 

The swift man’s race, the strong man's strife; 

No hope, no triumj)b here ; 

The light of smiles, the dew of tears, 

The honoured wealth of struggling years, 

Tlie hopes of youth, the faith of age, 

Are all unwritten on this page 
Which lies so bright and clear ; 

Without a mystery unrevealed. 

Without a sin to be concealed; 

A land without a homo or tomb. 

Without a shade by memory cast. 

Without a history of the past. 

Or purpose for tho time to como. 

Slowly ho walks, liis wandering thought 
JJeturniug to the sandy jilain, 

Returning to the buttle fought, 

Tlio deadly blow, tbe bloody stain, 

The Imrricd burial of the slain; 

The weary way, the toilsome road 
That brought him to this wild abode. 

And further still liis memory stiiiys 
To half-remembered childish days; 

To all the ijomp of Pharaoh’s court. 

To all the lovo of Pharaoh’s daughter. 

The wise debate, the martial sport. 

The maiden train’s light-hearted laughter ; 
Tho royal lady’s kind embrace. 

Her gentle voice, her placid face, 

The magi’s words of learning liigh. 

The awful monarch’s flashing oye. 

Again, before his gaze aiipcars 
Ills foster mother’s quiet smile; 

Again, froni her soft lips he hears 
The oft-told story of the Nile; 

And then, within his visions, rise. 

The aged teacher, stem and wise ; 

And science, lore, and art, 

All passions of the high-wwought mind, 

And pleasures, studios, hopes, combined 
Are clustering round his heart. 

A fire is rising, bright and high. 

Between him and the darkening sky, 

Which hides its own inferior light, 

And turns to twilight at tho sight. 

From out tho mass of glowing flame 
The slender branches spivud around ; 

Each blade of grass remains tho same, 
Uuscorched upon the sacred ground; 

The clustering leaves are smooth and greon, 
The puqile flowei-s are bright with dow, 

Tho graceful spmys unbent are seen, 

Tho opening bu<ls peep softly through ; 

Tho perfume of the blossoms fair 
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Ascends like incense on the air; 

The lambent tongues of lic]uid fire 
Are rising in a cloud-capp’d spire, 

Or clinging round each slender bough. 
Approach ! soul-burdened man ; admire I 
Thy father’s God ! thou hear’st him now. 

"This lonely life is not for thee; 

Go back ; the work awaits thy hand ; 

A nation by thy side shall be 
When next thou walk’st this desert land. 
Go, tell my name, and plead my cause. 
Declare tny deeds, pronounce my laws ; 

Go, brave proud Pharaoh’s vengeance stem, 
The unbelief of Israel learn, 

Their stubbornness, their fear: 

Go, bring them forth; and then return 
■To die in sihuice here. 

Go, pray for those who cannot pray, 

Go, weep for those too dull to weep, 

Go, mourn ye Avhiio the godless play. 

And labour while the idle sleep; 

Go, watch for tliose who careless sit, 

Go, think for those to think unfit; 

Go, speak for those who fear to speak. 

The poor, the timid, and the weak. 

Go; stand in this my might 
Between the tyrant and the slave, 

With power to vanquish and to fta^ e } 

Then find thy solitary grave 
On earth’s most lonely height. 

Go, Prophet, guided by my hand — 

Go, bring my people to their land." 


THE BIES NIMEOUD. 

This Arabic fjsnrcssion, wliich signifies ‘*tne 
palace of Niniroa,” is, as many of our readers 
are aware, applied to tbo remarkable pile of 
ruins which is supposed to have stood in tlu 
immediate neighbourhood, if not within th< 
very walls, of ancient Babylon. The town of 
Hillab, containing eight or nine thousand in- 
habitants, stands on the w’estern bank of the 
Euphrates, and the Birs is about six miles to 
the south-west of llillah, and is the principal 
ruin on this western side of the river. U’hc 
accompanying engraving will give a correct view 
of this great pile of masonry. Mr. llich, whoso 
measurements are quoted and confirmed by Mr. 
Layard, states that the mound rises to the height 
of 198 feet, and has on its summit a compact 
mass of brickwork 37 feet high by 28 broad. 

Mr. Layard, by whom this mysterious struc- 
ture was visited in the w-inler of 1849, says it is 
too solid for the walls of a building, and its 
shape is not that of the remains of a tower ; that 
it is pierced by square boles, apparently made to 
admit air through the compact structure ; and 
that, on one side of it, beneath the crowning ma- 
sonry, lie huge fragments torn from the pile it- 
self. He adds that the ruin is rent almost from 
the top to tho bottom ; and from the calcined 
and vitreous surjGace of the bricks fused into 
rock-like masses, be supposes that their fell may 


I have been caused by lightning. This huge 
1 mass, although covered with a coating of earth, 
is quite destitute of vegetation, in consequence 
of the presence of nitre in the soil. 

Until the last few months, the origin and 
object of this remarkable structure had been 
veiled in impenetrable darkness — a darkness 
which, we have satisfaction in stating, has been 
at length dispelled by the persevering labours 
of modern explorers. It may assist the reader 
to estimate the importance of this discovery, if 
wo notice the opinions formerly entertained re- 
specting the origin and use of this mound. 

There has been an almost universal concur- 
rences of opinion amon^ travellers of all creeds, 
Jewish, Christian, and Mahometan, that the Birs 
Niraroud was identical with the Tow er of Babel. 
The distinguished Jewish writer, Benjamin of 
Tudela, says that “ tho tow'cv built by the dis- 
persed generation is four miles from llillah. It 
is constructed of bricks called Al-ajur (the word 
still used by the Arabs for kiln-burnt bricks) ; 
and the base measures two miles. A spiral 
passage, built into the tower, leads up to the 
summit, Irom which there is a prospect of 
twenty miles, the country being one wide plain 
and quite level. Tho heavenly fire which struck 
tho tower split it to its very foundation.” His 
opinion, as the reader is aware, Ims been veiy 
widely diftused, aud has had the support of very 
distinguished names ; w’hile others, of equal re- 
jmlation, have maintained that tliis celebrated 
heap formed the structure which was Burnumnled 
by the .ancient temple of Bel us. 

While awaiting tho light which has been 
recently obtained, it is due to Mr. Layard to 
notice the valuable suggestion which 1)C had 
made in consequence of the observations taken 
during his last visit, and wdiieh he gives in his 
“Discoveries of Nineveh and Babylon.” He 
says: “1 have found in a treatise by M. Von 
Gumpach, some remarks on the sun-dial me]i- 
tioued in 2 Kings x.\. 8 — 11, and Isaiah xxxviii. 
8. The author conjectures that it may liavi 
been presented to Ahaz by 'riglath Pileser, and 
ho restores it very nearly in tlie shape I liavo 
suggested as having been that of the edifices of 
w'hich the Bii*s Nimroud and other great ruins 
ill Mesopotamia are the remains ; namely', a 
series of steps or terraces, on w'hich an upnght 
)ole cast its shadow\ Ho observes that ilic 
lours were marked by the coincidence of the 
shadow of the gnomon with the edge of the steps 
(degrees).” Mr. Layard then asks : “ Could 
these great structures have been raised for any 
astronomical purjiose?” The history w'o have 
to record will furnish the best reply to this signi- 
ficant query, although not iii a manner antici- 
pated by its author. We shall presently see that 
the Birs Nimroud was an astronomical temple, 
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It should be remembered also that attention 
had been called to the fact that the thousands 
and tens of thous.mds of inscribed bricks found 
in these ruins, all boro the name of one king, 
Nebuchadnezzar, showing that the building, 
either in its original or secondary use, was 
closely identified with tliat monarch. “This 
fact,” observes iMr. Layard, “is no proof that 
Nebuchadnezzar actually founded the building. 
He may have merely added to or rehuilt a former 
edifice.” The proposed restoration of the 
eastern face of the Birs Nimroud shows the ap- 
pearance of the mound as originally sketched 
by the late Mr. Bich. 

Siicli Avas the state of our information and 
conjooture respecting this remarkable ruin when 
Col. Eawlinson, our consul at Bagdad, and 
distinguished, as is well known, for his skill in 
translating Assyrian and Chaldean inscriptions, 
siiececded in disj)elling the mystery in wmich it 
had been shrouded for ages. The experience ho 
had gained in former excavations enaolcd him to 
give positive and minute directions to a gentle- 
man who Avaa s(‘nt to the mound, for the pur- 
pose of siij)orintcnding the operations of a large 
number of excavators. The workmen were 
directed to sink a perpendicular shaft in the 
mouud, and to descend until they should reach 
something indicating a wall or terrace, on reaeh- 
ing which they were to w'ork horizonlally right 
and left until the cutting ended in the angle 
Avliich, it was expected, would be discoven'd 
leading off to the other side of the mound. 
After two months’ excavation, Colonel BaAvliii- 
son Avas sujiimoued to the spot, by the informa- 
tion that such a Avail had been found and laid 
bare to the length of nearly one hundred and 
ninety feet; and that it turned off in right 
angles at each end, going probably all round the 
mound, forming a squari* of about tAveiity-seveii 
feet ill height, surmounted by a platform. The 
eolonel immediately rode to the excaAuition, and 
exammed the spot, where he found the Avork- 
mcii quite discouraged and hopeless, having 
laboured long and found notliing. He immedi- 
ately pointed out a spot from which he directed 
that a number of bricks should be removed. In 
halF-au-liour a small holloAV Avas found, from 
Avhicb the head Avorkmaii was directed to “bring 
out the eonimemorativo cylinder.” This com- 
mand was obeyial, amidst the Avouder of the 
Avorkmeii around ; and a cylinder Avas immedi- 
ately brought up, coA'cred Avith inscriptions, as 
clear and defined as if they had been just cut. 
A second cylinder— a duplicate of the fii^t— w.as 
soon after discovered at the oilier comer of the 
terrace. 

These commemorative cylinders have been 
read, and are found to bedii Avith the name and 
usual titles of Nebuchadnezzar, and then to 


furnish a summary of the buildings in Babylon 
which the monarch bad repaired or erected. 
The cylinder speaks of the building in AV’hich 
it had been deposited as the “temple of the 
scA'en spheres,” which had been built by an 
early king live hundred and four years pre- 
viously, (iibout 1100 B.c.) and had become 
ruinous, oAving to a neglect of the drainage, which 
allowed the rain to penetrate ; and, the sun-dried 
bricks causing the outer covering to bulge out 
and fall down, the god Merodach liad put it into 
the heart of the king to restore it. The in- 
scription states that the king did not restore 
the platform, which was unimpaired, but that 
all the rest of the building was restored by liia 
commands. 

The building itself is found on examination to 
correspond with the description given in the 
cylinder, being composed of a series of square 
platforms, one over the other, diminishing in 
diameter, as they recede from the ground, hciing 
seven in number, each dedic.atcd to one ol‘ the 
planets, aud bearing extiTJUilly the colours at- 
tributed to the seven planets in the works of 
the Sabean astrologers, and traditionally handed 
doAA'n from the Chaldeans. AVe have had the 
priA’ilegc of seeing the model of this vast 
“ temple ” prepared under the direction of the 
learned secretary of the Asiatic {Society, in 



whose museum it is placed, corresponding, as it 
does in appearance with the restoration given in 
the Avoodeut, A\'hich, by the courteous permis- 
sion of the publisher, Arve have copied from Mr. 
Layard’s valuable work, except as regatds the 
number of terraces, which should be seven in- 
stead of only six. 

Tills most interesting discovery not only dis- 
sipates the clouds which have hitherto enveloped 
one of the most remarkable monuments of anti- 
quity, but it also furnishes a fresh confirmation 
of the records of Scripture. It is evident from 
Daniel iv. 30, that Nebuchadnezzar was a king 
AA'lio looked w'ith haughty pride and self-satis- 
faction on the poAAcr Avhich enabled him to 
adorn the capital of his kingdom with the mag- 
nificent products of architectural skill. The 
prophet Daniel describes him, as he walks 
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proudly in the palace of the kingfdom of Babylon, 
Boliloquizing thus wiiliiu himself: “ Is not this 
great Babylon, that 1 have built for the house 
of the kingdom, by the might of mv pow('r, 
and for the honour of my majesty His 
sinful pride showed itself in that particular 
form indicated on the cylinder, Avhich, as we 
have seen, gives a catalogue of the buildings 
which he had repaired or erected in Babylon, 
flow ho gloried in these great w'orks of architec- 
ture we see still further from the close of the 
inscription on the cylinder, w'hich records his 
aspirations for the eternal duration of his w'ork, 
and the continuation of his family on the throne 
for over. 

It is easy to perceive in the restorer of the 
temple of the planets the monarch described 
by the prophet as looking with such insane 
pride on the great Babylon, and the house 
of the kingdom which he had built. It is 
now about two thousand live hundred years 
since these cylinders were deposited, most pro- 
bably by the hand of the king of Babylon him- 
self, in the receptacles whence they have been 
brought forth, as new witnesses to the truth of 
the inspired record. 

By this discovery we have clearly ascertained 
the use of this temple of the planets, not only 
from the time of Nebuchadnezzar, but from the 
period, five hundred years previously, at which 
it had been erected by some earlier king whose 
name is not preserved. Wo shall not, however, 
be justified in concluding, fi*om this discovery, 
that the king w'ho first dedicated the temple of 
the planets did not avail himself of some pre- 
viously-existing mound or structure, wdiich from 
its vaatness and its elevation may have 
been favourable to his object. The temple of 


the planets mwj have stood on the remains of 
the tower of Babel ; but this notion has no sup- 
port stronger than conjecture ; and conjectures 
must not be classified with ascertained facts. 
It may suit the advocates of error to mix up 
false witnesses with the true, but such evidence 
cannot bt* too carefully rejected by those w ho 
are collecting evidence's of the truth of Scripture. 

Considerable surprise having been created by 
the fact that Colonel Kawlinson knew the exact 
spot on W'hich those long-hidden cylinders were 
to be found, wo wish the reader to notice parti- 
cularly the statement, that “he w'as guided by 
Ihe experience gained in former excavations.” 
Mounds very similar in shape, though much 
smaller in size, were discovered by Mr. Layard 
in his journey to the Khabour, of which ho 
observes, that their similarity of form (to the 
Birs) - a centre mound divided into a series of 
terraces, ascended by an inclined w'ay or steps, 
and surrounded by equilateral walls — would 
lead to the conjecture that they w'ere temples, 
or vast altars, destined for astral worship. He 
observes that the Birs “ is very nearly the same 
in shape.” In such structures, then, the author 
of this important discovery had acquired the 
knowledge w'hich ho has applied with admirable 
skill and gratifying success. The colonel states 
that the fame of his magical power having im- 
mediately after his discovery reached Bagdad, 
he w'as besieged w ith applications for the loan of 
his w'onderful instrument to be used in the dis- 
covery of hidden treasures. The instrument by 
which this triumph has been gained is that 
judicious and persevering study which has 
enabled the faithful labourer to collect his oficr- 
ings, and add them to the records which enrich 
and adorn the temple of snered truth. 




THE PULPIT IN THE 
FAMILY. 

THE UNFAILING WELCOME. 

“ And him that cometh to me, 1 will in no 
ac cast out .” — John vi. 3t. 

The first great aim of the Christian 
ministry is to arouse the hearer to come 
to Christ. This is a matter of inconceivable diffi- 
culty, as appears from the fact that, in only a few 
instances, comjiaratively, the ministers of Christ 
succeed in this task ; and then it is solely by the 
supervening influence of the Spirit of Grod. The 
thousands to wliom the gospid has come, and 
who listen constantly to its call, are not seen 


By the blessing of the Spirit on these things of 
Christ” — on this exhibition of Chnst crucTflot 
I — soul is strengthened to believe on him 
unto life eternal. 

In the text we have one of the declm-ations ot 
our Lord suited for the latter class— for those 
who require cneonragement and strengthening ; 
and may He who spoke these gracious words, 
now speak them again by his Spirit to the broken- 
hearted, that BO they may have peace and joy in 
believing. 

There are three points to be considered in this 
declaration : first, what is included in cemmuj to 
Christ; secondly, the extent of the welcome 
promised; thirdly, the certainty of sucli wcl- 


cagerly arising to hasten to the Ecdccmcr’s feet. 
The vast majority remain unatfected, or at least 
unmoved to obedience to the heavenly call. AV^hy 
is this ? Because, chiefly, they are not convinced 
of their danger, and their consequent need of 
such a Saviour as the gospel exhibits. Engrossed 
by the objects of sense, immersed in the occupa- 
tions of tiio world, and intoxicated by the indul- 
gences of sin, they are fatally indisposed to the 
consideration of their present guilty life, and the 
prospect before them, in the state to wliich they 
are going. Yet must the; ministry not refrain 
its warnings to these. By a faithful display of 
their awful condition, as under the wrath of 


come. 

First, we may inquire, What is included in 
coming to Christ ? This is often a point which 
])ainfidly perplexes tlie sincere inquirer, and 
often even the established believer falls back 
into momentary uncertainty and fear respecting 
it. He often asks himself the question, Have I 
come to Christ truly, or not ? for if I were sure 
that I have eomo to him, in the manner ho pre- 
scribes, I should liave no doubt of the safety of 
my state, since my safety would then depend on 
his truth and faithfulness, and be transferred 
from me to him who spoke the promise. And 
it may be obsenmd that the same species of diffi- 


God, must it endeavour, to the very last moment, 
to send the thrilling message of woe to their 
hearts, in hope that the Spirit may at length 
convince them of righteousness, of sin, and of 
the judgment to come. 

But the ne,Tl aim of the ministry is to en- 
courage and diivct those wlio arc aAvakened to a 
sense of their danger, and wlio are, with true 
earnestness, asking the way to be saved. To 
these we have to preach Christ and Iiim crucified, 
as wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and re- 
demption ; as the propitiation for sin — the only 
name by which we can he saved — the almighty 
Saviour. And this, again, is a work requiring 
for its efiectual success with the sinner, the all- 
powerful working of the Spirit of grace. The 
means owned of the Spirit, and employed by him, 
are the preaching of Christ, in his glorious 
person as God manifest in the flesh — in his 
divine appointment as Saviour — in his offices as 
our priest, prophet, and king — in his spotless 
obedience and sacrificial death — in his resurrec- 
tion, ascension, and intercession ; and the en- 
forcing his commands, invitations, and promises, 
given to those who are willing to receive him. 


culty surrounds, to our appreliension, the whole 
class of those terms in Scripture which describe 
essentially the same act — the act of a perishing 
soul uniting itself to Christ by faith. It is 
essentially the same point which we try when 
we ask, VVhat is involved in contrite, believing 
prayer? what is it to believe in Christ? what is 
faith? what is implied in looking unto Jesus ? 
what is it to receive Christ ? what is it to east 
ourselves on Divine miTcy in Christ ? or, finally, 
what, in precise and explicit terms, is it spii’itually 
to come to Christ ? 

Some of the abstrusest operations of thought, 
if w'e attempt to analyse and delineate them, are 
often beautifully and effectually taught in Scrip- 
ture by examples; and one grand end of the 
narrated incidents of the New Testament is to 
convey, in a single action, a clear, practical 
meaning, by engaging the mind unconsciously 
into a sympathetic train of thought and feel- 
ing. Thus, if we adduce a few of the examples 
of coming to Christ, in which there was indu- 
bitable sincerity, followed with indubitable 
acceptance, though we define little, we may 
teach much. 
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See you thnt array of gueata reclining at the 
aumptuous tabic of Simon the Phariaee, most of 
them being of that same proud, ostentatious 
class ? There also, amongst them, is the Lord 
deans. But see you that woe-stricken form, 
bonding over his teet, bedewing those toil-worn 
leet witli tears she could not repress, and wiping 
them with her dishevelled hair r She hath come 
in lier speechless woo to Jesus ; she hath stolen 
thus silently to his feet ; she cannot doubt his 
mercy; and* she feels that she has had much 
forgiven, for she loveth much ! 

“ Once on the raging seas they rode, 

ITie storm wiia loud, the uigbt was dark, 

The ocean yawned, and rudely blowed 
The wind that tossed their foundering bark.” 

Thus tempest-driven and with no hope left, were 
tho disciples in tlieir fragile boat, crossing the 
sea of Tiberias, while now the shadow of midnight 
was fallen upon them. Suddenly they mark, 
faintly in the distance, but approaching on the 
waters, an undefined form, which they could not 
think human — which they had not faith to tliiiik 
Divine. But as that form comes iK'arer, the 
voice of their Lord hails them aei'oss the surges, 
and is heard amid the howling wind: “]t is I ; 
bo not afraid.” On this, with his Loi-d’s per- 
mission, Peter also steps forth upon the deep; 
but his faith fiilteriug, he bi'gins to sink, and 
cries, “Lord, save me, or 1 perisli and ho is 
rescued ! In these acts, lie truly mauilests faith 
in the Saviour. 

"When Jesus descended fi'om the mount of 
transfiguration, lie found at the foot of tho 
mount his disciples, who had preceded him, 
engaged in the iiietiectual elibrt to e.\pt‘l tlie 
demoniac spirit from the ghastly, contorted form 
of a youth whom his father liad brought thither, 
in the hope that the word, or even tlic name of 
Jesus, would not in vain he uttered over liim. 
But tliey fail, and now their master is come, the 
father appeals in anguish to Jesus. He is called 
on to exercise faith ; but all tho faith lie could 
avow was couched in terms of almost doubtful 
import: “Lord, help my unbelief.” Yet in this 
prayer there was faith; lie liad truly come to 
Jesus. 

But it would occupy us too long to dwell thus 
minutely on each of the ineidt'uts of the like 
significant character uhich are given in tlie 
narratives of the evangelists, and each one of 
which was designed, and is beautifully adapted, 
to convey instantaneously to the very feeling of 
our hearts, the simple, summary import of 
coming to Jesus. To come to him, is to trust 
him with the centurion — “ Only speak the word, 
and it shall be done it is to believe wiili tbe 
leper — “ Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make mo 
clean ;” it is to plead unyieldingly, with the 
JSyrophenician woman — “ 1 ruth, Lord ; but tbe 


dogs receive of the crumbs which fall from the 
master’s table ;” it is to cry with the publican — 
“ God be merciful to me a sinnei* ;” it is to join 
in the coiilession of tho prodigal — “I Cave 
sinned against heaven and in thy sight;” or 
with the thief on the cross, in the last extremity, 
to appeal helicvingly to Jesus — “ Lord, re- 
member me, when thou comest into thy king- 
dom.” 

And by scrutinizing and comparing these 
instances, it may not be impossible to discern 
those feelings and views which, in their combi- 
nation, may define with sufficient practical 
accuracy the principles involved in them all. 
There is apparent in all tl>ese examples a deep 
sense of UTn\ orlhiness ; there is in all an un- 
feigned and heartfelt sense of the need of Christ ; 
there is in all an act of the soul by which it 
imploringly looks to him for mercy ; there is in 
all a perfect assurai: 'e t)f his being such a Saviour 
as ho professes to be ; aiul there is in all some- 
thing of a hope and trusting in his mercy and 
\\ill to save, no less than in Ids 

Lcl ns ask, then, dear reader, have you felt 
after this manner ? Without afl'ceting a literal 
exactness in the comparison, ue ask, have you 
been convinced of }our guilt befi)re God ? Are 
urn filled with shame, remorse, and fear, on 
account of your rebellion? Is your sense of 
nnworthiiiess such, that you ahlior the idea of 
any salvation but by grace in Clirist ? ]syour 
conviciion of your jieril so rcjil, that you cannot 
rest without going to Christ in prayer? Have 
you applied to Jdm iu this way? Are you 
willing to part with sin and self-i'ighteousness, 
that you may b(‘ fonnd in Christ ? Do you 
believe thsit lie is wlwit lie is declared to be, 
Jehovah our righteousness, our Emmanuel, tho 
one anointed to he Kedeenier? Do you believe 
his sacrifice pc'rfeet, his merit infinite ? Do you 
believe he is risen, and ascended ? Do you hope 
in him ? Do yon begin to follow his eoininands ? 
Are you conscious of some drawing of }our 
spirit to unite with him? Are you willing to 
take uj) his cross, to confess him belbre nieu, 
and wholly to live to liiin ? If so, may we not 
safidy venture to assure you, that 3 011 are come 
to Christ? You may not be strong in faith, 
perfect in love, or advanced in holiness ; but you 
are come to him, and these other stages will 
follow'. 

II. ConsidiT, in tho next place, the extent of 
the welcome here promised. This extent is ex- 
pressed in a single word, or in the form of the 
declaration used ; “ Him that cometh.” In other 
words, “ whosoever cometh,” or “all who come.” 
H is in this sense unlimited, and includes every 
one, OP any one, that corneth. Such is the un- 
limited, universal tenor of all God’s invitations. 
“Ho! every one that thirsteth,” “Let thy 
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wicked,” any and all, ‘‘ forsake their way.” 
“ Come unto me, all yo that are weary and 
heavy-laden, and I will give yon rest.” “ If any 
man tliirst.” “ Oo, nrcach the gospel to every 
creature.” “ I, if I te lifted nj), will draw ail 
men unto me.” God “ will have all men to be 
saved, and to come unto the knowledge of 
the truth.” “llepent and he baptized every 
one of you, for the remission of sms.” “ God is 
not willing that any should perisli.” Jesus is 
“ able to save to the uttermost.” lie savi'th the 
“chief of sinners.” “And the Spirit and the 
bride say. Come*, and let him that hcareth say. 
Come; and let him that is athirst, come; and 
whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely,” 

If these expressions are fairly weighed, if we 
attentively review the ^^llol(‘ manner of the 
Divine invilations, we shall see reason for llic 
conclusion, that witliin the compass of the 
sacred volume no trutli is more clearly written 
than that it is impossible for any one to be 
rejected that cometli to Clirist. Tiiis matter is 
so plain, that the difficulty is to impress it in any 
other manner than by simply repeating the 
W'ords of the text itself. “ II im that eomelh !” 
Let him have been the most wdeked, the 
most vile, the most opposed to God ; if lie 
does but come, filled with remorse, bewailing 
Ins sins, seeking to be delivered from their guilt 
and power, and easting In'inself on the nuTcy of 
the lledeeiner, lie sliall he u cdcoine, lie shall be 
saved ! 

This strips the affair of salvation of all 
])crsonal distinction, and of all peculiarities of 
guilt. It contains a promise of welcome to the 
greatest sinner, if penitent and heli<‘ving, as well 
as to the less flagi*antly wicked. It reveals the 
exceeding magnitude of Divine mercy, like an 
ocean in which the highest mountains of guilt 
are lost, as well as less aggravated rebellion. It 
reveals also the fact that while the differeiicca of 
sin are truly great in human character, the prin- 
ciple of sin is the same in all, requiring in all 
instances the application of the same atoning 
blood, and the exercise of Ihe same infinite 
mercy on the part of an oflended God. 

HI. The certainty of a sinner’s welcome 
remains to be set before you ; and how again shall 
we put this forth more convincingly than by the 
very words of our Lord, “ 1 will in no wise cast 
out.” In considering the extent of the welcome, 
we liad to examine the range of human character 
and li liman guilt which it included; and wc 
found that all are invited to come, and tliat 
whosoever cometh shall find mercy. Our 
]>rosent enquiry relates to this jjoint more 
sjiecially ; 8U]>posing any do come, what assur- 
ance have we of the certainty of their acceptance \ 
We reply, that the Saviour’s own word of 


promise must be the ultimate basis of such 
assurance. But w'c may be able to enforce this 
assurance, or rather deepen the impression of it, 
by various considerations. 

Such assurance may he enforced from consider- 
ing the fulness and strength of the language 
employed by the Saviour, especially if it be borne 
out by similar and repeated expressions. Our 
Lord’s language, when he invites sinners to him- 
self, is not cautiously narrow, hut vehemently, 
afiectionately, large and comprehensive. It is 
not solitary in its occurrence, nor occasional ; 
but earnest and constant. Christ often said, in 
cfleet, he would cast out none ; and by his word 
and Spirit he says so still. 

The gracious welcome promised in the text 
may he impressed further, if we consider this 
language more expressly in connection with 
the truth and faithfulness of the Eedeemer’s 
character. AYould He who is truth itself de- 
ceive a sinner to his ruin — he Avho calls himself 
the way, the truth, and the life — 'who is the 
true ami faithful witness ? Can Jesns, we ask, 
deceive? Is it possible for him to break his 
promise ? 

But consider again his language in the text, 
in connection with the very design of his coming 
into th(' world, and of his deatli on the cross. 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners. He gave his life a ransom for many. 
He atoned for sin that he miglit freely welcome 
returning sinners. To welcome such, therefore, 
is to see the travail of his soul, and to be 
satisfied. 

Nor, finally, are there wanting examples of 
this welcome being received. There is nn host 
without number now in glory who came to 
Jesus, and came not in vain. There are count- 
less thousands on earth who have tasted that 
the Lord is gracious, and have found peace and 
joy in believing. There is, on the other Ijand, 
no single instance in all time of the rejection of 
any one who truly has gone to him. No degree 
of guilt, no circumstances of aggravation, have 
ever prevented the welcome of the genuine 
penitent. 

AVhat, then, is your present state, dear reader, 
and what your resolution ? Do you feel heavy 
laden with iniquity ? Are you overwhelmed 
witli anguisli and sorrow? We invito you to 
Jesus ! Keader, listeu to his voice. Go to him 
as you are. Cry to liiin for mercy and for grace. 
Believe in him unhesitatingly. Cast yourself 
on his free mercy — on his infinite merits. Dis- 
trust him not. Keceive him as your all-in-all. 
Take hold of his strength and be at peace. Arc 
you come ? Then will he in no wise reject you. 
“Him that cometh” — these are his gracious 
xvords — “ him that cometh, I will in no wise 
cast out.” 
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GEMS EEOM THE COllAL ISLANDS.” 
Such is the title of the first part of what promises 
to be an interesting little work, just forwarded to 
ns by its esteemed author, the l^v. "W. Gill, who 
1ms recently returned from the scenes which he 
depicts, and the labours which he chronicles, 
in the far-off Pacific. Seventeen years ago he 
left this country to proceed as a missionary, 
under the auspices oi the London Missionary 
Society, to the islands of the South Sea. During 
this period he has been actively engaged in 
the Cliristiun instruction, and the consequent ci- 
vilization, of the barbarous and savage tribes 
inhabiting those islands. He has witnessed, in 
the truest sense, ” moving sights both by flood 
iuid field,” and, in eight or nine parts of the 
little work bearing the above title, he proposes 
to give a brief but clear account of the intro- 
duction and triumph of the gospel in the islands 
tluit lie three thousand miles westward of tlie 
Tahitian group, with which we have been 
rendered so famibar by the narrative of Captain 
Cook, the “Polynesian llesearches” of Ellis, 
and the remarkable volume of the missionary, 
John AVilliams, of w'hich the present archbishop 
of Canterbury once said, at a public meeting, 
that “he knew not whether he would not wul- 
liugly put away at least half of the folios which 
ho possessed rather than part with it.” 

The feature of Mr. Gill’s production likely to 
arrest and detain the attention of the Christian 
and the philosopher is not the description of 
what previously was, to a very large extent, a 
terra mcognitaj although that is not without its 
hitercst, or the terrible details of degradation 
and debasement, of fiendish ferocity and re- 
volting superstition, from which the islanders 
have been delivered by the grace of God and the 
power of his “ glorious gospel but the fact 
that in every island westward of Tahiti, where 
the people have renounced idolatry and embraced 
Christianity, the gospel was introduced and 
successfully taught by native evangelists, who, 
themselves having experienced the saving and 
sanctifying influence of faith in tho Lord Jesus 
Christ, impelled by the power of Christian com- 
passion, undertook, at tlie peril of their lives, 
to land, and teach the savage and cannibal in- 
habitants the word of the living God ; ajul 
further, that there are, iii the Hervey, Samoa, 
Penrhyn, New Hebrides, and New Caledonia 
groups, many missionaiy stations and churches 
occupied and efficiently instructed by native 
pastors and teacliers. 

The “part” before us is devoted to the 
deliueation of tlio island of Mare, one of the 
Loyalty group in Western Polynesia. It L'es 
about three thousand miles west of liaratonga, 
and sixty from New Caledonia. It is a low 


coral reef land, about seventy miles in circum- 
ference, and has a population of nearly six 
thousand souls. This population is divided into 
four distinct tribes or clans, which, when first 
visited by tho missionaries, w'cre continually at 
w^ar with each other, and were amongst the most 
embruted of the savage races that inhabited tho 
islands. In early youth, the entire male popula- 
tion was consecrated either to tlie office of the 
priesthood, or to the service of war. “ War,” says 
Mr. Gill, “was their constant employment, and 
in it they had the greatest delight; in its 
practice they were straiigc'ly clever and fiend-like. 
In most instances excited by revenge, and at all 
times impelled by cannibal propensities, tbo 
warriors were frantic in their eft'orts to secure 
victims.” Wc cannot transfer to oiir jiages the 
descriptions that follow, illustrative of the ap- 
palling criielti(‘s whieli w’ere ordinarily practised 
on the victims taken in battle, although the 
language is guarded, and the details, horrifying 
as they are, need to be given, in order to bring 
out in its true colours and bli'.ssed realities, tho 
glorious and happy change tliat has beenwToughi 
through tlio instrumentality of the Divine 
word. 

The first Cliristian teachers who landed among 
this wTctehed people were two eonverted natives 
from the Karatonga and Samoa Islands. It was 
their own spontaneous dc'sire to make known 
unto others that by which they had been blessed 
themselves. They wa'rc fully aware of tlx* 
danger to which lliey exposed themselves; that 
very likely they would be slain and banqnctted 
upon by the unhappy p('ople whom they desired 
to benefit; hut, nowise deterred by these con- 
siderations, they calmly and prayerfully made 
all recjuisite preparation to enter upon the work 
to w'hich they had devoted themselves. They 
were Christ’s, and not their owm. If they 
died, it would he in his ser^ice. If tliey lived, 
they would promote his glory. Ho knew their 
desires, and they commended themselves to his 
care. The spot was cliosen W'here they would 
open their conimi.ssion. Tho native Christian 
church w ith which they wx’re associated assem- 
bled to implore on their behalf the Divine 
protection and blessing, and to set them apart 
to their selected “ work of faith.” They em- 
barked. The long voyage was taken. The 
island of Maro appeared above the horizon. A 
fcAv hours more and they had landed, and were 
alone among the fierce and savage objects of 
their solicitude. Tlieir lives were spared. Their 
first difficulty was to make their intentions 
known to tho groups of excited warriors and 
priests by whom they were surrounded. The 
difference hcdwcen tlio language of tho teachers 
and tliat of the WTstern islands is as great as 
that which exists between the languages of 
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Franco and England. Signs took the place of 
sounds, until by patient and persevering efforts 
tlie language of the island was mastered, aiul 
for tile first time it received a written form. 

As the teachers were becoming proiicient, and 
were cheered by the daily attendance of many 
of the natives on their instruction, a fatal 
epidemic broke out. Great numbers died on 
the day they were attacked, and in great agony. 
Various rites were performed by the “sacred 
men,” but all without avail. The jiestilence 
continued to sweep down crowds of victims, and 
lamentation fdled the land. At length, “ with a 
view to propitiate the gods, two of the ‘ sacred 
men ’ were appointed to die ; a day for the 
sacrifice was fixed on; the people wdio could 
attend assembled round the altar ; the victims 
were murdered ; but tluTC was no abatement of 
the disease, and many of the people were taken 
olF daily by its virulence. 

“ In tlie midst of this extreme distress, it was 
concluded that the teachers of the new rrlhfion must 
die, and be ollered to the gods. Knowing the 
superstitious opinions of the islanders, the 
native Cliristinns realized their danger, and 
calmly resigned themselves to the will of God. 
The time of trial was now come. An infiuential 
party of heathen natives came from a distant 
district to that where the teachers lived, and 
with much soleinnliy demanded an interview" 
with the principal chief. Tliey said, that they 
had brougl it a present of food and nathe pro- 
perty to him, and 1 ‘xpressed their determination 
to take off the Itaratonga and ISamoa teaehers, 
to put them to death immediately, aud to pre- 
sent their bodies to the gods ; stating that this 
was the only ho])e left to tliem to save their 
people. The old chief Jciuc accepted the 
present thus hrouglit, and consented to the 
proposal of the visitors. Death seemed inevit- 
able. But God interposed through the means 
of Jeine’s sons.” They had attended tlie 
instructions of 'the teachers, aud caught a 
glimpse of the truths of revelation. Much 
distressed at the decision to winch llieir father 
had come, they placed what was deemed by both 
parties a Buitahle ransom in the hands of the 
visitors, and thus on that occasion the teachers 
escaped the death to which they were doomed. 

For incidents of a similarly exciting character 
we must refer our readers to the hook itself. 
Despite of many difficulties, and after having 
experienced manifold trials, tlm faithful teachers 
saw the ripening of the harvest, the seed of 
wdiich they liad sown in tears. Jeine, the aged 
chief, wdio to within a short period of his death 
resisted the gos])el, said to his sons (who had 
embraced Christianity) on his death-bed: “I 
javo been w rong in niy opposition to the wmrd 
of Jehovah ; attend you to my advice, and con- 


tinue as you have begun ; let the heatiienisxe 
OE ouK FAMii.v DIE W"iTii ME ; be kind to the 
teachers, and never again let cannibalism bo 
practised in tliis land.” Among his last utter- 
ances were the words, “Jesus is the only 
Saviour.” 

On his death, his eldest son gathered together 
the principal people of the district, and placed 
before them the past history of heathenism in 
contrast with the effects and claims of Chris- 
tianity. At that conference tliey avowed them- 
selves to he Jehovah’s servants, that he was the 
living and true God, and that all their influence 
would henceforth be devoted to the diftusioii of 
his word and worship in the land. A new life 
seemed to take possession of the people. Heathen 
practices were abolished, ydiools w'cre erected. 
Tliose tauglit by tbo teachers became in their 
turn tlie instructors of others. The savages 
became men and women, and vengeful hatreds 
gave place to human sympathies, awakened and 
cherished by the love of Christ. Tlie sabbath 
began to he observed. The social condition of 
the people underwent a remarkable aud beneficial 
change. And seven yc'ars after tlie landing of 
the teachers, early in 1851, these people erected 
a spacious ))hice of worship, so that those who 
had previously observed the sabbath in small and 
scattered congregations might live nearer lo 
each other, and under one roof, on the Lord’s 
day, unite in the praise of Him who had called 
them “out of darkness into his marvellous 
light.” This building was 130 feet long, 36 
feet wide, and 42 feet from the ground to tlie 
beam of the roof. 

The day on which this “ house of prayer ” w-as 
opened will never be forgotten in that island. 
For three months they had waited, in the hope 
that the missionary ship from Earatonga would 
visit them, and perhaps have an English mis- 
sionary on board, who would lake part in the 
services. They w'cre disappointed. At length 
they decided upon a day for its solemn dedication 
to the w orship of God. Eaily in the morning, 
messengers w ere desjiatched from clan to elan to 
announce the auspicious event; aud as they 
passed along they might be hoard saying, 
“ Brethren ! come to tho opening of the house 
of Jehovah; come! the house is finished, llio 
feast is ready.” In obedience to tho joyful 
summons, tribe after tribe came to the new 
settlement, and with emotions as novel as they 
were peculiar, attended the opening services. 
At an early hour hundreds of visitors had 
arrived, of whom, with the people of the district, 
more than a thousand entered the building. 
AVlio can describe the feelings of the two 
devoted men, who saw their toil thus rewarded, 
aud their labours tlius receiving the sanction of 
their Lord ? As they reviewed the past, their 
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hearts ovorflowod with gi*atitude to him who 
had them to see that day. After a short 
prayer, a hymn of praise was sung, translated 
into tlie language of Mare from the Earatoiign 
hymn book. Portions of the Scriptures were 
then read, and the whole assembly bowed in 
solemn prayer. Another hymn was sung, and 
then one of the teachers ascended the pulpit, 
and preached a sermon from the first verse of 
the sixty-first chapter of the boolc of the prophet 
Isaiah: — Good tidings to the meehy healing to the 
hrolien in heart, liberty to the captive, and the opening 
of the prison-house to them that are hound. “ This 
scripture,” adds Mr. Gill, was fulfilled that day 
in the people of Mare. Those who had made a 

{ irofession of faith in the gospel were confirmed 
)y the hallowed services of the occasion, while 
many from a distance, who ‘heard for the first 
time the plan of God's salvation plainly unfolded, 
were led to see the folly of heathenism, and gave 
themselves to sincere enquiry after the truth. 

“ After the morning service, most of tlu* 
people sat down under the shade of trees, and 
partook of a feast prepared by the inhabitants 
of the village. In the afternoon they reassembled 
in the chapel, and held a kind of public meeting. 
One of the teachers presided, and many of the 
people gave short addresses. They spoke of the 
change which had come over them and their 
land in contrast with former days; they ex- 

} )resaed their joy at their present altered and 
lappy condition; and they proclaimed their 
intention to adhere with constancy to the 
instructions they were receiving from* the word 
of God.” 

The same scene has since been repeated in 
other parts of the island. Boedts in the language 
of Mare have be<*n print'd at the mission press 
in Raratonga. The work of God continues to 
progress. The island has been visited by 
Dr. Selwyn, bishop of ]Sew Zealand, and offici 
of her hiajesty’a ships cruisitig in the Pacific, 
who corroborate the statements of the mission- 
aries ; and when the English missionaries visited 
it ill 1854, they recorded as their dispassionate 
judgment on what they beheld, “ that educa- 
tion, civilization, and Christianity are steadily 
progressing, and that the altered condition of 
the people is such as has never beforo b{*en 
witni'ssod in so short a time under similar cir- 
cumstances, either in Eastcni or Western 
Polynesia.” 

AVo shall bo glad to hear of the wide useful- 
ness of Mr. Gill’s little work, and, in the 
forthcoming parts, to read of tlic “gems,” 
destined to shine for ever in tlie crown of the 
Redeemer, that have been brought up out of the 
dark mines of heatlienism, throiigli the self- 
Hftcrifieing devotion of the native teachers in tho 
Oorrfl »lands of the Pacific. 


AT HOIME. 

In conclusion, wo cannot avoid saying that 
when Romanism, secularism, and philosophic 
spiritualism can point to fruits suen ns those 
that bless tho cnbrts of the simple teacher of 
scriptural Cliristianity, then, but not till then, 
are they desendng of t he notice of the men of 
England. “ By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
and by this test the believer in the gospel of tho 
Saviour of the world can afford to abide. 


THE 

" Faint, yet pursuing.'' —Judget vlii. 4. 

Mat!!!, from the jieriod of his infancy down to 
that of his decrepitude, from tlie ])rime and spring 
of his manhood even to the decline and winter 
of his old age, is over in pursuit of some real or 
fancied gt'od. In how few instances the good is 
attaiiu‘(i, how seldom tho object of ambition is 
reaeht'd, the many stoi'ies o(' prostrated talent 
and blighted hojie too often and too plainly 
reveal. Yet who can ])ass through the various 
lanes of life and not perceive tliein crowded with 
travellers, vhose abstracted gaze and rapid foot- 
steps show that they are hasting to some bourne, 
or striving after some attainment, which en- 
gros.scs by its intiTest their every thought — 
their exclusive attention ? 

Passing through the crowded streets of a 
populous city, such ineditationB as the above 
were filling my mind ns I gazed on the busy 
multitude, among whom I passed unnoticed ; 
and the words by which the inspired writer 
describes the feedings and situation of tlu' 
intrepid G ideon and his dauntless though limited 
band, recurred to my mind as J meditated on 
the eager chase of these busy followers after 
fame or pleasure. Yet how difibrent is thcj 
application of these words ! “ l^aint, yet pursu- 
ing,” he indeed was. The preparations for 
battle, tho midnight attack, the defeat of iln^ 
enemies of the Lord, the chase after tlie discoin- 
fii(‘d foe, tho long and untiring pursuit of the 
retreating Midiaiiites — all this formed part ol' 
his mission ; and though delegated to fulfil it to 
the uttermost, yet was he not rendered proof 
against llic fatigue and roughnesses of the pall:. 
Thus was it that when at length the morning 
dawn show'cd the bright stream of Jordan before 
liim — on one side of the severing waters the 
breathless but victorious troop of Israelites, on 
the other, tho affrighted foe — Gideon found 
himself, as he paused on the brink of tho river, 
a God-coinmissioned but still mortal chieftain, 
” faint, yet pursuing.” 

But, unlike him, what is it we are pursuing ? 
Alike in ardour, but not alike in aim. As I 
asked myself this question, seeking an answer in 
the countenances of tho busy throng around me, 
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I was Btarilod from my m usings by a lively tap on 
my shoulder, and, on turning round, tne band 
of a city acquaintance was cordially presented to 
iny grasp. It was that of my friend Mr. C., a 
gentleman whose energetic character was largely 
manifested in his appliealion to business— whose 
name was widely known in the commercial 
transactions of tliat city, of whom it might be 
truly said, “her mercliaiits are princes;” and 
the hand I had thus somewhat unexpectedly 
clasped with my own had beiui extended for a 
farewell pressure. In answer to my enquiries 
as to whither he was bound, he informed me 
that he was on the very point of sailing for 
America. Trade, said he, had taken a turn very 
favourable to his interests there ; and he was 
now starting on his journey to conduct a specu- 
lation, which, he had every reason to believe, 
would prove extremely successful, and -would 
make large additions to his already immense 
wealth. He looked pale and anxious as he 
hurriedly gave me this information ; haste was 
printed on every lino of his coimtenance ; ami 
despite the smiles of prosperity which had long 
lighted his path, I could sec there no gleam of 
satisfaction with his lavish and vari('d gifts. 1 
inquired after liis family, from whose com- 
panionship he -u'iis for a while sundering himself, 
and was not surprised to gather from his r(‘plies 
that he sootlicd liimself with the idea that it -was 
for his children he -was making these clforis and 
bearing these ])rivation8. I siglied as I bade 
lilm farew'cll, after expressing to him a wish that 
the angel that stood by Paul in his prison bark, 
might accompany liini on his voyage, and bring 
him in safety to tho haven where be would be. 
As his rapid stops momentarily increased the 
distance between us, T could not refrain from 
echoing tho words of the text, “ Paint, yet pur- 
suing;” lor faint indeed must lie ever be who 
derives his susieiiauce alone from the unsatisfy- 
ing fruits of this world, and his refrt'slmiciit 
from ils broken cisterns, which can hold no 
wat(‘]'. 

IMiese sombre reflections had brought me un- 
eonseioiisly to a j)art of the town wlu're I was 
in the habit of oecasionnlly visiting sonie poorer 
friends, wlio stood in need of eitlier temporal or 
spiritual assistance ; and lindingmyselfnot many 
steps distant from the residence, liumble though 
it was, of one of these, I entered with a coun- 
tenanee somcwliat clouded, and a heart saddened 
])y tho tlioiights I had been entertaining. 

The humble tenement I had entered was the 
home of a poor woman, now confined to her bed 
by a lingering complaint, never to rise from it 
again. ISomewPat above the class of the mendi- 
cant poor, I had become acquainted with her, in 
the first instance, at tho commencement of her 
illness. Having for some consecutive sabbaths 
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missed her from her accustomed seat at the 
house of God, where, till confined to her room, 
she had been a most constant and devout hearer, 

I traced her to her humble dwelling ; and since 
then, I had been from time to time a visitor at her 
bedside. Many times, when feeling myself des- 

{ )ondent, and -when the cares of the lile that no-w is 
jad pressed heavily upon me, had the conversa- 
tion and exam})lc of this pious woman cheered 
mo onw^ani, and I had, on those occasions, ex- 
perienced the fulfilment of tljat promise, “ He 
that Avatereth shall he watered also himself.” 

Entering now that chamber of poverty, but 
of faith, I percei\ed that a change bad come over 
my friend since my last visit, that dissolution had 
made yet nearer approaches, and that the laud 
which is very far ofi‘ would soon be beheld by her 
with other eyes Ihaji those of faith, A faint 
smile welcomed my entrance. 

“ You are come, sir,” slie feebly articulated, “ to 
watch the last steps of a poor pilgrim; to see the 
])oorbark encouutiT the last storms of tliis troii- 
blc'souie world, belbre it finds a safe anchor in the 
haven above. U'lio race is nearly run; but, 
thank God.” she added, lifting up her dim eyes 
with a look of imlcscribable and grateful tri- 
umph, “ the great recoiupcnco of reward is in 
view' ; and weary as 1 am of life, with its trials 
and ils sins, 1 a^u still in pursuit of the glory 
that shall be revealed.” 

“And a blessed ])ursuit you find it,” I re- 
turned, as from exhaustion she paused for aw’hile ; 
“and a successful jmrsuit you will eternally find 
it, tlirough the merits of Tlim W'ho 1ms trodden 
that palli before you.” And as the recollection 
of my previous train of thought recurred to my 
mind’ 1 added: “You also are now', my friend,^ 
on the hanks of Jordan ; hut, like Gideon of 
old, you can say, as you stem the rising flood, 

‘ faint, yet pursuing!’ ” 

“ "Ves,” she faintly ans-w'ered, “ I can indeed !” 

‘ Faint,’ indeed I am, vet still ‘ pursuing.’ Faint 
to think of the perils 1 have encountered on my 
A\av, and of the dangers I have passed. But 
oh I to think of that moment when pursuit shall 
be for ever at an end, the battle fought, and the 
Aietory gained. The text you have brought to 
my recollection expresses my feelings now ; and 
co'ntent am 1 to be, while waiting his summons, 
‘faint, yet pursuing!’” 

I took my leave of this dying believer soon 
after— and, as it proAcd, for tlie last time — with 
a deepened feeling of the 1 utility of all other 
pursuits save tho “ one thing needful,” yet with 
a heart brightened by a contemplation of that 
faith, whose exercise can find matter for rejoic- 
ing in scenes that Avould fill many A^ith conster- 
nation and dread. Happy those whose Avatcli- 
Avord at the gates of Zion shall be these words 
of pious confidence — “ faint, yet pursuing.” 




I.iinJon, June "OM, 1855. 

3 While there is a {gloomy j)r(iap 0 ct of the conti- 
\ nuance of those dreadful conlliets, which we had 
hoped by this time would have been brought to 
an end, it gives us much jiloaatire to know that i 
the i^oople of God niv earnestly engaged in pray- 
ing for those who are ju'oTniueutly exposed in the 


scenes of danger, and that there are among them a goodly 
number who fervently j)ray for themselves. Of this 
happy circumstance, the following interesting illustration 
WJis given, in a letter dated the lirst of this month, by a 
soldier in the camp before Sebastopol. The writer sa^-s: 
“ To have a quiet meditation a few Sundays ago, I took 
my Testament in my pocket, and left the din and confu- 
sion of the camp, and went and placed myself among the 
rocks of the ravine which forms the WoronzolT rtJad. I 
sat down, and had not been rending long, before a gentle 
breeze brought to my ear a sound of voices ; it ceased, 
but the wind brought the sound again : my curiosity was 
excited, I got up and looked about ; at first I could only 
discern a great many groups of laou about, chiefly 
Fronehmen, washing their linen in the ravine, and a few 
bft,t-men grazing their horses ; but the song went on. 
I heard the voices more distinctly, though a good way off. 
On the opposite side of tlio ravine, 1 observed against a 
stone wall, four soldiers in full dreas, and a num in tbo 
costume of a servant. I watched them, and in a few 
minutes the voices ceased, and 1 saw thorn all go down 
on their knees, in which posture they remained about ten 
minutes, when they rose, aud left in the du'cetiou of the 
second division. 1 felt thankful that there were a few 
woi.shipjiing soldiens even in that mountain, in the sight 
of Frenchmen and English bfit-nieu, and also in the 
presence of Him who looketh down on the children of 
men, to see if tlierc be any that undei'staudeth and that 
Boeketh after God." 

A most interchting communication fi’om the Rev. 
Robert Moffat is on the eve of publication by the London 
Mif-sionary Society ; it relates to a very successful mi.s 
sionary journey which that faithful herald of the gospel 
luis paid to Moselekatse, a great prince of Si)uth Africa, 
whose people are composed of the Alctubele or Zulus, the 
original stock, and of every tribe, from the Rakonc tribes 
to the south, and the Mashona to the north. On reach- 
ing the abode of this great African prince, Mr. Moll’at 
found him sick, and anxious that the missionary should 
ministorto his health; “which," saj's Mr. Moffat, “I con- 
sented to do, provided he would, like myself, drink no 
boor, and eat only the f»)od I prescribfal. The mcan.s 
used were, by God’s blessing, successful.’’ A visit had 
been paid, twenty years previously, to Moselekatse by 
Mr. Moffat, in consequence of which his ]>e()ple imagined 
that during that visit some iiifluoueo fu* cliarm had been 
applied to the heart of their ruler, by wliieh his govem- 
mont had been greatly improved, so that cruel and I’ovolt- 
ing forms of execution became nearly obsolete, while a 
sense of the value of human life and the guilt of shed- 
ding blood, chaiacterized his measures to an extent his 
subjects had never before witnessed. This great man, 
though benefited by those lessons whicli he had been 
taught, was unwilling that his people should hoar the 
gospel, alleging that the word of God was good for him, 
but at the same time hinting that his nobles and waniors 


might not like it, from the principles of peace it incul- 
cated, and being, it is probable, afraid that his power 
might be dimiuisliod whim liis people loarnoclthat “there 
w'os a greater God than Moselekatse." At last Mr. 
Moffat overcame all these objections, and obtained full 
permission to preach to the prince and his warriors llio 
gospel of salvation. “Daily the says), at a minute’s 
W'urning, they vs’ere assembled before me, aud much 
nearer liirn, who sat at my left hand, tlnm they dared to 
approach on any other occasion." Never did this faithful 
nu.ssiomu*y witness such rivetted attimtiou and afitonished 
countenances, w’^hilc, amid stillneK.s like the grave, lie 
published to them the great docti ines of the word of God. 
Thvis is another door opened for the gosjiel in Africa. 

The Bible Society gi\es most eiieoumging accounts of 
the distribution of the Scriptures iu Constantinople, aud 
in the missionary stations within reach of that city. Our 
troo|>s passing tlirough that city, on their way from India to 
the theatre of war, will, by this agency, bo furnished with 
tlie word of hfi*. The Scriptures are being forwarded to 
the misiionary stations at Tocat, Ilarpoot, and Salouica, 
to which, and to other .stations, a large number of 
religious publieation.s in the Armenian language have just 
been forw’arded. Our ambassador at Constantinople has 
recently stated the pleasure it afforded liim to hoar that 
the Turks were receiving with more roadine.ss tlie word 
of God. We earnestly pray that as one result of the 
prenont conflict, the Tiirkisli government will bo induced 
to tolerate the open profession of Christianity on the part 
of those who had been the followers of Mahomet. 

The religious intelligence from the continent of 
Europe is of a very cliequercd character. It is most 
painful to observe the continued increase, of Mariolatry, 
in new aud aggravated forms, since the promulgation of 
the immaculate conception, Christ being more than ever 
set aside, and the virgin exhibited as the sole object of 
adoration. Equally distres.-sing is it to hear of the perse- 
cution of the faithful followers of Christ, not only in 
popish countries, as iu the south of France aud in Au'»trin, 
but also iu tho.se lamls which were favoured with the 
teaching of Luther and his fellow’-kibourers. In the 
south of Sweden a clergyman has gone so far as to ex- 
communicato eighteen jier.sons merely because they had 
met together to edify themselves with the grand doctrines 
taught by Luther. In another place, near Christi.an- 
studt, a number of jje.isiuits, while engaged in singing, 
and reading Luther on the GoJatiniis, W'ere broken in upon 
by tbe public accuser and dispersed wdth violence. 

Sneh of our readers lus have been aided iu their devo- 
tions by Kelly’s hymns, will join with us in the tribute 
wo pay to the memory of their author — the heavenly- 
minded Rev. I’homas Kelly — who, on the 14th of May 
last, iu his eighty-sixth year, fell asleep iu Jesus. 

The friends of hum.'uiity will be much gratified with a 
statement which Lord Brougham has just made in the 
House of Lords respecting the decrease of slavery in 
Brazil, iu which country the following satisfactory result 
has token place in the cour.so of four yeiu’s. The number 
of shaves impoited in the first year of the f»ur was 50,000, 
in tbo second year :U>, 0 ()i), in the third year .1,000, and in 
the fourth year the importation had entirely ceased. Of 
the r»0U0 imported iu the third year, 1500 were taken 
possession of by the police and set at liberty. 
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TirE toboj.sk school. 

(tbak8latki> rnoM the german.) 

At this moment, wlien every tiling pertaining to 
liuasiii, hut more especially her places of exile 
for, and treatment of, prisoners of war, must be 
matter of eager interest to England, it cannot 
but be w(*lcoiiie to Christian wives, mothers, and 
sisters, (whoso heart’s treasure may, by the for- 
tune of war, be temporarily consigned to 
Siberia’s dreary wastes,) to learn how (xod has, 
in by-gouc days, transformed even that howding 
wilderness into a fruitful garden, in which plants 
Jiavo been trained up for the paradise above. 

Ko. 66 — Arc.t.sT 2 , i86r». 


It must be agreeable to leani liow brave soldiers 
of an earthly prince have been taught in Siberia 
to “take unto themselves Ihc Avhole armour of 
God,” and to fight manfully and successfully 
under the banner of king Jesus. 

The outward leadings of God’s providence, 
and the pow erful influence these are often made 
to exercise in “ turning men from the error of 
their ways,” are w'ell deserving of being pondered 
by observers, as wtU as thankfully acknowledged 
by those wlio are the subject of them ; and 
lessons on this thesis are rife, not only in 
sacred and profane history, but in the ex- 
periences of most thoughtful minds. And thus, 

Tiuce One Pknnv. 
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from the rescue of Moses from a watery grave, 
to Josepli’s dream -effected release from the 
dungeou ; from Daniel’s safety in tlie lions* den, 
do\Au to Paurs escape from Damascus; from 
Augustine’s emancipation from the fetters of 
worldly wisdom and the snares of sin, down to 
Luther’s Bible-excited conviction in hia con- 
vent cell ; from an Oberlin, to wliom it was 
given to transform his barren Steinthol into a 
garden of the Lord, down to the liumblest mis- 
sionary of our own times, wlio, himself a brand 
plucked from the burning, is honoured to kindle 
a fire by which thousand of cold souls are warmed 
into spiritual life; the Bible-taught observer 
of the ways of God will trace a long-deseendiiig 
chain of miracles, on each link of which is legibly 
inscribed, “He filleth the hungry with good 
things, but the rich (in their own estimation) 
he eendeth ernjity away.” Hence, the very 
humblest tale of every day life, which allbrds 
opportunity to track the operations of grace, 
deserves to bo carefully nob'd, truthfully re- 
corded, and widely diffused, not to mi nisi oj* to 
vanity or ( iigeuder spiritual pride, but as part 
of the “ Lord’s ways,” which man is warranted 
to study, though “ the thunder of his power ” 
none can understand. 

Such a Divine act will be recognised in the 
Siberian captivity of Kurt Frederick von 
Wreech, with all its momentous consequences 
to himself and others, which the following bio- 
graphical sketch so strikingly depicts. Ti^t 
before entering on the narrative, it may be well 
to state bow it fell into the hands of the writer 
of these pages, who was until A ory lately as un- 
familiar witli tlie name of von Wreech as most 
of the present generation probably are, and as 
surprised as any reader can be to find, in this 
long “ hidden one ” of the last century, a fiire- 
rnnner of some of the eminent men of our own 
times. 

When the wxdl knowm count Ziiizondorf 
journeyed in 173() from lienneburg into Livonia, 
he was W'aited upon, in the neiglihourlK^od of 
Kiga, by several Swedish oflicers, who had, some 
years before, relumed from a long captivity in 
(Siberia, w'hither they had been sent as Russian 
prisoners of w^ar, and wlicrc they had learned to 
become actively instrumental in advancing the 
kingdom of (Jod. Aiuoug these was Kurl 
Frederick von Wreech. 

Of the others, several joined themselves to 
the church of the United Brelhren ; in particular 
one Major von Brumm, who died in its service 
at Ilerrcnliaag. 

Short biographical notices of tlu>se excellent 
men, which occur here and there in the writings 
of the Moravian brethren, stiiiiiilated the writer 
of thodc pages to farther search, w Inch W'as re- 
warded by the discovery of a sort of diary, 


published by von Wreech himself in 1 728. From 
this work the followu’ng particulars have been 
carefully gleaned, and are now given to the 
uhlic, not w ithout a hope that tlie imperfect 
etails may yet he filled up by some more fortu- 
nate discoverer. 

The events of the war preceding the battle of 
Pultowa are familiar to the readers of history. 
We shall, therefore, only cursorily recapitulate 
a few’ facts. C’hnrles xii, rendered disdainful 
of Russian prowess by his hitherto easy victories, 
and intoxicat(;d w'ith his successes in Saxony 
and Poland, ])ressed forw’ard with Ihe most in- 
fatuated foolhardiness into Russia proper, in the 
midst of winter, and dreamed of sustaining his 
already luxury-accustomed Sw’edes, during that 
inclement season, in the barviMi Ukraine, with 
the ultimate design of falling upon Moscow 
upon the first blush of spring. His aim, in fact, 
was none other than to hurl his rival, Peter tlie 
Great., from tlie throne, and to overthrow' the 
Muscovite empire. But tlie country he had 
s(‘lect(nl for w intiT (juarters w'as wholly unable 
in itself to furnish supplies for his troops; and 
the Cossacks, on whose foraging services Charles 
had placed much reliance, having been gained 
over by Peter, the constancy of their leader, 
Muzeppa, was of small avail to remedy thc'ir 
defection. The winter proved even unusually 
severe. Hardships and privations of every kind 
increased daily in the small army of invaders, 
which, moreover, w'as ceaselessly harassed by 
tJie enemy. 

What a melancholy picture was now pre- 
sented in this camp ! The cavalry had no boots, 
the infantry were devoid of shoc‘8 and almost of 
clothing, in lieu of wliich they stitched together, 
as well as they could, the skins of wild animals, 
for day as well as night co\eriug. Nearly the 
whole of their artillery had been necessarily 
abandoned, either in the various morasses and 
rivers through whieli Iheir march liad led, or 
from the impossibility of obtaining fresh horses 
wlien their own beeami' too A\(‘ak or too tew for 
tlie task. And thus lh(' strong, higlily- 

equipjied, and victorious S\\i‘(lish troops became 
soon reduced to 24,000, and eoniiiiued so to 
dwindle tliiit when at last, in the end of May, 
Charles was enabled to commence the loiig-pro- 
ji‘cied march upon Moscow’, hunger and disease 
liad melted his army down to 18,000. 

The first object aimed at w’as the coiujuest of 
the city of Pultowa, from which the Sw'cdes pro- 
mised themselves immediate relief and iiltimato 
enrichment; for the czar Peter hud laid up 
immense stores of pro\ision and ammunition 
within its walls. But the siege of tliis place 
proved much more difiicult than Charles had cx- 
jiected (the Russians having at length learned 
to fight from tho Sw^edes), and during its con- 
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tinuanco he was himself severely wounded. 
Meanwhile Peter advanced with^ an inimeuae | 
army, at once to raise the siege ot Pultowa and 
annihilate its besiegers. The result was not 
long doubtful. The czar led on his fresh and 
overwhelming forces against the poor remnant of 
the once-dreaded Swedish troops, and, though 
they fought with bravery, the battle ended in 
their total defeat. Almost the whole were 
eith(?r left dead on the field of battle oi* made 
prisoners by the liussians; a mere handful 
escaping, with the king, to the Ikirks ; while the 
few wretched iudividuals whom flight scattered 
through the wdld steppes of the Ukraine, or loft 
lurking in the forests of l^oland, were subjt'cted 
to a more fearful fate than that of their fallen 
or captive companions. 

Tlie position of Sweden in respect of the rest 
of Europe was entirely changed by that day of 
misfortune, and the imposing prestige of the 
indumitability of its armies vanished, never to 
return. 

Among the captives which tliat last battle 
consigned to the Kussian caf)tivity was Captain 
YOU AVreech, who commanded a troop in Colomd 
Albydel’s regiment ol' dragoons. Of iiis earlier 
life Ihe diary alfords only very meagre notices; 


ritnal state up to the time of Sis conversion, 
which he depicts as one of entire estrangement 
from God (both in heart and life), notwith- 
standing occasional intervals of what he himself 
deemed, when they occurred, repentance and 
reformation ; but the spurious nature of which 
as proved by their passing away like “the 
morning cloud and early dew,” and giving place 
to a rcnew'ed pursuit of the pleasures of sin. 
Yet while frankly avowing that his previous life 
had presented only an alternating between open 
profanity and the assumption of a self-deceptive 
religious exterior, his self-accusations are wlioUy 
free from that complacent dwelling on by-past 
enormities (either to the indulgence of morbid 
i melancholy and self-torment, or in the still mure 
disgusting form of expatiating on former sins, 
as if living them over again in memory) by 
which some autobiographies are disfigured ; and 
the confessions of previous nnworthiness seems, 
in von Wrec'ch, to spring wdioUy from a manly 
disdain of being deemed by fellow-creatures bet- 
ter tlum he rt'ally w^ns, coupled with a deep hu- 
mility and contrition in the sight of God. 

The practical ignorance ol’ God’s truth was 
further accompanied in von Wrec'ch by an un- 
usual degree of theoretic unacquaiutedness w'ith 


hably also in the service of 8wcdcn— -and that he 
was horn at Stargard, wdituv General \ on AV'reeeh 
had lixed his abode on retiring from active s('r- 
vice. 

Capiain von AVrcecli w^as a marrii'd man, and 
had taken part in the Polish campaign ; hut, 
liaving fallen ill, was at hojnc on sick ]eavt\a.nd, ! 
as it seems, far from reeovered, w hen he Avas sum- i 
moned to n join his n'giment for the invasion of ! 
Kussia. After the defeat at Pultowa, he wns ' 
carried by his conquer'oi’s to Kew sky, a tow'ii on ; 
the borders of tlie Llkraiiu', winch lie n'ached in 
a state of great boiiily snlfering and exhaustion. 
The soldiiM’s wlio hud him in cliarge treated him 
with mucli hrutalily, aiul continued their bar- 
barity even after they reached Newsky, and when 
he was prostrated by sevtuv illness. 

“This,” says lie in his diary, “coinhined wdth 
my bodily sufferings, so alfceted me that I be- 
came a prey to despondency, and the natural 
hardness ot my uneoiiverled lieari suggested 
very desperate thoughts, over which 1 brooded 
as a means of relieving myself from my tor- 
mentors. But my compassionate and long-suf- 
fering God, wdio, in love to my soul, eiitertaim’d 
the merciful design of bringing me from dark- 
ness to light, and then making mo an instru- 
ment ot his mcr(;y and grace toAvards others, 
held his hand over me, and suffered me not so to 
sin against him and my own soul.” 

Here, as in many other pimts of his diary, 
von Wreech tn^es occasion to enlarge on his spi- 


surprise we cannot but feel on noting the ra- 
pidity wdth Avhicli ihe gospel took possession of 
both his head and heart. The doctrinal igno- 
rance of von AVreeeh and several of his subso- 
queiitly converted friends, w’'ould strike us as 
nothing to be wondered at, were it not that the • 
account he gives of the general spirit which per- 
vaded the bulk of the Swedish army at that 
period is siteh as to excite both respect and 
csti'cm ; since, apart from an occasional outbreak 
of immorulitv or infidelity among the prisoners, 
it is e\ ideiit that the majority show'ed not onl^' 
outward rcA'cnuice for, but a great suscepti- 
bility to, ri'ligious impressions. The Swedish 
troops had been bh'ssed with a sufficient supply 
of pious chaplains, Avho not only consciciitionsJy 
discharged the duties of tlii'ir sacred cjilJing 
Avhile the army w\as in the field, chi'erfully 
sliariug in very many of its hardships and suffer- 
ings ; but, being taken prisoners likew'ise, con- 
tinued to do so in the exile to which they accom- 
panied their spiritual charge. Under such 
circumstances tlie Avord might wtU indeed have 
become “ the savour of death unto death,” had it 
been despised and ri'jectcd by those to Avhom it 
was addressed, and thus the provision made by 
tlieir religiously disposed king for their salva- 
tion have proved their destruction. But the tes- 
timony of von AYreech Avai’raiits the belief that 
the word of exhortation was, by the larger pro- 
portion, listened to wdth humility and submis- 
sion to the authority of God, even when used 
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W hiB servants as the instruments of rebuke. 
We furtlier learn that very many of the officers 
had provided themselves with Bibles at the 
commencement of the expedition, and were so- 
licitous to secure them among the small propor- 
tion of baggage they could carry with them into 
captivity. 

Amiclst the severe corporeal sufferings which 
von Wreech experienced on his journey, God 
procured him a most effective alleviation through 
the kind interposition of his colonel, von Albydel, 
who exerted himself to the utmost to lessen the 
fatigues and soften the hardships which the jour- 
ney occasioned, and even found means to accom- 
modate his sick officers in his own quarters at 
Newsky, where convalescence speedily followed. 
But, as he himself tells, though von Wreech 
was restored in great measure to bodily health, 
the leprosy of self-righteousness still cleaved to 
his soul. His devotions w'erc regularly gone 
through, but he sang and prayed either from 
habit or in the hope of establishing a righteous- 
ness of his own ; aud in a similar spirit exerted 
himself to minister to the bodily necessities of 
some non-commissioned officers aud soldiers who 
w'ero in the same town. lie even went so far 
as to visit the sick and read sermons to them on 
Sundays. 

It was at this time that, by the good provi- 
dence of God, ho found, in the house of a 
colonel’s widow* (a descendant of one of those 
old German families who had settled in Moscow 
aud its suburbs), a German Bible, with Luther’s 
* introduction and notes, wdiich von AV^reech 
eagerly and diligently studied. “ More espe- 
cially,” says he, “ the Lord so blessed to my soul 
Luther’s introduction to the epistle to the 
Homans, that one perusal sufficed to convince me 
that my supposed gospel faith was spurious, 
and not that of the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
and that consequently 1 was still under the 
curse.” 

And now began in his mind an earnest search 
after truth, and a real wrestling in prayer. He 
expended the last money he possessed, amount- 
ing to two roubles,* in the purchase of a German 
Bible, and spent days and nights in reading the 
word of life. Thus engrossed, it gave him but 
little concern wdien, in the middle of December, 
an order arrived for the immediate removal of 
all the Swedish prisoners to Moscow, that 
they might grace the triumph of Peter the 
Great. 

A German officer in the Russian service 
made him a present of a covered sledge; and 
thu.-?, deeply pondering the Scripture wonders he 
had already learned, our Bible student passed 
over, in health of body and cheerfulness of 

Pi'obably silver roubles, value about 4s, sterling each. 


spirit, the tedious route from Newsky to Mos- 
cow, a distance of two hundred German miles. 
Nay, such was the pre-occupation of his mind, 
that he felt comparatively indifferent to being 
compelled, on the 1st of January, 1710, to 
figure personally in the czar’s triumphal en- 
trance into the ancient Muscovite capital, 
although no circumstance of humiliation was 
wanting to make it deeply painful to flesh and 
blood. 

By two and two were the poor captive Swedes, 
with Count Piper (the prime minister of Charles 
xii), field-marshal Reinschild, count Lowen- 
haupt, and generals Schlippenbach, Stackelberg, 
and Hamilton, at their head, made to pass in 
long defile, under seven successive triumphal 
arches, amid the booming discharges of two 
hundred cannon, and the ceaseless ringing of 
all the church-bells in Moscow ! Behind rode 
the czar, surrounded by his generals, exulting 
in the vain-glorious spectacle, while the Swedish 
spoils, consisting of cannon, standards, drums, 
and ammunition wagons, brought up the rear. 

The greater part of the captive Swedes were 
retained in Moscow* until Pobriiary, w*hen they 
began to be dispersed throughout tlio immense 
Russian empire. The officers were sent off by a 
hundred at a time, and the private soldiers 
in still larger detachments; care being taken, 
however, to sever them W’idely from tlicir former 
commanding officers, as a prevention against 
any attempt at cither mutiny or flight. 

Very many, both of officers and soldiers, were 
accompanied by their wives and families, and 
these generally found themselves appointed to 
localities already colonized by their own country- 
men ; for Peter the Great had a peculiar knack 
of inoculating his barbarians with the elements 
of civilization, through the introduction of 
German and Swedish settlers, of w*hom whole 
families were, from time to time, carried oft*, 
under the name of “ prisoners of war,” from the 
conquered provinces, and widely scattered 
through his empire. Policy, therefore, dictated 
distributing the real prisoners among those 
congenial settlements, in the hope that attach- 
ments might arise, and Jinks bo formed, which 
would ultimately increase the number of 
colonists. 

The detachment to wdiich von Wreech was 
appointed had its first head-quarters at Clinofl:’ 
(a town on the Wiatka), which was reckoned, 
even then, to belong to Siberia. On the journey 
two officers attached themselves to him — a 
Captain Tabbert and Comet Paul — w'hoin he had 
previously heard mentioned, during the Polish 
campaign, as religious enquirers. Tabbert was 
fortunate enough to have secured among his 
Arndt’s “True Christianity,” also 
some publications by A. H. Prancke, of Halle, 
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particularly his “ Eestival Sermons,” and his 
“ ContempiatioDB on Grace and Truth.” The 
perusal of these hooks, and a cordially con- 
fidential intercourse, soon stirred up these 
three friends to become fearless aud joyful 
witnesses for the grace of which they had been 
made partakers; nor was it long before their 
frank and manly avowal of their faith won over 
others of their comrades to join the Lord’s 
standard. No chaplain having been selected to 
accompany their detachment, they strove to 
promote each other’s edification ; they held divine 
service regularly on the sabbath, and had soon 
the joy of seeing more than one hitherto careless 
soul awakened from its security. 

Yet, even in Cliuoff, there was to be no rest 
for the captives ! And in the spring of 1711 
they received orders to “make preparations” 
for removal to Tobolsk. 


THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 
Nowiiejbe is there a more palpable demonstra- 
tion of the important truth, that the day of 
small things is not to be despised, than in the 
history of Christian missions. Again and again, 
as w^e read tlie w'ondrous records of what a 
wonder-working God has wrought in all ages of 
his church, for the maintenance and the diffusion 
of his gospel amongst mankind, arc we reminded 
of that aspect of tlie kingdom of heaven, under 
w’hicli it is likened to “ a grain of mustard seed, 
which is the least of all seeds, but when it is 
grown it is the greatest among herbs, and be- 
comelh a tree, so that the birds of the air come 
aud lodge in the branches thereof.” The lessons 
to bo practically learned from this are obvious. 
It is designed to teach us humility, by showing 
us that the work is thus manifestly God’s w'ork 
— -that omnipotence alone could evolve such 
mighty effects out of causes so apparently in- 
adequate. It is intended, again, to afford en- 
couragement, seeing that tlie smallness of the 
commencement aud the feebleness of the agency 
are reasons in favour of, rather than against, 
the expectation that vast issues will nevertheless 
ensue. 

Perhaps the entire history of missions scarcely 
supplies an instance more strikingly illustrative 
of this than that of the Baptist mission to India. 
A journeyman shoemaker, named Carey, a 
Baptist, w^ho resided in the small hamlet of 
Hackleton, a few miles from Northampton, had 
his mind awakened to, and impressed by, the 
appalling fact that there were then four hundred 
and twenty millions (alas ! how many hundred 
millions more are there now) of pagans de- 
stitute of the knowledge of that only name 
under heaven given amongst men, whereby 


they may be saved, and which had been “ as 
ointment poured forth” to his own sin-convicted 
soul. With this impression strong upon his 
mind, he removed to the neighbouring village of 
Moulton to preach to a small congregation of 
Baptists for a salary of about twenty pounds 
a-year, and to eke out an addition to this pit- 
tance by the teaching of a school. Here he made 
himself familiar with Hebrew', Greek, Latin, and 
French, in w'hich languages he continually read 
his Bible. Here, too, he sought to instil into 
his pupils a missionary ardour similar to his 
own ; pointing out to tliem upon a leather globe 
of his ow n construction the Denighted portions 
of the earth, and exclaiming in accents of deep 
emotion, “ These are jiagans — tliese are pagans 1” 
After some difficulty he obtained permission to 
bring the cause of the heathen belbre the small 
religious community to wffiich he belonged, and 
thus a missionary society w'as formed. The 
collection made, however, was only twelve 
pounds thirteen shillings and sixpence. Hucli 
was tlie origin, in October, 1792, of the Baptist 
Missionary Society; altogether too despicable, 
one might have well supposed, to attract the 
notice, much less to provoke the scorn, of the 
Bev. Sydney Smith, in an article upon Indian 
missions in the ‘ Edinburgh Keview.* Such an 
article appeared, however, in wliicli the learned 
and witty writer avowed his determination to 
“rout out this nest of consecrated cobblers;” 
asking, “why are we to send out little detach- 
ments of maniacs to spread over the lino regions 
of the w'orld the most unjust and contemptible 
opinions of the gospel ?” and adding: “ Let any 
man read the Anabaptist missions ; and can he 
do so without d(*cuung such men pernicious and 
extravagant in their own country, and without 
feeling that they are benelitiiig us much more 
by their absence than the Hindoos by their 
advice ?” 

Carey, however, moved, we may not doubt, 
by the Spirit of God, and nothing daunted 
cither by the coldness of friends or the seomful 
scurrility of enemies, set sail for India in 1793. 
He was driven by the jealousy of the East 
India Company out of an English ship in 
which he was about to sail, and accordingly 
took Ins passage in a Danish vessel, and 
chose a Danish settlement in India for his place 
of residence. All this was truly the day of 
small things. So marvellously, however, did 
God prosper abroad this true disciple, thus 
derided and reviled at liome, that he lived to see 
from a printing-press, which he had himself 
established at Scranipore, the issue of two 
hundred and twelve thousand copies of the Holy 
Scriptures, in forty different languages, the 
tongues of three hundred and eighty out of the 
four hundred and twenty jnilbons of pagans, 
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and of whom more than one hundred millioiiB 
were British suhjt^cts ; also to expend upon the 
very object for which that first collection of 
twelve pounds thirteen shillings and sixpence 
wsvS raised, the vast sum of ninety-one thousand 
five liundrcd pounds. 

The expenditure on the diflerent transla- 
tions of the Scriptures upon which Carey and 
lus fellow labourers in that glorious cause were 
engaged, amounted to more than ten thonsjAiid 
pounds per annum, half of whicii sum was the 
fruit of their own personal labour. 

Never, we believe, was a work such as this 
permitted to go on unhindered. Satan is too 
vigilant not to inttTfere, and too powerful and 
crafty not to know be>t how to shape his inter- 
ference so as most efiectually to mar, or to re- 
tard its progress. Accordingly, on the tenth of 
March, 1812, a fire broke out in the jiriiiting- 
offic(‘ at Serampore, by means of which in a few 
hours several complete editions of the Scriptures, 
together with founts of types, r(‘ams of paper, 
and printed sheets, were totally consumed. But 
here, as in the case of Job, we find the permitU'd 
evil ovemiled of God for good, and promoting 
the faith, the prayerful ness, and the liberality 
of his people. Upon the intelligence of the 
disaster reaching England, so strongly was Chris- 
tian symfiathy elicited that, in fifty days, more 
than ten thousand pounds, the estimated amount 
of the entire loss, was ettlleeted and stmt in. 

The history of missions will seareely bt* found 
to furnish a more ijitercsting or instructive in- 
cident than this. It teaches that no station in 
life is so humble or so obscure as of necessity 
to preclude its occupier from becoming (‘miiieiiily 
useful aud honoured in the service of God, and 
in promoting the best interests of his fellow men. 
It teaches us, moreover, that neither ridicule nor 
calumny ])roccediiig from, man, nor disaster 
coming from a hand above that of man, need, 
or ought, for a moment to di.seourage us ; 
that if the work in wliich we are engaged be 
truly God’s work, he will carry it Iriumpliaiitly 
forward over every obstacle to its completion ; 
that he will make in it the wrath of man to 
praise him, while the remainder of wrath he will 
restrain. 

CHINESE ILLUSTRATIONS OE SCRIP- 
TURE. 

MOunsriKo roE the dead. 

“'riie Jews then which were with her In the Iiouho, jind comforted 
her, when they saw Mary, that »he rose up liuMiily and went out, 
tollowcd her, saying, She goeth unto the grave to ween there. "—John 
xi. 31. 

OuE picture exhibits a fond mother weeping at 
the tomb of a much-loved and dutiful son. She 
appears to have erected a shed, according to the 
Chinese custom, aa a partial defence against the 


inclemencies of the weather, that she might take 
up her constant abode neiu’ tlie remains of the 
dear object of her solicitude. Its situation is 
pointed out to be among the hills by the ap- 
pearance of the pine-tree, that lover of the moun- 
tain brow\ In China, the graves and monu- 
ments are uniformly situated upon the hill-sides, 
dhis practice has tfiree several advantages. The 
brows and di'clivilies of mountains being unfit for 
cultivation, none of the arable, and consequently 
useful, portion of tlu* soil is ajijiroprialed for bury- 
ing-grouiuls. As thesi' barren slopes are well 
expo^ed to the wimls. i‘ver> kind of noxious ex- 
halation is dissipated lii'fore the hna'ze on whose 
wings it is waflrd can reach the distant village. 
Hills, too, are, in the Chinese mind, associated 
with the |)Ii'a>ing apjaairanees and fructifying 
elfeets of the atinospluTe, and are no less in- 
limalt‘l> eonueeti'd with many a curious legend 
aiul bewitching story. 

Hither, therefore, the dead are brought in 
substantial eollliis, and ilcqiosited in graves pre- 
pared for tlK'iii. according to the ability of the 
survivors. And lii'ri' dutiful sons, all’eetioiiate 
mothers, and forlorn widows ])itch a temjiorary 
habitation, and, regardless of the bleak winds 
and lowering sky, sigh and wail as those who 
sorrow w it bout hope. It is then that they eat 
the “ liread of mourners,” the “ sorrowful meat,” 
to wliich Job eompaivs the iingraeioiis and ill- 
timed remarks of his friends (dob vi. 7j. They 
wrap themsehes iq) in tlu* coarsest cloth, and 
Ibri'go every custom of ju'rsoiial attention. 
Rules are (‘stablished by etiquette as to the time 
wliich the nearest I’clatives ought to spend at 
the grave of the deceased; but natural i’eelings 
overbi'ar favsliioii, it would seem, in the majority 
of instances, and the period occupied in such 
self-denying obsequies is regulated by the esteem 
with which the d<*ad are ri'ineiiihered. A wife 
I who has lost her husband, ora maid her es[)ousecl 
lover, will sometimes show'^ an exli-aordinury ex- 
ample of patience and self-iuortilieution. But 
the admiration and applause b(*stovNed iqum con- 
duct so exemplary shows that it is not eommoii. 
We havi* seen a widow striving to bury herself 
in the grave <*f her husband, iiotw itbstandiiig the 
remonstraiiees of her friends; but tbough we 
often passed by tlu^ spot, we never saw lu‘r Kneel- 
ing at the grave aftt rwards, like tlu* female in 
the picture. A shed bad bei'ii erected; but after 
the funeral was ovi*r, and the mourm*rs no longer 
needed a jilaee to sit and sip llieir tea and watch 
the progri'HS of the gravi'-diggers, it was taken 
down. * The storm of grief bad passed aw'uy, and 
given place to more authentic signs of deep-felt 
melancholy — the unhidden sigli, the anxioua 
countenunee, and the averted eye. 

The grave in our picture nqiresents a sample 
of the middle kind. Binne are much larger, con- 
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Bisting of a series of semicircular areas, and are 
then executed with great attention to neatness 
and finish. By their glistening whiteness, and 
their conspicuous situation upon the bare sides 
of the mountain, they may be seen from alar. 
But such costliness is somewhat rare, as the 
greater portion of society are unable to sustain 
the necessary outlay. Poor people, who cannot 
afford a little masonry, content themselves with 
a barrow, which they repair and decorate with 
gaudy trifles once or twice during the year. 

The priwtice of interring the dead is thus ac- 
countea for by Chinese} writers. Men in the 
earlier stages of society carried forth their dead, 
when the presence of a corpse within their nar- 
row domiciles could no longer bo endured, and 
laid them in some remote spot, that they might 
be out of their sight. But some of them hap- 
pening to pass near this spot, espied a pack of 
dogs eagerly engaged in tearing the dead corpses 
to pieces. The sight of a body, once tlie resi- 
dence of a spirit dearly beloved, now sadly dis- 
figured by the sharp teetli of the hungry animals, 
shocked the gazer so much that he made haste 
to prepare a hole wdierein it might be hid from 
further injury. Posterity ever after followed his 
example, and the hills of a country that is chiefly 
mountainous are studtled witli tombs of all sorts 
and sizes. All of them are formed upon the same 
model, and resemble a circular chair. I'lie medial 
lino in the back is occupied by a tablet, which 
briefly tells the name and pedigree of the deceased. 

There is much that is very becoming in the 
regard which the Chinese pay to the dead, but 
there is nothing belonging to human nature, 
however amiable and innocent it may appear, 
which will not, by excess, degenerate into some- 
thing that is false in principle and wicked in 
practice. The farewell uttered, in mournful 
strains, was at first accompanied by the bow% 
then the prostration, and, lastly, with the meat- 
offering and the drink -ofiering. Thus a loud 
imagination exalted a poor worm to heaven, and 
enrolled him among the gods. And here we 
find the root of a great portion of the world’s 
idolatry. A part of mankind worshipped the 
heavenly orbs, but the rest paid their adoration 
to beings who once dwelt in bouses of elay, and 
contrived to gain ascendency over their fidlows 
by real or imaginary virtues. It w^jia not hard for 
a doting fancy, while the body was stretched in 
the attitude of profound worship, to believe that 
the object of its attachment having mounted to 
some higher order of beings, w as present at the 
grave to inhale the fuming incense and the fra- 
gi-auce of the libation that was shed upon the 
ground, and, lastly, that he would hear pniyers 
and send timely succours to his mourning friend 
who lavished these honours upon him. 

None of these feelings were harboured in the 
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I bosom of Mary, who had chosen that good part 
I which could never be taken from her ; yet with 
I what a tenacious fondness she dwelt upon the 
I memory of her brother, and seemed to find a 
delight ill pouring forth floods of sorrow ; inso- 
much that the Jews joined in the lamenting 
strains, and even our Lord himself; for as the 
evangelist tells us with sublime simplicity, 
“Jesus wTpl,” thus giving a hallowed beauty to 
the grief of mourners. Ho himself mingled with 
the afflictions of man, that the heart-aching 
moan and the broken sigh might possess a sweet- 
ness and perfume un known before. When in 
the straits of mental affliction, wandering iji llie 
dark valley of bumiliation, or leaning over tlie 
grave of a valued friend, it is soothing to re- 
member that our Divine Master has giv(ni a 
sam^tity to these things by enduring them w Inm 
on earth. 

In Genesis xxiii. 2, we read : “ And Sarah 
died in Kirjalh-arba ; the same is Hebron in the 
land of Canaan ; and Abraham came to mourn 
for Sarah, and to weep for her.” On this occa- 
sion, the father of the faiihful put on mourning 
garments, and W'ept aloud over the remains of 
one who had been his companion and fellow- 
traveller in all his pilgrimages. The expression 
“Abraham came/’ seems to indicate that tliis 
mourning was performed in a solemn manner. 
His whole retinue, consisting of several hundi-eds 
of individuals, it is likely, lifted up their voices 
and erit'd aloud, responsive to the cries of 
Abraham their nuuster, who act(‘d as preo<Mitor, 
The anxiely he exhibited to obtain a biirial- 
plaeo for Sarah reminds us stroiigl} oJ‘ a similar 
feeling in China. There iiidi\ uluals sometimes 
spend their little all in tlie purchase of a right 
to bury ill some particular spot. In one corner 
of a house ^isited by the writer, ii coiiiii was 
seen. Tlio host, upon being a’-ked wliy he kept 
it laid up at home, said he must wait till he had 
gained tliirly dollars before he could bury it, as 
that would be the cost of the ground and the 
! rites of the funeral. 

I ‘‘ In the choice of our bcpulchres,” said the 
' .sons of lleth, “bury tby dead.” No, thought 
' Abraham, let me have a jfiace of iii\ own, 
assured to me by a perpi'tual aud uiidis- 
])uted title. And after a little negotiation, 
i which is a model for the ojumuk ss and good 
! feeling with which it was conducted, “Abraham 
j Axeighed to Ejihron the silxer, which lie had 
iiatncd in the audience of the sons of lleth, four 
hundred shekels of silvt't* (about 50/. of our 
money), current money w itli the merchant,” etc. 

In this cave was A braham buried, as we are 
expressly told (Gen. xxv. 9, 10) : “ And Ids sons 
Lsaac and Islimad Imru'd 1dm in tlie cave at 
Machpelah,” etc. AVitldu the precincts of a 
field secured to Abraham and his descendants by 
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acts of such public notoriety, Isaac was iutorred, 
though there bo no mention of the fact, as he 
(lied near the spot, llitlver were the remains of 
Jacob brought. 'When the servants of Pharaoh, 
the elders of the laud, and the elders of his 
house, with all the house of Joseph and his 
brethren, stopped at the threshing-floor of Atad, 
they made a lamentation during seven days, so 
that the inhabitants of the place said, This is 
a grievous mourning of the Egyptians, and 
named the spot Abel-mizraim — “ mourning of 
the Egyptians” — as a record of it. The loud 
TV’ails of so many persons, sustained without 
intermission for so long a time, must have had 
an elfect not ca.sily imagined in this country, 
where grief is vented for the most part in the 
sigh and the tear, and where men and women do 
not w'eop in large companies. 

During the writer’s sojourn in the Sandwich 
Islands, one of the wives of a former king died. 
As soon ns she had breathed her last, an atten- 
dant quitted her side and went out, and took her 
standing at the corner of a house within the 
enclosure. As soon as she had uttcjred a loud 
and shrill cry, which ended in a deep sob, another, 
who had placed herself near the door of the house 


where the body was lying, replied to her in a kind 
of dolorous antiphonv. Tliis alternation of cries 
w'as soon augmented by the wails of other 
females, who liastened to join the chorus. This 
commenced about ten o’clock in the morning, 
aiid was sustained during the day, as coinpamcs 
flocked from all quarters to bear a part in the 
mourning. Ijatc in the (wening some of the 
assembly began to feel a doubt as to the proj)riety 
of this practice. “ Now we have east oft‘all our 
old customs, is it right for us to retain this ?” 
they enquired. J'he mati(‘r was referr(‘d to the 
missionary, who said to the writci*, “ What shall 
I say ? lor if wo interpose an opinion, those 
who find fault with us will say that wo take 
from the natives the liberty of bemoaning their 
dead.” “ A certain measure of grief is due unto 
the memory of the deceased ; but as the mourners 
have now been crying unceasingly for twelve 
hours, this debt seems to have been fully paid,” 
was the reply ; wdiich we immediately translated 
into Hawaiian, and conveyed to the parties, who 
forthwith began to slacken their efforts ; and in 
a short time silence took the place of a loud din. 

Happy indeed are those mourners w hose tears 
the hand of Jesus wipes away ! 





“ Worship QoA."— Revelation xxil. 9. 

The brevity of tliis sentence, the 
situation which it occupies iu God’s word, 
and the circumstances under w'hich it was 
ddivered, all unite to give it a ])eculiar degree of 
solemnity. But beyond all these is the subject 
to which it refers — the worship of God. The 
Avords are very weighty, and deserve the most 
fixed and continued attention. The wondrous 
vision granted to John was drawing to a close, 
and the much -favoured nuiii was filled with 
emotion almost too great for his nature to sus- 
tain. Under these circumstances, he was about 
to make a great mistake, Avhich he thus in- 
genuously confesses : — “ And Avhen 1 had heard 
and seen, I fell down to worship before the 
ieet of the angel which showed me these things.” 
Jhit iliis act of religious homage was positively 
and ])rompUy forbidden: “ See tliou do it not : 
for I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren 
the prophets, and of them whi<-]i keep t!ic say- 
ings of this book : worship God.” 

AVe may consider the&e two words as eoii- 
laining a caution^ and some coiuuel. The worship 
of all other objects and beings, besides God, is 
l)ositively proliibited ; and there is much need 
for this, for there is a tendency in man to 
worship anything or eviTything ratlier than 
God. This is at ouec his crime aiid Ins em’se, 
to “ worship and serve the creature more than 
the Creator.” Jtom. i. 25. Tliis has been 
douo long and on a large scale. Element- 
worship, an gel- worship, saint-worship, devil- 
worship, talent-worship, hero-Avorship, mammon- 
Avorsliip, have long defih'd and degraded llic 
cliurcli and the Avorld. AVe arc all in danger 
of Avorshipping the wrong object, and aro con- 
tinually tempted to do so. If Satan had the 
boldness to ask the Sou of God to worship him, 
and to tempt thereto by a promise of cartlily 
glory, W'o may bo sure that he wull try us, and 
that the cautions of Paul and John — “dearly 
beloved, flee from idolatry:” “little children, 
keep yourselves from idols” — are yet needed. 

Still, it must be borne in mind that this 
prohibition does not interlere with the A’arious 
relationships of life and grades in society. 
Proper respect should be paid towards our 
superiors in rank and station, and proper 
behaviour manifested towards parents and 


friends; only let us take care not to put the 
creature “ in God’s stead.” Gen. xxx. 2. 

But we shall chiefly regard the words as 
containing some important counsel, directing 
man to cultivate, as bis first duty and highest 
happiness, a right state of heart and conduct 
toward God. Man is a religious being ; there 
is the habit of veneration in his nature ; he must 
and will be a worshipper ; and the only effectual 
preservative from the worship of the creature 
111 some form or other, is the Avorship of God. 
AV"orship as regards God, may be defined as the 
homage of the heart manifesting itself in devotional 
acts, and in a devoted life. It amounts to the 
same thing as Avhat we call religion ; it is paying 
due respect, veneration, and homage to the 
Deity, under a sense of our obligation to him. 

AV orship is various — inward, private, domestic, 
and public. It may be associated with different 
forma, and expressed iu a variety of ways. It 
should bo decorous and solemn (Psalm Ixxxix. 
7) ; simple (Isaiah Ixvi. 2) ; cheerful (Psalm c. 
2, 3); sincere (Isaiah i. 12) *, and pure (Isaiah 
Ivii. 15). In all our acta of worship we should 
think on the Avords of the Saviour, “ God is a 
spirit, and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and iu truth.” 

The manner iu AAhicli external worship should 
be olfered must depend upon time, place, and 
circuinstanct'a. Internal worship, Avhich is the 
easeiitial point, and which consists of trust, 
prayer, fear, reverence, love, and gratitude, is 
independent of all these. At any moment, in 
any place, and under any cireumstances, the 
heart tliat is right with God may worship him. 
Still, to neglect slated seasons ofAvorship, in the 
closet, the family, and the assembly of the 
saints, is decidedly A\roug, and opposed to all 
scripture teaching and examples. AVith these 
explanations let us pass on to consider the pre- 
parations vchich God has made for his oivn worship; 
the }tleasure connected with true trorship ; and the 
pwjit residting from the same. 

In dwelling on these points a\o wish to have 
reference to both internal and external worship, 
to the heart of the worshipper and tlie bouse of 
prayer. 

I. The PEErAEATioNs OE PEOVi SIGNS which 
God has made with a vicAv to liis worship. By 
studying these, we shall come to know the high 
degree of importance which ho attaches to it. 
Man has made some provision for worship in 
the way of erecting buildings, providing forms 
of devotion, and books of hymns; but God has 
done infinitely more. ANT e may trace his kind- 
ness in this respect in five particulni's. The 
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rweZatwn which has made of his name. How 
glorious and how gracious are the titles which 
he has taken and revealed in connection with a 
throne of grace. How suited to inspire with 
devotional feelings, to lay us low in luimility, 
to strengthen our confidence, and to feed our 
hope. In the appointment of a meeting-place. The 
Jews of old had their temple, altar, and most 
holy place ; the substance of these is found in 
the* Lord Jesus, who is greater than the temple 
(Matt. xii. 6) ; concerning whom we may say, 
“ VYe have an altar” (lieb. xiii. 10), who is 
our true mercy- seat or reconciliation residence. 
(Eom. iv. 25), and who, as our high-priest, is 
entered within the upper sanctuary. In the 
provision of suitable \cords wherewith to worship. 
He who invites us to worship him, says, “ Take 
with you words.” There is no such book of 
devotion as the Bible. What should we do, as 
regards either prayer or praise, if we had not 
the Holy Scriptures ; but having them we need 
never be at a loss. God has also promised help ; he 
has engaged to give us his Holy S])irit, to teach 
us “ what to pray for as we oiiglit,” to lielp our 
infirmities, and to revive our strengtli (liom. 
viii. 26, 27). He has also raised up patterns vf 
vx)rship in ages past^ and is raising us up associates 
now. In his holy word he shows us liow his 
ancient servants worshipped. Here' we see 
Abraham on his face, Jacob on liis kiuies, Moses 
and Elijah agonizing, Solomon .streti'hing fortli 
his liands, David sitting before tlie Loj*d ovct- 
whelmed witli gratitude for his mercies. We 
arc also told how augels and glorified saints 
worsiiip ; and above all, we see Jesus, who is 
worthy to receive all worship, himself a wor- 
shipper. Around us, too, are yet many worship- 
ping souls. May their number be inereased ! 
and may we all make a right use of God’s 
gracious provision ! 

II. The pleasuee op true worship. — 
What are the chief sources of misery and sorrow 
to the sons of men? The answer must be — guilt, 
fear, care, bereavements, loneliness, and pride. In wor- 
ship, an antidote is found. They can be all sup- 
planted, and something opposih; to them (‘ujoyed. 
Iti'al worship brings the soul into a new world, 
with a new element around it, and pc^opJes that 
world with new associates and enjoyments. In 
worship we receive divine forgiveness, and this 
brings triumph over guilt. W e come into com- 
munion with him who is “ ready to forgive ” and 
rich in mercy to all who call upon him, and 
shelter ourselves under those wings of for- 
giving love where guilt cannot obtrude. In 
worshiD we realize Divine friendship, and thus 
fear is banished. We do not fear our friends, 
nor shall we fear anything else, when wo are 
persuaded that we have an almighty and ever- 
present Eriend. In worship we rest on Divine 


faithfulness, and this banishes care. Having by 
prayer and supplication made our req^uests knownn 
to God, and cast all our care on him, he fulfils 
his word w'hereon he has caused us to hope, 
and then we are anxiously careful for nothing. 
In worshij) we come into contact with infinite 
fulness. We find all relationships, all treasures 
and blessings in God in Christ, and this com- 
pensates for all losses and trials. Nor can those 
be lonely whose fellowship is “with the Eather, 
and wnth his Son Jesus Christ;” nor proud who 
come into communion wdth infinite beauty. 
I’be discovery of God’s glory lays tlie soul low. 
Lowliness is the place of blessing, for unto such 
God, the high and lofty one, will have respect, 
and w'ith such ho will dwell. 

HI. Consider the puoftt besultieo from 
woiisUTP. — Many have aslo'd, and that in no 
proper spirit, “ What profit shall 1 have if 1 
pr.iy unto him ?” The answer is most fiilJ and 
satisfactory. The profit resulting from sjiiritual 
worship will be seen — in the sanctuary. Those 
wlio worship (iod intelligent ly and devotioiially 
will liear with profit. Loose worship brings 
unprofitable hearing. If the closet is neglected, 
or family worship omitted or hurried over, and 
the liouse of God not entered till nearly half the 
worship is over, how' can persons expert a 
Divin<‘ blessing on tlie word jiri'ached ? On the 
temiH'rs and iiabits, worship will iwert a salutary 
influenee. ]S\*arness to God cairns, elevates, 
and ennobles the mind. “I have been with 
God,” says thi' soul; “let me walk worthy of 
him, and retain a sense of liis presence ; let mo 
watch mine own heart, that so I grieve not the 
Holy {Spirit of God.” 

The Ireiiefit will he seen in the family. If God 
is worshipjied really, there will not only be 
answers to jirayer, hut many collateral and in- 
direct blesMugs w'lll follow^ and many evil things 
be prevented. A worsliijiping man will also be 
an honest and a patriotic man. He w' ill “do 
justly and love mercy,” while he “walks humbly 
wdth his God.” Tims the community among 
wlioin he resides, and the country to wliieh he 
belongs, will be bc'nefited by him. Erom him 
will llow’^ rivers of living water. Those words of 
testimony and reproof will be weighty which 
come from a devotional heart. As regards the 
people of God, they, too, will bo enriched. In 
ancient times, worshipping men were considered 
as “ the chariots and horses of Israel,” and they 
are such still. The importance of a man to the 
church of God must not bo estimated by station, 
gifts, property, or zeal, but by his devotional 
habits. Devout worshippers will, as they liave 
opportunity, be diligent workers; and those 
who hold intimate communion with God will be 
most full of sympathy, love, forbearance, and 
gentleness. 
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Let, then, this provision on Hod’s part be 
met by preparation on ours. Let us seek to 
worship in a way corresponding uith his glory 
and his grace. To have a religion without 
spiritual w'orship is a fatal failure. ]t was said 
of one of old, that “ he did evil liecause he 
pn'pared not his heart to seek the Lord.” Of 
another it is attested, “ Thou hast prc'pared thy 
heart to seek God.” To which class do we 
beloi'iL^ r* The one great business of life is to be 
trained up for the worship of eternity. Is the 
W'ork begun f Is it progres.sing ? If so, let us 
aim to get neari'r and nearer to God. It is a 
real good to do this (Psalm Ixxiii. 28;. Let us 
also mourn over the dishonour done to God. 
There are few worshippers of God in the world. 
Heathens, deists, Mahorninedans, sujierstitious 
and nominal Christians, are numhered by 
millions ; but how' few “ stir up themselves to 
take hold on God.” Let us live listening to 
the admonition of our text, ‘‘ VVorshi]) God,” 
and daily and liourly cry, “Arise, O Jjord God, 
and pleail thine own cause. Ii(‘t th.e ])eople 
praise thee, 0 God; yea, let all the people 
])raise thee.” 

SOME ACCOUNT OE BKUNAHD 

GILPJN. 

Amongst the celebrated ndbriners of the six- 
teenl h century, no one is more rcinurkahh* fur his 
e<m rage and for his piety than Bernard Gil jun. 
This exeelleiit man was born in 1517, and from 
his earliest childhood was noted both for the 
tlwmglitfiilness and the energy of his charaet(*r. 
Afler receiiing a somewhat better lalucatioii 
than was usual at that period, iu' was simt to the 
uiiiNcrsity of Oxford, when' lu‘ greatly distiii- 
guished himself, and was madi' a fellow of 
Queen’s College. Here, bowi'ver, a greatehange 
was destined to take place in his ojiinuuis. He 
had been educated in the doetriiu's of the Eoinan 
Catholie church, and so firm a believer was he in 
her tenets that he was uiianimonsly cho>en lo 
oppose Peter IHartyr, whose vigorous attacks on 
the abuses of lioiiianisni were beginning to make 
tiu; Komish party tremble. 

Had they, however, niiderstoon the character 
of their chanipion, Gilpin would ])robably ha\e 
been the last person whom they would ha\e 
selected. His great and comprehensive mind 
W'as never meant to be bound by the shackles of 
superstition, and no sooner were his thoughts 
turjied in earnest to the subject in dispute, than 
he recogiiiscid the fact that truth W'as witli his 
antagonists and not with himself. To argue for 
a cause in which he no longer believed, was a 
thing impossible to Bernard Gilpin; and utterly 
disregarding tiie peril to which he should ex- 
pose himself, or the overthrow of all his hopes of 


worldly advancement, he boldly confessed bis 
sincere conviction that Martyr was in the right, 
and bade the Eomish party find some other 
champion, “for ho would no more of the argu- 
ment.” 

Fortunately for Gilpin, Edward Yl had now 
ascended the throne, and both the king and his 
advisers favoured the reformed faith. Gilpin 
was desiri‘d to preach before the court ; and he so 
charmed his audience by his (‘lo(|Licnee and his 
boldness, that Sir William C’ecil presented him 
with a general licence for preaching, and he W’as 
appointed to the small living of Norton in Dur- 
ham. AVith his accustomed energy he imme- 
diately set to wo7'k to reform, not only the lives, 
hut the habitatiojis of his parishioners. At tlie 
a(lvi('(‘, however, of his uncle, Tonslal, bishop of 
Durham, In; rebnquislied his sphere of usefulness 
for the time, tliat he might travel for some years 
on the eonlinent, in order to enjoy the society of 
learned men, lew of wliom at that period took 
11 ]) their al)<)de in England. On his return, the 
bisho]) presented him witli the li^ing of Easing- 
ton ; but here he made Ins parishioners so ex- 
tremely angry by the Iri'edom with which he 
reiiroved the laxity of their doctrines and the 
immorality of their lives, that it required all the 
bi.sho])’s iuil lienee to prevent their fastein'ng 
upon Gilpin the charge of heresy; and, hopn g 
to remove liini to a loss dangerous sphere, his 
unde presented iiim to the living of Hongliton- 
le-Spring, wliich henceforth became the scene of 
his unwi'arH'd and imtiring benevolence. 

Thenuilici' of his enemii'S, however, stimulated 
by the ebange of sentiments in the authorities 
consequent on the reign of queen Mary, w'as not 
to be so easily batileil. 'f bc'y scrutinized every 
word that be uttert'd, until at length they con- 
certed thirty -two charges against birii, plausible 
enough to be forwarded to bishop Bonner. Less 
would have sulliced with so vindictive an adver- 
sary. 

“ iSend the heretic to me,” exclaimed Bonner ; 
“ill a fortniglit lie shall burn at the stake.” 

This was even better than his enemiOvS had 
dared to ho])e, and thev lost no time in acquaint- 
ing Gilpin with their triumph, and that he was 
to be sent instantly to London to receive from 
llie bishop’s bps bis doom. But their savage 
joy w'jis turned into shame by the calmness and 
gentleness with which Gilpin received the intel- 
ligence. 

“God forgive you,” he said, “and give me 
strength to undergo my trials.” 

He instantly set about making preparations 
for his journey, and especially desired, his servant 
to “ look out a decent habit that be might wear 
at the stake.” Then, with perfect resignation 
to God’s will, he bade farewell to bis weeping pa- 
rishioners, and commenced bis jonmey towaras 
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London. He h.ad not, however, gone very far 
when his equipage met with an accident, and one 
of his legs was broken. “Ah!” said one of hia 
opponents, sneeringly, “ I thought you were 
fond of preaching that nothing happens to men 
except for their good; what say you to your 
broken leg ?” 

“ That we must wait and see what God intends 
by it,” replied Gilpin, with entire composure. 
And in ten days the wisdom and the goodness 
of God’s w'ays were justihed. Queen Mary 
died ; Bonner’s reign of terror was at an end ; 
and Gilpin, thus ondcrfully saved from a cruel 
death, returned to Hougliton amidst the de- 
lighted acclamations of his people, who w'el- 
comed him as one returned to them from the 
grave. 

From that hour Gilpin determined to devote 
himself entirely to their good; and although 
queen Elizabeth offered him the bishopric of 
Carlisle, no temptation of worldly wealth or 
power could induce him to relinquisli a post to 
which he felt he had been so wonderfully re- 
stored, and where he knew that he was so emi- 
nently useful. 

Amongst the remarkable acts by which hia 
whole life was distinguished, perhaps none is 
more remarkable than the n'fonnation which he 
wrought in the wild border district of Northum- 
berland — a tract of land only inhabited by 
banditti, and over which no peaceful traveller 
dared to pass. Nothing daunted, however, by 
the fame of this territory, Gilpin determined 
even there to win souls for God ; and with the 
gospel as his sole companion, he departed on his 
truly apostolic mission. The fame of his virtues 
had preceded liim, and though the wild robbers 
of Tynedale might refuse to listen to his teach- 
ing, yet not one would lift his hand against his 
life. Undeterred either by hardships or by his 
apparent want of success, Bernard Gilpin perse- 
vered in his w'ork, patiently sowing the good 
seed, until at length it began to spring up and 
bear fruit; and perhaps no portion of his 
pastoral work w'as more interesting to Gilpin 
than the months w'hich he spent yearly amidst 
this once half-savage population. A curious 
incident, well worth remembering, is connected 
with one of these journeys. He had made all 
his arrangements for starting on one of his 
visitations, when he received a missive from the 
then bishop of Durham, desiring him to preach 
the visitation sermon in hia presence on the 
foliowring Sunday. Gilpin immediately wrote to 
the bishop, begging to be excused, on the pica 
that as he had already fixed the various places 
in which he was to preach to his strange wild 
converts, and as many of them would come from 
far to liear him, it was impossible he could 
disappoint them. Bcceiving no answer from the 


bishop, he concluded his excuse was accepted, 
and that he might start before his time. Alas ! 
on his return he found that he had been sus- 
pended for this act of disobedience. 

A short time passed away, and Gilpin was 
summoned to meet the bishop and a large body 
of clergymen. On obeying the summons, he 
was ordered to preach before them ; and such a 
sermon did he preach, so clearly pointing out to 
the bishop that he was responsible for the 
welfare of the souls of those committed to his 
charge, aud that if he threw impediments in the 
way of those who would show them the path of 
life, he must take the responsibility of their 
eternal destruction upon himself, that the friends 
of Gilpin trembled, dreading lest such bold 
words should draw dow'n a still greater punish- 
ment on himself. The service, however, ended, 
and the bishop made no remark ; but soon after, 
wdien Gilpin called upon him, he said : “ Mr. 
Gilpin, 1 mean to sec you in your own home.” 
The visit was not long delayed ; when the bishop, 
taking Gilpin by the hand, exclaimed, “ I have 
come to you to ask your pardon. Believe me, I 
feel you arc more worthy to be bishop of this 
diocese than I am myself. Best assured, from 
this hour, that as long as God grants me life, no 
one shall have power to harm you.” 

The bishop kc])t his w ord, and from that time 
till the day of his death Bernard Gilpin w'as 
never interfered with in his works of benevolence, 
and the whole country rang with the wonders 
that this one man had been able to eftect. The 
influence which he exercised over the minds of 
others may be exemplified by the following 
anecdote. In one of hisjournies through the 
wild countries of the north, his horses were one 
niglit stolen from their stable. The loss was 
soon bruited far and near, and the thief, who was 
ignorant at the time whose property he had 
stolen, w as so alarmed when ho lound that the 
horses belonged to the good pastor, Bernard 
Gilpin, that he instantly restored them to their 
ownier, telling him “ that he had dreaded lest the 
devil should carry him off bodily before ho could 
make restitution ; for that a crime against so holy 
a man must place him in the power of the evil 
one.” 

It was not possible that any constitution, 
however strong, could support the fatigue to 
which Gilpin was constantly exposing himself, 
and old age came prematurely upon him. Still 
he had the comfort of feeling that “ those also 
serve the Lord w ho only stand and wait ;” and 
nothing could exceed tlic perfect patience and 
resignation with which he submitted to his 
increasing infirmities, teaching lessons by his 
illness quite us valuable as those which he had 
spent his strength to inculcate. At length the 
summons came, and on the fourth of March, 
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1683, in the sixty-third year of his age, this 
truly apostolic man was called to his reward, and 
now, in the presence of his Saviour and his God, 
is doubtless enjoying the fruits of all his earthly 
trials. “ Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and may my last end bo like his.” 


SACKED POETET. 

THE PROPHET. 

PART III. — THE MOUNTAIN. 

Not sick, or bent, or dim, or grey, 

Not feeble, worn, or weak. 

Is bo who climbs the path to-day 
To Pisgah’s highest peak. 

His foot is planted firm and sound 
Upon the rough uneven ground : 

Unmoved he views, the while, 

The dangerous path, tho frightful stoep. 

The giddy height, tho yawning deep, 

With calm and quiet smile. 

'Tia right his frame should lack no strength, 
Tis meet his eye be bl ight, 

His longing gaze beholds at length 
The promised land in sight. 

From the high mountain's tojimost ledge 

Ho sees the dim blue line 

That marks the far horizon’s edge; 

And, Israel, this is thine! 

Close underneath, in stately rows 
Reside the sholtenng mount, 

Tho tents of Jacob stHuding close 
His watchful eye can count ; 

1’ho desert pathway lies behind. 

Before, tho fertile valleys wind, 

Tho host encamped between; 

For forty years the man of (lod 
That barren sterile tract has trod, 

To roach this wiahed-fur scene. 

^*Thy peojJe, Lord! not I, but thou 
Hast brought them to the jiromise now: 

Thy chosen Israel see ! 

Thy servant renders up his charge, 

A W’cighty trust, a reckoning large, 

Known but to him and thee. 

If ever thou thy truth hast shown. 

And I have failed to make it known, 

Their ignorance rests on me alone; 

Thy seiwant, Lord, forgive; 

Forgive the weakness or the ju-idt* 

That from thy law has stepped aside; 

And double grace, when 1 have died, 

I’our out on those that live. 

If I have feared the oppressor’s sw'oi’d. 

Or staggered at thy promise, Lord, 

Or disobeyed thy sacred word, 

Thy pardon now' I crave; 

And may thy power, with tenfold might. 

On Joshua’s conquering arm alight, 

Thy glory on his path be bright 
Through Jordan’s severed W'avo. 

If I have fainted in tho way. 

Or murmured at my honeys decay, 

My sorrow's hcTC I humbly lay, 

A lid thank thy chastening love; 

And when tho sun my grave shall gild, 

Oh! be thy purpose all fulttlled, 

Be every blessing thou hast willed 
Showered fi*eely from above. 
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If I have grieved for aught that stood 
Between me and thy people’s good, 

Lord, thou my nature understood: 

Thy just demand I bless 
At last with firm unwavering voice, 

And say, My Father, I rejoice 
In death, at my heaven guided choice, 

And would not have it less. 

Thou Hope of Israel! be tby p»owcr 
On every work in every hour ; 

Thou strength of Jacob' be thy face 
For ever turned towards Ins race ; 

Into the ‘ Rest of promise’ led, 

Oh ! may thy hand bo over spread 
Around, above, beneath; 

To hold, to help, to keep, to guide, 

From every foe on every side ; 

To give oberlicnco, truth, and peace, 

Thy love, thy fear, briglit hope's increase, 

And never questioning faith.” 

More brightly now his spii-it glows; 

No pain of death the projihet know's; 

In all the strength of manhood's flower 
He waits the quick a])proaching hour; 

No shadow on his soul reposing, 

No darkening fears around him closing; 
lint warmer grow ing caeh fervent thought, 

Each clear perception rising higher, 

He seems, not to death’s confines brought, 

But heaven to him ai)proacliing nigher. 

And now, on his prophetic vision 
Arise the scenes of coming years ; 

In rapid change and quick transition, 

Tho W'ork of time to him appears : 

Tho stately city, rich and fair, 

The palace and the fortress there, 

Princes in purple, chiefs in naail, 

Princesses with gold-woven veil, 

Stern w'urriors with the sword unsheathed, 
llich-vcsturcd priests of Aaron’s name. 

Altars in incense smoko cnwTcathod 
Or bright W'ith Leaven-kindled flame. 

Nor less the softer beauties seem 
Whicb rise to form that happy dream; 

Thu homes of Israel, now no more 
The dusty tent on barren sand ; 

But on the hill, tlic vale, the shore, 

Fair houses set in fertile land. 

And tender vine-trees gently creeping. 

And lofty palms their broad leaves sweeping, 

The graceful olives meekly bending, 

The cedars and the myrtles blending ; 

Broad fig-trees W'ith their luscious W’eight, 

Tall dusky jiines in gloomy state; 

Hound every rock a rose-tree twines, 

O’er every stream tho lily shines; 

'I'hc fields, in well-planned order seen 
With harvest white, with pasture green, 

Usurj) tho place where on the ground 
The flowery growth was thickest found, 

Where wildest spread the tangled bloom, 

And richest rose tho sweet perfume. 

Oh Zion! with thy bulwarks strong, 

Theme of the royal rainstrcl’s song, 

Never, in real splendour, thou 
Appearedst more beautiful than now': 

The joy of earth, of heaven the care, 

The subject and tho place of prayer: 

Well might the dying prophet see 
His journey’s hope fulfilled in thee. 

Did his soul’s sight tho dome behold 
In which Johovali idoased to dwell, 

Its flooi’s of marble, roofs of gold '{ 
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Or theu, upon bia spirit fell 

Some imiruinr of the glorious burst 

Of i>i iyei‘ iiud praise, which rose that hour 

^Vlion he— of wisdoni’K children first, 

'Hio great in glory, 8ti*ong in power — 
lieheld with solemn, saci^ dread 
" lie wondrous Spirit-presence spread? 

Thou favoured mortal, honoured saint, 
Signal in birth, in death sublime; 

Tniue inmost history to paint 
Belongs not to the voice of time ; 

Wc only know that (piickoning faith 
Upheld thy life and brightened death; 

We only feel the happy thought 
That thy last hour such rapture brought 
As gilded all the past ; 

Th} spirit, which had sufTeivd inueh. 

It may have been, of sorrow’s touch. 

Wore now the glory on thy face 
Once by (bid’s presence ea^;!; 

Thine outvv.ml life all we can trace. 

The Nile thy fii'st cold rosting-pUco, 

But Pisgah was the last. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

119. Joshua vil. KJ. “So Joshua rose uji earlv iii lit* 

morning, and brought Israel by their tnl>e.s, and tli-> tub - 
of Judah w’aa taken,” &G. Thus Achnn was en‘d 

So in the choice of a king; 1 Samuel x, 2o, 21. '* When 
Samuel had caused all the tribes of Israel to come near. 

the tribe of Benjamin was taken the f.iinily ol 

Matri was taken, and S,viil the son of Kish was I iketi.” 
Jonathan was thus discovered when he had taken tin 
honey in tlu' wood; 1 Siin. xiv. 41. Again, thus .loiiah 
was pointed out as the cau.se of the storm sent hv Ood- 
Jon. 1 . 7. The soldiers CA.st lots for the seamle.ss robe of 
Jesus; John xix. 2.5, 24. The di,^ci])lo in the room of 
Judas was chosen by lot- Acts i. 2*i. 

120. Heb. iii. 1. “ Consider the npo.stle and high 
of our profession, Christ Ja-us.” 

121. See Hcb. vii. 1. His ^iriesthood is after the order 

of Mclchizedcc, an order far Htipcnor to that of Aar<>n 
2. His pnestluiod is unrA iiKjr'ihlt', ln'Cause he ever li\' Ih. 
while “they truly were many jinc.sts, bei-ausc they were 
not Bulfered to Continue by reason of death ” B'-i 
perfectly holy, be had no sins of his own to atone lb-, 
while the) needed daily to ofier up Bacrificc, / ■/ 

thdr oirii sms, and theu for the ])eople’s. *1. Aaron'., 
priesthood olTered worthless animals without laor.il elil- 
cacy. Christ jiresented himself a perfect saeritice, “ outc 
for all.” 

122. Very few things recorded by the other c\angeli.,t . 
arc repeated in this g<jspel. St. .lohn records more of our 
Lord's discourscH. 2. 'J'he jiropheey of the destrnetioii of 
Jerusalem, as delivered by our Saviour, is heie omitted, 
probably because that event had taken )>]. 

history of the raising of Lazarus is here given, wJiiefi 
not alluded to by any other evang<'list, probably because 
the subject of the miracle was alive when they wrote, 
and was the object of much hatred among the Jews. See 
John xii. 10, ll. 4. In the account of the capture of 
Jesus, the names of Peter and Malchus are given us, 
which are not found elsewhere. 5 St. .lohn dwells much 
on the Divinitj* of our Lord, probably 'tii account of the 
exist^Miec, when ho wrote, of the .sect whicii ilonied tliat 
great Aictniie. 

12.5. St l,iike. Clompare Acts i. 1 (“The former trea- 
tise have 1 made, O Theophilas, of all that JosuB began 
both t(j do and teach ") with Luke i. 1 — 4. 

124. 1 Samuel iii. 1. In the days of Eli, before Samuel 
was raised up to judge Israel. 


Amos viii. 11, 12. “Behold the days ootiie, saith 
the Lord God. that I will send a famine in the land; not a 
famine of hrea«I, imr a thirst forwnter, hut of h(>ariiig the 
words of the Li'rd. And they shall wander from sea to 
sea, and from the north even to the east, they shall run 
to and fro to seek the word of the Lord, and .shall not 
find it.” 

1215. To know Christ, Phil. iii. 10. To win Christ, 
iii. 8. To be found in Christ, iii. 9. I’o be conformed 
to Christ, lii. 10. 'I’o magnify Christ, i. 2o, To 
rejoice in the day of Chri.st, ii. U>. To be with Christ, 
i. 2:*. 

127. That of t.lu' Syro-Plucnician woman, a.s recorded 
in Matthew xv 21- 2.*^. 

128. Itom. XIV. 14, l.'>. 21. “1 know and am ]H’rsuaded 

by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing uuohjan of its('lf 

But if thy brother be giievcJ with th) meiil, 

now' w'iilkest thou not (;hiint.ahly. Jlestroy not him with 
thy meat lor whom t'hri.>t died. It is good neither to 

I e.it tlesh. nor to drink wine, nor anything wherel)\ thy 
j brother stiiinbleth, or is offended, or is iiiiuh' weak.” 

I 1 Cor. X 21. ‘‘All things are lawful lor nif, i)iit 

; all things are not expedient; all things arc lawful for me, 
but all filings e<lif) not. Let no man h<‘ek his own. })ul. 
e\cr) man another’s wealth." 1 Cor, viii, 1.5. “ \\ lien - 

fore, it meat lu.ike my brother to olleml, 1 will eat no 
moat while the w<nld standeth, lost 1 make my liroih**!* 
to olfend.'’ 

P'tt. John XI. .)!. .'■>2 .... “ .le.sijs should die lor that 
nation, and not for that nation onl>, but akso tint In. 
should g, It h--r togft her iu one the chihlri*n of God that 
w'eie .se.itti rul abroad." 1 .Jolin ii, 2. “ liens the propiti- 

j ation for oui sm^. and not for ours onl\ , but also f"i the 
.sill', of tin wholo world." 

1.5", S>‘\*>ii -.Mark i. 21 29; .lohn v. 5); Maft. xii. 
9-1 5. .bdin i\. 14, Luke xiii. 14; Luke xi\. 1. 

elnew." XU. 21. “I exceedingly tear and 

ipi 

I 52. In 2 Peter iii. 1(5, the a]V)stle spi-ak- of tho-e who 
wrested som<- tlun';s in St. Paul’s epi.-tles, “as they do 
ot/f'i- Sen 

1 5 ; Romans viii. 14. “ As many as are A'd iii/ tfic 

(>j (khI, they aie the soiih of God.” 

1 .1. Ill the ea.se of Z.lcclieus, a.s recorded in Lnko 
XIX, 1-1". 

1.*.') St, I’aul. G.datians lii. 8. 

1 >'i. ,)ohn xiii. .i.'i “ r*y tlii.s shall all men know that 

ye .ire my disciples, if \e liave love one to uuotliei.'’ 
j 157. I’roMjib-, XXIV. 11, 12. “If tliou forbe.i 

I deliver tliiMii that aie (Ir.iwii unto th-ath, and th(*se that 
' leadv tob^•^].^ln; if lliousayest, I’adiold, we kin-w' it 

An 


J IS Li'v itieii.s XIX. 17. “ Thou slmlt in an> wis( 

thy neighbour, and not sufler sin u]»on him " 

(Jal. VI. 1. “ P.rethreii, if a man lie ovei l.ikmi in 

a fault, ye which aie spiritual, ro, store siieh an one in ih, 

0, Matthew x.xii. .'11, .‘52. “Have ye not re.id th.il, 
which was spoken unto you by God, saying, J am the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God .*f 
Jacob? God is not the God of the dead, but of tlio 

I'll. It ram<’ from heaven. See Lev. ix. ‘21. 

142. In the case of Bahuim: Numbers xxii. ‘22 — '51 
“ I’lic dumb ass speaking with man’s voice forbad the 
madness of tin- prophet,” 2 Pet. ii. 1(5. 

I-l.’). I’roverhh xxii. 6, "Train up a child in the way 
ho shonld g-o ; and when ho is old, ho will not depart 
from it.” 
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AUNT CL AKA’S STOKY: 


LOVK ONK ANOTHKll. 


Florence and Kllen were sif»tern ■ they were Idessed 
with pious and tender parents, who took tcreat pains to 
teach them to fear Cod and to hehave kindly to each 
other. But these little sisters had nauf^hty he.irt'i, like 
other children — like each of" you, my dear little readers , 
they needed to be washed in the blood of Jesus, and to 
have new natures pjiven them by (he Holy Sjnnt, ln>fi»re 
they could really know how to ])leaHe Go«l and keop his 
commandments. They often fort;ot what th(*y ha<l b<'en 
told about God’s eye watchiup; them every moment, and 
Bometiinoa tliey did not remember to lusk God to Indp 
them to do ripjht, and then they were sure to fall info 
trouble. They did not alw.vys behave to each other as 
kindly as little sisters should, Florence was rather too 
fond of havinpf her own way, and of in<ikni':j I’.llen <'i\e up 
to her in everythinp:, and Kllen u,is apt to he fretful, and 
to cry paasionatel} if liurt or teased. 'I’he.se di.sputes 
happened very often, and made them much less haj>]>y 
children than if they had dwelt in love, spoiling many a 
pleasure which would otherwise have uMortled them great 
enjoyment. I am now going to tell you of a les-son they 
received, which they never aftm-wards forgot. 

It was Ellen’s birthday a heantifid day in July — and 
it had been promised tliat they should spuid it in the 
country, at Aunt Clara’s pretty eottaeo. Nur.s(> walked 
over with them oai'ly in tin* nituming, and the little giils 
were so full of glee and spirits, at tin' idea of a day .s[ient 
with' Aunt Clara, who loved tiiem dearly', and always 
knew how to make them happy, that they could scarcely 
contain themselves. She received them very kindly; and, 
as it was Ellen's bii’thday, gave her a beautiful l»o. .k full 
of pictures and stories. The little girl ua.'^ of c-our. e 
delighted, and Florence was almost as mueh [deased .i' 
her sister. 

After breakfast Aunt Clara went into the greenhouse 
to water her flowers, leaving her nieei’.s to amuse th mu- 
Hclves in the jileasant breakfast pai'lour. For a time the\ 
were very (piiet, hut she was sorry to he.ir them pre- 
sently'^ begin to dispute as U'>ual ; as the greeiihi-u.'.e 
door was open, she could see and h<-ar all that pa-iSed. 

“It’s initie; it’s miiio ; you sha’u't have it; Jet go 
directly, I say.” 

“No, I won’t; you slxdl let me look,” 

“ Jie cpiiet, then,” screamed Ellen; “ or y ou’ll U'ar tin" 
cover off.” 

But Florence would not yueld, and being the stronpei- 
of the two, forcibly snatched the hook from her sister, 
who stnigghid violent] V to retain her trea-suro; so tliat, in 
the eontontiou, the elegant binding was sadly defaceil, 
the back broken, and several of the leaves and pictures 
tom out. When Florence saw what she had done, she 
became cpiiet, for she felt asbainod of her violence, as well 
as afraid of the punishment which she knew she deserved , 
but Ellen began to cry passionately, and to oxelaim, 
“ Oh, my book, my beautiful book, Aunt Clara’s present; 
oil, what shall I do' ” 

So loudly did she sob and cry, that she did not know 
any one had come into the room, and started when she 


heard a voice behind her .say, “ What’s the matter Ellie, 
darling?” 

Siie fumed quickly round, and seeing heu* aunt close 

bc. 'iide her, exclaiined, amidst tcais and .sobs — 

“Oh, Aunt Clara, it’.s torn, it’s torn'” 

“Wliat i.s torn, Elbe?” asked Aunt Clara, taking 
the weeping child in her anus, and sealing her in her 
l.qi. 

“ My book,” Rolibt'd Ellie, “ my beautiful book; ytmr 
book. Aunt Clara.” 

“Well, don’t, cry so, darling; peihaps I can mend it; 
whore i') it ? — let me look,” 

Ellen dropped the fold.s of her fn*ek, which she had 
wrnpjM.*d rouinl the volume, and said, “ Oh no, you can’t, 
Aunt Cl.iia, it’s .til to ^uei es — tmly' see' ” 

Aunt (’Lira saw at once the liopelc,s.sncss of the case, 
and felt very' soiry for her little niece. 

“ IIow did it happen, Elbe''' ti'll mo all about it, dar- 
ling,” said Aunt Claia. kindly , for though she laid scon 
the whole di'-M-ter, she knew the eliildrcn \\(‘rc not aware 
.she had been ohseixiug them, ami she Mished to hear 
K1 Jen’s account of the matter. 

'‘Floienee wanted to take, it f^^^ay', Aunt Clara, and 
when 1 wouldn’t l(‘t her ha\e it, slu' snatched it and tore 
it like this,” said Elhui, beginning to ery ag.iin. 

“ It was Ellen’.s fault as much a.s mine,” t-aid Florence, 
sullenly'; “I only wanted to look at a picture, and if she 
hadn’t pulled it away’, the book wouldn’t haic been 
hurt ” 

“Florenei-,” said Aunt Clara, very' gravely, “do not 
deny yonr fault, iiisti'jid of eonfo.s.sing it. 1 wa.«i in the 
greeiihon.'.i' and .s</v you snnteh the book w'ilh gre.at 
violence from I'lllen, and I am alraid you eviui struck her 
to make lier give it up.” 

Florence’s cheeks grew' crimson, and her eyes filled 
with tears, when her aunt said this; but she iimde no 

an. swer. 

“ I am .shocked and gi’ieved, my dear child,” Aunt 
Clara went on, “to sec tliat you still indulge such selfash 
and evil tempei’s. I am afraid you <1o not jtray that the 
Holy Spirit may be sent into your heart, to till you with 
love, and to make you gentle and kind. Do you not 
remember that Jesu.s said, “ By this shall all men know 
that ye are nu’ disci]ilcs, if ye have love one to another ' ” 
Oil, how' much haj»[)ier would you and Ellen be, if you 
dwelt in love, instead of quarrelling and tea.sing one 
another, n.s you so often do.” 

“ Aunt Clara,” said little Ellen, “did //o'/ ever know 
any' little children w’Lo never quarrelled, .and who always 
lived iu love?” 

“ Yes,” said Aunt Clara, “ I did ; and I w'ill tell you a 
story aliout them, to show you wh.it a .sweet and beauti- 
ful thing it is to see children love one another, and how 
very h.ippy it make.s them.” 

‘^Vhou I lived in Edinburgh, some years ago, I was 
acquainted with a widow lady u.imed Mrs. Graeme; she 
liad tw'o BW'cet little boys, called Ernest and Bertram. 
Ernest w'a.s ten and little Bertie only seven, when first I 
knew' them. I often met tlu'in in niy walks long before 
1 knew their names, and, indeed, scarcely a day i>as8cd 
1 without my seeing them, a.s they usually went by my 
window on their way to school. I was first atti'acted 
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towards them by Dbsorviug the great affection of Kniest 
for his little brother. lie would carry his boohs, and 
carefully protect him from being pushed or trodden 
upon, always making him walk on the side of the path 
farthest from tho road, as if fearful of his brother being 
exposed to any danger, which ho did not hesitate to brave 
for himself. One day, little Bertie was greatly terrified 
by a drove of unruly cows. Ernest vainly tried to pacify 
liim, but Bertie would not listen, and only screamed the 
louder. * They’ll eat us ; they’ll cat us.' * Look here, 
Bertie,’ exclaimed Ernest, ‘you stand there,’ pushing 
him as ho spoke close to the railings and placing himself 
before him ; ‘now they can’t touch you; they mutt kill 
mo fn*st ; but 1 don’t think they will, for God wdll take 
care of us ; and if they do, never mind— I shall only go to 
lieaven the sooner.’ 

“ As my window was open, I heard every word of this 
dialogue, and seeing that there really was cause for 
alarm, 1 called tho children, who gladly took shelter in 
my parlour until the streets wore quiet again. I w'as 
much struck by tho beautiful faith and love displayed in 
Emest’s words and conduct, and I felt sure they could 
only come from a heart in which the Holy Spirit dwelt; 
fv>r ho, vou know, my children, must como into our 
souls before we can be i*eally good and gentle like Christ 
our Saviour. 

“Ill the afternoon, Mrs. Graeme called to thank mo for 
the protection I had given her children. I related what 
I liad seen and heard, and she, in reply, assured mo that 
it was only such behaviour as she had frequently observed 
in Ernest. * 1 often tremble,’ she said, ‘ as I look upon 
him, and listen to his gentle words, and watch his sweet 
unselfish ways. He seems so ripe for heaven, so full of 
love to his heavenly Father and his Saviour, that I am 
sure we shall never keep him long I ' I then noticed the 
great affection which he displayed towards his little 
brother. ‘ Yes,’ replied Mrs. Graeme, ‘it is truly won- 
derful ; I am never afraid of letting Bertie go anywhere 
if Ernest is with him, for I W'ell know he would brave 
any danger to shelter his brother.' She then related 
several interesting anecdotes of Ernest, which j on shall 
hear some other day, for I have not time to tell them 
to you now*. 

“After this, I became very well acquainted uith my 
little friends and their mamma. Ernest and Bertie 
always nodded and smiled as they passed my window, at 
which I regularly seated myself witli inv work after 
breakfast. One morning, about six months after I had first 
spoken to them, Einest passed alone ; he did not look up as 
usual, but walked very slowly, holding his pocket hiuid- 
korchief to his eyes, as if crying bitterly. I felt very sorry 
to see this, for I feared little Bertie might be ill, and 1 
knew how much that would grieve his fond brother, I 
anxiously watched for Ernest’s return in the middle of 
the day, but he did not come. Alarmed at this, 1 
resolved, immediately after dinner, to coll upon Mi-s. 
Graeme. AVhen I reached the house, tlie servant, in 
reply to my question. Is your mistress at liomc? 
answered that she W'as, but could not receive visitors. 
Finding it difficult to understand the girl, who spoke iu 
the broadest accent I had ever heard, I gave her my 
card, requesting her to carry it to her mistress, and to 
say that I should be glad to sptiak with her, if only for 
a moment. She then asked me to walk into the draw- 
ing-room, w'hile she took my message up-stairs. 

“ In a few minutes my poor friend came to mo, pale, 
agitated, worn out with weeping, and scarcely able to 
f'peak. She grasped my hand, and with a choking effort, 
exclaimed at bist, ‘Oh, my sweet Bertie! ’ ‘What has 
hapjyeued to him?’ I asked, almost in terror, for I felt 
sure tliat s(unething very dreadful had occun-ed; he is 
not dead’ ‘ Not dead,’ she almost shrieked; ‘ but, oh, I 
would almost rather lt‘ok upon him if ho were than as he 
lies now.’ 1 became alarmed at the wildness of her 


manner, and said everything I could think of to soothe 
her. Presently she gi*ew corner, and was able at length 
to tell mo that, on tho evening before^Hniest and Bertie 
had been to drink tea with some little companions, at 
the house of a lady who was extremely fond of them. 
Among other pleasures, she had provided a swing placed 
between two tall trees in tho garden. Poor little Bertie 
had never been accustomed to tho amusement, and had 
fallen out of tho swing, from a great height, upon the 
gravel -walk beneath. He was taken up quite senseless ; 
and every effort to restore him proving vain, ho w'as. at 
last, brought home to her, apparently dead. Two phy- 
sicians had been called in, and though they did not say 
tho case was hopeless, feared tho brain and spine had 
received very severe injury. He had neither moved nor 
spoken since tlie accident, but lay in a death-like stupor, 
from which nothing seemed able to arouse him. Of 
course, I wept much, on hearing tliis sad talc. I did not 
ask to see him, for Mrs. tlraeme had said the physicians 
had declared the most unbroken quiet absolutely neces- 
saiy. As 1 rose to go, for I felt that I could not detain 
her ftora her child’s sick bed, I inquired for Ernest. 
‘ Oh, it is heart-breaking to see him,’ sobbed tho affiictod 
mother; ‘he seems inconsolable, but he does not show 
his grief as cliildren of his ago usually do. Wlien told 
by Dr. H. that he must not remain in his brother’s 
room, he neither murmured nor wept, hut he has looked 
so inexpressibly wretched ever since, yot so patiently, 
BO sweetly resigned, that it distracts me to see him, 
and I sent him to school for the whole day, hoping 
that occupation and change of scene might be of scivico, 
for I cannot attend to him now; and, as poor little Bertie 
is quite unconscious of those aliout him, it is useless to 
expose dear Ernest to tho misery of watching his helpless 
sutFering. My sweet boy submitted without a murmur, 
and kissed me witli a look that wrung my heart— only 
begging that I would h't him kuow how darling Bertie 
was, in the course of tho day. I promised; but, really, 
I scarcely know liow I shall be able to keep my word, 
for both my servants are so occupied that 1 cannot tell 
how’ to Sparc cither fur a moment.’ I offered to bo tho 
bearer of any message; my friend gladly accepted the 
proposal, and the physician entering a few minutes after • 
wards, I took my leave.” 

[To l)f' continued ] 


THE FELICAK. 

‘ Mamsia, a .stoi’y once I heard 
Of one fond, self-devoted bird, 

Who for her yf)Uiig, by liungcr prest, 

Will plunge her beak into her breast, 

And jiour from thence her warai heart.’s blood, 
To still their famish’d cries for food. 

1 W'onder if kucIi tale bo true; 

I eiuinot think it is, can you ?” 

‘ N<i, it is only fiction, dear; 

Yet may we find a moral here. 

If it but seiwo us to remind 
Of One more pitiful and kind, 

Who bids us on liis flesh to feed, 

And says his blood is drink indeed. 

Oh look upon his pierced side, 

Whence flows for you that crimson lido : 

Behold the nails and cruel thorn 
With wliich his head and feet are torn. 

In this no fable we behold ; 

Here all is true we can bo told. 

'rhiuk what a ransom it has cost 
To save our souls from being lost!” 

KLi.KS nonnus. 




THE s^w:ulbu ruisoM iyj ox the wax lo tihah^':. 


THE TOEOLSK SCJIOOL. 

PART ir. 

The preparations for removal to Tobolsk, to 
which reference was made at the close of the 
pi’evioua chapter, was almost an impossibility, 
for the allowance to the poor captives by the 
Kusaian government was a mere pittance, 
and those of the prisoners who recH'ived money 
assistance from homo, formed a small minority ; 
so that the long journey was commenced under 
feelings of universal despondency. 

From various towns and villages on tlieir 
route, accessions of prisoners were successively 
Ho. 67«~rDBuanED Auactfr 9 , 18 & 5 . 


I made to their ranks, all clestmed for tlie Siberian 
capital. JS’or ^sas it long ere the mode of their 
weary journey was changed (we cannot say 
relieved) by the land march being exchanged 
for a voyage on the river Wiatka (one of the 
many streams whieh take tlicir rise' in the Ural 
mountains), as far as tlio city of Solikamskoy. 
Pciisants were ordered to row th(' prisoners, m 
light boats, from station to station; but the 
impoverished ollicers gladly took this severe 
labour on themselves, wlumever the peasants 
would consent to relinquish the payment they 
were to receive, in their favour. On reaching 
the Ural district, the boats required to b5 

Pjucn K Pkknt. 
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dragged forward by liorscs ; but even here many 
officers petitioned to bo aHowcd to make the 
fui'iher juuniey on ibofc, and to appropriate to 
theuisolvea the money allowed by government 
for fumishmg liorses to tho additional number 
of boats their conveyance would have rendered 
necessary. ^ 

But this want-suggested undertaking, though 
preferred as a lesser evil, was beset with many 
unforeseen difficulties and hardships. Clouds of 
mosquitoes fell upon the ])Oor captives. The 
boats wej’e old and leaky, and often n'quired to 
be pulled by main force' over the impediments 
which frequently presented themselves in tl 
shallow sluggish stream ; and from aiding in sucli 
labours the foot travellers were not exempted. 
Beasts of prey disturbed their sleep, however 
way-worn and weary they Avere, and appalling 
were the gloom and darkness of the primeval 
forests, through wdiich the Wiatka slowly Avound 
its way. 

At length, after eight days of AAcary and 
continuous travel, the Avanderers emerged once 
more into the light of an open and inliabited 
district. Pew and Avide apart ay ('re the villages 
by which their road lay; but tiieir |K)or in- 
habitants evinced much friendliness towards tlu' 
wretched wayfarers, even sharing Avilh them 
such provisions as they ])osse88eil. These AATre 
indeed of the moat primitive description, consist- 
ing chiefly of the seeds of the cedar, a Acty 
small kernel found in the cones, and forming, 
when freshly gathered and roaate\l, a species of 
food which the inhabitants of that w ild region 
regard as nourishing as well as palatable. 

In Solikamskoy, the j)risonors Avero so fortu- 
nate as to find a compassionate commantlant, 
Avho benevolently lent them money, and made 
Avhat arrangements ho could for lightening Ihc 
hardships of their further journey, Avhich was 
now continued by laud, and pi-ovcd no less 
fatiguing than their previous one; until at 
length, on the 24th of August, they arrived, in 
tolerable health, at their final destination, 
Tobolsk. Their division, A^'bich had gathered 
like a snowball in its course, then presented a 
motley mixture, consisting of officers of all 
grades, commissariat officials, military chaplains, 
and pnvate soldiers. These last, how cA'er, a\ ere 
soon dispersed among various smaller tow'ns, 
where they were set to Avork in tlie iron mines. 
The officers Avere indeed spared tliis liumiliation 
and drudgery ; but tlujy and theii* families w ere 
abandoned to all the miseries attendant on 
poverty and want of occupation. 

The necessity to which they w ere thus reduced 
became, however, to tho Swedish captives the 
mother of more than "invention,” namely, of a 
higli, holy, and enduring benefit. Por, whilst a 
trery few remained wedded to their old ac- 
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custom ed vices, or sauntered about in listless 
idleness, there was awakened, in tho most 
wfidoly-severcd places, and among the most 
unconnected individuals, an almost simultaiie^us 
lon^ng after the salvation of^ Christ. The 
subjects of this change of mind naturally spoke 
Avit’h each other concerning the state of their 
hearts and feelings ; they neit formed themselves 
into little societies for prayer and reading ; and 
the letters which from that time emanated from 
those captive freedmeu bear affecting testimony 
to the bliss-giving powers of Divine grace over 
the heart of man, Avhatever may be his outward 
circumstances. 

I This eflusion of the Spirit Avas not, at the first, 
itlier shared or understood by tho chaplains, 
Avho seem ratlu'r to have stood iu doubt of its 
source, and to have mistrusted its effects. They 
werii, in fact, though good and sincere men, too 
much encased iu the buckram orthodoxy of that 
period to be able to reconcile themselves at ojicc 
! to so irregular and ex cathedra an excitement. 

I But by degrees they, too, cnuglit the flame, and 
I joyl’tilly linked llieinsc'lves Avitli the ever-extend- 
ing bond of supplieations and prayers, by Avbich 
the captives wei'e bound to each other, and in 
the ('xcrcise of which they increasingly felt that 
all their need was mwe than supplied bv God’s 
inclu's in Christ Indei'd von Wrereh 

mon? than once declnT'od, in reference to this 

i )eriod: “The benefit Avhich tho Lord has 
)cstowcd on us by bringing us into such straits 
is incalculable^ e\'cn apart from all cotwideration 
of the collateral blessing Avhich the awakened 
exiles became to the land of their captivity.*’ 

A genuine, and for the world a still more con- 
vincing, evidence of their spiritual elevation was 
furnished by llie unwearied, self-sacrificing 
diligence manifested hy the ncAv converts, iu 
endeavouring to supply their own Avaiits and 
those of others. Officers of high rank niiglit ])e 
8('en Avorking as journeymen or apprentic(;s a\ ith 
their former suhorclinales ; and the most nobly 
horn AA'cre not ashamed of any species of .Avork 
by Avbicli an boiiest livelihood could beobtuiiu'd ; 
Av]iil(! in default of sueli, they jjreferred living, iu 
times of dire ('xtremity, on Avhat they could 
gallier in tlu; Avoods or procure by hunting wild 
beasts, (avIiosi^ skins could occasionally be Avell 
dis})ose(l of,) to putting in a claim to the aid of 
tin; benevolent. What iu earlier, happier days 
had served to Avliilc away an idle hour, wac now 
frequently resorted to as a means of procuring 
the necessaries of life; and many a precious 
ornaiiu'iit, composed of mammoth tooth and gold, 
fabricated by the high-born and the tenderly- 
nurtured, made its way to Moscow, and was 
well paid for by the nch of the land, though, 
alas! the middle-man, who carried it thither, 
derived the chief profit. 
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Those who found sodentaiy employment un- i 
congenial or injurious, perambulated the country j 
in all directions ; examined the strata of its I 
mountains ; explored its forests ; navigated its ' 
rivers; made their way into the dwellings of 
various isolated tribes ; hunted and fished with 
them, learned their languages, and made notes 
of wdiat they saw and heard among them ; 
acquiring by such means no inconsiderabh 
acquaintance with parts of the empire, of which 
the Kussians themselves had little or no know- 
ledge. The description given by those early inves- 
tigators of the Siberian nations difter, however, 
in no essential point from those fumislied by 
modern travellers. Nor need this surjirise us ; 
for, alas ! Christianity, the unfailing harbinger 
of civilisation, is, among the poor fishermen or 
woodmtm of these n'gions, limited, even up to the 
present hour, to the act of crossing themselves, 
according to the Grec>k ritual, while no small 
proportion of the interior is inhabited by Tartars, 
who hold firmly to th(' doctrines of Mohammed- 

When von AV'roech had been but a very few 
we<’ks in Tobolsk, he was strongly urged by 
a captain of dragoons, who w'as reduced to tho 
utmost state of destitution, to undertake the 
tuition of his son, a boy of seven years, the 
officer adding that both he and his wife felt such 
confidence in von Wreecli, from what they had 
seen of him during Ihe jourmy, that they w'ere 
sure their child could not ])ossibly bo in better 
bands. On the other hand, an officer who 
at th(j time shared his room with him, said 
everything he could to dissuade him from ac- | 
cepting w'bat he regarded as a proposition i 
derogatory to von AVreecli’s social jiosition. ' 
But he replied, that argument <;onld have no 
weight with him, since* he w'as firmly resolved, by 
God’s grace, no ioiig('r to permit pridi* to regu- 
late his actions, and that bis chief desire w'as to 
be useful to his fellow men. He, accordingly, 
took the child, and gave it not only instruction, 
but board and lodging. 

The very first lesson, however, show'cd liim 
how deficient he himself w'as, in all the rudiments 
of religious knowledge. He found, to his sur- 
prise, tliat oven the phraseology of Luther’s 
Smaller Catechism had been hut imperfectly 
learned hv him in youth, far less that its full | 
meaning had been ever comprehended by him ; 
further, that of the contents of the Bible he 
was far from being master, having, alas ! never 
read it through but once in his life, and that 
since he had been taken prisoner. 

These discoveries of his spiritual wants drove 
him to the throne of grace, and he agreed with 
his friend, Comet Paul, to devote all his atten- 
tion, for a time, to the historical parts of the 
Bible, in order to supply their deficiency in this 
branch of scriptural knowledge. By unwavering 


resolution and unrelaxed efforts they soon made 
advances; and no\<' they associated with their 
Bible reading a diligent study of Spener’s Cate- 
chism, a copy of which hm also fortunately 
reached Siberia in the possession of one of the 
prisoners. 

The boy’s parents were highly satisfied with 
his progress ; and as new prisoners arrived 
almost monthly at Tobolsk, bringing children in 
their train, who became candidates for instruc- 
tion, the labours of these devoted teachers held 
full pace with their encouragement. But trust 
in the Lord was their strength! Very soon, 
not content with iinjiartiiig school instruction, 
they began to assemble the adult prisoners about 
th(Mn several times a week, and read to them 
I either a sermon, or some other edifying religious 
publication. This, as matter of course, gave riso 
to opposition, and drew on them no siuall share 
of reproach and derision from one portion of 
their fellow-prisoners. 

The year 1713 witnessed new' and important 
phases in the histor}' of the Swedish captivity. 
Not only did the school progress by the acces- 
sion of children, but it now' numbered among its 
inmates many adults of the lower class, some of 
W'hom received both hoard and lodging ; at the 
I same time the number of the voluntary instruc- 
tors w^as necessarily proportionally increased. 
But the strongest impetus was given to it in this 
year by a very remarkable correspondence, which 
I commenced between the Swedish captives and 
some German Protestants in tho service of 
Bussia — a (‘orrespondence the consolatory bene- 
fit of which was strongly felt by both parlies at 
the time, hut the full extent of whose blessings it 
is probabl y h‘ft for ('temity to disclose. It took 
its rise in a letter from von AVrcech to his w'ife, 
which, as it must needs, in conformity with 
gov(‘vnmcut regulations, pass through the hands 
of Colonel von Isendorf* in Moscow, was read 
by that uflieer, in his oliicial capacity, and its 
perusal made so deep an impression on him, 
that he immediately wrote to von Wreecli, 
expressing the joy ho felt over his spiritual 
state, and entreating the favour of his corres- 
pondence. 

Would that,” writes the colonel, “ 1 could 
daily receive such letters as youi-s 1 for it is a 
real Boul-refreshment to be pennilled to note tho 
workings of Divine grace, and many Christian 
friends here have rejoiced w-ith me in the grace 
of God which hath been given you, and which yon 
so movingly depict in your letter to your beloved 
wife. I would gladly learn if there be with 
you many like-minded with us ; many who have 
received God’s Spirit into their hearts, and 
submitted to his holy operationfl and guidance.” 

This letter from Colonel von Isendorf was 
accomnanied bv a small book by Professor 
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Praucke of Halle, exciting to a imion of efforts 
(an evangelical alliance, in short,) for the 
extension of the kingdom of God; and this 
again stirred up the captive Swedes to write to 
Francke, expressing, in terms of much simplicity 
and fervour, their gratitude for the edification 
and strength which all the writings of his that 
had come into their hands had afforded them ; 
“and while,” say they, “we feel impelled to 
communicate to you also the saving power w liicli 
God has displayed towards us, we further 
enti'eat you, and all Christian friends wiith you, 
to pray for us, tliat the Lord God may he 
graciously pleased to carry on and complete his 
own w^ork among us, so that onr vhole number 
may be brought to believe and confess the 
truth, and thereby not only the God of all graces 
be glorilied in all of ns prisoners, but his holy 
name he extolled by those by whom we are held 
captive.” 

The Eev. Mr. Itoloff, at that time pastor of 
the German Lutheran church in Moscow, and 
who appears to have been a man of great bene- 
volence, activity, and zeal, undertook the for- 
warding of this letter to Halle, wliich, however, 
though it left Tobolsk in d uiic, did not reach its 
destination until November. 

Notwitbstiuiding the almost ovorw'helmiiig 
extent of Fraucke’s duties, he did not forget Ins 
hapless Siberian eorr4‘spon dents, hut rejilied at 
once, by a letter which, as well as sevc'rai others 
that followed, is highly^ ehiiracteristie of this 
singularly devoted man. U'hc joy of hwning 
that even Siberia contained believers in tlie Lord 
JeSQH seems to have inspired liis pen with such 
love-brcathing words, that it i.s imjiossihle to read 
them without jiictiiring to oneself tlic deli^iit 
w'hich the letter must have given to the exiles, 
when read in their assimibly. 

“God,” lie writes, “hath brought you low 
that he might exalt you. Ho sulfered you to 
be overcome lliat he might make you more than 
conquerors, through tlu; faith to which you have 
now attained, aud which is ‘ the victory that 
overcometh the world.’ He permitted yoii to be 
taken captive that he might make you truly 
free. He let you be sent into exile that you 
might be brought into your true fatherland. 
He sent you afar that you might learn to draw 
near to him. And tlu'ii, oh ! what an unspeak- 
able blessing is it, that not to one and another 
merely, but to ^eat numbers, in that distant 
and isolated region, God liath given one mind, 
to the acknowledgment of him that is true, even 
of hiB Son Jesus Christ, wlio is the true God 
and eternal life. Since, then, God hath already 
done such great things for you, in tliat he hath 
redeemed your souls from destmetion and en- 
lightened them with the light of life, oli I may 
he henceforth work all your work in you, and 
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maintain in you the simplicity that is in Christ, 
even unto the end ! May he soften the hearts 
of those in whose hands you are, that they may 
feel constrained to behave kindly and friendlily 
towards you. May he further bless your teach- 
ing and example to those iu whose houses you 
have been brought to dwell. Tc^ may he 
render you a blessing to all Siberia and the 
surrounding countries, and use you, as good sol 
diers of Jesus Clirist, to bring very many cap- 
tives to his fei't. In fine, may he shelter you 
uuder tlie shadow of his wings, nor suffer you, 
although called to bear the cross, to feel th(‘ 
Avant of any good thing, but comfort you as 
one whom his mother comforteth. This is the 
prayer which is daily offered up for you by my- 
self aud others here, W'ho have expressly com- 
missioned me to greet you in tlu'ir behalf, and to 
assure you of their ff'rveiit love towards you. 
JVlost cordially do I thauk you for remembering 
me in your pj*ayers, and entreat you to continut' 
the saiue, and to commend the w'holc w^orlc of 
the Jxu’d iu this ])lace to his gracious counte- 
nance. I would furtlier beg you, so soon as this 
letttT comes to hand, to write to me again, and 
communicate, in so far as such may be allowable, 
hath your iuwurd state and outw'ard condition. 
And could you api)end tlicrelo sucli information 
rcs])ecting Siberia aud its aLljacent regions as 
may liave come to your knowledge, you will 
confer a great obligation on mo and others of 
your Christian w ell-wishers. And now, commend- 
ing you all to the inexpressible love and graevof 
our liord Jesus Christ, 1 remain, dearly-loved 
aud deej)ly-elii'rj.sl»od friends, 

“ !four faithfully devoted in the Lord, 

“ Auuustits Heiim.an Fiia>'cke. 
“7/rtZ/r, 2m AW\, 1713.” 

This letter was closely follow'od by a second 
(in case the first might have miscarried), and 
the ohtaiiK?d permission to reply to it was 
gladly ejuployed by von Wreech and his friends 
to semi, in June 1714, a long ami detailed an- 
swer, in Avhieh they not only gave the wished- 
for insight into their internal state and cir- 
cumstauces, but took occasion to extol the faith- 
fulness and grace of God, as experienced by 
themselves and their companions scattered over 
Siberia. 

“ Jtwas indeed,” say they, “ wholly impossible 
to resist the ‘ drawings ’ of Divine love which had 
been displayed towards each one among them 
in wondrous providential dealings, yome, who 
waited in longing expectation the arrival of pro- 
mised remit tances from home, had been left to 
t‘xpericnce daily disappointment, until tliey were 
brought to feel and confess themselves really 
poor, lielpless, and depeiidcut ; and then, when 
tludr need was at the highest, God proved him- 
self the nearest, by sending them help from the 
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most unlooked-tbr quarters, often employing 
those as succourers whom they had regarded as 
wholly destitute of all help for tlieinselves.” 

The first six verses of the 85th Psalm, which 
had been sent them from Sweden as appropriate 
to their condition, and suggestive of the state of 
mind w^hieh (lod’s judgments ought to produce, 
is mentioned by them as having been blessed to 
the awakening of many. JNor were they left 
without proof of Hod’s remembering and pro- 
tecting mercies, of which the letter records 
several examples. 

“Once,” it is related, “our lives hung upon 
a thread. A great fire broke out one night in 
Tobolsk, and some malicious persons raised the 
cry that the {Swedish prisoners had kindled the 
fire in the hope of making their escape in the 
confusion. {Several Eussiuns kept running 
through the streets, shouting for Vengeance on 
the incendiaries, and calling on every house- 
holder to murder the ISiiedos who were his 
inmates. Some of the prisoners were actually 
thus sacrificed ; others flcul wounded from their 
dwellings, pursued from place to place by the 
infuriated po])ulace, and with difiiculty escaped 
with life. Others wore kepi all night in terrified 
suspense, their landlords having locked the 
doors of their chambers iipoji them, and avowing 
their design of massacring them in the morn- 
ing. It was a night of horror to all the prison- 
ers, but proved one of blessing to not a few 
among them, wdio saw, on the return to reason 
on the part of the liussiaus, and their own con- 
sequent deliviiry Irom a temblo and unjust 
doom, proof that God is the h(;arcr and answerer 
of prayer — a very preseut help in time of trou- 
ble — and that be can, whensoever he sees fit 
to interpose, still the most violent waves of po- 
pular tumult.” 

The impotence of self- devised rescue was, how- 
ever, taught them iu an equally strikiug manner. 
‘‘ Some of our comrades,” proceeds the letter, 
“ made an attempt to I'scape, and hid themselves 
in the forest, w atchiug an opportunity for fur- 
ther flight. But they Avere all either killed by 
robbers, or so torn and terrified by wild beasts, 
that tlie sui’vivors were fain to return, volun- 
tarily, to the place of their exile and spiritual 
discipline.” 

In the summer of this year (1714) the new ly 
established school of Tobolsk was threatened 
with an almost annihilating blow. A consider- 
able number of the prisoners were removed from 
Tobolsk to Tomsk, a distance of three hundred 
German miles (or upwards of tw'elve Inmdrcd 
English), among whom were many of von 
Wreech’s most intimate associates ; and it was 
with the utmost difiiculty that his own con- 
tinuance in Tobolsk was accomplished. 

Their journey to Tomsk nroved to be one of 
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great hardsljip and djilicullv ; bu! in ihe luitlisl 
of it tlie travelJers were enabled lo record 
various proofs of the care and loving- kindness of 
their Father-God, who sustained their courage 
through many perils both felt and feared, and 
by w’hoso providential aid they were almost mi- 
raculously fed iu th() wilderness. Fisii and fowl 
w'ere always found iu aufticient abundance to 
supply their daily wants, and black currants, of 
tlie size of hazel nuts, which grew plentifully both 
in the forest and on the river's bank, atibrded a 
deliciously cool refreslmuait. The idolatry of 
the Osi-Jackens, through whose country they 
were led, was a painful subject of contemplation 
to the Christian captives; “for,” say they, in 
their account of their journey, ‘‘ they have little 
images of all sorts, which they dress up and 
place iu a small Avoodeii house, and wken they 
come to worship tlu'se they stand and whistle to 
them, as we do when we wash to call a dog to 
us. AV lion they have been succ^essful in fishing 
or hunting, they oiler to thtdr idols the lucJ^ 
bows, arrow's, nets, spc'ars or clubs, binding 
them on a jiole, which they set up in front of 
their idol-house. When some of our people 
w'ho could speak Itussian (with which language 
these idolatrous tribes are somewhat acquainted) 
told them that it w as a sin to worsliip the work 
of their owm liands, tho‘y replied that the great 
good Spirit did them neither good nor harm, 
but that the Sdmdan, which is their name for the 
evil spirit, gave them whatever they desired of 
him. And although, w’licn they called on him, 
ho a])peared in a terrible form, and often all in 
flames, so that they could scarcely look on hiin 
for fear, and remained for a whole half dead, 
still they always received aiterwards whatever 
they had asked from him.” 


TO ENJOY SUNDAY. 

My friend IMr. Shawse is now' no more, lie 
died of a good old age, and great lamentation w^as 
made at his burial. Well enough there might 
be ; for he w^as a truly good man, and did much 
good. AVhen such au one is taken out of the 
Avorld, the world suflers a great loss. For a 
number of years be was engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of broad-cloths. His residence 
w'as in the Avest of England. When in that 
part of the conntrj'’, I have often enjoyed lue 
kind friendship, his Christian and intelligent 
couA'crsatiou, and bis liberal hospitality. During 
many visits at his domicile, I saw the man in 
nearly all his pliases. 1 obtained a better 
insight into liis characlor and ways than it' I 
had only met with him in the “ wide, wide 
world.” He mauilested the Christian every- 
where, and at all times. Divine grace enabled 
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liim to glorify God fully as much in the count- 
ing-house as at the prayer-meeting; in the 
mart of business as in the sanctuary ; abroad as 
at home ; in directing his workmen as in direct- 
ing Sunday-school tc*achers. In every place, 
Christian principle in liim was coutinuully work- 
ing for the glory of him whoso name he bore, 
and whom he served with full purpose of heart. 
The Lord’s day was specially prized by him, as 
well as thoroughly enjoyed. Knowing this, one 
time during my stay with him, 1 put the ques- 
tion — “How can a man of business bo in the 
Spirit upon the Lord’s day ?” He at once gave 
me his plan for sanctifying the lirst day of the 
week. I felt mucli interested in it. I thought 
at the time that it was deserving of publicity for 
the use of all, but especially for those who 
sustained a similar position to his own. I 
intended to make it known, but mj’^ intention 
was at length etfnoed from the tablets of memory. 
His death reminded me of it, but again it was 
forgotten. Now, however, I proceed to fullil 
my intention. Of course, at this distance of 
time, I can only give the outliiK's of the phan. 
The filling-up is partly from his account, and 
partly from my own observation of him. 

In the first place, he told mo that lie always 
cmticipated the Lord’s day. As the Lord of the 
sabbath was continually placed befoni David’s 
mind, so the sabbath itself, as well as its Lord, 
was perpetually before my friend’s mental vision. 
He waited for its return, just like those who 
watch for the morning, ile looked upon its 
return as the return of a special season, just as 
many people anticipate the return of the anni- 
yersary of a remarkable day in their personal or 
national history. 

Mr. Shawse told me, also, that be prepared for 
the Lord’s day. Of this I can speak from 
observation, having been more than once at his 
house on a Saturday evening. Unlike nearly all 
other business men at that time, his wages 
week began on Saturday momiug and ended 
on Friday evening. Friday night w'^as the 
time when ho paid his men. Their wives, them- 
oelves, and others, therefore, had the wdiole of 
the following day to lay out their money for the 
wants of their households. They were, of 
course, without excuse for Sunday buying. They 
knew and felt tliis, and acted accordingly. The 
payhig on Friday was a practical comment on 
iheir master's exhortations to them, to remem- 
ber to keep the sabbath day holy. The practice, 
the exhortation, and the example of the prin- 
cipal, were not lost on the employed and their 
connexions ; for, generally speaking, they ordered 
their footsteps aright on the day of rest. It is 
true, there were exceptions ; .but these were few 
in comparison with those that occurred at other 
mills, w hose proprietors had but little regard 


for the sabbath. On Saturday my friend’s mill 
was closed earlier than on auy other day of the 
week. Generally at fonr o’clock in the after- 
noon the workmen ceased to labour ; and there- 
fore, if so disposed, especially in the summer, 
they had time for recreation, and rambling in 
the adjacent very beautiful district. After that 
time, scarcely a sound could be heard in the 
usually busy scene. 

. “ How do you manage when you are unusually 
busy ?” 1 once enquired. 

“ I manage just the same, and keep the same 
hour on Saturday ; but then I ri'quire my men 
to be present one or two lioura earlier m the 
morning,” was the reply. 

From the factory, where Mr. Shaw'se staid till 
all the rest w^(‘re gone, on the Saturday, let us 
accompany him to his private residence, wliicli 
w'as hard by.' There w o find preparations rapidly, 
but quietly, going on for the day of rest, so that 
by six o’clock in the evening all things were 
ready for the due observance of the coming day. 
Early in the evening, he and hia family generally 
took a short w'alk, during which the conversa- 
tion was of a spiritual or highly moral tone. 
Afterwards, he returned to bless his house. A 
Bible-class, consisting of all his household, then 
assembled ; mid wdum the lessons were gone 
through, the usual Ihmily worship w^as attended 
to. When this was over, a dispersion took 
place. The junior members w'cnt to bed. Some 
of tlie elder membcTS betook tliemselves to 
reading; but their reading was of a decidedly 
religious kind, as sceular w orks, especially news- 
apers, were scrupulously put aside until 
londny morning. Otlujrs spent the evening in 
vocal and instrumental music. The domestic 
servants had scarcely anything else to do but to 
attend to their mistress’s ^Yish about reading 
their Bibles, or other good books, with which 
the kitchen w^as w^ell supplied. The good man 
himself retired to his study, whore he remained 
until the hour of rest. How^ he was employed 
the reader may readily imagine, from what has 
already been said, and from what I shall yet 
say respecting him. He was alone, communing 
with liis God, and studying his God’s w'onderful 
book. Some parties, yes, and religious people 
too, w'ho might have noticed my friend’s move- 
ments, and the jiracticcs and arrangements of 
his household on a Saturday evening, might 
think that they were too stnngcnt or particular. 
I tarry not to quibble with such. My duty, 
and their spiritual poliev, is to imitate him, as 
far as he was guided by the unerring Guide, and 
as far as his practices brought forth the fruits of 
righteousness, which are by Christ Jesus, unto 
the praise and glory of God. If >Ye do so, I 
think we shall not come far behind him in his 
sabbath day prepaintions. 
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In tlio next place, he told me tluit lie falbj 
emplotfed himself during the Jjord^s day. Some 
Cliristian people are very negligent about active 
Christian duties on that day. The excuse ot‘ 
many is, that being so actively engaged during 
the week, they ought to rest on Sundays. Jn 
this way they seek to exempt themselves from 
active works of piety. My Iriend, I doubt not, ^ 
was as active and as busy during the Aveck as j 
any of tlicso excusing Christians; yet he did 
not seek to excuse Iiimself on that accomit, ])iit 
abounded in tlie work of the Lord on tlie Jjord’s 
day. Let us look at him as far as ineinory will 
guide us. As be closes the week, so he com- 
mences the next. The hours of ])niiui lie 
spends in his closet. At (‘ight o’clock the 
diderent members of the household are sum- 
moned around the family altar; and breakfast 
follows. Immediately after, ho starls for the 
school-room, winch is about a mile oil', in which 
children and ti'achers are appointed to meet at 
a quarter past nine' o’clock. Of this school 1 
is luqierintcndcnt, w’hicli oflice he (hlfils like a 
father, a Clhrislian, and a man of business. T1 
time for the morning service is now come, and 
be is sec'U to enter the place of worship. As 
soon as ho gets liome, his cliildrcn gather around 
him to repeat tin; text, to r('h('a^^e the luaids of 
tho sermon, and to have the truths thereof 
further impressed on tlunr memories by the | 
salutary reflections of a Christian fatluT. After j 
that, f/i/nc>r, Imt a light Junclieon. “ AVhat | 
a strange thing tins is,” some may e.udaim. 
Though a strange, 1 do not think it a trivial 
thing. It lias more to do amUi our being in the ^ 
Spirit on tin; Lord’s day than most people are | 
apt to imagine. Heavy, rich, and hot (tinners 1 
arc not very conducive to profitable and spiritual 
afternoon engagements, 'fliis my friend bad 
long ago found out. Eormerly, on Sunday, 
on account of the services, be and bis Avero 
accustomed to have a cold but substantial mid- 
day meal, instead of partaking of their dinner at 
a later hour, as on other days. “And I ale as 
heartily, and enjoyed it as much, as I did my 
dinner at any other time,” said my friend ; “ but 
latterly I have discontiniu'd it, because I fmd it 
a weight upon mv spiritual wings. Now' I 
partake only of light food and a cup of tea, and 
those after-dinner sensations are uTiknoAA ii to me, 
and I feel thoroughly furnished for every good 
Avord and work.” This is w^orthy of notice, 
and, say what you will, of imitation loo. 1 
know 01 many members of churches Avho com- 
letely unfit themselves for any afternoon duties 
y means of their over-fuU stomachs. It is 
hearty dinners that render afternoon services so 
unprofitable. 

The middle of the afternoon found Mr. SliaAvsc 
at the school-room again. When be had settled 


the Bcliool, if any of the teachers w^ero absent, 
be took a class ; if not, whilst the teaching wias 
going on, he made a few visits to the sick 
chamber, whence he returned to address and 
dismiss tho school. Erom the school-room, 
w'iihont going home, he started for a village 
three or four miles distant, where he had to 
('ngage in some spiritual occupations. Although 
lie had several horsc^s in his stables, he W'omd 
lot make use of one lor this journey, for he 
objected to their being had out at all on the day 
of rest. “ They Avorlv hard during the week,” 
he used to say, “and they Avaut rest just as 
much as avo do ;” indeed, he believed that 
llui sabbath A\a8 made for the brute as well as 
for the human creature. He ahvays made it a 
point to get back homo again at or before nine 
o’clock, at Avhicli time his household met to- 
gctlu'r for Lihle ri'ading and prayer. After 
this, he rested from lus labours for the day, and 
no (louht his Avorks followed him. “Yes,” said 
h(‘ to me, “the 11 w minutes Avhicli I spend on 
tho sofa after family w■or^hlp is OA'cr, and which 
I (aiqdoy in meditating upon tho duties and 
])ri\ ileges of tliii day now closing, are some of 
the Aery happiest Avliich I Iuia'o ever cnijoyed, or 
Avhich I ex|)ect to enjoy, until the momentary 
is cxcliangc'd for tlu' ot(‘riial sahhaili.” 

And, lastly, ISli’. ShaAvse told me that he cn- 
di’avouvrd io remewber the ei\ uts of the Lord*s day 
during the xctcl;. Tlie first thing which he did on 
J\I on day morning, was to take a full snnTy of 
the past day. He n'connted all tlie incidents 
then'of, and treasured them up in Lis mind. 
Ill' thus had a Aivid remembrance of the bygone 
day. Tliis served liim as a light to his path. 
It influenci'd him in all his succeeding actions. 
Although the sabbath Avaa gone, its influence 
A\a3 still abiding. He sanctifii'd the sabbath, 
and the sanctitied sabbath enabled him to sanctify 
the Aveek. Did his minister preach from the 
t('xt — “ Therefore, being justified by faith, w-e 
have peace Avith Grod through our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; by whom also we have access by faith 
into this grace w^lierein avo stand, and rejoice in 
hope of tho glory of God” — he recollected it, and 
bore in mind that the spiritual privileges which 
he enjoyed through our Lord Jesus Christ should 
influence Ivis mind and his conduct whilst engaged 
in the duties of life ; so that, w’hilst diligent in 
business he might ho ferA^nt in spirit, serving the 
Lord. Did he press upon the attention of hia 
family the important doctrine of justification by 
faitlj, of Avhicn they had heard so much in the 
morning ? Then he thought that he ought to show 
to them, and indeed to all other persons with 
whom he came in contact, that being justified he 
w’as also sanctified, and that this faitnworketh by 
love unto the praise and glory of Him who had 
called him out of nature’s darkness into grace, 
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and life, and liberty. In Ibis way did be bring 
homo to liis bouI tbe different truths, duties, and 
events of the day. In this way be did good and 
obtained good, amidst all tbe succeeding duties 
of the succeeding days. In this way was he in 
tho' Spirit upon tbe Lord’s day. 

He was a burning and shining light ! He is 

f ono, it is true, but Ins example still remains. 

£e is dead, but I have written concerning him 
for your benefit. He is in his tomb, whence the 
voice comes, “Be ye followers of them who 
through faith and patience inherit the promises.” 
His voice can be heard no more ; but another 
and infinitely mightier voice still cries to thee, 
oh reader : “ If thou turn away thy foot from 
the sabbath, from doing tliy pleasure upon my 
holy day ; and cull the sabbath a delight, th(‘ 
holy of the Lord, honoiirabh' ; and shalt honour 
Jiim, not doing thine own wa} s, nor finding thine 
own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words : 
then shalt thou delight thyself inth(‘ Lord; and 
I will cause thee to ride upon the higli places of 
the earth, aud feed thee with the heritage of 
Jacob thy father; for the mouth of the Jiord 
hath spoken it.” 


SELDEN’S DYING TESTIMONY. 

It is recorded of the great Selden, whom Grotius 
styled “the glory of Eugland,” that in the near I 
view of his death, he requested an interview with 
archbishop Usher, with whom lie freely con- 
versed respecting tlu' ground of his hope. He 
said that he had in his library books and manu- 
scripts on almost all the subjects wdiicli (mgaged 
the attention of iit(Tary men, but that out of 
such a number, there Avas only one which could 
afford support to bis mind, and that was tbe 
word of God ; and that the particular portion 
of tbe inspired volume wbicli had most interested 
him was in Paul’s Epibtle to Titus: “The 
grace of God, that bringeth salvation, hath ap- 
peared to all men, teacliirig us that, denying un- 
godliness and worldly lusts, we should livt? 
soberly, righteously, aud godly in tliis present 
world ; looking for tliat blessed liopc*, and tlx* 
glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, Avho gave Iiimself for us, 
that lie might redocm us from all iniquity, aud 
purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works.” These Avords are indeed very re- 
markable. What fine views of Christianity do 
they present to us ! — of its origin, its progress, 
and its consummation ; of the personal dignity, 
important office, and the great work of its author ; 
the one great design of his atoning sacrifice ; 
the distinguishing character of his disciples, and 
of the means by which their character is formed. 


THE SABBATH. 

‘ If from the day of rest 
Thou turn tby foot away, 

And call my sacred 8a>)butli blest, 

A holy day; 

If thou shalt honour Mo, 

Directed by my will, 

And from thy heart unswervingly 
My law fulfil ; 

Thou shall thy d.iystar dawn. 

Thy health spring 8j)eedily, 

As when tlie cheei*ful light of mom 
Bids darkiiosH fiee.’* 

The sabbath is a day 

On which to cast each care 
On Him Avlu) loves to hoar us pray 
.\ml •M.iut our prayer. 

A timo to search our heart; 

A tuuo to tiy our ways; 

A tunc to choose tho better pari ; 
time to praise; 

A time our God to meet; 

To take, iu earnest prater, 

A promise to tho merey-seat, 

.\nd ])lead it tliere, 

A 1r..u‘ to seek and see 
AiM^thi'r I’untecost; 

Humbly to claim on bended knee 
The Holy Ghost. 

A timo to read tbe word, 

To hide it iu our hearts ; 

A time at wdiieh our bountoous Lord 
Fresh grace imparts. 

A time for saints to pro\o 

Their faith, their hope, tho same ; 

And glorify b\ mutual love 
Their blaster's name. 

To consecrate anew 
The pow-ers wliich God ha.s given; 

To gain a jnster, cleai'cr view 
Of oartli and Ijeaveii, 

To tell those souls Ids love 
Who never knew his voice. 

While angels, in the realms altovc, 

With ns rejoice. 

A time more meet to grow, 

TJiut sabhath d.iv to spend. 

Which, free from sin, aud pain, and W'oe, 
Shall never endl 

TO THE CISTUS, OR LITTLE SUN-FLOWKlh 
Tiiou hast fulfill’d thino end, sw'eot flowor, 

And well perform’d thy little hour; 

Thy bosom to the morning spread, 

Tm-ning where’er the suu has led. 

Sweet lesson to the Christian mind. 

That would its true precursor find, 

The Sun of Righteousness, who show's, 

TUat rest in which our day shall close. 

UU.EN ROBERTS, 



THE PULPIT IN THE 
PAMILY. 

W1IA.T CAW I DO ? 

Counsels to those leho wish religious 
impressions deepened. 

1. You can deliberately make up your 
mind aa to the duty of attending to the 
subject of religion at lliia time. Count the cost 
of doing it. (Luke \iv. 25-33.) And determine, 
as the grace of God may enable you, whether 
you will from tliia time make it your paramount 
concern to seek an interest in the blood of 
Christ, and to serve him. 


Lord, and he will have mercy upon him ; and 
to our God, for ho will abundantly pardon.” 
Isaiah Iv. 7. The first thing to be done is to 
forsake your evil ways, and even your evil 
thoughts. Any unwillingness to do this may 
well lead you to distrust your own sincerity 
in professing a desire to enter upon a religious 
life. There is no more decisive characteristic 
of one who is really “striving to enter in at 
the strait gate,” than a careful and humble 
watching against all sin, whether in thought, 
word, or deed. 

3. As closely allied to the counsel just given,* 
you can, to a considerable extent at least, avoid 
scenes and associations which are hostile to 


2. You can faithfully exert yourself to put 
away all known sin. You may be free from 
gross >iccs, but you cannot be free' from sin. 
You may be proud or vain, ambitious, pas- 
sionate, petulant, resentful, avaricious, de- 
ceitful, censorious, or addicted to levity and 
foolish jesting.* You may have slidden iuto 
unworthy ])ractices in your business. You may 
be excessively fond of gay amusements and the 
frivolities of fashionable life. You may be 
chargeable with the habitual desecration of the 
sabbath ; at least, in the way of neglecting its 
ordinances. It is impossible to cover this 
ground by an enumeration of specific sins. Hut 
take the decalogue, and with the assistance of 
any good exposition (such as the commentaries 
and catechisms supply), endca\our to discover 
to what sins you are prone. And looking up- 
ward for help, begin at once to forsake and 
Avateb against them. Many persons appear 
to suppose that it will be time enough to put 
away their sins, and discharge cveiy knomi 
duty, after they shall have become Christians. 
This is not the way to bo saved. “ Turn your- 
selves, and live ye.” Ezek. xviii. 32. “ Let the 

wicked forsake liis way, and tlie um*iglileous 
man his tlioughts : and let him return unto the 

* " Foolish jesting.” It is not sulhciently consiJoied 
how hostile this habit is to serious i-olloction. There 
are persons who make it their vocation to say witty 
things. They are looked to in all companies to make 
the fun. Like the king’s fool at the ancient courts, they 
are expected to turn everything into ridicule ; and, con- 
scious of their calling, they are perpetually essaying puns 
and pleasantries. Not to comment on this practice, a.s a 
matter of taste, about which opinions might differ, there 
can be no question that it is most unfriendly to religious 
thoughtfulness. The individual who is so unfortunate 
as to be addicted to it, will find it a p*eat impediment to 
hia salvation. His good purposes will speedily succumb 
to his levity ; and he may barter his soul for the paltry 
reputation of a humorist. 


serious reflection. Keligions thoughtfulness is 
too much an exotic in your breast, to thrive 
without being sheltered and nurtured. It may 
be impaired, and possibly extinguished, by frivo- 
lous talking, by gay amusements, by light read- 
ing. Nay, the very shame of the cross, and the 
stifling of convictions (Mark viii. 38 ; John xii. 
42, 43), may efface your impressions. 

4. While shunning these adverse influences, 
you can court those of an opposite character, 
wliich wnTl fortify you in your good purposes, 
and aid you in your I'llorts. Pre-eminent among 
these are the services of the sanctuary, both on 
the sabbath and during the w^eek. I mention 
the last, because of the repugnance you may 
have felt to going to a weekly lecture or prayer- 
meeting. There is a feeling on this point among 
many persons, as irrational as it is pernicious. 
You certainly, if you arc in earnest in seeking 
your salvation, will not disparage these social 
religious meetings. You will gladly avail your- 
self of the valuable assistance you can derive 
from them, in the way of subduing the worldliiiess 
of your spirit, emancipating you from the bond- 
age of things visible and transitory, and bring- 
ing you into a closer fellowship with Christian 
ordinances and Christian people. It is w'ell to 
breathe the atmosphere of a liouse of prayer. 
It is in tlie sanctuary, too, that God’s truth is 
published and explained ; and there the omni- 
potent Spirit most frequently works his miracles 
of mercy, in the conversion and salvation of 
sinners. 

5. You can devote a portion of every day to 
the devout reading of the Scriptures and other 
religious books. Of such vital importance is 
this, that it would he impossible to insist upon 
it too strongly. It was by the study of the 
Bible he found in the convent of Erfurt, that 
Luther was gradually led into the truth, and so, 
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in the end, equipped for the reformation. The 
Bev. Thomas Scott, the commentator, whose 
praise is in all the churches, commenced his 
ministry in the established church of England 
as a decided Socinian. And it was through the 
blessing of God on his ])rivate study of the 
Scriptures that lie became, some years after, an 
able expounder and defender of the faith ho had 
once destroyed. The “ Eobce of Truth,*’ the 
narrative in which he luis portrayed tho struggles 
of his powerful intellect, in escaping from the 
bondage of error, is one of the most interesting 
and instructive books of our Christian literature, 
and you would do well to read it- 'fhe radiant 
career of Mr. Wilberforce, as a Ohristiaii states- 
man, is to be traced, under (lod, (r('inot(‘ly, at 
least,) to his perusal of the Greek Testament 
with his friend, the Hev. Isaac Milner, as lliey 
travelled together from England to Nice. Still 
more reinarkahlo was the conversion of Augus- 
tine. In the spring of the year 372, being tlieii 
thirty-one years of age, he one day entered liis 
garden near Milan, in great distress of mind. 
The sins of his youth — a youth spent in impu'ly 
and debauchery — weighed heavily upon his con- 
science. 

“1 prostrated myself,” he says, ‘‘under a 
fig-tree, and wnth tears bursting oul, I spake to 
this effect ; ‘ How long, Lord ? wilt thou be 
angry for ever? Ecmembcr not my old ini- 
quities. ('For 1 perceived myself entangled In 
tliem.) How long sliall 1 say, to-rnorrow ? 
Why should not this hour put an end to iny 
slavery ?’ Thus 1 spoke and Avept in the bitter- 
ness of my soul ; and 1 heard a voice, as from a 
neighbouring house, repeating frequently, ‘ 'JoUp^ 
hge! Tolkj lege!' (Take, and read! Take, and 
read !) 1 paused, and began t o think whet her 

I ever had heard boys use such a speech in any 
play, and could recollect nothing like it. 1 then 
concluded that I was ordered from heaven to 
take up the hook, and read the first sentence I 
cast mine eyes upon. I returned hastily to the 

f )lace where Alypius was sitting; for there 1 
lad placed the book of St. ihiul’s Epistles. I 
seizeu it, opened, and read what first stnick my 
eyes*. — ‘ Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife and 
envying *• hut put yc on the Lord desus Christ, 
and make uot provision for the tlesh, to fulfil 
the lusts thereof.’ ^or did 1 choose to read 
anything more, nor had I occasion. Imincdi- 
atel^q at tlie end of tliis sentence, all my doubts 
vanished. I closed the book, and, with a tran- 
quil countenance, gave it to Alypius. He 
begged to see what I had rc'ad. I showed him 
it, and ho read still further, ‘ Him that is weak 
in the faith receive ye;’ which ho applied to 
himself, as ho told me. With a placid serenity 
and composure, suitable to his character, in 


which he far excelled me, he joined with me in 
going to my mother, wlio now triumphed in the 
abundant answers given to her petitions. Thus 
didst thou turn her mourning into joy.” 

The morning star had risen in his heart, 
“desus hud conquered ; and the grand career of 
Angus! inc, the holiest of the fathers, thus com- 
menced. A passage of God’s word had kindled 
that glorious luminary, which was to enlighten 
tlio church for ten centuries; and whose beams 
gladden her even to tliis ])resent day. After 
thirfcy-ono years of revolt, of combats, of falls, 
of iiiisei’} — faith, life, (‘ternal peace, came to this 
erring stml ; a new da^^, an eternal day, came 
upon it.” ♦ 

The case of Augustino may bo loss to our 
purpose than others, but they all illustrate 
the importaiK'C of a diligent study of the Scrip- 
ture's. The entrance of God’s word giveth light. 
The Holy Scri])lur(‘s aro nhhi to make thee 
“ wise unto salvation.” You will not study them 
in vain. Let your reading for the present h(^ 
chioily in the jS"ew Testament, with the hook of 
Psalms. You will probably find it profitable to 
lake up one of th(j Gospels, say tm* Gospel of 
John, and read it continuously. In connexion 
with it, read some of the Epistles, say Philii)- 
j)lans, Hebrews, 1 J’etcr and 1 John; and then 
other portions, both of the New* Testament and 
the Old. A judicious commejitary. like that of 
Scott, or Henry, may bo of e.'ssential siTvice to 
you. And whetln'r you usis a commentary or 
not, the examination of parallel passages, as 
indii-ated in tlie reference Elides, w’ill throw a 
great deal of light on the sacred text, and 
present familiar truths to your mind in new* and 
engaging aspects. 

With the reading of the Scriptures, yon 
should have in hand some other suitable books. 
1 knoAv of none more appropriate than those 
mentioned in a formiT ciiaptcr. To these may 
be added, the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” “ Newton’s 
Ji(‘ttiTs,” Jay’s “iMoriiiiigandEveningExercises,” 
“ Baxter’s Call,” and his “ Saint’s l^-st,” Dr. J. 
AY. Ahixaiidcr’s “ Thoughts on Family AVorship,” 
James’s “ Anxious Inquirer,” Henry’s “Anxious 
Inquirer,” “Memoir of Dr. Gordon; or, tho 
Christian Philosopher triumphing ox^cr Death,” 
and the liv(‘s of Luther, Biinyan, Henry Martyn, 
AVilberforco, Hauiiah M ore, Alexander, Payson, 
Neff, M‘Ch(‘yne, and others of kindred character. 
Books of this sort will be almost certain to fix 
your attention : your mind Avill be kept in con- 
tact w ith religion ; and the more you read, the 
more will your feelings become enlisted in tho 
subject. 

G. Y ou can confide your views to some kind 
and judicious Christian friend — and with great 

^ Gaussen. 
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advantage. This is a point where many stumble. 
A sinful pride puts them upon conceding their 
thoupfhtfulnesa until they shall have become 
established in the hope of the gospel ; then they 
mean to lay aside all disguise. The too com- 
mon efiect of this is, to smother and destroy 
their seriousness altogether. You surely have 
some friend in whom you can trust — your pastor, 
if no one else ; and you could not gratify him 
more than by g<)iug to him on such an errand. 
Give him the opportunity, and he will explain 
many things which may perplex you. II 
point out your mistakes and dangers, lie will j 
sympathize with you in your trials and tempta- 
tions. And, although he can do nothing elfee- 
tual for you, but simply say, with John the 
Baptist, “ Behold the Lahb of God, which 

TAKETII AWAY THE SIX 01;’ THE WOULD !” yet lie 
may do this in such a way as shall, hy the 
Divine blessing, greatly help yon in finding the 
road to the cross. 

7. I wave various other points, to sa\ , in eon- 
clusioii, you can pray. Among the promises 
connected ■with praytT, iliat of the ypiril’s 
influences is pre-eminent. (See Luke ii. 13). 
As there is no blessing we so much need, so 
there is none which is so freely promised. Let 
this be your cncouragemout. The Holy Spirit 
can do for you all that you require. lie ean 
remove all your difilculties on points of doctrine. 
He can guide you into the truth. He ean resolve 
all your questions of duty. He ean preserve you 
from Bclf-deceptioii. lie ean awaken in your 
breast an iiigc'nuous sorrow for sin. He can 
take away yom* heart of stone, and giv(i you a 
heart of ilesh. He can unveil to yon the 
glorious character of the Bedeeiner, and lead 
you, a willing and joyful captive, to lus fe(‘t. 
He can transform you into a new creature in 
Christ Jesus, make you as holy as you have 
been corrupt, prepare you for heaven, and bring 
you there. Arc not these blessings worth lira} - 
mg for ?* 

ELIZABETH ERY. 

Strong in the spirit of conipassioinifti lore, ninl of fliaf 
charity that hopetlj nil things nml bolirvcth all things, she 
set herself earnestly and humbly fo that ai Juons nnd ]f\olf . ^ 
task, in which her cflbrts have Is-eii .so bingularlv blessed and 
efTectual ; and we becin to relie\o our own lieurts of tbcir 
shore of national gi'atitude, in tJius placing on her Mmjdc and 
modest brow that truly civic crown, which far outshines the 
laurels of conquest or the coronals of power ; and can only be 
outshone itself by those wreaths of imperishable glory w'hich 
await the champions of faith and charity in a higher state of 
escistonce.’' 

Most persons liave heard of Earlham Hall, yot 

* From *‘The Great Question ; or, Will you consider 
the subject of Personal licligiou ?” py Dr. Doiu-dmau. 
Published by the lloligious Ti'act Society. 


many of those to whom it is a familiar name 
have, we suspect, an inadequate idea of wbat 
not only England but tbe world owes to that 
old mansion. There passed the youth and tl\e 
inaturer years of Joseph John Gurney, whose 
career formed such a beautiful picture of “a 
good man’s life ” — an ornament nOt only to tho 
society of which he was a member, but yet more 
to that universal church whieli knows ]io dis- 
tinction of sect or creed, and who has been 
followed to his grave by tho love and esteem of 
all whose love and esteem are -worth the liaving 
Tliere was a strong impulse given to thoughts 
and feelings that never died in tlie heart of 
the groat and good Sir Eowell Buxton. In 
rc'counting his and^uo* debts to Earlham, it must 
i not be forgotten that thence he obtained tho 
love •which lightenc'd his toils, enhanced his 
pleasures, and helped to sweeten all that was» 
bil ter in the cup ol' life. And from its seclusion 
the snl)j(‘ct of Ihe following imperfect sketch 
went forth to act her hlessed part in the world. 

Elizabeth Guruey was born in 1780. She 
j was the third daughter of John Gumey, of 
Earlham, in the county of Norfolk. Her 
mother, a woman of superior mind, and of 
deeid(‘d religious character, dii'd when her 
youngest child was but an iulaut, leaving her 
husband and eleven children to mourn her loss. 
John Gurney was “a man of ready talent, of 
bright, discerning and, singularly waimi -hearted 
and afiectionate, very benevolent, and in mann(‘rs 
courteous and popular.” Though a member of 
the (Society of Eriends, he was not strict in any 
of his notions. His children Averc imprudently 
allowed mneli licence in association, amusement, 
etc. All of them highly endowed, both in mind 
and person, their society Avas generally courted; 
and among those Aviih Avhom they mingled Avere 
some Avliose influence AAas almost certain to 
be injurious, b('iug at once intellectual arid 
scc'ptieal. A cardess observer Avould, perhaps, 
have said that the happy, gifted, and affec- 
tionate family at Earlham “lived for the day of 
Aaiiity and pleasure.” Little could any have 
, Bn2q)oscd that in a fcAV years all of them Avould 
be led to their Saviour’s feet on earth, and some 
to his throne in heaven. 

Elizabeth Gumey AA'as a sensitive, loving, 
delicate, timid child. Klie A\as tAvelve at the 
time of her mother’s d('ath, aa liose place was, in 
part, Bup])lied to her by her two elder sisters, 
of Avhom the eldest was only seventeen. 

As she grew older, Elizabeth Gumey appears 
to have entered with zest into the pleasures and 
amusements of life; yet her journal proves that 
she was not satisfied. When she was seventeen, 
AYilliam Savery, an American minister of the 
Society of Eriends, visited Norwich. The seven 
sisters of Earlham sat in a row at meeting. 
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Soon ■\V'illiam Savery rose, and ^oke powerfully 
and impressively. Elizabeth (Jumey’s atten- 
tion became rivetted ; then she wept abundantly. 
Tbe next day the minister whose preaching had 
produced so great an effect on her, breakfasted 
at her father*8 house, and there expressed his 
belief that the vocation of the young, bright 
being before him was a high and important one. 
Erom that day a change came over her. Eor 
some time thtTc is a singular variety in the 
pursuits recorded in her diary. One entry tells 
us of an evening spent at Co vent Gai’den 
Theatre. Anotlier mentions licr attendance at 
a Eri ends’ meeting, when William Savery 
preached. Then we read of visits to a dying 
servant. A little later she plana a sabbath 
evening school for the poor children around her, 
of which she is the sole instructress, teaching 
seventy little pupils, and managing them with 
that admirable tact with which she was so 
largely gifted. 

During a journey with her father and sisters, 
she visited Colcbrook Dale, where she in<'t with 
some female ministers of the Society of Friends, 
and says : “ Deborah Darby then spoke ; what 
she said was excellent ; she addressed part of it 
to me. I only fear she says too much of what 
I am to be— a light to the blind, speech to the 
dumb, and feet to the lame : can it be ? She 
seems as if she thought I was to be a minister 
of Christ. Can I ever be one ? If I am obe- 
dient, I believe I shall.” 

Need we say how fully and literally this was 
fulfilled? By degrees w'e see the young disciple 
renouncing dancing, singing, and her gay attire, 
and assuming the dress and language of Ericuds. 
Whatever may bo thought of these peculiarities, 
their adoption by one so lovely and so youthful, 
when all her family disregarded them, shows a 
depth of conviction, singleness of purpose, and 
firmness of principle, rarely met witli in one of 
her age. 

On a summer evening, in the year 1800, 
Elizabeth Gurney collected her eighty-six school 
children, and took leave of them all ; and a few 
days after assumed the name by whi(?h sho wdU 
be known to succeeding generations, and became 
the wife of Joseph Fry. Her husband being a 
junior partner in the business in which be was 
engaged, resided in Mildred’s Court, in tlie city 
of London ; and there we sec the young wife 
endeavouring in her daily life to adorn the 
doctrine of God her Saviour. Her sensitive 
nature — which often caused her to feel too 
acutely for her happiness — shrunk from giving 
pain to others ; yet she desired, at whatever cost, 
to do her duty. The birth of her first child was 
a new source of delight and anxiety. Such a 
heart as hers, was pecmiarly aditpted for domestic 
joys; and \^e are not surpnsed to find her 


asking — “ What earthly pleasure is equal to the 
enjoyment of real unity with the nearest of ail 
ties, husband and children ?” 

Eor several years her life is a strictly private 
one. Children gather around lier ; the poor in 
theneighboiirhood of Pleshey (then her husband’s 
country residence) are thought of, pitied, and 
assisted ; and we see her carrying out the blessed 
injunction, to “ weep with them that weep, and re- 
joice w'ith them that do njoice.” Bhe records with 
deep feeling the marriage of many of the beloved 
ones at Earlham. With deeper feeling she 
speaks of them wlicn death had entered the 
precincts of that happy family circle. Her 
tender heart would have trembled had she fore- 
seen how many of thosti so inexpressibly dear to 
her w ere to bo laid in the grave before her. She 
was tasting tlic beginning of sorrow’s. 

In 1811 she was aekiiowl edged a minister in 
the Society of Friends. Whatever view some 
may be inclined to take of tbe ])reac]iing of 
women in the abstract, none can be insensible to 
the power with which the words of Elizabeth 
Fry often fell on ilic Iiearts of those w’ho heard 
her, comforting those who mourned, and melting 
into tears those who were hardened in sin. 

In 1813 sho paid Ikt first visit to Newgate. The 
condition of the female prisoners there — tried and 
untried assc'mblcd together, w ithout any employ- 
ment, op(‘nly drinking spirits, and in an utterly 
lawless state — could not but make a strong im- 
pression on her mind. She never forgot w^hat 
she had seen, but it was not until nearly four 
years later that she commenced the work with 
which her name will be indissolubly associated. 
Those four years were, to a great extent, years 
of suffering — marked by severe illness, the death 
of a beloved brother, ot a valued friend, diminu- 
tion of property, and the loss of a darling child 
who bore her owm name, and more resembled hep 
than any of lier otlier children. It is very 
touching to see how lier deep grief is chastened 
by submission in tliis hitherto untried bereave- 
ment; in the midst of her sorrow, fteling 
thankful that one so precious should be taken 
from the many certain and possible ills of life by 
the w isdom and love of Him who bade the little 
children come unto him. Sho quickly endea- 
voured to resume her usual occupations, while tbe 
mother’s heart was turning with sad and yearning 
tenderness to that little grave, consoled, nowever, 
by the belief that licr darling was not there. 

In 1814 she again went to the prisoners at 
Newgate. “ They were of the lowest sort, the 
very scum both of the town and country ; filthy 
in their persons, disgusting in their habits, and 
ignorant, not only of religious truth, but of the 
most familiar duties of common life.” Many 
would have thought it contamination for any, 
but especudly for a woman, refined and delicate, 
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to be exposed to tbe company of sucli as these, 
but “to the pure all things are pure;’* and a 
woman’s pleading will ever be most effectual 
with the degraded of her own sex. 

On this second occasion Elizabeth Ery was, 
by her own desire, left alone with the prisoners 
for some hours ; she read to them the parable 
of the lord of the vineyard, and made some re- 
marks on the eleventh hour, and on Christ 
having come to save sinners. Some of her 
hearers inquired who Christ was ! others thought 
it was too late to repent. She proposed cs- 
tabliehing a school for the children who were 
there with their mothers. This was acceded to 
with tears of joy. She left it to them to select 
a school-mistress from among themselves. Their 
choice fell on a young woman who proved her- 
self eminently qualified for tlie office. A few 
ladies gradually united with Elizabeth Pry in 
her work of mercy. They thought that “ some 
of the existing evils could be remedied by proper 
regulations,” but the reformation of the criminals 
themselves seemed, at first, too much to expect. 
But when these devoted women saw what a 
change they had already wrought, and became 
conscious of their influence over the minds of 
the poor prisoners, they were convinced that 
more might be done. In carrying out tlie plans 
on which they now determined, they met with 
great discouragement from many of their own 
friends, and also from the prison ofificnals. The 
old argument — as old as sin and indolence, 
advanced so often against attempted improve- 
ment — that it is impracticable, was used in this 
instance with some show of reason. But what 
Elizabeth Fry believed to be her duty, nothing 
could dissuade lier from endeavouring to ac- 
complish. She w^ent on 

** Fighting her way — the way that angels fight 
With powers of darkness — to lot in tlie light.'* 


THE LAST SHILLING LOST. 

A TRUE NARRATIVE. 

It was a cold dismal-looking morning in the 
month of November, the winter had set in early, 
and the usually thronged streets of Liverpool 
were not yet overflowing with the moving mass 
of men of business and men of labour, which, at 
a late hour of the day, might have relieved the 
we of a looker-on, by the variety presented. 
The quiet of this great commercial town has 
always a something melancholic in it, arising 
from the association of ideas ; its recent bustle, 
and recommencing hum, riving to the inter- 
mediate and brief pause of temporary dulness. 
some va^e and indefinable connexion wdth mo 
ments between the successive shocks of an 
earthquake, or the loud bowlings of the storm 


ben the sullen interval only silently announces 

be approach of additional violence. Mrs. S 

vent to the window, looked out, sighed, and 
again sat down. The Bible was open before 
her ; she had been reading in it, but there was a 
•estlessness about her feelings which prevented 
ler deriving all the consolation she otherwise 
night have done from the sacred page. Two 
jhildren stood beside lier, one six years old, the 
5ther four. “ Mamma,” said the eldest, “ James 
md I are very hungry, do let us have breakfast 
soon.” “ I caimot, my dear boy,” she replied, 
‘till you have brought me some little things 
Vom the next street ; and I have been watching 
die weatlu'i’ all this time, that you might not go 
out till the rain had ceased. It is now clearer ; 
put on your cap, and hold fast the money I now 
jive you, till you reach the shop. It is my last 
shillmg.” 

Little Francis liked very much to run 
namma’s errand. He was an affectionate, 
lively child, and contrived to find amusement 
wherever ho went, without losing much time 
or forgetting any of his commissions. But he 
had one little trick which, had he known how 
rude and disagreeable it is, lie would never have 
practised. "Whenever he was running alone, he 
would draw a small stick along the iron paling 
of the areas as ho passed, just to have the pleasure 
of hearing the hopping of his stick, and the 
wangiiig vibrations of the metal: on this 
)ccasion he forgot his stick, and ran off promptly, 
promising to bo careful and expeditious. He 
passed one largo house, then another, wishing he 
had his wooden companion ; tried his naked 
hand on the iron rails, slirunk from the cold, and 
then applied the edge of the shilling. Alas ! alas I 
It pitched with force and rapidity into the area 
below, and disappeared. The house was without 
a tenant ; no search could he made, and poor 
little Francis turned deadly pale, as it struck on 
his heart that his mamma’s last shilling was lost ! 

There is no sight under heaven so interesting 
as a Christian in calamity. Nothing proves so 
convincingly the value of religion as the aids it 
supplies when waves and storms go over the 

head. Mrs. S had long known the gospel 

of Christ to be the power of God unto salva- 
tion. In early youth she had become a par- 
taker of that precious faith by which, \nth- 
ont the deeds of the law, we are ^ justified 
freely through the redemption that is in Christ. 
Her family had been highly respectable, her 

S ects in life bright and prosperous, her 
intellectual and cultivated ; but when she 
decided to choose with Maiy “ that better part,” 
everything else became tributary and of minor 
importance. The first of her kindred to receive 
“ the truth in the love thereof,” she “ behaved 
herself wisely in a perfect way;” and by her 
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conciliating yet devotional spirit — by ber 
riub'ni yet exemplary conduct— by her speech 
eing “always with grace,” as well as “seasoned 
with salt/* she was made instrumental in win- 
ning most of them to walk in “ wisdom’s ways,” 
AA'hich “ arc pleasantness,” and in “ her paths,” 
which “ are peace.” 

But after years brought affliction to purity 
the gold. Through many a lurnace of this kind 
had she passed ; still she maintained licr integrit}^ 
lost nothing save dross, and sweetly shone 
with light reflected in successive nights of sorrow. 
Her husband feared God, but ho liad embarked 
a large capital in an unsuccessful business, 
became a bankrupt, gjive up everything to his 
creditors, and was at tin; period when my little 
tale commences in a distant land, struggling 
with adversity, and remitting from time to time 
all he could earn to his beloved wife and ehildreii. 
Ho had left her in lodgings in Liverpool, six 
months before, with four children: now two of 
them “were not,’” for God had taken them. 
In rapid succession they were consigned to the 
grave — taken from the evil to come. And 
when the bereaved mother hiul paid tlie d<x-tor’s 
bill and funeral expenses, she found herself 
possessed of so very little means of supjiort, that 
nothing but the most rigid (‘couoniy could makt‘ 
it sufflcieiit to satisfy their urgt'ut wants till 
the morning to wliicli I have adverted. 

JSlie had oaten little for some preceding d.'iy.s. 
The dear boys liad just enough of bn'ud and 
milk to keep them unconiplaiiiiug during the 
day before, and a small portion which tliey 
insisted mamma must eat, liad bt'eii by her 
secretly abstracted and carefully kept, almost 
as by presentiment, till morning. 

Lrancis entered. “ Oh ! mamma, wliat shall 
we do? 1 have lost the shilling.” He burst 
into tears, and w^as violently agitated, “ My 
child,” said his mother, clasping him to her 
heart, “ weep not •, the Jjord will provide.” JSlie 
placed him and liis brother at their little labk', 
produced the crust of bread and cu]) of milk, 
and drying the eyes of poor Erancis, and kmsing 
the cheek of little James, slio retired to her 
bedroom, and carefully locked the dooi’ inside. 

Header! art thou tauglit of God to pray? 
Then may thy eye penetrate the hallowed seclu- 
sion of that chamber — thy gaze rest on that 
Christian mother— thy heart imagine her stiul- 
engrossing engagement. ISlio had a friend, aiul 
there she went to meet him ; that friend w'as 
ever “ swift to hear” — strong to deliver — ^gocjd 
to redeem — “mighty to save.” “In six 
troubles” he had b^n with her, nor did ho 
forsake her in “ the seventh.” Mark her 
clasped lumds — her bended knees — her look of 
humble, confiding, grateful adoration. She 
pleads tiie promises, and recounts how often 


they liad been already fulfllled. “ Let not my 
Lord be angry ; 1 will speak again ; deliver my 
children from perishing — send us help, and that 
speedily, for we are cast upon thee.** Such 
was the prayer of one of the Saviour’s followers, 
as like Jacob she wrestled, and like him also 
prevailed. 11 (T petition was granted ; and, as in 
the case of Solomou, more than she asked was 
given. Her soul avus filled with “joy unspeak- 
able.” No ])ain w'jis felt — no grief endured — 
all W'as a d(‘lightful conviction that God was 
for her, and would, in due season, make a 
“way of escape;” and till then, enable her to 
hear up, and “go forwai’d.” A loud knocking 
at the door at length aroused her. “ Madam,” 
cried the mistress of the house, “ do come dowm 
stairs immediately ; hero is the strangest sailor- 
man 1 ever set my eyes on. lie has got a book 
for yon, and he won’t give' it to no one till as 
liovv he secs yourself, just as if 1 could not carry 
the hook without soiling it. He says he pro- 
mised to give it to you, and he’ll do it — that he 
will ; ami 1 may kee]) my sixpence, he’s no 
porter. 1 wonder a man that swe.ars as hard as 
he docs, nuilvcs such a fuss about telling a bit of 

a lie.” Mrs. !S went to the sailor, received 

llie book, and, on o])ening it, found inside a 
loiter from lier Inisbaiid, giving hopes of a per- 
iiuuient provision, and enclosing live pounds for 
the pi\‘sent I'vigeney. 

Header ! trust in the Lord, and do good ; so 
slialt thou dwc‘ll in tin* land, and v(‘rily thou 
shal t be led. I’salm x xx\ ii . 11 . M any ])cr8ons are 
apt to suppose that great things alone ai’e proper 
to be inentioiK'd in pruycT. Such a supposi- 
tion is no less iin])biloso|)liical than unscriptural. 
Great and little arc relative terms; and small 
links often bind together important events. In 
the present instance, the loss of the widow’s 
shilling tbreatemal to be as serious a calamity 
to her as tlu' loss of a banknote could liave been 
to aimtber; tluTc' is no want too small to bo 
poured into our Imavtmly Lather’s ear. 


]iIliLE QUESTIONS. 

1.00. "UTvs uny cumnnunl given to the children of Israel 
as tc ilicir treutmont of idoJKti'ous pictureni 

l.'il Whot (Inscription of chai-ucter ia eouiparcd in 
Scripture to :i wave of the ae.a'^ 

1.52. What chanictiT, as dcBcrihod by God himself, 
would prcaeiit an eminent couti-ast to this'^ 

1.1. ;. What procious Scripture truths are npoeially 
brought before our notice by the words, oitlier pi'ehxed 
or added, It is a faithful Raying 

1.j 4. Wliat is the gi'eat instrument employed by the 
Spirit of God in man’s regeneration! Prove it. 

What does St. Paul say us to the character of 
God'a law ? 

1 50. What scriptural examples can you point out of 
faithful servants? 

157. -What was Balaam’s wish respeetitig hit «wn 
deaUi? WttsAt fulfilled? 




AUNT CLAKA’S STORY: 


LOVE OME ANOTHER. 


w ‘'For many days after tliin, little Bertie liovcrotl 

between life and death ; but at length tJje phyaieianw de- 
clared that, with the blessing of God upf)n very careful 
nuTsing, recovery might be possible. For tlie first week, 
Ernest regpilarly brought me a message from Mrs. Graeme 
as to his brother’s state, as he jtas'jod to scli«)ol, ami l.itcr 
in the day 1 was accustomcjl to bike liim .soim' account 
from home; for the heai-t of the aftectiunatc boy seemed 
wrung with grief at being separated from his mother, 
and at his banisliment from Bertie’s sick room, 
though he dutifull}' subtnitted to tlm gr(‘at trial. Never 
shall I forgot the rush of grateful joy with which he told 
me that the doctors had pronouuce<l dailing Bertie out of 
present danger, and that they hoped he would now get 
well. After this, for some time, Bertie seemed gradually 
to improve, and Ernest was again allowed to return home 
at noun, as before. 

“ One day Ernest brought mo a note from Mrs. Gmeme, 
requesting me to call in the afternoon, if po.^bihlc, as 
Bertie was anxious to see me. Dcjir child ! he could not 
long more earnoBtly to see mo than 1 desired to look once 
more upon him. Though jiropared to find a great alti'ra- 
tiou in hia looks, his changed a]>])eju‘auce shocked me 
very much. He lay njiou tlio sofa, supported by pillows, 
seemingly unable to move; bis boantiful golden curls had 
been cut oiT, his sweet i,.ce W'ns very, very ]iale, and he 
was wasted to a shadow. Ilu woloomed me with a faint 
smile, for the. oxcriinu of spi’aking si'cim d too much for 
his exhausted .strength. Ernest sat beside him, striving 


least, equally happy. Ernest is an excellent and most 
untiring uur.se* he .sits lieside him, hour after hour, 
tolling him Bible stones, showing him pictures, feeding 
him — for Bertie will take nothing but tiom his brother’s 
hand — soothing his weariness by singing sweet hymns; 
even when he sleep.s Ernest will not leave him, for fear 
I'.ertie should wako lUid miss him; at any hour of the 
night, too, Ernest will cheei fully rise, if called by his 
brother, and never complain at any exertion. My only 
fear is that my dear boy will injure his o^vn liealth; for 
though he submits without a word to every wish of mine, 
I sec how gre.T.t is the trial to liim to leave hia brother 
for a moment.’ 

“ I looked at Ernest as she spoke, and noticed, for the 
first time, a change in his appe.n ranee, which I wondered 
had never stnick me before. He bad lost his colour, his 
face liad grown thin and sharp, and his eyes looked heavy. 
All this 1 thought might be easily accounted for by tbe 
gi'cMt anxiety be hud buftered since his brother’s iUness, 
and w'aa certainly nothing to cause uneasiness, and Imade 
no ob.servation to alarm my friend. 

“ When 1 look my leave, little Bertie whispered, as I 
bent down to ki'^s his pale forehead, ‘Come again veiy 
soon; come ever} day.’ 

‘ Yc.s, my darling,’ I said, ‘I will come and sit with 
you •u'henevrr you like.’ 

“ And I <hd go every day, if only for a few minutes, 
for 1 became dcejilv interested in wati-hiug the recovery 
of tlie 8\vi‘otc.''t child 1 bad ('ver knovra. But, alas! wo 
watched in vain; the spriinr f’o\ver.s blo.'-'sonied and faded, 
but !i<» glow of health revisited the cheek of the little 
sufErer — no strength returned to hia acluug limbs. It 
became c\ ident that the injviry was far mure serious than 
h.id been at ill’s! supposed; ami, as xnontb after month 
glided away, and one remedy after another was laid luside 


to amuse him with tlie novvens, and hooks, and pictures, 
with which the couch of tlie little suiTeror was strewed. 
The sick boy seemed grateful for the kindne.ss, tbougli 
evidently too ill to be amused; but bo kept Erue.'ji’s 
hand locked in his, uiul g.a/ed ujnm him Avith such a 
sweet wistful look tJiat. the eyes of the elder brother often 
swam W’itli tears, whieli be coneealed by biiryiug his face 
in tbe eusbious that sujiported Bei tie's Jiead. My friend 
and I convci’sod ap.irt, ami I lisUnied with the deepest 
interest to the account she gave of Erue.st’s admirablo 
behaviour. 

“'Since poor little Biu'tic has kunwm us again,’ sho 
said, ‘he cannot boar his br<ither out of bis sight; it is 
well that the vacation is commeneing ; but, were it not 
so, I must keep Ernest at home now, for Dr. H. says 
that the least excitement may prove most dangi’i’ous to 
ikirtie, and that every desire must be gratified, at what- 
ever cost. If he awakes from sleej) and misses F.iTiost, he 
weeps so violently that I am quite al.irmed. Only yes- 
terday, he cried himself into a stupor, and Dr.' H. 
coming in, declared that if it hapjicned again, be would 
not answer for the consequences; that there was nothing 
to be feared in letting the brothers be togetlier as much 
as possible, but everything to be dreaded from excite- 
ment and agitation, which would bring on a relapse, from j 
which he could not promise recovery. On hearing this, I 
I determined to gratify both my dear boys, and if Ernest | 
cannot find words to express his joy, littlo '^rtie is, at I 


as useless, and the physicians confessed that the ca.so was 
one w’hich Viahied their skill, cither to understand or to 
heal, then hope began indcod to droop Day after day 
hiH poor mamma w.itehi'il beside him, trying to cheat 
ber.-»clf into the belief lb.it .some trifling amendment of 
.‘symptoms might be detected, often so trifling indeed as 
to bo visible to no eye but heas. But this coidd not last 
long; absce.'^se.s began to form on the injui’ed parts, and 
cl.iy.s and nights of agony succeeded, on which I could 
not boar to <lwell, or you to hear of. And did Plrnost 
gri»w weary of hi.s ta-^k of love? Oh no; whenever I 
went, he wa-^ always at his post, sometime.^ bathing his 
.«ick brother’s aching forehead, sometimes trying to hush 
his moans of suffering by every fond endearment in hia 
})ower, the large tears silently rolling over Lis face he 
witnes.sed the anguish he had no power to relievo. 

“ No prospect of pleasure, no eutreaties, could win him 
from Bertie’s side. ‘ How could 1 he happy, and Bertie 
lying here?’ was always his reply. * No, floor mamma, 
do not let them ask mo;’ ho wf)uld often say with tears; 
and his mother, seeing bow much it distressed him, at 
length ceased to urge the matter. 

“I’lniest seemed to become all at once aware of the 
liojfplessneas of his brother 's state, though We scai’cely 
knew how, for not a word approaching the subject was 
ever breathed in lus presence ; but his quick eye detected 
the sudden decline of strength, and every other sod 
symptom of approaching death. 
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** One day, he came to mo in teara: 'Oh, Miss Sin- 
ter, dear J^rtie’s so very ill ; nothing seems to make 
him better; do you think he will die T ’ 

'My darling Jlimest,' I said, *I hope not; we must 
pray to God to spare him, and perhaps he will hear our 
prayers ; but if God shoxild be pleased to take him to 
heaven, do you not think he would be much happier tlxau 
suffering so dreadfully as he does in this world?^ 

*' ‘ Oh, yes, I’m sure Bertie will go to heaven, for he 
loves Jesus Christ, and prays to him very often to wash 
away hia sins, and to make him good and patient. And 
oh, Miss Sinclair, he is so changed, so different to what he 
was at fimt; he is never cross now, but so mild and 
gentle, so sorry to give trouble, and mamma says she 
does hope that God has given him his own new nature, 
and is making him ready to go to lieaven very soon; but 
oh, I could not bear to see him die and Ernest shud- 
dered as ho spoke. 

*“It is not dying, my own dear Ernest,’ I said, 
as I drew him closer to my side, ‘ it is only sleej)ing in 
Jesus; and think how very soon we shall go too. Ah, wo 
little know how soon the call may come to any of us.’ 

" He started and murmm-ed, ‘ Ah ! perhaps to me fir.st.’ 

“ Thc.'^o woi’ds, and the tone in whiclj they were 
spoken, startled me, though I thought it best to take no 
notice; and, but for what afterwai’da occurred, should 
very likely have never thought of them again ; and xilter 
a little more soothing conversation, I went away. 

"A slight illness confined mo to the house for some 
days, and before I was again able to go out, I heard that 
Ernest had caught the scarlet fever, but that happily the 
disorder was of a very mild descriptiou, luid that ho wa.s 
doing exceedingly well. The accounts wliich I daily 
received, through my medical attendant, who had also 
charge of Ernest's ease, woi*o all favourable; and, at 
the end of a fortnight, when I was able to leave town for 
change of air, he was supposed to be nearly recovered. 

1 was most anxious to see him, but feeling that it would 
be scarcely right in my weak state to expose myself to 
the danger of infection, I left without doing so. I was 
absent little more than a month, and immediately on ruy 
return I hastened to my friend’s house to inquire for him; 
but how inexpi’essibly was 1 shocked to lejirn that on 
the very day I had left, Ernest had caught a violent cold, 
which had settled on his lungs, and so rapid had been the 
progress of disease, that his life was now scarcely expected 
from day to day. You may think, dear children, 
how grieved I was to hear these sad, sad tidings. His 
poor mamma wept bitterly as she said, ' Will you see 
ixim? he heus been longing for you.’ I followed her up 
stairs into her dressing-i'oom, and there, seated in a large 
easy chair, beside the fire, and supported by pillows, I 
found my lovely favourite. He smiled sweetly as I 
placed myself at his side and took his little wasted hand, 
which was burning with the fever that wsus rapidly con- 
suming his whole frame. Two bright spots glowed on 
his chedcB, and his eyes sparkled like stars; his breathing 
was very quick and difficult, and. every now and then, a 
fearful cough shook him from head to foot. 

** * Dear Ernest,’ I siiid, ‘ I am grieved to find you so 
ill ; how do you feel now? ’ 

"‘Happy, very liappy,’ he whispered; ‘I’m going 
home to be with Jesus; dear Miss Sinclair, you were 
right in saying that perhaps my call would be first; but, 
oh, he won’t be long — look at him.’ 

"My eye followed the direction of his glance, and I 
observed for the first time little Bertie, who lay upon the 
sofa in a tranquil slumber. My friend told mo that since 
Ernest’s illness he had rather improved, and that he had 
borne the separation frmn his brother better than they had 
feared ; but he too was changed since I had last seen him, 
and 1 felt doubtful which little brother would welcome 
the other to the heavenly shore. 

** I did not stay long, for I saw that the excitement of my 


visit was too much for deal’ Ernest’s exhausted strength; 
1 therefore went away, promising to call the first tiling 
the next day. But scarcely was I dreiwed on the follow- 
ing morning, when a note was put into my hands from 
Mrs. Graeme, telling me that at midnight the spirit of her 
precious child had passed away to the bosom of his 
lledeemer; ho had expired in her arms; his last words, 
uttered with a smile of heavenly joy, being ‘ now I am 
going to Jesus.’ Sweet child! how little did I think 
when 1 parted from him the day before that I had looked 
upon him for the last time in life. When I called 
again, he lay dressed for the grave, calm and beautiful, 
in his last long sleep. Every ti’ace of eartldy suffering 
had left his features, and at first 1 could scarcely realize 
that it was indeed death that 1 giized upon; and it was 
not till I touched tbe icy brow that 1 could believe our 
Ernest was sleeping, never more to waken, till the sum- 
mons of the rcsun-(“ct.ion morning. 

" Poor little I’ertie was exceedingly ill, and it was 
feared ho would soon follow the brother whom he had 
loved so well, and whose place could never bo supplied. 
This fear was indeed too surely realized, and before 
Ernest’s precious remains enuld be laid to rest, the 
rejoicing spirit of little Bertie had joined his glorified 
brother in that happy world where all tears are wiped 
away, and where partings can never be. Their coffins 
were jdaced side by side, beneath the turf and flowers in 
the green old churchyard, and many a time have I stood 
to read again and again the simple text which Ernest had 
chosen for little Bertie, ‘ He shall gather the lambs with 
his arm, and ciury them in his bosom;' also the one 
which he had begged might be his own, ‘ 1 know that my 
Kedoemer liveth.’ 

" Much ns I gi’ievcd for their early death, and deeply 
as I sympathized with their mother’s agony, on being 
called to part with both her ti’oasures in one short week, 

I could not desiie to call them back from the care of tbe 
Good Shepherd, who had been pleased thus safe and 
edrly to house them in liis fold above.” 

Florence and I'lllcn, on hearing this affecting recital, 
wore in tears. "Oh! Aunt Clara,” exclaimed Florence, 
" what a sad, sad story ! I did not think both would die ; 
how could their poor mamma live without either of 
them*” 

"Did little Beriic die of grief at Ernest’s loss?” asked 
Ellen. 

" His death was probably hastened by it, my love ; 
but he could not have livod many months, and it was 
mercifully ordered tlmt ho should not be detained to 
Languish longer in hopeless suffering. And now, tell me, 
my dears, do not you think that these little brothers 
were made happier by tlio love vrhich they felt for each 
other? ” 

"Oh yes, Aunt Clara,” said Florence, " I will try to be 
kinder to lillen for the future. I am very sorry that I 
tore her book, ” she added with a deep blush ; “ but I have 
ten shillings at home, that grandpapa gave me, and she 
shall have it all to buy another.” 

Aunt Clara kissed her. Tliat is right, my love ; I 
am sure EUeu has forgiven you ; but you must not for- 
get that unkinduess and passion are great sins in the 
sight of a God of love; you must ask him, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake, to pardon you and to give you his own 
good Spirit to make you a gentle holy child.” 

" 1 will. Aunt Clara; will you ask Ellen to kiss me?” 
Ellen did not wait to be asked; she spra^ from her 
aunt’s lap, throwing her arms round her sister’s neck, 
and embraced her with hearty good-will. The tears 
stood in Florence’s eyes, and she looked humbled and 
sorry. 

"Come, now,” said Aunt Clara, taking a hand of 
each, "we will put this unfortunate book away, and then 
ou shall come and gather the currants for little Alice 
efore the sun grows too warm to be out of doors*” 
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THE TOBOLSK SCHOOL. 

PART III. 

JtTLT, 1714, saw further changes introduced 
into the Tobolsk school. Many parents had 
expressed a strong y^ish that von Wreech 
would allow their children to board with him. 
Believing he could thus more effectively watch 
over the development of their characters, and 
** confiding in the Lord,*' says he, “ I consented 
thermo, idthough apartment was far from 
spacious, and I wm lam, not only to put up with 
it in common with an old non-commissioned 
officer and his eight children, (who all slept in 
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it,) but had, moreover, no other localiiy for 
either cooking or teaching in, while, into the 
bargain, it was generally i^ed with vapour and 
steam, my landlord being by trade a soap-boiler. 
But this habitation was available only for the 
summer ; and so, when winter returned, per- 
plexity and distress rose to the utmost he^ht. 
There was no money to be had; at 1^, 
however, with much difficulty, two roubles were 
^thered together, by means of whidh an ad- 
joining room was hired as schoolroom, while the 
old ^artment was retained ibr the menage. 

“In this,” continued von Wreech, “my old 
comrade, the regimental quartermaster, remained ; 

Pbicb Owb Prastr, 
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while I removed, with the scholars and servants, 
into our new quaere, and soon expmienced 
Good’s ipedal hlesaing on our work in a degree 
tmkuon^n hef^Etre; for the ch^dren evinced an 
ardent desire to retain and practise what they 
were taught from God’s word, and that both in 
and out of school hours.** 

But this very seriousness of the young folks, 
and especially the circumstance that one of them 
addressed, in 'v^Titing, an urgent (and, as it 
proved, a successful one) remonstrance to his 
father, whom he had seen drunk, excited the 
wrathful tongues of some envious “ busybodies,’* 
who circulated evil repoi ts of the school, even 
hinting that false doctrine was taught in it. 
To escape these calumnious reproaches, von 
Wreech urged the giving over the inspection and 
oversight of the school to the regimental 
chaplain Laurans; and the examination which 
was immediately held by this good man so 
entirely disproved every injurious accusation, as 
effectually to stop the mouths of the gain- 
sayers. 

A new teacher was at this time engaged, a 
lieutenant in the Swedish servi(;e, (and of course 
a prisoner,) who undertook to give instruction in 
the Latin tongue ; and from thenceforth Russian 
boys, who desired it, were admitted as scholars. 

But a heavy and unlooked-for blow soon fell 
on the hopeful undertaking ! In a fire which 
laid waste the greater part of Tobolsk, the 
school-room was burned down and the children 
dispersed; three iody finding, along with the 
teachers, 9 ^ asylum with one of the prisoners, a 
captain of dragoons, in whose dwelling the daily 
lessons were in some measure continued. In 
this time of trial von Wreech and his associates 
were wontofully strengthened by the opportune 
arrival ef a present from Halle, consisting of 
48 Bibl^ 100 Testaments, 50 hymn'books, and 
600 smaller religious publications. Christian 
friends in Moscow s<*-iit also a gift of Bibles and 
other books, together with 500 roubles in money. 
But von Wreech was too liberal-minded to 
retain more than a moderate shai’o of this money 
for the school, and distributed the remainder 
amon^ the Swedish captives scattered over 
Sdbem* New courage, however, sprang up in 
the breasts of those engaged in the work ; and 
the aehjool wm recommenced in a hay-loft, which 
some eSuristj^ friends gave up for this use. 
But bmg dnven even from this poor refuge by 
rain, the hopes of the undert^ers sunk bo 
low aa to tempt them to an entire relinquish- 
ment of their labours. While in this state of 
4espondency, von Wreech’s faith received new 
by oiae of the boys coming to him and 
entreating him, with tears, not to cast them off! 
The oecurrenee stimulated some friends to the 
of twenty-five roubles on loan, with 


which sum one of them travelled into the counW 
to purchase the materiahi of ai^ old bouse, whicn 
was being puHed down. The purchase 
made ; but the faith of those interested in the 
intended erection of a school-house was destined 
to a new and severe trial, for the purchased 
wood had to be floated down the Tobol as far as 
the city, and on reaching that spot the stream 
suddenly carried it onward, and it was not 
without considerable expense recovered and 
brought back to its destination. 

Precisely at this trying juncture, however, 
news reached the little hand of believers, through 
Colonel von Isendorf, that another collection of 
three hundred roubles had just been sent off 
from Moscow for the use of the prisoners in 
Tobolsk ; and as all the friends of the school 
among them volunteered to relinquish their 
individual shares in its favour, the site was 
bought, the building of the schoolhouse com- 
menced, and, after many trials and difficulties, 
completed, so that it could be occupied in 
October, 1715. 

At that time the institution comprised no less 
than twenty -throe persons ; but it was on the 
very same da^ increased to twenty-four, by the 
admission ot Johann Habermann, a Finland 
tlieologian, whom poverty had reduced to the 
necessity of engaging himself as servant to a 
Swedish officer, and who in that capacity had 
been taken prisoner along with his master, and 
carried, with him, into the Siberian captivity. 
His piety recommended his adoption into the 
num^r of teachers, and he was that time 
inducted into the office of Latin tutor. 

“ About this period,” writes von Wreech, in 
his diary, “the necessities of the school were 
very great, because the building had cost much 
more than was calculated on; and what was 
worse, we had so entirely exhausted onr credit, 
that there was little hope of obtaining further 
advances from any quarter. The teachers were, 
therefore*, coinpellcd to apply for assistance to 
the parents of the scholars, who had in most 
instances hitherto received both board and 
instruction gratis. Many promised a subscrip- 
tion; but the performance lagged sadly, and 
S(jmo even let lall a hint that the only remedy 
they could apply was to remove their children 
from school. “ But this grievous alternative,** 
says von Wreech, “ the mercy of onr gracious 
God did not suffer to be j’esorted to, for he sent 
us help at our utmost need ; so that, although 
the majority of the parents remained debtors for 
the school money, yet, praise to his name I the 
poor children continued with us.** 

The end of 1716 saw the completion of the 
outbuildings connected with the school-house, to 
the no smail wonder and disappointment of the 
systematic opposers of the great and good work. 
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Bat evil speaking and disheartening prognostics 
continued to be me in Tobolsk, (notwithstanding 
the completion of what had been so often 
pronounced impracticable,) more especially when 
the creditors became pressing, and the small 
incomings were barely sufficient to meet the 
d^v, unavoidable outgoings. Then was ex- 
perienced in Tobolsk what many a house of 
refuge sees in our own day, viz., times of great 
tribulation, perplexity, and almost despair. But 
those times of trial drove them to prayer, and they 
were invariably followed, sooner or later, by times 
of refreshing from the presence of the Lord, and 
by evidences that he can work by the weakest as 
well as by the strongest instrument. Servants 
brought their savings. Erom far distant places 
there arrived contributions ; and even from Halle 
there came the good tidings that a pious student 
(of Prankfort-on-Maine) named Lange, had 
bequeathed five hundred gulden to the Tobolsk 
school. 

But although all building debts were by these 
means gradually canijcllcd, they had never any 
fund in hand, and tlius the daily recurring 
expenses of the establishment compelled the 
constant incurring of new debts. At the same 
time the admirable regulations of the school, and 
the pains bestowed on the mental culture?, moral 
development, and bodily well arc of the children, 
induced constant new applications for admission ; 
and, as matter of course, an increase of scholars 
necessitated a proportionate addition to the 
number of teachers, who were easily found 
among the prisoners, but whose support, though 
without salary, was no inconsiderable burden. 

In this way, at the close of 1715, the institu- 
tion counted lifty-livo inmates, thirty of whom 
were in the house. Old persons of both sexes, 
whose education had been wliolly neglected m 
youth, frequently begged permission to attend 
the instruction given to young children, w'hile 
the sick and infirm were often received for a 
time, to he both fed and tended within the walls 
of the school-house ! And for all this there was 
no regular income, no stipulated aid, no invested 
capital, to fall back upon ! But they had that 
umailmg security, “ He that giveth to the poor 
leudeth to the Lord !” And he from whom the 
oung lions get their food, and by whom the 
irds of the afr are sustained, never disap- 
pointed thefr faith, or put their trust to shame. 

'In the diary for 1717 there occurs the follow- 
ing remarkable statement; “On the 14th of 
January, an officer who found it quite impossible 
to retain his s^ant about him, on accoxmt of 
the man*B flagitious conduct, obtained leave to 
send him to the school,^ on engaging to pay a 
certain sum for his board ; it was not long 
before von Wreech had the happiness to perceive 
that the word of God wjw beginning to make a 


powerful impression on the wretched man, on 
whose whole temper and behaviour a gradual 
but thorough and abiding chan^ was effected, 
to the delight of his spiritual mthers, and the 
astonishment of those who had known Mm in his 
unconverted state. 

The spirit which pervaded the children gener- 
ally was also very remarkable at this period ; so 
that, for example, when the report of an ap- 
proaching peace between Bussia and Sweden was 
circulated in the school, many of the scholars 
hurst into tears ; and on being asked by their 
teachers the cause of their sorrow, they replied, 
they knew well that if peace came, the school 
would necessarily be broken up, and they felt 
themselves too little grounded as yet in the 
doctrines of salvation, to hope that they should 
be able to withstand the world’s temptations, 
should they now be turned adrift upon it, and 
separated from their beloved teachers. 

As the number of sick and infirm who sought 
admission into the school establishment increased 
from day to day, it was thought indispensable to 
have a bath room ; and when this too proved 
insufficient, an entire house for reception and at- 
tendance of the sick. IVo suitable hospital 
attendants having been found among the pri- 
soners, they were regularly installed in their 
onerous post, while the teachers and well-wishcrB 
of the institution pledged themselves to an 
alternate tisiting of the patients, not only to su- 
perintend their bodily state, but to administer 
comfort and admonition to their souls. 

Diet, simples, and house •vmedies (which are 
familiarly known and practised in most localities) 
were chiefly resorted to at first in the Tobolss 
hospital; but, after a time, their generous friend 
Jfraiicke sent them a liberal supply of medicines 
from the dispensary of the Halle orphan-house ; 
and the influence which the Christian spirit 
reigning throughout all departments of the 
institution exercised on the patients, was found 
to eflect wonderful transformations on the 
sick, who generally received a soul as well as a 
bodily cure. A very remarkable instance of this 
is recorded by von Wreech. 

One of the Swedish captives, aged one hun- 
dred and eight years, had spent his long life 
in the practice of every vice, and now, when the 
weight of years debarred from the exercise of 
some evil habits, the wickedness of his heart 
found its vent in words, and hia mouth poured 
forth incessantly the “ bitter waters” of cursing 
and blasphemy. This wTetched being became at 
last a raging maniac, and in this state was sent 
offi, from a small town in Siberia, in wbicdi he had 
been located, to the hospital of the Bwedii^ 
brethren in Tobolsk.” His actual insanity 
yielded to the influence of change of air and 
scene during the journey, but he met eveiy 

2l2 
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beneTolent attempt, after his arrival at the 
institutioji, to bring him to a better mind, by 
the avow'al of the most obstinate atheism and 
the utterance of blasphemous curses. Yet, 
marvellous to relate, he regarded himself as a 
ve^ good Christian ! 

&me few days after his admission to the 
hospital, he became visibly more quiet and 
thoughtful, whereupon one of the teachers led 
him mto the girls’ school-room, and permitted 
him to have his dinner with them. The little 
girls pressed eagerly around the old man, who 
returned their friendly advances with interest, 
and it seemed as if a well-spring of new life had 
been awakened in his aged soul! When the 
tasks were resumed after dinner, he sat himself 
beside the youthful scholars, listening with fixed 
attention to the questions put to them and their 
answers; and when they readily and correctly 
replied to their teacher’s examination in Scripture 
language, he would rest his head on his hand and 
mmrmur softly to himself, “ I have been blinded 1” 

From that day forth it was noted that he 
listened willingly to the exhortations of his 
visitors, and after a time expressed to them his 
heartfelt gratitude to God for having brought 
him from death to life by the instrumentality of 
children. He remained in the hospital till the 
termination of the captivity of his countrymen, 
when he accompanied them as far as Moscow on 
their return home. In Moscow he was received 
and cherished by the Lutheran congregation 
there until his death, which took place in 1723. 

Foreign missions had also a share in the 
sympathy and exertions of von Wreech and his 
like-minded assoriates. They raised the character 
of the evangelical church in the eyes of both 
heathens and Eussians, gaining for it among 
the latter many warm admirers, by means of 
their fervid piety and earnest endeavours after 
heart-renewal, both in themselves and their 
fellow-creatures around. 

Two officers en^loyed their leisure in trans- 
lating Professor i^ancke’s smaller theological 
treatises into the Eussian language, which were 
read with happy efiect. 

Bussian priests visited the school, expressed 
themselves nighly satisfied with it, and departed, 
praying Gtid’s blessing on his own work ! Bus- 
sian nobles rejoiced over the scriptural know- 
ledge gained by their children in the school, and 
one native, who had passed several days in the 
establishment, made, at his departure, a very con- 
siderable presmit to its funds ; and it was ob- 
eyed by some bystanders that, on leaving the 
house he raised his hands and eyes to heaven as 
if in prayer ; and that,” said they, “ he learned 
from the’ Swedes.” 

A Mongolian boy being offered for sale to 
«^tant-geiieral B. (one of the captives), he 


bought him for twelve roubles, and sent him 
from Jenisei, where he at the time resided, 
to Tobolsk, that he might be instructed in 
Christianity. The boy soon learned German 
sufficiently to repeat the creed, and share in the 
religious instructions which were given in that 
language. Some years afterwards he left the 
school, with a regular certificate of his educa- 
tional attainments, and as a baptized and zealous 
believer of the truijh as it is in Jesus. 

Tartar chiefs, and priests belonging to the 
tribes which inhabit the Tobolsk district, came 
also to see the school, remained attentive 
listeners to the lessons, made frequent presents 
to it, both in money and provisions, and invariably 
showed themselves most disinterested when they 
sold anything to the institution. 


MT WAT IS HEDGED UP. 

One evening I had been to the house of a 
friend to ask counsel with regard to the diffi- 
culties and sorrows with which I was at that 
time contending. Affliction, trial, and bereave- 
ment, surrounded my path, while clouds and 
darkness were overheaa. I asked, Hath God 
forsaken me ? Is there no way of escape ? and 
was inclined rashly to conclude, and say with 
Jacob, “All these things are against me.” 

“True,” said my friend, when I had thus 
expressed my fears to him, — “ true, Jacob said 
so, but God says, “All things work together 
for good to them that love God, to them who 
are the called according to his purpose.” You 
may rest assured that he has a design in all his 
doings, and that — 

Behind a frowning providence, 

Ho hides a smiling face.” 

As I wended my way homewards, somewhat 
relieved by the conversation I had held with my 
friend, and asking myself, “ Why doth God deal 
thus ? ” and “ What good can result from these 
things ? ” I stumbled upon some thorns. I 
attempted to proceed, but could not. I crossed 
the road, but found that there also the way was 
closed. “ What enemy hath done this ? ” was 
my exclamation. “He might have left one 
opening where I could have got through, and 
not have interrupted a public road in this man- 
ner.” After a minute’s refieotion, I resolved, 
though unwillingly, to retrace my. steps, and by 
going round another way was glad soon to find 
myself once more at home. 

1 The next morning, in order to satis^ inyself 
M to the cause of the obstruction, I visited the 
place, and found that a hedge had been placed 
across the road to prevent passers-by fipom going 
into a ' stone qpnrry, which heen dug -be- 
neath the rov, but had lately ^becoilie exposed 
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through the surf^e falliug in. T h a nk Ood ! I 
see it now ! It was a fnend who did this^ and 
not an enemy. 

Header, is your way hedged up ? Stop ! 
Consider ! Are you quite sure you are in the 
right path ? 

EPHESUS. 

** Nevertheless I have somewhat against thee, because thou hast 
left thy first love."— itevelation ii. 4. 

Whbbb the waves of the .$gean Sea wash the 
western coast of Asia Minor, once stood a galaxy 
of noble and magnificent cities. Hero the 
enterprising Greek had established numerous 
colonies long before tius conquests of the Mace- 
donian earned the name, the manners, and the 
language of his race over the civilized world. 
The wmole region was one of rare beau^ and 
animated interest. There was the blue Mge&n 
spotted all over with its isles of deathless name ; 
while on the neighbouring continent lay the 
famed Ionia, with its valleys of surpassing 
fertility and beauty, its fine rivers, its intersect- 
ing hills, its rich and luxurious cities, and the 
Phrygian mountains as its magnificent back- 
ground. Over all — island, and sea, and con- 
tinent — ^lies a flood of classic recol lections. Now 
we look on the Samos of Pythagoras, then turn 
to the Chios (Scio) of Homer, and anon we tread 
the site of Troy. But to us a far higher and 
more thrilling interest surrounds the scene than 
any derivable from such associations. In that 
cluster of islands, anciently known as the 
Sporades, our gaze is fixed on one, not more, but 
less lovely than many of its neighbours, for its 
coast is steep and rugged, and its aspect bleak 
and stem ; nevertheless, it is a spot which to 
the end of time shall be accounted as of most 
sacred memory. Who can look on Patmos 
without emotion ? where the glorified Redeemer 
revealed himself to mortal vision — that spot 
whence his last direct message to man was 
issued. Or who turn to the mainland beyond, 
the scene of ‘Hhe seven churches,” and not feel 
that all is hallowed ground ? 

The churchea so singularly distinguished 
were aQ located in great aud important cities ; 
two of which, Ephesus and Smyrna, were quite 
on the coast, and the others at various distances 
inland. Between the Hermus on the north, in 
the basin of which Smyrna lies, and the 
Mseander on the south, with Miletus at its 
mouth, runs the smaller stream of the Cayster. 
In the valley threaded by this river we have the 
primeval Aaia^the Am of “ old poetic legend j” 
and close to its windings, where they are about 
to terminate in the sea — that part of the jEgean 
known as the Icarian Sea— 'lay the city of 
the capital of Ionia, and, at the 
Christian era, the greatest city of Asia Minor. 


A small alluvial plain near the sea, with the 
adjacent heights of Corresus and Mon, ftuv 
nished a fine site for the beauteous city. There 
stood the splendid stadium, and the vast theatre 
with its marble benches rising tier above tier, 
where the tumultuous assembly, incited to 
fanatical fury by the representations of Deme- 
trius, gave vent at once to their rage against 
the apostle and to their devotion to the goddess. 

But famous above all the great buildings of 
Ephesus was the temple of that goddess, Diana 
or Artemis, whose image was supposed to have 
fallen down from heaven. The structure which 
Eratostratus destroyed on the night of Alex- 
ander’s birth was a noble budding; but the 
temple which succeeded it, and which was the 
admiration of the world — one of its seven 
wonders — at the period of Paul’s smoum in 
Ephesus, was more magnificent still. In pictur- 
ing this sanctuary to ourselves, we have to 
imagine something very different from the 
ecclesiastical architecture with which we are 
familiar. The ancient heathen temples consisted 
of a cell containing the image of the idol, sur- 
rounded by colonnades mostly open to the sky. 
The whole extent of Diana’s temple was 4i25 
feet in length, and 220 in breadth. The 
columns, 127 in number, each of them the gift 
of a king, were 60 feet high. That part which 
was not open to the sky was roofed with cedar ; 
the folding-doors were made of Cyprus wood, 
and tho staircase was constructed of the wood 
of a single vine from the island of Cyprus. 
Nor were there wanting for its decoration, 
statuary and paintings such as the femous 
Grecian masters alone could supply. It was a 
treasury os well as a sanctuary, and within the 
sacred precincts was stored a large portion of 
the wealth of Western Asia. “ It is probable,” 
say Messrs. Conybeare and Howson, “that 
there was no religious building in the world in 
which was concentrated a greater amount of 
admiration, enthusiasm, and superstition.” The 
idol, made of ^ood, did not appear in the usual 
form of Diana — ^that of a handsome huntress — 
but we are told “ resembled an Indian idol rather 
than the beautil’ul forms which crowded the 
Acropolis of Athens.” This may be accounted 
for, perhaps, by the fact that the oriental 
minted considerably with the Greek element in 
the Ephesian character. 

Such was Ephesus when Paul visited that 
city. We may suppose him wandering through 
its streets, breathing the soft delicious air of 
Ionia, a bright sky above, gorgeous palaces and 
exquisite gardens around, and an ont-lyi^ 
rospect of sea and river and mountain, fertile 
elds, and waving woods. Everywhere there is 
luxury, refinement, beauty; but everywhere 
are the symbols of gross idolatry, of 
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of moral degradation and apiritual 
oeath. Tbe temple and the theatre, the stadium 
and the schools of the athletes, all stand out to 
tell of a people w ho know not God, and whose 
moral taste is as low and depraved as their 
material advantages are great. We may sup- 
pose it the month of May in Ephesus, a month 
specially consecrated to the honour of the 
goddess, and hence called “the month of Diana.” 
Then was held “ the common meeting of Asia,” 
when all the neighbouring towns scut crowds of 
their inhabitants to be present at the celebra- 
tion of the gymnastic games and musical con- 
tests. The soimds of mirth and revelry are 
heard all around, guy crowds fill the streets, and 
the apostle, on his first arrival, it may be, has 
joined that eager throng hastening to the games. 
And as he stands gazing on the bright eye and 
flushed cheek which tell of the victor’s exult- 
ation, he thinks of that other contest in which 
all may obtain the X)rize, and tliat prize not a 
fading garland, but an incorruptible crown. 
And he prays that these men may be nwakened 
to a truer manhood than has yet dawned upon 
them, and led to engage in the noblest fight of 
which this w'orld may be the arena — the struggle 
of the soul with sin, and at length made more 
than conquerors through Him who loved us. 

Nor did the prayer ascend in vain. ]\lonths 
have passed into years, and Paul can now look 
around on many a home in Eplicsus in which 
the purity and joy of the Christian life arc 
exliibited. The w^ord of the Lord has gi*own 
mightily and prevailed ; miracles of grace have 
been wrought, giving more jo}^ to the apostle’s 
heart thau did all the wondrous deeds lie was 
empowered to perform. We have supposed liim 
a spectator of the Ephesian games. I^ct us 
mark the different expression of his countenance 
as with holy joy he looks on another scene 
enacted in the same city. A crowd is collected 
around a burning pile, on which volume after 
volume is heaped. Yet these books are costly ; 
the value of two thousand pounds of English 
money is being consumed, willingly sacrificed by 
men whose chief treasures these books vi ere, tlie 
sources of their wealth and influence. The 
citizens of Ephesus were much addicted to the 
use of magic arts. The Ephesian letters which 
were engraved on the crowm, the girdle, and the 
feet of the goddess, were very famous os charms, 
whether spoken or written. Scrolls bearing 
these lett^ were carried on the person as 
amulets ; and a story was currently believed of 
a wrestler in the ^mes who had the letters 
bound round his heel, and w^as uniformly suc- 
cessful till the charm was discovered and re- 
moved, after which he was thrown by his 
opponeut^a man of Miletus — thirty times. It 
wm ahm said that Crmsus experienced on his 


funeral pile the benefit of using the mystic 
letters. In tliis and various other forms occult 
science was cultivated in the Ionian metropolis, 
and there, as elsewhere, Jews were frequently 
found in the ranks of the sorcerers. It is a 
curious lact that, notwithstanding the severe 
prohibition of sorcery in their kw, Hebrew 
magicians were to be met with in most of the 
great towns of the Eoman empire, and Solomon 
was regarded as the prince of sorcerers. The 
preaching of tho apostle at Ephesus, authenti- 
cated by miracles so dilierent li*om any of their 
w orks, brouglit contrition to the hearts of many 
of tho magicians, who now publicly renounced 
their gainful but wickt'd ways. 

Another scene, almost the closing one of 
Paul’s three years’ residence in this city, has 
been already refeiTed to — the tumult excited by 
Demetrius. I’lio portable shrines fashioned by 
this artisan — a master manufacturer, as it Avould 
appear — were small models of the temple of 
Diana, containing, jirobably, a miniature imt^e 
of the goddess. These models w'cre made of 
various materials, as gold and wood, as well as the 
metal in which Demetrius wrought; and they 
were eagerly bought by the strangers who filled 
Ephesus during the “month of Diana.” And 
il‘, as lias been conjectured, the provincial assize 
w^as held at the same time, the city would be 
still furilitT crow^ded thereby, and a larger 
marlcet furnished for the wares of Demetrius. 
And now this period had arrived, the harvest 
time of the operatives employed in this extensive 
trade, and they found their business seriously 
injured. The gospel preached by Paul had done 
this ; hence the rage of the disappointed crafts- 
men. It was a meinorahle “month of Diana” 
in Ephesus — most memorable to the devoted 
apostle. The occasion w as a perilous as well as 
a painful one to him; nevertheless, it had a 
cheering aspect also. The damage inflicted on 
the idolatrous trallic of tho shrine-makers 
furnished conclusive proof of the extensive 
triumphs the gospel had achieved, while the 
anxious care for his own safety shown by the 
chiefs of Asia — tho Asiarchs,. men always of 
wealth and high social distinction, chosen by 
the various towns to preside at the games^gave 
reason to ho])e that the faith of the despised 
Nazarene was making its way into the palaces 
of tho noble as well as’the cottages of the poor. 

Other names of unfading interest we find 
associated with Ephesus: the learned Alex- 
andrian Jew, ApoJlos, with his enlightened 
teachers, Aquila and Priscilla; the spotless 
Timothy, and above all the apostle John, whose 
last years were spent in this city, and whose 
ashes mingle with its dead. It is said that when 
a very man, it was his habit to be led inite 
the Ohnstian assembly^ tkere to repe^, time 
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after time, the characteristic words, Little 
children, love one another.” 

Mount Prion, Oorresus, and the little plain 
beside the sea, what are they now P A solitude 
as complete as if they had never been aught else 
than the fabled retreat of the Seven Sleepers. The 
marble quarries of Mount Prion, which furnished 
material for building and decorating the ancient 
city, may indeed be still visited, and the traveller 
may indulge in melancholy musings amidst the 
magnificent ruins of the stadium and the theatre, 
the enclosures of which remain to tell of their 
enormous extent. Or ho may dream of the 
human hearts which once throbbed in those 
alaces, or gymnasia, or whatever they may 
ave been, the mins of which lie in a confused 
mass around — muse and dream, without one 
sound of human step, or voice of toil or pleasure, 
to disturb his reverie. It may be that he is 
standing on the very site of the great temple, 
but he knows it not, for that site cannot now be 
identified with certainty. At tlie distance of a 
mile and a half are a few miserable huts lying 
amidst the ruins of Asalook, a town built about 
four centuries ago, of mate^rials taken from the 
ruins of Ephesus. And in this wretched hamlet 
is found the only representative of a city which 
the neighbourhood supplies. “Pew scenes of 
desolation,” says a recent wTiter, speaking of 
Ephesus, “can be more impressive than this. 
The ruinous theatre, the haunt of the partridge 
and the lizard — the dreary bittern-haunted 
morasEJ — the gloomy vestiges of tlio substructions 
— in the foreground and in the distance, the 
windings of tlie Cayster across the unwholesome, 
desolate plain, on its course to tiie distant sea. 

‘ The candlestick ’ of Ephesus has indued been 
* removed out of its place.’ The site of the city 
is strewn with confused ruins, overgrown with 
herbage ; not a single inliabitant is found within 
its confines.” 

‘Its streets,” remarks tlic old traveller 
Chandler, “are obscured and overgrown. A 
herd of goats was driven to it for shelter from 
the sun at noon, and a noisy flight of crows 
from the quarries seemed to insult its silence. 
We heard the partridge call in the iirea of the 
theatre and of the stadium. * * However 

much the church at Ephesus may (Eev. ii. 2.) 
in its earliest days have merited praise for its 
‘works, labour, and patifenco,’ yet it appears 
Boon to have ‘left its first love,’ and to have 
received in vain the admonition — ‘llememhcr, 
therefore, from whence thou art faUcu, and 
repent and do the* first works ; or else I will 
come unto thee quickly* and will remove thy 
candlestick out ofnis place, except thou repent.’ 
If any repentance was produced by this solemn 
warmug^ its effects were not durable, and the 
place lias long Bince offered an evidence of the 


truth of prophecy, and the certainty of the 
Divine threatenings, as well as a melanchol;jr sub- 
ject for thought to the contemplative Christian. 
Its fate is that of the once flourishing seven 
churches of Asia ; its fate is that of the entire 
country — a garden has become a desert. Busy 
centres of civilization, spots where the refine- 
ments and delights of the age were collected, 
arc now a prey to silence, destruction, and 
death. Consecrated first of all to the purposes 
of idolatry, Ephesus next had Christian temples 
almost rivalling the pagan in splendour, wherein 
the image of the great Diana lay prostrate 
before the cross ; and, after the lapse of some 
centuries, Jesus gives place to Mahomet, and 
the crescent glittered on the dome of the 
recently Christian church. A few more scores 
of years, and Ephesus has neither temple, cross, 
crescent, nor city, but is ‘ a desolation, a dry 
land, and a wilderness.’ Even the sea has 
retired from the scene of devastation, and a 
cstilent morass, covc'rod with mud and rushes, 
as succeeded to the waters which brought up 
ships laden with merchandise from every part of 
the known world.” 

Erom the apocalyptic message to the church 
at Ephesus, w^e learn that it had already declined 
from the iiigli state of Christian feeling by 
which it had once been distinguished. There 
w^as still much to commend indeed — so much 
that wc almost marvel where so serious an evil is 
to bo found as to draw forth from the merciful 
Redeemer the threatening of removing its candle- 
stick out of its place. There was the main- 
tenance of sound docti'ine, the abhorrence of, 
and liriii opposition to, those who w’ould corrupt 
th(' purity of tlie church’s faith or practice ; 
tliiTo w'as pati('nco in labouring for Christ ; 
courage in enduring trouble for his name’s 
sake, and no fainting or wearying of the yoke 
under all lliese trials. Should we not consider 
that church in a healthy and prosperous condi- 
tion, which might be described in this manner 
by the omniscient One. But there was a worm 
at the root, an insidious poison wearing out 
the life : “ 1 have somewhat against thee, because 
tbon hast left thy first love.” 

In marked distinction from every false Reli- 
gion, the Christian faith requires love os the 
basis of all obedience. “ My son, give me thine 
heart,” is the demand alike of the earlier and 
later revelation. All service, however exactly- 
fitted to the external model set before us, is uli- 
acceptable if love bo not the motive power. W# 
reco^se the same principle in all our so<^al 
relations. How sweet is it to be served with 
love ; how valueless the most careful attentlpii 
when no feeling of affection mingles -witl^ th# 
deed. But how difficult to keqp jfever bufhi^ 
the flame of heavenly love, in tjw intensity^ 
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which it is felt when the rescued sinner first 
plants his foot on the rock, and looks back to the 
pit whence he has been taken. The atmosphere 
around is uncongenial. The pride and the 
pleasures of life offer their temptations; and 
even our innocent cares and business and affec- 
tions, with their ever-present, ever-pressing 
claims, may become the means of encroaching 
on the supreme love due to the Unseen One. 
And the evil acts and progresses so gradually 
and subtlely that no ah^ is excited; we 
perceive not its presence, and have no con- 
sciousness of guilt or danger to trouble us. We 
are careful in all outward things to obey our 
Lord*8 commandments, and wist not that we are 
in aught traitors to his love, that we are verily 
guilty of the blackest ingratitude to Him whose 
love for us “ many waters could not quench.’’ 
And unless the evil be speedily checked, what is 
to be expected save a progress ever downward ? 
AlB with the Ephesians, for a time, sound doctrine 
and correct outward practice may be maintained, 
labour taken, and privations endured for the 
name of Christ, fiut presently wo arrive at 
another stage ; the labour and the suffering are 
evaded, and a mere routine of heartless worship, 
with, it my be, still “ the form of sound words,” 
suffice. Tnen yet descending, wo filid the cold 
church at len^h slipping farther and farther 
from the centre of apostolic truth, no longer 
holding in its simplicity and integrity ** the 
faith once delivered to the saints ;’°and to its 
previous practical avowal of the sufficiency of 
outward observances, now adding, perhaps, a 
theoretic bdief of the efficacy of external rites. 
It is so much easier *to control the actions thmi 
the feelings, so much easier to do right than to 


feel right, that we need not wonder, though we 
must griev(), at the over recurring spectacle in 
the history both of individuals and communities, 
of an attempt to substitute ceremonies and 
deeds of so-called service to Q-od, for the entire 
change of the principles and affections which 
alone can secure holy and evangelical obedience, 
and the loving devotion of the whole inner life 
to Clod— the indispensable condition of a pros- 
perous piety. It was no fantastic will-worship, 
established by priestly authority, which the 
Ephesians offered; it was divinely instituted 
service, such as Christ demands of his people in 
all ages, yet it failed of acceptance. The offering, 
though perfect in all its parts, was dead or nearly 
so, and the Master’s voice spoke rebuke, warning, 
threatening — threatening at length fulfilled to 
the uttermost. 

This is a lesson which it becomes every Chris- 
tian to ponder well. The decline of love to 
Christ is to bo feared and gilded against by 
every Cliristian heart. A daily watch, a daily 
war, must he maintained. It is humbling, that 
it should bo so. But He pities and forgives our 
infirmities, and to cheer us in the struggle adds 
the encouragements of the future to the motives 
drawn from the past and present. There is the 
past of His bitter sufferings that we might be 
saved; the present of sustaining grace, and 
stren^h, and never-failing sympathy ; and the 
future of eternal joy in his own tdessM presence. 
Surely there is enough here to nerve the wretched 
heart engaged in this “ holy war.** 

Is not the pilgrim's toil o*erpoid 

By the clear rill and palmy shade? 

And see we not, up earth's dark ^ade, 

, ' ‘ The gate of heaven unclose r* 



THE PULPIT IN THE 
PAMILY. 

THE IMPOBTATTCB OE A EELiaiOUS 
BOYHOOD. 

Adapted Ovicfiy for the Young. 

“ That our sons may be as plants Rrown up in their 
; that our daughters may be as comer stones, polished 
a^r ■imilitude ot a paluuc.”— i'M. cxlir. 12. 

It is generally supposed that the psalm in 
which these words occur, was written by David 
shortly after the death of his son Absalom. 
We find the pious psalmist again expressing his 
thankfulness to the Most High for the mercy 
he had experienced in a time of great peril and 
anxiety. Once more had the plans of his 
enemies been overthrown, and David could 
contemplate the future u itli renewed hope and 
confidence. His had been a strange and event- 
ful history, made up of liglit and shade, of 
dangers and deliverances, trials and triumphs. 
No biography so distinctly joints out the power 
of man, when aided by Divine strength, to con- 
quer adverse circumstances, as that of the He- 
brew king. The narrative of his life plainly 
teaches the lesson, that difficulties the most 
severe and threatening cannot crush him uho 
has calm resolute trust in God. Wo see him 
gradually emerging from obscurity, advancing 
through obstacles seemingly insurmountable, 
making the crooked straight and the rough 
places plain before him, and reaching at last the 
highest pinnacle of honour a,nd renown. There 
is that about his history which fascinates and 
charms all hearts ; the child, to whom life is 
a bright and hopeful thing, is interested in it,* 
as well as the nmn of mature years, whose cheek 
is furrowed by care and disappointment. The 
child delights to think of David as the bravo 
shepherd boy who slew the lion and the bear in 
the pastures of Bethlehem, and teUs you of the 
day when the boy-warrior, armed only with a 
sling and a stone, went forth to do battle with 
the enemy of his country, and returned victo- 
rious in the evening with the flush of triumph 
mantling on his brow, amid the glad rejoicings 
of Jewish maidens. And the strong man, to 
whom lile is a battle and a woe, who has iiily 
to struggle with the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, reads his history with emotion, and ex- 
claims, He who helped and forgave David, can 
help and forgive me.. 

rerhaps one of the most grievous trials which 
it fell to the lot of the king to experience was 
the conduct of his son Absalom ; who, although 
the ibyouHte child of his father, proved to be the 


most ungrateful and wayward of sons. Having 
thrown aside parental restraint, he organized a 
conspiracy to dethrone his father and to seize 
the crown for himself. But his unnatural ite- 
bellion worked out a sad and terrible retribu- 
tion ; for being put to flight by the followers of 
the king, and riding in haste through a woody 
country, his hair was caught by the branches of 
an oak, and while suspended in the air, he was 
pierced through the heart and slain by Joab. 
Who can read the description of the brave mo- 
narch’s anxiety and bitter grief without being 
impressed by the depth and permanence of pa- 
rental love ? “0 my son Absalom, my son, my 

son Absalom ! would God I had ffied for thee, 
O Absalom, my son, my son !” Chfidren little 
know the pain and anguish their misconduct oc- 
casions, or we think they would not have the 
heart to be so undutiful and disobedient. Not- 
withstanding, however, all provocations, the 
father does not cease to cherish a true and ten- 
der affection for his erring child; his son may 
be wilful and ungrateful, his daughter may be 
unmindful of her duty and of the affectionate 
care with which she has been reared ; still the 
father’s heart yearns over his careless ones; 
night after night he mourns in his prayer, and 
beseeches God to change their hearis, and re- 
joices vrith joy unspeakable if be is privileged 
to see them taking the right path. 

With regard to Absalom, king David was not 
thus privileged : he died a disemedieut son, and 
Iiis father was obliged iu sorrow to give up as 
vain any high hopes he might have cherished 
concerning him. He had gone to his account, 
and could no longer be remonstrated with : he 
was far beyond tlie roach of the most touching 
appeals, and, moreover, without power to erase a 
single line fi^m the life-history which he had 
written. 

And perhaps, then, as we have already said, it 
was, while meditating upon the awful and un- 
timely end of Absalom, that the beautiful prayer 
in the text sprang forth from the heart of David. 
Most grievously had he been disappointed ; his 
fondest expectations had been withered; his 
most fervent wishes unrealized ; and he desired 
that no one else might experience the grief 
which filled his heart; that no fkther should 
have his gray hairs brought down with sorrow 
to the grave through the mifllial conduct of. htt 
children ; that parents might breathe their last 
with a pious and loving offspring woimd them. 
“ May our sons he as plants grown up in their 
youth ; m^ our daughters be as eomer-stones, 
polished slier the siimlitudd ci a palace,” As a 
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lie saw how ptire and h$pm lihe hoHM^ 
^pme would be if irradiated by the nlial yirtnaai 
imd as a king, he knew well enough that nothk^ 
would BO speedily seal the' ruin of a kingdom, 
that nothing would so quickly drive it to the 
point from which decline inevitably commenoes, 
as the irreligion and vice of its young inhabit- 
a^lta. A kii^dom may be destroyed by far more 
potent instruments than armies and navies. 
“ GKve me,” said the shrewd Cataline, when 
attempting to overthrow the liberties of Borne, 
“ give me the young men of the city, and let me 
mould them according to my will, and form 
them for deeds of dai^g and of crime, and my 
success is certain.” 

Yes, when the youthful part of agnation is 
corrupted, the glory of that nation is on the 
wane, and soon will be discovered signs of 
approaching decay, of senility and death. But, 
in humble reliance upon the promise of God, we 
cherish the conviction that if the psalmist’s ideal 
of youth were realized, we should behold the 
dawn of universal prosperity, peace, and security. 
Before we can have anything approaching to a 
good and Christian state of society, devout and 
prayerful care must be taken of the young 
generation, which is gradually rising up to 
occupy the place of the one which is silently 

O to its grave. The evils wliicli spring from 
jfective education of children are innumer- 
able. As we walk through our cities, towns, 
and villages, we behold on every hand the 
wrecks of men ; and it is painfully evident that a 
far different prospect might have met the eye, 
if religious attention had been paid to th(> 
youthful powers and susceptibilities of those 
whb are now hardened in crime and inured to 
diisipation. Instead of having our judges aud 
juries fully employed, and beggary and vice 
reckoned among the standing institutions of our 
country, we might, with the blessing of God 
mrowning our efforts, have seen ere this religious 
temples erected where now stand criminal courts, 
and men practising the arts of honest industry, 
whom now the severest prison discipline will 
not deter irom crimo. 

I, In the text we wish now to notice what the 
psalmist desired boys to be — ‘‘ May our sous be 
as plants grown up in their youth.” 

The boy is here likened to a young tree 
rising erect and beautiful, full of grace and 
vigour, ever drinking in new life from the 
sprmgs into which roots strike. No com- 
parison can be more beautiful, and the several 
analofl^ which it augfi^s are worthy of our 
thougnt and study. A young healthy plant is 
a beautiful objject in itself, but it is chiefly 
beautiful when in its leafy luxuriance mid 
delicate branches we diicem indications of 
feture vigour oodfimitfidlis^ think ratbeair 


of what the plant will be, than of what it now 
.is; and with care we examine the soil in which 
it, is rooted. Bor though the young )b?ee may 
appear strong and full of sap, yet, unless the 
ground is adapted to its peculiar character^ 
every promise of life and blossom will quif^y 
vanish, aud we shall behold only withered leaves 
and branches. So the husbandman chooses the 
right ground for his plant, and then leaves it to 
be perfected by all weathers ; now and then he 
applies the priming-knife, or gives a twig a 
contrary direction to that which it would 
naturally have taken ; and thus, under his 
watchful care, aud aided by the precious influ- 
ences of the atmospliere, the young plant thrives 
and advances to perfection. Booted os it grows, 
strengthened by the storm and the sunshine, 
by the chill blasts of winter and the gentle 
airs of spring, it at Icngtli arrives at its luaturity, 
and stands full of life and vigour. 

Is there nothing in the history of a young 
soul’s progress similar to this ? With what 
hope a father contemplates his boy as he sees 
his youthful powers unfolding : already he 
beholds a noble manhood, a faithful and an 
earnest lilie, belonging to him who as yet gently 
slumbers iu his mother’s arms. No words can 
reveal the depth of paternal expectation and 
desire. But the Christ laii father is well assured 
that his highest anticipations will never be 
realized, unless the soul of his child is rooted 
aud grounded in the truth as it is in Jesus. 
Without this, there will be no true expansion of 
the heart and intellect, no nobleness of life, no 
religious manhood : we shall only see deformity, 
debasement, and guilt. “ If a man abide not iu 
Me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered, 
and men gather them and cast them into the 
fire, and they are burned.” But when rooted 
knd grounded in Christ, when strengthened by 
wise paternal care, aud the refresliing influences 
of the Holy Spirit, then the child advances from 
the blade to the ear, aud from the ear to the 
fidl corn iu the ear. 

Great may be the dMculfcies which may 
oppose his progress from earth to heaven ; wild 
aud threatening the storms which may rave over 
tlie young Christian’s path to the fulness of 
religious experience ; hut if his life is hid with 
Christ in God, he will stand serene and secure 
in the evil day, the very difficulties he meets 
with only serving to make him take deeper root 
in him ^ ho cannot be moved. 

Moral vigour, then, is what the piahnist 
desired to see boys possessed of. Physical 
strength is a great boon, but there is something 
greater and better : and poor sick children who 
must not stir out of the house, who are too 
weak and ill to join in the games of thek 
brofthers and can, neteoEroeleM acquixe 
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thftt wkich shill make them inwardly strong and 
healthy as the growing plant. 

The boy at school who is only noted because 
he is stronger than all his schoolfellows, need 
not pride himself upon his reputation. The 
pattern boy is he who in early years gives him- 
self up to Christ, to be moulded and guided 
acoordmg to his blessed will. We do not want 
to see merely clever boys ; if destitute of that 
religious life which flows from humble faith in 
Christ ps the Saviour of sinners, the greatest 
stores of knowled^ are vain and worthless to 
man. When under the sacred influence of 
religion, mental endowments may be turned to 
the very highest and noblest ends; but apart 
from religion, they do but make their possessor 
vain, conceited, and an’ogant. We pine to see 
religious boys, to whom wo can with confidence 
point as the future men, who will ably and 
nol)ly occupy the place of the weary and aged, 
and prove themselves worthy heirs of men of 
whom the 'W’orlcl was not worthy.. 

Are there such boys growing np now'? Ah! 
we know not w'hat men are being trained in our 
schools, our playgrounds, and nurseries. It 
behoves us to gaze very reverently, and with 
prayer, upon young chilclnm ; w’e know not the 
destiny awaiting them ; W'hut they arc to be in 
years to come is effectually concealed from our 
view ; and yet to parents these gracious words 
have been spoken, “Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when lie is old be will 
not depart from it.” AVhile to children also 
these encouraging words apjfiy, “I love them 
that love me, and those that seek ino early shall 
find me.” 


ELIZABETH ERY. 

The following extracts from an account of a 
visit to Newgate, in 1820, written by a merchant 
of the city of London, present us with a vivid 
picture of Elizahetli Fry’s ministrations there. 
“ In a abort time Mrs. Fry entered the room, 
and having courteously spoken to those w'hom 
she knew, and politely noticed all, a table was 
placed, and the Bible laid upon it ; and w'hen 
she bad directed the first hell to ho rung, she and 
her friends took their seats, having the visitors 
behind and around them, and rows of forms in 
front, rising like an amphitheatre, for the 
prisoners to sit upon. The first bell was to 
give notice to the prisoners to get ready. On 
the second ringing they began to enter, and 
were directed by the matron of the prison to sit 
up as closely Ea possible. They came in in a 
very ord«*ly manner, quietly and respectfully, 
and took their places with decorum. All 


were tidily dressed, in a elose and neat manner ; 
their caps clean and well put on, and «>ra;e Of 
them with an air which showed that they had 
been accustomed to pay attontiosi to their 
anpareL When all the prisoners were assem* 
hied, thmr appearance rendered some effort 
requisite to recollect that these were comifAs ; 
but remembrance was aided by the strong iron 
bars which guarded the windows, and whicli 
reminded us that we were in Newgate. The 
prisoners were of all ages, from eighteen to 
sixty, and in number about seventy. The 
visitors, and the ladies who generally accom- 
panied Mrs. Fry, were, together, about forty, 
and the great majority of them females. 

“ "When the little bustle occasioned by seating 
and endeavouring to close still more to make 
room for all, had subsided, thero succeeded a 
short but almost awful silence. The eyes of the 
prisoners were fixed on Mrs. Fiy. Those of the 
visitors were fixed on the prisoners; hut all 
seemed waiting in tlie stillness of anxious ex- 
ectation. The silence was at length broken 
y that mild voice which the prisoners had often 
heard. Mrs Fry began to read from the Bible. 
She had selected the twelfth and thirteenth chap- 
t c‘rs of the Epistle to the Romans. This selection 
did honour to her judgment ; and while, with 
distinct arti(;ulation, she dwelt upon the more 
important of the words of Holy Writ, every 
hearer appeared aftected. The convicts showed 
their interest in the instruction thus afforded 
them, by the eye fixed on the reader, and their 
anxiety by heads put forward, as it were, to 
meet the sound, while the eye had the tear 
quivering on the lash, or the cheek showed that 
it liad overflowed its bounds. When she had 
finished the chapters, which she had read riowly 
to give time to the hearers to receive the words 
and to comprehend their meaning, she remained 
for a few seconds perfectly silent, and the 
silence was a silence Avhich might be felt. 

“Sho then addressed the unhappy women in the 
most condescending manner, on the subjects to 
which the reading had called their attention. 
She told them, that although the apostle ad- 
dressed the chapter to his toAivn, yet in that 
word tlveir sex — our sex, she said — was included. 
Females were equally thereby besought by that 
touching motive, the mercies of G-od, to present 
themselves a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God; that such a sacrifice was a moat 
reasonable service. And lest the word saeriftce 
might not he understood by some, the apoetle 
had made it clearly intelligible, when he told 
them in the following verse, that this s.acrifiee 
BO acceptably to God was presented when they 
were not conformed to this world, but were 
transformed hj the renewing of their minds. 
When that was the cute, humility would prevent 
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any from thinking more highly of themselyes 
than they ought to think, and would teach 
them to think soberly, according as God had 
dealt to each the measure of faith. It would 
show itself in love without dissimulation; in 
abhorring that which is evil — in cleaving to that 
which is good ; by diligence in the performance 
of known duty; by fervour of spirit when 
serving the Lord ; by rejoicing in hope ; by 
patience in tribulation, and by a persevering 
constancy in prayer. She urged upon them 
the Divine precepts — ‘Bless tliein who perse- 
cute you; bless, and curse not. Itccompenae 
to no man evil for evil. Provide things honest 
in the sight of all men. If it be possible, as 
much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men.* She added, with a tone of persuasion 
I shall not easily forget, ‘ Dearly beloved, 
avenge not yourselves, but rather give place 
unto wrath, for it is written, Vengeance is 
mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord. TJterefore, 
if thine enemy hunger, feed liim ; if he thirst, 
give him drink ; for in so doing, thou shiilt heap 
coals of fire on his head thus shall your kind- 
ness melt them from their anger to kindness in 
return. * Be not overcome therefore of evil, but 
overcome evil with good.’ 

“ She touched upon the duty as vrell as advan- 
tage of every soul being subject unto the higher 
powers, which are ordained of God to be the 
ministers of God for good to those who do good, 
but to execute wrath upon them that do evil. 
She showed the comprehensiveness of the say- 
ing, ‘ Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, and 
that, therefore, love is the fulfilling of the law.’ 
She reminded them, and included herself in the 
acknowledgment, that all had partaken of the 
mercies of that God, who, like as a father pitieth 
his children, pitieth those who fear him. ‘We 
arc all,’ said she, ‘ receiving constantly of his 
mercy ; we have bread to eat, and raiment where- 
with we are clothed ; nor are spiritual mercies 
and provisions sparingly dealt out to us; we 
have line upon line, and precept upon precept, 
here much and there much ! God’s love is over 
all, for he so loved the world that he gave his 
well-beloved Son to die for our sins ; thus there 
is hope for all, even for the greatest offenders ; 
for those who have gone the greatest lengths in 
iniquity. Through mtitude, therefore, should 
all present to God the living sacrifice, which is 
a most reasonable Bervice.’ 

“In the most plain and affecting manner, she 
went on to state now much, during the reading 
of the latter verses of the last chapter, her own 
mind .had been impressed with the words, 
‘ Knowing the time, that new it is high time to 
awake out of sleep, for now is our salvation 
nearer than when we believed.’ She again pro- 
nonnoed with striking emphasis, ‘ The night is 


far spent, the day is at baud : let therefore, 
cast off the works of darkness, and let us put on 
the armour of light. Let us walk honestly as 
in the day ; not in rioting and drunkenness, not 
in chambering and wantonness, not in strife and 
envying ; but put on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the 
lusts thereof !’ ‘ What a dreadful thing would it 
be,’ said the interesting speaker to her auditory, 
deeply attentive, and many of them suffused in 
tears, ‘ to continue sleeping this sleep qf death, 
till aroused to agony by the arrival of the mo- 
ment of dissolution — the day of judgment.’ She 
reminded them indeed that the awful day was at 
hand, and urged them even now to put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

“ At the moment when she ceased her exhor- 
tation, the solemnity of the scene became touch- 
ing beyond the power of my description. The 
visitors, absorbed in reflection on their personal 
interest in these great truths, forgot the circum- 
stances of the convicted; and it may be well 
believed that the prisoners forgot the visitors so 
far as to feel no restraint from their presence. 
It became a silent meeting for some time, only 
interrupted by a sigh or a sob.” 

This account, by an eye-witness, partially 
explains the secret of Elizabeth Fry’s wonderful 
influence over the minds of the criminal and de- 
graded. She came to them in the spirit of Him 
who sat with publicans and sinners. We are 
too apt to feel as if between ourselves and such 
as these, there were a great gulf fixed, and to 
look upon them as beings of almost a different 
race ; but Elizabeth Fry had learnt another and a 
holier lesson. She felt that, however fallen, 
they wTre yet the children of her Father ; and 
she spoke not of their sin, but of owr sin, know- 
ing that even the very best must at last appear 
before him in whose presence none of us can 
hope to be justified, except through grace. 
8he taught her wretched auditors that none need 
despair ; she never even inquired for what 
crimes they were imprisoned, as she knew that 
the past could not be recalled. 

The rules proposed by Mrs. Fry for the 
better internal regulation of the prison, when 
submitted to those in authority, obtained their 
cordial approbation and assistance — an appro- 
bation ana assistance the more honourable to 
them from the fact of their entertaining strong 
misgivings as to the possibility of the scheme. 
Elizabeth Fry did not impose these rulesperemp- 
torily on the women in Newrate. Far from 
doing so, she offered her regmations for their 
acceptance; and an unanimous assurance that 
they would strictly obey was the response. To 
provide suitable work seemed at no ea^ 
matter. It occurred to one of the ladies ibab 
Botany Bay might be supplied with dothing 
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mauulactured by the prisoners. She, therefore, 
called on Dixon and Co. of Yenchurch-street, 
and “ candidly told them, that she was desirous 
of depriving them of this branch of their trade.** 
They at once relied that they would supply 
work, and the dimculty was at an end. 

A fortnight after the adoption of the new 
rules and system, a marvellous change was 
apparent in the aspect of the prisoners. The 
hafr-naked, blaspheming, filthy beings were seen, 
like the maniac of old, clothed and in their right 
mind. 

In order to meet the expenses of their under- 
taking, the ladies* committee opened a sub- 
scription, to which the sheriffs added eighty 
pounds. Elizabeth Ery, feeling that she could not 
conscientiously ask her husband for all the funds 
she needed, applied to some of her wealthy 
relatives, who very liberally responded to her 
call. Above and beyond all other assistance 
was that which she received from her brothers. 
They never failed her. From that day forward 
she became one of the chaunels through which, 
from the princely fortunes of the Gurney family, 
flowed in no stinted measure a stream of bene- 
volence. 

There was one trial connc'cted with these 
rison visitations, the intensity of whi(;h to a 
cart like her’s can hardly be over-estimated — 
we allude to intercourse witli those under sen- 
tence of death. At a time when executions 
were of sickening frequency, slie first entered 
Newgate, and her memoir presents us with some 
harrowing details. She lived to see the time 
when Sir Samuel Eomilly — nobly seconded both 
within and without the walls of Parliament by 
the few who were appalled by the blood-guilti- 
ness of our criminal law — ^won his great triumph 
for humanity. 

The ladies of the prison committee did not con- 
sider their labours ended for those condemned 
to transportation, when they were removed on 
board a convict ship. They established a school 
in the vessel, divided the women into classes 
and messes, supplied them with books and 
work, the last not the least important, for ex- 
perience had convinced Elizabeth Fry and her 
coadjutors that unless the hands of criminals were 
fully employed, aU attempts at reforming them 
would be in vain. The visits to convict ships 
involved much that was trying, from exposure to 
winds and weather, but they were mostly accom- 
plished. Meanwhile the flime of Elizabeth Fry’s 
proceedings at Newgate spread far and wide, 
and many came to see if these things were so ; 
and the nighlv-bom imd the highly-gifted were 
often among her auditors when her melodious 
voice directed to the common Saviour of all 
mankind, or was raised in fervent supplication 
that every wanderer might be founa again. 
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How deeply impressive these occasions often 
were will be very evident to the reader of her 
biography. 


THE SACBED POETET OF AMEBICA. 

Wb resume our gleanings. The sabbath with 
its tranquil quietude has come again. Labour 
has laid down its burden. The hind has gone 
from the field, the whirr of wheels has ceased in 
the factory, and on the soft summer wind the 
sweet chime of bells is floating by us. Open 
wide the window, and as the golden sunshine 
streams in upon you, think of the fatherly love 
of God in ordaining that all his creatures should 
have a sabbath. Of that ordinance, men have 
been and are regardless. Of the blessing which 
it was intended to confer men have robbed their 
fellows and themselves. What they have cast 
away, let ns cherish and improve. Let us lift 
our thoughts to Him who rose from the dead on 
the first day of the week, and cause this day of 
rest to be one of our chief 

SEASONS OP PRAYER. 


To prayer; for the day that God hath bless’d 
Comes tranquilly on with its welcome rest; 

It Kpcaks of creaHon’s early bloom, 

It speaks of the Prince who bui’st the tomb. 

Then summon the spirit’s exalted powers, 

Aud devote to heaven the hallow’d hours. 

IT. 

There are smiles aud tears in the mother’s eyes, 

Por her new-born infant beside her lies. 

Ob, ho\u* of bliss! when the heart o’erflows 
AVith Kipture a mother only knows. 

Let it gush forth in words of fervent prayer — 

Let it swell up to heaven for her precious care. 

III. 

Kneel down by the dying sinner’s side, 

And pray for his soul through Him who died. 

Large drops of anguish are thick on his brow— 

0, what arc earth and its pleasures novo I 
Aud what shall assuage his dark despair 
But the penitent cry of humble prayer! 

IV. 

Kneel down at the couch of demrting faith. 

And hear the last words the believer saith. 

He has bidden adieu to his earthly friends. 

There is peace in his eye that upward bends: 

There is peace in his calm confiding air; 

For his last thoughts are God’s, his last words prayer. 

V. 

Awake, awake, gird up thy strength, 

To join the heavenly hosts at len^h. 

To Him who unchanging love displays, 

To Him whom tho powers of nature pnuse. 

To Him thy heart and thy hours be given. 

For a life of praise is the life of hecnm, 

(Wabs.) 



m STJNBAT AT SOIOL 


tbe hetrfc of loaay reador we believe the 
fbllowing touching lines will awaken long-buried 
memories of “ old familiar faces,” and the re- 
collection of the fervent and earnest piety of 
parents who have gone to their reward — parents 
whose chief desire and constant prayer concern- 
ing their oSIhpring waa that they might be saved. 
Such prayers are not forgotten before Ood. 
Paith and patience may be tested and strength- 
ened by waiting for the answer, but, never- 
theless, it comes ! Happy are they who confide 
daily their own and their children’s interests 
to the God of all grace. Alas ! how many are 
there loith whom and/or whom a parent never 
prayed. And how many homes are there where 
nothing is known of the light, the beauty, or 

THE POWER OP MATERNAL PIETY. 

“When I was a little child,” said a good old maw, | 
** my mother used to bid me kneel down beside her, an«l 

f laoe her hand upon my head while she pra3 ed. Before 
was old enough to know her worth she died, and I was 
left too much to my own guidance. Like others, I ww 
inclined to evil passions, but often felt myself checked, 
and, as it were, dmwn back by a soft hnmi u}jou my head. 
When a young man, I travelled in foreign lands and wjus 
exposed to many temptations ; but when I would have 
yielded, that same hand nuts upon viu head, ami I iras saved. 

I seemed to feel its presstire as in the days of my hapjjy 
childhood, and sometimes there came with it a voice in 
my heart— a voice that iniist be obeyed — Oh, do not this 
Wickedness, my son, nor sin against thy God.” 


Why gaze ye on my hoary hairs, 

Ye children young and gay? 

Your locks, beneath the bl^ust of cares, 
Will bleach as white as they. 


1 had a mother ouco like you, 

Who o’er my pillow hung; 

Kiss ed from my cheek the briny dew, 
And taught my faltering tongue. 


She, wbcsn the nightly couch was spread. 
Would bow my infant knee, 

And place her hand upon my head, 

And, kneeling, pray for me. 


But then there came a fearful day ; 

I sought my mother’s bed. 

Till harsh hands tore mo thence away, 

And told me she was dead. 

V. 

I plucked a fidr white rose, and stole 
To lay it by her side ; 

And thought strafe sleep enchained her soul 
For no fond veioc replied. 


eve I knelt me dawn in woe 
And said a lonely prayer; 

Yet still my temple seemed to glow 
As if that hand were there t 


VII. 

Years fled, and left me childhood’s joy, 
Qay sports and pastimes dear; 

I rose a wild and waj^ard boy, 

Who scorned the curb of fear. 

VIII, 

Fierce passions shook mo like a reed ; 

Yet ere at night I slept. 

That soft hand made my bosom bleed, 
And down 1 fell and wept. 

IX. 

Youth came— the props of virtue reeled; 

But oft at daj^’B decline 
A marble touch my brow congealed; 
Bloas’d mother, was it thine 1 


In foreign lands I travelled wide, 

My pulse was bounding high. 

Vice spread her meshes at ray side, 

And jdeasuro lured my eye; 

XI. 

Yet still that hand, so soft and cold, 

Maintained its mystic sway, 

As w'hen, amid my curls of gold. 

With gentle force it lay. 

XII. 

And with it breathed a voice of care, 

As from the lowly sod: 

"My son, my only son, beware! 

Nor sin against th}’ God.” 

XIII. 

That hallowed touch was ne’er forgot! 

And now, though time hast set 
His frosty seal upon niy brow, 

These tomples fool it yet. 

XIV. 

And if I e’er in heaven appear, 

A mother’s holy prayer, 

A mother’s hand and gentle tear 
That pointed to a Saviour dear. 

Have led tho wanderer there. 

(SiGouamsi.) 

After Cowper’s exquisite version of “ the walk 
to Emmaus,” (Luke xxiv. 13, 14,) wo thought 
it impossible to touch the subject without im- 
pairing its beauty and lossening its force, until 
we read E. E. Ellet’s 

•LABILE WITH US.” 


* Abide with us I The evening hour draws on, 

Aud pleasant at the daylight’s fading cIom 

The traveller’s re{>ose 1 

And, as at mom’s approach the shades are gone. 
Thy words, oh, blessed stranger, have dispelled 
The midnight,gloom in which our souls were held* 

n. 

* Sad wore our souls, and quench’d hope's latest ray^ 
But thou to us hast words of comfort riven 

Of Him who came from heaven! 

How burned our hearts within us on the way 
While thou the sacred Scripture didst tlniblA 
And bad’ at us trust the prombw given of old! 
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ra. 

Abide with ub: let us not lose thee yet! 

Lest unto us the cloud of feei* return, 

When we are left to mourn 
That Israers hope — ^hls better sun— is set ! ^ 

Oh, teach us more of what wo long to know, 

That new-born joy may cliide our faithless woe.’* 

IV. 

Thus in their son’ow the disciples prayed. 

And knew not He was walking by their aide 
Who on the cross had died ! 

But when He broke the consecrated bread, 

Then saw they who had deigned to bless their board. 
And in the stranger hailed their risen Lord I 


“ Abide with us!” Thus the believer prays, 
Compassed with doubt and bitterness and dread — 
When, as life from the dead, 

The bow of mercy breaks upon his gaze : 

He trusts the word, yet fears lest from his heart 
He whose discourse is peace too soon depart. 


Open, thou trembling one, the poi’tal wide, 

And to the inmost chamber of thy bn .wt 
Take home the heavenly guest ! 

Ho for the famished shall a feast provide; 

And thou shalt taste the bread of life, and see 
The Lord of angels come to sup with thee. 

The closing lines give utterance to a inonien- 
tous truth. Eor it is -written, “ Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock ; if any man hear my 
voice and open the door, I will come in to him, 
and -will sup with him, and he with me.” (Bev. 
hi. 20.) 

If an argument were needed to prove the 
Divine origin of the Bible, it is furnished by the 
hind of revolutions which have been produced by 
it wherever it has been received sincerely, and 
its precepts and principles permitted to influence 
and mould the life. Liberty invariably ac- 
companies it — ^moral, intellectual, and political 
liberty — in the exact ratio that it is allowed to 
operate in the hearts of individuals, societies, 
nations. Superstition, tyranny, vice, cannot live 
in the atmosphere which it creates. Hence tlie 
-vicious detest it, and hence also its proscription 
by those who hold the bodies or the souls of men 
in bondage. The Italian pasant — the Floren- 
tine noble — the slave in the cotton-fields of the 
southern states of America may not read it 
without peril! Is not tliis the highest en- 
comium tfint could be bestowed upon it, that the 
oppressors of mankind dread its presence and its 
power P And should not this lead aU within 
whose reach it is to write its contents in their 
own hearts, to follow its guidance, and to aid its 
diffusion, until, through the grace of Him whose 
sword it is (Eph. vi. 17), all error is con- 
founded — ^all ignorance dispelled — and all man- 
kindy freed ff'om the bondage ini^iy, are 
brought, ‘clothed and in their right mind,* to 
the great gathering-place of humaniiy — thb 


cnoes or Chhist P He who does this offers to 
God acceptable worship ; for 

‘ He aska no taper lighta, on big^h surrounding ^ 

The pneatly altar and the aaintly grave; 

Ho dolorous chant, nor music pompous sounding, 
Hor incense clouding up the twilight nave. 

For he whom Jesus loved hath truly 8p<d60p; 

The holier worship which He deigns to bless 

Restores the lost, and binds the spirit brokosb 
And feeds the widows and the frthorless. 

Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of Hun whose holy work was “ doing good;” 

So shall the wide earth seem our Father's temple, 
Each holy life a psalm of gratitude. 

Then shall all shackles fall; the stormy clangor 
Of wild war music o’er the earth shdl cease; 

Love shall tread out the baleful fire of anger. 

And in its ashes plant the tree of peace!” 


DISCBEDITING llELIGION. 

“ He is a godly man, but very sharp at a 
bargain.” This remark referred to a proffessor 
of religion, and was designed as a disparagement 
both of him and his religion. Men of the world, 
whose only gospel is founded on the maxims and 
customs of business, aim at sharpness in making 
a bargain, and while they condemn positive and 
vulgar cheating, they consider it no discredit to 
approach as near as possible to the line which 
separates it, from an acute exercise of their 
business tact, in obtaining an advantage over 
their less wakeful neighbours. When, however, 
one comes among tlicm professing another 
gospel, enjoining higher principles of action, 
they watch him closely, and if they detect him 
adopting their policy, using their artifices, 
betraying tlie same restless anxiety to make 
quick and doubtful pi*ofits ; in a word, wlien 
they see him leaving his gospel at home, and 
going to his place of business like a man of the 
world, to chafler, to screw, to make money at all 
hazards, they note tlie inconsistency, and jeer at 
both him and his religion. With this we find no 
fault. Wc commend men of the world for the 
watclifulncss they exercise over Christian pro- 
fessors, and for the rebukes -which th^ express 
at tlicir manilest inconsistencies. We say to 
them, “ Preach to such men in your pointed way 
until they reform, or lay aside the profession 
they dishonour.’* We do most seriously pro- 
test, however, against lapng their inconsistencies 
to the account of religion. Keligion is a holy 
and sacred thing ; it 1ms no precept enjoining 
love of the world, self-seeking or injury to out 
neighbour, and he that follows such precepts, 
manufimtnres them out of his own evil heart, and 
in utter despite of the gospel. If a professed 
disciple of Christ shows himself to be a mean, 
grasping, overreaching trader, say of him that he 
dishonours religion, while you wspect religion 
itself . — The Presbyterian, 
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A LESSON FROM THE FIELDS OF 
GALILEE. 

More than eighteen hundred yeara ago, there stood 
in the fields of Galilee, near the beautiful lake of 
Gennesareth, a stranger, whose hwks w'ere very 
serious, but at the same time very kind. A multitude of 
people gathered round him, but their motives were 
various. Some came from curiosity to see this man of 
whom there was so much talk, others to hear those 

g entle and loving words which he spoke, and many to be 
ealed of their diseases — for he cured people without 
giving them any medicine, and did it without charge, too. 
This stranger was Jesus Christ, who loved the world so 
much as to become a man, that he might suvci it from 


about clothing; for if God defended and protected the 
lily, which could not help itself, how much more might 
those expect his blessing who did their duty in depend- 
enoe upon him. 

Those who were anxious to learn the lessons which 
Jesus intended, would remember that though the hlies 
looked so bright and gay one day, they might be all out 
down the next, and buniod to neat the oven for baking 
bread; and that we, too, are like the grass which wither- 
eth, and the flower of the field which fadeth away. Our 
bodies will die, but there is something within us which 
will, live after the body is dead. If, therefore, God so 
clothe the grass of tho field, which to-day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into tlio oven, will he not much more 
clothe UH, who have souls that will live for ever? 


He was ever anxious to do the people good wherever 
he went; and seeing so many around him he took tho 
opportunity of teaching them some important lessons. 
In order that they might all see and hear him, he 
ascended a bill, and seated himself, acconling to the 
custom of the country, to teach them. 

Now you must know that during tho months of April 
and May the fields of Galilee are adorned with scarlet 
turban-shaped flowers, which look very beautiful. And 
most learned men think it probable that Jesus pointed 
to these when he told the people to “ consider the lilies." 
He wished to teach them to trust in God even for cloth- 
ing, and this is why ho said, “ Consider the lilies;" be- 
cause, if God so clothed the grass, which was soon cut 
down and burned, he would certainly provide for those 
wko are of more value, and who have souls that can never 
die. 

We may learn much from what Jesus said about the 
lilies of the field. When he said, " Consider the lilies,” 
be did not mean that they were merely to look at them, 
but that they were to look and think. If they were 
axmous to learn, perhaps they would pluck one and 
examine its shape, and its textui'e, and its colour; and, if 
they did this carefully, they would soon come to the con- 
clusion that all the art and ingenuity of man could never 
have contrived anything half so delicate and beautiful. 
And then looking at the colour, and c(unparing it with the 
scariet, which the wealthy wore, they would confess that 
the words of Jesus were true, that even ** Solomon in all 
hi^loiy was not arrayed like one of these.” 

l^ese hearers would then think, “ There was a time 
when the lily was only a bulb in the ground, hid from 
sight; yet it raw and grew, grew night and day, till it 
bMHime this sj^endid scarlet flower. Who made it to grow f 
Qod <mly ooiM cause it to grow." The same God, if you 
love and serve him, is able to make you ** grow as the 
lily ” in grace and holinew. Pray to God that he would 
give you his Holy Spirit to help you show forth the 
baauty of true religion, that men, seeing your good 
works, may glorify your Father who is in heaven. 

Another thing to be considered about the Ulies is, 
" They toil not, neither do they spin." Those who wore 
not forgetful hearers, would think, “ These lilies are free 
from care. God provides iris sunshine to warm them, 
and his dews to refresh themy and surely he will take care 
of us.” Jesus did not mean to encourage idleness, but 
he intended us to learn that we must not be anxious 


“Considfr now flowers. Ho stud, 

'Hicy toil not, noltber spin ; 

And limibClf tin' gimneiits made 
W’lncli they aie clothed in. 

In perfectness of beauty 
HiM'b several flower is made ; 

And ,%loniou, in all his ]>unip. 

'Was not like them arrayed. 

They are but of U»e lield, yet GihI 
Hatlj clothed tl»em as yo see ; 

Oh, how Diuch more, Immortal soul, 

Wdl ho not care for thee ?” 

The Bible says, dear yontig reader, *‘They tlutt trust 
in the Lord shall not want any good tbing,” Be not, 
therefore, anxious about fine clotliing. God will provide 
us with the means for obtaining that which is necessary. 
He acts little value upon beauty, for even the lilies fade 
and wither away. But the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, and the garment of humility, are in the sight of 
God of great price. It will avail nothing to have the 
body clothed in purple and fine linen, if our souls are 
left uncarod for and unclothed. We read in God’s book 
of a poor beggar who went to heaven, while the rich 
man, who was splendidly attired, was consigned to hell. 

Dear young r^er, yon must be clothed with the robe 
of Christ’s righteousness. Perhaps you do not know 
what this means. It was a custom among the ancients, 
when an emj)eror wished to defend and protect from 
unishment an obnoxious person or criminal, to cover 
im w'ith his mantle. Probably the prophet Isaiah 
alludes to some such custom, when he speaks of God’s 
people being covered with the robe of righteousness : it 
IS what is called a figure of speech. You can imagine a 
person walking in a mantle which the empm^r had put 
on him, being safe from punishment; so those who ri^st 
for salvation in what Jesus Christ has done and suflTered, 
and are renewed by his Holy Spirit, are safe from the 
displeasure of God. 

Every yotmg peraon is exposed to the displeasure of 
God, for they J^ve broken his law, and nothii^ that they 
can do or say can merit the favour of Gk>d. But Jeans 
Christ has died, that whosoever believeth on him may not 
perish, but have eternal life; and he has promised to give 
his Holy Spirit to all who sincerely ask for it. 

Be not therefore anxious about clothing, which is aU 
some people think about; but while you do your duty arid 
depend upon God for hia blessing, seek to be airayed'in 
the robe of Chnst’s righteouBimi0» soid filled with hit 
Holy Spirit. 



DKMKTU1U8, A UUBSIA5 

THE TOBOLSK SCHOOL. 

PART IV. 

The most remarkable evidence of the power of 
the gospel which von Wreech and his friends 
were privileged to witness in Siberia, was 
furaished by a young Bussian, named Demetrius 
Mirowitz. His mother, a rich and noble lady of 
the Ukraine, had been, for some unassigned 
cause, banished, together with her whole family, 
to Tobolslc. 

■Wheu the school was regularly established, 
she sent to it her two sons, I)emetrius and 
Johannes; and one of tlic teacliers, Comet 

Wo. 60.~lVjoMbHEi) August 23, ]?5.^ 


Gustavus Horn, who was master of the Russian 
language, took them under his own especial 
charge, tauglit them German, and, so soon as 
they w ere able to understand it, read the German 
Bible witli them after school-hours in the 
evening. 

This made a deep impression, more especially 
on the eldest, who w^as often much afiected 
during the reading ; and the word continued to 
work so powerfully on his heart that his whole 
bein^ seemed transformed. 

His family perceived his change of demeanour 
W’ith much displeasure, and tried, at first by 
conciliatory measures, to wean him from his 

Przcb One Pbn'.ny. 
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new course ; but he was only the more con- 
firmed ond strengthened in his faith by the 
arguments they employed against it. On on^ 
o(‘eas)on his friends mged him strongly to take 
part in an eirJesiastmil procession. He felt very 
uneasy and frightened, and asked von Wreecn 
wiuvt he ought to do. Von Wreech advised 
liiin to do whatever the love of Chi^t impelled him to, 
and this decided the matter, for it recalled to 
his mind the words of the Saviour, “AVhosoever 
loveth father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me.” His relatives missed him in the 
procession, and wimn they took him to task for 
his absence, he replied that hv could not do 
otherwise, for the thing was contrary to God’s 
word. Upon which his mother caught him by 
the liair, threw him down upon the ground, and 
trampled him under foot ! But h^ afterwards 
assured Ins Christian friends, that he had mwer 
felt greater love for his mother than while she 
was treating him thus cruelly. All imagin- 
able means were now tried to induce him 1o 
cast oft' the Lutheran heresy, as they termed it : 
he replied, however, that he had never at scimol 
been referred to Luther, but solely to the wmrd 
of God, as the foundation and warrant of bis 
faith, and that from that alone had he learned 
the truth. 

Once, on his inotlit'r beseeching him with 
tears to relinquish his peculiar views, which 
alone stood in the way of their domestic happi- 
ness, his gentle and aftectionale nature prompted 
him to give' way ; but suddt'uly recollecting liim- 
st‘lf, and summoning all the power of convicthm 
to Ids aid, he implored his parent, with swim- 
ming eyes, to feel assured that ho would not 
only n’inllly but joyfully comply with her every 
wish ill regard to teiiijioral and bodily things, 
hi‘(5aiise ho owTd his bodily existence to her, but 
ill wiiat concerned his soul, the decision did not 
rest witli him, for his soul belonged to God by 
creat ion and to Christ by redemption ; he dared 
not do oliicrwise than obey them rather than 
man. 

When some sophistical friend tried to piT- 
suade Demetrius that he might believe wiuit lie 
liked, provided lu* kept liis belief to himself, he 
j’ejected the proposition wntli indignation, as de- 
testable hypocrisy, and then quoted Scripture 
in proof that a true Christian is bound not only 
t.o believe with the lu*art, but to confess witli 
the mouth. 

Priests belonging to the Greek church were 
likewise sent to him to discuss and disprove his 
sentiments ; and when they too w ere unable to 
accomplish anything, his mother was stirred up 
to incarcerate him during a wiiole year in a bath- 
room, aud even tried to shake Ids constancy by 
starvation. But his heart-aft'e(‘ting patience and 
resignation so far touched his mol lier's heart as to 


induce her to lighten his imprisonment. This, 
however, was much more effectively done in a 
way of which sh® kpew nothing — ^through the 
possession of his Bible, which his younger brp- 
ther contrived to convey to him secretly. 

Through the same loving interposition, von 
Wreech was enabled to visit the poor prisoner 
occasionally w^hen the family was absent, aud 
felt rejoiced and edified by witnessing his 
assurance of faith. Demetrius told his teacher, 
on one of those occasions, tliat he had, when 
quite a boy, witnessed the burning at the stake 
of a faithful confessor of the truth, and that the 
remembrance of the joy with which that martyr 
died was now a source of strong consolation and 
encouragement to himsidf, so that he felt dis- 
posed to endure the most shamefid and painful 
of deaths sooner than to swerve from what ho 
knew and ai‘knowledged as the truth. 

The unconquerable patience and fervent love 
to his God and Saviour manifested through so long 
a trial by her youthful son, at length entirely 
iiK'Ited his mother’s heart ; she released him from 
(Confinement, and embraping him tenderly, said, 
“ (jiod alone knows, my fi^ar Demetrius, w'hich 
of us is in the right, but be that as it may, 1 
cannot bear to torment you any longer.” 

The first use Demetrius made of his liberty 
was to lisit the school, and bis most earnest 
einh'avour was to get bis bx’other Johannes 
replaced in it. But after the release of the 
S\\(*des from captivity, and their consequent 
di'parture from Tobolsk (probably, too, after his 
mother’s d(‘ath), new persecutions came upon 
poor Demetrius, for Captain Tabhert, who re- 
mained behind in Siberia for nearly twelve 
months after von AYreeeh and the other pri- 
soners, related that llie young confessor had 
been loaded with chains and dragged to a 
church, in order to force him to kneel before the 
pictures, but that all had been in vain, for he 
wmuld not (Umy the faith. 

Heart-afleel ing is the letter which he "wrote 
from Tobolsk, the 27tb March, 1724, to his 
fri('nd and li'acber, describing, in his broken 
Gennan, the sufferings which liad been ap- 
])()intt‘d him, as well as the full assurance of 
faith with which God had supported him under 
them ; and although it is an anticipation of 
future events in respect of time, it seems de- 
sirable to insert it here, as winding up the in- 
teresting episode of Demetrius Mirowitz, “ I 
write,” says he, “ with cheerful courage, though 
with a pained heart, to my beloved father m 
Christ, to inform him that he who maintains 
the iudgment of the poor, and suffereth not the 
needy to be crushed under shame and reproach, 
but upholds them by his right hand, hath also 
holpen me in my distress, and so sustained me 
under my long and weary persecution, that the 
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enemy could not snatch away the good seed 
out of my heart; and those who thought to 
entice me away from the truth could effect no- 
thing, for my beloved Lord Jesus stood by 
me and baffled all their efforts. Einally, the 
power of God, which worked so mightily in 
poor wretched me as to supply all my need, has 
now triumphed, for the which to Qua be all the 
raise throughout all eternity. Amen. Dearly 
eloved father, I already sent you word, through 
our mutual friend, Mr. N., how I was carried 

through the public streets of N to the 

church, and there beaten on the back to make 
me kneel down before the pictures ; but I gave 
honour to the ever-living God my Creator, and 
not to the dumb idols of wood, silver, and gold. 
And now, having made known my state to you, 
beloved and revered father, I would entreat you 
to continue your love to me, and not to forget 
him in your prayers who ever remains, beloved 
friend and father in Christ Jesus, your, until 
death, devoted son and servant, 

Demetej Mieowitz. 

In a postscript he sends greetings from his 
brother Johannes, and announces his return 
from exile ; but adds : “ what God designs further 
respecting ms is known to him alone.” Nor are 
any furtlier tidings of this sorely-tried one given 
in the diary. Most probably von Wreech never 
saw or heard of the fruits of many of his Siberian 
labours until he could say, “ Here am 1, Lord, 
and the children which thou hast given me.” 

To return to the Tobolsk school. Its history, 
from 1717 to 1721, presents a picture of con- 
tinued increase, amid uninterrupted difficulties 
and struggles, the necessities oi its supporters 
sometimes rising to the pitch of entire destitu- 
tion of both money and provisions. At one 
time we read of the children being in rags, and 
the tailor refusing to deliver the bespoke clothes 
from a dread of having to wait too long for their 
payment. At another time we are told of an 
absolute want of food for the many hungry 
stomachs, while creditors were clamorous for 
their money, and the last recorded respite was 
fast drawing to an end, without the smallest 
prospect of succour from any quarter. On one 
occasion we find the whole of the teachers met 
together for the purpose of dissolving the school, 
feeling no longer justified in burdening them- 
selves with the responsibility of its prolongation, 
even for a single day. Sickness, too, had in- 
vaded their dwelling ; an epidemic had carried 
off several of the children intrusted to their care ; 
and to put the climax on their w'oes, envy and 
calumny were but too prompt to seize on every 
new calamity, as a justincation of their venomous 
attacks on the good work. But, despite those 
evil efforts, it went on, and prospered. For, 
even when their need was at the greatest, von 


"Wreech called his associates together, and they 
fell on their knees before the Lord, and he 
hearkened and heard, and graciously opened a 
way of escape. Yes ; more than once before 
their prayer was concluded, help was already at 
the door: so that von Wreech especially felt 
his faith so strengthened, by those repeated 
providential interpositions, that on several 
occasions when the brotlier who acted as house 
steward came to announce the total exhaustion 
of all their provisions, von Wreech could calmly 
riqdy, “ The Lord’s hour is not yet come, but 
it will surely strike ere long.” And never did 
it fail to strike, thougli* sometimes, the sun ap- 
peared to have “stood still in the valley of 
Gibeon.” It was noted that, although help 
arrived opportunely, it rarely, if ever, came 
from the qutirter, or in the way, expected by 
the petitioners ; but always from uuthouglit-of 
sources, and through undreamed-of channels. 
Moreover, it was never sent in such abundant 
measure as to remove all difficulty, or lessen 
the feeling of dependence ; until, at the break- 
ing up of the school, when it was necessary, in 
order to maintain the apostolic rule of doing 
things honestly in the sight of all men, that 
every debt should be cleared off, it was found, to 
the exceeding of every hope and the disappoint- 
ment of many fears, that the closed accounts 
showed neither deficit nor surplus, so that 
although from all their gatherings there re- 
mained nothing over,* yet no one had to com- 
plain of pecuniary loss by the Siberian school. 

Opportunities had not been wanting during 
the course of its existence for materially better- 
ing its outward circumstances, but von Wreech 
scrupled to avail himself of these, from a fear of 
cTlecKing the work of God : as, for example, 
when parents proposed, during a season of pecu- 
liar difficulty, to feed their children at home. 
But the teachers had had frequent proof of the 
deleterious effect of such interruptions to their 
superintendence, and conscientiously preferred 
struggling on, to purchasing relief by injury to 
their young charge. An unknown benefactor 
once sent 560 ducats in one remittance; but 
von Wreech, although the money was sent to 
him, scrupled to apply any portion of the large 
sum to the school’s support, because it was not 
specifically pointed out by the donor, and von 
Wreech therefore took it for granted that the 
money was desired for the relief of the whole 
body of the captives, and it was accordingly dis- 
tributed among them. Indeed, of all the dona- 
tions sent him, von Wreech made a point of 
imparting a share to the most needy of his 
fellow captives, besides opening, with generous 
hospitality, the door of the institution to everv 

* Exodus xvi. 18, 
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hungry* and destitute Swede ; none of whom 
ever left the dwelling without grateful thanks 
for the spiritual and bodily care bestowed on 
them in that place of refuge. And not a few, 
as is proved by their letters, afterwards show’ed 
tlieiiiselvea willing supporters of an undertaking, 
jrom which, in the day of their distress, they 
liad experienced such opportune relief. 

The fame of so beneiicent an institution 
naturally extended beyond Siberia, and from all 
parts of Kussia there came letters of encourage- 
ment aud friendly sympathy, from such as 
wished well to the cause of Grod ; while both in 
Oerjnany and Sweden,* eolleetious were made 
for the Tobolsk school. These gifts constituted 
the ways and means, which, however, as their 
arrival could never be calculated on at all, far 
less counted on to meet specific necessities, so 
were they often so long delayed as to cloud the 
expectation of the most sanguine. 

Once, indeed, a bright star of hope rose on 
their liorizon! There was every reason to 
think that Czar Peter himsell' would take tl»e 
school luider his protection, for a memorial of 
its origin and progress had been laid bedbre tlu^ 
autocrat, who had graciously expressed his 
satisfaction with the undertaking, and jn omiscd 
to aid its funds. \Vliy this so mueli rc'juieed in 
promise vas ne-ser fulfilled, is not expianied in 
the diary; but tlie knowledge we possess of tbe 
almost universal peculation, and embezzlement 
of public monies, for wbicli tli(' Kussian officials 
used to be notorious, may widl unravel tbe 
mystery, without charging Peter the Great 
with breach of promise. 

At length, in 1721, arri\ed the long-hoped- 
for jieact', between Kussia and Sweden : anjl, 
as was to be expected, intelligence readied 
Tobolsk, that the release of tbe Sw'cdish captives 
was at hand. The school muat^ therefore, be 
broken up, and this circumstaucc considerably 
damped the joy of approaching freedom to 
many of the prisoners. The dissolving of tlu' 
establishment took place as slowly as possible, 
in order to ward off the injury wdiieh a sudden 
release from all discipline, and e(>ssatiou of ail 
instruction, might Ix' oxpCeted to produce, on 
their dear scholars. {Several children w'ere at 
once removed by their ])arents eagerly hastening 
back to Sweden, but scliool was still kept up for 
all who remained until their diminished number 
w^amed the preceptors to desist. Then, house 
and furniture being disposed of, and all tem- 
poralities satisfactorily arranged, von Wrcech 
and his faithful fellow workiTs, accompanied by 
some few of their scholars, bade adieu, witii 
prayers and tears, to the sphen; of their activity, 
the s(‘tme of many a trying, but also of many 
a heart-rejoicing experience. 

In Moscow and St. Petersburg they were re- 


ceived with open arms, and, together with their 
scholars, lodged and entertained with friendly 
hospitality, until an opportunity offered for 
their embarking for Stockholm, wnich city they 
reached, in health and safety, on the 30th 3f 
June, 1722. 

“ "What w'oudrous experiences I have made,” 
writes von AVretH;h, “of God’s goodness and 
care, in the loving attentions and disinterested 
kindnesses show ii us by so mauy and so various 
dear Christian iricjids, I coidd never sufficiently 
detail, were I to write many pages on the sub- 
ject : but one source of satisfaction I may men- 
tion, because it was as uiiexj)ected as gratifying, 
namely, tbe discovery tliat tlie manner in w hich 
tbe Tobolsk school was carried on, liad met 
the approbation of tb(} higher classes, to a 
degree whicli tbe base-minded and envious bud 
never been willing to allow.” 

It was not witliout eonsidcrable difficulty 
that von ’Wrcech obtained leave to retire from 
the Swedish service, in w'hicli be would gladly 
have been retained by tbe authorities; .But his 
lu'arl yearned after reunion with bis wife and 
son, the latter of w'lium lu' bad never yet seem, 
the child having bec'ii bom after he set out for 
the 'Kussian eampaign ; siiul he accordingly 
liastened to Joiji them in Livonia. The meeting 
is recorded in the diary in these simple w'ords, 
“ There was great joy to ns all.” 

New' offers from the Swedish government, to 
indnec von Wrcech to re-enter the service, ■were 
declined, but not from disinclination to employ- 
ment, for, at the time w'hcn Ibis diary was pub- 
lished, lie was tutor to th(‘ only sou of Count de 
Promnii z,in Saraii. That the task of instructing, 
andesp('ciall) of forming tbe mind of youth, was 
still regarded by him as a highly responsible as 
well as important avocation, is evident from the 
conclncbTigBent(MU*c of his diary, which runs thus : 
— “ May the great, (wei’liviug God, who, up to 
tluj present hour, hath so w onderfully led and 
guided nu', through many and various paths, 
eoutiiiue to uphold mo by his fatlior-baiid, aud 
so rule both my mind and body, by his Jloly 
Spirit, that all his gracious designs may be 
accomplished in and by me, to the promotion 
of my own sauctiti cation, and tbe increase of my 
ability to be useful to my fellow-creatures ! But 
more especially may I obtain grace to be of 
service to the dear youth, who has, through 
God’s holy and good pleas ui’e, been consigned to 
my governance ! Amen.” 

It is common for those who communicate any 
striking ijistance of i)iety and benevolence, to 
wind up by saying, “Go and do likewise.” 
But though this moral aphorism might, in a 
general sense, unquestionably be justly applied 
lien', there are, W'e thiidt, tw'o other more 
special and equally needed lessons to be derived 
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from the narratiye before us. These are, first, 
the importance of calling to mind the revelation 
with which the Searcher of hearts reproved the 
unbelieving despondency of the J ewish prophet.* 
Whenever we are tempted, in our secret soul, to 
ask, “ Lord, are there few that be saved ?” — 
whenever we are in danger, mth narrow-minded 
harshness, to unchristianize a whole class, or 
people, or age, because our weak vision is un- 
able to detect the wheat among the tares — how 
the love-stimulated faith which hopefully anti- 
cipates a contribution from (jven the worst of 
times, to that “ multitude which no man could 
niimbcr,”t must receive new streugth from the 
perusal of von Wreech’s autobiography! But 
the second lesson is, perhaps, still more strikingly 
derivable from it ; and that is, the sin and danger 
of limiting to apostolic times the text, “ If ye have 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say 
unto this mountain, Eeinovc hence to yonder 
place ; and it shall remove ; and nothing shall 
ho im})OSfc.ible unto you;” (‘ven it* we go not still 
further in lowering its meaning, by secretly 
affixing something oriental, figurative, and alle- 
gorical to its phraseology. Yet, oh, how true 
is it, that but for our “little faith” we might 
say to every mountain which j'ises in our 
path of duty, “remove hence,” and it w'ould 
remove ! Oh, how often, wlicn called to pass 
tlirough some small trial (as compared with 
the “ fires and the waters” 1o which believers in 
former ages were expos('d), do our souls shrink 
back from the test in dismay, and we arc ready to 
give up {ill for lost ! And yet wo have the 
sure word of promise, that “aU things work 
together for good to them t hat love Ood,” and 
ought j therefore, to have our Saviour’s voice 
sounding in our ejirs, “ 0 tliou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt?” 

In such seasons, Avhen, though the spirit 
may be willing, the ilesli proves weak, may 
voii Wreech and his Tobolsk school rise to 
our remembrance, and so stimulate our faith 
and hope that we may press along the coui’se, 
towards “ the prize of our high calling in Christ 
Jesus !” 

MBS. ELIZABETH EET. 

PART III. 

The efforts of Mrs. Ery for the amelioration of 
the condition of prisoners were not confined to 
her own neighbourhood, but extended fiir and 
wide. The lollowing letter from a Scotch lady, 
givea an interesting description of Elizabeth 
TVy’s visit to the prisons of Glasgow in 1818. 

“ 1 have had it on my mind to write to you, 

my dear Mrs. , ever since Mrs. Ery visited 

us. What an additional happiness it would have 

* 1 Kings xix. 18, f Eey, vii, 9. 


been, had you also seen her! She would not 
have disappointed you. Eeally I never before 
felt anvthmg like inspiration or enchantment — 
only this charm above the fairies’ spell docs 
indeed give the pleasing reflection that these 
things have been done, and have surmounted the 
scofiing and opposition of the w'orld, and more 
than all the rijckless hearts of such beings as she 
had to deal with. She found our prisons very 
badly managed ; the women crowded by night 
four or fiv(‘ into one coll, without work, without 
a matron, no chaplain, and locked up by the 
common turnkey. But I forget it is of Mrs. Ery 
you wish to hear. Slie is about forty, tall, thin, 
sedate, with a physiognomy gentle, but very 
observant. Her voice and manners are delight- 
ful, and her communication free and unem- 
barrassed. She met several of the magistrati's by 
appointment, and also a numbi^r of ladies, this 
evening at the Bridewidl. She told them wdth 
much simplicity what had bein done at Newgate. 
She entered into ])lcasaiit conversation with 
every one, and we were delighted wdien she 
offered to spiailv to the poor w'omen. The keeper 
of the prison said he feared it v\ as a dangerous 
experiment; that they never, but by compul- 
sion, listened to reading, and were generally dis- 
j)osed to turn eviuytliing of the kind to ridicule. 
She said she had feared that this might happen, 
but it would show" the ladies what she meant. 
About a hundred women were assembled in a 
large room, wliich wo entered doubting and 
anxious. She took off her little bonnet, and sat 
down on a low'^ seat fronting the w"omen; at 
whom she looked with a kind, conciliating eye, 
yet an eye that met every eye there. She said, 

‘ I had better just tell you what w'e are come 
about.’ She told them she had to deal with a 
great number of poor women, more wicked than 
any one thmi present ; and in what manner they 
were recovered from evil. Her language w'as 
often biblical — always referring to our Saviour’s 
promises, and cheering with holy hope these 
dissolute beings. ‘ Would not you like to timn 
from that w Inch is wrong ? Would not you like 
for latlies to visit you, and speak comfortto you, 
and help vou to become better P Surely you 
w-oidd telf to them your griefs— they who have 
done ovil have many sorrow"S.’ As she read to 
them the ‘ Hides,’ asking them to hold iip their 
hands if they accorded therewith, at first all 
hands w'ere upraised, but, as soon as she spoke, 
tears began to flow. One very beautiful girl 
near me had her eyes swimming with tears ; and 
her lips moved as if following Mrs. Ery. One 
old w'oman, who held her Bible, we saw clasping 
it with emotion as s ])0 became more and more 
impressed. The hands were ready to rise at 
every pause, Jind these callous and obdurate 
offenders were, with one consent, bowed before 
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her. During tliis moment she took the Bible, 
and read aloud the parable of the lost sheep and 
the piece of silver, also the prodigal son. 

“ It is impossible for me to express to you the 
effect of her saintly voice while speaking such 
blessed words. She often paused and looked at 
the poor women, as she named them, w'ith sweet- 
ness, which won their confidence ; applying, with 
beauty and taste, all the parts of the story to 
them, and in a manner I never before heard, and 
particularly the words, ‘ his father saw him 
when he was yet afar off.’ A solemn pause 
succeeded the reading. Then resting the large 
Bible on the ground, we saw her on her knees 
before them. Her prayer was devout and 
soothing ; and her musical voice, in the peculiar 
sweet tones of the Quakers, seemed like the 
voice of a mother to her suffering child. In the 
rison of Glasgow we found sicteen women ; she 
ad only to read and converse wdth them, for the 
proposal of work v as greedily received. There 
were some n\uch more varied emotions than at 
Bridewell ; astonishing repugnance, and in some 
instances obdurate resistance to listen ; in otluTs 
anxious desire to obtain her aid. Ilow dificrent 
were the impressions in the varied figures before 
her ! One old woman, with the appearance of a 
menial servant, and hardened features, said, ‘ No ; 
no use work.’ But these rugged lines were at 
length relaxed, and I saw a tear fall over the 
brown visage. But it was not the prisoners 
alone, for there was not a man in the room un- 
moved. My father was charmed beyond w'ords. 
We saw too little of her in private, but all we 
did see more and more deliglited us. She is now 
hastening to her eight children ; and she has not 
a thought or a time to bcstoiv on anything 
but prison discipline.” 

In after years her services (jxtended beyond 
her own country ; but it w as by degrees that her 
sphere of action increased. She who had been so 
timid and shrinking was called to labour in a field 
which a woman might well dread. She who had 
stooped to save the lowest of her fellow-creatures, 
was ere long to appear at many an European court, 

** And speak before its crowned heads 
For Him the king of kings.” 

But while we dwell on her character as a Chris- 
tian and philanthropist, we should fail to do her 
justice if we omitted to speak of her as a 
“Friend.” She was a “Friend,” not by birth 
or by tradition, but by strong conviction, and 
moat conscientiously attached to the society of 
which she Was a member. Yet Elizabeth Fry 
was no sectarian. She bad deeply imbibed the 
truth that by whatever name Christians are 
known among men, they are 07ie in Christy and all 
his follow ers were dear to her, whatever might 
be their creed ; for she felt that Christianity was 


infinitely too high, too holy, and too pure to be 
bound in the fetters of any sect whatever. She 
loved the name of “ Friend but she loved the 
name of Christian immeasurably more. 

Yet while success crowned her efforts for the 
good of others, while she was confided in and 
looked up to in no common de^ee, her path was 
often one of much sorrow. The loss of beloved 
relations w'as far from being her only grief ; her 
shrinking, timid spirit w^as sometimes wounded 
from without to a degree that those of coarser 
mould cannot comprehend. But she endured 
all with “meek submission,” The extracts 
published from her journal are touching and 
instructive in their acknowledgments of her own 
sense of iinwbrthiness and helplessness when the 
world courted and honoured her. 

The year 1825 was marked by distress which, 
in some respects, perliaps, outweighed all pre- 
vious troubles. She had seen those who were 
very dear takon from her by death ; but whjle 
nature shuddered beneath the blow, faith 
realized the truth that for thosi? who were gone, 
to die was gain : delicate health and mental suffer- 
ing had also been her allotment ; and a new trial 
of her confidence was now appointed her, which 
was never to be entirely removed until the 
day w'hen all her mourning should be turned 
into joy to last for evermore. 

We wfill let her owm pen record some of her 
feelings at the time of this deep affliction — (the 
failure of one of the houses in wnieh lier husband 
was a partner). 

“ I have been brought at times into little short 
of anguish of spirit ; not, I think, so much from 
what w'C must suffer ourstdves, as from wdiat 
others may suffer. The whole thing appears 
fraught with distress. When I look at this 
mysterious dispensation, permitted by Almighty 
wnsdom, 1 am ready to say, How is it, Lord, 
thou dealest thus with thy servant who loves 
thee, trusts thee, and fears thy name ? Then 
1 say this is my infirmity thus to query. Need I 
not chastisement ? Do I not deserve it ? * ♦ ♦ 
I cannot reason upon it, I must bow, and only 
bow, and say in my heart, w hich I believe I do, 
‘ Not as I will, but as Thou wilt.’ ” Those who 
have studied her character will not be surprised 
that tlie fact of others, besides her own family, 
being involved in the suffering was a source of 
‘ anguish ’ to Elizabeth Fry. But this was one 
of the bitter drops in that ‘bitter cup* which was 
not to pass away from her lips. Her health, for 
a time, fafied. She says in her journal that her 
“ soul w^as bowed down within her, and her eyes 
wrere red with weeping.’* 

In the midst of her perplexity she doubted 
whether, under present circumstances, it was 
right for her to resume her prison labours. An 
aamirable letter from that revered benefactor of 
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hiB species, Wilberforce, encoui^ed her to pro- 
ceed ; and resting in the promise — “ Wliot I do 
then knowest not now ; hut thou shaU hww hereafter^'' 
this chastened follower of her Lord returned by 
degrees to the work to which he had called hui*. 
W e have already mentioned the sources whence 
abundant means for benevolent purposes were 
placed at her disposal. 


THE ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 

THE MOLE. 

'ITiese ttlHo shall be unclean unto you ... the mole." I^Uicu» 
xL 3(1. 

“In that dajsr a niiu< shall cast his idols ... to the moles and to the 
buL'.” Jiaiah li. 

The mole, under the Mosaic dispensation, was 
ranked with unclean animals — those remem- 
brancers to the Israelites, us Bonar lias well 
expressed it, of a broken law and a fallen world. 
The species intended is most probably the 
one so plentiful in this country. Its geogra- 
phical range is very extensive ; as it is found all 
over Europe, has been obtained in America, and 
is common in the Holy Laud. 

No animal is more adapted to a subterranean 
existence ; no animal more completely equipped, 
as it were, for the pursuit of its uudergrountl 
labours. The head is conical; the eyeis tv\o 
little brilliant dots, whfch, by an admirable me- 
chanism, may be protruded at will or witlulrawn 
into the fur, when their sensibility is in daugi'r 
of being impaired by particles of dust, etc. ; the 
ear is merely an opening capable of being dilated 
or closed; intenially, the parts ai’e so modified 
and arranged as to render the sense of hearing 
extremely acute. Wheu in search of food, as a 
stray beetle or earthworm, it bores into the 
earth with its snout, which is pointed, and also 
pn^hensile, somewhat resembling in this par- 
ticular the finger-like proboscis of the tapir. 
The forefeet are very powerful and effective 
instruments for scooping out the earth from its 
excavations, turning it aside, ploughshare-like, 
and throwing it hack ; the hind limbs are com- 
paratively feeble. The body again, which is 
clothed Avith a sleek coat of black velvety fur, is 
cylindrical, tapering fjpom the shoulders back- 
ward — the form best suited for traversing its 
underground galleries with rapidity. Is not 
that man bold, who denies that there is design 
in all this ? "V^o refuses to acknowledge the 
display of power and wisdom in the formation 
of this animal ? “ Who knoweth not in all these 
that the hand of the Lord hath wrought this 
Job xii. 9. And yet, “ The fool hath said in his 
heart, There is no Hod*” Ps. liv. 1. 

And now of this little miner’s dwelling. En- 
tering from the surface let us follow the mole as 
it trips along. The tunnel which it is traversing 


is cylindrical, somewhat wider than its own body, 
with carefully smoothed sides, and a weU-beaten 
roadway. After running in a direct line for 
some distance, it suddenly curves downwards, 
opening into the sleeping apartment, which is 
wide, deep, and comfortably lined with dricjd 



leaves. Three passages at regular intervals lead 
from this room up to a circular gallery, and tliis 
again is connected with a lower one by five 
“ runs.” J<Vom the second gallery niany roads 
branch ofi‘ in every direction, winding through- 
out the whole extent of the aiiimars huiithig- 
ground, and, at last, joining tluj principal high- 
way. This — the ordinary abode — is constructed 
beneath a hillock near some spreading tree or 
i(‘afy hedge. At some distance, and commonly 
at a point w here three or four roads cross each 
other, IS a smaller chamber, in w hich the nest is 
made. The spot chosen for this purpose is such 
that the female can obtain an abundant 8iip])]y 
of food in its immediate vicinity. Here the 
young art) very carefully tended — ay, reader, 
much more carefully than many a family of 
which you may know something — till able to 
shift for themselves. At intervals there are 
openings for free ventilation, and at the end of 
the runs a deep hole may sometimes be observed, 
in which water is allowed to gather, and at which 
the ingenious architect queuciies its thirst. 

Such is the mole-hill; a structure which 
‘‘exhibits” — we quote Professor Bell — “a com- 
plication of architecture which may rival the 
more celebrated exertions of the beaver.” 

Persecuted as it is, one would suppose the 
mole to be a most noxious pest ; and yet recent 
investigations have demonstrated the great and 
valuable services rendered by this auinial to the 
agriculturist! The spirit of Uzzah is daily dis.- 
played in the interference of man with the 
arrangements of Providence; he will put forth 
his hand ; yet no less certainly will he pay for 
his rashness when involved, at last, in the dis- 
order he himself has occasioned. Like the 
miner, our little workman spends the most of its 
days underground; but during the months of 
June and July, occasionally visits the surface. 
On the surface it is as awkward, as under it 
it is nimble. It swims admirably; and it is 
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a pleaBing sight, when the fields lie flooded in 
autumn, to wateh the male and female braving 
the waters, and risking their lives, to bring 
their tiny offspring to a place of safety. 

The passa^ from the prophet Isaiah claims a 
brief attention. Some have pointed to the 
species intended as being the very singular 
animal usually known as the mole-rat. The 
spalax, as it is sometimes called, or slepez, 
that is “ the blind” of the Russians, has a very 
singular appearance. The head is large and fllat, 
the eye, no bigger than a poppy-seed, is com- 
pletely hid beneath the skin; the organs of 
nearing are largely developed; the body is 



clothed with smooth ash-coloured fur ; the limbs 
are very short; there arc five little toes witli 
slender nails on (’aeli foot. It is found in 
Southern Russia, 7\.sia Minor, and Syria. 

Like the mole, it burrows very extensively ; 
unlike that animal, its diet is strictly vegetarian, 
being confined to seeds and bulbous roots ; it 
lives very much on a kind of chervil or cows- 
parsley, which is closely allied to a very common 
plant of that name, that grows along our road- 
sides, and ill our pasture-land. It is principally 
in marshy ground, w'here this plant abounds, 
that it fixes its abode ; there clusters of its hills 
may be obsen^ed; for it is both sociable and 
gregarious. On leaving its retreat to bask in tlie 
warm sunshine, it betrays great uneasiness as it 
proceeds ; stopping abruptly from time to time, 
with its head raised, in order to catch the sound 
of approaching danger, ISliould all be silent, it 
goes on with great caution ; but if tlie slightest 
noise is heard, it listens to discover the quarter 
from whence it comes ; if from behind, it ad- 
vances with all speed ; if in advance, it makes a 
speedy retreat. When irritated and compelled 
to act on the defensive, it snorts, gnashes its 
teeth, and, if it can, bites very severely. 

But the passage from Isaiah demands our 
notice in another respect. For it speaks of that 
wished-for time, when idolatry shall be abolished, 
and men shall cast their idols to the moles 
and to the bats — that is shall utterly abandon 
them, “either from a CTacious sense of their 
worthlessness or from a late and sad experience 
of their inability to help them.” We are here 
warned, that those who will not flee to Qt)d in 
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this, the day of salvation, when he promises to 
receive them and to succour them, shall sooner 
or later flee from him in that day of wrath 
“when the Lord arises to shake terribly the 
earth,” and when “ tho lofty looks of man shall 
be humbled, and the haughtiness of man shall be 
bowed down, and the Lord alone shall be ex- 
alted.” 


POOR, YET RICH. 

A GENTLEMAN w'RS Walking acposs a meadow a 
few years ago, when he overtook a beggar bend- 
ing under the weight of three-seoro years and 
ten, carrying a bundle of sticks on his back. 
“ Well, my friend,” said the gentleman, “ where 
do you think you will be in twenty years ?” 

“In heaven, I hope, sir,” cheerliilly replied 
the poor old man. On further conversation tho 
gentleman found that this bef,^gar was nch in 
faith, and rejoiced evt'u in poverty, having a 
bcli(‘ving trust in Christ. 

Surprised at tho clear scriptural views of 
salvation expressed by tlu; poor man, the gentle- 
man inquired w’here ho liad got all his know- 
ledge. “ 1 will tell you,” said he. “ About 
nine or ten years ago I was begging at one 
of the houses in tho Royal l.*ri‘seent, at Brighton. 
After waiting for some tijue, as no one gave mo 
, anything, 1 turned and walked away ; a servant 
I then came after me, and said that a lady had 
sent me a iJcnny and a little tract, which she 
desired I would read. Jt was that little booh, ... , 
which taught me about faith, and about being bom 
again. — British Workman 


WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? 
How many this lias frightened! How many 
this suggestion of the enemy of souls has pre- 
vented from becoming Christians ! They came 
to the conclusion that it w as better to endure the 
wrath of God than the frown of man, and 
so chose their portion in this life and gave up 
their hope's of heaven. The choice, dear I’cader, 
is now presented to you. You are not asked to 
forsake father and mother, wife or children, to 
be deprived of worldly possessions for tbo sake 
of Christ, but tbe very worst you can expect 
is that the thoughtless and tbe frivolous will 
for a few days be merry at your expense. You 
have no moral courage. If there was no ne- 
cessity for openly professing his name, all would 
be right and you a Christian. This, however, 
you cannot avoid, and some time or other, 
if you hope to enter heaven,' you must en- 
counter the idle talking of tho world. Why 
not meet it now ? 



Peeitaps there are no reflections 
better calculated to urge the 
Christian to a careful and conscien- 
tious discharge of his duty than such 
as would naturally arise from a proper consider- 
ation of the injunction of the apostle, to he “ not 
slothful in business ; fervent in spirit ; serving 
the Lord.” It need not be conceived that this in- 
junction is intended only for those uho are en- 
gaged in the more active pursuits of life, such as 
the commercial and mercantile: this would be 
to confine its operation to a sphere* when* its 
influ(*nce, even if duly felt, might he the least 
perceptible to others. All hav(5 their duties to 
fill til, their business to perform ; and slothful- 
n(*ss and inactivity are not the less reprehen- 
sible that you are placed in a situation to in- 
dulge them without fear either of inconvenienco 
or loss. He who has given you a compi'teuee 
requires your energies in return, and offers end- 
less opportunities for tlicir unceasing oeeuj^a- 
tion. His poor and d(*stitute are around you, 
and demand the exercise of your charity ; his 
sick and afflicted are many of them pining and 
dying for the want of those necessaries and 
comforts which you hi'cd not whilst you enjoy ; 
liis people are being destroyed for lack of that 
knowledge which it is in your ])o\ver to supply. 
Here, then, is ample scope for activity, and 
abundant reason to arouse you to its exercise ; and 
let it ever be a consolatory thought, that, while 
thus employed, even though you may meet with 
ingratitude and opposition from those whom it 
is your desire to benefit, you are performing his 
will whom you serve, and are in the situation 
most likely to encounter his blessing and ajipro- 
bation. The path of duty is generally en- 
lightened by the rays of Diviuc favour, as w^e 
may gather from a multitude of instances in the 
sacred Scriptures, The son of Jesse was called 
from the exercise of pastoral functions to bo 
anointed king over Israel. Itcbecca at the 
well met with the messenger of Abraham, and 
w’as blessed by the God of Abraham as the wife 
of Isaac. The Judean shepherds, w^hile watch- 
ing their flocks by night, received the angelic 
communication of the Saviour’s birth. And the 
apostles, some from the receipt of custom, and 
some from their vocation as fishermen, were 
called to be the honoured instruments of dis- 


seminating the glorious gospel of Christ. Other 
instances might be adduced, which the memo- 
ries of our readers, familiar, as wo trust they 
are, with the Bible histories, cannot fail to 
supply. 

Solomon says, “ The hand of the diligent 
maketh rich,” and this, generally speaking, is 
the case ; yet there are numerous exceptions to 
the rule. We daily see examples of individuals 
who, notwithstanding their undoubted industry 
and integrity, are carried down the stream of 
poverty; whilst others advance in w’ealtli and 
influence, their oil and their wine increasing, 
beyond their expectation, and almost beyond 
their desire — and this by the means of exer- 
tions comparatively trifling. Yet who shall 
say, wiiich is most iiivoured by the Almighty. 
Wealth is ofti'ii a snare, and we have the assur- 
ance of Scripture that, ou the other hand, the 
affliction of poverty, as well as all other afflic- 
tions, may be a testimony of the Divine regard: 
^*Whom the Lord loveth he ciiasteneth, and 
Bcourgeth every son w horn he receiveth.” 

Tlie diligence of the true Christian is essen- 
tially diflerent from that of the world. Multi- 
tudes around us are diligent in business, as well 
as fervent in spirit ; but, alas ! it is to be feared 
that coinparatiN'cly few^ are serving the Lord 
therein. AA^hile the mass of maukind are little 
scrupulous with regard to tho means of heap- 
ing up wealth, identifying themsehes with the 
muminon of unrighteousness, and eagerly hurry- 
ing forward in pursuit of the riches that perish 
in the using, it becomes the servaut of the high 
God, w'hile he is no less diligent, and exerts 
himself with no less activity, to cherish a nobler 
aim, and to contemplate a more sublime reward. 
His object must be two-fold ; he must look to it 
that he is not only the recipient but the iiistni- 
inent of the mercy and bounty of his Maker — 
that he is not only blessed himself, but a bless- 
ing to others — that he is not only a subject of 
grace, but an example of its effects upon the 
heart and conduct — tliat he is not only a dis- 
ciple and a son, but an instructor and a minis- 
ter to the wants of his brethren. 

That faith whose nature is selfish never met 
with our Lord’s approval. ‘‘ To do good and 
to communicate” was the principle of all Hia 
operations, and always will be that of his true 
followers. When Peter wished to build three 
tabernacles, “ one for thee, one for Moses, and 
one for Elias,” he was far from the mind o: 
Christ, who had other employment of a very 
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different and a far more glorious description for 
him than would have occupied the time in his 
anticipated hermitage upon Mount Tabor. A 
life of sloth is a life of disgrace and of injustice 
towards God, yourself, and your fellow man. If 
you are delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion and sin, what evidence do you give of it, if, 
regardless of that charity without which all 
other gifts and acquirements are vain, you can 
sit down conteut with your own safety, while 
myriads are perishing around you? Go and 
“ tell how great things the Lord hath done for 
you,” is the command of the great Physician 
who has cured you of your leprosy ; and will 
you bo slack and dilatory in obeying his com- 
mand? 

“ But,” some may reply, “ we are already lully 
occupied; we are already debai’red by the ex- 
tensive occupation of our time from so freipicnt 
an attendance upon the means of grace as we 
would desire ; and the cares of a family and the 
oppressions of business consume our days.” 
Granting this to be the case — and we know it 
is the case with many — yet you have still the 
opportunity of improving both yourselves and 
others. The grace of life may be evident in the 
commonest duties of the day. The influence of 
the Spirit of God may and must be visible in 
concerns wdiicli are nothing spiritual. Jn the 
world you need not be of it : and it may possibly 
be in your power to effect more example than 
precept alone could accomplish. Living epistles, 
Known and read of aU men, adorning the doc- 
trine of God your Saviour in all things — you 
may become lights in the world, even though 
surrounded by tlie elements of darkness, misery, 
and death. 

While the world, with carnal view. 

Delve in Mammon’s sordid mine, 

Content a phantom to ])urHuo, 

And every nobler aim resign — 

'Tis the Christian’s joy to know 
That he runs a loftier race ; 

Pressing onward from below, 

To a heavenly resting-place. 

"Tis ft kii^dom in the skies 
That his ardent seal inspires, 

And his best affections rise 
To the end of his desires. 

Stranwr both to sloth and feai', 

Well he knows, where’er he roam 
That the path of duty here 
Is the road to heaven, his home. 

Lord, to me thy grace impart, 

Still, though fmnting, to pursue; 

Take possession of my heart - 
Take it — and create anew ! 

Give me strength to upward soar, 

From the world’s delusive breast, 

To live with thee for evermore, 

And share the kingdom of thy rest 


THE SUNDAY WATER-PABTY. 

A TBUS TALE. 

“ Wti:AT ! will you really be such a coward, Tom, 
as to allow the fear of your mother’s auger to 
prevent your joiumg us ? 1 thought you were 

a man, aud old enough to be your own master; 
but I see very well you are afraid, like any 
other boy. Poor fellow ! Weil, thank heaven, 
I am out of leading-strings.” 

Tom loved his mother tenderly, and was of 
an affectionate disposition, and he did not like 
to CTieve her ; but to be laughed at, and called a 
child, irritated him ; and too often had John 
Heston, his gay young companion, misled him 
by a sneer or a laugh. 

A Sunday water-party was the temptation on 
the present occasion. The weather was splen- 
did ; neither too hot nor too cold. Both tlie 
youths MCTC fond of the healthy exercise of 
rowing, and several coiJipaiiious, choice merry 
spirits, as John lermi'd them, were to meet at 
tlie llainmersmith suspension bridge on the 
Sunday morning. 'The liglit insecure boats 
(termed, 1 believe, gigs ) ^\ ere to be in readiness 
wdth proper attendants, aud a day of hilarity 
was anticipated. 

“ 1 cannot go,” said Tom ; “ 1 have an engage- 
ment — I have indeed.” 

“ Oh yt‘s, you are engaged to w alk by the side 
of your mamma to church, and to say your cate- 
chism to her, eh, Tom ! in the afternoon.” 

John knew that a little such leaven would 
work bis will with the youth, better than long 
and serious arguuients. 

Tom went homo twirling his eano, whistling 
his favourite new air, but thoughtful. He was 
making up his mind, as people call it, and we 
shall soon see the result. 

The Sunday morning in due time arrived ; the 
bright flood of daylight came pouring into 
Tom’s room, awaking him ; tlie tuneful songs of 
early birds sounded more fully, more sweetly 
from the surrounding quiet ; the noise of the 
sawr aud the chisel, and the hum of workiug-day 
labour wx*re silent. Tom dispatched the routine 
of his toilet with care, for he w'as just of an age 
to place its full, if not undue, value on the style 
of the coat and the shape of the hat. “ My mo- 
tlier is always early on Sunday morning,” he 
said to himself; “ but wdiat of that ? I am not 
going to continue this servile unmanly obe- 
dience. She cannot expect me always to yield — 
never to have my own way.” 

“ I think you will be delighted with the cler- 
gyman who fills Mr. ’s place to-day,” said 

the good mother, as they sat down to breakfast 
in the neat and cool summer room in which they 
usually breakfasted, jvhere folding doors opened 
upon as pretty a small lawn and flower-garden 
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as any in time-honoured Chelsea ; “ he is a man 
of superior and cultivated talents, and great 
excellence and worth,** she continued. 

“ I am not going this morning, mother,’* was 
Tom’s reply. 

“Not going to church, Tom; why how is 
that P” 

“ I am going elsewhere, mother. I promised 
to meet Charles Hughes, and Hipolyte La 
Touche, and young Van der Pant ; they are en- 
gaged in the city on other days.” 

“ Then you are going on the water with John 
Heston and his circle ?” 

“ Yes, mother, I am ; and I don’t see why you 
should be so averse to it. There is no great 
harm, when a young fellow is shut up in a close 
office poring over figures and breathing London 
dust and heat all week, getting a breath of 
fresh air and using his arms a little now and 
then ; and why should you wish me to be dif- 
ferent from other young men ?” 

“ My dear boy,” said Mrs. Selby, “ I have 
not opened my lips to condemn or approve; 
your own conscience has suggested all you are 
combating.” 

“ And 1 wish you would not call me hoy, mo- 
ther, I don’t like it ; call me Tom.” 

The mother smiled, and promised to be atten- 
tive to this request, wliile she looked on her son 
with eyes full of love and anxiety. Tom saw — 
he felt all she would say ; and perhaps was half 
inclined to throw his arms around that dear 
form, which had ever been his refuge in trouble, 
and say, “ I will go with thee.” But the 
thought of John Heston’s next sneer flashed 
across his mind, and the ringing laugh of five 
or six thoughtless companions urged him back 
upon his resolve to be a man, and have his own 
way. Yes, ho would go, he was determined he 
would ; and he went to take a few turns in the 
shady garden alone, while his mother w'as pre- 
paring for church. 

“ Mother,” said ho, as they again met, brush- 
ing his smooth hat round and round with his 
gloves, nervously, “ you don’t much mind my 
going, do you ?” 

“ Nay, Tom, why ask me, when you say you 
have made up your mind ? It will add no plea- 
sure, I believe, for you to bo certain of my dis- 
approval from my own lips.” 

The youths were ready and waiting, when 
Tom arrived at the inn close to the suspension 
bridge. Watermen were in attendance, and 
eight young gentlemen, having equipped them- 
selves in suitable dresses, light, and yet warm 
enough to prevent chiUing after exercise, 
bounded into the pointed shallow skifls, and 
started immediately, each bending to the oars, 
pulling lustily, and keeping time to the stroke. 

The witty jest, the gay response, the riong, 


and the tuneful flute sent away what lingering 
qualms had visited poor Tom; but ever and 
anon the sound of the bells came swelling and 
dying on the breeze, and put him in mind of 
his vacant seat in the house of Q-od — his mother 
entering alone. He could see her grieved look, 
which ever stung him deeper than prolix rebuke. 
But, after all, what was the sin ? a little plea- 
sure on Sunday could scarcely be so called. 

The noted “Dove” coflee-house, where 
Thomson wrote part of his poem on Winter, 
w'ith the lower and upper malls, West Middle- 
sex waterworks, and the white pointed gables 
and green aites of Chisw ick mall, of old associa- 
tion, w ere spei‘dily passed ; Barnes terrace, and 
Mortlake \sith its breweries, and sw'ans and 
cygnets in their nests among the ozier-beds, 
seemed to fly past them, as witli swelling mus- 
cles and toil-wetted brows they doubled their 
exertions, shooting past 8trand-oii-the-Green, 
Kew bridge, the venerable relic of the old palace, 
Sion House, and Tsleworth. Atid now opened 
before them the pictui’esquo aj)proach to Kich- 
moud, with its noted hill and far-famed “ IStar 
and Garter” hotel, the landscape' around bring- 
ing to mind Italian scenery. Here the party 
wore to lunch, and entering one of those sum- 
mer saloons wln'iico every object of interest can 
be seen by the visitor, the hungry company sat 
down, prepared lo do ample justice to the cold 
lamb and salad, bottled stout and sherry, set out 
quickly and in excellent ordt r by the expert and 
assiduous waiters. 

John Heston headed the table, carved with 
admirable dexterit^y, kept the liumming-top of 
conversation spinning from one subject to ano- 
ther, and crowned the feast by the wit and bril- 
liancy of bis ability as toast-master. Exhilarated 
by the repast, and by various wines, of which 
they too freely partook, each young gentleman 
now lighted his cigar, and tlu' gay crew stepped 
once more into the shallow, narrow, roAiiig 
shells, thin partitions between these thoughtless 
youths and a watery grave. But what room was 
there for such thoughts ! 

All recollection of the sacredness of the day 
liad clean passed away from the mind of Tom ; 
his mother and her gentle voicci— his empty 
seat at churcli — how could it be imagined that 
such reminiscences should occupy thoughts 
w hich were running upon Ida ambitious deter- 
mination to be as thorough a gentleman of the 
world as John Heston ; liaudsome, rich, full of 
mirth and glee — why should not Tom follow 
such a model as far as circumstances permitted ? 
Tom hated milk-sop fellows, good sort of young 
men — Bah ! sickly rubbish ! But here they 
yuere, at the “ Bell.” 

One of the party had complaihed of headache, 
another groaned with thirst, and some kept 
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tbeir feelings to themselves ; but none were in 
reality any the better for copious draughts of 
different kinds of drink which, with the undue 
and unusual exertion of rowing, were producing 
manifest effects. 

John Heston, holding tho office of conductor, 
said that he saw in a moment what was wanted. 
“ All these things mingled together,” said he, 
“ are very apt to upset some men ; but I never 
knew a good stiff glass of brandy and water fail 
to put all to rights ; the fact is, it was not the 
wine, it was the cold salad, and that abominable 
vinegar and oil with which tlie salad dressing 
abounded.” John, tlie admired leader of the 
social band, was listened to, and the “ cooling 
sedative ” of strong brandy and water finished 
up the growing folly of the day. 

The rowers, at a late hour of the evening, 
attempted to use their oars with hands guidt'(l 
by brains inflamed with drink, and eyes seeing 
double and treble. Two of the young gentlemen 
were missing, and proved too ill to be removed 
from the “ Bell.” 

John Heston and the remnant of his du])e8 
(for so I must call them) blundered into the 
unsteady skills, as nearly as possible upsetting 
them, and scarcely knowing wlierc they were ; 
the sun had meanwhile set. liowing, as they 
returned home, was left to the lij)sy watermen. 
Off shot the boats, darting and rocking sideways 
from one bank of tho river to the other, as if 
the barks themselves were drunk. On they 
flew, however, at a furious rate, the youngsters 
singing, shouting, and uttering some senseless 
witticism to every passer-by. 

The most sober of the watermen bad induced 
them to put in at Straud-on-tbe-green, near 
Kew bridge, leave their unsafe gigs, and retuim 
the remainder of the •w'ay in a larger boat. The 
wind had risen ; and this boat had a sail, which 
the giddy set no sooner saw than they insisted 
on its being hoisted. 

“ Mind what ye be about, my masters,” said 
a fisherman, as he was starting for his niglit’s 
work, and shaking his head oiniuously at the 
madcaps, “if ye go to put up that sail, ye’ll 
surely have some misfoi’tuue, aud so I tell ye.” 
“Up with it, never mind what that old fellow 
says,” said John ; “ I wish it were ten times 
rougher ; I enjoy it ; don’t you, Tom ? It rocks 
as if we were really afloat.” And then he broke 
forth singing loudly some such well known song 
as “I’m afloat. I’m afloat,” chorussed by all. 
On they sped, the strong breeze soon bringing 
them within sight of “ The Old Crabtree ” public- 
house ; but here a sudden and violent gust caught 
the rocking mast and flapping sail, and, as if by 
a purposed stroke, the aeckless bark was lifted 
and capsized. All was tumultuous confusion in 
a moment. John could swim — Tom could not, 


and, alas! disappeared immediately. Extreme 
alarm at the first plunge filled his soul, all 
abroad as his thoughts had been. Death glared 
at him like a monster of the deep, and he not 
only appreciated his present danger, but his 
conscience, like the fingers of that solitary 
liand in Belshazzar’s vision, ran along the past 
actions of his life, aud, rapid as lightning, traced 
them in Ictiors of fire. Nor was his mother 
forgotten. Tlicre was one impulsive cry of 
agonized penitence, and — all was blank. . . . 

“Here he is! — but dead!” were John Heston’s 
words to an iron-sinewed fellow who had in- 
stantly pushed oil’ his boat from “ The Crabtree 
“ catch hold of his hair — ki'('p liiinnp — for pity’s 
sake keep liim up ! — tliat’s it — 1 also have hold of 
him now — Stay ! — gcmtly ! — Now ho is in — poor 
fellow ! What had wo best do Avilli him ?” said 
John, still addressing tbo boatman. The advice 
of the latter was that lie should be taken to the 
public-house. When there, all that was possible 
was put in ojieration, and judicious and long 
persevering means were used; still, the vital 
spark was not rc\ ived, when a hasty note was 
dispatched to Chelsea, the residence of Tom’s 
mother. 

The worthy lady was sitting waiting for her 
sou’s return, her Bible and otlier books beside 
h(‘r ; the s(Tvaiits, aud IMaiy, 'loin’s only sister, 
had some hours ago retired for tho night. Pious 
and loving emanations nent forth from the 
mother’s heart; her soul was lifted by the 
fervour ol* lK‘r decjdy intc'rested devotion to 
communion with Almighty Hod : the solemnity 
of the sacred day had chcrislied a prayerful 
spirit, and while the conteinplaiion of divine 
subjects filled her heart, she longi.'d that her son 
might see the beauty of holiness, taste the hap- 
piness which crowns those Avho, fully partici- 
pating in all the rational enjoyments of this 
life, can say, “ Vet have L a better and an 
enduring substance.” An inwrought sense of the 
value of her sou’s iminorlul soul held possession 
of her thoughts. 81ie had brought him into this 
sinful worlfl; she had introduced him to the 
warfare of life ; A\as it not her bounden duty not 
only to watcli for his soul, as one that must give 
an account, but, as his mother, to whom both 
body and soul were inexpressibly dear ! “ O 
great fountain of mercy ” (aud she bowed herself 
in prayer) “ take jhty on my son, so young, so 
heedless ; give me wisdom to admonish ; give 
him the understanding heart; show him how- 
lost is that condition in which our fallen race 
choose husks rather than food ; bring him to the 
gaths of peace, and, oh, crown my humble prayers 

Here a loud knocking broke the tenor of her 
aspirations. Hhe met a stranger — a letter was 
delivered— but tho mother’s trepidation was so 
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great that, when she had tom it asunder, the 
words failed to convey to her any ideas. 

“ Pray tell me what is the matter.” 

The messenger announced the fatal tidings to 
her astonished ear. Servants were roused, and 
with speed she was on her way to the scene of 
distress ; passing the populous suburb ; noticing 
nothing around her, till, with an old confidential 
nurse of the family w'ho accompanied her, she 
was led with little ceremony into the chamber 
where her son w as laid. ,Oh what a moment of 
suspense was that ! A glance assured her that 
there yet was hope — faint hope — he breathed. 

A medical gcuitleman arrived on his second 
visit ; and, though the breathing was heavy and 
thick, he nodded approvingly, and, feeling that 
the hand showed returning warmth to the 
skin, answered encouragingly the now weei)iiig 
mother’s questions, and left her to watch man\, 
many hours b(‘for(i consciousness should return. 
But we must liast(‘n to a close. 

Placed once mor(' in his own home, the loving 
care of sister and motlier enabh'd the youth 
soon to throw off llie ellects of the fearful 
disaster, and while recovering, the following 
words fell from Tom’s lips : — 

“A more miscrabh' day, mother, 1 never 
spent. I love the wjiter, and rowing; ] love 
fresh air, and country scenes, but, mother,” he 
said, tenderly pressing her hand as he held it in 
his, “ if tliese have the alloy of an upbraiding 
conscience, their pleasurableness is all gone. 
Never did i so foci tlic value of religion in the 
heart, as during the few moments before insen- 
sibility came on. J would ]ia\e given all I 
possessed to feel tliat my feet \s ere ou the Jtock 
of Ages. My soul was about to appcair, as i 
believed, before tlie J udge of all — tlie righteous 
Judge! How I then yearned to say, ‘I know 
whom I have believed.’ ” 

Prom this time Tom was no more a borderer 
between the kingdom of tliis world and that of 
Christ. His mother, from whose diary the 
particulars of this account are taken, rejoiced 
over her son’s future life of devotedness to God, 
for henceforth his useful and superior abilities 
were all enlisted on the side of truth. We 
have recorded his experience. May each of our 
young readers have manly decision enough to say, 
“ No !” to an invitation for a Sunday waterparty. 

THE CHAliACTEK OE THE REV. 
JOHN NEWTON.* 

In concluding my account of Mr. Nenton, 
I will make a remark or two on his Christian 
character, ministerial hhours, and his published 

• From “ The Memoirs of the Bev. Charles Jerrain/^ 
recently published. Louden : Wortheim and Maciuto.sh. 


writings. With regard to the first, it had the 
usual traits of Christians in general. He was 
pious, devoted, and ardent. He raised the 
superstructure of holy living on the foundation 
of Christ’s atoning sacrifice, and showed that this 
was a “doctrine according to godliness,” and 
could not be received by faith, wShout bringing 
forth the fruits of holiness ; and being constrained 
“ by the mercies of God,” he could not do less 
than present his body “ a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, as a reasonable service:” 
and “ denying ungodliness and worldly lusts,” he 
lived “ soberly, righteously, and godly, in this 
present world.” This was the character he 
uniformly maintained in common with all 
Christians. 

But there were other features in his Chris- 
tian character which were Jiiore promiuent and 
distinctly marked than in many others; and 
these scenu'd to have derived their pre-eminence 
from the peculiar character of his former alien- 
ation from God, aud the care which God in his 
providence took of him, notwithstanding his 
abandoned proiligaey, and contemptuous re- 
jection of the gospel of our Lord aud Saviour 
Jesus Christ. This was manilested by his deep 
sAf-ahaseineut and loathing of himself for his past 
conduct. God freely foi'gave him all ; but be 
could never forgive himself: and hence you 
fiud in almost everything he said and did, the 
most humiliating acknowledgment of his former 
degraded, guilty, and polluted life, accompanied 
w'itli surpassing admiration at the grace of God, 
for restniing him from this wretched state. In 
a manuscript note written by Mr. Newton, 
when confessing his guilt before God, he thus 
expresses liimself, “ Though 1 am not so sensibly 
afiectc'd as 1 could wish, I hope I am truly af- 
fected by the frequent review s I take of ray past 
life. Perhaps the annals of thy church (address- 
ing God) scarcely afford an instance in all re- 
spects so singular. Perhaps thy grace may have 
recovered some from an equal degree of apostasy, 
infidelity, and profligacy ; but few of them have 
beeu redeemed from such a state of misery and 
depression as I was in upon the coast of Africa, 
w’hen thy unsought mercy wrought for my de- 
liverance. But, that such a wretch should not 
only be spared and pardoned, but reserved to 
the honour of preaching thy gospel, which he 
had blasphemed and renounced, aud at length 
be placed in a very public situation, and favoured 
with acceptance and usefulness, both &om the 
pulpit ana the press ; so that my poor name is 
known in most parts of the world, where there 
are any that know^ thee — this is wonderful 
indeed ! the more thou hast exalted me, the 
more I ought to abase myself.” * 


♦Cecil’s ‘^Memoir of Newton/’ vol. i. p. 388. 
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With this self-abasement before Gk>d on 
account of his wickedness, corresponded his 
rM6k resignation to the will of Ood in his heaviest 
trials. After experiencing such extraordinary 
tokens of Q-od’s forbearance towards him, he 
thought it would be a sad return for such kind- 
ness to fret and murmur against him for the 
afflictions with which he was pleased to visit 
him ; and his feelings seemed to harmonize with 
those of the prophet Jeremiah, when he said, 
Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man 
for the punishment of his sins?” A severe 
affliction had visited his beloved niece, whom ho 
had adopted and dearly loved. She was seized 
with a nervous disorder, aud it became necessary 
that she should be separated from him ; and in a 
manuscript note we hud this affecting address 
to God. “ I now enter my seventy-seventh year. 
I have been exercised this year with a trying 
and unexpected change ; but it is by thy appoint- 
ment, my gracious Lord, and thou art unchange- 
ably wise, good, aud merciful. Thou gavest me 
my dear adopted child. Thou hast now tried 
me as thou didst Abraham, in my old ag(‘, nhen 
my eyes are failing, and my strength dc'clines. 
Thou hast called for my Isaac, who liad so long 
been my chief stay and staff; but it was tliy 
blessing that made her so. A nervous disorder 
has seized her, and I desii*e to lea\e Iier under 
thy care, and cliiefly pray for myself, that 1 
may be able to wait tli) time' and will, without 
betraying any signs of impatience or despon- 
dency nnbecomiug my profession or character. 
Hitherto thou hast helped me ; and to thee I 
look for help in future. I am to say from my 
heart, ‘ Not my will, but thine be done.’ But 
though thou hast in a measure made my sj3irit 
willing, tliou knowest, and 1 feel, that tlie flesh 
is weak. ‘ Lord, I believe, help thou my unbe- 
lief.’ Lord, I submit : subdue every rebellious 
thought that dares arise against thy will. JSpare 
my eyes, if it please thee; hut above all, 
strength(m faith and love.”* 

His regard to the providence of God in 
every event, however trivial, is not less re- 
markable than his self-abasement and rmn'k 
submission to the will of God. Indeed, it 
would have been most singular if one who had 
been continually upheld by that providence, and 
80 often rescued, as by miracle, from impending 
destruction, could have overlooked the hand 
that administers the affairs of the world and 
without which not “a sparrow falls to the 
ground.” He was, therefore, a careful observer 
of events ; and were they adverse or prosperous, 
he never faded to refer them to their true origin, 
Mid saw God in everything. Ho would say, 
“ Tlie way of man is not in himself, nor can he 



conceive what belongs to a tingle sto}). When 
I go to St. Mary Woolnoth, it seems the tame 
whether I turn down Lothbury , or go through 
the Old Jewry ; but the going through one 
street and not another may produce an effect of 
lasting consequence. A man cut down my 
hammock in sport ; but had he cut it down an 
hour later 1 had not been here. A man made a 
smoke on the sea-shore at the time a ship 
assed, which was thereby brought to, and 
Tought me to England.” It was this entire 
reliance on providence that rendered him so 
completely tranquil in all events, both public 
and private, that nothing seemed to take him 
by surprise, or throw him into confusion ; aud 
thus ho verified the declaration of the prophet, 
“ Thou will keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth 
in thee.” 

He w as also peculiarly distinguished for his 
tenderness and compassion. He literally wept 
with tliose that wept, and rejoiced with them 
tliat rejoiced. The law of love was in his heart, 
and the language of it on his lips. The sym- 
pathy with human sorrow which he manifested 
in the pulpit made him the delight of his hearers ; 
and no one who had the happiness to be ad- 
mitted to his society, or to enjoy his correspond- 
ence, could ever forget how tenderly he treated 
their infirmities, and endeavoured to alleviate 
their sorrows. This disposition of mind had also 
relation to his former extreme wretchedness, when 
ho was ready to sink into despair, and had none 
to comfort him ; and having found, in the com- 
passionate Saviour, one who is touched with the 
feeling of human infirmity, he imbibed a large 
portion of his s})irit, and was always ready to 
succour tliose that are tempted. 

The last trait I will allude to in his Chris- 
tian character is the remarkable cheerfulness of 
his piety. It was as far as possible removed 
from gloom and melancholy. It resulted from 
a heart overflowing with love and gratitude for 
the abundant grace w hich he had received from 
our Jjord Jesus Christ; not only in bringing 
him ** from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God,” but “ in putting him into the 
ministry who was before a blasphemer, and a per- 
secutor, and injurious.” This was alw^ays upper- 
most in his mind, and it diffused a degree of joy 
and peace which made him one of the most 
cheerful companions imaginable. I never saw 
him indulge in levity, but scarcely ever was in 
his company mthout witnessing some instance 
or other of his pleasantry, and even of playful- 
ness. On calling on him one morning, I said, 
“ I hope you are pretty well, sir.” With a grave 
countenance and a serious motion of the head, 
he relied, “ No, sir, I am not.” “ I am sorry for 
it,” 1 replied. ** Sorry, sir, why sorry ?” be w- 


♦ Cecil’s “ Memoirs,” Tol. i. p. 390. 
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joined, with a countenance lighted up with ; 
mirth ; “ you ashed me if I was pretty well, and 
I said no, for I am very well ; pretty well does 
not come up to it.” On observing him once 
place himsell' on a stool, I ofiered him a chair. 

“ No, sir,” said he, “1 prefer a stool for three 
reasons : — Ist. Because it takes up less room ; 
2ndly. Because it has the appearance of humi- 
lity; and 3dly. (with an arch smile) Because 
1 can get nearest the fire with it.” I might 
mention numerous instances of tins kind of play- 
fulness ; and I allude to it merely to show how 
habitual it was with him to manifest a cheerful 
and agreeable humour, and to put you at per- 
fect ease*in his company. 

“ With respect to his ministry ” (I quote the 
words of his friend and memorialist, Mr. Cecil), 
“he appeared, perhaps, to least advantage in the 
pulpit, as he did not generally aim at accuracy 
in the composition of his sermons, nor at any 
address in the delivery of them. Ilis utterance 
w^as far from clear, and his attitudes ungraceful. 
He possessed, however, so much aifection for 
liis pc'ople, and so muc-h zeal for their best in- 
1 crests, that the defect of his mauruT was of 
little consideration with his constant hearers; 
at the same time, his capacity and habit of en- 
tering into their trials and experience, gave the 
highest interest to his ministry among them. 
Besides which, he frequentlv intersj)ersed the 
most brilliant allusions, and brought forward 
such happy illustrations of his subject, and 
these wntli so much uuciion on his own heart, as 
melted and enlarged tfieirs. I'lie parent-like 
tenderness and atfectiou w hich accompanied his 
instruction made them to prefer him to preachers 
w'ho, on other accounts, were much more gene- 
rally popular. 

“ It ought also to be noted, that amidst the 
extravagant notions and unscriptnral positions 
which have sometimes disgraced the religious 
world, IVlr. N. never departed, in any instance, 
from soundly and seriously promulgating the 
faith once delivered to the saints, of whicii his 
writings remain the best evid('nce. ‘ 1 hope,* 
said he ono day to me, smiling, ‘1 hope 1 am, 
upon the whole, a Scriptural preacher, for I find 
1 am considered as an Arminiaii among tin* high 
Calvinists, and as a Calvinist among the strenuous 
Arminians.’ 

“Mr. Newton regularly preached on the 
Sunday morning and evening at St. Mary Wool- 
noth, and also on the Wednesday morning. 
After he was turned of seventy, he often under- 
took to assist other clergymen, sometimes even 
to the preaching of six sermons in the space of a 
week. What was more extraordinary, he con- 
tinued this usual course of preaching at his own 
church after he was fourscore years old, and 
that, when he could no longer see to read his 


text I His memoty and His voice sometimes 
&iled him; but it was remarked that, at this 
^at age, he was nowhere more recollected or 
Hvely than in the pulpit.” 

In his pastoral visits Mr. N. was peculiarly 
in his element. His tenderness and sympathy , 
connected with his long experience in the spi- 
ritual trials and temptations of Christians, espe- 
cially qualified him to become a wise counsellor 
to the perplexed and distressed, and to comfort 
and strengthen the feeble-minded. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

144. First, when the children of Isratil entered the land 

of Canaan. Joshua iii. 15 — 17. “ As they that hare the 

ark were come unto Jordan, and the feet of the priests 
that bare the ark were dipped in the brim of the water 

That the waters which came down from above 

stood and rose up upon an heap very far from the city 
Adam, that is beside Zaretau; and those that came down 
tow'ard the sea of the plain, even the salt sea, failed, and 
were cut off: and the people passed over right against 
Jencho.” Again, when Elijah was cairied up to heaveu. 
2 Kings ii. 8 — 14. 

145. In Psalm xxix. .3—10, “The voice of the Lord 
is upon the waters; the God of glory thundereth ; the 
Lord is upon many waters. The voice of the Lord is 
pow’erful ; the voice of the Lord is full of majesty. The 
voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars; yea, the Lord 
breaketh the cedars of Lebauou. He maketh tliem also it 
skip like a calf ; Lebanon and Sirion like a young unicorn 
TJie voice of the Lord divideth the flames of fire. Tlie 
voice of the Lord shaketh the wildemesa ; the Lord 
sliaketh the wildcniess of Eadesh. The voice of the 
Lord maketh the hinds to calve, and discovereth the 
forests; and in his temple doth every one speak of his 
glory. The Lord sitteth upon the flood; yea, the Lord 
sitteth king for ever.” 

I4(!. Isaiah Ixi. 1. “The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me ; because the Lord hath anointed uie to preach good 

tidings unto the meek.” 2 Cor. i. 21. “Ho which 

.stiiblisheth us with you iu Christ, and hath aitointed us, 
in God.” 1 John ii. 20, 27. “Ye have an unction from 
the Holy One The anointing which ye have re- 

ceived of him abideth in you, and ye need not that any 
man teach you.” Also iu the parable of the ten virgins. 
Matt. XXV. 1 — 13. 

147. Iu John iii. 8, “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it Cometh, nor whither it goeth: so is every 
one that is bom of the Spirit,” The operation of the Holy 
Spirit is inward and invisible, but the effects of his work 
are manifest. 

148. Asa. 2 Chrou. xiv. 11. “Asa cried unto the 
liord his God, and said. Lord, it is nothing with thee to 
help, whether with many, or with them that have no 
power; help us, O Lord our God, for we rest on thee, and 
in thy name we go against this multitude. 0 Lord, thou 
art our God; lot not man prevail against thee,” 

149. Romans xii. 2. “ Be not conformed to this world; 
but bo ye transformed by the renewing of your mind." 
2 Cor. vi. 17, 18. “Come out from among them, and 
be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean 
thing, and I will receive you, and will be a Father unto 
you.” 1 John ii. 15. “ Love not the world, neither the 
things that are in the world.” 

150. Numbers xxxiii. 52. “Then ye shall . 
destroy all their pictures.” 
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THE LILIES OF THE FIELD. 

Look ou the fair ami lan-ly lilir.s of the fielil, 

More boautfous flowei.s not even Piiradi.se could yield 
Aa they, ere yet the Bunimer day has well begun, 

Oi^eii their feiiowy jictaU to the morning i.un; 

Exhaling tln-nce so su eet a perfume, that it seems 
Like some soft fr.igj’anec wafted Irom the laud of dreams. 
And yet no toil or anxious care surround their bii'th ; 
With spring’s lir.st breath, they rise spontaneous from the 
earth. 

In all their spotless purity and grace armyed, 

To shine in beauty for a day, and then to fade. 

But mortal never ytt invented thing so fair, 

That it could with the simplest w'oik of fled compare. 
Kot e’en tliat mighty monarch, who, in days of old. 

Sat ou a throne of mingled ivory and gold, 

His brow all I'adiant, with tlie light from many a gem, 
Which brightly glittered in his royal diailein, 

Ills form enwrapped in such resplendent robes of state, 
As well might da/zlo every eye to contemplate, 

Whose rumoured fame, brought crowds from distant 
lauds to see 

His grandeur and magnificence ; not even ho, 

Could e’er, in all the glory of his wealth and power, 

One moment vie with these bright children of an hour, 
Yo unbolioviug souls, if our most gmeious Ood 
8o clothe the little shorf-lived flow’ rets of the sod, 

Think yo that He will not much more keep guard o’or 
those 

On whom he has bestowed a life that knows no close, 

A spark of his own essence — which will never die 
Throughout the endless ages of eternity? 


On, ti*aveller on the road of life ! 

God speed thee on thy way 1 
Another milestone thou hast reached 
On this thy natal day. 

So much bast thou of oiu-thly good — 

I cannot wish thee more : 

But pleasant as the path behind. 

Be that which lie.s before ! 

Fast as thy lips the brimming cup 
Of happiness shall drain, 

May the kind hand of Providence 
The goblet fill again. 

Yet rest thou not in this world’s joy. 

But choose “ the better part 
And God give thee an active hawJ, 

As well as thankful heart! 

Crossing the torrid zone of youth 
To manhood's temperate jiriino, 
Shoilld’st thou be sjiai'ed to I'cach ut length 
Old age’s frigid clime ; 

When close upon the stream of dcatli, 
Thou heor’st its sullou roar, 

And see’st tlie eternal city’s lights 
Shine ou the unknown shore ; 

Then mayst thou feel, while at thy feet 
The chilling waters roll, 

The memory of a well-spent life, 

Like sunshine in thy soul ! 

Oh ! may’st thou, like a gallant ship, 

The driving storm outi'ide ! 

Then float where never bark knew wreck, 
On heaven’s peaceful tide. 


TO THE LAUK. 

I. 

Jovous bird, on soai'ing wing. 
Chanting thy thanksgiving lay. 
Oh that I had pow’r to sing 
With a heart as glad and gay ! 
Then my tongue, with tuneful skill, 
SJiould the air with music fill. 


Oh what endless s\veetne.ss pours 
From thy wild and warbling throat ! 

Far above, in hcav’nly shore.s, 

Angels seem to tune thy note — 

Fitter for celestial spheres 
Than fwr our dull eaithly ears! 

111 . 

Could I thus the earth despise. 

Where so many cai;p8 abound, 

And on win^ aspiring, rise. 

Soaring high above the ground ; 

Then in prayer and songs of praise 
I should pass aw'ay my days. 

ELLKN ROBERTS. 


THE REMEMBKANCE OP YOUTH IS A SIGH. 

J'ersian J'roverb. 

I, 

“ The remeinbronco of youth is a sigh,” 

To those who con kuow it no more; 

Who have found nothing else to supply 
The j>leasures they tasted before. 

II. 

" The roinembi’auce of youth is a sigh,” 

When youth has been frittered away. 

And the thought of that time long gone by 
Awakens remorse and dismay. 

III. 

* The remembi’ance of youth is a sigh,” 

For we cannot forget what wo were; 

And the further those years seem to fly 
Tho brighter the hue that they bear. 

IV. 

■* Tho remomhrauco of youth is a sigh 

Ah ! who would not always bo young ? 

May tho youth of the mind never die, 

Though the strength of the frame be unstrung 

V. 

But when youth was devoted to God, 

And its years have passed usefully by, 

Wo may turn to look back on life’s road, 

Nor remember its flight with a sigh. 



[lETKCTED TKACT. 

PART I- 

“ T A.M f;lad to sec that you are pretty ronii( not- 
able, Mary,” aaid Mark Aiisou, glancing round 
the little back parlour of a siuall shop in Ashich 
his sister was employed. 

“Yes, 1 have little to com])lain of, and much 
to bo thankful for. True, I feel the confinement 
here a little, after being accustomed to a life in 
the country ; but I am always allowed to go once 
to church on Sundays, and sometimes on week- 
days I get a little evening walk, when I am sent 
out with parcels to customers.” 
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“And your mistress is kindr” 

“ A little shnrji sometimes,” said Maiy, in a 
hesitating tone; “but i could not expect to find 
everything as at home. jVo, dc.ar Mark, 1 have 
nothing to complain of, and yet — ” 

“ Tbid yet what, Mary ?” 

1 cannot help missing some things,” said 
the young girl, her eyes moistening as she spoke; 
“ I miss your society ; 1 miss having some one 
to open my heart to — some one to help me on 
the right way, as you did.” 

“ You can always pour out your soul in 
prayer, dear Mary.*’' 

That is my greatest comfort ; but for that I 

Pkick Oke Pk 
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should feel very lonely in this great bustling 
London. But, Mark, there is another thing 
that I mist;, I mean the power of being useful.” 

“How is that, when you are busy from 
morning till night ?” 

“ Yes, yes, about worldly business, making up 
raps, and selling bobbins and tapes, and measur- 
ing out ribbons.” 

“ "While you perform the commonest duties 
with fidelity and care, serving your caithly mis- 
tress faithfully for tlie salio of religion and con- 
science, you are doing the work of your heavenly 
Master.” 

“ But when 1 was at homo 1 seemed able to 
do much more for luy Lord. I taught in the 
JSuuday-school, as you know; it was my great 
delight to tell the children about the Saviour, 
and I was a little useful amongst our poorer 
neighbours. 1 used to go to j'est so happy when 
I thought that I had done smnethmj in the good 
cause dui’iug the day. 1 have never juiy op- 
portunity here.” 

“ Could you not manage to lend or gi\e away^ 
a little tract, if you have no time to visit or to 
leach ?” 

“ A little tract: I never thought of it. But 
I should ho afraid to do that.” 

“Why afraid? Of course you must be care- 
ful in your choice, or you might do nk»re harm 
than ^ood. You would not give a timid con- 
scientious Christian a tract meant for a drun- 
kard, nor to a profane man the story of a good 
little gii’l. l’'ou must read them first, and use 
judgment and discretion, as my good muster the 
rector would say. Here are two,” added 
Mark, drawing them out of ids pocket, “which 
my master selected himself; you take them; 
they cost about a halfpenny each, not so much 
if you buy them by the cpiarter of a huudi’ed. 
This one,” he continued, laying it upon tin; 
fable, “is written to cheer the pious sick, to 
cojufort them undc’r their sufferiiigs; this other 
is a warning tract, and a very good one too, for 
f,li03(‘ who are siiming against (ilod.” 

“ Thank y'^ou, Murk ; 1 shall knov, very well 
what to do with the first ; tlu- sick hidger lu-xt 
door will be very glad to read it, J sliajj have no 
difficulty about that: but the second” — she 
paused, as if not knowing how^ to proceed. 

“ Well, what of the second ?” 

“ J should be afraid to give that, dear Mark ; 
3 would rather that you would give it to some 
one yourself.” 

“ihave plenty more, Mary, I shall leave it 
V. ith you.” 

“ I do not think that I coaid give such a tract.” 

“Ask for courage, watch your opportunity, 
and give rndhing without an inward prai/er ; you may 
never know the good tliat you do until you 
reach hea^en. Were you aware, Mary, how 


many mischievous and wicked publications are 
circulated all over the city, you would account 
it a privilege to be permitted to pour in one 
drop of an antidote to counteract such a stream 
of poison. But I can stay no longer ; good-bye, 
dear sister ; cast all your care on the Lord, he 
will sustain you ; seek strength from him, and it 
shall bo given you ; pray for a blessing on what 
you do, and it wiU never be denied.” 

The succeeding day happ(;ned to he Sunday, 
and Mary attended the afternoon church. She 
carried her tract in her pocket, hoping that 
some opportunity might occur to give it quietly 
away; but Mary was a timid girl, and what 
might have been no effort to another, was a 
very great effort to hc'r. The tract was stiU in 
her possession when she ri;ached the church, was 
still in lier possession when she returned to her 
home, though from no coldness on the part of 
the young Christian, wdio not only related 
her life by the precepts of religion, but found in 
them her greatest delight. 

Evening was fast coming on, and, seated in 
tho shop, (i’or her mistress and family were now 
occupying 1 he little parlour,^ Mary was engaged 
in reading that best of all books, the Bible, 
whi(;}i contains all things necessary to our sal- 
vation. As her eyes fell upon the words, “ Wdr?i 
the unrvh/, comfort tiwm that are feehU-mirukd,^* she 
heai‘d the sound of a street-erv ; she knew that it 
u as that of a hawker soiling oranges, and her 
tract came instantly into her mind. 

“Hero is a poor creature certainly doing 
what is wrojig, but perhaps tlirough ignorance,” 
thought Alary. Jjlhe went to the door and 
gently opened it. “ There is tho woman w itli 
her biisket on her arm; I wish that aho wmild 
cross over and pass this way.’* The luind of 
Alary was on her tract. 

The hawker saw the open door and tho figure 
standing at it, though twilight was -wrapping 
the street in its dusky grty. She approacliotl 
Mary, in whom she expectecl to lind a custoiiu'r. 
“ Oranges lo-day ?” she cried. 

“Lord ! let thy blessing go Avith it!” silonfly 
]>rayed Alary; then, with a kindly look, holding 
out the tract to the woman, “ Would you like to 
accept this ?” she said. 

The liawker looked a little disappointed, 
twisted tlie paper between her finger and thumb, 
turned away, muttering “ It’s no use to me,” and 
tlirew' it away on tho road. 

“ Mary, you stupid girll” called a sharp voice 
from tho parlour, “ wliat are you Iteeping tho 
door opou for on this cold night ?” 

Poor Mary closed the door with a sigh. “ It 
has done no good,” she said sadly to herself, 
“ I might as well have left it alone !” 

Was Alary right in this impression? The 
reader shall know in the sequel. 
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PART il. 

The long lines of yellow lamps had for some 
hours lit up the streets of London, and the 
noise in the thoroughfares had almost ceased. 
There was a lamp-post nearly opposite to the 
door of Mary’s shop, and against it a young 
man was now leaning ; sometimes glancmg up 
and down the street, as if impatient for the 
arrival of some one ; sometimes stamping to keep 
himsell‘ warm, for the night was bitterly cold. 
His dress was mean and diid-y, his air reckless 
and sullen; both gave the idea of sonieihing 
worse than poverty, and the expression of his 
lace might well have suited one who had been 
familiar with the inside of Newgate. 

“ "What can he delaying Harper !” ho muttered 
with a curse ; “ does ho mean to keep me starv- 
ing here for an hour ?” 

Tired and impatient, again he looked ai*ound, 
and his eye was attracted by a small white 
object near, upon which tlie light of the lamp 
was fulling. It was IMary’s rt'jeeted tract ! 
He advanced, picked it uj), nnd then, when 
he saw what it was, he threw it again on the 
ground. This time it fell with its title-page 
uppermost, and the picture upon it attracted 
tne attention of the burglar, for such was tliis 
wretched young man. Again he raised and ex- 
amined it by the lamp-light, opened the lcavc‘s, 
saw something that looked like a story, and read 
a little to while away the time. 

The tract was niteresting ; it was one writt«‘u 
on the pamhle of the Prodigal 8on. As the 
young man read of the comforts and blessings of 
the father’s house, from which the erring pro- 
digal wandered, remembrance brought hack to 
his mind days long ])ast, avIk'u he too had known 
the blessing of a Imiue, when he had attended 
the sahhatli service and the sabbath school, and 
sat at a father’s side. 

“It is well that the old man did not live io 
see mo as 1 am now,” murmured the outcasl, 
and he almost started at the sound of his own 
sigh. “Well, no matter now; the die is cast 
for mo ; a sliort life or a merry one, money or 
the gallows — there’s no one to care what ht.*- 
comes of such as 1 !” 

Is there no one to care ? read on, read on, un- 
happy man ! Is there not one wlio left heaven 
to seek and save the lost ? — Is there not one who 
purchased pai’don for them at the pric(i of his 
own blood r Is there not ono who has watched 
yon through all your wanderings, whose voice of 
mercy still calls to tho chief of sinners, I'uni ye, 
turn ye, why will ye die'^ 

The burglar read of tho misery of the prodigal 
— ^the suffering, the famine, the dry bitter husks ; 
all the wretchedness which he himself know bii: 
too well was pictured to the life befoni him 
Yes, all that the prodigal had been he felt him 


self to bo, all that the prouigol had suffered lie 
had himself endured. Had the parable closed 
here it had left on the sinner’s heart only a feel- 
ing of deeper despair : hut he read on, and the 
guilty man trembled as lie read; he read of 
pity, and mercy, and undeserved love — of a 
father who beheld his penitent son a great 
way off — <^f ^ home yet open to receive the wan- 
derer ; the tract directed the sinner to the Sa- 
viour of sinners, and the lost child of Adam to 
his Eather in heaven ! 

There was a choking sensation in the young 
man’s throat ; ho looked up towards the sky, 
and the bright stars thert' seemed gazing down 
upon him like angel’s eyes. 

“ Harper may do his business alone for this 
night,” muttered ho; “had he come an hour 
sooner 1 should have gone with liini at once ; hut 
somehow or other, to-night, I feel as if 1 
couldn’t — no, I’ll not sink deeper in guilt thi^s 
night at least !” 

A dozen times the outcast paused on his way 
to Jiis wrotch(‘d lodgings, laughed at liis own 
weakness, called himself a superstitious fool; 
more than once lie had almost turned back ; but 
a better feeling prevailed, and with the tract in 
Ids bosom, the young man returned to his tem- 
poi’ary abode. Ho could not sleep, but rose 
before daylight, restless and uneasy, and in ihe 
dull twilight wimt fortli into the streets. He 
felt haunted by tho words which he had learned 
as a child, hut forgotten for many a long year 
till he saw tlicni again in the tract : “ J will arise 
and go to my father, and trill say unto him, Father, J 
hare sinwd against heaven and befot'e thee, and am no 
more worthy io he vailed thy son.” Half uncon- 
sciously ho continued repeating them to him- 
self, as he walked on, without object, through 
the now deserted thoroughfares. 

Suddcmly, at the corner of a street, ho came 
upon a party of m(*n, accompanied by a police- 
man, and a small crowd of such as happened to 
he about at that early hour. They w'ero hurr}'^- 
ing towards the hospital, carrying a shutter 
upon which a man Jay stretched. As they 
passed the burglar, he caught sight of the ghastly 
features of the miserable sufferer; tho robber 
started and drew back with a shudder, for he 
recognised liis guilty associate. Harper ! 

“Does he not look dreadful?” said an old 
woman who was near, and had observed the 
shocked expression of tho young man. “ Poor 
man ! they tell me that both his legs iu« broken ; 
hut it serves him right, for he met with his acci- 
dent jumping down from a window to escape the 
police, in a house that he had entered to rob.” 

The burglar uttered not a word as he turned 
away, and hurried at a rapid pace down tho 
street ; his heart was full of emotion too strong 
for speech ; he felt as one snatched suddenly 
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from tlie brink of a } awning gulf, and the first 
sentence that at last burst unbidden from his 
lips was, “ I will arise and go to my father 

A few more words will close my brief tale. 
There is an asylum in AVestminster open to 
those whoso desire for iimendnieiit is sincere, 
however deep they may have sunk in sin. They 
are there instructed in a trade, taught their 
duty to Giod and to man, and if their conduct 
prove steady and good, they are pro\ided with 
means to (‘migrate. Thither went the penitent 
man, still bearing w'ith liim his precious tract, 
and there ho learned, and laboured, and prayed 
— a prodigal restored to his Father ! AVlieii the 
time of his probation was over, by the aid of the 
charity he emigrated to Australia ; there lie won 
for himself independence and comfort, and that 
priceless treasure— an honest name ! 

lliere is joy in tire presence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repentefh what will be the 
joy of her wlio one (lay learns that she was the 
means of saving that sinner from destruci ion ! 
AVas not the blessing of God on the jjK.nK'TEi) 
THACT? We invite our read('rs tlum to ciilti- 
^ate this branch of usefulness. Those who lack 
courage to present may at l(‘ast drop a traci ; 
although prayer for the grace of God will 
eventually enable the most timid Christian to 
overcome the sense of sliame, or basiifulru'ss, in 
the matter. Eightly select your traci, cx(‘r- 
cise discretion as to the mode and time of giving, 
and accompany all w'ith prayer; a blessing tlieii 
is certain to follow. 


MS. ELIZADETJf TUY. 

PART JV. 

Fon the information of those not conversant 
with the diacipliiic of tlie Society of Friends, 
it is w ell to state that if any of their ministers 
believe it to be tlieir duty to ^ibit any particular 
laces or persons, tlie meeting to which they 
elong, if uniting witli their \d(?w's, grants them 
a certificate exjircssing concurrence, and also 
defrays the expenses of the undertaking. 

Elizabeth Fry was (‘u gaged in many such ser- 
vices, both in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
latterly on the continent. AVo cannot do more 
than ^ude to the very interesting and remark- 
able accounts of these expeditions. Prisons wore 
inspected; to the highest and the lowest tlie 
gospel was preached; rulers were admonished 
to govern m justice and mercy; sympathy 
was tendered to all afflicted in mind, bociy, or 
estate ; Christians of eveiy name were received 
as fellow-believers ; and almost every step was 
takiiii w-ith a prayerful endeavour to lessen 
human sufiering, and advance the Kedeerner’s 
kingdom upon earth. 


Her beloved brother, Samuel Glumey, accom- 
panied her on one occasion, and she had also the 
valuable assistance of AYilliam Allen, a kindred 
spirit, who, as we have already seen,* like herself, 
went about doing good, and who devoted talents 
of no common ord(‘r to the glory of their Giver, 
and the good of his fellow^-men, and has left 
behind him a memory which “ smells sw'eet, and 
blossoms in the dust.” 

It was during these continental tours that 
she becaiiU' ac(]uainted with the king of Prussia, 
w^ho, wdicm in England in 1842, wished to visit 
N(wvgate with her : we will give the account in 
her ow'U words : — 

“■ Ho appeared much pleased to meet our 
little party, and after taking a little refreshment, 
he gave me his arm, and we proceeded into the 
1 jirisoii, and up to one of the long wards, where 
ever} lliing was prepared ; the poor women round 
the table, about sixty of them, many of our 
ladies’ committee, and some others, sherifls, etc. 
T felt deeply, but quiet in s])irit — fear of man 
mneb removed. After we were seated, the king 
on my right hand, the lady mayoress on m} 
h'ft, 1 expressed my desire that the attention of 
none, ji.articularly the ])oor ))risoners, might bo 
diverted from attending to onr reading by the 
company there, liowcver inten'sting, but that we 
should remember that the King of kings and 
Lord of lords was present, in whoso fear wo 
should abide, and seek to profit by what we 
h(‘ard. J then read Hie twelftli chajitcr of 
Jiomans. 1 dwelt on ilio mercies of God being 
the strong inducement to serve him, and no 
longer to be conformed to this world. Then I 
finished the chapter, afterwards impressing onr 
all being members of one body, poor and rich, 
high au(l low, all one in Christ, and members 
one of another. I then related the case of a 
poor prisom r, Avho appeared truly converted, 
and wdio became such a holy example ; then 1 
enlarged on ](we and forgiving one anotlu'r, 
showing how Ohrislians must love their enemies, 
etc. After a solemn jinnse, to my deej) hu- 
miliation, and in the (jross, I believed it my 
duty to Iviieel dow’n before this most curious, 
interesting, and mixed company, for 1 felt my 
Grod must be served the same everywhere, and 
amongst all people, w hatever reproach it brought 
me into. 1 first prayed for tho conversion of 
prisoners and sinners generally, that a blessing 
might rest on the labours of those in autliority, 
as well as tlie more humble labourers for their 
conversion; next I prayed for the king of 
Prussia, his queen, his kingdom, that it might 
be more and more as the city set on a hill, 
that could not be hid, that true religion in its 

♦ See hiogniphy of William Alim in '‘Sunday at 
Homo,** Nos. 59, and 01. 
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purity, simplicity, and power, might more and 
more break forth, and that every cloud that 
obscured it might be removed ; then for us all, 
that we might be of the number of the redeemed, 
and eventually unite with them in heaven in a 
never-ending song of praise. All this ])ray 
was truly offered in the name and for the sake 
of the dear Saviour, that it might be heard and 
answered. I only mention the subject, but by 
no nmans the words. The king then again gave 
me his arm, and we walked down together.” 

A strange assembly this ! A touching and 
instructive one as well, for those -who wore so 
widely parted b^^rank and circumstances thus for 
an hour to bo brought togc'llier. With grateful 
astonishment must Elizabeth Ery have glanced 
backwards on th(' discouragements and diiliculties 
•which had beset her early prison labours, and 
then looked around ou tJio wonderful succjess 
which had crowned her efforts ; her plans adopted 
and enrried out, Iriiiniphantly proving their ex- 
cellence ; but none besides hei’self could e\er 
know all the doubts and trials which had pre- 
ceded this consummation. After this visit to 
Newgale, the king of Prussia dined with h(‘r, 
when ho was introduced to several member of 
her large family. 

We have dwelt upon Elizabeth Pry’s service's 
in the cause of criminals almost to the exclusion 
of other topics; but it would be an error to 
suppose that these, after her domestic duties, 
were the sole objects of her attention. Many 
others iu her own land, and in foreign lands, had 
cause to bless her name. The circulating libra- 
ries for tlie Coast-guard, the (‘stjiblishmeiit of 
the “Protestant Nursing Bisters,” uere umoiig 
her good works. And while tluis Iriio to her 
great and peculiar vocations, she did uot forget 
M'omau’s first and liolicst claim, that of home. 
Her deep afiectious found there their truest 
resting-place. Her womanly nature did md 
forsake her through the straugel}'-varied scenes 
of her life. 

Elizabeth Pry’s last continental visit was in 
1843. Then, as on a previous journey, she luul 
the beloved companionship of her brother, Joseph 
John Gurney. Her health had been for some 
time declining, but the lamp within burnt 
brightly. 

Soon after her return home, she was at tackl'd 
by severe iUness, attended with great sufrering, 
and a presage of coming woo hung heavily over 
her spirit. She dreamed she saw that “ there were 
graves opened all around her.” Slie was to sec 
this realized. A sister-in-law and a favourite 

andsou died, and more were soon to follow ! 

little girl, the child of her son William, was 
taken off after a brief and mysterious illness; 
but this was as nothing when that son was him- 
self attacked by the same disease— virulent 


I scarlet fever. He was one nuich beloved, and 
much valued in the family, but he was sum- 
moned, a;nd dii'd in perfect peace. Another of 
his childri'ii soon followed him. His loss was 
a source of iiitimso sorrow to Elizabeth Pry. 
“ Jesus wept — may uot we ?” had been her 
query many years before. Her tears flowed 
now almost incessantly ; still she was resigned, 
and her dei'p synij)athieB were engaged for those 
still more biireaved — Ins widow and bis childi’en. 
Pour months of weakness and of illness passed, 
and she was callud to monrii again for the death 
of a sweet young relation ; aud soon afterwards 
one slie had long held very dear, her hrotlier-in- 
law, Bir Powell Buxton, was taken to his eternal 
rest. 

H(‘r physical powers were now rapidly failing, 
but Jicr aficctiou ibr her linshand and children, 
and lor all her family and friends, glowed with 
undying fervour, and still her love extended to 
all the human family. 

About twcUe months after the commence- 
ment of her illness, she was removed to llams- 
gate. There slio employed herbclf oue morning 
in selecting passages of Beripture, to form 
another text-book, on the plan of the one so 
widely known. This was her last earthly em- 
jiloyment. Borne hours of suliering were suc- 
ceeded by^ a long imcouseioLisuess, from w’hich 
slie awoke to find herself no longer a tenant of 
tlie clay, but in the heaienly Jerusalem, among 
an innumerable company of angels and the 
sjiirils of just, men made perfect. Those Avho 
stood around Elizabeth Pry’s grave — even those 
Avho loved her most — when her mortal remains 
were committed to tlie dust, must surely have 
felt that the voice of thanksgiviug, not of mourn- 
ing, was meet for her, w’ho having been made an 
unutterable blessing to others, bad yet passed 
througli a life of singular sonwv to lierself, and 
Avas now' become the inhabitant of a world 
AvIuTo then' is jierfect immunity from siiflering 
of every kind, Avhero there shall not be any more 
pain. 

Slio had truly been “a light to tlie blind, 
speech to tlie dumb, and feet to the lame ;” 
she had feai-lessly told the message Avith which 
she Avas commissioned, in the palace aud in the 
dungeon; she had been a most tender and 
altectioiiate wife and inotlii'i’, able in the midst 
of engagements of tlie most Aveiglity import to 
turn Avitli jiurC enjoyment to some of tlie amuse- 
ments of the eleven children who grew up 
iinmiid her; she had walked humbly with her 
God, whose chastening hand had often been 
laid very heavily upon her, aud now she was at 
rest. 

]Ier humility w'as beautiful. The Pharisaical, 
who feel tliat they themselves should have 
forgottciA God in the midst of honour such as 
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Bl»e received, may pretend to doubt that it had 
80 little ell'ect upon her. But her memoir con- 
tains abundant evidence that she was humble to 
a rt^raarkable degree. She highly valued — as 
the ^vise and good will ever value—'the esteem 
and love \vhich were so Ireely and exttmsively 
offered her, and she used the influence she 
obtained through them for high and holy ends. 
Ho who had called her to such honour, had 
wonderfully fitted her for the work ho gave her 
to do. Gifted with a fair and stalely presence, 
it was not unmeet for her, though in a Quaker 
garb, to lean upon a monarch’s arm ; and her 
sweet rich voice was an harmonious medium for 
her words of tenderness and love. But these 
outw'ard graces A^ere as nothing compared to 
those within. Her mental abilities were of a 
higli order; and her natural character was such 
that she would have been very lovely without 
religion ; but that, like the artist’s finishing 
touch lo a fine j)icturo, bringiug one part info 
bolder relief, jind softening dowii another, had 
given beauty to the whole. 8he was a tr 
woman, full of sympathy and pity for sulleriiig j 
and sorrow; an illustration of the truth of 
Luther’s 'words, that — “Earth hath nothing 
more tender than a woman’s lu'urt w’hoii it 
the abode of piety.” Her labours an* ovt'r now ; 
all tlie good that she aocomjfiished Avill never bo 
known, until the last great day, when it shall be 
made manifest in the sight of men and angels. 
But luT pcaee is sure. She is witli that Be- 
deemcr whom she loved so mucli and served so 
well, and wdio has, we undoubtingly bdievc, 
presont('d her faultless before tlie preseneo <»f 
his glory with exceeding joy. 


A VISIT TO BEADING AND AEEETON.^ 
AVe -were now approaching Brading, wh(*rc 
liCgh Eichmond commenced his ministry ; were 
passing through the rich and delightful scenery 
which he so tastefully do.scribes ; and wt're about 
to behold, and in some instances to jinsss A\ilh 
our footsteps, those almost hallowed sjiots, whej-e 
occurred the events, the memory of Avhich he has 
perpetuated in those most admirable tracts, tie* 
“ Young Cottager,” “ The African Servant,” and 
“The Dairyman’s Daughter.” 

We had these invaluable narratives with us, 
and employed ourselves in reading such jiarts of 
them as were specially calculated to direct our 
attention to the several places 'which he docs not 
name, but describes with such fidelity to nature 
that the observant traveller needs no other g^iide 
to ])oint them out. 

t am glad that wo can bear our testimony to 

* Extracted from the Memoir of the Rev. Dr. Milnor, 
of Amei’ici),. 


the accuracy of his descriptions, because many 
have supposed them to be principally fancy ; and 
on this account, much that adds greatly to the 
interest of the narrative, and is highly instructive 
in showing the Cliristian with what religious 
feelings tlui works of the great Creator should be 
viewed, and to what profitable use their con- 
templation may be applied, has, in many editions 
of them, b('en omitted. Though not so intended 
by tho cui-tailers of these tracts, the retrench- 
ment is yi*t, in my opinion, an injustice to their 
lamented author, and an injury to tho narratives 
themselves. 

On .arriving at Brading, 'we drove directly to 
the chnrcUyard, where are interred the remains 
of “ Litth*. Jane,” the young cottager. Several 
children Avero playing near the gate; and 1 
asked a iine-looking little girl if she could show 
us the gra\*e of Jane. “Oh, yes,” she said, and 
advanced belbre us as onr guide. After con- 
ducting us lo the grave, over A\'hieh Ave stood for 
some time in silent hut alVectiiig meditation, she 
said slu* Avould “ show us the verses on Mr. and 
Mrs. Berry’s tombstone, what Jaue had got by 
heart and repeated to Mr. Eichmond.” ‘‘ Well, 
my dear,” said I, “ the reading of these versc's 
elped .laiu* to become a gi)od girl and to die 
happy, did it not?” She answered, “Yes, 
sir,” as she did to my next iiKpjirv, Avhether .s/ 

I Avould try to be as good a girl, and du* as hap]>y 
1 as little .Jane. 
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The epitaphs wBicb little Jaue committed to 
memory, especially that on Mr. Berry’s tomb- 
stone, Avhich was probably, under God, tlie 
means of her first serious impressions, are both 
pious and affecting ; and their influence on the 
mind of this youthful candidate for heaven, 
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ghowB what Bimple instruments the Holy Spirit 
often employs to accomplish the conversion ot the 
soul to Hod. 

From the graveyard we went into the church, 
a very ancient structure, not less, the Be\ton 
assured us, than eleven hundred years old. It 
has been enlarged since its first erection, and is 
remarkable for nothing in its interior but two 
singular tombs with wooden effigies of tlu? 
tleceased; several plainer, but apparently very 
old monuments of stone; and a most helter- 
s1<elter and inconvenient arrangement of the 
pews. Its location, however, is at onc('. s<‘- 
qiiestered, and near the village, above which it is 
.slightly elevated. The parsonage, a comfortable- 
looking abode, is immediately adjacent to tlui 
eliurchyard. From the church, the view of 
Bniding JIaveu, the bay beyond, the elevated 
liill on the right, and tlie sloping bank on the 
left, with the other scenery doscriluHl by Mr. 
Eiehinond in “The Young Cottager,” a.s sium 
from this spot, art' all just as there represented. 

On our w’ay from llrading to Sandown Bay, 
the prospects were variegated find ph'asing ; and 
as \vc passed the foj’t, wo emerged upon one of 
th(‘ grandest views of the ocean through the bay 
that wo had yt't seen. Ilt're w'as pointed out to 
us the high Down, Avhieli Mr. Jliehmond de- 
scribes iu “The African Servant,” the perpc'n- 
diciilni* eliT in which it terminates, and the 
jiitliiig rock, imtler w’hich lie discovered and .so 
interestingly e.oiiversed with his sable companion. 
A’otliirig can be more true to nature than his 
(l('scri])tions, in that tract, of the surrounding 
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W(' resumed our carriage, and passing by the 
neat old church of Shanklui, came to Boucburcli 
village, quietly seated on what is called “the 
underclifi:*.” This, as its name implies, is a 
did* wmfer a cliff. 3^"or a considerable distance, 
the road runs along the tq), and at times near 
the brink of one cliff which rises directly above 


the sea; while, for the same distance, it. rims 
along the base of another cliff, which rises, a few 
rods irJand, perpendicularly above the traveller’s 
head. The singular wildness of this scene may 
be judged from the (urcumstance, that the uj)fjer 
cliff towers, at some ])oints, near a thousand feet 
above the levtd of the oiu'an. Wc got out of the 
carriage, and proceeded along the brink, for the 
sake of the view which it presented of some 
exquisite scenery not before disclosed. Below 
the village, wro threaded our way down a footpath 
to the road, and got into our carriage ; our 
course now' lying iij) an inland valley, between 
.eiitlc sloping but lofly bills on eitlier side. 
Landscape.s of ])eculiar beaniy and variety, 
exhibiting numberless Helds of grain, nearly ripe 
for the liarvest; lii'rds of eattle, and fiocks of 
sheep, willi Iktc and tlu'rc a company of hay- 
maker^, busily employed, presented themselves 
in ever-cbaiiging aspc'cl.s, as wi' aseendtal or 
descended ibe siiccessiio slopes of this delightful 
vulU') . 

AV(' bad long in sight, ami at length passed, at 
some distaiiee, the splendid seat and extensive 
park-grounds of Jiord Yarborough, called Ap- 
pnldiircomh. Travellers have giv('n rapturous 





descriptions of tlu' interior, and its rich collec- 
tion of paintings and sculpture. Of these, wm 
shall probably never have a sight ; but it was 
commended to our notice by circumstances of a 
very different kind. It was lliere that the sister 
of th(' “ dairyman’s daughter ” di('d, whose funeral 
Mr. Bichinond attended, at the request of the 
latter; and it was there that, about a week after, 
he liad his first conversation with her whose 
religious experience, as narrated by that faithful 
minister, lias had a more extensive influence in 
tho world tlnin evi'r attended any similar publi- 
cation. 

He gives, ill “Tho Dairyman’s Daughter,” a 
correct account of the situation and appearance 
of Appnldurcomb, and of the surrounding 
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Boenery. We saw “ the summit of the hill 
adjoinincf” the venerable mansion, to which he 
ascended after the visit just referred to ; and the 
triangular pyramid of stones, nejir which he sat 
down to meditate ; and the magnificent prospect | 
A\'hich lay around him. In full view of this ] 
elevated spot, we read his extended descrip- 
tion, and turned southward and south-eastward, 
and northward and wcstw'ard, and admired, as he 
had done, the unequalled beauty of the scene. 
Certainly neither of us liad ever read the de- 
scriptive part of “The Dairyman’s Daughter” 
with the like interest and ('motion. My feelings 
obliged me to resign tlie book to my companions ; 
and under the various emotions excited by the 
narrative and the scene, it was difficult for any 
of us to prosecute our reading; but with an 
intensit}’^ of interest, we gazed upon the lovely 
prospect until it could be no longer seen. 

We now approached Arreton, the villagt', in 
the churchyard of which lie interred tlx* mortal 
remains of Elizabeth Wallbridgc, tlie daughter 
of the dairyman. About a iiule IVom it, wo 
stopped before the cottage from vhich lx 
soul ascended to its rest, and were Iciudly re- 
ceived by her surviving brother, a man now 
advanced in years, and still a resident in tlu' cot 
of his birth. He showed us Elizabi'th’s Bible, 
in which was simply written, “Elizabeth Wall- 
bridge, daughter of Joseph and Elizabeth \\' all- 
bridge; born 1771, died ISOl.” Ho also took 
us up-stairs into the room in which she cixpired. 
We added our names to a long list, in a book 
kept by her brother for the purpose, and then 
took our leave, Mr, Wallbrlclgo in a ^ery rc'- 
spectful manner thanking us for our a isit. 

Our simplicity in finding satisfaction in such a 
visit would be a fruitful subject of derision to 
men of the world ; but if they will indulge our 
simplicity, and we can enjoy feelings such as 
these scenes excited, let them laugli : we will 
delight in everything calculated to cherish ilu* 
memory of the pious dead. 

On leaving the cottage, our path Avas the same 
with that over which moved the funeral proces- 
sion of the dairyman’s daughter, in the manner 
so afiectingly described by Mr. llichmond. It 
lay along a narrow but excellent road, muding 
between high, green hedges, and sometimes 
under an arch formed by the trees on either 
side ; a lofty cultivated hill on tlxi right, and a 
charming view of the luxuriant valley now and 
then breaking upon us to the left. As wo read 
the account of the solemn passage of the mourn- 
ing yet rejoicing relatives and friends of the 
deceased, we were almost ready to realize its 
actual vision, and to hear the pious strains of 
melody, as they filled the air and ascended to the 
skies. 

Thus prepared, we reached Arreton church ; 


and leaving our carriage to ascend the hill 
without us, we went to the grave of Elizabeth ; 
read the beautiful lines, which love of her 
character and the recollection of her triumphant 



death have caused to b(' iiiscT'ibed on ’ 
monument; mcditaled awhile on her present 
glorious state; drop]M'd a tear of sympathy bub 
not of sorrow ; and silently retired. 



From Ibis to Newport, our resting-place for 
the nighi, we could talk on none but things 
connected with the scenes, and incidents, and 
reflections of the day ; uniting in the sentiment, 
that Paris, with all its palaces, and gardens, and 
paintings, and statues, had afibrded no such 
gratification to our eyes as the glorious works of 
God, on which they had dwelt m this enchant- 
ing island; and none of its multiplied attrac- 
tions, such an inward feast as the, religious as- 
sociations of this day’s travel had supplied. 




THE PULPIT IN THE 
FAMILY. 

THE DUTIES OF ^AIlE^^TS. 

The institution of marriage forms the 
basis of all social relations. It is thus 
^especially that the wise and bcmelicent 
Creator “sotteth the solitary in families.” 
How important, tlum, is it, that the 
marriage union should he formed between 
parties who are both “ joined to the Lord,” tliat 
so as Christian parents tlu'y may, with humble 
conli deuce, look up to Grod for thi' aid of his Holy 
iSpirit in tlu’i discharge of tlu'ir solemn duties! 
How important that thus families should become 
holy throughout the land! As a great divine 
lias expressed il: “ Persons are tlic elements of 
families ; families are the elements of which 
churches, kingdoms, commonwealths are com- 
posed and made up.” For the purity of the 
church, therefore — for th(' staliility of llie 
commonwealth — lor the perpetuation of a line of 
living 'witness(‘s for God from age to age, ^^e 
must mainly look to the moral and spiritual 
influence w hich goes forth from “a church in the 
house;” in other words, from a M'ell-go\erned, 
well-instructed, and holy Clijj-istian family. Grant- 
ing the truth of the stat('m(*nt that 

“ When nation.s art' to port'd! iu tlioir sins, 

’Ti.s in tlio church the leprosy begins," 


still the question remains : “ How did the 
leprosy commence in the church ?” “ TIk' 

church,” as one expresses it, “ conu's in contact 
with families, and from the bosom of those families 
has come the leprosy which primarily inlects the 
church, and ultimately destroys the nation. 7\s 
repentance and reformation are found to originate 
with some one individual, so, did we know all, 
degeneracy in religion and the torrent of im- 
morality in a nation might be traced to the 
bosom of a single family. Let only one parent 
relax and neglect his duty, and h;t his example 
he ibllowed, then all the powers of legislation 
and all the precepts of Christianity are vain.” 

The first qualification, then, of parents for 
the discharge of their duties is jmrsonal piety. 
Such a piety is not to be weak, wavering, 
undecided, but fervent, earnest, prayerful — fired 
by love, and instinct with zeal, fee it yours, 
dear friends, first to give yourselves to the Lord, 
and theu to the work of training your children 
for eternal glory. Seek together at the throne 
of grace for that “ wisdom which is profitable to 
direct” in your arduous task. Realize together 


the preciousnoss of your children’s souls, and the 
necessity of watching for them as those who 
must give an account. Remember that neither 
to the nursery-maid, the governess, the school- 
master, the Sunday-school teacher, nor the 
Christian miuisier, can you delegate your duties. 
The work of godly trainiug and discipline must 
begin at home — it is emphatically your own. 
Tliesc ehildrc'n are your offspring : they owe their 
existence io yon, and you cannot shake ofl' the 
responsihilit\ thus involved. One by one they 
have been added to your liousehold, and every 
new-born child is a irt'sh appeal both to >our 
hearts and eonscieiiees to address yourselves 
with earnest iies.s to tlio holy enterprise which 
Hod himself has committed to yoiir hands. But 
how' can those pan-nts he expected to have 
compassion on the souls of their children who 
utterly neglect thidr ow n ? Or how can much 
success be expected in the right government and 
the spiritual instruction of a family where one 
parent only is on the Lord’s side, and both arc 
not “ perfectly joined together in the same 
mind, and in the same judgment ?” 

As an essimtial pre-requisite to all direct 
instruction, thercj is an authority w’hieh you 
must exercise, such as sliall secure subordiuaiioii 
in u)ur household. God himself has given }ou 
this authority. Tt is the shadow, as it were, of 
that authority which is claimed by himself over 
his olfspring, and to which he refers when 
he sa}s : “If then I bo a father, where is mine 
honour F’ Mai. i. G. By a Divine command, 
children are I'lijoined to “ honour father and 
mother.” It is absolutely necessary, therefore, 
that the principle of subordination shall be firmly 
maintained if parents expect children so to 
honour them. The greatest and noblest speci- 
mens of humanity have thus been furnished. It 
was because the Lord foresaw that jVbmhiim 
would “ command his ehildreii and his hoiis(diold 
after Jiim,” that therefore he declared, “ they 
shall k(‘ep the way of the Lord to do justice and 
judgment.” Your primary duty is to maintain 
subordination. Is it not alwa} s found that the 
dutiful child makes the best husband and father — 
the best wife and mother in turn ? Have you 
not seen it to be so again and again ? 

There are difficulties in this matter, and special 
grace and wisdom are needed in order to over- 
come them. The firmness of a parent may 
degenerate into undue severity. Sternness 
always defeats its own purpose; it. breaks a 
child’s spirit — it loads a boy or girl to say, “ It 
is vain to try to please and thus disheartened, 
the young person becomes reckless and hardened. 
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The apostle was well aware of the peril thus 
incurred, when he said, ‘‘ And ye fathers, provoke 
not yoiu* children to wrath, lest they he dis- 
couraged.” Lot there be no home despotism, 
then, established over the young— do not expect 
too much from them — make full allowance for 
their natural buoyancy of spirits — indulge them 
in every innocent recreation — “ draw them with 
cords of love,” rather than repel by the darken- 
ing frown and the angry word — and let gentle- 
ness and firmness over go hand in hand. 

But you must equally guard against tho 
temptations to undue indulgence. This is th 
opposite extreme of stern severity, and both are 
to be strenuously avoided, 'flmre are cases 
where the offence has been so gross, and the 
spirit of tho transgressor is so obstinate, that 
personal ehastiscinent may be found necessary in 
ord('r to maintain parental authority and to 
produce penitential submission. It is written : 
“ Ohastt'ii thy son while there is ho]><‘. Thou 
shall beat him with the rod, and shalt deliver his 
soul from hell.” Modern systems of* education 
pc'rhaps ignore too much the spirit of this 
Divine law. But assuredly personal ehasti semen t 
should the last resort, and when^ it is ac- 
eompanied wit h suitabh' counsels, and tlie ehild 
is Jiiade to se(‘, hy a parent’s ealinness ami by a 
parent’s tears, that justice and mercy unite in 
irifiictiug i(, tliere (as the experience of many 
will tosrity) children may long nflerwards bless 
(rod for tii(* fidelity of tlieir godly sires. 

Sometiim’s children are a! low* ‘d to have their 
own xvill from a love of personal east* and self- 
indulgence on th(' part of the panuits. They 
xvill not give theinstdves to tho task of (liseiplining 
their little ones. They say, It is time enough 
yet;” or xvhen their children act in a xvayward 
and selt-willed manner, such panmts say, when 
remonsi rated xvitli, “What xvould you e,\pc<;t ? 
Let them him* a little of lIuMr own will now: 
they will have but little of it by-and-by.” There 
is, alas ! often exhibited a blind fondness xxdiich 
eanuot see a fault in a Ix'lovcd child. For ail 
such parents, xvhat an axvful monition is furnished 
in the case of Eli and his sons. A good man him- 
self, yet bis sons were uneli(*cked in their xx'ickcal 
career by parental authority. ‘‘ They made 
themselves vile, and he r('st rained them not,” 
and therefore they perished miserably. (1 Sam. 
iii. 11— l.‘};iv. 11.) 

Another obstacle to the successful training of 
children is inequality of treatment. If you are 
indulgent to a fault to-day, and sev(Te to ex- 
cess to-morrow, in the one case your children 
will take advantage of your weakness and pre- 
sume upon it. In the other they will remain im- 
penitent and unhumbled, because they expect the 
storm of your displeasure speedily to pass away. 

One other barrier to parental success is 


partiality or favouritism. How often do we 
see one child petted and favoured, and another 
neglected and despised ! What miseries were 
occasioned by this in the case of Jacob and 
Bebecca ! Wlint just punishment came upon 
that partial moiluT ! Her son was compellea to 
flee from her side ; and from that hour when her 
successful stratagcuu on his behalf was dis- 
eovered, and lit* ])eeamo an (ixih' from home, she 
never saw l\is f:u*(' again. A kindred in^ 
stance of favouritism is related of a mother who 
liad one child xvhich she totally neglected, while 
another engrossed lu r x\ liole atl’cet ions. Seated at 
the fire, the niotlu'i-, whose ])ack is turned on 
t he door, hears it opened, and believing that it is 
her fax'oimt(' that has eiitcTcd tlie room, slu 
says, “ Is that yon, my darling'^” But it is nut 
lier “darlijig.” It is tin' litlh' creature who 
knows that .s/ic is not loved, and x\ho liad often 
trembled before that motljer’s frown. Tho cliild 
meekly rcplie>, “ \o, m.amma, if's cnihj !’* 
“ Oidy iiK' !” said tiu' dcspiscal, tlu‘ neglected 
one. AVbat an ju-row in xoiir heart, latliei’, 
mother, if xou have' oik' child that couldspenkthu.s 
to um! And wliat a itiercy and an eneourage- 
immt, on the otlier liand, and how sure to be 
followed !)y a blessing, if ovei- all your cliiJdrou 
you ('xei‘eis(‘ an equal millioril_\ ; if for all }oii 
eherish a common atleetioii, and if in yonr trcal- 
inent of them you .‘'do nothing by pnrlialit}' !” 

I>ut iii addition to tlu' lli'miK'ss of a godly 
discipline, llierci mnsi he on )onr jiart dir('i 
ennu'sl, and jirayerfnl efforts in <'oinniunicaling 
religious kiiowliHlge. Vc'ry i‘\|i]it‘it is the testi- 
mony of Scri|dniv (m t-liis subject. Not Jess 
binding, Mirel\ , c n t'c' Cbri.diau t,lian on lln' 
Jewish ])areiit is tlie injiinetion : “And IIiCmC 
xxords which I command Ihet* this duy'^ shall ])l‘ 
ill thine heart; and thou slialt tiaicdi them 
dilig(Mitly unto thy cluldnii, and slialt talk (d 
them w hen tbou sit l^'st in thine iioiu'.c, and wlien 
thou wallast. by the xvav, and wdieii tliou best 
down, and xvlieii IIkui risest up.” (J)out. xi. G, 
7.) d’here are great scripture truths and 
dixine institutions about wliicli tlu' cui'iosiiy of 
chiidn'ii xvill he excited, and to tliidr questions 
you arc bound to gixc'a^. explicit answers as xverc 
piou.s parents uiuit'r the Old Testament dispen- 
sation. (See I'Aod. xii. liO, 27; xiii. IJ, lo.) 

That you may be rightly prepared for your 
work, it is essential tliat you should study tho 
word of God. The Bible must be your text- 
book, the truths and facts of nwelation your 
theme; and therefore “let the xvord of Christ 
dw'cll in you richly xvith all wisdom.” Happy 
are those parents who from early days have 
been familiar with tlio book of God; its bio- 
graphical sketches of patriarchs, and ]xropliets, 
ana kings ; its gradual development of Jehovah’s 
gracious purposes by symbol, by type, by pre- 
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diction, till at last Jesus appears to take away 
sin by the sacrifice of himself. And if you 
have stored in the cells of memory the narratives 
and doctrines, the promises and precepts of tlie 
sacH'd pages, or those sweet songs of Zion whicli 
you learned in childhood from, a mother’s lips, 
bring all these peculiar and blessed advantages, I 
Ix'seech you, to bear upon the religious educa- 
tion of your offspring. In young children thi're 
is a lovely docility, which is full of (‘iicourage- 
ment to your efforts. The “ pictures of the 
liiblc” also, the scenes of surpassing interest 
there depicted, aro jiowi'rfull}^ calculati'd to 
leave permanent impressions on tlui imagina- 
tions and hearts of the young. Lead your chil- 
dren thus through Eden’s hnppy bovvers, and 
stand with them beneath “tlie tri^e of know- 
h'dge ” and “ the tree of life.” Mark w itli fheiu 
how Noah builds the ark, and li.sti'u, as every 
blow of th(‘ hammer preaches a seriuon fo anun- 
helieving and mocking world. liook wifh them 
iipoivNoah Mgnin,as he rears tin* altar on Ararat, 
uliih*, as thr pk‘dge and symb(d of a covenant of 
]ieace, ihe b(‘aut(‘oiis ralnliow spans ih(‘ heavens. 
Tak(‘ them to the banks of tlio Nih', and as 
Pliaraoh’s daughter opens the basket of hid- 
riishes, let Iheui S('o in 1 liat Aveeping babe f he 
iiitiire (h'liveriT of the chosen race. (Jo Avith 
Ihem to Hinai, and as tlie ('arth quakes, the light- 
nings flasli, and tiu' trumpet sounds, trmnble 
with iJiem at the presence' of the righte'ous 
! lawgiver. (\*irry flicni n]) to (Shiloh, that they 
may be' introduced to young (Samuel, and may see 
])im in “ the little coat” Avhicli his mother hremght 
him, and in Avhich, as a blessed moch'l for them, 
lu' 1ms begun te) serve the Leirel betimes. (L) 
uiih them fiver Jeu'dan’s dry beel, as Elijah’s 
iiianfle divides the flood, and look up foge'llu'r, 
i's tile chariots of firei bear him to heaven. And 
tin'll jiass on to thei plains of Dura and fhe 
golde'ji image; le't them ajiproach fhe burn- 
ing fie'ry furnace, and see the ihrei' children 
walking unhurt amid its liereeness, and the form 
“ of a fourth like imto the Son of God.” 

Nay, moving onw^ards through the scenes of 
Scripture story, Avith them join the wise men us 
they follow the guidance oi' Bethlehem’s star; 
trace tlu' Redeemer’s footsteps to the banks of 
Jordan, to the shore of Galilee, to the Mount 
of Beatitudes, to the top of Tabor, to tlie tem- 
ple in Jerusalem, to the gate of Naiu, to the 
grave of Lazarus, to the Mount of Olives, to the 
“upper room” and “the last supper,” to “the 
garden of Gethsemane,” to tee cross oe Caij- 
VAET ; and around that bloody tixje often gather 
your little ones, that the spectacle may melt 
them to pity, admiration, love — that the scene 
niay, through the accompanying power of the 
Eord the Spirit, be graven on their hearts as 
with an iron pen, and as in the rock for ever. 


Let parents begin the work of instruction 
early. Eternity alone can reveal the full results 
of scriptural training, early begun and diligently 
plied. But enough is known to stimulate to 
hopeful exertion. It was a mother who gave 
Doddridge his first lessons from the Dutch tiles in 
the chimney. 1 1 was a mother that put into the 
hands of the future Alfred the Great the manu- 
script of those holy Scriptures of which ho became 
so profound a student in after days. Sometimes 
the godly Iraining has been that of the mother 
aloTK‘, as in tlie case of Augustine and Luther, 
Jiatimer and Taylor, Baxter and Elavel, Dod- 
dridge, NoAvton, and llomnino, a Brainerd, a 
iScliAvartz, a Cecil. Sometimes saving impres- 
sions Irom scriptural teaching in childhood aro 
to he ti‘ac(id io both parents, as in tlie cases 
of Howe and Edwards, 'Wiisius and Grotius, 
Bat(‘S and MatthcAV Henry, Waits and Dwight, 
llajipy th(' child Avho oAves liis soul’s safety to a 
mother’s loving luk'lil y; happy tlie niaiiAvhocan 
bless God for falher and mother “ Ijoth righ- 
teous ;” and Avho, tracing not his lineage to the 
great ones of the ('arth, can say w llh C’ovvper — 

“ Hilt lii.vhcr far my proud pretensions ri^e, 

1’iic sou of parents j)assed into the skies.*' 

There is a blessing, tlien, in Hie ordinary 
administration of God’s grace, w hich descends 
through parental influence from one geiiei'ation 
to anolher. Jn the selection of his apostles, our 
Lord himself set'ins to have put honour on tiu; 
pious care of parents. Of Ihe IavcIvi', six aku'c 
broil lers chosen out of three lamilies ; Pi'terand 
Andrew', .lami's and .Tohn, Simon and Matthew, 
riA'c of the parents of these are named Jonas, 
/i(‘h('d(’(‘, Salome, C’leopns, and Mary, of all of 
Avhoiii AAO haAc reason to helie\*e Uiat, lik(^ 
Simeon and Anne, they had been Availing lor 
“ihe Consolation of Isr.ael,” and liad joyfully 
hailed his lulvtuii. Are llu're not among those 
now addressed some who can look back to three 
or four geiK'rations of godly progenitors ? It is 
stated of Doctor Dwight that he left behind 
him six sons and a daughter, who could thus 
trace a pious ancestry through the long Jini' 
of seven generations. It is related that a imm- 
ber of years sinc(', Avheu a grandson of John 
Brown of Haddington, and a grandson of Mrs. 
Graham of New York,* apjieared together at a 
religious nu'eting in that eily, and one of them 
stood uji to plead the cause of Chiist, an auditor 
present, struck with the illustration thus af- 
forded of the faithfulness of God and the honour 
put by him on parental pii'ty, placed in the 
speaker’s band the open Bible, with a mark to 
point out these w'ords of promise : “ As for me, 
this is my coAmnant with them, saiih the Lord: 
iny Spirit tliat is upon thee, and my woi'ds 

* See life by the Rev. Dr. Mason. 
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winch I have put into thy moutli shall not de- 
part out of thy mouth, nor out of tho moutli of 
thy seed, nor out of the mouth of thy seed’s seed, 
saith the Lord, from hencefortli and for ever.” 

Parents ! there is a desceiidinf^ curse as well 
as a descending blessing. By giving your chil- 
dren liberty to do that which is evil — by the total 
neglect of the diligent sowing of the good seed 
in their liearts — by being prayerless, Ciiristless, 
wicked yourselves — you expose them as well as 
yourselves to everlasting ruin. Jf I address a 
careless parent, a weakly indulgent father, or an 
over-fond mother— if in your household no family 
altar is set up — if by you no consistent attractive 
example has been set before your children’s (wes 
— ^is it not timr now to seek the Lord, now to 
look to the cross for pardon, now 1o ask for the 
Holy Spirit to renew your own souls and to 
qualify you for your momentous duties f 

The example of parents must bo in lioly ac*- 
cordance with their leaching, if they would 
hope to bring their children with them to glory. 
Inconsistency here will mar your best instria*- 
tions, for children are lieeu obson ers. But let 
example and precept go hand in hand, and then 
to both let there be added lervent prayer, and 
you are warranted to expect a blessing. And 
so it is written, “ Train up a child in tho way ht‘ 
should go, and M'hen ho is old he will not depart 
from it.” 

Piually, consider the imperative ohligalioii 
and unspeakable privilege of maintaining tin' ! 
w'orsliip of God in your lioust'hold. I'heAery 
heathen of old had their liousehold gods to which 
they paid tlieir adorations. I'^miily w'orship, 
rightly conducted, is a powerful persuasive to 
children to become holy. It may be said to 
educate the eye, the car, the understanding, the 
conscience, and tho heart. Oii ! wlien it is ob- 
served, whether wuth or Avithout tho aids of 
forms of prayer, in a devout manner — w'hen vain 
excuses arc not pleaded for its ni'glect, such as 
want of time, or diffidence, or want of ability — 
W'hen it is indeed a spiritual sacrifice — when 
parents and children, as w'cll as masters and 
servants, assemble together morning and even- 
ing to sing the songs of grateful hearts, to read I 
and hear the words of heavenly trutli, to ask ' 
from a common Bather mercy to jiardon, grace 
to help, wisdom to guide, and safe keeping unto 
his heavenly kingdom— liow does tlio God oftlie 
families of Jacob smile upon the scene, and com- 
mand upon the worshippers “ the blessing out of 
Zion, even life for evermore !” 

Parents, heads of households, have you con- 
sidered that awakening Scripture, “ Pour out 
thy fury upon the heathen that know thee not, 
and upon the families that call not on my 
name Jer. x. 25. “ I appeal to you,” says 

Philip Doddridge, “ whether this does not. 


strongly imply that every eamttt, wittcii is 

NOT A heathen EAMILT, AVHICH IS NOT QUITE 
IGNORANT OE THE LIVING AND TRUE GOD, 
WILL CALL UrON HIS NAME?” 

]f }ou neglect family Avorsliip, then, in tho 
Avords of the sami‘ jiious Avriter, “ it is highly 
probable that they Avill think tliemselves sanc- 
tioned by yoiu’ example in a like negligence ; and 
so you may eniail heatli('iiisin under tho name of 
Christianity on your (h;scendants and theirs for 
ages to come ; A\])ei-(‘as your diligence and zeal 
might be rememberi'd and imitated by them, per- 
haps Avhen you are in your grjive, and the stock 
Avliich they lirsl leci'iw'd from you might, Avilli 
rich iniproveine.ll, be eommunieated to great 
numbers, so that one gimeralion aftiT anotber 
might learn to fear and servi‘ thi‘ Lord. 

“On the wholi', Clod only knoAVS Avhat a 
church may spring up from one single seed ; and 
on ilie oilier hand, ii. is impossibli' to say' hoAV 
many souls may al. length perish by the treache- 
rous iK'gli'ci of a single piTson, and, to speak 
plainly, of your own.” 

THE EABISIAX ClUBFONNl Eli. 

'fiTE (Jh/fimnier is the Paris ragman. The early 
dawn sees him cvniiing doAvii the seventh story 
of some dismal, I'iekidy-looking house in one of 
the low faubourgs, Avith a Avieker-baskel listened 
to bis back, and an iron book Avhieh be plies 
A\iUi nice diserimiualion at e\erv siret-t-coriier. 
Bones form no subject of his inquiries; the 
paper nianutactory is the mieroeusm around 
Avliieh he rovohes; and the only eoniributions 
acceptable Avilhiu those preeiiiets are, he knows 
full Avell, either the (Irhris of literature, or the 
remuaiits of Avorn-oul elothing. Such arc the 
limits, if Ave may so say, of a province AA'hicli 
still leaves the r/iifjnuiiier ph-iitv of einplovment ; 
paper-rags and elolli-rags, deeayed ilounces and 
old euvidopes, bits of lining and leaATS from 
books, make up the farrago in Avhich he deals. 

As a police ri'giilat ion enforces the necessity 
of chianing the streets every day before noon, 
and prohibits the accumulation of refuse until 
after dusk, tlu‘ labouring hours of tlie itinerant 
rag-man are divided by u tolerably long interval 
of repo.se. Prom twelve till four in Aviuter, and 
till ('ight in summer, ho throAvs off* his basket, 
BwalloAA's a hasty meal, and, if be is industrious, 
runs out in search of fresh occupation as an 
errand-boy. The rentier on the first-floor wants, 
may he, his flre-wood saA\'ed and stowed away in 
the cellar ; or, perhaps, there are a few parcels 
to be taken to the railw^ay terminus ; or the 
lady on the entresol is about to have her draw- 
ing-room done up wdtli becs-wax. In fact, 
our ck^bnuier is bandy at everything ; bo makes 
himself generally useful ; is sturdy, polite, clever, 
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satisfied with a trifle by way of remuneration, 
and takes to his work that li^^ht-heartednesa 
which is the characteristic of the true Parisian. 

Time, liowcver, glides by ; the gay lamps are 
alx’cady flickering in tlie dusk of the evening, 
and the deafening roll of thc' drums on tiie place 
Vend6me summons back to their quarters the 
soldiers scattered througli the city. Up with 
the wicker-basket and tlie hook ouce more ! 
Since the morning, ra^s and scraps liave had 
time to accumulate in the various thoroughfanis ; 
to them the chijfonnkr repairs, conducting his 
n'searches with the assistance of a huiteni. 
When under anus, tlie cht]loinucr is a most 
taciturn lieiiig: Ins speech is laconic; his 
features never smile. Alas! — but why should 
1 say ‘‘alas!” some of them~l know this 
for a certainty — find the tedious work in 
wliich they are engaged sweetiaied by the con- 
solations they have derived from th(‘ “woi’d 
of life and the poor labourej’ who toils, 
unheeded by tlie Avorld, amidst the bustle of 
tlie streets of Pans, may ofti'ii he the destined 
inheritor of a glory “ wlucli fadi'th not away.” 

fcjiich, at least, was the case with i\. chijf'vunicr 
against whom I recently stumbled, in the 
faubourg Saint- dacepu's. And yi't stumbled is 
perhaps not thc proper w'ord. 1 was going to 
pay a visit to a jx/.s/rar, a friemd of mine, when, 
to my great surprise, J found one of those rag- 
men sliouldering his wickcT-baslvet close by the 
door. ‘‘1 must congratulate you,” said I to 

Monsic'ur 1 \l , as I (‘iiteivd the 

room, “I must congratulate you upon the bodv- 
guard wliicb keeps the approach to your 
lireinises.” 

“ Oh,” replied Alonsieur jM , “you mean 

that poor duffomuor who has just left me. 1 am 
glad you met him ; he is one of my best parish- 
ioners, and if his majesty, the soYerv'ign people, 
wore all made up of individuals cast in the sumo 
mould, the famous Jauhuurg Saint Murceau 
would not be dreaded to this day’^ as the hot- 
bed of rebellion. 1 shall tell you his history. 

“It is about two montlis since, I had just 
resolved upon requiring a small payment from 
the pujiils attending iny day-school ; one morn- 
ing, as 1 was sitting in my study, a poor woman 
whom I had never seen before introduced 
herself, coming, as she said, for thc purpose of 
soliciting the admission of her little girl, w horn 
she was anxious to bring under religious 
instruction. The appearance of the new visitor 
prepossessed me very much in her favour; her 
dress showed the uiimistakeablo iiiai’ks of 
poverty; but threadbare clothes, if they are 
clean, have nothing to make tlie wearer ashamed 
of, and with a little experience it is casy^ to 
discover w'hether it is vice or merely the dis- 
pensation of God which has ushered in want. 


Madame Havosot— such was thc poor woman’s 
name — told me that both she and her husband 
were Protestants ; they had only lately taken a 
room within the boundaries of my district, and 
liearing that a day-school was opened in the 
neighbourhood, they wished their child to attend 
it. 

“ Somewhat reluctantly, I remarked that we 
expected a monthly contribution from our 
pupils towards the support of the school ; and 
i hinted that her circumstances might, per- 
haps, not allow her to comply with the regulation. 
‘ ()h sir!’ replied the ])oor woman, ‘1 know 
(piitr well i lic rules, and Bavosot says that he can 
always manage to find a twenty-sous piece for 
you; w(‘ must only pinch ourselves a little, 
that’s all.’ 

“’flu; very next day I called upon my new 
parisliiojier. Unlortunately, he liad already 
slarU‘d on his usual employmieiit wlien I reached 
the house ; the w ife alone was at home engaged 
ill her work, and sweeping the little room wdiich 
served the threefold ])urpo8e of dormitory, 
sitting-room, inid kitchen. 

Vou have inspected some of the courts 
leading out of (.fray’s-inn-lane, and seen fabrics 
eonstriieU'd in dc'fiance of all thc rules esta- 
blished by' boards of health. Well, many of tin 
poor people 1 am in the habit of visiting occupy 
similar premises. Under the shadow' of Louis 
xiv’s ‘Yal de Grace,’ and throughout the 
length of the tortuous rue Saint Jacques, houses 
are crowded togc'ther, in too many of which 
poverty, brought on by dissipation, is busyr 
concocting fn'sli schemes for securing ‘the 
rights of man,’ or adding a new' stanza to ‘La 
Marseillaise.’ AVend your way tlirough the 
(‘utrance, amidst lu'apa of refuse accumulated on 
every side. A narrow, dirty, uneven staircase, 
se;\rcely visihh', leads, on the right, where 
moral darkness is oflmi as thick as the heavy 
gloom which, even in the brightest summer 
days, the light of the sun never entirely 
dispels. You look about — no concierge — no one 
to answer y'our inquiries. At last, from some 
aperture which has (.‘scaped your notice, a grufi" 
voice is heard — ‘ What do you want ?’ ‘ Mon- 
sieur Bavosot lives liere, docs he not ?’ ‘ Second 

lloor front-room ; mind you don’t stumble, the 
bannister on thc landing is broken.’ Somehow, 
1 managed to gi'ope m v way up-stairs ; alter 
having ascended about sixty steps, I saw, fixed 
on a door, a scrap of paper with the lollowing 
inscription — 

‘ BAVOSOT, 

I rapped twice, and walked in. 

“ It w ould bo quite impossible for me to 
describe the relief I felt when I entered that 
room, of which the neatness, the cheerfulness, 
contrasted so much with the appearance of the 
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whole neighbourliood. Do not tell me that 
poverty pj^ecliides comfort. Everything around 
me refuted such an assertion, whilst the Bible 
lying on a table near the window gave the key 
to the problem. 

“I need not detail my conversation that 
morning with the ragman’s wife. I shall just 
say that, firom further inquiries, I found out 
that they had only very lately left Toulouse, to 
seek employment in Paris; tlieir residence, 
consequently, in these lodgings, had been of 
very short duration ; but yet, by his moral and 
religious deportment, by his steadiness and 
sobriety, M. Bavosot speedily obtained the 
respect and esteem of all liis neighbours. Nay, 
he Avas very soon considered almost in the light 
both of an orach' and an arbitrator; and the 
twenty families huddled-up togetlier in the 
liouse, uniformly referred to him whenev(*r tlu'y 
Avished to appeal to reason and good sense*. 

“ ‘M. Bavosot,’ said one morning to the 
dujf'oiinkr a mustachioed republican, fresh tVom 
the reading of Proudbom — ‘M. Bavo.sot, 1 have 
just learnt that you are a Prob'staut. ^’ou 
have no idea how glad I am. I am a Proti'slaiit 
too; for although I detest the Jesuits and the 
nufoiii, 1 worship the Supri'iiu* IJeiiig.’ 

** ‘ Very well, my friend; I cuiniot say that I 
feel much sympathy for the system sanctioned 
by the Jesuits, though i would ent«‘rtain 
towards the men tliose seniiments we should 
always have for bretliri'u, howevcj* orrom*ous 
their views may be. And as Ibr the Avorship of 
God, 1 rejoice to hear that you value it, sup- 
posing, of course, lliut you have found the 
only way of ap[)roach to the throne of our 
heavenly Pather is througli the mediation of 
Christ the ISaviour.’ 

“ At this plain statement of scriptural truth 
the i*cpubbcan inquirer scemetl perfectly 
thunderstruck, 

“ ‘ But, Monsieur Bavosot,’ replied he, ‘ I toll 
you that I am a Protestant.’ 

“ In fact, he evidently shared the erroneous 
impression still prevailing amongst tho great 
majority of J<>enchmou, that Protestantism and 
deism are synonymous terms. This fatal error 
has produced the moat distressing (;onseqiieuc(*.s. 
In the first place, socialists, red republicans, 
communists, and revolutionists, come to us as to 
their natural allies ; they think that our religion 
is nothing but a protest against every spc'cies of 
authority, including that contained in the Bible. 
Other persons, avIio should know better, enter- 
tain the same ideas; I mean magistrates, 
government officials, and the various agents to 
whom is intrusted the duty of enforcing 
obedience to the laws. Urged on by Jesuit 
influence, they would fain, like Louis xiv, two 
centuries ago, destroy under false pretences 


those who have learnt from the word of God 
that one of the highest duties incumbent upon 
them is to ‘ honour the king.’ 

“ It is not easy, I confess, to ptmsuade pre- 
judiced minds, and to reason against those Avho 
willingly cast the truth away; but most of 
Bavosot’s neighbours, like the mustachioed 
republican I have just alluded to, are only too 
anxious to gel instruction. Well, mnongat men 
such ns tliese, Bavosot’s influence is most 
A’^aluable. They listen to his arguments, because 
ho is one of themselves; and tli('y cannot 
suppose that he tries to convince them from 
interested motives. They read the Bible with 
him; they fc(‘l that anxiety for their happijiess 
is the sole motive Avliich actuates him; aiul not 
unfreqiioutlv by thest* humble means sinners, 
to Avlioin ] n(W(*r could have had access, are 
brought to th{‘ foot of the cross. You hiivo 
seen Bavosot this cA’^eiiiug. If you Avill come 
here lo-morrow, you may, perhaps, meet three 
])roselyles whom his example and teiiching liavc*, 
by the grace of* God, (‘iitirely 1 ransformed. 
The first is the hoiise-painit*!’, Avho has just bt'cii 
Avorking (gratuitously) af our new school- 
building. He was formerly one of Louis Blanc’s 
stanebesi adhen'uts, anil used to take the <-liair 
at the club in tins faubourg. The second 
narroAAly escaped being shot tlirce years ago 
behind a barricade in the rue Saint Denis ; Iw 
trade he is a cavj)enfer. ami has declined 
acccjJing a si})glc stms for liis share in tlu* con- 
stniction ami litting-up of tin* school. The 
third is the rupiiblican J mi'ntioncd a little 
while ago ; his niustachio(*s arc as flourishing as 
ever, but his heiirt is changed ; and Avhilst 
Btanding befon* bis “casi*,” (he was in a large 
printing establishment,) liis thoughts arc often 
engaged about the mercies of that God Avho 
brought him out ot* spiritual darkness to see the 
wonderful light of the gospel.” 

My friend M here paused for a moment ; 

tlicii, AA'itli a voii^e which betrayi'd strong signs 
of emotion: “Whenever,” said he, “in your 
walks tlirough this city, you are eiicoiuilered by 
one of those men Avho seek from day to day 
their living by collecting rags at the street- 
corners, tln'nk of Bavosot, the Paris cUfftmnkry 
Does not tho fact show that Christianity can 
descend to and benefit the liuiublest classes of 
society? Even a rag-collector can teel if-s 
influence! But Christianify iu suiJi cases 
rarely kcejis a man stationary ; it elevates him, 
and from the humblest rank enables him to 
climb a second stave in the social ladder. This 
we doubt not avtII be the case wnth our chiffon- 
nier. Meantime, the anecdote illustrates some- 
what John Newton’s saying, that if a Christian 
is only a shoeblack, lie ought to bo the best 
shoeblack in the parish. 








j}(hf rjis/, isnr). 

Thk first tlay of this month, whidi w.is the 
Lord’s clay, hiw hceu reudei-ed iuciijor.,l»lo hy 
the great gatherings in Hyde Park, foi* tlie 
purpose of expressing the opjiosition felt to tlie 
unvisure passed last year reapeeting public-houses, 
and also to denounce the bill of Lord Jiobert 
nrosvenor in favour of a greater lui'asure of sabbath 
observance. The circum.-.tance of that largo galhcn mg in 
llydo Park, follow'd np as it was by similar meetings on 
the two following s-ibljatb with all the noisy and con- 
llictiug scenes that I'lisued, tell a most jiainfnl talc ns to 
the moral and religious state of the nietropohs, and 
ought to stimulate all who value tho gospel of (Christ to 
greater zeal in his soiwiee. We are glad t(» find that 
much attention is now lieiiigpaidto open-air ]>i'eaching in 
Jiondonhnd iii th«’ provinces, and we trust that the failure' 
of legislative measures toiu-oduee an amended obser\ane. 
of the Lord’s (lay W’illconviiieo all who aie anxious (or the 
dilFusion of the truth, that thei’e must be mcn'ased 
activity in the use of the moi'ul means at tlieir disposal — 
means which (lod has jironiised .shall not bo employed in 
vain. Tho fnllow-ing interesting notice of these labouis 
ajipaared in a liondon jouin.al of the - 4 th instant: - 

‘'OiTT-DooR PftKACHixr. IN' JxiNiioN. — Oil Friday e\eu- 
ing, tho llev. Nowin.m Hall addressed a large nnrnlu'r of 
working men in a field adjoining the high road, Keiiti'-h- 
iown, Mr. Hall has, for some vNeeks ]».ast, conduclod 
similar Hervi(•('^ at the Oliclisk, UlaokfrLus-road, tSic.; 
and, ihn>ugli th** mterforeuce oi Loid Sh.ifLesbiiiy, Mr. 
O'ommissMUK'i Msyne lias 111, ti acted the jiolice 111 no ca.se 
to interfere to prevent such .itlempt^ to do good. Dr. 
llennct has just followed Mr. Hall's example, m the 
Ouledouian-road, where an oiit-door service in conducted 
every >Sunil;iy evening, and where tlu' Hon. a'ld Lev. 
liapti.st Noel has I'liga'-ed also to preach. On Snud.iy 
last, a seiwieo w.is eouducled m a field opposite the 
liajitist chapel, Camdeu-road, and anotht'r in Tveutish- 
towm, both to large imdieiiec.'.. aud as well coudueted as 
111 any ]»laee of w'or.sliip. Jt is stated that Drury lane 
theatre has bt'eii engaged for a eontiuuoiiM scries of 
lectures, on Sundays, to working-men, and such as attend 
no ydace of Avorshlp,” 

Wo much regret to hear it reported that the excellent 
and muoh-ueoded work of the scriptui'e- readers in the 
Crimea lias been to a great extent frustrated by obstacle,-, 
K'ing placed hi the way of ll.e'.r admission to (uir 
Wounded soldiers. Our poor .sick and dying men have m 
many iu.stance.s learnt “tho words of eternal life” from 
the faithful laboura of tho men who are now threatened, 
ita])peai’S, with expulsion, if they atteni]>t to enter tho 
hospital in which the soldiers are confined. W'e trust 
that this Bulijuct will bo iinpiired into, and, if the facts 
now stated are substantiated, tliat the matter will bo takon 
U]> with becoming energy by some persons of iulluence. 
The late excellent Captain "Vicars owned and honoured 
tho devoted scrqiture-rcadof.s, aud w^o hope there will 
bo found some faithful soldiei's of Jesus Christ wdio will 
have moral courage enough to secure for them an open 
door, that they may still pursue those labours which are 
«o much needed, and which have hitherto been so much 
blessed to our army iu the East. 

A very encouraging coimnunication has just been made 


by the lioudon Missionary Society respecting the progress 
of the gospel iu Cliina. During the siege of Shanghae, the 
lul.-^-sionaries were able to caiTy on their labours among 
the rebels and the native population. Eight female resi- 
dents in Shanghai!, who had given very gratifying evi- 
dence of their conversion, have, been baptized and added 
to tlie church in that city. Several mule converts have 
acknowledged Jesus Christ as their Lord, and some, 
omployed as colporteurs, are visiting their countrymen, 
and teacliing thorn the truths of Christianity, while 
other.', are assisting .at tho mission press. Refemng to 
the baptism of one of these converts. Dr. l^Iodhurst says: 
“ lii.s seriousnesK of mtumer, and full aud satisfactory 
replies to the questions proposed, must have given the 
impre.ssion to all who witnes.scd the ceremony that his 
lirofession was genuine. Hi' has been exerting himself 
ever smee in iinjiaitiiig instruction to all who are willing 
to ro(*ei\o it from iiiiu. Two persons visit him daily to 
re<ul the Scriptures and join iu pmyer. The great 
earnestness he shows gives us the hope that he will be the 
m(‘an.s of doing much good.” 

I'hilargcd facilities for making known the religion of 
Johus were afibrded during the late attack on Shanghae, 
and .since it has ei'ased. Cojiics of tho sacred Scriptures 
aud religioiKS books were distributed among jicreous fi'om 
remote and inaccessible part.s of the country. The inift- 
sionanes had the opportunity of going frcijiiently into tho 
camp of the insiuTectiouists, where they wore al wny.s well 
received by the officers and the men. 

TJie Reverend William Muirhead giv(‘.s a very gratif} - 
in;- account of a missionary tour lately made in comiiany 
wiili a minister from America. He states that, sailing 
from Sh.uigh.ie, they proceeded to Naasiaug, about sixteen 
mile.i oil’, where they were permitted to pass through the 
varioiM streets, distributing books to tho most intelligent 
people they met. On arriving at the area of a large 
temple, Mr. Muirhead ascended a few steps, and immedi- 
ately had a congregation of several hundred persons, who 
listened (luietly and attentively while he preached on the 
evils of idolatry, aud the neces.sity of re)»eutauco toward.-; 
God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. The priest, ^ 
listened only for a little time, and jiassed on. In 
Kading, a w'alled town, about eight miles further on, 
hook.s w('iv distributed iu a careful manner, .'uid about 
sixty pcr.sous were convened iu front of tlio priiieipal 
teni])le, and made actiuainted with the words of I'veiia.'.t- 
ing life. In several other cities the same niean.s wore 
adopted without any opposition; and tho missionaries 
ohserve tliat — “It was interesting to sec tlui people talk- 
ing togethoi- about what they heard — tint idolatiywas 
wrong, that God alone was to bo worshijiped, and that 
JesuvS was tho Saviour of the world.” ^'isit.'! of this kind 
have been made in tho interior of the country to places 
as far as two hundred miles trom Shanghae, w’hore 
(fiiristiaii books, aud especially tbc New Testament, have 
been thankfully received. \Vc may hope, from some 
observations ixiade to the missionaries, that, os their 
chai-actcr is better understood, they will find access to 
more distant towns in the interior. 

Ilow well the great lessons taught by the missionai'ies 
are understood, will bo set'u by tho following extract 
I’l-om a letter written by a youth who is now under 
training for the Christian ministry by Mr. Muirhead. 
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He says: ‘'Rofloctiug on my own state, it seems that 
during the brief space of a single day, my shortcomings 
are very many; how innumerame, then, must they have 
been during my own lifetime in this perishable world! 
But I have listened to the instructions of my teacher, and 
Iviiow that Jesus is able to save, that God is able to par- 
don. and that the Holy Spirit is able to iufiuence my 
lieart. I have attentively studied all this, and been led 
to understand the ti-ue doctrine, and sincerely and 
spiritually pray to God. For how dai'o I seek to adorn 
myself m any mere way of empty show, which is posi- 
tively sinful in the sight of the Great Ruler tm high!” 
Well will it bo for the reader, if he can vritnesa so good a 
confession. 

We obtain, from the “Samoan Rojiorter,” some very 
painful facts respecting the tiv.aiment of the native 
teachers in one of the islands of tln^ South I^acitic, Fate, 
or Sandwich Island. At this isl.uid, two teachers, named 
Pikika and Kavaiiri, with their wives, had been Landed 
from Rarotonga, under promising circum.stances. The 
teachers were killed, and their bodies formed the mate* 
rials for a cannibal repast. After they had been 
murdered, the chiefs wished to take their wives for them- 
selves, when the jx.or women fled, and attempted to ci-nss 
the iian’ow strait ihat sejiarates the island on which they 
live from the mainland; but being jiursued by order <>f 
the chiefs, the) were killed in tlie water. The child of 
one of the teachers was also killed under eireumstance.s of 
great cruelty. Such facts as these powerfully impress u.s 
with vhe degraded condition of human nature in licuthen 
lauds, and place in an exulted light the heroism of those 
who lay down all, even life itself, in the Redeemer’s 
cause. 

We have, on a former occasion, referred to Erroinang.n, 
where the faithful John Williams fell, a martyr in the 
service of Christ, and whore hi.s murderer has .since 
become the subject of Christian instruction. On the 10th 
of last October, the missionaries paid a visit to the spot, 
of which they give the following iuterostiug lejuirt. 
“ As soon,” they say, “ as we earae to anchor, at Dillon’s 
Bay, a few of the people as-sembled on the beach more or 
less dressed in I'higlish clothing. Tlie teachers came on 
board, whom we wore glad to see so stout and looking so 
well. Since last \ isit, lime had been burnt, and other 
materials prepared for building two new commodion.s 
houses for the teachers. One of them, which is forty 
feet by twenty, is far advanced in building. A new cha- 
pel, forty feet by twenty, has been erected and closed in 
by bamboos; this building is used also as a school-house." 
We are delighted to find that the peojde value the word of 
life in which they aie instructed, and that the numbers 
attending religious instruction are on the increase. 
Sixty seven, young and old, have reuounced heathenism, 
although few of them have as yet learned little more 
than the letters of the alphabet. In amdher pai't 
of the island, Bunkil, the teachers live, with tlie chief, 
who is a very kind man, and supiilies them with plenty 
of food. A small chajiel has been erected, and about 
thirty persons have renounced heathenism and come 
under Christian instruction; so that now there arc 
in that island about a hundred persona who have burst 
the chains of heathenism. Native teacliers are now 
I’eceived by these people with gri'at cordiality, and 
oue of them lives with the chief Kaniani, who murdered 
John Williams. It is much to be de.sired that a 
faithful missionary may soon be sent to this painfully-in- 
teresting place. 

In the instructive document from wliich this infor- 
mation is obtained, we are furnished with an illustration 
of the manner in which Christian missions to the heathen 
may be widely extended by the liberality and the labours 
of those to whom the gospel has been sent, and who 
have experienced its power. We refer to the »Samoan 
Mission yeminary, in which, since its commoncoraent, ten 


yeara ago, there liavo been received 121 men, 102 women, 
111 youths under 14, and 35 strangers from other parts 
of the Piicific. In this important institution, young men 
are prepared for the work of the ministry, and others are 
fitted to go forth as teachers, while females are also in- 
structed that they may bo rendered useful to their own 
sex. 'I’ho course of teaching is comprehousivo, embracing 
doctrinal theology, pastoral theology, sacred history. 
Scripture exposition, natund history, and natural philo- 
sophy, geography, and English reading; while there are 
special instructions given to the wives of teachers. These 
instructions arc received by those who are willing to leave 
their native i.slauds, and go to such places as the New 
Hebrides and the New Calccloiii.in groups, where they 
will meet people in the same degraded condition as tiiat 
from which they L.ive been mercifully rescued. The fol- 
lowing stitemeut is made b) the niih.sionaries who super- 
intend the education of lliise native evangelists; “Our 
exjieuditure for clothing, station.ary, etc., during the past 
year, has amounted to For tlie last nine years, wo 

have not had a penny c)ntlay l‘or food. By their own 
industry, during lunir.', allotted for the purpose, the 
3 ouiig men raise on the jdantations of the institution all 
that tln-y royuire. But for this arrangcnicut, the exjion- 
dituro for the suiiport of so many would probably 
amount to tico/. per aiimim.” 


THE FUGITIVE KING QUITTING ZION. 

Am. niotionles.s the olnes !-t.ind. 

And not a breath is heard to s’gh, 

The sun his brilliant ])ath pursues 
Through eloiullesH ether f.ir on high. 

But, haik! a sound iloals on llu' air. 

It is the sound of pniother’d v. oe. 

A band of men aseemls the hill. 

And all are weeping as tlicy go. 

Slowly .and sadly they ascend, 

Beneath the seorching noon-tide heat, 

Ojipressed with sorrow and fatigue, 

With cover’d heads and naked foot. 

And in the midst is Israel’s king, 

David — Jehovah’s chosen one; 

Weary and Limt he onward toils. 

Fleeing before las mueh-loved sou. 

With grief his aged head is bowed. 

And from his eyes the tear-drops flow; 

Li'aviug the ark of God behind. 

Alone he must to exile go. 

No, not alone ; he feeds his sin. 

Its chastisement he would not shun; 

But God hath not forsaken liim, 

His chosen, bin anointed one. 

Then from his heart wells forth a prayer, 
Replete with faith, for help from God; 

In child-like humbleness he waits. 

And bends before the chast’ning rod. 

Long after David's teani were shed, 

At evening hour upon that spot, 

Was hoard the voice of agony. 

Of David’s sou, wl^o siuined not. 

Alone he suffered while meii slept, 

And there for sinful man ho Wept. 




THE PllOEiaAL SON. 

I. ENDOWATENT AND CAPABILITIES. 

Tub piciiiros in the well-known parable which 
wc have selected as our subject belong not to 
the earl^ patriarchal period, but to the advanced 
age of civilization and luxury which the Jews had 
reached in tlie reign of Herod. They must be 
filled up, not with the simple scenes and acts of 
pastoral society, as depicted in the book of Oe- 
nesis, but with the elaborate forms and the 
rich colours of Greek and Boman refinement 
and splendour, mixed with the still more bril- 
liant lines of oriental voluptuousness. The 
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home, indeed, whence the younger sou goes out 
in his travels we should paint, not as the abode 
of extravagance, much less of vicious pleasure, 
but still as rich in a chaste don ‘stic elegance, 
with every convenieuee and ccinifi rt., and abun- 
dant signs of plenty ; in short, sui h an abode as 
we may fancy was occupied by i) lany a wealthy 
Israelite in the days of our Lord. But the 
place of sojourn in “ the far country ” we should 
imagine as some Grecian or Egyptian city, some 
Corinth, teeming with licentious temptations, 
or some Alexandria, fostering pride and scepti- 
cism. 

We are not to think of the young man as 
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Btarting alono amTh liis scrip and stafF, but with 
attendants jnvpared to maintain tor him an easy, 
pleasant, and evi'ii luxurious journey. Hie 
going from homo is a contrast to the departure 
of Islimacd with liis mother, when Abraham rose 
u]) early in the morning, and took Imaul and a 
bottle of watc'r, ami gave it unto llagar, putting 
it on her shouldiT, and sent her away, with the 
child, into the wilderness of Beer^lieba. Ahuy 
unlike is it also to Jacob’s going to Padan- 
aram, when liuhtiug on a certain place, he 
tarried tluau all luglit, birause the snn was set ; 
and he took oJ' I he stones of that jdaee and put 
them for his jullou. ami lay down in that jilaec 
to sleep. Jt was far in adv.inei\ too, of tiu' en- 
dow'inent of tlie sons of Abraham’s conenl)lii'‘s, 
when he gave gifts ami si'ut tluan unto llie 
east count iw, away from Isaac lus son, wiiile he 
yet lived eastward. 

A certain man had two si'iis, and “ the younger 
son said to his father, Gi\e me the portion 
of goods that falleth to me; and he divided unto 
them Ills living.” The jiortion of tie vouoger 
Son, according to the Jew ish laws ofieiii riianee, 
would be the half of what tlie eiiliT brother 
received. The first-born, “ the liegioiiiug of the 
father’s strengtli,” had a double p( rtioii. 'I'lie 
]>orlion in the pri'seni case was gi\eu in ad- 
vance. Whatever might bi* the cu>tom in this 
respect among some uihcr nations of the east: — 
the Hindoos for exainph'— there is no proof that 
any custom ('\isted among the .Tews giving a son 
a right to claim a division of Ins father’s property. 
The act described looks like* a ‘jeiierous con cession 
to the son’s desire. Tiie bounty of the fatluT is 
one of the striking points of the parai)!e. He is 
not one who lakes his stand upon par: oial rights 
— upon any ground merely just — upon a prin- 
ciple of rigid enuity ; but he is one whose pa- 
rental heart overflows with liberality and love. 
As at tiie ('ml of tin* parable liis UH'rey is Iraus- 
cemlaiit, so at the hi'giiiniug is hi.', bounty. 
And IS it not so with God ? l.-^ not this Jewisli 

parent the siiadow of our j’athrr ui heaven? 
He has in every ease emiovved liis ere.itur(..s 
b('forehand ■with what far (xeceds auMliing 
pertaining to the mere rights of ereatiu'eship. 
In addition to what is simply necess;n-\ to 
their moral relatiiVns and n'sponsibility," ho 
bestow.s on them “a ])oriion.’ jle imparts 
what are emphatically and jjre-einim'ully gifts. 
The father gava* what the sou could not claim 
in justice. God also gives what his crcatui-es 
cannot claim in justice. 

We have all gratuitous endowments. Ima- 
gine Avhat would lie just necessary for our exist- 
ence and obligations, what wauiUl supply power 
and means enough for service in tins life ; what 
would h'avo us utteily without excuse at the 
last day for neglect of duty j and then observe 


liow the actual endowments we have received, 
surpass that bare supply of necessity. We have 
powers of mind fitted for enjoyment as well as 
service — means for human happiness as well as 
divine gloiy. The gifts of imagination, memory, 
and allcction display in many of their forms tlie 
unstinted, the exuberant bounty of our Creator. 
AVo carry witliiii ns treasures out of which we 
gather not merely implements of useful action, 
not merely material for obedience, not merely 
appliances for moral and religious ends, but 
Avliat may be called the adornments of existence 
— the ornamcjus of being — the flow^ers and jew- 
(*ls of Ide — wi'catlis to deck our brow', and gar- 
lands to hang about oiir path. 

“ 1 cannot look at what my God has made me 
ujidat what lie has given me ; at the constitution 
oi’ my nailin', and at the eireum stances which 
encompass me in liis ])rov ideiice ; at my home, 
and my fiimily, and my friends ; the comforts of 
iny hit, the blessings of my daily life ; 1 cannot 
look at the age in vvliieb 1 live, on the w’ealthy 
inheritaiiec' of <*ivili/jilion, art. scieiiei*, litera- 
ture, and liberty, liandeil (hwn from ancient 
time.'^, through God’s goodjiess to the land of 
my birlli ; I cannot think of the pure and glo- 
rious jx'velation of truth which lu' has made in 
the gospel, and of all the advantagi's which that 
hourly afibrds ; without being ()\erwhelnic(i with 
the eonvietion that my heavenly I’arent has 
indeed ])revented ‘ me wilh the blessings of his 
goodiK'ss.’ ” Every young person may well thus 
talk with himself as ho goes out into the world, 
an heir of rich eeli'stnil love. The scenes of 
nature arc everlasting mementoes of the bounty 
of your God — of his endowment of yoursclvi'S. 
The heavens might ba^e been a ceiling of insipid 
colour, but he baa dyed it with azure, and mot- 
tled it, and crossed it with wreaths and bars ot 
glorious clouds. The earth might have been a 
dull unvarying pavement, but he has broki'ii it 
U)) into hills and valleys, and planted them with 
woods and gardens. T’he river might have been 
only a eouveiiience, but it is one of th(‘ earth’s 
most beautiful ornanieiiis. The sea might liave 
b('eu all t(.-rritie, or simply tin*sonic, but it is 
suhliine and fair, awful and inviting, maji'stic 
and gentle, exciting and soothing; a highway 
for the merchant, a storehouse oi’ treasure, food 
for the hungry, medicine for the sick — all by 
turns. 

Wc have a rich Eathi'r, whose love is as af- 
fluent as his power. He gives us our “ por- 
tion.” He distributes his “substance;” ho di- 
vides unto us “ his living.” Wc have a common 
inht'rilance in the provisions of his creative, pro- 
vidential, and gracious goodness. Each has also 
a peculiar inheritance — a “portion of goods 
falling to him ” — a lot and endowment distinc- 
tive of the individual. ^ The lot of some is large, 
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the endowment enormous. Here it lies in the : 
shape of material wealth — houses and lands, 
gold and silver ; there, in the shape of intellee- 
tual ability, extraordinary talent, wonderful 
erudition; yonder in the shape of rank and 
title, in influence, nobility, and power. 

And then the grades of wealth, and mind, and 
station, how innuinemble ! What uncounted 
degrees from the top to the bottom of the scale ! 
Whereabouts in the scab' wo may be, let us not 
depreciate the point assigned by our bountiful 
Eather, by comparing it only with those above 
us, but let us value; it by comjiurison with those 
below — by coniparisou with the use we have 
made of it — by comparison with our personal 
unworthiness and moral dt'inerit. Ours may 
not bo a “ double portion,” hut it is a rich one ; 
and what use have w(; made of it ? Are we 
playing th(; prodigal witli it, or aeting the part 
of a dutiful sou ? Do we like to live at home 
with our father, or do \\c prefer wmndering 
abroad? Are we willing to share with God’s 
family what wt have*, or do we wish to s(‘parate 
our portion from theii’s, and to live by ourselves 
and /er ourselves iu odious self-isolation ? Are 
WT zealous about our duties, or jealous about our 
rights? Do we most realize our obligations, or 
most insist upon our elaims? Do we eliicfly 
think of what we liav(', tluit we may use it lor 
our brothers’ good, and for our leather’s glory, 
01 chiefly of wduit we fancy we vaylit to luiie — 
of wliat wi' dream wimld make ns liuppy if w'e 
had it? Is our notion of satisfaction that of 
iiiimau independence or reliance on God ? that of 
the younger son in ilu* jiarable, or that of the 
Hebrew saint in tlie ])salm, who sung, “In thy 
favour is life?” Do we want to set up for 
ourselves in some “ far country,” as if all we 
had were absolutely our own, or is it our prayer 
to live all our days at home witli our heavenly 
Patlier, as little ehildren in spirit, but as men 
ill underslaiidiiig aud scrvici' ? Is the world 
our chosen home, or is the church aud hoiise- 
hold of God? Do we say of the business mart 
or the pleasure haunt, “This is my rest;” or 
would wo rather “dw^ell iu tlie house of the 
Lord for ever ?” 

AYe can imagiue what this young luau might 
have done with his substance: we s<^ what he 
actually did wdth it. The contrast so suggested 
i« very great. Jlere w^ere wondc'rful capabilities 
for good and evil folded up in that portion of 
goods which fell to him. He might have em- 
ployed it in his own intellectual improvement, 
as so much material for benefiting men and glo- 
rifying God. He might have separated himself 
to seek and intermeddle with ail wisdom. He 
night have dispensed abroad and given to the 
loor, and thus lending to the Lord, linve laid 
a good foundation for the time to come. 


He might have brought upon himself the bless- 
ings of those who were ready to perish, and 
have caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 
Ho did, alas 1 the very opposite, AVhat might 
have been sweet hecamp bitter. What was 
meant for a blessing was turned into a curse. 
It is wise to reflect on the capabilities of use 
and mischief, of honour and disgrace, pertaining 
to all God’s gifts. Think of facts. Think of 
what men have done with their Maker’s be- 
stowments. Biography is rich in instructive 
lessons. 

A eeriiiiry and a quarter ago, a tradesman in 
London left u handsome but no very extraordi- 
nary inheritance for his son. The son was young 
when his father w^as taken from the world, hut 
soon he applied liimself to tlu‘ care of his inheri- 
tance. He improved his estate, he applied him- 
self to Bcientilic researches. He was fond of 
reading. He married an amiable lady, and 
settled dowm in a little village, in what Barrow 
designal es th(‘ calling of a gentleman. They 
alt(Tod aud adorned their favourite residence, 
laid out gardens, and cultivated flow'crs ; aud, 
better still, tlu'y relbrmed the village, trans- 
forming the hovel like abodes of their tenantry 
into homes of comfort ; pulling dow’u wretched 
huts, aud building u]) w'ell-drained and ventilated 
cottages, with plots of garden-ground attached 
to them. Schools, not so common then as now, 
were also foimih'd by tin’s benevolent pair; that 
to sanituiy improvements and bouseliold com- 
forts might be added the' cultivation of the mind 
and heart. Tiiev also em])loyed personal influ- 
ence and altcntion, visiting their lowly neigh- 
bours, sitting iu their cottages, entering into 
their liunily afl'airs, and helping them in little 
matters of great interest to a mother or a father. 

Such a country life, w ith its innocent pleasures 
and beneficent cmjfloyments, looks very Eden- 
like; but tile happy couple were well assured 
that something more than pure tastes and 
benevolent dispositions were needful to make 
them happy. They knew the supreme impor- 
tance of another element of character; and in 
their ow'n conseleiiees they felt the operation of 
sentiments pointing to God ; AvhiJe from the 
blessed book wliieh he has given to the children 
of men, they learned the way of access to him 
through Jesus Christ. They both were humble, 
believing, and devout, looking for the mercy of 
God unto eternal life, through tho uiediation of 
the Bedcemc'r, deeming their labours of love no 
ground of merit, but only a tribute of praise. 

The wife died. The lonely husband devoted 
his remaining days to all kinds of self-denying 
benevolence. “This gentleman,” said Burke, 
in 1780—“ this gentleman has visited all Europe, 
not to survey the snmptuousness of palaces or 
tlie slnteliness of temples ; not to make accurate 
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measurements of the remains of ancient grandeur, ; 
nor to form a scale of the curiosity of modem 
art; not to collect medals, or collate manu- 
scripts ; but to dive into the depths of dungeons ; 
ta plunge into the infection of hospitals ; to 
survey the mansions of sorrow and pain ; to 
take the gauge and dimensions of misery, depres- 
sion, and contempt ; to remember the forgotten, 
to attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, 
and to compare and collate the distresses of all 
men in all countries. His plan is original, and 
it is full of genius as it is of humanity. It was 
a voyage of discovery — a circumnavigation of 
charity. Already the bencht of his labour is 
felt more or less in every country : I hope he 
will anticipate his final reward, by seeing all its 
effects realized in his own. He will receive, not 
by retail but in the gross, the reward of those 
who visit the prisoner ; and he has so forestalled 
and monopolized this branch of charity, that 
there will be, I trust, little room to merit by 
such acts of benevolence hereafter.’* 

This man was John HowAun. 

Christian principle was the foundation of all 
his excellences. Howard did not adopt religion 
in later life, when wearied of the world. It was 
not in his case a last resort afior the exhaustion 
of every other method of seeking happiness. He 
was the child of religious paixmts. ilis father 
had paid attention to his s[)iritual culture. lie, 
in early youth, felt the charms of the service of 
God. The fresh spring-tide of his being was 
devoted to the honour and glory of bis JVlaktT. 
Thus he had a safegura’d among such teiiipiations 
as beset a young man of property entering upon 
life. Wluni he became, according to common 
expression, “ hi.s own master,” happily he felt 
that there was a very important sense in which 
he was by no means his own. I'reed from the 
restraint of his guardians, he w^as conscious of 
the obligations which he owed his God, The 
earliest portions of his diary hrcxitlie a spirit of 
fervent devotion, which sullered no abatement, 
but rather increased, during the subsequent 
periods of his active life, lleligion did not 
occupy some inferior place in his lieart, but it 
was enthroned in his atfections, and ever exert(;d 
over his whole nature a simreme sway. He 
observed the divine order oi duty, “ Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness.” 
No one can study Howard’s history without 
discovering that religion, in his estimation, was 
the first law, the chief interest, the grand end, and 
the main happiness of life. Nor was his religion 
of the ceremonial cast, of the pharisaical order, 
of the rationalistic stamp ; it was thoroughly 
evangelical It was religion such as is taught in 
the New Testament, such as w^as exemplified in 
the lives of the apostles, such as is produced by 
the Spirit of God. Its fresh, earnest, im- 


passioned expression is found in the following 
extract from his journal, written at the Hague 
one Sunday night : — “ Oh the wonders of re- 
deeming love ! Some faint hope I have, through 
redeeming mercy, in the perleet righteousness, 
the full atoning sacrifice, that 1 shall ere long be 
made the monument of the rich grace and mercy 
of God, through the Divine Hcdeeraer. Oh, 
shout, my soul, ‘ Grace, grace ! free, sovereign, 
rich, and unbounded grace!’ Not I, not I, a 
hell-deserving creature ; hut where sin has 
abounded, I trust grace superabounds. Some 
hope have I— what joy in that hope! — that 
nothing shall separate my soul from the love of 
God in Christ Jesus. Let not, my soul, the 
interests of a moment engross thy thoughts, or 
be preferred to thy interests. Look forward to 
that glory which will be nwealed to those who 
are faitliful unto death. My soul, walk thou 
with God, bo faithful, hold on, hold out ; and 
then — what words can utter?” Thus in broken 
senteiiees did liis pious feelings find their vent. 
Thus they came from his heart in sobs and 
gushes, showing what a fulness of evangelical 
sentiment there lay deep within him like a well 
of water springing np into everlasting life. It 
blended with all tlie otlier parts of his character, 
and was the vital spring of his wonderful bene- 
volence. 

8ueh was what llow'ard did with the portion 
of goods that fell to him. 8ee what ho made of 
his endowments. Mark the Messed and honour- 
able uses to which he turned Ins Father’s gifts. 
What capabilities wt'rc cneloscd in that patri- 
mony he ix'eeivi'd from his heavimly, through his 
earthly, jiarent. lii the nuTeliant’s fortune was 
the germ of the greatest social reforms the 
world liad s(>cn for ages. Hut if the germ w'as 
in the fortune, the \i\ifying mould was in the 
heart. There was an oak in the acorn; hut 
because it dropped into a generous soil, it was 
made to grow. Jn the ease of Howard wo sei? 
capabilities wtU employi'd. He was a contrast 
to the prodigal. In our m‘xt number we shall 
connect accountableiicss with endowments, and 
shall present a modern parallel to him whom 
our Jjord describes. 


“THOU SHALT NOT STEAL.” 

Very brightly shone the sun on one fair sabbath 
day in June, as crowds of well-dressed people 
leA their different places of worship, and passed 
along the streets of one of onr most attractive 
watering-places. Here and there might perhaps 
be seen indications of the levity which rejoiced 
in the termination of the hours of service, as a 
release alike from bodily and from mental 
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weanncBs ; but, generally speaking, the Tarious 
groups presented a becoming and decorous 
aspect, and an acute observer might have dis- 
covered real though solemnized happiness on 
the faces of many of the quietest of all, as they 
proceeded in different directions to their homes, 
or to their lodgings, as the case more frequently 
proved. 

Mr. and Mrs. Norton, with their young 
family, walked slowly along, on account of the 
heat, and little conversation passed among them, 
excepting a few remarks on the interesting 
missionary sermon they had just heard. On 
arriving at their temporary home, the mother, 
with her younger children, went into the house, 
leaving Mr. N. and the eldest boy pacing gently 
up and down the little court, enjoying the cool 
H('a breeze whi(ih now gre(‘ted them. Fair, 
indeed, was the landscape, and well might it 
prove attractive to those so lately (vseaped from 
a busy inland town. Before them stretched 
the lovely bay, with its waters as intensely blue 
as the sky which was mirrored on its calm 
surface. A silvery liiu‘ of foam marked the 
edge, and rose into a genth‘ breaker on two or 
three rocky points which jutted into the water, 
leaving the expanse bc'youd still and unrufiled. 
'To the left, a steep but verdant promontory 
striitched into the sea, crested i)y the grey 
battlements of a ensile, which had stood there 
well nigh a thousand years, and which, though 
now little more tlian a shell, was still kept up 
as a militai’v station. At the right hand 
extended a line of cliffs; and one round hill, 
fringed with wood, stood conspicuously as the 
I’epiitcd spot w’herc, if tradition did not err, the 
guns of the Parliamentary army had been 
planted when besieging the castle. 

As Mr. Norton, holding his boy by the hand, 
stood contemplating the scene, and enjoying in 
all their intensity the beauties of creation, wdth 
a mind calmed by the sw^eet influence of the 
service in which he liad just been engaged, a 
favourite stanza arose to his memory, and ho 
mentally ejaculated : — 

Again returns the day of holy rest, 

Which when He made the world, Jehovah blessed, 

When, like his own, He bade our labours cease. 

And all be piety and all bo peace.” 

Suddenly a cheerful voice fell upou his ear, 
and turning round, he saw a gentleman close to 
the garden gate, who, having recognised him, 
had at once uttered the friendly greeting which 
broke in upon his meditations. Now Mr. Clin- 
ton, the new comer, and Mr. Norton, were not 
exactly intimate friends ; but they wore fellow 
townsmen and neighbours, and had, moreover, 
travelled in company the day before, when Mr. 
Norton had come to join his family ; accordingly 
a very cordial shaking of hands took place, with 


many friendly inquiries as to the health of their 
respective households. 

“ Do you make a long stay at S , Mr. 

Norton?” Mr. Clinton asked. 

“No, I must leave my wife and family here, 
for I shall be needed at home again by Thurs- 
day. I am sorry for it, but cannot arrange my 
business so as to stay longer.” 

“ Well,” rejoined ]Mr. Clinton, “ I must^ go 
back this evening. 1 am not very fond of 
Sunday travelling, but this is a case of neces* 
sity.” 

Whether Mr. Norton thought that the term 
nncessiff/ bore very various shades of lueaning, or 
whether he did not feel at liberty to make 
any remonstrance, did not immediately ajipear, 
for he olfered no remark upon Mr. Clinton’s 
statement; but after a moment’s pause said 
— “ 1 hear that a robbery has been committed 
here.” 

“A robbery!” exclaimed Mr. Clinton; 
“ pray how was that ? 1 have not heard of it ; 

what were the circumstances ?” 

“ IVo travellers on the road,” said Mr. 
Norton, “ met togetlier, one of tlu'm very desti- 
tute ; and tlie other seeing this, took out his 
purse to ri'lieve him. He had but seven guineas 
upou him, yet gimcrously gave the poor man 
SIX, remarking that he would k(icp the seventh 
for his own use ; yet almost immediately after- 
wards the other followed him, and with violence 
wrested tlu' last guinea away.” 

“The paltry villain!” vehemently exclaimed 
Mr. Clinton— the nh uii ungrateful wretch! 
What coidd induce any human being to act in 
such a manner ?” 

“ J imagine,” said Mr. Norton, quietly, “that 
he would excuse himself' by saying that ‘ it was a 
case of necessity.’ ” 

“Wliy, Mr. Norton, what in the world do 
you mean?” demanded Mr. Clinton. Then, 
after a moment’s pause, aud somewhat lowering 
his voice, he asked, “ Do you then think it a 
crime to take a journey on the Sunday?” 

“Ineed not answ^er that question, I think,” 
replied his friend; “you have judged the case 
yourself. God has given us six days for our 
owu pursuits, reserving one for liiinself ; and if 
wo tako that one also, or any portion of it, I 
think the offence is very similar to that in the 
fable— a very hackneyed one, by the way — which 
I just now repeated to you.” 

“ Well, well, but it cannot always be helped, 
I think,” once more said Mr. Clinton ; “one is 
obliged to it sometimes ; business must not be 
neglected.” 

“Now, my dear sir,” resumed Mr. Norton, 
“let me speak to you as one man of business to 
another. It is long since I tried the experiment 
of attending to any worldly affairs on the 
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Babbath ; but in my younger days, when on a 
business journey, and when, as you know, there 
were no railways, I have sometimes travelled a 
stage or two on Sunday evening, in order to be 
ready to attend to commercial matters on 
Monday morning; or I may sometimes have 
written a business letter on the sabbath. But, 
mark me, I never found any advantage from it, 
for it almost invariably proved that i should 
have done far better to wait till tlu' Monday ; 
and now, I have so strongly the belief that 
nothing is gained eventually by attending to 
business on the sabbath, tliat I would not do it 
if only for that reason. Jt is an old proverb, 
that ‘ stolen goods never ])rosper,’ and I think 
W'e may say the same of stolen tinm — it is never 
likely to prosper either.’* 

“ Well, really this is a new view of the 
matter, Mr. Korton ; 1 will think about it ; but 
now, good inoriiini::.” Ho saying, Mr. Clinton 
hastily shook hands with Mr. Norton, and then 
rapidly walked away. AVhetiier the foregoing 
conversation had any influence on his deU‘rini- 
natioii to travel that day is not known; it is 
hoped it was not altogether unavailing. 

Papa,” said AVilliam Norton, when, a few' 
minutes afterwards, tiny were all seati'd at 
dinner, “then do you think that sabbath-bri'ak- 
ing can nevcT prosper — for the time T mean r*” 

“ I think, my dear boy, that it carries its own 
penalty w'ith it as frinpienliv as ni\v sni. Those 
who have tried ihe experiinont of attending to 
business on the sabbath, hav<‘ often found lhal 
they grew poo'VT iustt^ad of richer for the time 
thus wrongfully taken from higlier pursuits. 
Even w'ere it not so, and larger profits could 
always be secured by working the seven days 
round, what would that be woi’th to a man 
whose health vvas breaking from incessant toD, 
and his spirits wearing down by the reproachings 
or misgivings of conseionee P But my firm 
belief is that w'orhily business is never for- 
warded by being attended to on the sabbath.” 

“Nor worldly pleasure either, I imagine,” 
eaid Mrs. Norton, whose memory reealled, in 
illustration of this, an incident which had 
occurred within her own observation, many 
years previously. 

Two parties of tourists arrived at Dunkeld, in 
Perthshire, one Saturday evening. They had 
not travelled together, but a slight acquaintance 
existed, and it was found on comparing notes 
that their plans were so far identical, that being 
alike pressed for time, they must both be at 
Callander by the following Tuesday afternoon. 
“Indeed,” said one gentleman, “ we shall leave 
this place before seven o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing, in order to visit T castle that day ; will 

you do so likewise ?” 

- "No,” replied the other, “we wish to see 
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more of the scenery about here, and so we must 
give up the castle.” 

“ You do not know Avhat you are giving up, 
I assure you ; the furniture and all the appoint- 
ments of the castle are magnificent, and il’ you 
will only do as we intend, and visit the lions 
here to-morrow afternoon, you will thus embrace 
all ill your plan.” 

“Nt), we shall prefer to attend evening 
service, tliank you,” was the reply, and Die 
parties separated ; nor did they meet at all 
during the sabbath, which each spent according 
to their own ideas oL’ the ri'quirenieiits of that 
day. Early on IVlonday moniing one party left 
Iho inn, and the other prepared for a long ramble 
in the beautiful neighbourhood of Dunkeld. 
The night had been stormy, and the morning 
was Avild and occasionally wet; hut cheerful 
and deiennined pedestrians make light of such 
obstacles, aiid the walk to the Kumbling Bridge. 
Ossian's Hall, etc., was aceomplished with great 
enjoyment, while, as one oft he party philosophi- 
cally remarked, the waterfalls were certainly 
improved by the late heavy rain, though the 
same could by no means be said of the roads 
along wliieh our friends picked their way, with 
an occasional run to shelter, till they arrivt'd 
again witli glowdng faces and cheerful spii’its at 
llie inn. 

On Tuesday morning flic early coach carried 
UuMu also on tlieir way, and sioj)ping to change 
I hor.es in the course of a few' hours, the two 
parlies of tourists again met and travelled in 
eom])anv the rest of the day. 

“ I understand,” said one lady, “that T 

ea.stle is veiy beautiful; no doubt you were 
greatly pleased with it.” 

“ N(>t at all,” growled an old gentleman 
opposite to her ; “ 1 never had such a disappoint- 
ment in my life. 'J'lie whole place was under 
repair, the furniture all cover(‘d up, and the day 
80 wet there was no pleasure in walking out of 
doors; 1 was tired out, too, with that long 
expedition on Sunday afternoon to see the 
country round Dunki'id. But it is always so ; 
peojde come on a tour for pleasure, and end by 
lagging themselves to death.” 

“ Certainly,” thought the lady ; “ but does not 
a quiet sabbath tend to lessen tlie danger of 
that ?” 

Alas! that our English sabbath should so 
often closely approximate to continental dese- 
cration! Why should this fair heritage be 
curtailed of its hoursof sacred duty and of merciful 
repose ? Why should such frequent temptations 
be held out by cheap excursions, water parties, 
etc., to induce our young people and our labouring 
claHS(*s to break in upon its observances ? It is 
readily granted that mere outward forms of 
devotion do not constitute the spirit of true 
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religion, mid that it is very possible for tlio 
worldly or sinful thoughts of an apj)arcnt 
worshipper in the sanctuary to constitute iiim 
also an habitual breaker of the sabbath. But 
can it, therefore, be argiu'd that he might as 
well be whirling through the country behind 
the rushing locomotive, or rowing up tlie river 
in a pleasure-boat, or even sauntering in tlie 
grounds of some royal or public palace ? (."an it 

not be perceived that in tlu' Jatb'r case his 
example is altogether on the side of sabbath 
desecration; that he is as much out of llie Avay 
of lu'aring instruction as he certainly is e\p(j,,ed 
to hearing that which may bo so evil as lo cling 
to him through all tho sncciaaling \\(‘ek ; (a'l! 
sad perversion of sabbath training!) andilail, 
finally, he is countenancing and compelling 1 iie 
seven days’ work of many who, hut Ibr him aa.l 
such as he, might spiuid iheir salihaths m the 
sanctuaries of (Jod, and carry tin nee the holy 
inllutnices which should make thc'ir homes llu' 
nurseries of hoavim ? Can lie thus aet Avithout 
robbing both God and man of that which is 
their due, and thus doubly breaking the com- 
mand once given from among the thunders of 
the Mount, and never since repealed: “Thou 
shalt not steal”? “ Lord, Iiave nuTcy npon us, 
and incline our hearts to keep tliis law.” 


THE OAK TKEE. 

The oak, on account of its utility, the majesty 
of its form, the prodigious size and length of 
days it oft(*n attains, stands foremost among llu* 
trei^s of the forest ; its iatitiide of boughs, throAvii 
out in robust and irregular beauty, claim for it 
the homage of the admirer of nature in licr 
grandest forms. With respect to the timber, 
Mr. Gilpin says, “None is possessed in so great 
a degree of toughness and hardness logi'ther;” 
and this renders it an essential article for 1 he 
construction of ships and their appendages; for 
we are told, it is not the straight tali stem, Avith 
its fibres running parallel, that is most usefid j’or 
this purpose, but the crooked one apporhiiiiiug 
to “ the gnarled and unwedgeable oak,” fonuiug 
short turns and elboAVS eommonly called knee 
timber. 

Ezekiel, describing the maritime splendour of 
Tyre, speaks ot‘ the oaks of Bashau as contri- 
butors to the strength and beauty of its match- 
less fleet (xxA'ii. 0): “Of the oaks of Bashau 
have they made thine oars ; the company of the 
Ashurites have made thy benches of ivory, 
brought out of the isles of Chittim ; fine linen 
\\'itli broiden'd work from Egyjit was tluit A\]dch 
thou spreadesi forth to be thy sail.” 

Tho ordinary duration of the tree is about 
three or four hundred years ; but seven hundred 


years, says Gilpin, makes no extraordinary 
jxTiod in the iigij of .an onk ; and Pliny states, 
in his Naliiral History, that there were oaks 
near the city of llliuin, A\liieh Avere jilaiited from 
aeorns Avheu Ti’oy Avas first called lllium. The 
religious veneration paid to this tree by the 
original nativi's of our island, in the time of the 
Druids, is Avell knoAvn lo (wery British re*ader. 
“ WehaAO reason to think,” sa\s Cnlinet, “that 
this vtMieration was brought from the East, and 
that th(‘ Druids did no more than ti’ansfer tho 
sentiments their progmiitors liad received from 
(jricntal countries,”’^ The oak was by the an- 
eients cons(*cra1 i‘d to Jupiter, Avho is often 
iv])rt rented on m(‘dals as an earing an oaken 
gai-land ; and the famous orach* of Dodoiia stood 
111 a grove of th(*se trc'cs. The aN\e Avith which 
C'le-^ar’s troops an ere po.^sossed on a[)|)roaching 
JoNc’s Dtxuinian tree, and lie ir nluctaueeto 
obey ids dainig coimiiuiKL !•> cut it down, is Avell 
desenhed h> Lucan: — 

“JJiit In' llic it'il.lvv 1) ill, I ‘jhorlil h.'ve struck, 
WilhiouK iiiii.'<iiiil liiiij > 1 ', ti ciiibliii., .shenk; 

WiHi .siluul Uici'l .luil n" 1 i-uccii lUxN Mil veyed 
'i'lio uloou: liiijc.'tlc ol ibu . aci\ d i-lLaltj,'’ 

rloslma si'emed, as it wvre, to huNc recovered 
this noble lrc(‘ from the abuse of the idolater, 
NNliilst under its s[)ri‘adnig shade he renewed his 
covenant N\jth J(‘lio\ah. (Sei* Jo.^hua xxiv. 26): 
“ yVnd Josinia wrote these Nvord^ in the book oi 
the !a.N\ of (umI, and took a gr(‘ai. stone, and set 
it up there under an oak tiiat NNas by tlie sanc- 
tu:iry of the Lord.” Tiiere st'cms to lun^e been 
hOiiK'tlimg pointed and significant in the action 
ascribed to Jacob in Geiu'sis xxxv. I, wiiere wo 
rtrd, iliat ha\ing colh'cti'd all the strange gods 
frmii the bands of his family, and all the ear- 
rings Avhicli ANi'i’c in their I'ars, he hid them 
under llit*. oak Avineli Avas by Sheehem. Thus 
the trei‘, Avhieh bad bi'cii the usual scene of 
idolatrous ril. s, Avas eoinerted into the place to 
deposit them out of sight. It is well thus to iii- 
•scribe '■* sermous on stones,” lo give “ tongues to 
trees,” and to make God’s ANorks his onvii aviL- 
nesses — recorders alike of man’s sinfulness and 
(rod's forbearauee. 

AYe have many astonishing accounts of the 
bulk of this fori'st king in our own country, and 
tht‘ vast (‘xtent of ground oNi'i’sliadowcd by his 
branches. There is iiu-nlion made of one in the 
county of Nottingham, under the shade of which 
one thousand horses might connnodioiisly shelter 
themselves. Another i.s cf ir. Dcdzlcy’c 

Annual liegister for 1756, which was supposed 
to he of near a thousand years’ growth ; and the 
dimensions of a third, dug out of Hatfield bog, 
are given at oni' hundri'd and twenty feet in 
length, t\A’'elve in diameter at the base, ten in 


* See Isaiah i. 2l>; Kzekiel vi. 13; and Hosea iv. 13. 
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the middle, and six at the smaller end where 
broken oil’. 



An old traveller speaks of oaks ^rowlnjx in llie 
valley near Geihsc'mane ; and Tonrnefort ob- 
serves that there arc several kinds in easleni 
countries, one of whieli lie calls “the I'aire l. 
species of oak in the orld.” Besides the coninKni 
oaks which ho found in Anatolia, lit* nu*t A\ilh 
several otlier sorts in th(‘ valleys, and “it is 
reasonable to suppose',” remarks C'alniet, “tli.it 
more than one species is mentioned in seri[)- 
lure; Alch is a species whidi occurs freipienlly : 
Alun is another species; A.\hal also a])p('ars to 
be the oak which Abraham planti'd (Gen, xxi. 
;k3). This word is rendered grove in our trans- 
lation, but probably it was a kind of oak, of 
which a number w('re jilantf'd together.” It 
was in sneh a spot that this “ friend of God,” re- j 
corded bis name, and made an open profession ' 
of his allegiance in the enemy’s land. “ In all 
his w'ays he acknowledged ” ILiin, who “ directed 
his paths.” 

It was common among the Hebrews to sit 
under oaks ; and it is probable, continues Cal- 
met, that in the east as well as in the west, 
appointments to meet at conspicuous oaks were 
made, and affairs transacted under their shade, 
as we read in Homer and other poets. 

It is supposed by some Bible students that 
the patriarch Abraham rcsid(*d under an oak, 
or rather, “ a grove of oaks (for into this 
phrase they render the words “the plain of 
Mamrcj”), and that rmder this “emblem of 
hospitality” he exercised its rites, w^hen he 
“ entertained angels unawares.” Thus, as Mat- 
thew Henry quaintly observes, “his dining- 
room was an aAour under a tree.” Let us not 
forget that we may share in Abraham’s privi- 
lege, by communicating to Christ through his 
members, for inasmuch as we do it unto one of 
the least of his brethren, wo do it upfo him,’* 
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I It is, perhaps, worthy of remark that 
‘ The sturdy oak, a prince's refuge ouce,” 
should have caused the destruction of another ; 
for we read in 2 Sam. xviii. 9, 10, 11, 14, that 
Absalom rode upon a mule, and the mule went 
under the thick boughs of a great oak (Absalom, 
no doubt, looking for concealment under the 
overshadowing branches) ; “ and his head caught 
hold of the oak, and ho was taken up between 
the heaven and the earth, and the mule that was 
under him w^ent away.” “And Joab took three 
darts in his hand, and thrust tlu'm through tbo 
heart of Absalom, while he was yet iilive in the 
midst of. the oak.” 



In Amos ii. 0, the Amorite is compared to 
this tree of robust grow^tli, whose height is said 
to b(' “ like the cedars, and strong as the oaks ; 
yet I destroyed his fruit from above, and his 
roots from beneath; also, I brought you up 
from the land of Egypt, and led you forty years 
through the wu hie mess to possess the land of 
the Amorite.” lu this amplification of benefits 
to Israel, they are reminded of their conq\iost 
over the Amalekites, a })eople compared to the 
oak, not only for their prodimous size and 
valour, but for the strength of their almost im- 
premable fortresses in the mountains. The 
facility with which the cities of this gigantic 
people w’cro wrested from them, affords en- 
couragement to the believer in bis cheerless 
encounters writh the “ rulers of darkness. 




mfi^ 


0 /j THE PULPIT IN THE 

MISiillY MAKKES. 

' That tliis is ii world in ^vliich 
there ia mucli sorrow and iiiiserv 
uo one can deny, but si ill it is A\ron|>^ 
and un«,^rat('fnl to call it a iniserahle 
world. The world (and by tliis term we ini end to 
include the material creation mid liuman soeietv 


ri^lit for Job to say over his troubles, “Shall 
we receive good from the liand of the Lord, and 
shall we not receive e\il? ]n all this Job 
sinned not, neither charged God foolishly.” 
But many would sin and charge God foolishly 
if they uttered the same language over those 
mi.'.cri(‘s which, by their folly and wickedness, 
they have brought upon themselves and others. 
Uesignaiion was beautiful in Job, but deep and 
hearty repentance v\ould better become the mi- 


existing upon it) may lie eom'idered und- r two 
very opposite' nspeels — as a miiror oftlu' JJivine 
attributes, and as a stage wlu'ro bummi de- 
pravity acts a fearful ])ar1 . It is Divine goodnc.ss 
that clothes the world witli so much beauty and 
lilLs it with so mueb liaj)})iii('ss, u hile w ickedness 
iscoulinually deraeingtiial beauty and dis< urbii’g 
that happiness. 

As God is the holy Goil, and eaiimit he Die 
autlior of sin, so is he tlio blessed God, and enu- 


ser> -making sinner. God says to him, “These 
j things are not tlu' doings of my providence, but 
the result of your own sin.” 

How true is all Ibis with reference to the 
drunkard, the sensualist, and tlio dishonest 
mail! 'J'hovasied body, the shattered nerves, 
ilu' blasted iimt'e, the raisi'rable family, are all 
the eoii'A-qin iiees of s.n— all ])ro\e thatsiuis tlie 
I parent of iniseiy. jMa.s! tliat man sliould bo 
I ihu.' his own tormentor, lliat he sliould be cruel 


not be the source of misery. W’e must look for | to his can tle^h, wrong his own soul, and plunge 
some other spring than the “ fountain of 1I\ big I oIIuts nilo sorrow, as well as “heap up wrath 
waders” in order to iiiid tli ' soiiive of the wues ' ngain.-.t ihe dnv of wnah.” How should Chria- 


which oppress humanity, and in so many in- 
stauees make lift' n buiah'ii. Vet man is (wer 
prone L) lay the blame of hi> ’ni-«‘nrriages u])''n 
(fod, even as it is written, “the foolishne.>.^ of 
man peiw erteth his w'ay, and his heart fret loth 
against the Ja>rd.” Idiis gratifies fora tii'u' ; 
man lovi's to have somewhere to east tiie lilmne 
of his own failure; but it is a poor eons(ila- 
tiou indeed, and must soon be given up. It is 
(juite true that in the Bible God i« often said to 
inflict grief and to si'iid sorrow ; yea, the ipies- 
lion is, “Shall there bo evil in the city, and the 
Lord hath not done it?” And again, “ Out of 
the mouth of the Most High doth uot evil and 
good proceed?” Still further, Jehovah eji- 
pressly says, “T makepeace and create evil.” 
“ Evil ” in all these pas^aiges signifies the 
evil of afllietions and sorrows, as messengers 
to call wanderers back to himself: tlu-y are 
ehastiseinents for sin, a nu'aiis of preseriiiig 
from sin and of meeteiiing for glory. Bui after 
allowing all this to the lull, and acknowledging 
ihe overruling hand of God iu all things, we are 
warranted in coming to the conolusion that fhe 
greater part of the crop of human misery may 
be traced directly to man’s own sowing. If we 
look attentively we may sec iu many instances 
bow and wdieu the seed W7is sowm. If there 
were no more misi'ry in tlie w'orld than proceeds 
from the direct liand of God, this would be com- 
paratively a very happy world. It was t^uite 


i tia'is cadi'avour to bring the influence of the 
j gospel to bear upon si!<*Ii ? that, and that alone, 
j e.”i ellivtunlly reaeli this sad ease. The gosjiel 
j goes to the root of the misery; it seeks to make 
ihe tree good, ami iii thousands of instances it 
has succeeded, w hile all oilier eftbrts, however 
hindahh', only prime tho hranches, 'and some- 
time’. muJte ifu' ti’('e grow still more luxuriantly. 

'J'iu' same remark, just made with refereiico 
to God, may, m mmsuro^ be applied to 

j th<' grossly wicked. If there were no more ini- 
s.'iw iu the world than was caused by the evil 
doings of the outwardly wicked and profaue, 
there would be much less than there is, and this 
world would bo mueb more happy than it is. 
There is much misery out of sight, concerning 
which it may be said, “ The heart knowetli its 
own bitterness.” Many persons wdio are envied 
by others, who set'in to have everything to make 
tlu'm happy, ari' vet very unliapjiy ; and many 
families and bouscbolds which .seem to be the 
abodes of peace are vi'ry diflerent to what they 
appear. jSlany smile who have an aching heart 
wiiliiii, and tears are shed in secret by those 
who appear to liave little cause to weep. It 
would bo found, if such cases could be traced 
out, either that such persons have a discon- 
tented, peevish, or covetous mind themselves, or 
(dsc that some ono witli whom they are closely 
connected is indulging iu these or other evil dis- 
positions. The enumeration of the tilings 
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which are destructive of happiness and produc- 
tive of misery would take up considerable time. 
Among them may be mentioned — love of display 
in dress, furniture, and appeai’ance, whereby the 
circumstances get embaiTass<‘d and the heart 
loaded with unnecessary care : want of pru- 
dence as regards debts, incurring them without 
any well-grounded hope of discharging them, 
whereby the feeling of inde})endence is destroyc'd, 
and a mean and slavish sj)irit induced, for the 
borrower is servant to the lender : lack of self- 
government as regards the temper, and careful- 
ness as regards the tongue; a bad and hasty 
tempered person is like a little volcano, fre- 
quently spreading desolation around his neigh- 
bourhood, and inducing constant fear of an 
outburst, while a hasty and thoughtless tullo r 
is like the foxes which Samson sent forth among 
the corn of the Philistines. Mean and ])enu- 
rious habits, where Providence has given ainidi' 
means, are a continual dropping, and ))i{> all 
social enjoyment, even as a fr('st in IMay s])t)ils 
early vegetation. What a soure<* of misery h:is 
the mistreatment of children been! Neglect, 
over-indulgence, undui* severity, ha\e all doiu' l 
their dreadful work, and ])erpetnat(*d miser\ :uid ] 
mischief from generation to giMJcralion. i\or i 
must we omit to nicjition undno .self-(‘steem, | 
restless craving of attentions, and readiness to j 
indulge in Jealousies for which there is no foun- 
dation whatever, if those things become habitual 
in any person, alas! for the peac(* of those who 
are obliged to bn in his comj}aiiv. 

Many of the things mentioned are compara- 
tively little things, but they exert a gnat influ- 
ence on human happiness ; they S[)rea(l miseiy, 
dishonour God, and afford Satan opportnnilH‘s 
for carrying on his work of destruction. IVlnny 
persons who, by their tyranny, re])ul.siven( .-.s, 
outbursts of temper, meanness, constant com- 
plainings, and craving seUishness, are making 
others unhappy, never think w'hat they arc doing. 
They go on w'earing their cloak of profession, 
causing those who do not to sj)eak evil of reli- 
gion, and stumbling those who Avere inquiring 
after God. 

What, then, should we do if we w’ould not lx 
misery makers? First let ns seek a peaceful, 
enlightened, and tender conscience; and to 
obtain this, it must be purged by the blood of 
Christ, and abide in continual contact with the 
word of God. Next, seek a loving heart, a heart 
that loves beauty, hates deformity (esj)ccially in 
self), and that yearns with pity and compassion 
over the miserable. Then inipiire, What is 7ny 
miswm in this world of sorrow? TTow can I in 
any way diffuse hapj)iness and cause nnsc-rv to 
decrease? A sphere will soon present itself; 
work will soon become pleasant, and bring its 
own rich reward. While thus labouring for the 


good of all, look stedfastJy at Him who pleased 
not himself,” to find strength, motive, and pat- 
tern. Do all heartily as unto tb<‘ Lord and not 
to man, and amidst all, forget not the advice of 
the wise man, “ Ktrp thine lieart with all dili- 
gence, for out of it are the issues of life;” tho 
assurance of our all-wise Friend, “ If ye know 
those things, luijipy are ye if yc do them ;” and 
liiialJy, his al]-cuinpi*ehensivi‘ precept, “ AVhatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
also niito them.” 


THE MIStllONAlt'f IN THE WlLDEBr 


“ Trir.v ought to have jiriukmci', nneonquerahle 
and fcrvimt pic'ty. I'ln y should be good 
riders, able to sleep iiiuler a tree, and capable of 
il.iring fat igue. 'fliev sliouKl learn to swim; 
and think it n*' hardship to dine in tlu' hut of a 
i!ali\e, on ;i half-roast I'd opossum.” 

vS() V, r()t(‘ a traveller — w lien its golden nuggets 
lay yet unsuspected beneath the soil — of the 
men who should evangelize Australia. And 
ehief among such apostle's w.as SAMCiiii liV.ioir, 
who was the first to force his wjiy through the 
tangled forests and across lh(‘ hills, and lo visit 
I the scattenxl tuwnshijis of the ec)lon^> in a 
I r«‘gidar jdaii of itiner;incy-- bringing to them 
nx'ssages of lu'nvenly gnice and powei;, and 
believing, as lu* trod his Jom 1) path, that ‘"the 
wilderness and the soldary place should be glad 
for them, and the di'sert njoicc and blossom as 
the rose.” stor> of his life of many labours 

and of great aehieve'inent is full of stimulus for 
our zeal and faith. 

The early } until of this servant of God gave 
j)romis(‘ of the future man. He was born at 
Milton, near llanh'v, in tStaffbrdshire ; and whi'ii 
about sixteen yi'urs of age, he beeame the subjc'ct 
of religious imjiressions that gradually ri]>em‘d 
into a convict Kjn oJ’ lus own sinfidncss, and led 
him to the SaNiuur as the fountain of salvation. 
With that ardour wliieli is hoiai of love he 
^ sought to do all the good lie eouhl in his limited 
I sphere. Among Ids jilans of iistdidni'SH was 
1 taking a wdiolc jiew^ in his jdaei' ot worship, that 
ho might he able to win the alU'udaiiet' of seme 
of his ungodly neighbours. Already he felt a 
yearning de.sin* to proclaim tlie glad tidings ot 
great joy to tho nations afar olf that sat “ in 
darkness and the shadow’" of dc'ath and lie 
anxiously A\atehed the guiding hand of Frovi- 

; luciduutK in tho Life of tLe Itov. Sru 
Missionary to the Settlers and Savages of Austndi.i 
and Mew Zoalniid. With a bucciuct account of tho Origin 
and ProgrcBH of tho Misbionb in thobe Colonics. By tho 
Rev. Alexander Strachan. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
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dence. As he advanced in life this desire 
deepened. By day his thoughts dwelt upon it, 
and by night his spirit went forth in dreains 
across the seas. He wrote to his aged mother, 
and besought her compliance in what he deemed 
the will of Ood. She remonstrated, and wept 
as she reasoned wdth him, but finally resolved to 
give him up. On reading the letter in which 
she resigned him, Mr. Leigh felt, he used to 
say, “ as merry and lightsome as Cliristian when 
liis burden loosed from his shoulders and fell 
from off his back.’* He sat dowji, and wrote by 
the next post to London, offering to go to any 
part of the world. 

He was appointed, by the Christian body to 
whom he had attached himself, to North America, 
but the disturbt'd state of the country j)revented 
his going. Just at this crisis came an af)peal for 
missionary help from Now South Wales; th(‘ 
spiritual destitution of the colony was painted 
in most gloomy colours, and with irresistible 
effect. The request was immeJialely acceded to, 
and Mr. Leigh chosem to undertake tlm mission. 
Arrangements were made for his speedy depar- 
ture, and on the 2Sth of Tehruary, 1815, he 
sailed from Portsmouth on board the ship H(*bo. 
A gentle breeze boro them down the channel in 
company with the East and West India ll(‘ets, 
to encounter the perils of wind and nave upon 
the broad ocean, and, as they soon disewered, 
the not less imminent danger of attack from the 
hostile cruisers with which fho war still raging 
had covered the sea. A galo sju’inging np drove 
the Hebe out of her course ; and at daylight on 
the following morning two suspicious sad were 
observed in sight. ‘‘ Mr. Leigh,” said the cap- 
tain, “ if these are privateers, we stand no chance. 
If they are French, those of us wlio may survive 
the skirmish will be lodged in a French prison.” 
His passenger had faith in God’s purposes con- 
cerning him, and simply replied ; ‘'•lam going 
to New South Wales as a missionary, and if 1 
go through a French prison, it is not of much 
consequence to me.” Every prejiaration was 
made for action, but fortunately the two vessels 
proved to be English and American ships 
Bailing under false colours. On the evening 
of the same day a storm arose, which lasttnl, 
with scarcely any intermission, for nine days. 
But this succession of trials sobt3red all on 
board, and paved the way for the introduction of 
a series of religious services. Mr. Leigh was 
ea^er to improve the voyage, and did not fail to 
seize every opportunity. He gathered the 
children together for instruction daily, and spent 
an hour every evening in teaching a young emi- 
grant Latin and geography. By his firm and 
gentlemanly manner of reproof on one occasion, 
he BO affected the captain, who was a habitual 
swearer, that he abandoned the practice, and 


finally confessed when they reached Sydney that 
though ho had been at sea thirty years, ^e had 
never before made so pleasant a voyage. A re- 
markable instance of Ids readiness in defence of 
his religion oeeurred one day in conversation 
with the doctor. Tlierc had been a heavy gale 
of some duration, when suddenly and entirely 
the wind ceased to blow. “ If Jesus Christ 
Avcrc on board,” obsen^ed the doctor, “you 
would call this a miracle.” “ Not at all,” said 
Mr. Leigh, “ it is not like one of his miracles.” 
“ The analog}^” responded the other, “ is in 
my opinion complete, for in the New Testament 
we read that ‘ He rebuked the wind, and there 
was a calm.’ ” Mr. Leigh replied : “ I have 
observed that gentlemen of your sentiments 
seldom do justice to the Scriptures; the passage 
which you have partially quoted, says, ‘ He arose 
and rebuked the wind, and the raying of the loater; 
and they ccasnl, and there was a calm.’ ” 
Without a single remark the doctor retired, but 
in a short time came back with thi' Testament 
in his hand, and pointing with his finger to the 
I passage, he said, “ 5lou have quoted the text 
I correctly. I hud not jirt'viousiv noticed the 
effect of his word upon h‘>fh elements. I am 
now' prepared to admit that wliat is 1 ut(* said to 
have occurred is much more like a miracle than 
I anything we liave witnessed to-day.” From 
I that time he tnaited Mr. Leigh and Christianity 
with marked resiieet. and on more than one 
occasion aefeucled both wlu'ii attacked by others. 

Five moiitlis at sea brought them safely to 
8)dncy. The first evening on shore was passed 
by the missionary in serious reflection, and in 
self-examination and prayer, Itecollectious of 
the past came r sliing upon him — the friends ho 
had left behind, and God’s providential dealings 
with him ; and then the future, with its responsi- 
bilities and untried difficulties, excited alternately 
his hopes and his fears. lie was a missionary 
in the wilderness, spiiitually, alas! as W'ell as 
literally. Beyond the frontiers of the colony 
lay a nation of savages, covering a territory tha'I; 
extended in a direct line 2000 miles, and 
numbering nearly 200,000 souls; in the colony 
was a vast commuiiit) of convicts, abandoned to 
every species of wickedness ; and scattered 
thinly over a section of the country were 
settlers generally removed from them but a few 
degrees in ignorance and vice. Jew's, Protestants, 
Boman Catholics — all wanderiirs from home and 
kindred — might be found there. What misery 
and crime! what remorse and despair! what 
gloom and selfishness! Was it possible for the 
good seed of the gospel, sown on such a soil, to 
spring up and bring forth fruit f Mr, Leigh 
shall answ'er. “ When I commenced my 
mission,” ho said, towards the close of his career, 
“ there were only four clergymen of the church 
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of England, niul l)ut few communicants; now 
there are j)t‘rs()ns in connection with that 
church. Then, there was no Presbyterian 
minister in the colony; now, tlio members of 
the church of IScotlaiid number 18,150. Then, 
there were only fourteen accredited Wesleyans ; 
now, there are above 10,000, and nearly as many 
children receiving instruction in their day and 
JSuuday schools.’* 

Mr. Leigh lost no time in commencing ag- 
gressive operations. He began to ])r(\ach regu- 
larly, and collected the children of the district 
for instruction, in the hepi‘ of ri'scning them 
from the stream of pollnlioii that flowed down 
the streets. A few lav helpers were secured; 
and premises were purchased for the transaction 
of business, and as a coiutbrlable home for the 
missioiuir\ ; but he had a work bc'fore him that 
admitted of no luxurious indulgeneu. Mounted 
on his horse, lie made excursions into the adjoin- 
ing eouiitry. One of his lirst visits Avas to the 
"Jtev. tSaiunel jMaivden, wlio was tlien labouring ! 
at i^irainatta, a>3 tlu' senior chaplain of th.c ; 
colony, w ho received him kindly, and became one 
i>f his most 1 rusty friends. These joiirncA s some- 
times could only be perforiiu'd w ith great dif- 
licidty. It was ofri*n neci'ssary to cut a passage 
through the elo.sely (‘ompaeled underwood, and 
to mark thi* lives with a lialeliet along the 
whole line of progress, in order to st'ciire a safe 
rt'tiirn ; the lonely traveller sliajied his course by 
ihe sun, w hosi* rays, eonclensed in the f(»r(“st. had , 
such ])ower that the brass mountings of his 
saddle W’oiild burn the hand if touched; now’ 
venomous snakes would glide iioiselc^^sly across 
his path ; and now trace.'* of the .«avage hush- | 
rangers served ti) warn him of tlieir possible 
nearness; then there were rivers to cross, and 
occasionally floods to increase the danger, and 
violent storms to drench him to the skin. 
Preipiontly had lie to lie down at night upon 
the ground with his great coat for his only 
covering, and his saddle-bags for his pillow^ ; but 
with (jrod’s glorious sky above him, and the con- 
sciousness of his favour ’ cheering his heart. 
AV'onderfuUy adapted ivas the instrument to the 
end. A courage that nothing could unnerve, 
an energy that nothing could iveaken, w’cre sus- 
tained in Mr. Leigli by a simple vivid faith that 
kept ever before him the great object of his 
calling. Numerous anecdotes arc told of his 
fearless conduct. On one occasion, while tra- 
velling in the bush, far from any European 
dwelling, he obsers'^ed a tribe of natives coining 
towards him, whose cruel and bloody character 
induced him to pause a moment. A voice 
seeiTKul to say to him, “ Oo forward in the name 
of the Lord.” Ho did so, and as he passed 
through them, they bowed in silence. At 
another time, journeying w;itli a friend, he was 


compelled to spend a tempestuous night leaning 
against the trees from the fear of lying down in 
his w’ct clothes. Suddenly he heard a sound 
like the bark of a dog, and called to his com- 
panion to shout as loud as he could, “for,” 
said he, “ if he be a domestic dog, he will bark 
again ; but if he be a native dog, he will not.” 
They both sliouted, and the barking of the dog 
was distinctly heard. They continued to shout, 
and thus kept tlu^ dog in a state of irritation, 
following at the same time in the direction of 
the sound, until they arrived at a fence. “ Now 
let ns get over,” said Mr. Leigh, “for I am sure 
there is a homestead in the neighbourhood.” 
Laying hold of the fence, and raising themselves 
up, the}’ observed five men Avith their muskets 
IcA’clled, Avho crii'd out at the same moment that 
they Avoiild fire if they advanced another step. 
A pause ensued, and then AA'itliout lujsitation, 
Leigli thrcAV himself over and Avas instantly 
ollared by the men. One of them turned his 
head round to the moon, iiiul looking into his face 
t'xclaimcd, “ What, is tliis missionary Leigh ?” 
■Mr. Leigh recognised the voice ; it A^'as that of 
the very inerehant Avhose settlement he was 
seeking; but for the discovery he might instantly 
hav(‘ been shot as a predatory bushranger. As 
Ave read of these “journeyings often” — of 
“ penis of waters, perils of robbers, perils by 
tlie heathen, perils in the Avilderncss,” and of 
constant ileliviTanec, aa'c are ready to exeluim, 
“Hccaiise thou liast made the Lord thy refuge, 
e\en tlio jMost High thy habitation, there shall 
no evil betall thee.” 

The most important and populous districts of 
the colony were thus visited and embraced in a 
circuit that extended over one hundred and fifty 
miles. Mr. Leigli then resolved to spend 
alternately fourteen days in the city, and ten in 
travelling round, so as to aAvake a universal 
desire for religious instruction. No means of 
supplying the spiritual iiect'ssities of the people 
were left untried. Meeting A\'ith a pious 
soldier and a free conA’iet adapted to his 
purpose, tho missionary sent them out to visit 
the poor and pray with ihe dying. These two 
individuals agreed to give each sixpence a week 
to the eases of greatest need ; and from their 
humble charities in due time arose the Sydney 
Asylum for the Poor, a magnificent establishment, 
in which thousands liave since been fed and 
cured, and taught their religious duties. Great 
events hang on little things, and vast results 
upon tho simplest personal effort. What may 
not one of us, with God’s blessing on our work, 
be instrumental in doing ? 

The unconverted man, of every rank and 
wherever found, is sure to display his enmity to 
the gospel. Mr. Leigh bad to contend with the 
paltry jealousies, the contemptuous indifrerence, 
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or positive opposition of many of liis own 
countrymen. At Windsor, one day, when the 
governor had invited the magistrates, military 
officers, and chaplain of Windsor to dine with 
him, the resident magistrate inquired wheth: 
his excellency was aware that a missionary was 
going up and down in the several townships, 
collecting large bodies of people together, and 
persuading them to become Methodists. Unless 
some restraint were laid upon him, they would 
Boon, in his opinion, become a colony of Metho- 
dists. He concluded by recommending that 
missionary Leigh be sent to work in the chain gang in 
the coal mines of Newcastle. An officer present 
thought it would be better simply to keep a 
vigilant eye on his proceedings. The governor, 
in reply, assured them he was not unacquainted 
with the person referred to. “ As I did not,” 
he said, “ in the first instance, approve of his 
mission, I have, I assure you, kept a vigilant eye 
upon him. I have now sufficient evidence that 
ho is doing good evcrywliere.” Then turning to 
the magistrate wlio coiii])laiued, he added, “ Sir, 
when ]\ir. Leigli comes here again, i desire that 
you will call the servants of the governmiuitinto 
tlie store-room, that he may preach to them. 
Hemmuber, I wish this to be regularly done in 
future.” 

For two years our niissiouarv laboured 
prayerfully and witli marlanl success in this 
spiritual and material wilderness. His health 
began to suffer from excess: \o toil, when tlie 
Ltev. Samuel Marsdeii — ever a generous coad- 
jutor — ^jiroposed for his bciielit a voyage to New 
Zealancl, wdiither lie w.is about to send a ship 
with stores for stime lay settlius, wlioni he had 
established there, in tlie hope of introducing the 
arts and habits of civilization among the natives. 
While Mr. Leigh was deliberating, the Itev. 
Walter LawTy aiadved from England to share in 
his work ; feeling his responsibility thus light- 
ened, he resolved to accept the oiler made, and 
accordingly soon afteiwvards embarked. 

On the second Sunday after landing at New 
Zealand, he went out to visit a village near the 
settlement. As he entered it, lie was shocked to 
see twelve heads of men neatly arranged on the 
right side of the path. They w'ere beautifully 
tattooed, and the chief of the place, when 
questioned, said he hoped to sell them. “ Buy 
themT exclaimed Mi\ Leigh. “1 buy spars, 
pigs, and flax, but not the heads of men.” 
Coming to a hut superior in appearance to any 
around it, he crouched down, and looking in 
discovered a naked child lying on tlie ground be- 
tween two stones. It was the queen’s hut, and 
when he entered it unaw ares, the people hastened 
in commotion to the spot. The queen herself 
arriving asked what business ho had there. He 
answered that he wished to save the life of the 


child, wliicli ho had brought out wrapped in his 
pocket-handkcTchicf. The queen replied that she 
had been planting potatoes, and could not att{M id 
to it ; a.nd added that she did not regret it, for 
his haiulkercliief having touched her pickaninny 
was foj-feited, and became her property. Mr. 
Leigli thought it prudent to let her have it, and 
then passed on to the plantations, where he 
expostulated with those who were working on 
the Lord’s day. They declared that their gods 
were good for nothing, they did not give them a 
sabbath ; “ they said work work until they were 
sick sick, and then they said work work until 
they wore sick dead'' 

These were illustrations of savage life' and 
confessions of dissatisfaction that deeply affeett'd 
the stranger’s heart. They strengthened his 
desire to point men to Him who crieth in 
teiiderest tones and with touching condi'sccnsion 
from his cross of glory, “ Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” The opportunities afibrded him by 
this visit W'cre turned to the best account. H(> 
assembled the natives in different places, con- 
versed w'iili them freely, aiul strove to eidisi 
their sympathies in a right direction. The lay 
br(‘thr<‘ii residing in the island he organized 
among themselves, and induced tliem to adopt a 
regular system of instruction, tliat by combuu'd 
and jirayerful oflbrt tlu'y might win many to a 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. Ili^ 
own mi nisi rations were not nnattmidi'd v\iili 
success; but wdicther from dbnstant applicaf ieji 
to these Christian duties, or fj’om au aggravation 
of disease through other causes, his state of 
liealtli gave him much ground for an vlety, and 
” - dctormiiu'd him to go back to New' South 
AVales w ithout delay. 

The homeward voyage temporarily beneflted 
him ; but liis zeal, that permitti'd no rest wliilc 
there was work to be done, was too great for his 
feeble frame. At length his life became en- 
dangered, and the physicians of Sydney united 
in tiio opinion that a longer voyage only coukf 
give the slightest hope of his recovery. 
Complying, therefore, with their advice, he 
i*e 3 olvcd to return to England. Deprived of 
strength in the prime of manhood, he seemed 
prematurely called to quit tlie scenes of his 
labours and successes ; but tlu^ same |aith that 
had sustained him in his activity comforted him 
in his prostration. God had yet a work for him 
to do, and was leading him by a way that he 
knew not. 


Christianity is unmeanlnf?if any man may build himself 
n castle and store it with all ho wants, and care nothin^; 
for the men beyond it; and die with a good hope of l»ca- 
ven, though none shall miss him or grieve for him when 
his account is ended. — iJeti. J . IL. Gwrneg. 
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TO THE OAK. 

I HAIL tboe, moiiiirch of the plain, 
And of the forcHt’s rnuRh doiuoiu, 

I hail th*e, j^iaiit king! 

Tlie records of tliy ro\ al race, 

To thoughtful spirits, iminy a trace 


Within the compass of thy age, 

How many uctora on life's stage 
Perform their parts and go! 

How many scliciucs of man's intent, 

And fi\hi-!cs of aggranrli/’ement, 

Whicli folly rears below, 

Have, as the years pass rolling by 
Appear’d, for thee to testify 
•rhoir short duration lu 
Oh conklst thou tell what thou hast known, 
And chronicle the periods flown, 

And bring the distant near, 

How many dark m^thologlca. 

Of pagan lore and in}stie lies 
Would on thy brow be graven; 

Wben in tierce pomp ilio priest array’d 
Plied his ahominable travle, 

In deeds that outrag’d li<'iuen. 

When, too, witli uni'clentinj- Imiul, 

The Druid took his bloody stand, 

Wliile strefcli’d the va-tn.j I.i) : 

Sad trophies of Sataiue might. 

And products of 1 m% Idtt r .siiitc. 

In man’s most evil da\ . 

Oh may tlieeo record- caiucir'l bo 
And blotted from thy rcg’stia, 

Great patiiareh of the wood; 

And tell us only of that love 
Tint brou'-'ht tlice vinifs from above, 

With piomises of good. 

For thou hast known the holy tread 
Upon the verdant e.n'pet spread 
Within thy consciou- shiidc; 

What time the messenger of irraee 
Within that conrtcor.itcd space 
llLs transient vis't made. 

And tell us of that hn^ipy hour, 

When, under thy secjucstcr’d bow’r. 

The warrior Gideon kmad’d 
JJeforethe apjiaritioii bright; 

And how before Maimah’s sight 
The angel stood reveal’d. 

And where the man of Clod was found. 
There place me, on that hallow’d ground, 
And let my fancy see 
Whore was deposited the book, 

By Joshua, in that silent nook 
Fast by the guardian tree. 

And let no other goodly tree 
In memory so cherished be, 

As underneath whose stem 
The patriarch hid those idols foul ; 

And let the lesson teach ray soul 
lt$ idols to condemn! 

ELLEN noUKUTS. 
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1 ^ ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAW 

. !; OF LOVE. 

’ NO, T. 

I “ Cliarity sufforcUi lung u:k1 Is kind.” 

I My dear little friends, before you read the story I am 
going to tell you, I must s>sk you a question — Do you 
know the nicuuing of ibo A\f»rd charity ? “ Oh, yes,” I 

dare say you will all rejily, “ it means giving money to 
the poor. Sometimes at our places of worship the 
minister asks the people to give money to send good 
uu.‘..siouarie3 to teach the heathen about tlie true God, 
and tlieii w e say that wo ha\ c had a charity sermon. 
Mamma tells us, ti>o, th.at we ought .always to spare 
.something out of our weekly allowance to buy food and 
elotlung for poor children who h.ive iiotbing to eat, and 
perhaps im parent < to work for them, anti we call this 
gi\ing niontq in < lt< niii” 

Now. dear children, yon art' not rong in thinking that 
tins i.i one liU'.uimg ul the ^\Ml■ll ; it, is what a'f generally 
mean ulieu lu- use the woid, but it is not the sense in 
which it IS employed in the Jlible. If you will take your 
P..bles .aid look al tlie l.'!th eli.ipter of first epistle to tlie 
(.'oriuthians, J ^\llj ti) tfi explain this to you. In the Ihol 
\cive St, P.nil S IM.' “ Tliough I beslow all my goods to 
feed the poor, and though I give my boily to be burned, 
and have md eiiauty, it profiteth mo nothing,” Tliis 
leaelies us veiy clearly that charity uie.ius sonielhing 
fpnte different to giving away mom*) or anyfhiug else, for 
(he ;j]K)stle supposes ho may do all (Ins, and yot “have 
not chanty.” 1 Imjie )on will all a^k your mamma or 
elder Bi.-ter to read tin- be.uiliful ehai>ter over with you, 
and explain its mu.iiiing, lor 1 lime no time to tell you 
•ill I wish about it, .'Old e.ui old) say a very few words 
now just to help you to understand my story. 

Ch.irity lue.ins Love; it docs not I'cfcr so much to tlie 
outward actions as to the prineij>le or motive by which 
lb.') are governed. You will remember St. .lohn tells us 
th.'it “ God is Love;” win n, therefon*, w'e are made his 
ebildren, lie puts his own loving Sjiirit witliin us, and 
makes us long to do all tiie good w'e can to evei*ybody. 
This charity or love, when it i.s le.illy in our licoi'ts, will 
.show itself ill our whole behaviour, iiiakiiig us patient, 
mild, and gentle; it will keep ns from soongrowiug tired 
of ti'yhig to do good, and will help us to deny ourselves, 
for true “ charity suHViieUi,” or endureth “ long, and is 
kind,” that is, is not eiusily discouraged or turned aside 
from wlut is right. I am now going to tell you a stoiy 
that will perhaps make xuy meaning clearer than a longer 
explanation could do, and will, I hope, show you how 
opposite is this beautiful principle of love to the selhsh* 
ness which rules over those whose hearts are not 
constrained by the love of Christ. 

“What has kept you so long, my dears?” asked Mrs. 
Douglas, as her two little girls entered the room on their 
return from an errand to the village, on which she had 
sent them about on hour before; “ the sky has become 
so suddenly overcast, that 1 quite feai'ud you would be 
caught in the storm which is certainly at hand.” 

“Oh, no, mamma,” exclaimed Grace, “we ran ns fast 
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as we possibly could when we saw that great black cloud 
creeping so cpiickly across the sky, for we heard (Uie or 
two claps of thunder, and the largo drops began to fall 
juijt as we reached the garden gate, and now the shower 
is coming down in good earnest.” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Mra. Douglas, ''you have 
only jt 5 st escaped; but why did you not return before, 
iny dears? I hope you have not been farther than 1 told 
you,” 

“No, niarnrna,” rejdiod Marion, steadily, “we never 
do iliat, beeanse it would make yo\i afraid to trust us 
again, and I should 1)<> S') sori-y for that; I like lo feel 
that you believe all I sa^. ] will tell you wh.it kept us 
from coming back directly. When we had taken the 
fruit and inedieino to poor Maiy llarker’.s, we thought 
it would be much ph'Jisanter to return through tin* fields 
than by the dusty road ; and just as we jiiussed the old 
mill, we met poor Margaret Watson coming down the. 
green lane. iShe stooped so mncli, and walked so lame, 
that at first vo did not know her, and when she came 
close we saw that she was crying bitterly. Wo.a->krd her 
what was the matter, but she couhl not speak at fir t, 
and fdio shook all over so niueh that (bare was quite 
frightened. We hogged her to vi'st upon the hank, and 
then she told us such a sa<l story, mamma. She has 
been in dreadful trouble all the winter; nothing ha.s 
prospered with her since she left Thorudyke Farm, She 
tliinks her new cottage must be damp, for they ha 1 not 
heen in it six weeks before she was taken very ill with a 
rheumatic fever ; for three months she could not move; 
and is scarcely recovci’od evcai nowa Then her cow died, 
which has hei'ii a great loss, a.i she meant to sell it in the 
s]iring. Her gramb-on could not. '.u t any vvoi'k fora long 
time, and they had notl.ing to live upon all the winter 
))ut the earning‘> of the youncer eiuhlren; but the worst, 
of all is, that poor James had hh, arm brok.-n the o' her 
day by a kick from a restive hor.si*. IIh m ister has gent- 
ium to the ho.quial at L., iuit ic will be iSom-- wt -Ls 
befori' be i.=s alJe to vsoih again. 'J la ac'< uleui is 
particularly nafoitun.ile just now, a.> lu* was irniigto 
save money to jiay the le.it, which wJ! be due ,.{ mid- 
suiiiuu'r; four pi-uucls aic .still regniretl to make it op, 
and rbiigiivL .s.iy.-! she is idmo.',! le.uly to desjiair, and if 
it weiv! not that she believei that (iod doea all tilings 
^\> ;l. and will not sufler her to be tried with more than 
.'“be e.in bear, she doe.s not know w h.it, would become of her. 
The ulea of being turned out of the pretty little cottage 
she is beginning to love, and being sent to the Union, is 
so grievous, and ycL thi.s mu.st happen nnlc.s.s .she can pay 
her rent, for Lord P.’,s steward i.s a hanl man, and very 
severe towards any tenant who is not able to pay the 
rent to the very day. J’oor Marg.iret soemL<l so very 
miserable that w'e could not help crying as we h.stened. 
We tried to comfort her as well a.s we could, and wo 
slioukl have stayed to talk to her a little longoi, but the 
clouds looked so very black that wc were afraid a storm 
was coming, and w'e thought you would bo anxious if wo 
W’ore out in it, so wc ran home as fast as wc could; you 
are not di.splea.sed, mamma?” 

“ No, my love,” replied Mrs, Doughus, smiliug Iviudly 
ou her little daughter. 

‘•Dear mamma,” said Grace, softly, “Marion and I 
have been tliiiiking how nice it would he if we couhl do 
Something to earn the money for poor old Mai’garet; is 
tliere anything that va can do for you. mamma, iuhtead of 
your giving it to somebody else, which you might pay u,s 
for doing, that wo might have the plea.suro of thinking it 
was all our owm*” 

Mrs. Douglas thought for a moment, and then said; 
“ I .shall require a number of fruit nets to cover the trees 
in the orchard this summer; I w'os going to send the order 
to the industrial school, but if you and Marion like to 
niako them in your playhours, I will buy them of you 
instead of purchasing them elsewhere.” 


“Oh! thank yon, thank yon, dear mamma,” exclaimed 
Marion, clapjung her hands; “that will bo charming 
work, almost as good as play; shan't you enjoy doing it, 
Grace?” 

“Yea, vci*y much,” replied Grace; “but, dear 
mamma, how many nets wull you want? and how long 
may we have to make them?” 

“I shall require about twenty-six nets; if you and 
Morion divide the work between you, I will give you 
each two pounds for the set, which will be about three 
shillings a net, taking the large and the small together. 
Ikit I advi*se you to think before you undertake the 
work; you must remember that you have scarcely a 
iiiontli, aii‘1 unless you ai’e willing to give up other 
amu.soments, 1 am afraid you will not be able to finish 
your task. Sujqiosing we reckon twenty -six d.iys for the 
month, you will be able to take two days to make a net, 
which, 1 should think, would be ample tune,” 

“Oh, jes, mamma,” cried Marion; ‘‘last summer 
Grace and I each made ourselves one for our own little 
clierry tn -i-s, and it did not take us longer than tw’o 
de^s; hut mine W'as so full of knots and joins, that it 
has all come to pieces, but Grace’s looks as good as 
tu w.” 

“ You must icmcmber, Marion, I shall expect tho work 
to be re// done,” remarked her mother; “1 advise you 
not lo hurry it, or you will lose limn in tho end.” 

1 will take great pains, indeed, mamma,” said 
l^i.irion; “that net W‘as the fir.“>t, 1 cvxt made; I can do 
them a great deal better now, and you shall see how fast 
aiitl howw’ell 1 c.iii work when 1 try.” 

“ Very well, mv dear,” replied her mother, laughing, 
“ 1 shell be very glad to find yon have fallen in love 
^^illl imiustrious h.ibit.'^, 1 must, however, tell yon, that 
unh a tile woik punctually fuii'-hed by midsummer 
eve, I shell not coii--ider that j ou have fulfilled jour 
a '•n-ement, and of ccuiw you mu.'^t be cold out to bear the 
lo.'.s, a 1 .sh.ill tlieu imrcha' > the uct.s elsewhere. I 
rceomiiicii'l jou lo consider bel’i/iv von begin whether 
you ai«' w.llnig to .submit to all the solf-deuial the 
uud'u'l.ikiijg nuy possddy rc<piire, for 1 tell j cut plainly 
ll'..t wiLhoiil .1 degree of perseveiing judu.stiy, which I 
ba\ c ne\ er j et ."^ecn you )'tMcti.sc, you will not be able to 
aceoiiiph.sh the undertaking within tho time I allow 
J on.” 

“Oh, maiiiiUc',” exclaimed Marlon, confidently, “you 
.shall .^ee how' la. id 1 will woik; 1 am sui'C 1 shall not get 
find; it will be .such a delightful thing to help poor old 
IM.irearet, that I shall not mind giving up a little 
ploa.suro,” 

“Very w'oll, my love,” rei>licd Mrs. Douglas, “since 
you ri'.dly wish it T will provide you wi+h the materials, 
and you may begin as soon as you 

“'I'hank you, dear mamma,” said Giace, “then we will 
he-Jn t<'-moiTow niorniug ; and ikw, Marion, let us go 
and practi.se.” 

Million consented, though luiwilUngly: so great was 
lier mip.itionee to put thi,-. new scheme into execution, 
that every moment of delay seemed lest time, and she 
w'ould gladly have waited bc.side her riianuna until she 
wn.'« at liberty to provide her with the articles necessary 
fill lier work ; but wdien Mrs. Douglas assured her that 
for the next two hours she should be enpged in writing 
letters that could not he delajed, Mai’ion reluctantly 
left the room with her sister. 

Dining the next hour vcm y little of her attention was 
given to her music ; she could think of nothing but this 
new‘ project, in which she was all eagerness to engage. 

Her mimi seemed iuoiqiablc of holding more than one 
idea at a time; and w'hatever that might be, it occupied her 
whole thoughts to the exclusion of everything else. Hut 
she very soon grewr we-ary of any pursuit or occupation 
when it had lost the cliarm of novelty, and she would 
throw it instantly on one side if any other object 
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it vir which ‘doomed to promi.uT j^roatcr enjoy 
meufc. She .s.i(ily w.uitcd industry, luul p.itioneo, niui 
became disco ur.igod at the slightest diiliciilt 3 ', mid rc.uly 
to giie nji any undertaking tho moment she cncuuu 
tered iui)' trilling obd.icle, which a sm ill amount of exer- 
tion would have enuquered. I'his great fault wius a 
SCI louH hindrance to her improvement in every ivapoct, 
and caused her mamma much uneasmess. Mrs. Ifouglaa 
liad tried various methods to correct this failing in her 
child, but hitherto without success. She strove to make 
Marion feel the sinfulness of thus preferring inclination 
to duty, leminding her that '‘wo are not our own, but 
bought with a price,” and theieforo bound “to glorify 
Gt>d in our bodies and in our spirits, which are his,” by 
performing with cheerfulness and diligence the duties of 
that state of life to which he has seen tit to call us. 

Mm-ion li.stened when her m.uuma spoke thus kindly 
and seri(»u 8 ly to her, and dotcniiiucd that .she woukl tiy 
to conquer her faults ; but sis these good resolutions were 
miwlo in her own strength, it i.s not sui prising that her 
ellbrts should fail, and th.it soon growing iveary, she 
should cease to struggle against tho c\il habits, which 
daily acquired new strength, and tlierefoiv became more 
difficult to overcome. She had not jot leai'ut to con- 
sider idleness, seltishness, and neglect of every day dutie.s, 
as real sins in the sight of God; she forgot that the same 
faults which in chihlhood so frequently brought trouble 
and di.sgmce upon her, ofum depriiing her of lew.irds 
wliich she might otherwise have deserved and vt'celved. 
would, if persisted in, bring thcii own jmm-lmieut 
Uj>on her when she became a wom.m, saiUy lueiv.i.'.- 
ing the difficulties of her Chiistian life, .md ])eih.ips 
causing her to forfeit the heavtuil} iuhL‘iilaii(.L> altogether; 
for it is only to those v.ho c ami who emlure to 

the t’H''/ that the crown i- prooineil. It i" only to tho.-x' 
who slrirr to enter in at tho strait g.ue, who really r 7/. 
in the narrow way, taking u]i tho cro.vs daili and follow- 
ing tho Saviour, .struggling at hi-. eoiuiu.u..l ith every 
sinful habit or dcaire which would i)re\i..iu them from 
giving their whole hearts to him, towiioiu he will .-.ai' 
at l.iat, “Well done, good and faithful seivaut ; enter 
thoii into the joy of thj’ Lord.” 

Eut Marion liad yet all this to Icaru. So little did ..lie 
know, .it prc'ient, of licr own weaklier;, .md inability to 
overcome her sinful nature, without the Ilol^y Sj.irit'.s aid 
and tho renewing gr.ice of God, that she f.mcKd m under- 
taking the .act of kindao-s she was now .so eager to per- 
loim, die mere desire would give her strength to practiw 
any sel t-denial which might bo required; and .-.ho ne\ or 
once tbovight of asking (lod to helji and bles.s her w lien 
she sat down to her ivork on the following d. 13 '. 

A.s usual, when commencing a new pursuit, she Avorkod 
with great diligence, and w-as much plc.ised when Grace 
exclaimed, “ What a large jiiece you have done, Marion! 
hoiv fast you must have worked to do so much in an 
hour! I wish I could got on as quickly,” 

Marion turned to look at her sister’s work. “Is that 
.'ll! you have done, Grace ?” she asked, in ratlicr .'i scorn- 
ful tone; “ wliy it iu not above half the breadth of mine ; 
you’ll never finish, if you don’t get on faster than tliut.” 

“ Oh yea I shall,” replied Gr.icc, good humourcdly; 

“ I must work a little harder, that’s all ; you know' 1 
cannot net half as well as you, so 1 murit not mind get- 
ting on rather slowly.” 

Marion did not answer; she felt jde.u^ed .at tho idea 
that she could work faster and better than Iicr sister, 
and prided herself iu the thought that her task would bo 
ciiirijdcted tlic soonest. She forgot tliat patience and 
liersovoiancc will sometimes do more than skill and 
quickness, especially when they arc upheld by tlie finly 
motive tli.at can really give us strength to deny ourselves 
for the sake of others. You all know', my dear little 
readers, that a strong motive has a great de.il of ]>uwer 
to help us over difficulties, and to givo us new strength 


wiicn wo grow weary ami fool ready lo leave olF trying. 
Eut what niotiio had Marion to m.ikc her willing to sit 
day after day diligently working, instead of spending the 
bright .summer days in amusements mure suited to her 
ta..tc t It is true, she felt Hurry for the di,'>t]*es.s of poor 
Margaret and her grandcliililron, and she would, at the 
moment, had it been in her jiower, have gl.idly bcstow'ed 
the sum necessary to make her happy ag.ain ; it W'us 
hai’der and re<iuirod more self-denial to work for it lier- 
aelf, that she might have tho ple.isuro; yet still Marion 
rather liked tin- idea of doing so, it was somotliing new; 
mid Aamty wlusjtered that she would be jiraiscd, and 
called good ami generous, for giving up her play hour.s 
to help the poor. All these motives, however, S[)niug 
from the love of self; we shall see by and by wffiether 
they luid tlic power to keo}) her from becoming weary in 
well-doing, ami of enabling her to rc.sist temptations 
wliieli hi-r pi'C'.li'ir faalts of character made her le.ss 
able to witlishiml. 

A"eiy ditfeiviit were tho feelings ami motives of the 
quiet, patient little Grace. ISlio felt she waus only a 
child, ami she knew that it was veiy little she eoulif do 
to hel]» ainbody in the W'orld; but she h.ad often been 
told that eieii “a eu}> of eolil water,” given out of 
love to Chi mt, would be ueci pLed by him, and would 
receive it., rewanl. tilio had prayed th.at all selflshuv'ss 
might be t.dvcu out of her luTirt, that she might be will- 
ing to give up iier own pleasuiu for the s.ike of ah.^istjng 
om- of God’.. \e] \ poor but faitblul len.iiits. The f!ii- 
Mour’s love w.;.- i-htfl abroad in her heart, and she 
thought only ol the bles«e(luei5.s of being permitted to 
w’oik tor hull, t.i ’ (lid not waiut any other rcwiuxl. And 
now, u,y deal In lie ri'iuh'i^, I must bid jou laicwell lor 
the ]»ieM'ut. X'.stweek 1 will t»'ll jou liow Grace and 
jM.irioii fun. died iJ.i ir bisks, and }ou will then see which 
motive W.U tho bcht—thu ioie of Christ, or of self. 

[i'o hf coiitinuLd.J 


EIELE QUESTIONS. 

In what ]i.i.-.sage.s are the inlluoiicc.s of tho Holy 
.‘spirit coiup.iie(l to water, and why? 

Eoint tint two oct.iisions in tho history of Isrjior.s 
warlaro 011 which grejit tom|nests wisrc gained by very 
feeblo instrument. \lity ; and hnd the rca.sou God himself 
gave for his acting thus. 

JOU. Name three servaiibs of God who, under tho in- 
fluence of tri.il, 1 ieldcd to the impatient desire to die. 

ini. Ill coiitr.i.-l to these name another eminent servant 
of God, w'ho although suflering imin'isoniueiit, and longing 
for the timo of Ins depaiCure, deliberately chose life for 
the good of others. 

1(52. Can 30 U lind a Scriptural examplo of religious 
convictions being .stifled? 

Ki.'i. I’lovc that true Christians who desire to live a 
godly life must expect persecution in some fonn. 

1(j4. What does the Bible say of the uncertainty of 
riches? 

‘NVliat does the Bible siiy of tho happiness of true 
religion? 

IU'5. Find all the passages in tho Biblo in which ravi'ii-. 
ai'c rcfciTed to. 

107. C.in you giie an examplo of tho supcisLilious use 
of the ark? 

l(5n. Wlieii wa.s the sabb.iLh fust instituted? 

Kj'.i. Wliat reu.'-on have wo for supposing that No.ah 
oh.Si,rvod the .sabbath u;iy ? 

17<i. iVove that sifliiotioiis sent to tho people of God, 
are a mark of llu ir heavenly Father’s love. 

17 J. In wliat city w;n St. P.aul brought uji, and who 
was Iun iustruetor iu the l.-iw? 

17‘2. In wluit other ci.unoction do you liad his instructor 
mentioned in Scripture? 
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THE rilODlGAL SON. 

n. EBSPOTJSIIJTLITT. 

About a hundred years "before Howard’s time 
there was a celebrated duke, full of talents and 
accomplishments as Avell as wealth. He was a wit 
and a courtier too, but utterly profligate. He uns 
a perfect buffoon. “ He was a man who studied 
the whole body of vice.” Ho was deceitful no 
less than licentious ; had a hard unfeeling heart ; 
was a spendthrift, and, harsh aa may sound the 
expression, a brute also. He killed in a duel 
the man whose wife he had dishonoured. He 
Wasted his substance in riotous living. He died 

Vo« 72»‘~~PaBIilSHEP SirrUIBSB 13, 1855. 


and left a uaine, one of the blackest on the pa^ 
of English history. And his rank and nches 
now form the pedestal which lift him up on 
high, an image for posterity to look at take 
warning from. This was George Yilliers, the 
Duke of Buckingham, of whom Pope soys : 

“ In Ihe wowt inn’s worst room, with mat half hung, 

The floors of plaister and the walls of dung. 

On once a flock bed, but repaired with straw, 

With laj)e-tied curtains never meant to draw ; 

The George and G.^rter dangling from that bed, 

Whei’C tawdry yellow strove with du*ty red. 

Great Villiers lies ; alasl how changed fi'om him, 

That life of pleasure and that soul of whim. 

Pniot O.VB Vsvsr. 
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No wit, to /liifior left of all his store, 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more ; 

There, victor of his health, of fortune, friendu, 

.\nd fame, this loi-d of useless thousands ends.” 

Waste was not the only or the main feature 
of this spendthrift’s history. His wastefulness 
was the source of vice and misery to others, 
while it ministered in him sell’ to both. The 
frerm of an upas tree was folded up in Bucking- 
ham’s fortune. You sec what c,apabilitios of 
dishonour and misery a rich man carries in his 
lot. God gav(' him a cup full of blessing ; he 
turned it all to poison ; drank much of it him- 
self, and gave tlio rest to others. Think of 
Howard and of him. Arc tliere not very oppo- 
site and wonderful capabilities in the divine en- 
dowments of property ? 

Yes, and in the divine endowments of talent 
t(»o. We have taken two rather extreme cases. 
We would moderate our illustrations this time. 
Lausanne, on the lake of Geneva, is associated 
with two distinguished literarv names ; one not 
so well known as the other, Lut still growing 
into fame. Gibbon wrote some of his “Decline 
and Ball of the Homan Empire ” here. Here it 
was that he took his famous Avalk uhen he had 
completed his toils — the walk lu^ has so affect- 
in <:ly described. That illustrious monument of 
learning and genius, his grand history, was built 
out of the powers which his IMaker had be- 
stowed. He did make a brilliant use' of the por- 
lion of goods which fell to him; but it was an 
unhallowed use. The sceptic and the scorner 
comes out continually from under the cloak of 
the philo 80 ])]ier and sage. He entertains, daz- 
zles, and even instructs ; yet how often has lie 
fosti'red prejudice aud generated iulidelity! 

Yinct, too, lived at Lausanne, and died there 
-—a man of genius and eloquence — the Chalmers 
of Switzerland. “ He brought all the spoils of 
ri'ason to the cross, and kneeling there as a 
humble suppliant, looked up into the face of the 
(lying Saviour, and exclaimed, ‘ Lord, remember 
mt.‘ when thou comest into thy kingdom.’ His 
mighty soul was laid, all throbbing with thought 
and feeling, on the bosom of the Son of God. 
Himounciug his own rightcousues.s, relying upon 
Christ alone, and consecrating his attainments 
on the altar of Christian love, he rcyoiced in the 
abounding grace of God, and lay down to die iu 
the calm and blessed hope of a glorious immor- 
tality. It was the death of a Christian, calm 
and beautiful as the last rays of sunset upon the 
mountains of his native land.” How interest- 
ing the contrast between Gibbon’s use of his 
portion of goods and Vinet’s ; the one employed 
against the cross, the other hallowed by it ; the 
oiKi thrown into the service of error, the other 
nito the service of truth; the one to the dis- 
honour, the other to the glory of J(3sus. 


I These different capabilities lie in all intellec- 
tual gifts, great and small. Whether wp have 
ope talent, or ten, oy a thousand, we may bur^ 
the whole, or waste it, or pervert it, or use it 
for God’s service and glory. And with these 
different capabilities before us, it is for us to 
make our election. God has constituted man 
a spiritual being, a being with a will ; and when 
his service no longer appears freedom, and man 
promises himself liberty elsewhere, he is allowed 
to make the trial, and to discover, if needs be, 
by saddest proof, that the only condition of liis 
freedom is his cleaving unto God ; that depart- 
ing from him he inevitably falls under the bond- 
age of his own desires and of the world, and 
under the slavery of the devil. 

Endowments are the property of moral beings. 
They pertain not to matter or mere animal crea- 
tures. Hocks, and rivers, and trees have quali- 
tii*s, but not endowments. The horse, the lion, 
the eagle, are not endowed ; men are ; it is the 
high distinction of a moral nature. It implies 
kinship to angels. Endowments, therefore, 
carry responsibility with them. They are gifts 
in trust. They come from him who Father 
and Hulcr, who is Creator, Lord, and King. 
He can never lose his claims on us, however \yc 
may forget thm and defy hi/n. We may strug- 
gle agaiust the bonds ot* duty, but the bonds of 
duty remain. AVe can change obligation into 
guilt, but WG cannot aupihilato it. When we 
have wasted all, we ai’c accountable for the 
waste. Into whatever far country we go, the 
eye of heavi'n follows us, and the hau^ of hea- 
ven notes down our history, and some day we 
must face our Parent aud give iu our account. 
AYith gladness, penitence, or remorse we must 
one day meet him. The first thought of the 
morning, the last of the evening should be, “ 1 
am responsible ; for the use I make of money, 
time, influence, intellect, religious privileges, I 
am responsible. Is the thought welcome or 
oppressive ? a sun-ray or a cloud ? Do I gladly 
cherish it as a child, nor wear it as a slave 
('arries a eliain, or trample on it as a rebel does 
on royal law ?” 

Endowment is the basis of responsibility. 
AYe are responsible because endowed. Our 
lieavenly Father and Lord requires from us only 
what he has previously gifted us to perform. 
Endowmeut is the measure of responsibility. 
It is required of a man according to that which 
ho hath, not according to that he hath not. 
Our Father is no hard master, though some un- 
grateful ones think him so, “ reaping where ho 
has not sown, gathering where ho has not 
strawed.” His course is the opposite of all 
such unrighteous exaction. He sows more than 
he reaps, and gathers less than he has strawed. 
And, mind, there is one endowment greater 
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than all ; one which covers all — the endowment 
of God^s Holy Spirit — the gift of his sanctifying 
grace, which enables and disposes us to make the 
best use of every other endowment and gift. 
To realize responsibility and to forget it, this 
makes all the difference between the obedient 
son and the prodigal ! 

There were two gifted men in the 4th cen- 
tury, Ausonius and Paulinus. They were early 
frionds and fellow students ; they together de- 
voted themselves to the pursuit of letters, in 
which they made large and illustrious attain- 
ments. Both embraced Christianity. But 
Ausonius did it only in name. He retained, 
under a Christian profession, a pagan mind and 
lieart. He was worldly and gay, and made lite- 
rature a mere amusement. Ho composed j)oem8 
which are like shot silks, of changeable colour, 
the heathen hue being most predominant. 
The empire was falling ; the barbarians wore at 
hand ; the volcano was about to belch out its 
flames, and the earthquake to shalte tlio world ; 
but, light-hearted, he sung his song and wrote 
his gay verses upon the Moselle and the city of 
Treves, the one soon to b('ar along th(' invaders, 
the other to fall under tlu'ir desolating strokes. 
It makes an impression almost tragical to think 
of this frivolity and light-h earl, edn ess on the eve 
of such peril : it is like the elegant dissipation 
of Paris before the Princli revolution. Au- 
sonius had no sense of responsibility to the Giver 
of his intellectual gifts ; ho played with them as 
i child might with a toy. But Paulinus was a 
nan of deep feeling and earnestness. His piety 
ndeed was of the sombre cast, and was staim^d 
rith asceticism. He mistook the true nature 
f separation from the world ; he made it local 
astead of making it only moral ; but he was the 
pposite of a trifler. Ho devoted mind and 
eart to God, yielded back his gifts, lived for 
rod, and w’as ready to die for God; indeed, the 
lid of his existence was to glorify God. “ IVlan,” 
e would say, “ has hut little strength ; he is 
ke a body which dissolves like the day which 
ecliiies ; without Christ he is but dust — but a 
ladow.” “ God is the new povrer that governs 
y soul ; he claims a fresh employment of my 
'e. He who sees all things in God, who places 
^ory thing in God, must not be rt'gardcd as 
le and perverse. Accuse me not of impiety ; 
ety is Christian; it is impiety not to obey 
lirist.” So he replied to his gay, half-heathen 
lend, who sought to persuade him to return to 
B former frivolities. This serious, thoughtful, 
meat man realized responsibility. His gifts 
ing, he felt, from God, he could not squander 
em on trifles or expend them on himself. 

The responsibility connected with our endow- 
‘nta is tne lesson of this first part of the par- 
It is a lesson for our age. It is one 


especially needed in the present day. The 
utter disregard of personal responsibility is the 
sin of our times. A spirit ot prodigal indif- 
ference to moral obligation and to God’s holy 
laws — that is our bane and our burden. The 
younger son sought independence and ignored 
responsibility. Now we do not merge respon- 
sibility in independence, as lie did, so much as 
in a corrupt form of socialism. Men do in a 
body, what they w'ould not do alone. They 
do from example, what they would hardly dare 
from their own impulse. They do because it is 
part of a system, what thi'y would shrink 
from if it w'cre a perfectly isolated act. So men 
forget their own responsibility in following the 
muliitude, in pursuing the beaten track, in 
moving along the old groove. Hence character 
is often disgraced in trades, professions, aye, and 
in religious matters. In Christian activity and 
beneficciiee, dlas ! how little flows from a deep 
sense of personal responsibility for the Lord’s 
gifts — how much from custom, habit, tradition, 
fashion ! Tlie offering to the altar is of a value 
more according to what one’s neiglibour brings, 
than according to the increase of our own flock 
and liekl. 

Our Bather has endowed us, and we are re- 
sponsible to him. Eesponsibility is not simply 
a matter between ns and our fellow-men, 
bctw'cen us and our conscience, between us and 
some abstract notion of duty, between us and 
some impersonal law; but betw^een us and the holy 
Lord God, who made us and gave us all we have, 
and whose two is over us every hour, and whom 
we must meet in eternity and answer for the 
use wc make of the portion of goods received 
from him. 

PANNY 

“ On dear, I am so miserable,” exclaimed Panny 
Herbert, throwing lierself on a velvet-covered 
couch ; and, indeed, from her looks, you would 
readily have believed that she spoke the tmtb. 

“ And what makes you so miserable, Fanny ?” 
asked Miss Loxton, who had entered the room 
unperceived. 

“ Ob, ever so many things ; mamma has just 
been talking to me now about this ball at Mi’s. 
Pilman’s ; of course, she wdU not let me go ; 
you know what she says about balls — that I 
shall injure my health, and that 1 am already too 
frivolously inclined to be able to stand against the 
temptations that I should meet with if I went.” 

“And don’t you think that there must be 
some truth in your mamma’s words, if it makes 
on so miserable to be obliged to remain at 
liome ?” 

“ And then papa took it up,” said Fanny— 
not heeding her governess’s rather unpleasant 

2p 2 
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question — ‘^and said that I thongld a great aunt begged licr to tlx a tiiuo for accepting a 
deal too much about gay com])any, and did not long-standing invitation to Ellerby House, 
practise enough of domestic Anrtues.’* “Well, Uanny,” said Mrs. Herbert, as soon 

Well, Fanny, what do you think of all this as she had read the letter, “ I shall be glad for 
yourself*? Do you not think your parents have you to go as soon as possible, and 1 have no 
some ground for complaint ? Why do you not doubt that you will enjoy your visit very much.” 
try to bring yoiu* tastes and wishes into snbjec- Fanny was very glad indeed at first, but 
tion to theirs, by endeavouring to acquire the after a while she began to view tho matter in 
domestic virtues which they so much wish you another light. She was anxious to see her aunt, 
to possess?” of whom she had heard so much, but would it 

Miss Loxton saw, however, that in Fanny’s not have becni more pleasant for Miss Ellerby to 
present state of mind all argument would be visit her sister ? As t/hey wTre sisters, and so 
useless, and consequently h'ft her to her own fond of each other, A\ould they not be V('ry much 
reflections. alike in their ideas of I’ight and wrong ? and as 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert were wt'althv but pious her aunt was still unmarried, at the age of 
people, and Fanny was their only (*hild ; she had forty-three, would she not bo likely to be (‘V('n 
ueen sent to a faslnonablo boarding-school when more strict tlian her mamma ? and if so, would 
about twelve years of age, and had been taught it not be very dull to spend several wet;ks, p(‘r- 
overy accomplishment, while “the one thing haps months, with her alone? Poor Fanny 
needful” had been neglinded. Her pfirents liav- sighed at this, and much more passi^d through 
ing permitted her to Ic'ani dancing to improve her mind, and she heartily wished that the 
her tigiire, she liad acquired such an exees.dvc invitation had lU'ver come; hni there was no 
taste for it, as lo mak(‘ Ium* feed it a very great ludp for it now; Mrs. Herbert evidently desin'd 
trial lo keep away from parties, n lien that her daughter to accept the invitation, and it was 
amnsemeiit was to be (Mijoyed; and I\Ir. and acce])ted accordingly. 

l\lrs. Herbert diseovereal, v, hen b’anny was A few days more, however, ])iit an end to all 
about sixteen ycjirs of age, iho evil iiif*iueju\5 thoughts of visiting for sometime to come, for 
which this supcrdeial education was c.xerting Fanny became dangerously ill. As she lay, first 
over the mind of their only child, and iinmc'- tossing about and raving in high (hdirium, and 
diately removed her i‘rom sidiotd, and engaged then ])erfeetly ('xhaiisted ami seareidy able to 
IVfiss Loxton a.s her compiinion and governess, move, hoAV bittc'rly did Mrs. JlcTbert i*(‘proach 
But thf‘ mischief was done, and Fanny’s love of her.^elf for all tho lost opportunities of impress- 
the A\'oi*]d and w'orldly jdeasures A\as not so ing the importance of religion on tho mind of 
easily eradicated as iior parents had at fir.st her darling child! how bitt(Tly did she regret 
hoped it Avonld bo, and they saw Avith increasing ever liaA’ing sent her to a place where her higlu'st 
uneasiness that Fanny’s Avliole interest and at- interests liad been neglected, ami Iut mind 
» tention AAX'rc absorbed ill tho gaieties of fashion- poisoned by tho vanities and follies of the 
able life. world! Oh*hoAV earnestly did she pray that her 

For some time after 3\Iiss Loxton had left the child might he spared to her, and that she might 
room, l^’anny remained in the same position, havi' strength and grace to guide her into the 
sobbing, and making herself miserable, and then right path! But days passed, and Fanny 
she gradually became more calm, and went to greAV Avorse and w'orse, and "w^as still insensible, 
her 0 A\'n room to dress for dinner. Oh! hoAv anxiously did Mrs. Herbert AA^atch 

Fanny was, generally speaking, a good-iem- for some faint sign of returning reason ! No 
pered, atfectioiiatc girl, and although she alAvays change was to bo seen except increasing weak- 
felt a disappointment very Icecnly at first, her ness, and every hope of her recovery Avas given 
natural light-heartedness enabled her soon to np by all but her mother ; she could not bear 
forget it, and on this occasion she met her the idea of parting with her only child, AA’ithout 
parents at the dinner-tablew ithan almost cheer- being able to tell her where she might seek ami 
Idl face. find salvation. 

The next day Fanny received a letter from At hist, after lying for several hours in a state 
an aunt aaFo lived at a distance, and whom, of torpor, Fanny slowly opened her eyes, and 
although she had never seen her, she had looked round. 

been taught to regard AAuth great respect and Mrs. Herbert felt no doubt in lier own mind 
affection. This aunt, Miss Ellerby, was Mrs. that this was but the last recovering before 
Herbert’s only sister; they avxtc extremely death, and she knew that there was no time to 
attached to each other, and although Miss EJ- bo lost ; yet how could she tell licr child that 
lerby bad often visited her sister, Fanny, being she w'as near death ? would not the intelligence 
away at school, had never seen her. Fanny had kill her at once ? But, again, Mrs. Herbert 
now been at home for nearly a year, and her knew that Fanny was not prepared to die, and 
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she must seize the opportunity whUo there was 
yet time. 

Fanny/* said Mrs. Herbert, do you know 
me?** 

“Yes, dear mamma,” said Fanny, faintly, 
with a look of surprise at the question ; then, 
after a pause, she continued, “ I have been very 
ill, mamma, have I not ?” 

“ Yes, darling, you are very ill,” replied IMrs. 
Herbert, with a look of inexpressible anguish. 

“Am I going to die?” exclaimed Fanny, 
startled at her mamma’s manner. 

“Are you pn'pared to die?” said Mrs. Her- 
bert, bursting into teiirs. 

A low groan was tluj only reply, as Fanny 
fell back upon her pillow, and closed her eyes. 

All through that long night did Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert remain by the bedside of tludr dying 
child, now pouring out their souls in agonizing 
prayer to Clod for her salvation, and now whis- 
pering words of sweet consolation and promise 
into lier ear. Mrs. Herbert anxiously watched 
the expression of Fanny’s countmiance, as it 
graduiilly changed from despair to penitence, 
from penitence to hope, and from hope to enliii 
and confident belief. Then did JMrs. Herbert 
fiH'l, for the first time, that she eoiild hear to 
part with her child ; but it was not so ordained, 
and in the course of a few hours a blight im- 
])i'ovement was ])(‘rei'ptibl(‘ ; three days of anx- 
ious alternat ion between hope and lear passed, 
and tlum Fanny was [iroiiouneed out of daiigiT. 

During the week tliat followed, Fanny calmly 
reviewed the events of her past life, and it 
seenu'd a marvel to her then tliat she should 
ever have attached so much importance to the 
fading pleasures of this life ; she lirmly resolved 
that the rest of her life sliould be devoted to the 
'service of God, and the beiieliting of her fellow - 
creatures. But as health retiumed, good resolu- 
tions faded a way, and Fanny became as frivolous 
as ever. Coulcl she have risen at once from In r 
sick-bed, and commenced the performance of 
those duties which she solemnly determined 
should form her principal occupation, her reso- 
lutions might probably have been kej^t ; but as 
she gradually regained her strength, one thing 
alter another directed lier thoughts into former 
channels, and thus Fanny fell back into her old 
way of thinking and living. Mrs. Herbert ex- 
postulated and prayed ; but, to all appearance, 
her expostulations and her prayers were vain, for, 
altbougli she withheld as much as possible 
all dangerous and improper gratifications, and 
treated Fanny with much more firmness and 
decision than she had formerly done, she could 
not alter the tastes and inclinations of her child, 
nor bring her to take a pleasure in those duties 
which she performed merely because her mamma 
insisted upon it. 


As soon, however, as Fanny was thoroughly 
recovered from her illness, she received a repe- 
tition of her aunt’s imitation, which was, of 
course, accepted ; all the necessary arrangements 
were made, and Fanny started, in company with 
her father, for ICllerby House. 

Poor Fanny 1 she was afraid it would be very 
dull, although she tried to appear pleased, and 
she was heartily glad w'hen her papa k'aned back 
in one comer of the coach and busied himself in 
a newspaper, leaving Fanny to her own reflec- 
tions. At last they came to the end of their 
journey, and found Miss Ellerby’s carriage 
waiting for them at the inn. 

Although I'aniiy entered her aunt’s house 
prepared to be dissatisfied, she coidd find no 
fault either with Miss Elierhy’s n^-eption, (>]• 
the appt'araiice of anything around hec. The 
house was furnished in a liberal, graceful, and 
comfortable style ; evcTjthiug A\as so rich, and 
yet so homelike, that the first glance round the 
cheerful room into wliich Mr. and Miss lierhi'rt 
were showm, dispelled hall* the gloom which had 
been hanging over the latter during tliew'hoh* of 
the day, and her aunt’s kind and gentle tone and 
hearty welcon\e quite restored hiT good humour. 

As Mr. Ih'j’bert wantcal to return home the 
next morning, and Miss Elh'vby did not wdsli to 
disturb her Jiiicc for an early breald'ast, after 
her long and fatiguing jouiaiey, Fanny break- 
fasted in her own room, and did not make her 
ap])earunce down-stairs until some time ai'ter her 
father’s departure. 81ie then found her aunt 
waiting to consult her about their occupations 
for the day. 

“ AFe will fiivst call on some of my acquaint- 
ances, and then on some of my friends, Fanny 
dear,” said IMiss Ellerby, and Fanny accorcl- 
ingly went to dress. {She thought it was a 
strange distinction for lier aunt to make, but she 
did not yet feel suflicicntly at home to ask any 
questions. 

After calling on two or three fashionable 
people, with whom Fanny was tolerably well 
pleased, iMiss Ellerby said, “ Now, dear, per- 
haps you will not object to visit my friends.” 

“dll, no! dear aunt, I am very anxious 
indeed to become acquainted with your Iriends,” 
said Fanny, with unfeigned earnestness; but she 
was surprised to find that they seemed to bo 
getting quite out of the region of stylish houses ; 
they saw nothing now but small, thatched, 
whitewashed cott^es, though even by the 
utmost stretch of annoyance Fanny could not 
call them dirty. AFhat w'as lier astonishment, 
when th(' carriage stopped, and Miss EUerby 
entered one of the humble abodes that Fanny 
was just at that moment so utterly despising. 

A girl of about twelve years of age immediately 
placed two clean, wooden chairs for the visitors, 
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and returned to her former occupation of dress- 
ing a little crippled sister, which being done, she 
placed her carefully in a rocking chair by the 
nre, and even Fanny had already become so 
much interested in them that the tears started 
to her eyes as she saw the look of alibetionate 
gratitude which lighted up the pale, suffering 
face of the younger child. Fanny now turned 
to look for her aunt, who was seated by a couch 
on the opposite side of the kitchen. On the 
couch was an old and apparently very infirm 
woman, to whom Miss Ellerby was talking in 
low and earnest tones. Another woman, ap- 
parently about thirty-five years of age, was 
pouring some hot potatoes into a dish, which 
formed the principal part of their liiimble dinner 
service. 

Fanny was extremely puzzh'd : wdiat could her 
aunt come here for ? it could not bo for charity, 
for the whole family were neatly, though plainly 
dressed; tho motlicr of the two childrcji was 
laving out a substantial meal on the clean deal 
table, and the whole cottage had an air of 
comfort. Surely these could not be Miss 
Ellerby’s fnends ; they were sLich common 
people, so much beneath her in station. Fanny’s 
wonderings were brouglit to a spec'dy termina- 
tion by the sound of her aunt’s voice, reading 
aloud a portion of IScTipture, and she could not 
but be struck with the marked attention mani- 
fested by every member of the family as the 
woman, resting from her work, seated herself on 
a w'ooden stool, and tlie two children stopp(‘d 
their conversation, while the elder stood quietly 
by the side of her little sister’s chair. Miss 
Ellerby read a short chapter, and then engaged 
in prayer: for a moment Fanny remained 
irresolute ; she felt half inclined to keep her 
seat and take no part in hi;r aunt’s proceedings ; 
as nobody took any notice of her, but all with- 
out a moment’s hesitation knelt down, even the 
little invalid bending her face upon her hands, 
F’anny’s heart smote her for the momentary 
feeling of pride, and she sank upon her knei!s. 
Miss Ellerby offered up a short and simple but 
fervent and impressive prayer for the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of the wliole family ; and 
after addressing a few words of kind encourage- 
,ment to each member, took her leave. It was 
getting late, and Miss Ellerby was obliged to 
relinquish her intention of visiting several otlu^r 
people, and return home. They rode along in 
silence ; Fanny was extremely thoughtful, and 
her aunt hoping that her meditations might 
produce a beneficial result, did not choose to 
disturb them. 

“Well, Fanny,” said Miss Ellerby, as they 
met at the dinner table, “ I have introduced you 
to some of my friends ; what do you think of 
them ?” 


“ Oh ! I like them very much, especially Miss 
EUen Eurland,” said Fanny, purposely mis- 
applying her aunt’s question. 

“ Miss Ellen Bnrland is a very Hvely, amiabje 
girl,” said Miss Ellerby, without the slightest 
alteration of tone or manner; “but I do not 
class her among my friends, nor should I re- 
commend her as a friend for you.” 

“Why not, dear aunt?” asked Fanny, in a 
tone of surprise ; “ 1 should have thought she 
would be a very suitable companion for me, and 
just about my own age, too.” 

“ She is too w'orldly and frivolous to do you 
.any good, dear, and those who by their example 
and influence do no good must do harm.” 

“ VV ho, then, do you mean by your friends ?” 
said Fanny, wishing to change the subject. 

“Those with whom 1 liave a sympathy of 
thought and feeling ; those who are sincere in 
their attachment, and w'ould be my friends alike 
in affluence or poverty, prosperity or distress; 
those w hom I expect to meet in another world, 
wh(‘re rank and richi‘s are forgotten.” 

“Those tw'o children seem to be very fond 
of eacli other ; what a dreadful affliction that 
lameness must be for so young a child!” 

“ It is a shocking affliction ; but the little 
girl is perfectly happy and contentt;d ; she secs 
the wisdom of the providence which overruled 
that accident for good to tho w hole family.” 

“It was an accident, then, was it? the child 
was not born a cripple ?” 

“No, little Mary was an uncommonly active 
and merry child, and remarkably intelligent. It 
was at the time of hay-making, when Mary was 
about six years of age, that the accident hap- 
])enod; she had gone to the field where her 
father w as w orking ; and after playing for some 
lime with her little sister and brother, begged 
Ic'ave for them all three to ride home on the top 
of a loaded liay-eart ; tliey were told, as usual, 
to sit still, and remain in the middle of the cart. 
For some time they w'ent along in safety ; but 
Mary, in the lieight of her childish spirits, forgot 
her father’s injunction, and had just clambered 
to the edge of tho cart to poop down on the road, 
when the wheel jolted over a large stone that 
lay in the way, and Mary fell headlong on the 
rough pavement. IShe was taken up insensible, 
and for some time her life was despaired of. 
•She was tho youngest of the family, and a gi*eat 
favourite with all. Her poor oltl grandmother 
has never fully recovered the shock. After many 
weeks of intense suffering, her health was 
partially restored, but she will never recover the 
use of her limbs, and I do not think she can live 
long. It will be a mercy for her to be taken 
away, for her life must be a burden to her, 
although she suffers so patiently. The sudden 
stroke was blessed to them all ; they acknow- 
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lodged the hand of a merciful Father, and have 
been an altered family ever since.” 

Fanny retired to her own room early that 
night, but it was late before she retired to rest, 
and when she did so it was with the hxed 
determination of turning to Ood and leading a 
new life. She reflected on the way in which all 
her resolutions had been forgotten or disregarded ; 
she, too, had had a warning that her life was short, 
but how had it been neglected! She bitterly 
re])roachcd herself for having relapsed into her 
old fHvolities ; she compared herself with these 
humble people, who had steadily lived up to the 
resolutions made in time of their adversity, 
while she, in spite of her mother’s prayers and 
arguments, in spite of her own better feelings, 
had rcfus(‘d to listen to the voice of conscience. 
But now slie could withstand it no lorig(^r, and 
falling oji her knees, she humbly confessed Ikt 
sins, and sought and obtained pardon of Him 
ulio will never refuse the cry of the penitent, and 
who has promised to pour out his lloly Spirit on 
thosii who truly ask for it. When she returned 
home, a happier and a better girl than she had 
ever been before, her mother^s joy jmd thank- 
fulness knew no nfifthids. Her life of piety 
thus began vtas but bpetiiiig of k useful and 
dcivoted career for God. Mdy oUr youhg readers 
follow her example I 


CHINESE ILLUSTEATIONS OF 
SCEIPTUEE. 

THE nuyTEK. 

"And (’ush Iwpat Nimrod: ho bocnii to ho a mighty one m the 
purtlj. Jlo wus a mighty huiilor boforo the Lord whoroforo it 
is said, Even ah Nlmro<l the miglity hunter belorc the Lord.’’— (/cw, 
X. 8, 9. 

In the left side of our illustration a Chinese 
hunter, mouutt^d on horseback, is represeutt'd 
as in the act of striking a wild goat with a three- 
pronged fork. The illustration was copied from 
the l/r/i Ta, a book of great authority with the 
learned coirijnlers of works among the Chinese. 
There can be no doubt, then, as to the authenticity 
of the account which the natives give of this 
autumnal hunt, as it is called. Wild goats love 
the mountain ranges, and are swift, able to take 
extraordinary leaps, and to ascend and descend 
steep and craggy places without difficulty. Tt) 
hunt such creatures on horseback requires good 
horsemanship, a fleet and sure-footed animal, 
with great courage and promptitude in action. 
The man in the picture is pourtrayed as riding 
down a slope at fuU speed, while both his hands 
are occupied in liolding the fork and his eyes 
engaged in directing it aright. He is a genuine 
tbllower of Nimrod. 

Hunting was* the school in which man was 
originally trained to habits of endurance and to 


deeds of might. In that pursuit his ingenuity 
was put into the most zealous activity, his body 
inured to hardship, and his feelings to an ha- 
bitual contempt of pain and danger. Nimrod 
first distinguished himself in the chase, and won 
the palm amidst a band of competitors; and 
thus he naturally became their leader, not only 
in ranging over the mountain and the forest, 
but also in the marauding compaign and in tlio 
dolib('rations of the council. From being an 
expert man in the pursuit or in the assault of 
wild animals, he was advanced to the foremost 
plac(i in battle, and thence gained the mosl: 
potent voice in the assembly ; for those seem 
to advise most wisely w’ho have acted most 
successfully. Nimrod, in this way, passed Iroiu 
the huntsman to the warrior, and from the 
warrior to the politician, and fared so wxdl in all 
these departments, that wliih? the proverb bore 
w'ituess to his prow'ess, several cities and states 
long nunained as monuments of his skill in the 
arts of government. 

The inscription that accompanies the original 
of our w'oodcut, tells us that the hunters “ are 
setting forth to train men for soldiers by teach- 
ing them to observe} order and regularity in 
their marches.” Hardihood, skill, and prompti- 
tude, then, w'ere not only learned in the chase, 
but the elements of military tactics also. The 
hunters, after a little experience, discovert'd that 
they could not succeed well in the hunt, unless 
the members of the party advanced upon a 
thicket from diflerent points at the same time, 
and assailed the flanks, rear, and van of a herd 
or quarry, with a preconcerted and simultaneous 
cflbrt. And as tliey grew wiser by experiment, 
they began to find it necessary that one should 
command, in order that the rest might he mar- 
shalled in due form, and act conformably tow’ards 
the accomplishment of one end — the catching of 
tlic greatt‘st possible number of animals within 
the shortest time. This remark of the ancient 
Chinese supplies us with a hint for explaining 
the nature of that 'transition which Nimrod 
underwent, w'hen ho w’as wafted froui the 
saddle to the throne. He had acquired the 
rudiments of a political administration in the 
field, and had seen how^ indispensable it was to 
partition offices with a discreet reference to the 
abilities of the persons who were called to 
fill them, and to allot these appointments in 
such a manner as to make them all harmoniously 
conspire to the furtherance of one great end. 

In another part of our drawing there is an 
illustration presented of a passage of {Scripture 
found in Genesis xxvii. d, 4: “ N ow therefore 
take, I pray ihec, thy weapons, thy quiver afld 
thy bow, and go out to the field, and take mo 
some venison ; and make mo savoury meat, such 
as I love, and bring it to me, that I may eat ; 
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that my soul may bless thee before 1 die.” The 
hunter is in the act of shoot at a deer with a 
bow and arrow, as ho rests upon the stiiTii])s of 
bis saddle, lie has f'ot the vc'iy wejipon that Isaac 
mentioned in his charge to Esau, and is directing 
bis shaft against an animal, wliieh occurs to our 
minds when the term venison is used, as the one 
whose flesh is intended. I’lie original term does 
not exclusively mean the flesh of deer, but veni- 
son in general, or Avhatever is caught in hunt- 
ing. Still it is not unlikely that the game 
referred to by Isaac was some species of the 
deer or antelope tribe, since tbc flesh of those 
animals is the most savoury of all the meats 
that nature has spread upon her table for man. 
The man who can shoot with certainty at an 
object while his steed is at full speed, must be 
unquestionably both a good horseman and a 
good marksman. To take a sure aim, he was 
obliged to stand upon his stirrups, for then the 
muscular movements of the horse did not inter- 
fere with the position of the rider. A Chinese 
once took some pains to explain the reason and 
advantage of this method of proceeding to the 
writer of these remarks, and seemed to dwell 
mth great complacency upon the superiority of 
his countrymen in the management of the bow. 

Isaac tells Esau to take his weapons, w^hich 
included something beside the bow and the 
quiver. We may mention another kind of 


weapon iu use among the Cliinese, consisting of 
a short vliip, uitli a cliaiii for its laniu'r and a 
b'lrgi* knob or ball at Ibci end instead of a lash. 
Ey means of this iron flail, tlu' wild crt'alures 
are intercepted iu tieir attcjnj)t8 to c’seapo by 
those wlio endeavour thus to knock them down. 

The remarks made in some of the preceding 
])aragraj)hs rc'spocting the easy transition from 
the chief ])ost in tlie field to the headship of a 
clan are applicable to Esau, who was at first a 
cunning hunter, or man of the field, (Gen. xxv. 
27,) but afterwards became the foimder of a 
nation. His abilities in the field advanced him 
to the })lace of a military chieftain, for we find 
him at the head of four hundred men, when on 
his Avay to meet his brother Jacob. His war- 
like and predatory character are shadowed forth 
in the blessing which Isaac had reserved for 
him : “ And by thy sword shalt thou live, and 
shalt servo thy brother.” (Gen. xxvii.40.) Nim- 
rod a mighty hunter, and Esau a man of the field, 
have left a reputation behind them, because 
they were groat among the children of their 
generation. But Jacob, ihoiigli a plain man, 
lias a name of a far nobler kind. “ And he said, 
Thy name shall he called no more Jacob, but 
Israel ; for as a prince hast thou power with 
God and with men, and hast prevailed.” (Gen. 
xxxii. 20.) May such a distinction be ours 
also. 



THE PULPIT IN THE 
PAMILY. 

THE BEBEAVED COMEOBTEH. 


This ia a world of sin, and therefore 
a world of Borrow. Aasuredly a form 
of trial most dilficult to bear is t)ie terri- 
ble laceration of the social aUections of 
man’s heart ■\^■ben di'ath, the s])()iler, conies 
and snatches a beloved one from his fond 
embrace. "Which of us has not suffered bereave- 
meut ? 

** Friend after friend departs; 

Who hath not lust a frieml? 

There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not hero an end.” 

There may bo some whom w(5 now address 
whose wounds are recent and scarcely heah^d. 
Prom the fond husband “ the desire of liis eyes ” 
has been “ taken away by a stroke.” That uiico 
happy wife is now a desolate widow ; and as sIk' 
listens to the childish glei' of her little ones, all 
unconscious of their loss — as she traces the 
lineaments of a dead father in tlu'ir feature's — us 
she contrasts tlio bright past with the dark pre- 
sent, and then looks with gloomy fears to the 
future — oh, how hitter is her sorrow! And, be- 
reaved parenis! fnmi you has been suddiiily 
taken away that son or daughter wliose progress 
you liad marked from year to year with delight, 
whose hi'art was buoyant with liojie emd happi- 
ness, but who in the flower of life has been 
stricken doivn. And thou, fond motlior, hast 
been called to part with that little babe whose 
birth opened in thine heart a fountain of love 
too deep for human plummet to sound, whoso 
dawning intelligence and responsive smile glad- 
dened thy spirit ; but now it lies dead — like the 
bud or blossom untimely blasted. 

(Some readoj’s inny not bo mourners noiv, but 
your hour of trial must also come. You too must 
yet say, like the bereaved patriarch, “ Give me 
a place where I may bury my dead out of niy 
sight.” Tlio qiK^stion then is, “ AVheu you thus 
sorrow, shall yours be a hopeless sorrow ?” And 
the answer to such a question is, That depends 
on the spiritual state of those whom you have 
lost. If they have lived and died in sin and 
“without Christ,” then yours may well be a 
cheerless sorrow ; but if tho^ have “ fallcu asleep 
in Christ,” then their spirits now mingle with 
the glorified throng around the throne above ; 
and when Jesus shall come a second time, for 
them are reserved a joyful resurrection and a 
blissful eternity. 


Not long since I entered the darkened cham- 
ber where lay in death’s cold sleep the body of 
one w'bose life had been “ hid with Christ in 
Uod,” and to whose dying words I had lately 
listened with joy, as she expressed her humble 
confidence that when “ Christ her life should 
appear,” she also should “ appear with him in 
glory.” And as the coffin-lid was removed, and 
I gazed for the last time on that pallid face, on 
0 ) 0 , on that marble brow, words as 
from heaven fell soothingly on my ear and heart ; 
and opening tho book of God, I read to a 
mourning household these words of a holy apos- 
tle; “I would not have you to he ignorant, 
brethren, concerning them which are asleep, that 
ye sorrow not even as others ^\hich have uo ho])C. 
For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, 
even so them also which sleep in Jesus will God 
bring with him.” 1 Thess. iv. 13, II. 

Tliese good and comfortable words of St. 
Paul w(‘re originally addressed to Ihose who had 
once been Gentile idolaters, and ignorant of him 
who had “abolished death, and brought life and 
immortality to light through the gos])el.” Then 
they w('rc in sorrow, because some deim friends 
had been taken away by death — pi'rluips had 
suffered niartvrdoin. They liad become CJiris- 
tians, but tlu'y needl'd furtlier instruction to 
perfect that which nas lacking in their faith, 
(chap- iii. 10.) And having suflered bereave- . 
iiu'iit, Paul brings before their minds and ours 
express reasons wh}'-, in grieving for Christian 
friends departed, neither they nor we should be 
cast down by reason of overmuch sorrow. 

1. We learn hero that there may be a hoprJci>s 
sorrow for the dead. There had been a time 
Avilli these Tliessaloniau converts when they had 
“no hope” either for themselves or others. 
Tlie ancient heathen sorrowed witliout hope. 
Their grief Avas excessive, because hopeless. 
They shaved the head or plucked out tlie hair, 
they put on sackcloth and ashes, and commiiti'd 
the body to the dust, or carried it to llie funeral 
pile with loud and bitter lanicntafions. And 
thusbavellisti'ned in childhood to tho “keene,” 
or “ wild Irish cry,” while men and women in 
funeral procession followed the corpse of a loved 
friend to the tomb with a measured chant, ex- 
pressive of the most intense agony — a custom 
undoubtedly of heathen origin. It is true that 
tlie ancient heathen had a shadowy belief in a 
future state, and Tartarus and Elysium — the 
one the place of punishment, and the other of 
happiness — were the subjects of obscure tradi- 
tion or of tho poet’s dream. But they had uo 
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solid evidence on which the bleeding heart could 
rest its hope in the hour of sore bereavement. 
The early writers and fathers of the Christian 
church often point out how, among all their 
gods, the heat lien had no deity to whom they 
prayed for eternal life. The greater number of 
their philosophers denied the doctrines of future 
rewards and punishments and of the soul’s im- 
mortality. And then, as to the body, they were 
utter strangers to the doctrine of a resurrection. 
That was purely a truth of revelation — a fact 
never conceived of by them. Can you not 
imagine, then, with what agony they saw tlie 
light of life fade from the eye of the beloved 
one, and heard his e^yiiring groan ? Yonder is 
carried out the dead body to be laid in the se- 
pulchre, or to be consumed in flames, and llui 
ashes gathered up and placed in the monumental 
um. Or there lies tlie body which has bet'u 
embalmed. But oh! in tliat bodjr, wdiether it 
becomes the prey of worms, or is reduced to 
ashes, or is embalmed with ointments and spices 
— a hideous gliastly mummy at the best — how 
sludl sorrow liud the hope, the promise whicli 
Christianity brings, of a resurrection to a life 
incorruptible, immortal, and glorious? ‘‘No 
such hope” was there for tlic mourning Roman 
or the Greek, the Asiatic or African gentile in 
tlie days of old ! No such hope in our own day 
for the weeping Chinese or Hindoo, nor for the 
Soutli Sea islander or Red Indian of the forest, 
if lie lias never heard of Him who is “tin; 
Resurrection and the Life.” To them, as well 
as to the inlidel who refuses to believe the truths 
. of revelation, comes the agonizing thought, that 
the grave enclosc's for ever in its dark embrace 
all that was lovely and loved. 

But, further, there may be a hopeless sorrow 
f»)r the dead even among those who know that 
the Chri.stiau “ absent from the body” is “pre- 
sent with the Lord,” that the dead shall rise, 
and that there is a heaven of blessedness eternal. 
Eor surely it is not cA'ery one who dies from out 
the tamily circle after tlie heariug of the gospel, 
and instruction in lh(i truth, who yet dies safely, 
or shall be numbered with the saints in glory 
everlasting. What sorrow so heart-rending as 
tliat of a godly parent who weeps over a child 
surprised in carelessness and sin, and cut off un- 
jiardoned and unaanctified ? Think of the 
speechless agony of him whose two sons, oflcr- 
ing strange fire at the altar, were consumed 
in a moment — of him of whom it is emphati- 
cally said, “ Aaron held his peace.” Listen to 
that loud and bitter cry of a royal father over 
a rebel sou whom he had loved too well, and 
who perished in his guilt : “ Oh Absalom, my 
son-— my son Absalom, would God I had died 
for thee, oh Absalom, my son, my son !” Once 
I visited a poor widow who had recently lost 


her only son. A blasphemer, a sabbath-breaker, 
licentious, drunken, he had suddenly been struck 
down by delirious fever ; and without one lucid 
interval, without one opportunity to hear the 
voice of wiirning or of mercy, or to direct his 
eye to the cross, his soul passed into the pre- 
sence of him who says, “ He that is unjust, let 
him be unjust still; and ho tliat is filthy, let 
him be filthy still.” Tliat Christian mother’s 
agonizing grief for her lost son is fresh in my 
memory to this hour. Oli parents ! how faith- 
ful should you bo now, lest your child, snatched 
away in sin, never guided by you to the Lamb 
of God, nor tmiglit the necessity of “ tlie wash- 
ing of regeneration, and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost,” nor restrained from e\il by the 
fidelity of a godly discipline, shouhl compel you 
to cry^ o\er a clioerless, hopeless grave, “Oh, 
hadst thou known, even thou, at least in tliy 
day, the tilings that belong to Ihy peace ; but 
now they are hidden from thine eyes!” 

II. But is there not also oftimes a sorrow fur 
\ ih<‘ daui mimjlrd with /ayx', which ought to he liopeliss ? 
Yes ; how often is the hope of th(‘ sur\ivor like 
that w’hicli wms cherished by the departing 
sinner himself — based on utter ignorance of t he 
inflexible justice and spotless holiness of God, 
and of the divinely-a[)point(‘d way by winch 
alone a sinner can be pardoned, accepted, 
purified, and saved ? il?ome tliere ai*e w lio 
clierish hopi' because they have placed, as it 
were, in two balances the good and badcpialities 
of the departed, and find that the one outw'eighs 
the other. OtluTs an* believed to have (*nteivd 
heaven bi'cause they have died without fear, and 
without violent struggh's or ])}iysicul suffering. 
How common is tlu* I'xpressiou, and what false 
comfort is thus cherished, “liew(‘nt like a 
lamb !” Alas ! men may die fearless, and } eb 
pass at once into the terrors of an imdono 
eteniity. The wicked oftentimes “have no bands 
ill their death, and their strength is firm.” 
IIow many a sinner dies trusting to the general 
mercy of (ilud, witliout any reference to the 
mediation, tin* righteousiu'ss, and saeritiee of his 
eternal Bon ? How many are judged to havi* 
found mercy from some casual expressions of 
remorse, or some prayer extorted by terror in 
the dying hour, while there has been no real 
evidence of genuine repentance towm*d God ainl 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ? Borne 
who know that their friends have lived care- 
lessly, seem to take comfort from a strange 
impression that death itself has caused some 
change to pass upon them, as if it possessed 
a mysterious pow’cr to sanctify. And others 
there are who gather comfort from riU^s and 
ceremonies performed both before and after 
death for tlie benefit of the dying or tlie dead. 
A priest has come to the couch of the sufferer — 
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he has heard his confession of sin — he has 
presumptuously given that absolution which it is 
Ood*8 prerogative alone to confer — and last of all, 
extreme unction has been administered in “ the 
article of death.” Thus the sorrowing friends 
are taught to* believe, and they comfort them- 
selves with the conviction, that the departing 
soul has been shrived and freed Irom mortal sin. 
It is true, for “ venial sins,” so called, the soul 
which has escaped everlasting burnings must 
pass through purgatorial and purifying flames. 
But while souls thus suflering are by ghostly 
men represented as crying out, ‘“Have pity upon 
us, O friends, have pity upon ns!” shall not 
allection pay for masses by which these tortures 
shall be abridged, and heaven soon be Mon? 
And thus it is — a charge which wo bring not 
lightly or without evidence against the liomish 
church — that the practical result of the system 
in those countries where she exercises her sway, 
is to produce a conviction in the surviving 
friends that, if but the i)roper ceremonies have 
be('U used, and the priest has been to visit and 
receive the confession and give absolution, those 
who have been guilty of the greatest crimes are 
yet safe for eternity. 

So it is, then, that so many take comfort 
as to their departed friends, \Nlien, alas! there 
are no scriptiual grounds for comfort. Do ^\ e 
address any such now ? Imagine the veil w'hicli 
hides the eternal world from you remt asunder, 
that the place of despair was revealed, with the 
conscious spirits there of friends who have 
ventured their safety on a false hope, and have 
expired with a lie in their right liands.” Ah ! 
you cannot bring them back, and if you are no 
better than they — as iguoi'ant of Olirist — as 
evidently unrenewed in heart and unholy in 
life — you also must go to that place of torment. 

III. But there is a sornrw fur the dead w/iich is 
not hypeless. It is a sorrow assuaged by the 
blessed assurance that our friends are with 
Christ, which is far better ; that having been 
‘‘ delivered from the burden of the flesh,” they 
are now “ in joy and felicity ; and that having 
“ departed in the true faith of God’s holy name,” 
they shall have “ their perfect consummation and 
bliss, both in body and soul,” when Christ 
shall come again. What a chastened sorrow is 
this — moderated, tempered down by divine 
consolations, until what is perhaps the most 
refined feeling the human heart can know, “ the 
joy of grief,” becomes your own ! Brothers and 
sisters, was it not so with you, when together 
you knelt around a Christian mother’s bed, 
whose ransomed spirit had just departed to give 
joyful thanksgivings, even while sobs and tears 
choked your utterance, to Him w*ho had given 
her rest ? Was it not thus with thee, O stricken 
parent I when thine only one— she whom thou 


didst so carefully shelter from temptation, whom 
thou didst so early lead to him who gathers the 
lambs in his arms, and whose gentle kindness 
and submissive will made her the light of thy 
dwelling, and the hope of thine heart — when 
she, thine only one, so young and joyous, was 
suddenly struck down, and then, when waking 
up from that long delirium, she calmly counselled 
and comforted all around, dying with a “ halle- 
lujah ” on her lips ? (^ouldst thou not testify that 
the “joy of grief” w'as thine ; and now, lonely 
and sad in heart though thou art, yet thine is 
nut a hopeless sorrow? And so, loo, for that 
bereaved husband or wife, whose partner in life’s 
pilgrimage here below was a fellow heir of the 
grace of life ; for that mother who weeps over the 
little coftin in which lies the tiny, lifeless form of 
her first-born child ; for those parents who have 
seen their children grow up to maturity and 
decision for God, and then fall by the stroke ot 
death ; for these, and all others who know that 
their friends “ sleep in Jesus,” there is a sorrow 
not hopeless — a grief whose cup is not all 
bitterness — a grief in which luingle the sweet 
submission, the adoring thankfulness whicb can 
say, “ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord!” 

The special ground of consolation suggested 
by the apostle is the union even m death cf believers 
to the JSavKJury and the ccrtaintij that because he is 
risen again, they shall rise also. Let us never 
forget that the great w*ork of redemption embraces 
both the body and the soul, and that both must 
share in its issues ere its beneiieent design can be 
fully realized. The ‘* spirits of tlie just made per- 
fect” are as hajipy now as disoinbodied spirits can 
be. But death still triumplis over their mortal 
bodies, and the “ last enemy ” must be “ de- 
stroyed,” in order that in the case of each saint, 
body and soul may be made perfectly happy iu the 
full enjoyment of God throughout ctenuiy . And 
this the resurrection of life shall secure at il»e 
second advent of the Son of God, when he shall 
come to be glorified in his saints, and to be 
admired among all them that belii've. And 
thus the main consolation of those who 
weep for the pious dead is, that Jesus shall 
“change their vile bodies, that they may be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body;” lliat 
though they have become thp [)J’ey of Avornis, 
yet that “ in their flesh they shall see God and 
that when the Lord our God shall come and all 
his saints with him — when the living saints then 
on earth shall be “ changed,” and shall bo gifted 
with bodies of immortal vigour — our friends shall 
wake up from the dust of death, and shall he 
caught up together in the air, and so be for ever 
wdtli the Lord. 

“ WHEEEroHE,” says the apostle, “ comfobt 
ONE ANOTllEE WITH THESE WOEDS.” And is 
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there not in such assurances abundant conso- 
lation ? Tiie resurrection of Christ secures tho 
glorious resurrection of all his people. Of the 
resurrection of the happy dead we may indeed 
find suggestive analogies in the sun which sets 
to rise again ; in the trees which have lost their 
leafy honours by the w'intry blast, but which 
shall be beautified afresh when spring returns ; 
as well as in “ the corn of wheat ” which dies 
in the ground with the gt'riu ol* life still in it, 
and “ much fruit ” following in the golden car of 
the harvest field; in the caterpillar lying dor- 
mant for a time in its coffin-like shell, ai\d then 
bursting forth into the lovely butterfly. But 
what would these avail to comlort us, were not 
our friends asleep in Jesus, and did we not know' 
that because that they are even in their graves 
still united to Christ, tliey shall, when he comes 
again, wake up to bo satisfied wntli his like- 
ness ? 

Take comfort, then, ye Christian mourners. 
Your friends are “with Christ;” arc “in 
Christ,” and therefore, by and by, you sluill see 
them again. There will be mutiud i'erof/n 
then ; for if not, how could Noiir eu]» of coi.ilbrl j 
now’ overflow? There will be cti'r/ioJ ] 

tliere; and oh ! how sweet the prospect of iv- 
sumhig a lioly fellow’shi[) now so rudi*ly se\ered j 
by death, but then ne\er to bo broken! And so 
let us dry our tears, mid sing the song of 
Christian hope and ghuhie.',^. 

“ Tlio time <lr.nvs ni'.'h when, fiom tlic* clouds, 

Clirist sli.dl with .slioiitw doacciid. 

And ihi: Irist uwful vtuco 

The hciucus and earth bhull reud. 

Tlicn they who live fhall changed he. 

And tluy who slccjt shall wake; 

Tlie graves shall yield their ancient charge, 

And earth’s toundations shake. 

The saints of God, from death set free, 

With joy shall mount on high; 

The heavenly host, with praises loud, 

Shall meet them in the sky. 

Together to their Father's house, 

With joyful hearts they go, 

And dwell for ever Avitli the Lord, 

Beyond the reach of woe. 

A few short years of evil past. 

We njach the happy shore, 

Where death-divided f]-ieiKl.i, at liu?t 
Sliall meet to part no more.” 

The Lord gi’ant \is all so to live and die lliat 
surviving friends shall not wc(ip over us 
tears of a hopeless sorrow 1 “ The Lord fp*ant ” 

that we may all “ find mercy of the Lord in that 
day!” 

I’he almost Christian is a most unhappy man, having 
religion enough to make the world hate liim, and not 
enough to make God love liirn. — Countess of Wurimck, 

Seneca said ho was better bom than to be a ulavo to 
his body. — Counteso of 'Wurwtek, 


THE MISSIONABY IN THE WILDER- 
NESS. 

PART II. 

As a single stej) sometimes brings to view 
scenes of beauty and maguificence that dazzU^ 
and delight the astonished eye of the traveller, 
so a single event in a man’s life often opens 
before him an uiu'xpected path, and reveals a 
wider sphm’c for ])crsonal effort, w’hich, while ho 
gazes, glow's with the siuishine of hope and 
dt!sire. Mi*. Leigh’s short visit to New* Zealand 
had made a dee}) iin}iressi<)n upon him ; wliat he 
saw' there dw elt in Ids memory, aud excited all 
his syni])at!des. He began to clierish a wish for 
the establislnncnt of Christian missions on a 
broad(*r basis among the savage inhabitants of 
that island, and tlu’ougliout llie neighbouring 
seas. 

On arriviug in England, his first aet w’as to 
make a proposal to this ('fleet ; but funds w'cre 
wanting, and great diffieultiea seemed io besi't 
the niiderlalving. *‘Tlu' effia’tiial I'ervent prayer 
of a righteous man aNail('tl) nuicli IMr. Leigh 
knew this, and continued lo plead with God that 
the way might be niad(’* jdnin. C>ne morning, as 
he lay in bed rdleeting on the eiiter[n*ise, it 
oeeurred to him that, if lie eould obtain article 
to us(‘ m bartei*, tlu’v would subserve ail the 
purpos(\s ot' iiiouey . d’lu' luijipy 1 bought- W’as 
imniediaU'ly eoinmuiiieated to his friends; he 
o])taiiied tlieir eoiicurreiici' and that of his 
hrotber niimstiTs, and, as soon as his health 
would at all permit, comiiieneed a tour through 
tiie eouiiiry, t(j invite tlie assisianee of the 
clmrches. llis ('tVorts W('re crowned with com- 
plete success, and in a short time every requisite 
was ])laced at Ins disposal. It now' only remained 
to return to tlu' scene of his labours ; and his 
partially' recovered strengtli promising lo sustain 
him, after a sojourn of little mom than eight 
months in his native land, lie again committed 
himself to the winds and waves, lliis tiling carry- 
ing buck a devoted woman as “a help meet for 
him” amidst tlie dangers aud solitudes of tlie 
life before liiin. 

It was towards the close of 1821, when he 
again set foot on New' ISoutli Wales. Christianity 
had made encouraging progress during his ab- 
scuce, and the changes perc(*}itible in commu- 
nities us well as indiviiluals gave evidence in 
favour of its genial sway. Anxious to avoid 
delay in carrying out his designs, ho at once 
sought an inti'rvicw' with Mr. Marsdeu, tlie 
senior chajilain, on tho subject of his mission lo 
New Zealand. That gentleman gave him letters 
of introduction to several of tho chiefs, and 
promised him all tho help in his power. At 
this time, however, a fearful war was desolating 
the island; ’Ilongi, a chief who had recently 
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visited England, and whom ISlr. Leigh had tlicre 
endeavoured to propitiate, had signalized his 
return to his native shores by deeds of savage 
ferocity, that sliov\cd how little permanent attrac- 
tion there w'as ibr him in the arts and habits of 
civilised life, ’’rhc sight of European greatness 
had inflamcul his ambition, without enlarging tlie 
circle of his thoughts. AYlien at ISydney, on his 
way home, he met Hinaki, another chief, w^hose 
tribe had put to death oiKi of his people during 
liis absence ; and lit* avow'ed on the spot his inten- 
tion to avenge this act. The two sailed in the 
same vessel, and on landing hurric'd to their 
respective territorii's — ’llongi to fulfil his threat, 
the other to dofeiid himself. In the battle that 
ensu(}d, tht' former triumphed ; on perceiving 
his enemy fall mortally v oiinded, he rushed for- 
ward, and plunging his weapon into the throat 
of his opponent, caught the blood in his hands 
as it stniamed forth, and drank as much of the 
warm fluid as they would hold ! Such is human 
nature when uninfluenced by tlie gospel. One 
thousand warriors ere slain in the flght; and 
three hundred of the dc'ad w(‘re roasted and eaten 
on the field by the victors, hhom the mere 
details of tia* struggle' we turn \\ ith disgust ; yet 
tlieseworo the jx'ojehj wlioin JMr. Leigh lioped 
to cvangc'li/.e and suhdiu' by the preaching of 
the cross. When ’llongi was expostulated with 
respecting the atrocities ofvvhie'h he had bocu 
guilty, his reply vas, “ AVkj inust observe the 
customs of our country : the blood of Ilinaki 
was sweet.” Customs so degraded and appetites 
so fierce might seem to defy all spiritual iuflu- 
(mees, and to mark out him who thought to 
destroy them as a fanatical and romantic dreamer. 
Eut the gospel is “the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believctli;” it goes down 
into the lowest d('pths of humanity, into “the 
horrible pit,” raises man to tlm dignity of Ids 
nature, and crowns him w ilh the glory of his God. 

The postponcmei.it of the mission, under these 
circumstances, was deenu'd by many a matter 
not of prudence but necessity ; yet the fearful 
tidings of bloodshed and di'atli that were wafti'd 
across the water could not intimidate Mr. Leigh. 
Ho remained unmoved, eagi’r only to unfurl the 
banner of the Prince of Peace among tlie con- 
tending tribes. Tlie opportunity at length 
arrived ; all the preparations being completed, lie 
bade adieu to New South Wales, and with bis 
wife entered the Bay of Islands, on the 22ud of 
Eebruary, 1822. Prom his friends of the Clnirch 
Missionary Society he received a cordial recep- 
tion ; and the natives wdio had previously known 
him hastened to welcome him, which they did by 
rubbing noses, and shedding a profusion of tours, 
so many saluting him in succession that the skin 
was entirely rubbed from the point of bis nose. 

The same day, enquiring whether some asses 
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sent from New South W ales had arrived, he w as 
informed that they had been carried off by the 
natives. “ Indeed!” said Mr. Leigh, “ by what 
natives ?” “ By those with whom you have just 
been conversing.” “ Then let them be called,” 
suggested the missionary. Accordingly the 
savages were summoned, and Mr. Leigh asked 
them why they took the asses, and what they 
had done with them. They answered that the 
“great pigs” having gone upon their tabooed 
land, where the dead lay, they had tied their 
legs, put them on board a canoe, and landed 
them upon a desolate island. “But,” said Mr. 
Leigh, “ they did not know that tho land was 
tabooed^ being strangers in the country.” “If 
they did not,” was the shrewd reply, “ the white 
men did; and they should have lalten care of 
them.” Ilowcvi'r, the large pigs, as they called 
them, were brought back in good condition, and 
eventually restored. 

The Bucci'sscs of the first Christian settlers had 
been counteracted and blighted by the return 
of ’Hongi, whose di'spcrai,e spirit threatened to 
sweep the land likealuirricaiic, till not a blossom 
remained that promised fruit. Canoes now 
daily passed to and irom the scenes of war, and 
not unfreqm'iitly llie head of a conquered enemy 
might be observed, ]> laced conspicuously as a 
trophy at the stern or prow. ’Hongi experiencing 
difliciilty ill proeiiring muskets and powder, and 
suspecting tliat the inU'rfen'iieo of the mission- 
aries was llie cause, slimmed tliem, and became 
irritated and reserved ; and liis people, sharing 
in the feelijig, treated them with inditference or 
contempt. Mr. Li'igh al li'iiglli ibnnd it neces- 
sary to appeal direilly to him for protection 
from wanton injuries. In the course of this in- 
terview', the chief said : “]\lr. Leigh, I have a 
grateful recollection of your kindness to me, 
when I was in your country : I will not suffer a 
hand to touch you: ’ILongi has said it. You 
arc making preparations, I suppose, for com- 
mi'nciiig your mission amongst the tribes at the 
Iliver Thames and IBercury Bay. I would advise 
you to go to Ilo-do-do, where my sister resides, 
and where you will obtain protection. I intend 
to sweep those people from the cartli. And, to 
be plain with you, since you stand in the W'ay of 
our obtaining muski'ts and powder, we New 
Zealanders hate both your worship and your 
God. In our very hearts wo hate them. They 
arc not like ours. only w orship in sacred 
places, w'here no food has been either cooked or 
eaten. You worship anywhere! Our very chil- 
dren hate your w^orship : they have to turn round 
so many times ” (alluding to their being required 
to kneel at prayer) “it is ^uite burdensome 
to them.” Then checking himself, be added, 
“ When we have seen more of tho Europeans, 
we may, perhaps, change our opinion.” 
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The expeditiou against the Mercury Bay 
tribes was promptly undertaken. A thousand 
fighting men set out to commence hostilities, 
and two thousand more prepared to follow. 
Before leaving, ’Hongi and a detachment of his 
warriors applied to the missionary for the loan of 
liis boat. After consultation it was resolved to 
let them have it. “We cannot work it,” said 
they, “without the large oars.” “Then you 
shall have the large oars.” But not satisfied 
with this, one of them demanded in a very 
peremptory tone, the use of the little oars. To 
this Mr. Leigh objected ; he saw tliat he must 
teach them how saered he considered the rights 
of property, and that he must clieck a rapa- 
city which would soon have stripped liim of all 
he possessed. The w'arrior, wdth the ferocity of 
a savage, renewed the demand ; at the same time 
elevating and balancing his spear, he gave thi* 
missionary to undor^taud that he must either 
give them up or defend himself. Throwing 
open his breast, and advancing with a firm stc']) 
towards the point of the spear, Mr. Leigh ex- 
claimed, “ I will receive your spear, Imt 1 will 
not surrender the little oars !” At this moment 
’Hongi, w’ho was talking w'ith a third party, 
turned quickly round, and enquired into tlie 
cause of the altercation. On being informed of 
the facts, he rebuked the angiy w'arrior : 
“ What do you mean ? You arc luireasonable. 
The teacher has given you his boat and his 
great oars. What would you have ? You have 
grieved me! Plee into the woods and uever 
again look upon the face of ’Hongi.” 

The w’lir continued to rage for five years, but 
by the mysterious hand of Providence was 
overniled for the spread of tlie truth. I’risoners 
were brought from various parts to the only 
spot where Christianity was known ; under its 
infiuence rugged characters were soft(‘iied ; and 
when these slaves were liberated and sent back 
to their homes, they created a desire for spiritual 
instruction in regions where missionaries had 
never been. As an instance w'e may add that 
messengt3r8 are known to have come a distance 
of five hundred miles to solicit teachers. 

Meanwhile, frequent excursions were made 
along the coast to ascertain the temper of the 
natives, and the most eligible site for a perma- 
nent residence. Learning that there were 
several populous villages situated near the 
harbour of Wangari — the scene of the massacre 
of the crew of the ship “ Boyd” — that might be 
visited without great personal risk, Mr. Leigh 
hired a boat, and, with five natives, set out to 
examine that part of the country. A storm 
came on, the wind bore them out to sea, and 
the strength of the current so intimidated the 
boatmen that they lay down in despondency, 
and left the missionary to manage the sails. At 


midnight, the moon breaking through the clouds, 
showed them that they were again near land ; 
it was the harbour of Wangari itself, and they 
were compelled by stress of w^cather to enter, 
and seek assistance from the sanguinary tribes 
that peopled its shores. The firing of a musket, 
to announce the arrival of strangers, brought 
the savages dowm to the beach in arms, ready to 
avenge themselves on the invader of their 
slumbers, and, as they expected, of their terri- 
tory. Mr. Leigh begged an interview of the 
chief, told tluj story of his voyage, and succeeded 
in securing the slieltcT of a lint for the night. 
He crept into it, followed by bis five natives, 
lifted bis heart in. prayer to God, sat down in a 
corner, and fell asleep. In a short time, how- 
ever, ho w'as aroused by his people pulling his 
legs. They were all a\vak(.‘, and lay quaking 
W'ith fear; while the elainour outside was tre- 
mendous. “ Do ^ on hear,” said one of the mi‘n, 
“ they are quari’elling about the time for roast- 
ing and eating us to-morrow'.” Mr. Leigh was so 
exhausted that be lelt quite iiidillerent to cither 
life or ilealh, and merely replied, “ They cannot 
touch us without the ’])ermission of the white 
man’s God ; and I am sure lu* has not, as yet, 
consented to our being either killed or eaten : 
lie still and sleep.” He lumself slept till eight 
o’clock next morning. At that hour he rose 
and breakfasted. He then read the scriptures 
and pray(‘d in the open air, while Burrounded by 
one hundred and fifty savages, who presented a 
wild aspect, and seemed bent upon niischicf. 
Appearances indicated that it was their inten- 
tion to attack him as soon as he attempted to 
unmoor his boat, llis men were st'cretly in- 
structed to get the boat near the shore, and 
pull quickly when he should give the signal. 
The villagers soon gathered round liim, and 
from their fierce tumultuous conduct renewed 
his suspicions of soiiu* impending catastrophe. 
Immediately on his taking leave of them, and 
moving towards the beach, they closed about 
him, brandishing their clubs, poising their 
spears, and uttering the most discordant and 
unearthly yells. The chief looked carelessly on, 
and declined to interfere. Believing the crisis 
to have arrived, Mr. Leigh, whoso sclf-posscs- 
sion had never forsaken him, cried out, “Stand 
back ; I have fish-hooks.” Taking from his 
pocket a handful of fish-hooks, he threw them 
over their heads. They were taken by surprise, 
and while they turned round to scramble for 
them, he ran to the beach, and succeeded in 
getting into the boat. They soon cleared the 
harbour, and a gentle breeze bore them safely 
away for the Bay of Islands. Among these very 
men who thus threatened his life, Mr. Leigh, as 
we shall see, was afterwards successful in 
establishing a mission. 




Fott nearly a week, the weather was ao ahoweiy 
that the little girls were kept almost entirely 
within doors. Marion had worked diligently 
at every spare moment, and felt rejoiced at the reault 
of her industry, when, on the i^atnrday afternoon, 
she completed her third net, and was able to bring 
them all to her mamma for a])proval. As they were 
really very well dono, Mrs. I)ouglaa bestowed with 
pleasure the praise which she deserved. As Marion 
])lacod her working mati'rials in the clo.sot, .she thought 
with much aelf-gmtulation, “ I li.ivc made three nets in 
fno (lays, T need not work so very hard, I am sure I am 
safe ikjw; but 1 don’t Ijelleve rJraoo will Iluish if sbe w’orks 
ever so diligently, her aecoiul net is not done yet, though 
she has worked more than I have.” Uut the race is not 
always to the swift. Grace and Maiioii were both to bo 
])nt to the test, and Marion having no strength but her 
own in wdiich to resist tom]itation, slie soon learnt that it 
W'as indeed jicrfoct w'eakno.s.‘<. 

The following Mond-ty morning, a.'? th(‘ sisters returned 
from their early walk, th'^y were surpiiseil to see a little 
]»ony carriage drive rapid Iv np to the garden gate and 
stop; a gentleman alighted and rang the bell. 

“ it is Uuele Ormond, 1 am sure it is,” cried Marion, 
joj fully. “Oh, Gnice, make haste.” 

'I’liey both ran as fast .i.s they couhl, and when th(*y 
re.ached the bouse, they fotnid it w.is indeed their unele, 
and rushing up to him, tin y w’l'leomod him with all 
their might. Mr. Ormond was very fond of hi.s little 
ni(5ecs ; ho kissed them kindly, then taking from his 
])oeket two beautiful books which lie Imd bought for 
them ill London, ho gave one to each. They wctc over- 
joyed by this proof of his kind remembr.iuce, and kis.sod 
and thanked liim again and again, till reminded by their 
mamma that tiieir rmclo had not breakfa.stcd, and was 
]>erhaps tired after his long drive. On this they (joietly 
left the room. Grace carefully put her treasure in a 
place of safety, and then sat down to her work, but 
Idarion stood turning over the leavc.s and gl.ancing at the 
pictures, till her eye w’as eaught by some remarkably en- 
tertaining looking story, tier netting was from that 
luoment forgotten, and her attention completely fixed 
upon her book, till suddenly startled by bc;iring ber 
mamma calling them to come dowm immediately. They 
both mn down staira into the jiarlour “ Come, my little 
girls,” said Uncle Ormond, kindly, “ mamma h:is given 
you a holiday. I wonder who w'ould like a ride on Fairy 
to Hazel Copse, this fine morning. We will take our dinner 
wdth us, and can return in the cool of the evening.” 

A day spent in the W’oods ! a ride on Fairy ! the gentlest, 
lu'ettiest, little pony they Inwl ever seonJ How much 
enjoyment was there in the very idea. 

“ Oh 1 how charming 1” cried Marion; “how kind you 
were to think of it, uncle; are ws to go directly ?” 

“ Yes, my love, the sooner the better, before the sun 
grows too hot; how quickly can you got ready? ” 

“ Oh, in five nunut^,*' cried Morion, dancing from the 
room Poor Grace stood loo kin g very undecided. The 
seueine was one which she would have enjoyed above 


all others, but could sbe afford to lose a whole day? She 
worked so much slower than Marion that she was con- 
siderably behind-hand, and she knew that it was only by 
the most persevering industry that her task could be 
accomplished. For a moment she felt veiy much dis- 
appointed, but the recollection of the motive which had 
led her to undertake the work came to her aid, jind she 
prayed for strength to deny herself and to overcome 
Kcltishness, |The victory was gained, and the remem- 
brance that a w'hole day’s work would almost enable her 
to overtake Marion occurred to her mind, and nearly 
reconciled her to the sacrifice. Her mamma saw what 
was pas.sing in her thoughts, and resolved to let her 
decide for hemelf; but Uncle Ormond, knowing nothing 
of the matter, suddenly rose from his chair, ima perceiv- 
ing grace, who had been standing half concealed by^ the 
window curtain, exclaimed, “Why, Grace, you are not 
ready ; don’t you want to go iny little girl ? ” 

“ I thiuk, uncle, if you please — I think, I am afraid — ” 
said poor Grace, while the tears stood in her eyes, for she 
scarcely knew how to express herseK, so as to decline ber 
uncle’s kindncb.s without appearing ungrateful, 

“If you would rather stay at home to-day, my love,” 
said her mamm.x, “your uncle will I am sure excuse yon. 
Grace has a little secret occupation,” continued Mis. 
Douglas, turning to her brother, “ and her time is a good 
clc.al occupied just now; another day she w’ill be most 
happy to be your companion.” 

Grace looked gi'atofully at her mother, but Marion 
entering the room at that instant, she was prevented 
making any reply. “ Wliy, Grace,” exclaimed Marion, 
“you ai’e not ready; how tircRome, now we shall he kept 
waiting over so long.” “ No,” replied ber si.stcx', “ I am 
not going.” “ Not going,” echoed Marion, wdtli extromo 
surpri.se, “what new whim Ls tlii.s, Grace? Why we may 
not have such a treat ag.aia all the summer.” “ I know 
it,” replied Grace, turning away her head to conceal tlm 
te.ais she couhl not altogether repress; “but my work is 
far behind youm, .and I could not spare a whole day, or 
I shall not be able to finish it at all.” 

M.irion’s conscience reproached her ; she felt that s/ic 
could not have made such a sacrifice, but tried to pei- 
.suade herself it was unnecessaiy^ : “My work is nearly 
half dune,” she argued ; “ one day w’ill make no difference 
to me ; I cau work a little harder to recover lost time:” 
and she turned away from her sister and followed her 
mamma and uncle, who wore walking slowly across the 
lawn. Grace imi up-stall’s, and standing at the open 
window, she saw her uncle place Marion on Faiiy; her 
mamma stood .at the gate and watched them till they 
were out of sight; then Grace sat down to her work, and 
tried very hard to prevent the tears from falling, which 
almost blinded her. Presently Mrs. Douglas came into the 
room; she did not take any notice of Grace’s distress, but 
kissed her affectionately, praised her netting, and sitting 
down beside jher with her own needlework, talked so 
kindly and related so many interesting anecdotes which 
were new to Grace that slio soon forgot her disannoint- 
ment, and was quite surprised when thie dinner-bell rang, 
to find that the morning had passed so quickly. “ Look, 
mamma,** she exclaimed, “ hero is my third net neai’ly 
finished.” 

“ I congratulate you, my dear child; you have been 
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very iiiduBtri«iu«, aud deserve to be rewoi'ded with success ; 
1 rejoice to see that you can deny yourself a gratification 
for the sake of others ; you will never I’epent this sacri* 
fico, though it may seem hard to you now.” 

“Mamma,” Siud Groce, timidly, “ I asked God to help 
mu, and not to let me gi*ow tired of working for him, aud 
I think Ivo has, for I do not mind staying at home now.” 
Mrs. Douglas kissed her little daughter’s forehead. ‘^lam 
very glad, my love, that you know whore to seek for 
strength to enabl o you to overcome your own selfish nature. 
Every Chruti.ui child is a soldier of Jesus Christ, and 
ought to bo ready to deny himself any gratification that 
stands in the way of the duties which he i.s called to per- 
form. We must often bo prepared to give up pleasm*os 
which seem very harmless, but ^\ c must remember who 
ordera evei’ythiug for us, and then we shall not murmur 
at being called to deny ourselves.” 

“Yes, mamma,” said Grace, as she folded her netting 
and put it away, “if God helps us to give up our own 
will, we shall find it pleasant to show our lovo to Josu.s 
Christ by denying ourselves some little enjoyment for 
the sake of doing good to liLs peoijle. I so often think of 
those beautiful words: ^luiusmuch as ye have dono it 
unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me,’ and then I think I can give up anything.” 

“ Indeed, ruy love,” replied Mrs. Douglas, as she took 
her child’s hand and led her frcjm the room, “ whon wo 
reflect how great is the honour which the Saviour put.s 
upon wH, in jicrmittiug us to do anything for him, aud 
remember his own gi’acious assurance that he marks, 
and will one day own and rewai’d, every act of love, bow'* 
ever trifling, we ought to feel amply repaid for every 
little self-denying sacrifice wc may bo called to make.” 

And Grace did fed it to be a suflicieut rocomj)cucc; the 
sweet consciousness that site h.i<l done her duty, and 
possessed tho approval of her God and .Saviour, wjw 
enough to give peace to her miud ; aud though deprived 
of a pleasure, the greatest pcrhap.s winch she could havo 
enjoyed, she W'.ia happier than ]\Ianon. She did not envy 
her si.ster, neither did she exult over her; she felt that 
what Marion had said w’aa very true, tliat us she could 
work so quickly, she would soon be able to make ui> for 
lost time, aud that it was only natural she should wish to 
enjoy a treat, which there did not seem any real reason 
that she should give up. Nor did Grace feel any discon- 
tent or regret when Marion returned in the evening full 
of the day’s p1ea.sure, saying, that she bad never eiijoyed 
herself so much before ; that she hofl spent tho afternoon 
at Hazel Copse Fai*m, aud that Uncle Orinoud had boon 
so kind, and had amused her with :i number of eutertaiu- 
iug stories as they came home. Grace listeueil with ns 
much interest as her sister could desire, and Marion waa 
quite surprised to see her look so animated aud pleased. 
She did not know the secret of Grace’s cheerfulness. 

Marion was so fatigued with tho day's exeuraion that 
she slept late ou the following moruing, and felt vexed 
to find that Grace had been some time at work. “ How 
very unkind,” she exclaimed, “not to e.dl me, when you 
knew I w’as so anxious to make up for lost time.” 

“ I did call you three times, dear," returned Grace 
gently, *‘and mamma said you must be tired, and 1 had 
tietter let you rest.” Marion did not reply, but she in- 
dulged in a sullen temper during the remainder of the day, 
which sadly marrtjd her own peace, and also hiuderod her 
in her work, in which her peevishuoss caused her to meet 
with several accidents, which so provoked her that she 
threw it aside witli great irritation, declaring that “ she 
would not touch it again that day.” Tlie fii-st novelty 
had passed away, and Marion had no motive suflTiciently 
strong to give her patience imder difficulties, and perse- 
verance to overcome them. She was soon weary in well 
doing, for the love of praise could not overcome the love 
of self, and Marion felt very strongly tempted to regret 
that she had undertaken tho work at all, and she deter- 


mined in her own mind, that though she must finish it, 
now it wos begun, sho would only do it when she felt 
inclined, but i\s to spending all tho beautiful suiruner 
days within docirs upon it, “ that was rather too much;” 
there would be very likely more raiuy weather, and then 
she should havo uoLbiug else to do. .So Marion ;u*gued; 
and, after tiio first week, she seemed almost to forget that 
she had any work of the kind to accomplish. Mrs. 
Douglas did not interfere; sho wished to leave both her 
children to act entirely without restraint, that she might 
have all ojtporluiiity of judging of their real dispositions. 

A fortniglit had p.us.sed away; Grace had worked dili- 
gently and untiriugl}', aud her l.abour of lovo was more 
than half comj)letod. One evening, as she av:w jiroparing 
to finish her work for tho day, and Marion sat at the open 
window, idly reading her last new book, Mrs. Douglas 
entered the room with a note in her hand, and a smile 
upon her face. ^Marion started up : “ Oh, mamma, 1 am 
sui'e you li.ive something pleasant to tell us. Who has 
w’l’ittcn to you’ — and is it about us?” 

“This note indeed concerns you,” replied her mother, 
“ but whether it will bo plciisaut or not you must decide. 
Uncle Ormond write.s to beg that 1 W'ill allow you 
both to spend teu days with him, as your Uncle and 
Aunt IIasl.iug.s are coming to visit him, and he wishes 
you to be acquainted with your cousin Geraldine.” 

“ Ob' niamm.M,” cried Marion, “ how delightful! and 
will you let u.s go’ ” 

“Yes,” replied her mothei’, “you have my free per- 
mission to accept or decline the invitation as you 
please. Wliut do M>u say, Grace'”’ 

“That I am \( iy mnelj obliged to niy ur.'lc, but that 
1 cannot acce}»t it now,” replietl the little girl steadily; 
“another w»ek will finish my work, but, until that is 
completed, I e:uiiiu{ leave home.” 

“Oh dear!” sighed Al.u’inri; “if I had only been 
more indu.striou.s, mine would have been done by this 
time, and now to tlimk of losing all this pleasure for the 
.sake of lim-.bing it. Li-t me see— there are fifteen more 
ilays <)f tho mouth ; J think T c<uilJ make the other nets 
ill a week--theie ale only five to do— don’t you think I 
might, mnimua’ ” 

“1 have notliing to do with it, ray dear; you must 
decide for your.seil, <jn]y m.ikc uj) your mind, as I must 
return an an.swer to-mght, that }our imtlo may know 
whether or not to smid the pony-eurriago for you at ton 
o’clock to-moirow morning.” 

Mariou wavered ami looked undecided; she could not 
entirely re.solvo to relimpiish the w'ork sho had so eagerly 
unclertakeu, but which now seemed ro burdensome when 
it interfered with her p]easure.s. At la.st, sho exclaimed: 
“I know what 1 will do, mamma; I will take my work 
with me. If Geraldine is good-natured, perhaps she will 
helj> mo; if not, 1 f.liall have soma time to do it myself — 
Isn’t th.'it a good jdaii, inainnia'if ” 

“1 have no tu give, my de;u’,” replied her 

mother; “ j'ou may return what answer you choose.” 

“ Then, if you please, mamma, I think I will go.” 

Veiy well, my dear, 1 will let your uucle know your 
doci-sion;” ami Mrs. Douglas left the room. 

Oh, Grace,” exclaimed Alarion, “how could you 
be 80 silly as to deprive } ourself of so much pleasure, 
for tho sake of finishing those stupid nets, tliat you 
could do ju.st as well w ben you came back ?” 

“ I am not losing any pleasure,” replied Grace, quietly, 
“for I could not enjoy anything with the idea that they 
were not finished.” 

Marion did not urge her sister ; slio rather liked tho 
idea of being the first to become acquainted with her 
cousin; and though her conscience reproached her 
selfislmess, she waa so little accustomed to listou to its 
warnings,' that she soon contrived to foigct them, by 
thinking of the pleasure which she promised herseli, 
though purchased at the sacrifice of duty. 



THE rBOOlQAI. AVASTrao HTS SCBSTAKCE WITH RIOTOUS Ln'IJ 


THE PKODIGAL SON. 

III. — WASTE. 

Accoeding to wliat we have said ’ already, the 
reader is to regard the son as leaving home 
^furnished with all that was requisite for a lux- 
urious journey. Im^nation, by the help of 
what wo know of oriental customs, easily pic- 
tures the scene. EorthwitU there appear issuing 
from the gateway of the parent’s dwelling, 
camels and horses, laden v^uth such stores of 
treasure and money as the son had gathered 
together out of the “ portion of goods” which 
tell to him Servants are there attending uu6n 
To. Y3. -'Pcntreiripn Srpteviikr 20, 1P5P 


the youth ; but oue figure, above all others, ex- 
cites our interest — that of the father, commend- 
ing the son to the God of Jacob, and, with a falter- 
ing voice, adding words of wamiiig and counsel, 
for he augurs nought but sorrow from this early 
choice, this self-willed course. Eastern cos- 
tumes and objects then melt away, and parental 
anxiety on the one hand, and youthful levity 
and rashness on the other, occupy our thoughts, 
as we often witness or hear of them in the 
present day ; for the description of the parable 
IS unchanpfeably true to nattire. Ever are there 
parents bidding adieu to children, going out into 
the world for the first time f that eventful going 

Prut Okk Pi nitt 
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out ; ever are there the aged and thoughtful 
offermg prayers aii4 sliedmng tears foii: the • 
young. Pffcan ere tie ypui^ heedless of those 
tears, an4 pafheps even smiUng at those pray- 
ers. 

The voluntariness of tho son in the deter- 
mination he forms is very striking. Nothing 
forced him to it. The act was spontaneous. He 
was not forced, perhaps not persuaded, to do 
what he did. Ail certainly came of his own 
will. The spiritual fact here indicated is very 
obvious. The sinner in the course he pursues in 
the world is entirely free. There is no compul- 
sion whatever in his case. In his choice of evil 
he is his own master. If he says he cannot 
help it ; if he lays the blame on circumstances, 
or on destiny, or on God, he hears a voice 
within —the voice of his own conscience — giving 
the lie to any arra^ment of liis condition, any 
aspersion on his IkUcr. 

It is said of the prodigal, that he “ wasted his 
substance in riotous living.” This suggests tho 
idea of profligacy, in the lowest sense of the 
term. A later expression in the narrative — 
“devoured thy living with harlots” — deepens 
our id#g gt profligacy. He ran a course of 
dissip(iti^, such as was not unusual in those 
days, of which §hondant illustrations may 
be gathered from ancient literature. Any one 
who hss read gbout Antioch, or Cyprus, pf 
Corint^ or Baig, in the first century, can ees||^ 
form a i|ption of the dissolute life of such a 
young pawn W the parable describes. Many 
young persons still tregd in the footsteps of ^ ’ 
flag^t pleasupe-takpr. In spitp pt 
Clmstignlty. has done |hr omr country, gnd 
is immense, tbpre gsf forms of viejpua indul- 
gence in our metropolis, and other girpat cities, 
vie with 1m enormous immmrslities of 
. and ]^msn times- Young wrote a 

,, esUed, Centaur ^t J’abulous,” in 

whieh be showed thst infidelity and vice so de- 
grade humsn native as to make their victims, 
the very counterpart of those imaginary mon- 
sters, depicted by poets and painters with tlie 
head of a man on the shoulders of an animal j 
humanity being carried away by bestiality. It 
is very 1^0 the moral centaur is no fable, 
pud the ^^ies, so numerous eighteen hundred 
years ago, is not yet extinct. N umbers of them 
may be found stabled in the dens of London 
and elsewhere. Of Nebuchadnezzar it is paid, 
“ Let his portion be with the beasts in the grass 
of the earth, let his heart be changed from man’s, 
and let a least's heart be given him.” A king 
dethroned, degraded, transmuted, and with a 
Ijea^'s heart j his hairs like eagle’s feathers, and bis 
naUs like bird’s claws, and his body wet with 
^he dews of heaven, as with the cattle he feeds 
on grass. That picture by the prophet, while it 


tells of humbled pride, is a symbolic representa- 
tion of many a wretched social outcast, Yes^ 
and of many a gay fashionable worldling, npt a 
social, yet a morS outcast — fallen from the sphere 
of true liumanity. Perhaps lie is caressed and 
courted, llatlored for his follies, and worshipped 
for his wit. But for aU that he has imder the 
man’s heiid but a beast’s heart. 

Yet let not the idea of a waste of goods be 
confined to wliat is generally understood by 
“riotous living.” There are otlier wasters be- 
sides the riotous — other wasters hdsides siich 
men as Villiers of Buckingham mentioned in 
our former paper. In the present day especially, 
wastefulness is hut too prevalent among ali 
ranks, in the administration of domestic eco- 
nomy. Tlic rich on a large scale are imitated by 
the poor on a small one. The extravagant 
aristocrat outnms his income, and the extrava- 
gant artisan does the same. The former con- 
tracts debts he can never pay; so does the 
latter. In a pecuniiiry point of view, there may 
be an immense difference, but in a moral point 
of view none at ali. The fradesman suffers 
through the recklessness of hi# pustomers ; and 
he repeats the oflence himsp)f upon his fripily 
and dependents. The master and mistress set 
the example in the dazzling circles offashipnable 
life; the servants follow it and augmept the 
locial evil in their humblei? positiop, to their 
Bupprior’a deiripjpnt aptj tlieir owp disgrace. 
A want of moral principle lies at the bottom of 
it all. There is no proper sppse of pcTSonal 
responsibility. It is forgqften ibpt to indulge 
ourselves to the injury of othevg, is to commit a 
crime against society, a sin ^gaipst God. 

Beyond all this, so far as apytlpng is devoted 
to purposes inferior to those for which it is pro- 

S and naturally designed, it is wasted. W(‘ 
^ of wastiug on trifles, as well as wasting on 
vices. Wo of wasting pp ourselves, as 

well as wastipg on others. Keligion teaches us 
that the glory Qf Glod, ip connectipu with our 
own and others’ welfare, is the proper end of 
human existence — that it is to ho the point of all 
our aims, the goal of all our efforts. Now to 
spend improperly, taking our endowments in 
that narrow sense, without any reference what- 
ever to what is moral, spiritual, and divine, is to 
waste — it is to spend on trifles, whether they be 
connected with our neighbours or contLnea to 
ourselves. The miser, he it remembered, is a 
waster in his way, as well as the elegant spend- ' 
thrift. What God gives him is meant for good 
and glorious uses, while he devotes it to a most 
ignoble and disgraceful use. He makes it the 
senseless idol of his worship, and thereby de- 
bases it, for all that dishonours God becomes 
debased itself. Created thii^ h^vo no glory 
but by reflection, and the reflection to be glo- 
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rious must be of light from heaven. The mortal ] 
\rho stores away his gol^ in chests, and steals 
momentary joys from looking at his coffers, is 
nearer allied to the mortal who expends all his 
resources, on his house, his furniture, and his 
establishment, than many imagine. Elwes, 
starving himself with thousands in his possession, 
and Beckford lavishing thousands on Fonthill 
Abbey, are not so much moral contrasts, as 
moral varieties of the general order of wasters — 
men devoting to base or vain ends what God 
meant for the noblest. 

And other goods there are, as seen before, 
liesides the material ; indeed the*, inaterial are 
tlie lowest. There are intclh'ctual goods ; there 
are gifts of genius and skill, imagination, reason, 
and eloquence ; and the use of these is to be 
estimated according to the same rule as the use 
of wealth. Are they devoted to moral and 
divine ends — to the benelit of man and the 
service of God ? The person who employs his 
talents in advocating inticlelity, or casting a slur 
on religion, or confounding moral distinctions, 
or reducing what is spiritually beautiful to con- 
tempt or ridicule, or covering vice with a gaudy 
garment, or silvering over dishonesty, so as to 
hide the base metal, is not the only wastem of 
mtellect. The person who does no great harm, 
but simply does no good, is so ; the man who 
never realizes his responsibility is so ; the man 
who never regards himself as a st'rvatit of God 
13 so ; the man who has no faith in the invisible 
and ci.ernal is so ; the man who never prays is 
so ; the man who never studies Ins Bible is so. 
All these are wasters. Of intellectual waste, 
such men as the unhappy Lord Byron, and 
later and lo^^er still, Theodore Hook, are con- 
s[»icuou8 and striking examples ; but they only 
stand at the. head of a class, including numbers 
of inferior minds, all alike in this respect, that 
they divert their powers from the highest objects 
-—that they care not for the spiritual welfare 
ot themselves or their fellowmeii — that God is 
not in all their thoughts. 

There is yet auother kind of waste — the uaste 
of what may bo called spiritual goods — the waste 
oi holy counsels, heavenly wisdom, the revela- 
tion of God, the privileges of Christianity, and 
the offers of mercy through Jesus Christ. How 
are sabbaths wasted, and sermons wasted, and 
serious impressions wasted ! What stores of 
spiritual wealth, or what nught be turned into 
^ such, are habitually wasted by multitudes. 

Tho evil of all this waste is shown and re- 
hiiked. Society in the aggregate is economical. 
‘ Gather up the fragments that nothing be lost” 
18 the motto of tho mercantile and trading world ; 
and wonderful is it to notice that not only is 
everything which is deemed at all precious put 
to some useful purpose, temporally considered, 


but even tho relics and tho refuse of what w'ould 
he regarded by some as worthless at the best, 
being collected and brought together, are put 
into tho huge mysterious laboratory of our 
economical operations, and then they come out 
in some form, humble perhaps, but yet conducive 
to human convenience and comfort. Social 
economy rebukes individual waste. This saving 
in small things condemns I’ecklesancss in great 
things. The w'hole commercial community 
combining to take care of trifles reads a loud 
lesson to the many, many individuals throwing 
away what is most precious. Tho very same 
persons arc thus economical and wasteful by 
turns. They unite to preserve tlie meanc'st of 
material things, odds and ends, scraps and 
remains, w'hile each is also employed in fritter- 
ing away the means of salvation, or in delibe- 
rately destroying his own soul. 

The works of God in nature are economical, 
loo. There is no w'ast(5 in his rich universe. 
The deeper one looks, the more one sees that 
with all the affluence of creation, tlu'ro is com- 
bined a strict economy. “ In all the w^orks of 
the Divine Artist around us,” observes Dr. 
Brew'stcr, “ in all the law’s of matter and of 
motion, in the Iramc of man and of animals, of 
plants and of inorganic nature, the <;c(ytiomy of 
power is universally disjdayed. Nothing is made 
in vain ; nothing by a complex process wdiich can 
bo made by a simple one; and it has often 
been remarked by the most diligent students 
)f tho living w’ovld, that the inliiiite wisdom of 
the Creator is more strikingly displayed in the 
ecohomy than in the manifestation of power.” 
And we may add, that everything in nature has 
its use, and a good use, and to that use it is in- 
variably put by Him who made it. Ho throws 
nothing aside, W’astes nothing, undervalues 
nothing. All combine to yield profit and ad- 
vantage. It is a whole, full of beauty and 
praise. Tho rich and Almighty Creator takes 
care of everything, even the meanest ; while 
many a poor but prodigal creature wastes every- 
thing, especially the richest. Oh, w hat a pierc- 
ing rebuke comes home to tin; heart of the 
prodigal as he looks round on God’s universe. 
God, the Maker, destroys nothing which he has 
made ; man, the receiver, destroys what he has 
received, even his own most pn^cious soul. 
Conscience echoes the condemnation by nature, 
and the Bible comes in to confirm and give 
emphasis to both. 

The prodigal “ took his journey into a pae 
country, and there wasti'd hia substance.” 
There is something so affecting and instructive 
iu that allusion, that \vc cannot pass it over. 
In reference to tho jirodigal in the. narrative, it 
betokens alienation from his fatiieir — a wish to 
get away as far as possible from his control and 

2 Q 2 
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influence — a desire to set up in a state of perfect 
independence. The more distant he could be 
from the scenes of his childhood, he imagined 
the better. He longed for a perfect contrast to 
liis early and intended condition — a complete 
freedom from all check and control. In re- 
ference to the spiritual conduct of mankind, the 
allusion to the journey into if far country re- 
minds us of the apostasy of the human heart 
from its Creator and Lord: it illustrates that 
awful statement by the apostle Paul, “The 
carnal mind is enmity against God that 
not a god of one’s own imagination, such a god 
may be worshipped and honoured, but the true 
God, the God of the Bible ; against Him there is 
enmity; “for it” — the carnal mind — “is not 
subject to the law of God.” It does nothing 
because of the law of God ; it deliberately opjm.ses 
much which that law includes. Often it yields 
not outer service — never inward love. AV’'(‘re 
the law jucrcly an internal restraint, it might be 
yielded to by an inimical lu^art on prudential 
principles. But the law a])peals to man’s stud 
at once, and will accept no protended obedienct*. 
How true then is it that not only “ the carnal 
mind is not subject to the law of God,” but 
also what follows, “ neither indeed can he.^* 

The ingratitude and the folly of this choice 
of a far country, in preference to the father’s 
house, arc far greater and more monstrous in 
the spiritual case of men at large, than in the 
domestic case of the youth in the parable, 
because no filial relationship is fully parallel to 
the divine oin* — no obligation of son to sire is 
equal to that of man to God — no dependence of 
, boy on his father is lik(‘ the dependence of u 
creature on his Creator. Tho narrative here 
conveys not its adequate moral, unless wc very 
carefully and deeply considiw all this difference. 

There is another consiilcration suggested by 
tho parable also brought out oidy as we remem- 
ber the difference between what is human and 
what is divine. The being in a far country did 
not necessarily inAolve the son’s wasting his 
substance. He might have gone away from his 
fatlier’s house, and yet saved the goods he took 
with him. But t he being in a far country, away 
from God ; the separation of the soul from the j 
adorable Creator ; the wilful choice of a condi- 
tion distant from his sight, worship, and service ; 
that, of moral necessity, implies a waste of what 
he bestows, and that for the reason already ap- 
parent. To devote Go<l’s gifts to lower ends 
than his honour and glory is to waste them. 
Whatever use we may make of our faculties, 
possessions, or privileges, if we do not take his 
claims into account, if we separate ourselves 
from him, that use sinks down into real waste- 
fulness. Being in a far country as to God, we 
must misspinid our substance, for tlicre wo cannot 


spend it in his service. Only in his worship, 
in obedience to his will, in communion with hia 
Spirit, in habits of daily intercourse with him, 
can we answer life’s ends, can we make life a 
beautiful and honoured and blessed thing. 
Away from God we must waste his bounty. 


THE LITTLENESS AND GREATNESS OF 
1 OUR 

OuB earth is a little world. In bulk it is little 
as compared witli some of its neighbours. Even 
the same planetary system contains one world a 
hundred times, and another three hundred times 
as large ; while if suns be peopled worlds, there 
are suns hundreilsof llioiisands of times as large. 
And there are races of intdligenee and capacity 
far beyond our own — races both fallen and uu- 
falltm, to M'hicli our highest genius may seem a 
curious simplicity, and oiir vastest information 
an interesting ignorance, even as wo may smile 
! at tlic wit and knowledge of the Esquimaux. 
I But this is tho little world, and ours the lowly 
I race, which God selected as tho scene and the 
j subject of tho most amazing interposition. Like 
I its own Bethlehem Ephrntali, little among thou- 
sands of worlds ; like its own Patmos, a point 
' in tlie ocean of existence, our earth already 
stands alone in the universe, and will stand forth 
1 in the annals of eternity, illustrious for its fact 
! without a parallel. Tt is the world on which the 
j niyat(‘rv of rt‘demption was transacted. It is 
the world into which Christ came. And though 
j lower than the angels, ours is the race which 
j Jehovah has crowned with one peerless glory, 
one unequalled lionour. It is tlie race which 
God has visited. Oars is tho flesh which incar- 
nate Deity w’ore, and ours is the race for w hose 
siinu'rs tlie Son of God ])ourcd forth a ransom ii 
his blood. Tliis is the event which over our 
small ])lanet sheds a solemn interest, and draws 
toward it the wmndering gaze of other worlds. 
And just as in traversing the deep, w hen tliere 
ris(’H oil the view some spot of awful interest or 
affecting memory, you slack tho sail and passeiv 
gers strain the eye and look on in silent re- 
viTenee ; so, in their journeys through immen- 
sity, the flight of the highest intelligences falters 
into wonder and delay as they near this little 
globe. Tliere is something in it which makes 
them feel like Moses at Horeb, “Let me draw near 
and see this great sight ” — a marvel and a mys- 
tery bore which angels desire to look into. It is 
a little world, but it is the world where God w'as 
manifest in flesh. And though there may be 
spots round which the interest gathers in most 
touching intensity; though it. may be possible 
to visit tho very land whose acres were trod by 
“ tliose blessed loet which our offences nailed to 
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the accursed tree though you might like to i 
look on David’s town where the advent took | 
place, and on the hills of Galilee where his ser- 
mons were preached, and on the limpid Genue- 
sareth which once kissed liis buoyant sandals, 
and on that Jerusalem w'hich he loved and pitied, 
and where he died, and that Olivet from w'hose 
gentle slopes the Prince of Peace ascended, 1 
own that with me it is not so much Jerusalem 
Palestine as earth, earth herself. Since it 
received the visit of the Son of God, in the eye 
of the universe the entire globe is a holy land ; 
.‘lud such let it ever be to me. So wicked and 
sin-taiiitod that it must pass through the fire 
ere all be ended, it is withal so consecrated and 
so dear to heaven that it must not be destroyed ; 
but a new earth, with righteousness dwelling in 
it, shall perpetuate to distant ages its own 
amazing story. And though an ill ustrious author 
wrote, “ I have long lost all attachment to this 
world as a locality,”* I do not wish to share the 
feeling. I like it for its very littleness. I like 
to stand on its lonely remoteness, and look aloft 
to vaster and brighter orbs ; and when E con- 
sider the heavens, the moon, and the stars, then 
say I, “ What is man that thou shouldest visit 
him And, as in the voyage of the spheres, ] 
sail away in this, the little barque of man, it 
comes over me with melting sui'prisc and adoring 
astonishment that mine is the very world into 
which the Saviour came ; and as 1 further recall 
who that Saviour was — that for him to have 
become the highest seraph would have been an 
intinile descent, or to inhabit the hugest globe a 
strange captivity — instead of seeking to inflate 
this tiny ball into the mightiest sphere, or stilt 
up this feeble race to augelie stature, I see many 
a reason why, if an incarnation were at all to 
be, a little Avorld should bo the theatre, and a 
little race the object. 

Ecv. Jh\ Hamilton. 


THE MISSIONAKY IN THE WILDER- 
NESS. 

ArTKB the events narrated in the last part, an 
excursion was made to Ilo-do-do, the place 
recommended by ’Hongi; but it was found 
ineligible for a settlement. Several other 
portions of the island were also visited for the 
purposes of exploration, and the preaching of the 
gospel. By this time Mr. Leigh had so far 
mastered the native tongue as to be able to 
deliver a regular discourse. His first sermon 
related to the fourth commaudmeut, and iirged 
the reasonableness and necessity of dexoting 

Foster. 


a seventh day to the worship of the true God ; 
it was delivered in the fields where the people 
had gone to plant potatoes. “ 3Iind w’hat you 
do,” said the preacher in conclusion, “ for om* 
God made heaven and earth, and will pmiisli 
you if you break any of his commandments.” 
Instead of waiting to controvert his statements,, 
they threw down their implements of labour, 
and went home. As they were returning, they 
met the pri(‘st, who had come out to know his 
reason for sending the labourers away. Mr. 
Leigh gave him a summary of the ten command- 
ments. On alluding to the sixth, “ Thou shalt 
not kill,” the priest interrupted him, and point- 
ing to some bones that lay in a pile at a short 
distance, observed, with a sneer, “ Tliese are the 
! bones ot‘ a young woman whom I kilkd because 
I she displeasi'd me. I gave her body to my 
I friends, who baked and ate it: 1 also put up 
I that mat as a warning to others. There,” said 
I he, turning in another direction, “ ai’e the 
i bones of a young man whom 1 kilkd for stealing 
I potatoes.” 

I In the midst of this conversation a promiscuous 
, multitude of men and w’omen were seen running 
i toxvards the woods. Mr. Leigh heard that they 
I had taken a slave from a neighbouring village, 

■ and w’cre about to kill him in revenge for an old 
injury. He started off* at full speed to prevent 
! them, but, alas ! the deed w’as already done, and 
1 the crowd were dragging the lifeless body along 
I by the h'gs. They stopped, and the missionary 
j pressed through them to the centre just as a 
j tall, athletic savage had lifted his axe to cut the 
I corpse in two. Ho rushed upou the ruflBan, 
seized his arm, and so stayed the blow; but 
while he struggled xvith him, the natives carried 
off' the body, and it was cooked and devoured at 
no great distance. 

Erovidence appearing to shut up the way in 
every other direction, the brethren proposed 
another xdsit to the “man-eating tribes” — so 
called in special distinction by their owm country- 
men — at Wangaroa. Mr. Leigh gladly con- 
sented, and ill June, 1823, accompanied by 
several of his friends, he again entered its 
magnificent bay. The richly-w ooded hills that 
surrounded it, broken by lofty and fantastic 
rocks, and sparkling with cascades that foamed 
over the steeps and lost themselves among 
innumerable trees and shrubs, formed, with the 
overarching sky and blue sur^g sea, a scene 
worthy of the God of nature. There “ only man 
was vile.” The natives welcomed him as 
stepped from his boat, some of them recognising 
him as “ the white man who had given them 
fish-hooks.” Claiming the protection of the 
chief, George, Mr. Leigh and his heroic wife 
engaged to remain in the vicinity and attempt 
the establishment of a mission. A sit^ was 
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chosen, and, with the assistance of their com- 
anions, and the crew of the ship which had 
rought tliem from the Bay of Islands, a house 
was erected lor their slielter. A number of 
young trees was collectc'd, and cut into equal 
lengths; some of these were used as uprights, 
and others placed lengthwise, and bound firmly 
together with cordage made from tho native 
flax ; the roof was tliatclied w'ith grass and 
rushes, and calico supplied the place of glass for 
the windows. , 

While these things were being done, the 
natives gave frequent evidence of their old 
propensities, and were a great trouble. Mr. 
Ueigh and his wdfe, w ith tw'o of their friends, 
w’hose stay was to be but temporary, were at 
length left alone by the return of the vc'ssel in 
which they came. As they dwelt in that roiigli- 
built hut, which scarcely shielded them from 
wind and rain, the uncertainty that hung over 
the futui’e was only relieved by the promise, 
“ Lo, I am Avith you always, even unto the end 
of the Avorld.” 

Not only was their faith tested by the con- 
stant danger of a resid«m(;c among cannibals, but 
their patience was daily tried by petty an- 
noyances of every description. As all their 
food had to be coohed in thti open air, Mrs. 
Leigh Avas under the necessity of protecting 
herself from tJie effects of almost incessant rain 
by putting on her husband’s great coat and 
boots. During this jirocoss of cooking, the 
natives generally assembled, and cari’ied oft' 
everything AAithin reach. Never having seen , 
boiling water before, many of tliem plunged i 
their hands into the pot to steal the contents, | 
and on being scalded, hastily withdrew* them, 
exclaiming, “ Tho water has bitten our hands !” 
While Mr. Leigh drcs.scd their wounds Avith 
ointment, he endeuA oured to convince them that 
honesty Avas the best policy ; but at first Avith 
little effect, for they afterwards got sharp-pointed 
sticks which they thrust into the pot, and 
wielded with such dexterity as often to leaAc 
the mission family without a morsel for dinner. 

A month had passed aAvay, and daily trials and 
daily efforts were beginning to result in some 
palpable good, when tlio arrival of a AA*nr-pai*ty 
from the Bay of Islands thnwv tla^ Avhole village 
into consternation. Mr. Leigh, as it heeaine 
him, advanced as a peace-maker ; but a quarrel 
suddenly arising from some jealousy between the 
chiefs, a violent attack was made on the mission 
premises. The doots were quickly barricaded ; 
instant death appeared to threaten all Avithin. 
They knelt down, and commended their souls 
into the hands* of (lod; but, notwithstanding 
the fury of the assailants, the storm died away, 
and no personal injury was inflicted on any ono 
of them. The chiefs toAvards OA^ening had an 


interview, and after mutual explanations, re- 
nounced their hostile intentions. 

St. Paul worked as a tentmaker, and our 
modern apostles, though for different ends, have 
been called to exercise their mechanical skill. 
Mr. Leigh’s industry was variously taxed. The 
Avooden chimney of their new house giving Avay, 
some more substantial erection became necessary. 
The missionary carefully examined the soil, and 
finding a bed of clay, set to work and made some 
bricks. He then collected a number of cockle- 
shells, burnt them, and so got as much lime as 
he w'aiited ; and with a wooden trowel built up 
a solid structure that stood as a monument of 
Euro})ean ingenuity long after the hordes of 
’Jlongi had swTpt the country and reduced the 
adjacent buildings to ashes. Wlien their shoes 
AV(‘re worn off their feel, his inventive powers 
supj)lied them Avith others ; soap, salt, and 
candles Avere all manufactiu’ed as needed ; and 
indeed there AA*as no serious deficiency that his 
skill and energy did not rectify in time. These 
secular employments, however, were never 
allowed to interfere with religious duties. Meet- 
ings for devotion and exhortation were constantly 
h(‘ld ; and every eflbrt Avas diligently put forth 
to obtain an iufluenci*. over the native mind. 
Mrs. Leigh on her pari A\’as busily engaged in 
enlisting the sympathies of tho women around 
lier. She formed a small class for instruction of 
the daughters of stweral chiefs, into which one 
condition of admission Avas, that they sliould 
submit to be .Avashed Avitli soap and Avatcr! 
Mr. Leigh’s biographer has drawn an interest- 
ing picture of the first lesson in the art of 
scAving. 

“These young persons being seated, she 
cxhibitt‘d a small needle, and handed it round, 
that they might see and examine it. They 
exj)r(:ssed their surpi’ise at tho beauty of its 
polish, and the sharpness of one end, which “ bit 
them” as often as they touched it. Their 
astouisliment Avas increased Avhen they saw a 
thread put througli tho eye of the needle. They 
w^ero told that the artisan who made the needle 
had struck a hole iji tlu; end of it for the very 
purpose of receiving the thread. That so small 
a hole could bo made in iron exi‘eeded their 
belief, until, by taking hold of the thread at 
both ends, and moving the needle backwards and 
forwards, they had ocular demonstration of the 
fact. Tho needle being returned to Mrs. Leigh, 
she put a knot on the end of the thread, and 
began to sow a piece of calico. A needle ' 
then threaded and given to each, with a request 
that she would imitate Mrs. Leigh. Alter a few 
abortive attempts, they were all in confusion. 
One complained that the thread would not stay 
in tho cloth : another said, that she could not 
pull her needle through. The cause W'as soon 
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ascertained ; the one had not knotted the end of 
}ier thread ; while the other had tied her thread 
to the eye of the needle. It was necessary to 
show them where the knot was to be placed and 
how to make it.”* 

The prevalence of infanticide was an evil 
which Mrs. Leigh sought anxiously to check; 
but while the New Zealander regarded the 
custom of her country as the only law entitled 
to her homage, it was difficult to persuade her 
to abandon so general a crime. Observing that 
tlie native mothers were proud of seeing their 
children with any article of dress peculiar to the 
FakHia^ she employed her scholars to make 
several sets of bany dresses. AYith those dresses 
she clothed the infants in the families to which 
licr young people respc;ctively belonged. These 
little ones were carried from hut to hut, and 
excited much attention. She then desired that 
it might be generally known that any mother 
bringing her infant to the mission-house, not 
('arlier than a fortnight after its birth, would be 
presented with a similar dress. In a short time 
sc'vcral mothers arrived with their infants : 
placing thetn on the floor, they said, “ These are 
your childi^n, Mrs. Leigh ; you must dress them 
like the European people.” Mrs. Leigh would 
take the little creAtures and dress them oiu' by 
one, and returning them, would say, “What 
beautiful ollildren ! Seo that you take ^eat 
care of thoirt. J sliftll call sometimes and Sfcc 
how they get on.” It generally found that 
ii* a woman could be induced to keep her Ohild 
for twelvo or fourteen days, the strOngtli 0i 
maternal afiectioii sufficed to save it afterwards 
iVoin destructioji. “ In this way,” said Mrs. 
Leigh, “ at a small expense, and in a short time, 
we saved scores of lives.” 

The introduction of agriculture was attended 
with complet e success. When the first crop of 
grain sprung np, and the corn waved in the oar, 
the natives impatiently pulled it all up, expecting 
that the wheat, like the potato, would he found 
in clusters at the root; but their second ex- 
periment w as crowned with gladsome abundance, 
and made the missionary’s heart boat with 
prophetic hope as the chiefs of those cannibal 
tribes came laden w ith sheaves from tlie field of 
harvest. 

Christianity w^as triumphing gradually over 
the ignorance and savageism of New Zealand; 
the dawn of a new day was already rtisting on 
its mountains, and hands accustomed to slaughter 
and eyes that had gloated in blood, outstretched 
and wistfully were turned to the Light whose 
glory shall yet “lighten the GtJnfcUcs,” aifd 
make of earth a heaven. By the instrumentality 
of a few humble, unobtrusive agents, God was 
pi’cparing the way for most important changes, 


and raising from among wild and scattered tribes 
what now promises to be a great empire. The 
seed was being sown amid storm and cloud ; the 
plant, as it grew, appeared onop to be trodden 
into the dust ; but it rose again, id put forth 
fresh and vigorous life.* How ol^ does it 
seem in the struggles of truth that, like the com 
of wheat, it must die, or it “ ahideth alone,” as 
if “ the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that shaM 
foUowF were in some sort dimly reflected in the 
history of his gospel. 

Mr. Leigh’s labours were several times inter* 
rupted by the hostile advance of invading forces, 
and his services were required to prevent blood- 
shed. Eegardless of personal exertion, he toiled 
cheerfully on, in confident reliance on his 
Saviour God. But constant eflTort by day, and 
frequent exposure at night — for they had as yet 
no building to protect them properly in iu'- 
clcmcnt weathiir — induced a severe illness, that 
brought him to the gates of death. An empty 
wine-pipe, that had been packed with goods, was 
turned into a homely hospital for himj and 
there he lay — no medical attendant to interfere — 
the question of life or death pending bettveen the 
violence of the fetfer and the strength of his 
constitution. The disease had full sway, and 
then subsided ; buk it left a chronic pilment that 
subjected hiffi to ft^queht and acute suffering for 
twenty years afterwards. 

Just at this crisis a ship entered the hirbour, 
bringing Mf. Mbrsden with a roitdbrcelllffiit of 
missionaries. It Was a joyotis meetilltf, but the 
brethren were affectijd on observing the altera- 
tion in Mr. Leigh, and unanimously iu*ged his 
return with the vessel to Port Jackson for the 
recovery of his health. He reluctantly consented 
to go ; and a few weeks more found him again 
embarking on the deep. Scarcely had tho ship 
got under weigh before a gale arose, and drove 
it violently upon a sunken rock. She began to 
fill immediately. The boats wore manned. Mr. 
Marsden and Mr. and Mrs. Leigh got into 
one of them, and were landed amidst tho 
dashing surf upon the nearest island j the men 
then returned to the wreck, and aU betaking 
themselves to their oars, made again for New 
Zealand to obtain help. The island on which 
our trio were exposed proved to be desolate: 
they had no food, nq covering beyond the 
clothes they wore, and scarcely a drop of water 
to quench their thirst. But their faith failed 
not ; they sang a hymn, and commended them- 
selves to the care of their Esther in heaf^^. 
The shadow of tho great night, big with the 
tempest, the angry roar of the billows, and the 
howl of the wind, as it embraced them in its- 

♦ After Mr. Leigh’s departure, the( terrible ravages of 
’Hongi mads it uecessary to abandon the mission for a 
time. 


* Strachan’s Life of Rev. Samuel Leigh, p. 188 . 
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cold and withenne grasp, could not slaakc their 
trust in Him, or disturb their peace. Tlie next 
day a canoe, driven out of its course, ran to the 
island for shelter ; it chanced to be laden with 
potatoes, and liberally supplied the wants of 
these Christian exiles. But it could not carry 
them away ; and when it launched again, they 
were once more left in utter loneliness to their 
hopes and their prayers. On the fourth day a 
small vessel was seen to be nearing them: 
friends were coming to the rescue; they were 
taken jo 3 ’^fully on board, and with grateful hearts 
praised G-od for their deliverance. 

Mr. Leigh never returned to Kow Zealand. 
He quitt^ the island in 1823, and, for about 
ten years from that time, resumed his ministra- 
tions in New South Wales ; but his strenrth 
was so fer impaired as to forbid any renewal of 
his former almost herculean excraons. He 
returned to England in 1832, and to the last 
continued to labour as he could for the glory of 
God. He died on the 2ud of May, 1852. 
Over his grave are inscribed these suitable 
words : 'V^en it pleased God, who separated 
me from my mother’s womb, and called me by 


his grace, to reveal his Sou in me, that I might 
preach him among the hcatlum, immediately 1 
conferred not with flesh and blood.** 

How all merely human achievements pale in 
their lustre befon* the results of such a life! 
The great warrior, who carves out an empire 
with a sw ord, and leaves a name “ to point a 
moral or adorn a tale,** attains but to a perish- 
able grandeur. Tlic legislator, who adjusts social 
rights, aud most largely dcvelopes national re- 
sources, moves but in the outer circle of man*s 
fading nature, and cannot enter the charmed 
ground of immortality. But our Christian hero, 
though the child of time, is the heir of eternity ; 
and w'hat he docs on earth — when “ cloud-capt 
towers and gorgeous palaces *’ have all dis- 
solved — shall endure in heaven. Such men 
the noblest of their race ; but as we admire their 
virtues and their works, let us not forget 
reverently to say, Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us, but unto thy name give glory, for thy 
mercy aud thy truth’s sake.’’ Only he who is 
baptized with the Spirit is privileged to be 
“tne voice of one crj'ing in the wUdemesB, 
Prepare yo the W'ay of the Lord.” 
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I the pulpit in the 
family. 

TJFK UAEVEST AN13 ITS LESSOKS. 

rrserveth unto us Uie apiwinted weeks 
^{^ 9 /}^ of the harvest.”— JtTmi/i/t v. 24. 

I^^^The lessons suggested by the season 
of harvest are varied and important. 
Let us ponder some of them in a spirit of 
prayerful contemplation; and may the Holy 
Spirit hims(‘lf vouchsafe an abundant blessing. 

Eirst of all, this joyful season of the year illus- 
trates thfi. faif/ijtibiess and heneficence of (Jod. The 
promise to Noah, as the second father of our race, 
ran thus : “ While the earth remaineth, seed time 
and harvest, and cold and heat, summer and 
winter, and day and night, shall not cease.” 
And has not this covenant been fulfilled ? It 


with regard to Greenland confirms this ; — June 
23rd, the snow melts: July 1st, the* snow is 
gone : July Oth, the fields are quite green ; July 
17th, the plants are at full growth : August 
18th, snow begins to fall : August 23rd, winter 
has returned. Thus, in a country where we 
would least e:^ect it, the short period of two 
months is sufficient to provide food for the 
inhabitants. 

Ought not our hearts to glow with thankful- 
ness when we see that God reserves for man 
“ the appointed weeks of the harvest ?*’ And 
should not the divine faithfulness and goodness, 
at this season so gloriously displayed, remind 
us of another covenant sealed with better 
promises, even those exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises which are all “ yea and amen in 
Jesus Christ?” Yes; if the confidence of 


is true, indeed, that there have been desolating 
famines at various periods, and in various parts 
of the world. By the blasting of the husband- 
man’s hopes, by the excess of h(‘at or of rain, 
by the “ seed rotting beneath the clod,” by the 
devouring locust or the destructive canker- 
worm, a righteous God has scourged the 
guilty ; for it is written, “ He turneth a fruitful 
land into barrenness for the iniquities of them 
who dwell therein.” But famines are com- 
paratively rare exceptions to the rule ; and even 
when they have come, they have been but 
partial. Thus, when there was famine in 
Canaau, there was corn in Egypt. AVhen, a few 
years ago, the food of millions was suddenly 
blighted in one portion of this kingdom, by 
which many perished, the plains of America 
teemed witt plenty, and furnished us with rich 
supplies of food. And, moreover, famines are 
but temporary in their duration. They speedily 
pass away. Judgment is alw'ays God’s “ strange 
work.” Famine is but a suspension (and for 
reasons infinitely wise, aye, and beneficent too) 
of the blessing which a covenant-kee[)ing Goa 
ensures. 

What an example and proof of the divine 
faithfulness and beneficence is furnished to the 
aged, who can look back over many years w'hen, 
'*’ith but few interruptions or exceptions, they 
could sing— “Thou crownest the year with 
thy goodness.” But more striking still is the 
assurance that God forgets not his promise to 
man, when wo find that even in the regions of 
the frozen north a sufficient period is secured 
for the sow’ing of the seed and the ingathering 
of harvest. Tho following authentic statement 


Noah in the fidelity of the God of providence 
to his promise of seed time and harvest, W’as 
confirmed by “the bow in the cloud;” so now^ 
to the eye of faith, a God of grace and truth is 
revealed, who is “ ever mindful of his covenant,” 
and “ there is a rainbow^ round about his throne 
in sight like unto an emerald.” Bev. iv. 3. 
Hear friends ! have you access by faith to this 
throne of grace? If not, approach it now, 
leading the mcriiorious obedience and atoning 
lood of the great Mediator. For then, this 
God will become your God; the blessings of 
the “ everlasting covenant ” will be all your 
own ; and even under the darkest dispensations, 
his love shall not be withheld, nor shall his 
faithfulness fail. “For the mountains shall 
depart, and tlu‘ hills be removed ; but my kind- 
ness shall not depart from thee, neither shall 
the covenant of my peace be removed, saith the 
Lord that hath mercy on thee.” Isaiah liv. 10. 

The season of harvest should forcibly remind 
us of the duty of bountiful lihei'ality to the pooi\ 
It was in connection with this season that the 
Lord said to his people of old : “ And when ye 
reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not 
make clean riddance of the corners of thy field 
when thou reapest, neither shalt thou gather 
any gleanings of thy harvest : thou shalt leave 
them to the poor and to the stranger : I am the 
Lord your God.” Lev. xxiii. 22. To the Jews this 
injunction camewith all the force of a positive law. 
And thus it is that wc look back through the 
long vista of more than three thousand years, and 
see imder the bright sunlight of an autumn day 
the graceful form of the gentle and timid Euth — 
a young and desolate widow and stranger — 
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gleaniug.iii the harvest field of Boaz. 'Webless 
Ood that this ancient custom, divinely sanc- 
tioned, is perpetuated to this day in many parts 
of our own country. Let landed proprietors 
and tjM'mers at this season, when tneir barns 
are “filled with plenty,” remember the claims 
and generously relievo the wants of tlie poor. 
Let them not “make clean riddance of the 
corners of the field, neither gather the gleanings 
of the field,” but rather “leave them unto tlie 
poor and the stranger;” for “there is that 
scattereth, and yet increaseth ; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, and yet it 
tendeth to povci’ty.” 

And so, likewise, let the dwellers in towns 
and cities, if they cannot give to the destitute 
the gleanings of tlie harvest-field, yet share with 
them joyfully and thankfully that abundance 
which the harvest secures to all. “ Honour 
widows that are widows indeed.” “ As we have 
opportunity, let us do good unto all men, espe- 
ei^y unto them who arc of the liousehold of 
faith.” “ Thou shalt not harden thine heart, 
nor shut thine hand from thy poor brother. 
Eor the poor shall never cease out of the land : 
therefore I command thee, saying, Thou shalt 
open thine hand wide unto thy brother, to tliy 
poor, and to tJiy needy, in thy laud.” (1 Tim. 
V. 3; Gal. vi. lO; Dent. xv. 7, 11.) 

Harvest reminds us of i/w reaurrection of Christ, 
ami of the glorious resurrection of his people. And 
so he said to his disciples with regard to himself: 
“ Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, Except a corn of 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone; but if it die it bringetb forth much 
fruit.” And now “ (Mirist is risen from tlie 
dead, and is become tlie first-fruits of them tliat 
slept.” His death and burial and his resurrec- 
tion, like the corn of wheat falling into tbegrouiid, 
dying there, and then sprouting up into life and 
verdure, and tlie w'ell-filled and beauteous ear, in 
harvest time — these are the security to all his 
disciples of a glorious resurrection also. Eor “ it 
is sown in corruption, it is raised in iiicorrup- 
tion ; it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in 
glory; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power; it is sown a natural body, it is raised 
a spiritual body.” Go, then, to the tomb of one 
who has died in the Lord ; stand beside the 
graves of a household whose members “ all died 
in faith,” and whose ashes in the old church- 
yard now mingle together. Jesus himself seems 
to draw near, and you hear his own soothing 
words, “ I am the resurrection and the life.” 
“Because I live, ye shall live also.” “Thy 
tlead men shall live, together with my dead body 
shall they arise. Awake and sing, ye that dwell 
in the dust ; for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, 
and the earth shall cast out the d(‘ad.” Yes, 
dear reader, union to the tiord J esns Christ by 


faith will 860111*6 for thee a glorious harvest 
day, a resurrection like that of the Saviour him- 
8^; for he “ shall change our vile bodies that 
they may bo fashioned like unto his glorious 
body.” “ This is the will of him that sent me, 
that every one that sceth the Son, and believeth 
on him, may have everlasting life ; and I will 
raise him up at the last day.” “Them that 
sleep in Jesus, will God bring with him.” 

But does not harvest also invito us solemnly to 
consider and hiy to heart that, as we spiritually 
sow in time, so we must reap in eternity ? Is 
not this the assurance of an inspired apostle, 
when he says; “Be not deceived j God is not 
mocked ; for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap: for ho that sow*eth to the flesh, 
shall of the fiesli rea]) corruption ; but he that 
sowetli to the S])irit, shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting.” Gal. vi. 7, 8. What would be 
thought of tlie wisdom or coimnou sense of the 
man whom yon found sowdng tares in his field, 
in the hope that they w'onld } ield wheat r' “ God 
giveth to every seed its own body.” It is a 
great law in the naliirai world, in the vegetable 
kingdom, tliat each kind of seed produces a 
corresponding harvest. And so is it in matters 
►iritual. If men spend their lives in “ fulfilling 
e d(‘sire8 of the flesh and of the mind if they 
indulge' in intemperance and sensuality ; if they 
habitually give way to the covetous or malignant 
passions of a corrii])t and fallen nature ; if they 
cherish impure thoughts and unhallowed desires ; 
then sowing to the flesh in time must bring 
with it a harvest of corruption in the awful 
future. Even here, h't a man live in open un- 
godliness, and tlu're will I'ollow' an utter aliena- 
tion from God and lioliiu'ss, so that even if ho 
could enter hea\en, it would produce nought in 
him hut wearim'ss and woe ; and as his thoughts 
and desires are hound up w ith what is perisliahlc, 
he must reap corruption. But follow the spirit 
of such a one to the place of despair, and say — 
ill that rage, tliat envy, that covetousness, that 
craving for forbidden pleasure, uuslaked, un- 
satisfied — say, is there not a harvest of misery 
corresponding to the seed sown ? Oh, terrible 
yet righteous harvest! Biniu'rl unless thine 
heart be changed, except thou he “ horn of water 
and of the Spirit,” thou shalt ho thine own 
eternal tormentor. But how blessed the con- 
trast ! Look at the “ works of the flesh ” and 
“the fruit of the Spirit,” as described in holy 
Scripture, and then this contrast vividly appeiirs. 
Let every one of us “ examine liimselt.” Am 1 
“in Iho flesh” or “in the Spirit?” Am I 
“serving divers lusts and pleasures?” Am I 
one of those who are “ living in malice and envy, 
hateful, and hating one another ?” Or, through 
the tender mercy of God, have I experienced 
“ the washing of regeneration and renewing of 
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the Holy Q-host.” Do I differ from my former 
self? Am I sowing the good seed of “long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
and temperance ?” Am I living by faith ? is 
Christ precious ? do I love his word, his day, his 
house, his people, and his ways, and is it my 
grief that 1 do not love them more Do i live 
and act under the habitual conviction that, 

” A charge to keep I have, 

A God to glorify, 

A never-dying houI to save 
And lit it tor the sky V’ 

Tlieii, tf so, to the praise of the glory of his 
gi’sice, 1 am sowing the right seed, tlie harvest of 
life eternal shall bo mine ; these graces of the 
Spirit in me are the germs of a blessed immor- 
tality. 

Header ! tohat kind of seed are you sowing 

'J'he growth and triumph of grace in the soul 
are, as our Lord himself teaches us, illustrated 
by the harvest. It is to these he refers when lie 
says : “ So is the kingdom of (rod, as if a man 
hould cast seed into the ground ; and should 
sleep, and rise night and day, and the seed 
should spring and grow up, he kuoweth not how. 
k\)r the earth briugel h forth fruit of herself ; 
first tlie blade, then the ear, aft('r that the full 
curu in the ear.”* Mark iv. 26-28. The pro- 
gress of grace in the heart is gradual — often in- 
visible to liuman eye — sometimes checked — hut 
certain and glorious in its results. Jesus and 
his spirit (thf3 Hun ut‘ Kighieousiiess and the 
Heavenly liain) will thus ripc'u all the saints for 
glory. Child of God ! faint not, nor desjiair ; 
hope on, pray on, and ere long the sickle of 
death shall lincl thee fully ripe for the heavenly 
garner. For “ when the fruit is brought forth,” 
(marginal reading ‘ripe’) “ho putteth in the 
sickle because the harvest is come.” 

“ Tiie harvest,” says Christ, “is the end of the 
ii'orld.” In other ivords, tlie present season 
vividly teaches us tliat there ayiU be a day of 
judgment, Avhen, as the tares are separated from 
file wheat, “ the Avicked shall be severed from 
tlie just.” Look forth, then, on the harvest- 
held jind its reapers. See how tliey put uAvay 
tlie darnel, the thistle, the pestilent weeds 
that have grown up side by side with the precious 
grain, never to mingle Avith it again — the one to 
ho gathered into tlie garner, the other to he 
given to the flames. As, tlierefore, the tares 
are gathered and burned in the fire, “ so shall 
it bo in the end of this Avorld. The Son of Mon 
ahall send forth his angels ; and they shall 
gather out of his kingdom all things that offend, 


* The reader will find this beautifully illuatratfd from 
Christian experience by the Bov. John Newton in his 
“ Cardiphonia," where the c.x8tj of “A” represents “the 
blade,*’ that of B *' “ the ear,” and of “ C '* ‘*thc full 
com in the ear.” 
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and them which do iniquity; and shall cast 
them into a furnace of fire : there shall be waDing 
and gushing of teeth. Then shall the righteous 
shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father.” Matt. xiii. 40-43. 

The glad season of harvest reminds us of the 
\ faithful labourer's reward. Yes, its crowning 
feast, its exulting joy over the last sheaf cut 
down, the last loaded wain brought into the 
rarm-3mrd, all cheer your hearts, godly parents ! 
holy missionaries! faithful ministers! zealous 
sabbath-school teachers ! yea, all who are labour- 
ing for Christ and the good ol’ men, with the 
jirospect of heaven’s harvest liome. “ We occupy 
different parts of the field,” said a missionary 
from India to a minister in the country, “ but 
we shall imjet at the harvest home.” When 
the holy M’Cheync Avas dying, a dear friend 
visited him. They conversed together on the 
precious promise, “ They that sow in tears shall 
reap in joy*, lie that goeth forth and weepeth, 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
Avith rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 
Till' dying saint pointed out various lessons 
suggested by the passage ; but one was forgotten 
— the certainty of the joyful harvest. His friend 
l)ointcd to it, and he assented. “ Yes, doubtless." 
And so AA'e say for every faithful labourer, there 
is certainly reserved a full reward, and all anxiety 
and toils Avill be forgotten in the rapture of the 
harvest home. “It is meet,” says one, referring 
to the last great day, and the “ exceeding joy ” 
of the redeemed when tliey shall see Jesus as he 
is — “ it is meet that heaven should open its im- 
mortality'^ of bliss Avitli u harvest home. A 
feast ill strange and Avondi'ous magnificence, 
corresponding Avith the opulence and glory ot 
Jehovah, must be a meet Avelcome to the ‘ whole 
family ’ on thi’ir arrival at their ‘ I'^atlier’s house.’ ” 
Keadcr, are you one of the Lord’s redeemed ? 
Are you Imng, not unto ycmrself, but unto him 
Avho died and rose again ? Are you warranted 
in believing that you shall be among that happy 
company Avdio, Avhen Jesus shall come again, 
“ shall joy before him as the joy of liarvest.” 
Will you liave a place at his table above ? Will 
you share in the festivities of the lianTst home ? 

But wdiat if to some now addressed, the close 
of harvest should speak with a loud voice of 
warning of the misery of the lost ? Wliat if you 
are neglecting the great salvation ? AVhat if 
your conscience condemns you, and if oftentitnes 

lie assured, your condition is most perilous. 
You may be saved now. The Father is on the 
throne ready to hear your cry, Jesus the 
hlediator is ready to plead your cause as the 
Advocate, and the Holy Hpirit pleads and strives 
with y'ou, as these words of warning and love 
fall on your ear. Oh, repent, ;ind believe the 
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gospej. Accept of Christ and liis righteousness.' 
‘‘Escape for thy life.” Mee, now, even now, 
from the wrath to come. Otherwise you shall 
ere long, and that suddenly, be plunged into 
that place of torment where the despairing 
lamentation is poured forth without ceasing, 
‘‘ The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and 
we ai’C not saved.” 


THE CITY MISSIONAIIY. 

The missionary, whose daily labours w’O are 
about to contemplate, lives in a small house near 
the scene of his beneficeut work. There is 
nothing very inviting in the situation, wdiich is 
chosen more for the sake of convenience than 
pleasantness of aspect or viciiiity. It is in a by- 
street near one of the busiest thoroughfares ol' 
London, where the houses are old and rather 
gloomy looking, and the beams of the sun seldom 
shine into the narrow courts and alleys. The 
house belongs to a widow, poor yet respectable. 
She feels thankful to have met with a lodger so 
quiet and steady as tlie missionary, for he gives 
but little trouble, and his rent is always punc- 
tiially paid ; besides this, he gives her many a 
kind w'ord of advice and comfort ; so that it 
would grieve her very heart to lose him. 

It is a hot day in July, \N'hen we propose to 
follow the good man in liis \isits of love. The 
weather is so sultry and enervating, that the 
close, pent, and unhealthy air of the city seems 
almost insupportable. At ten o’clock the mis- 
sionary sets out on his toilsome walk. He has 
his well-worn reference Bible in his pocket, and 
a large and carefully assorted bundle of papers 
and tracts in his hand. A few minutes^ walk 
brings him to his district. 

The first place at w'hi(;h he stops is a cellar. 
He goes down the steps, and finds that the 
tenants he had left when he last visited the 
place are gone. The present inhabitants he has 
never seen before. Tliey consist of a labouring 
man, his wife, and child. The husband is gone 
to his work, but the woman is busy washing, and 
her little boy is playing on the floor. 

‘‘John Shaw and his family have left, I sup- 
pose,” says the missionary. 

” Aye, they’re gone for certain,” answers the 
woman, in a loud and rather saucy voice. She 
is a coarse, bold-looking person, and the meek 
Christian almost shrinks from her unflinching 
gaze of defiance ; but he knows that he is about 
his Master’s work, and therefoj’e ventures 
another question. 

“Shall I leave you a tract?” ho asks in a 
mild tone. 

“ Tract ! no,” she replies ; “ I can’t rend ; 
and if I wtdd, 1 want no tracts.” 
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I Thus repulsed, the missionary still makes 

I another eftort by turning to the child, who has 
risen from its play, and is gazing into the 
stranger’s face with all the wonder and cuiiosity 
of innocent infancy. At last the little fellow 
holds out his hand for a paper ; and the mis- 
sionary, patting his curly liead, says, “ What do 
you want a tract, my little man ? Then I’ll see 
if I can’t find you a nice picture and sitting 
down, he takes the boy on his knee, and points 

I to a woodcut. 

I “ Man,” cries the child, taking hold of the 
paper. 

“ Why it is a man, T declare,” exclaims the 
mother, coming forward, and looking over the 
boy’s head ; “bless you, you’re a sharp one, ain’t 
your” she adds, giving him a hearty kiss, 
liough and coarse as she is, she loves her child, 
and the missionary’s kindness to her hoy has 
found its way to her heart. The stem features 
relax into a more benevolent expression, and as 
her visitor rises to leave, she bids him good 
morning in a far more civil tone than that in 
wliicli she at first addressed him. He has ac- 
complished his purpose, and commenced an ac- 
quaintance with tlie new comer; and silently 
lifting np his heart to God for his blessing, lie 
continues his walk. 

His next visit is to a scene of misery and con- 
fusion. In one dirty and confined apartment 
live a father and mother with six children. 
Order and cleanliness seem unknown in the 
steamy den of filth and squalid poverty which 
meets his eye, as he opens the door and looks 
around him. The husband is lying on a heap 
of ragged clothes in one corner of the room, in 
the heavy stupor of intoxication. His features 
are hrutiidized from the effects of habitual drun- 
kenness, and the beast rather than the man 
predominates in liis person and habits. Un- 
washed and imcombeci, wdth folded arms and a 
look of listless apathy, sits the wife. A glance 
tells the beholder that she has lost all self-re- 
spect. No sliaine or confusion appears on her 
countenance at the fact of her being found by 
her neat and decorous-looking visitor surrounded 
by such dirt and disorder, and herself but half- 
dressed. As he enters the room and addresses 
her, she takes the short pipe she is smoking out 
of her niouili, and utters a few inarticulate 
words, without moving from the crazy chair on 
which she is sitting, and to which she seems 
attached by some unconquerable fatality; for 
hour after hour finds her in the same place, 
dreaming away her life in idleness and inac- 
tivity. What can be expected from the chil- 
dren of such pai’ents, but that the offspring 
should outstrip the authors of their wretched 
life in vice and misery ? The three elder chil- 
dren, a boy and tw'o girls, are absent. We will 
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not follow them into the haunts of sin which 
already threaten to drown them in destruction 
and perdition, unless Q-od in his boundless 
mercy snatch them from their perilous position 
and make them monuments of his grace. The 
younger children are rolling on the floor, now 
and then snarling at each other, and getting a 
hearty slap or a violent word from the mother. 
They are untaught, untutored, and neglected. 
Thej know not the God who made them, or the 
Saviour wlio died for them. Heathens are not 
more ignorant ; for though living in a Christian 
land, these poor children have never heard the 
glad tidings of joy ; tliey arc without “ hope 
and without God in the world.” It is the mis- 
sionary’s second visit, and although a most un- 
promising field of labour lies before him, he will 
not allow himself to be discouraged from perse- 
vering in his arduous and cheerless work. He 
knows that the souls of this ignorant and de- 
based family are precious, inCHtimably precious ; 
he knows that they must either be lost or saved, 
plunged into everlasting misery, or destined for 
eternal happiness ; and knowing this, how can 
he — himself a “brand plucked from the burn- 
ing” — refrain from the earnest endeavour to 
arouse them from their fatal lethargy ? He ac- 
cordingly addresses a few words of solemn yet 
affectionate warning to the wife and mother, and 
takes his leave. 

Jlis next visit is one of joy and refreshment 
to his soul — one to which lie looks forward with 
delight and satisfaction. There is a smile in his 
eye, and a thrill of joy in his heart, as he enters 
tlie small yet neat apartment of Mary Grey. 
There she sits in her old place, by her little 
round table, with her large Bible ojicii before 
lier. ]low happy is the expression ol her coun- 
tenance as she rises to welcome lier visitor, and 
how animated the conversation which at once 
begins hetw’oen the lowly yet spiritual Chris- 
tians. Their hopes, their desires, their fears, 
become common property, aufl very sweet is the 
holy intercourse which cheers and encourages 
the someymes rather desponding missionary. 
He meets with so much to harass and perplex 
lim, that these occasional visits to a fellow-pil- 
^im arc like refreshments by the way ; and he 
lever enters that quiet room without pleasure, 
or leaves it without regret. But he must not 
linger, even in an atinosjihere that breathes of 
Jesus and heaven. His path must be onward, 
and his daily duty, Avhether painful or pleasant, 
must be accomplished. A few kind words, a 
parting smile, and he quits the pious widow for 
scenes less congenial to his taste and inclina-i 
fcion. 

In the course of that long and sultry morning 
lie visits many houses, nearly all of them more 
or losa betokening poverty and wretchedness. 


Sometimes he meets with a little encourage- 
ment, but far oftener with perplexities and hin- 
drances which appear to mock his most prayerful 
efforts. 

At last his work is nearly finished, and one 
name alone remains upon his list — Marcaret L. 
He ascends the crazy stairs of a low lodging- 
house, and in a miserable attic finds the indi- 
vidual referred to. There she lies on a wretched 
bed of straw, her emaciated frame and ghastly 
countenance plainly indicating that her hours 
are numbered. Her dark eyes appear unna- 
turally large and bright, and her hollow cheeks 
are deeply tinged with the hectic of consump- 
tive fever. Earnestly and imploringly she looks 
towards the missionary, whom she has evidently 
been expecting. Though born in the humbler 
ranks of life, there is a genuine courtesy in his 
voice and manner as he approaches her mi- 
serahle bed, and gently inquires after her 
health. 

“ Oh ! I’m going, I’m going,” she exclaims, 
gasping for breath. *• I shall soon be dead ; but 
oh ! my soul, my soul ! w hat will become of my 
soul ? Oh 1 sir, have pity on my soul ; you 
have told me before, hut tell me again, about the 
mercy of Jesus.” 

Calmly, yet emphatically, does the messenger 
of God once more offer the glad tidings of sal- 
vation to that dying woman, patiently meeting 
all her despairing objections with words of com- 
fort and encouragc'incnt, and urging her to flee 
for mercy to a Saviour w’ho never Ms and 7ievei' 
mil reject a suppliant who busts in his bound- 
less love. Slie listens like one who, under sen- 
tenec of death, feels that while there is life there 
is ho})e ; and eagerly drinking in every word that 
falls from the lips of her visitor, forgets her out- 
ward pain and misery in all-absorbing anxiety 
for her soul. At last h(' takes his leave, fol- 
lowed by the thanks and blessings of the dying 
woman, who begins to hope, though with trem- 
bling, that her case is not beyond the ■ reach of 
God’s unfathomable mercy. 

Slowly and w earily the missionary wends his 
liomew'ard way, his mind full of the scene he has 
just witnessed, and his heart earnest in prayer 
for more grace and faith in the execution of his 
lowly yet all-important mission. He is un- 
heeded and unnoticed by the careless passers- 
by, for there is nothing in his plain and unos- 
tentatious exterior to arrest the attention of the 
busy multitude. Most of them w^ould despise 
his quiet and unpretending labours. But, in 
tlie sight of God, that humble patient man, so 
meekly, so self-denyingly taking up his cross 
and following-tis blessed Master, is a far nobler 
object than the greatest of this world’s heroes. 
“ Man look(‘th on the outward appearance, bat 
the Lord looketh on the heart and he marks 
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with nn approving eye “ the patient continuance* 
in well-doing ” which never tails to call down a 
blessing from above. He blesses his taithftil 
servant, even in this world, by giving him a 
peace of mind which nothing can destroy, and 
sustains him with the Impe that when his earthly 
mission is accomplished, he “shall receive a 
crown of glory that fadeth not away.” 


CAREFULNESS AND CARE. 

These are tw o 'words like enough in theinscilvos, 
but very different in point of fact. The careful 
man, and the man of care, must be distinguished 
the one from the otlier : tlie one may be happy, 
the other must be miserable ; the one may have 
but little, and yet be truly rich, the other may 
have abundance, and yet must be truly poor : 
■tt'e have here not a distinction without a differ- 
ence, but a difference so plainly marked that a 
distinction must be made. Let us bring before 
our readers for a few’ moments the man (»f 
carefulness and the man of care. 

The careful man is, as his very name will imply, J 
at once to be separated from the inultitncles of 
reckless, giddy, and shallow men with which tlu* 
world abounds. He does not treat lile and its 
responsibilities as a trifle ; he does not throw* 
weighty matters off his mind, leaving them to 
take care of themselves as best they can ; he 
doe.s jiot put off the consideration of serious 
subjects because they are disagreeable ; on the 
contrary, he is alivo to the responsibilities of 
bis station, wiiatever it may be, and careful in 
fulfilling them, as one that knows he must give 
account. 

Such an one is careful in what he does, and in 
how* he does it. He shuns rash enterprises, 
doubtful speculations, dangerous con jpanionshi])s, 
and so forth; he is too careful to rush into 
anything^ and on thinking matters over, he sees 
good reason for abstaining from what many 
another engages in, and finds productive of 
vexation, if not of loss or ruin. 8uch careful- 
ness as this well becomes a Cliristian man ; it is 
a right use of the faculties which Hod has given ; 
it show’s that he is alive to tlje imperfeelion of 
the human mind, which cannot lake things in 
at a glance — that he knows the nature of the 
w’orld in which he lives. Common carefulness 
has kept many a rough stone out of a man’s 
path, and has enabled him to steer clear of 
otiicrs by which there was every probability of 
his receiving hurt. 

And not only is such an cmo#careful as to 
what he does, but also as to how he does it; he 
knows very well that there are two ways of doing 
a thing — ^the one right and the other wrong ; lie 


[ knows that there are perhaps twenty different 
ways, and yet that one out of them all must he 
the best ; he is careful, tlierofore, in his choice 
of the means ; and even when he has settled on 
the way in which anything is to be done, he is 
careful in actually doing it. The best tools are 
of little use in the hands of an unskilful -work- 
man; a little carelessness may be ])roductive of 
an amount of injury which no after exertion 
can repair ; lu^ remembers this, and thus veiy 
often £>68 better, even -with small means at his 
command, than others do who have every 
advantage that they can desire. And a man is 
not the less happy for this spirit of habitual 
carefuliK'Bs ; it is one thing to be thoughtful, 
it is another to bo "wretched — one thing to 
bo careful, another to bo swallowed up with 
care. 

AV'o commend the careful man, then, in what 
he does, and how ho does it ; we must commend 
him also for his thought or carefulness in pro- 
viding. He doi‘s not forget the future welfave 
of his family; he thinks of their W’ants, and so 
far as in him li(‘s, makes a provision for them. 
He looks into the future, and brings the present 
to bear upon it ; lie knows that it is his duty to 
do .all lie can to leave those depending on him 
above w^ant,and betakes every step accordingly ; 
not that ho distrusts God, but because he 
knows that God has laid this obligation on 
man. 

Wo observe that the careful man is con- 
sistent ; he is as careful in spending as lie is 
in getting : not that he is stingy, or does a 
mean, shabby thing, or withholds when it is 
right to give; but he will not waste; h(‘ 
will not bo injudicious ; he will have a general 
system on which he acta. All this is proper 
carefulness, and we must keep it clearly dis- 
tinct in our minds from what is called close- 
ness. 

Nor will what wo have been saying prove 
altogether inapplicable to spiritual things. The 
child of God, who is not called to he a child of 
care, is yet intended to be careful in all things 
which concern his immortal interests,* He must 
he a man of thought, impressed with the solem- 
nity of his spiritual position, knowing well the 
necessity for using suoh means of grace as God 
puts within his reach, and for using them aright; 
careful w ill such an one be, as to how he hoars, 
careful how he reads, careful how he prays. A 
spirit of earnestness and reality will pervade all 
tilings connected w’ith his soul, and a blessing 
will be sure to be vouchsafed. 

► But it is altogether another thing to he “a 
man of care.” Cankering, eating eare never 
ca'nie from God, but by our unbelief we mate 
it for ourselves. Care has killed more bodies 
than disease ; we believe that it has killed more 
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souls than even pleasure has. The cares of this ] 
life are the thorns wliich choke many a promising 
blade. Nothing will satisfy the “ man of care 
even after he has done his best, he is eaten up 
with anxieties and doubts and fears. What 
imaginary terrors take possession of such a 
personas mind ! Events which are never likely to 
occur seem always just hanging over him, to 
overthrow his plans ; losses which perhaps never 
will take place, haunt and press down Ins mind ; 
he knows no peace, he knows no rest. The 
deepest wrinkles upon most faces are ploughed by 
care ; that withered look, that unnatural straining 
of the eye, which we so offccm see, generally come 
from care ; it embitters life while it lasts, and 
brings it too frequently to an untimely end. 
Hero is a mother with an only child; she looks 
at liim wdth an eye full of care. One deep care 
presses upon her — she fears he will not live, and 
t’ct why not ? has he any symptoms of disease, 
lias she had any substantial cause for alarm ? 
Nothing of the kind ; she is the victim of care, j 
Here is a fmner; he has planted and done his 1 
part towarnl a successful harvest ; the corn is : 
springing up green and strong, but he looks 
full of anxiety ; he is imagining a thousand j 
evils ; he cannot bnng himself to feel that there ' 
is (.‘very human probability of his reaping where i 
he has sown ; he has months of wretchedness, i 
because he is the victim of care. No doubt | 
there are things which in themselves are calcu- 1 
luted to be (uires ; when borne by man in liis 
unaided str(‘ugth, they arc abundantly able to 
crush him to the very dust ; but no Christian 
ought to be the victim of such cares. “ Casting 
all your enre on him, for ho carctli for you,” is i 
the encouraging direction to every man that has 
real cares ; if he can cast them trustfully on 
Cod, th(‘y will become light and easy to himself. 
And let us not make exci'ptions and limitations, 
which have not been made by the One who j 
would boar all for us. Men do not cast upon j 
the Lord what might be called their ordinary 
cares ; great things they sometimes commit to 
him, hut not small; yet they should remember 
that he stoops to the minutest objects of 
creatiou, that he cares for the least that he has 
made, and surely far before them and their 
provision come man and his cares. 

In our own experience, then, let us learn to 
distinguish between carefulness and care ; care- 
lul let us be in all things, both in spiritual and 
temporal' matters, seeing that wo must give up 
our account to God ; b\it all care let us cast on 
him, and ho will never refuse to bear our load; 
the Oder which he made, he meant us to accept. 
We shall then be happiest, then bo most in the 
path of duty, when we are habitually acting 
upon the distinction which it has been our aim 
to establish between carefulness and care. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE TAW 
OF LOVE. ‘ 


The inoming following Marion’s decision was very 
beautiful. Ten o’clock cnrae, and with it the pony- 
cairinge. Did Orace feel tompterl to repent her decision'^ 
No ; her fortner victory over self had made the seeond 
comparatively easy, and sho kissed her sister wnth a 
smile and wished her a pleasant visit. 

Marion looked at her with surprise. What a strange 
girl you are, Grace!” she exclaimed; “you look as glad 
as if you were going ; 1 do believe you had rather mope 
at home, over that stupid work, than go with me.” 

Grace felt hurt at this unkind speech ; she saw that 
her motive was neither understood nor valued, and she 
tunned away as Marion seated herself in the carnage, and 
walked into the house. For an instant, she perhajis 
regretted the sacrifice she had made; hut better thoughts 
prevailed, as she remoinbcred that she was not working 
for tlie pi*ai8e of man, and that the loving Saviour knew 
her motives, and would give her his bleasing as her 
reward. The thought brought comfort to her heart, and 
she sat down to her work with renewed activity. Her 
time w'HS so well filled up tliat she had no leisure for vain 
regrets, and she was made so happy by lier dear mamma’s 
approval, who thougli sho had never praised her for this 
act of self-denial, yet showed by her manner how much 
she was pleased with her little daughter, that Grace 
thought she was more than rewarded for her sacrifioe. 

whole week Grace laboured diligently at her 
netting, and at the end of that time, to her great joy, 
her task was accomplished, and she received from her 
mamma the promised reward. When Grace looked on 
the two briglit sovereigns, the first money she hud ever 
earned by her own industry, lier heaii; felt very glad, ax;d 
she thanked God who had gi\on her his grace to assist 
her in conquering the selfishness which dwelt in her 
heai’t by naturti, as well as in each of yours, my dear 
roadei-s. 

In the evening her mamma told her to put on her 
bonnet, and she should Imve the pleasure of giving the 
money herself to her poor old friend. Grace was very 
much pleased, and when, after a delightful walk, they 
reached Margaret Watson’s neat cottage, and she wit- 
nessed the joyful gratitude with which lier gift was 
received— when she listened to the thanks and blessings 
poured upon her — she felt that in being pennitted to give 
consolation to one long used to sorrow, God had im^d 
rewarded her. Her lieaii; was full, and sho was very 
silent during the walk home. When they arrived there, 
her mamma took her by the hand and led her into the 
drawing-room ; then, taking off her bonnet, and drawing 
her close to herself, she said: — 

“ My dear little girl, you have this evening tasted the 
pleasure of doing good. You have felt that happiness 
may even spring out of self-denial, and the sacrifioe of what 
seem great enjoyments. I know that you have sought 
no other reward than the favour and blessing of your 
heavenly Father, and these are indeed quite sufficient to 
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make you happy without any other; but God is some* 
times pleased to recompense openly those who have 
denied themselves for his Sake, and 1 am very glad to be 
able to give you a pleasure which will, I trust, more than 
compensate for the two former disappointments which 
you endured voluntarily and cheerfully. Two days ago, 
i received a letter from your aunt A^es; she tells me 
that she is going for several weeks to Scarborough, with 
all your cousins, and she hopes that I will allow you and 
Marion to accompany them. You will not refuse thin 
invitation? 

“ Oh no, no, mamma,” ciicd Grace, in a voice of joy; 

I have never seen the sea ; and to walk on the beauti^ 
sands, and to gather shells with all my cousins, it 
will be delightful; how I shall enjoy it; and Marion 
too — ** 

** No, my love,” replied Mrs. Douglas; “I am sorry 
to damp your joy, but I cannot permit her to go. Had 
she followed your example, and remained at home, I 
might have consented; as it is, she has shown so much 
selfishness and indolence, that I do not consider her de- 
serving of the indulgence.” 

Grace burst into tears ; “ Oh, mamma, she will be so 
dreadfully disappointed.” 

“I am sorry for it, my love; but she had her own 
choice, and she must abide by it. She preferred follow- 
ing inclination to duty, and she must stibmit to the pun- 
ishment she has brought upon herself. 1 expect your 
aunt here to-morrow afternoon, and yop will go on with 
her to B.,' whore they intend stopping for the night.” 

Grace threw her arms round her mamma, and kissed 
her, but she could not speak. Her heart was full of 
gratitude and joy and sorrow ; she felt ready to laugh 
and to cry at the same moment. Mrs. Douglas, seeing her 
excited state, and knowing that a good uigiit's rest W'ould 
do more to calm and soothe her than any words, pro- 
posed that she should go to bod. Tliis was welcome 
advice to Giwoe; she followed her mamma up-stairs, and, 
after earnestly tliaukiug her heavenly Father for all his I 
mercies, and oeseeching that he would forgive her sins, 
for Christ’s sake, and keep her under his protection, she | 
fell asleep, her soul filled with that peace given to those 
only who walk in the feai’ of the Lord, and keep his 
commandments with their whole heart. 

When she met her dear aunt Agnes, on the following 
day, and embraced her cousins, the only cloxid to her 
enjoyment was the thought that Marion could not 
shwe it with her. She wept on parting with her 
mother, and enti*eated that she would give her very best 
love to her, and say how sorry she was to go without her 
to Scarborough. 

On Marion’s return home, two da^ys afterwai’d.s, she 
was of course much surprised at her sister’s absence, and 
still more so when informed where she was gone, and 
with whom, and she could not conceal her mortificatiun 
that Grace should enjoy a pleasure wliich she was not 
permitted to share. 

“Did not aimt Agnes wish me to go too, mamma?” 
she asked, in a tone of great vexation. 

“Yes, my dear; but I could not have accepted the 
invitation for you, had I wished it, us you were fulfilling 
lux engagement into which you had entered of your own 
accord. You had your pleasure, and I hope eiyoyed it. 
We cannot have our gratification twice.” 

As the case admitted of no remedy, Marion submitted 
in sullen silence. She refused to make lierself happy in 
those sources of pleoaure within her reach, ana wan- 
dered about the house and garden during her playhours, 
listless, unoccupied, and discontented. 

She was one morning startled by her mamma’s observ- 
ing, “To-morrow, Marion, is midsummer eve; I 
suppose you have completed the nets with Geraldine’s 
aBsistance, as I have not seen you touch them since your 
return.” 


Marion blushed scarlet : “ Oh, mamma, I quite forgot 
the time was so near; what sh^l I do? 1 can jiever 
finish them before this evening. Will you give me one 
more day, mamma? ” 

“No, Marion,” replied her mother; “you remember 
the agreement ; you have not tried to fulfil it, and there- 
fore deserve to suffer the loss of the time and pains you 
have bestowed upon the work. 1 am very sorry that 
you have deprived yourself of so much real pleasure, 
which you might have eiyoyod in assisting Widow 
Watson. I shall now give the order to her little grand- 
son, of whom 1 sbtill purchase them at the same price 
which I offered to you.’’ 

Marion wept bitterly, and tried to make her mother 
alter her decision, but in vain. 

“No, my dear,” replied Mrs. Douglas; “I am truly 
grieved to find your conduct is governed by no higher 
principle than that of selfishness. You undertook the 
work for your own amusement, you threw it on one side, 
and finally neglected it altogether, when you found that 
it interfered with other pleasures which you desired to 
possess, and, therefore, you have certainly no right to 
complain when you find the consequences of your 
selfishness leas agreeable than you expected. I hope this 
will bo a lesson to you for life, my child, and that you 
will ask God, for Christ’s sake, to give you his Holy Spirit, 
to fill y oiu* heart with love, and then you will feel that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive, and that there is a plea- 
sure to be found in self-denial, when pract|||^ from ri^ht 
motives, which people who think of nothing but pleasing 
themselves can never know, but which is able to make 
them ha])pier far than any merely earthly gratification 
cau over do, because it carries with it the favour and 
blessing of God.” 

My dear little reatlcre, I hope you now understand the 
meaning of the words, “charity suffereth long and is 
kind;” jou see that charity or love is not merely a pass- 
ing wish to do others good, hut an earnest determination 
to make Kacrific«'s, with God’s help, of our own ease and 
comfort, for their advantage. True charity cannot dwell 
in the heart when* solfishuess reigns, and, ns the Bible 
tells us that “ he that loveth not knoweth not God, for 
God is love,” wo cannot be his children unless we have 
this holy principle, which is one great inaik of that new 
nature, witJiout which none can enter the kingdom of 
God. I hope yi>u will all pray to God to give yon this 
fii-st best gift, that your proud and selfish natures may 
bo changed into the imago of Jesus; that so you may one 
day he taken to dwell with him in that glorious home, 
where “ wc shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.” 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

1 7 ?>. What example can you point out of a disobedient 
son? What was his end? 

174. Wliat instances can you find in Scripture, when a 
blessing was granted to a number of individuals, on 
account of the presence among them of one man of God? 

175. What illustrations can you give showing how 
completely the tongue is under the control and power of 
God? 

176. When did God encourage a timid servant who was 
shrinking from the duty to which his Master called him 
by reminding him of his power? 

177. Where do you find in Scripture a beautiful des- 
cription of silling? 

178. In wnat one point did Christ as man differ from 
'mankind in general? Prove it. 

179. What proofs can you give showing the i^orjmee 
of Christ’s own disciples as to the true nature of his king- 
dora? 

18U. On what occasion and in what words did Cbrisi 
himbclf explain the nature of that kingdom? 




THE PEODIGAL SON. j 

IV. — ^WANT. 

wlion lie had spent all, there arose a 
mighty famine in that land ; and he began to be 
in want.” That was a very natural consequence. 
Eirst, his career was joyous. Taking his fill of 
loasure, he perhaps eongratulat(‘d himself that 
e had done wisely in leaving his father’s house ; 
BO much better to bo his own master abroad, ho 
thought, than to be scarcely more than a servant 
at home. Hull and tiresome looked the past, j 
while the present W'as full of zest : but there 
was a future coming, tho contrast of both. 
No. 74, — PcBWBmjD SKi’TRMD’in 2 ?, ir55 


Eamine was on iis way to the garden of plenty ; 
want was at hand to take reprisals on thew'aster. 
How vividly all this pourlra^s the course of sin, 
and the crisis it loads to. The man who cuts 
himself olT from God may be merry enough for 
a while. Eor a season his portion lasts, and 
amidst tho luxuries and splendours of the world, 
h(* may laugh at those Avho submit to what he 
deems the restraints of religion. Green looks 
the bower, and very gay and fragrant the buds 
■which adorn its leaves; but a blight comes at 
length, and all withers. The morning is bright, 
and tlu' trim vessel goes on its pleasure cruise, 
with iis gorgeous pennants ana its boisterous 

Pjucs Ok* PMiKr. 
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wherewith he was sanctilied) an iinlioly thing, 
and hath done despite unto the Spirit of grace ?” 
“ Then shall they call upon me, but I will not 
answer ; they shall seek me early, but they shall 
not lind mo*; for that they hated knowledge, and 
did not choose the fear of the Lord : they would 
none of my counsel ; they despised all my re- 
proof. Therefore, shall they eat of tlio fruit of 
their own w'ay, and be filled with their own 
devices.” Let every reader tremble at the 
thought of incurring that most terrible w’ant — 
the want of salvation in eternity, through its 
rejection in time. 


THE MIDNIGHT PKAYER ON THE 
SHOKE. 

It was late in the evening of a calm and beauti- 
ful summer’s day, in the month of July, 18 — , 
and the last boats were dimly seen down the 
river, and the timed dip of their oars could be 
heard, as they came nearer and nearer towards 

the point of lauding, at the little town of , in 

South Wales. The boats in question were 
returning from a bay, where the river we ha\e 
referred to joins the sea, about three miles’ 
distance from the town. They \\ere full of 
happy family parties, mIio had been spending 
the day on the sands, as is the wont of hundreds 
during the season, to enjoy the sea-breezes, and 
the bathing, and the merry pic-nic on the grass. 
And happy were those parties now, for the 
chorus of song rose clear in the distance, and 
was echoed from the steep rocks, where the river 

between O and St is forced into a 

narrower and deeper channel. Itarely in that 
part of the country is any song heard, except 
one of the “ songs of Zion and on this occa- 
sion, the refrain that rose so sweetly over the 
full and flowing tide, from those free voiijes, was 
the well-known simple strain : — 

" Oh, that will bo joyful, 

"WTicn we meet to part no more.” 

The leading part of this toucliing little hymn, 
“ Children and parents will be there,” etc., some 
one or two female voices sang alone; tlien, at 
the chorus, the rest joined, including the boat- 
men, w'ho unconsciously timed their oars to the 
measure. Thus their tone.s of heaven-directed 
praise had beguiled, in various hymns, the whole 
passage homeward. The strains of sacred song 
commenced as they steered olf from the little 

creek of P for the bar, where the sea, at 

its confluence with the river, is roughest, and 
the passage often perilous. This evening it was 
not Bo ; but the full-tide waves, unbroken, swxpt 
inwards vnth a far-stretching swell. I'lie melody 
ceased not as they floated swiftly past the sand- 


banks ; and as night approached, and they were 
now arrived in view of the town, where the rich 
meadows on either side reached to the water’s 
edge, still the hymn just mentioned, in more 
emphatic, hopeful utterance, was sustained. 
At length they are at the quay, and preparing 
to land. 

But that quay is crowded with an imwonted 
throng; and shrill and eager voices hail those 

boats as they reach the landing : “ Are Mr. ’s 

two little girls, II. and E., in the boats ?” No.^ 

Not with you? — uot in either of the boats? 

“ No.” ‘‘ Have they not rcturacd ?” ono female 
voice exclaimed; “I saw them, just after ten, 
proceeding towards the rocks with the servant, 
and they told me they intended returning by 
land in the cool of the evening, and they muift 
bo home by this time.” That home was not far 
off. They had vot andved. Their parents had 
clnng to hope till the last arrival of the boats, 
yet not without misgivings and sad fears, for the 
'servant had received strict injunctions to leave 
early, and to iralk home. But evening came, and 
dusk followed, and they had uot arrived ; and 
now tlic motlicr, father, and other relatives and 
friends, wore assembled on the quay; and 
anxiously had they gazed and listened as those 
boats came near. The nii.ssmg ones were not 
there, and it was certain no boat was left 
behind. The inotlier sunk fainting in her 
husband’s arms, and a fc'cling of despair pos- 
sessed all who AN ere there— a feeling none were 
willing to utter, though it was impossible to 
shut out the terrible tliouglit that both servant 
and children had ere now found a watery grave. 

A whisper of awful import passed from one to 
another, though carefully kept from the parents. 
After landing, one, who had seen the children, 
mentioned that tliey had, along with the servant, 
made their way on the sand till they reached a 
rock, which was of easy ascent on one side, 
while it fell abrui)t and steep on the other. They 
had climbed uj) this rock, which had a flat 
surface on tlie top, and had seated themselves to 
watch the waves and the setting sun. The 
boatman, wIk) mentioned this, said it was then 
early, and the tide had made no visible progress 
ne.ar tliein. 11(3 had not doubted but that, as 
they know the tide was coming in, they would 
have rc-dcscciided, and walked off on the sand; 
for it was not possible to make the ascent to the 
higher ground from the place where tliey stood. 
His own boat was in a creek further out in the 
hay, and the higli crags between would have 
prevented him, while rowing out to sea, from 
seeing them, supposing they had remained on the 
rock. But ho had now hia fears that they had 
lingered too long, and that the tide flowing with 
a fast current had cut off their escape. This 
was his terrible surmise ; and it was uttered by 
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that rough sailor with a feclhig ho could ill 
control ; for those children were well known in 
that little town, and their parents much re- 
jected. Alas! his fears were but too true! 
The children, and the maid who had charge of 
them, had been left on the rock, and the tide had 
made their retreat impossible. But the whole 
awful truth of their fate none was willing to 
admit, even in imagination ; and it was resolved 
by the sailors, and the numbers now assembled, 
that they should form themselves into parties to 
proceed some in boats, some W’ith torches along 
the shore, and two other bands by each of the 
roads along which those little girls, now despaired 
of, could return, if yet alive. 

It was determined that all should meet from 
their different routes on the northern shore of 
the bay, and that they should signal any iu- 
t(;lligencc by grouping their torches together. 
The speed of the boats, tliough they were 
manned by seamen wdio had eagerly offered 
themselves, was not equal to tliai of their late 
])assage homewards. The tide still ran up 
strongly, and night compelled tliem to proce(‘d 
with caution wdiere the river winded in narrower | 
channels. As tliey make round the juttiii[^ 
point beyond which tlie view' op('ns full to the 
sea, the flicker of torchlights dispersed along tin 
shore and the Adds, conveys the sad certainty j 
that hitherto none of the parties had met with 
success. The hollow^ roar of tlic land surf is now' 
audible, and its sound fills eacli heart with 
quailing ; only at intervals a w ord is spoken, and J 
the oars are swiftly and vigorously plied. The 
parties on shor(‘ are seen to be gradually verging 
to their point of meeting. It is i)ast midnight, 
and they have reached by diflerent routes the 
snot fixed on near the rocks, and icifhout success. 
The anguish of the father and mother is now' 
that of despair. Ea(*h band had kept up signals 
and calls as they came along. Those inland had ^ 
Btopped at every cottage, and waked up the 
inhabitants. In vain, the children had not been 
seen that evening, and none had any tidings to 
give of them. 

There stand the assembled groups on the 
shore, joined, at lengtli, by the seamen from the 
boats, witli torches in their hands, now' of no 
lurther use, for their search has been vain. The 
Waves roll to their feet, and the mariner w'ho 
had seen the children late that afternoon notes 
with an anguish ho dares not utter, that the rock 
they had climbed is now invisible, and swept over 
by each towering wave; and he thinks with 
horror of the youthful ones lie had beheld not 
many hours before, when, all unconscious of 
danger, their gaze was fixed on the setting 
Bun. 

At length, without apprising the father of 
their motive, it is proposed by some of the party 


that they should all ascend the upland at tho 
part where tho sand-banks join on to the rocks, 
and make a circuit, so as to avoid the intermediate 
creeks, and come down upon the point of cliff 
immediately over the rock wo have already 
mentioned. They again disperse and singly 
climb the steeper ground, the father and mother 
with no hope left them, and all the rest, still 
more ominously silent and despauing. They 
reach at last the higher ground; they make 
forward eagerly for the point marked. Their 
torches had become embarrassing in the ascent, 
and were throw’u away. Tho night is at its 
darkest point, though the sky is without cloud ; 
and tho roar of the breakers is unintermitted. 
The brother is tho first to gain the height above 
the rock, and eagerly does he bend his gaze 
dow'iiwards and shout, though wdth no hope of 
answer. Yet it is so — can it really be so ? Did 
he not pcrc{'ive the flutter, as of something white, 
far below him ? Others now an) on the spot, 
and they, too, fancy there are objects in tlic dark 
beneath, betwixt them and the sea. The brother 
has descended with some difliculty nearer, and 
more follow', and they then see distinctly human 
forms, though prostrate, and th('y cry out, 
frantic with fi'ar and joy, and listen, and at 
length catch the answer of living voices ! They 
are there, they are all aliA'O; and though not 
able to climb up further, they are beyond the 
reach of the w'avcs. Yes, tho children were on 
their knees in prayer and thanksgiWng ! 

It had happi'ueil to them even as the mariner 
had foreboded, that they had been encompassed 
by the tide, though he had not conceived the 
laintest hope that any eftbrt of theirs could 
accomplish an escape by climbing the rocks 
above them. Since that time the Avriter has 
attempted and achieved tho ascent, bUt with a 
painful sense of tho peril and the apparent 
impossibility of escape AN'hich must have pre- 
, sented itself to the children and their attendant. 

I And Avhat had been the gloom and suffering 
to them of tliat night ! 

They had not, it Avas subsequently ascertained, 
become aw'are, till too late, that the w'avcs, 
AA-hich came in so gradually, sAA ept past the rock 
on Avhich they Avere seated, Avatching the de- 
parture of boat after boat out into the bay, and 
then inwards across the bar. Hiey fancied 
that on descending from the eminence they 
should find tho flood below' quite shallow, and 
proceeded at last to make the attempt. ^ Alas I 
they AA'cre taught it w’as hopeless. With difficulty 
the servant, who let herself down first, regained 
her footing, and reached the former position. 
And now their agony may be imagined. The very 
remembrance ot that moment must afterwards 
have been like an aAvful, horrible dream. They 
cried out and tried to make signals to those on 
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the sands, who were now in different fi^nps 
preparing to move homewards. None of these 
happened to notice them. Jutting headlands of 
rock interrupted the view from the nearest of these 
parties, and the sea liad flowed in so far that 
those on the beach were too distant to hear any 
sound. Boat after boat had crossed the bar 
homewards to the left. The sun had set — their 
last vision of him, as seemed now but too 
probable. The night came on; but this was 
nothing, for their whole gaze w'as intent upon 
the approach of each wave, to mark how fast the 
sea was rising, and to see if the ledge of rock 
they stood on was likely to be covered. To be 
covered ! poor helpless ones, the spray was even 
now flung in their faces ; eacli few minutes the 
flood of the wave was higher, and no long time 
could ensue before they they should find it 
at their level. They looked upw’ard. They 
could not now discern objects clearly ; but they 
knew there was no escape. 

One resource only remained to them on tliat 
rock — alone with the sea — alone with tlie night — 
alone with impending death ; but also, as they 
tried to think, under the eye of God ! They kmlt 
on that rock to pray ! These little girls — one 
of them eight years old, the other six— they 
knelt with the servant, and the elder of them, 
while tears of hopeless agony streamed dowm 
their faces, offered up a simple prayer, such as 
a child could frame, for help and deliverance. 
The spray now covered them with wet, and each 
wave came nearer the edge on which they stood ; 
and another higher billow, breaking in part over 
the rock, filled them with horror. They hold 
each other’s hands to keep on their feet, and 
instinctively try to gain one step higher on the 
sloping crag above them. They now try another 
step and another, the servant aiding and sup- 
porting them. The trial serves them for more 
effort. They persevere ; and are beyond the 
waves for a time. They have hope to wait there 
safe till the morning. But the higher rising of 
the sea forces them to make more difficult trials 
to hold by the rock, and, fixing their feet in the 
crevices, to gain some safer point. In this they 
succeed oi)ce paore, and with faintness and fear, 
and bleeding hands, they have reached a 
spot where the waves come not. Long before 
any voice greets them, the rock they had 
lingered on was swept over by the sea flood, and 
lost from view; but their prayer had been 
heard ; and when their brother saw them, those 
children wero on their knees in thanksgiving ! 

Full joyfully they -^^ere embraced by parents 
and brother ; and the tear of joy was wept not 
by these alone, but by the others whose suspense 
and fears had become almost in an equal degree 
excited — feare were exchanged for gladness! 
The seamen present could not control their 


emotions; and all felt, in gazing upon these 
children, and upon the sea beneatli, and the 
steep height they had climb(;d, that their 
deliverance was an answer to their midnight 
prayer on the shore. 

They were soon homo in arms up the steep, 
and raised above the rocks, and then to the boat. 
It was da^vn when they reached the town, 
and crowds on the cpiaj had lingered hour after 
hour for the result. Tho mother’s joy wo may 
not attempt to express. In conclusion, it may 
interest the reader to know tliat both these 
little girls, after a few years, gave themselves 
“ to the Lord and to his people,” and became 
useful in the churcli of Christ; and in tho 
inculcations of piety to the young, they must 
doubtless, at times, have onforc(‘d them by tlie 
reminiscences of that night of peril, of prayer, 
and of rescue. 

“ Lead me to the rock that is higher than I.” 
Psalm Ixi. 2. 


CHINESE ILLHSTEATIONS OP SCEIP- 
TUBE. 

THE OUGAK. 

"And hiR brolln'r’B nnme was Jnlml Ih* was tho father of all such 
as hundh- tlu* haqi and (irgaii.'’— (/ cm. iv. 21. 

Tue mention of tlicse two musical instruments 
as having had their origin at so early a period in 
tlio liistory of mankind, renders their nature 
and character a subject of interesting inquiry; 
but in attempting to ausw'er any question which 
might be asked about them, we can gather no 
assistance from tlie context; neither does tho 
etymology of their names in the original aflbrd 
us any certain clue to guide us in our research. 
But tradition conu's to our aid, and tells us that 
the kinrior was a harp or guitar, and tho hiiygab 
an instrument comjiosed of several reeds. This 
W'c may call the •oinmoii opinion, which it is not 
our intention to disturb, but to show rather that 
it is w'ell foimded, and in alliance with several 
circumstances w icli are worthy of our observa- 
tion. 

In our rcscarcbes we have not been able to 
detcMjt the type of tlie guitar in any of tho 
ancient monuments of China ; but the Chinese 
liave in present use three instruments of this 
kind, which doubtless had their representative in 
some old instrument of rough construction. 
This may have resembled a rude piitar which 
the Africans construct by the employment of a 
few slips of iron and a piece of board. Some 
years ago, while at liio Janeiro, the writer saw 
a negro occupied in tuning one of these primitive 
items of instrumental music. The slips of iron 
were attached by one end to a piece of board, 
while the other was made to pass over a bridge 
of the same metal, and was left free to vibrate 
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when Htruck by the performer. These slips of I 
iron were of diiferent lengths, and consequently 
gave out tones of a different pitch or elevation. 
A cocoa-nut shell was fastened to the under 
side of the sounding board, to impart volume and 
strength to the sounds. A negro was very busy 
in adjusting the length of the slips of iron, so as 
to render the tuning agreeable to his own ear, 
which seemed to be the solo umpire as to what 
was harmonious or otherwise. He had brought 
the hint from his native country, and sought to 
beguile the solitary hours of bondage with re- 
miniscences, which this poor specimen of his 
jiative land would naturally call up and foster. 

It would be no extravagant night of fancy 
to suppose that the first essays of Jubal at the 
harp were as humble as the above. Two or 
three bits of iron or brass, when attached to a 
pii'ce of board, w ere probably discovered to utter 
a ])loaaing sound. It might farther be noticed, 
that if two or more w^ere struck together, the 
result, being harmonious, was still more pleasing. 
I'hus lowdy was possibly tlic origin of instru- 
mental music. It is remarkable that the arts of 
smithery wore invented at the same time, so 
lhat Jubal would have only to go into his 
brother’s workshop to find materials for e.vpcri- 
ineiit. 

In our picture, the M(‘aon-tsj!e, or aboriginal 
inhabitants of China, are represented with tlu' 
.'■«////, an iustrunK'nt w liieh is eoniposed of several 
r(‘i‘(ls, so adjusted or proportioned in their 
nvspective leiigtlis, ns to utter au harmonious 
combination of sounds. The tones of the instru- 
ment are remarkably sweet, and w'ould justify 
tiuy meauing of huggab, “tho sweet,” were we 
to suppose that tho sang was invented by Jubal. 

If w'e examine the instrument somewliat in 
detail, w'e shall perceive lhat it has tho essential 
features of tho organ. AVe have tho pipes, tho 
wind-chest, and tho tube for establishing a 
communication betw'ceu the bellows and that 
part. The mouth of the performer supplies the 
place of bellow's. It is not, therefore, improperly 
Jiained an organ, since it is obviously that instru- 
ment in its rudimentary state. The ingenious 
part of tho contrivance is out of sight, being hid 
within the wind-chest. One side of each tube is 
pai'ted off, and the space supplied by a small 
plate of thin brass. In tho middle of this plate 
a tongue is cut out, so as only to be attached by 
one end. On tho back of tho plate stands a 
small stud, which, by resisting tho air that sweeps 
over it, occasions a vibratory motion in the 
tongue. The vibration of the tongue produces 
a corresponding vibration in the column of air 
■within the tube, and hence tlio sound, wliicli is 
proportioned to the length of that tube. This 
little tongue corresponds also with the languette 
in our organ pipes, and bears a name of precisely 


the same import in the Chinese language. This 
is therefore another feature that identifies the 
organ of the Meaon-tsze, and, as we think, of 
Jubal, with tho most magnificent instrument of 
modern times. 

“ My harp also is turned to mourning, and my 
organ into the voice of them that weep.” (Job 
XIX. 31.) In this passage the harp and the 
organ occur together, and in the same order as 
in G-enesis. This is an indirect proof of the 
high antiquity of tho hook of Job, which might 
have escaped us had we not been diligently 
occupied in considering what ap])ear to be only 
passing allusions, for the pur|)ose of showing 
that Chinese customs throw’ light upon many 
things in the word of God. We learn from this 
affecting description which Job gives of himself, 
that the harp and the organ were tho signs oi‘ 
rejoicing, the unfailing accompaniments of festivi- 
ties and natural rejoicing. 

“And, lo! thou art unto them as a very 
lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice, 
and can play well on an instrument : for they 
hear thy words, but they do them not.” (Ezek. 
xxxiii. 82.) The original words refer to tin* 
two instruments of which we have been speaking, 
and jnay be thus rendered: “And, lo ! thou art 
unto them as the song or pealing harmony oi’ 
the organ, like one who hath a lovely voice, and 
can play skilfully upon the harp.” If our view 
of this pn^s^lge be correct, we have an allusion to 
the praetie(‘ of fiecompanying the voice with the 
harp or guitar. Tho tones of the prophet’s 
voice were as soft, B\vc(‘t, and melting as the 
notes of the organ, when three harinoiiions 
sounds flow' iuto each other ; his elocution was 
as exact and delightful in modulation and 
rhythm as tho strains of the minstrel, who 
blended his song with warblinge of the harp or 
the lute. AVliat a charming account is this of 
tho holy man’s eloquence, and what an obvious 
reason w'as there wdiy they should come to 
listen. Howr many there be in these days of 
pulpit eloquence who delight in hearing the 
pleasant voice, the well-turned periods, and the 
ready utterance of some pojpular preacher, while 
their minds, as to every principle of true godli- 
ness, are as dark as midnight ! 

“ And I heard a voice from heaven, as tho 
voice of many waters, and as tho voice of a grt'at 
thunder; and I heard tho voice of liarpers 
harping with their harps.” (Eev. xiv. 2.) The 
choral strains of the happy throng are here 
compared to the sound of many waters, and to 
the thunder that peals in repcrcussivo echoes 
among the clouds of heaven. In this sublime 
description we see the harp is sounded as an ac- 
companiment to the voice, which is in conformity 
with what is said in several of the psalms, anti 
with what seems to bo the meaning of the 
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i)asaage quoted from Ezekiel. The guitar or 
haxp has from time immemoriul been yoked to 
the ode, which was at first essentially a song of 
praise. When the harp is summoned to join in 
a song by the sweet singer of Israel, it is to 
praise God. The harpers described by John 
had a song of praise, and an opinicium or hymn 
of victory at the same time to accompany "with 
their golden haiq)S. May it be tlie reader’s 
happy privilege to swell throughout eternity the 
hymn of heavenly praise, and to strike tho lyre 
as a conqueror through the blood of the Lamb. 


INGENUITY IN DOING GOOD. 

many interesting meetings, (says a re- 
cent report of the Bible Society,) that at Witch- 
ampton was especially so ; and though it is sur- 
prising that a sum of GO/, should be annually 
sent in free contributions from a rural parish, 
numbering not more than six hundred inhabit- 
ants, yet some of the items read in the report of 
tho association show how this is done. Many 
hands and many hearts were en^ged in pro- 
ducing this result, and few, I believe, are to be 


found in the parish who do nut take some part 
in the work. A paiTot, with a box attached to 
his cage, had collected thirty shillings. A poor 
labouring man, who cultivated a quarter of au 
acre of allotment ground, sent a little packet to 
tho njceting containing two shillings, with tho 
words, “ Thank offering to God for a good crop 
of oats and potatoes last year.” An intelligent 
young man, who had occupied himself during 
the winter in teaching a niglit school, sent the 
proc(*cds of his labours, amounting to above ten 
shillings, received in weekly pence : while even 
the poor children from a gipsv school in the 
neighbourhood sent their halroence to aid in 
providing the bread of life. In the adjoining 

{ parish of Stanbridge, too, a poor blind man, who 
las had portions of tho sacred volume from the 
society, collected seventy-six farthings ; and 
another friend sent ton shillings as tho produce 
of her industriijuB bees. It is in this way that 
tu'o small parishes, containing together not a 
thousand persons, send little short of 100/. an- 
nually in free->vill offerings to tho Bible Society. 
With such friends, and such oflerings, you will 
not wonder that our great work continues to 
prosper in Dorsetshire. 



THE PULPIT IN THE 
FAMILY. 

god’s glory IK THE FIRMAMENT. 

" Tbo boiivcaB doclaro the f?lory of G<k 1 ; and the f»- 
mamcnt bhoweth bis handywork. Day unto day 
uttercth siKJCcib, and night unto night filunveth km,.. 
ledge Kpccch nor language, where tlieir voice is 

not 1 ine is gone out through all the earth, and 

thei. nd of the world.”— 7'saDft xl\. 1—4. 

The Creator of heaven and earth has 
many voices wherewith he hath spoken to man. 
Powerful and full of majesty, his tones have 
gone forth in the diapason of the thundtT, or 
the stormy wind that shakes the 'vinldcrness, and 
breaks the cedars in their strength. (Ps. xxix. 

^8.) Or modulated anew, the voice of the 
Lord has been licard as the gentle sound of 
many waters,” or in tiic tones of the tendcrest 
human friendship, saying, “It is I; be not 
afraid.” In king David’s noble poem, from 
which we have taken the passage at the head of 
our chapter, we have yet another form of 
speech, which is used by God to man. TJie 
heavens are gifted witli distinct utterances to 
declare the glory of God; night sho^Neth the 
knowledge of its varied beauties to its succeed- 
ing night, while the clear gorgeous day speaketh 
uuto day, and joins the joyful song of the morn- 
ing stars, in praise of tlic King and the Creator 
of the universe. These voices of tlic firinament 
are neither sparing in their tones, nor limited in 
their range. 

‘ Thero’e not tho smallewt orb that we behold, 

But in its motion liko an angel sings." 

There is no speech nor language wlioro they 
maynotbehoard, and understood, for their accents 
arc those of tlie universal language of the heart 
and soul. They spoke to the first man, and tlie 
lirst woman, while yet they gazed upward in the 
perfect love w^hich casteth out fear, as well as 
when they heard the voice of tho Lord walking 
in the garden, and were afraid. Through suc- 
ceeding ages they have spoken, to Chaldean 
shepherds, to Hebrew prophets, to crowned and 
throned monarcha, to watchers on the house- 
tops, to sages in their retirement, to rustics in 
their cottage homes. They have spoken, but 
have men heard, and listened, and answered, and 
ob^ed? 

To the angels or inhabitants of unfallen planets, 
if perchance pennitted to hear and see wliat is 
passing on the earth, nothing can be more start- 
ling and incongruous than the willing deafness 
of man, to every tone of his Maker’s voice. 
Let his fellow man speak authoritatively from a 


throne or a tribune, and with what eagerness ho 
catches every syllable I let his fellowman speak 
in the tones of love and friendship, and they 
become part and parcel of his very being ; but 
when the only voice speaks, that nothing can 
silence, the voice of God, that if not heard in 
time, must be listened to in eternity, men turn 
away in sullen or careless disregard. Nor is the 
voice of the heavens, though speaking in the 
gentle power of their exceeding beauty, exempted 
from this strange indifference. Nay, even those 
who have listened with reverence to God’s voice 
in revelation, think it no shame to be ignorant 
of the meaning, and deaf to the sounds, of God’s 
voice in his glorious works. 

It is true that astronomers with their magic 
tubes liavc discovered new glories in the heavens 
— it is truetliat geometricians have weighed and 
measun'd the distant orbs, and calculated the 
spot and the time of the unseen planet, and the 
erratic comet — it is true that lovers and senti- 
nnmtalists watch, and poetize, and admire ; hut 
unless the Creator is “remembered” in his 
w'orks, unless the declarations of his glory are 
listened to, unless some practical effect is pro- 
duced by tho recognised beauty, all the intellect, 
and sentiment, and admiration of men, is but 
littlo hotter ihan the idolatry which worshipped 
the sun and the moon and the liost of heaven. 

One of tho old Jewish traditions tells us that 
as Abraham was walking by night from the 
grotto ■where ho was bom to tlie cit}' of Baby- 
lon, he gazed on tho stars of heaven, and 
amongst them on the beautiful planet Venus. 

• Behold,” said he within himself, “ the Lord 
and God of the universe but the star set and 
disappeared, and Abraham felt that the great 
God could not be thus liable to change. Shortly 
after, he beheld the moon at the full. “Lo, 
he cried, “ the Divine Creator, manifold Deity 
but the moon sunk below the horizon, and 
Ahraliam made the same reflection as at the 
setting of the evening star. All tho rest of the 
night he passed in profound meditation. At 
sunrise he stood before tho gates of Babylon, 
and saw the whole people jwostrate in adoration. 
“ Wondrous orb,” he exclaimed, “ thou surely 
art the creator and ruler of all natui’e ; but 
then too thou hastest like the rest to thy setting! 
Neither then art thou my Lord, my Creator, 
and iny God.” Unless we are looking beyond 
the science and tlie beauty of the creation, un- 
less we are looking “ from nature up to nature’s 
God,” the stars will set and disappear, leaving 
us in the ignorauce, darkness, and solitude, of 
intellectual idolatry. 
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bewildered with what they suppose are the re- 
quirements of astronomy, that, as their portion 
of time, and means, and intellect, is perhaps small, 
they are exempted they think from tlie obligation, 
or rather debarred from the privilege, of hearing 
and answering the heavenly voices ; that as they 
c;annot learn much, they need learn nothing, 
^ut it is only the gifts and the possessions of 
men that are churlishly granted, or needlessly 
limited, or kept from the lowly and given to the 
lofty. The kingdom of nature, like the kingdom 
of grace, is thrown open to the poor as well as 
to the rich, for there is no distinction of persons 
there. Why should not the mechanic in his 
hours of rest, the weaver at his little wiudoiv, 
the labourer in his solitary cot on the hill-side, 
and their children in thefr cottage liomes, bo 
taught, or teach themselves, enough to take away 
the film from their eyes, and the stufiiug from 
their ears ? 

It is true that every shepherd boy, though he 
study the stars in the sky by night., and in a 
book by day, may not turn out a James Eeugu- 
SON, who, afterwards an ciininent astronomer, 
used to go into the fields from the hard labours 
of the day, “ with a blanket about him, and a 
lighted candle,” and there laying himself down 
on his back, pursued for long hours his observa- 
tions on the lieavenly bodies. “I used to 
stretch,” says ho, *‘a thread with small beads on 
it at arm’s-length, between my eye and the stars ; 
sliding the beads upon it till they hid such and 
such stars from my eye, in order to take their 
apparent distances from one another, and then, 
laying the thread down on the paper, I marked 
the stars thereon by the heads.” It is true that 
every weaver may not bo like a Tuomas 8i w i»- 
soir, who taught himself to read by stealth, 
against his father’s express pi’ohibition, and 
whose attention being much excited by a re- 
markable eclipse of the sun, in 1721, he com- 
menced the study of the stars, and mathematics, 
with such diligence tliat in the course of years 
he became an eminent author and a proiound 
mathematician. It is true that every labourer 
cannot say with Cleantues, an ancient but 
poverty-stricken philosopher, ‘‘I draw' water, 
and do any other kind of work that presents itself, 
that I may give myself up to philosophy, without 
being a burden to any one.” Nor is it desirable 
that it should be so. Wo require our artisans, 
and our mechanics, and our labourers; their 
position has the beauty of usefulness, and the 
nobility of independence. But a love aud a 
knowdedge of at least the elements of astronomy 
and other sciences, if pursued with an eye to the 

f lory of God, instead of the glory of man, will 
e a new means of instruction, a new sense of 
enjoyment, a new lever to elevate the w'orking 
man, and also his fellows ; for no man raises him- 


self alone ; the very fact that he has done so is a 
helping hand to others. 

We shall conclude our observations by the 
following striking passage from Dr. Chalmers’ 
“ Astronomical Discourses.” ‘‘ Think it not 
enough that you carry in your bosom an ex- 
p^dmg sense of the magnificence of creation. 
But pray for a subduing sense of the authority 
of the Creator. Think it not enough, that with 
the justness of a philosophical discernment you 
have traced that boundary which hems in all 
the possibilities of human attainment, and have 
found that all beyond it is a dark and fathomless 
unknown. But let this modesty of science be 
carried, as in consistency it ought, to the ques- 
tion of revelation and let all the antipathies of 
nature he schooled to acquiesce in the authentic 
testimonies of the Bible. Think it not enough, 
tliat you have looked with sensibility aud w onder 
at the representation of God throned in immen- 
sity, 3'et combining, w'ith the vasiness of his 
entire superiiiteudeuee, a most thorough inspec- 
tion into all the minute and countless diversities 
of existence. Think of your own heart as one 
of these diversities of existence ; and that He 
ponders all its tendencies ; and has an eye upon 
all its moveinenis ; and marks all its w'ayward- 
ncss ; and God of judgment as he is, records its 
every seci’ct, and its every sin, in the book of his 
remembrance. Above all, forget not, that while 
you only lioar and are delighted, you are still 
under nature’s powerlessut'ss and nature’s con- 
demuation — and that the foundation is not laid, 
the mighty and essential change is not lu’com- 
])lished, the transition from death unto Ufe is 
not undergone, the saving faith is not formed, 
nor tlic passage taken from darkness to the 
mam'ellous light of tlu' gospel, till you are 
both hearers of the word and doers also. ‘ For 
if any be a bearer of the word, and not a doer, 
be is like unto a man beholding his natural face 
in a glass ; for he bcholdeth Inmself, and goeth 
his way, aud straightway forgetteth w'hat 
manncT of man he w as.’ ” 


AN 3NDIAN ANECDOTE WITH ITS 
LESSONS. 

A CEETATir Indian king, named Dabshelim, had 
a library so largo thjit one hundred Brahmins 
were required to keep it in order, and to trans- 
port it from place to place the prince was 
obliged to employ a thousand dromedaries. But 
xmable to read so vast a number of volumes, 
Dabshelim one day ordered his hundred Brah- 
mins to make an abstract of this entire library, 
compressing in as small a space as possible the 
substance and quintessence of all bis books, to 
lighten and simplify his studies. 
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These learued jnen, therefore, set to work 
with the most commendable ardour, and yet it 
took them full twenty years to complete the 
task. But at the end of that period they had 
so condensed the royal libra^ as to bring to 
their sovereign an encyclopedia of twelve thou- 
sand volumes on the backs of thirty stout and 
patient camels. 

On humbly laying them before Dabshelim, 
the learned Brahmins were not a little chagrined 
at his indignant remonstrance. “ Thirty camel- 
loads of volumes!” exclaimed the king; “why 
how can I or any man read twelve thousand 
volumes ? Away I abridge more slashingly, 
compress more unsparingly : put out all repeti- 
tions, all that is useless, impertinent, or hurtful, 
and come again. 

The puzzled Brahmins again set to work, and 
reduced the thirty camel-loads of books to fif- 
teen. Being again dismissed, the little encyclo- 
pedia of fifteen loads, after a long effort, sunk 
to ten, then to four, then to two. “ Try again,” 
ordered Dabshelim, and so they did, till in the 
end a library that had loaded a thousand dro- 
medaries was so expurgated of redundant, use- 
less, and deleterious matter, that the poor pa- 
tient Brahmins brought it all back on one solitary 
mule. 

But, alas ! brief is tlic life of man ; and as some 
forty years had been spent in this w'ork of relent- 
less abridgment, Dabshelim ft'll himself already 
an old man, and declared to his Brahmins that he 
saw no prospect of living long enough to read 
and study even so mucli as they had left ; for 
what they deemed the marrow of his huge library 
still formed a burden for a stout mule ; “ and I 
will not,” said the king, “^Naste the remnant of 
my days upon it till all of it that is worthless 
shall be thoroughly swept away.” 

“Oh, sultan!” at last exclaimed one of his 
attendants, “ I will pledge myself to produce so 
brief an abstract of this library that thou shalt 
read it through in one short minute, and yet find 
matter enouf^i to serve for reflection throughout 
the rest of thy life.” 

Dabshelim * graciously assenting, this attend- 
ant took up a palm-loaf, and witli a golden stylo 
wrote upon it, among a few other moral counsels, 
the following sentences ; — 

“The major portion of wdiat mortals call 
science is comprised in one single perhaps : 

and mankind’s entire history requires no more 
than three terms — l>orn, afflicted, dead.” 

“ 0 king ! O peoples ! it can never be too 
often repeated to you, though the half-witted 
venture to doubt this truth, tliat there is no 
happiness without virtue, and no virtue without 
the fear of God.” 

Such is the story of Dabshelim, the Indian 
sultan, and that of liis notable library of tho 
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thousand dromedaries. And now, my dear 
reader, what does this story teach ? All our 
reading ought to subserve tne best interests of 
the human mind and heart ; and a story without 
a moral is like a porch without a temple, a para- 
ble without a meaning, or a mirror without 
light. The story of Dabshelim may suggest a 
few useful and edifying thoughts. 

1. How very small is the real, unquestionable 
knowledge possessed by man. Sir Isaac Newton 
has said, “ that the entire substance of our globe 
might be crammed into a nutshell.” It is 
25,000 miles round, and nearly 8,000 in dia- 
meter, BO that a ship sailing round it in a direct 
line, at the rate ol twelve knots an hour, that 
is, 288 miles a day, would require little less than 
87 days to complete the circumnavigation ; and 
yet that great British sage states his belief that 
our whole terraqueous globe might he so com- 
pressed as to lie in a nutshell. 

And might not the great world of books — if 
we take out of them all repetitions, all false 
principles, all injurious thoughts, and aU doubt- 
ful speculations— lie in a space immeasurably 
smaller than (;veu a nut? Ijistead of loading a 
I thousand dromedaries, fifteen camels, or a single 
mule, the grasshopper might bear the fi'athery 
burden, and spring a yard or two beneath it. 
Yet, 

2. Guided by tlie holy and infallible word of 
God, which is “ able to make us wise unto salva- 
tion througli faith which is in Christ Jesus,” the 
plainest Christian mind possesses more science, 
more certainty, ajid a wider and more perfect 
range of vision than all tho hundred Brahmins 
of sultan Dabshelim. There are three problems 
which the unaided light of nature, that is, the 
human intellect without the Bible, can never 
fully solve. “Is there hut one God? Will he 
pardon sin ? and if so, on what terms?” Crea- 
tion, I own, proves there is u God, but not one 
God. It proves the existence of deity, but not 
of unity. As the Greenland pagan, before the 
arrival of the missionary of Christ, argued, “ If 
my boat could not make itself how could the 
world ?” so wc argue still, and thus get at the 
world’s holy Creator. But the same argument 
leads us further tlian we wish to go, and hence 
I believe that the mighty truth, “ Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is one Lord,” must repose on 
Divine revelation alone. 

Again, will God pardon sin? and if so, on 
wljat conditions ? Could the library of tho 
Indian sultan, though a load for a thousand dro- 
medaries, answer those questions ? Never, and 
yet no other inquiry can so much concern man. 
Or if some foolish young man renounce his 
Bible, and try liis unaided hand at those pro- 
blems, can he solve them ? As soon might the 
ant upset tho Alps, as soon might the Egyptian 
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take the Nile in hia liaud, and lay it back in the 
Bjprings of Abcah. The sceptic may talk big of 
God as “ good and ready to pardon,” but how 
does he hmvc? By what right does /te presume 
to judge? Ho can only guess; and oh! how 
daring to face an offended God confiding in a 
mere conjecture ! 

But God’s holy word replies to both these 
questions, and that in unmistakable tertns. It 
informs us both that he and how he can. Let 
us see: first, God will pardon. have no 
pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith the 
Lord; wherefore turn yourselves and live ye. 
Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways ; for why 
will ye die ?” la not that a blessed proof that 
Jehovah is ready to pardon ? 

Secondly, God lets us know most explicitly on 
what terms he can pardon. An absolute God, 
a God out of Christ, is the pagan’s Ood, the 
Sociniari’s God, but not the Christian’s God. 
Alas! I dare not come near him, for 1 am n 
sinner, and as such I require a pacificator ; for 1 
read that God ‘‘will by no means clear the 
guilty that is, except on the plan of salvation 
which he has so clearly laid down in the sacred 
oracles. 

And what is that plan ? Hear it. Christ 

was wounded for our transgressions, He was 
bruised for our iniquities.” “ Cliri."!, our pas.'i- 
over, was sacriliced for nsf AVe are justified 
by faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we 
have received the atoneiiiont. One text more 
for thee, my reader, and oh, u'haf a text ! AA’'ould 
that poor king Dabshelim had found it in his 
hook f “ Believe on the Lord J(.'sus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved.” Lo, this is knowledge 
above all human attainment, apart from revela- 
tion — 

“Above all Greek, above all liotuan fame.” 

Let this endear to our heart that best of trea- 
sures, the holy word of God. A man may bo 
poor as Lazarus, afflicted as Job, or even b(“g 
his bread like Belisarius, tho degraded Jiomaii 
general, and yet, if owner of a Bibb', he may bo 
wiser than Solon and richer than Croesus. Of 
many fearful crimes is the papal church guilty,and 
may that apostate pale repent in time 1 But her 
slighting of God’s noly hook, that only fountain 
of saving truth, is itself her most darnig Iieresy 
and the prolific parent of her sin, her error, and 
her ruin. God give us all grace to praise “ the 
lively oracles,” to show our love tl)er(‘ofbya 
daily use of tho sacred guide ; and since wo 
trust in Christ as our Advocate in heaven, let us 
apply to him as our Teacher, and obey him as 
our Exemplar; thus following Jesus in all his 
threefold oillce, oa our Prophet, our Priest, and 
our King. 


THE EBAST OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION.* 

Thb 8th December, 1854, was a high day and a 
holiday in the Eomish church. Home herself 
was stirred up from the remotest of her seven 
hillfl iu jubilant expectation. Before tho dawn 
her population was all astir, and the peasantiy, 
dresBOQ in their holiday attire, poured in at the 
gates to swell the tilling which, from all ports 
of the city, was already making its way towards 
the great basilica of St. Peter. The inhabitants 
were busy decking out the windows and balconies 
with stuffs of every texture and colour, from the 
gorgeous silks and velvets of the palace to tho 
parti-coloured couiitcrpaiio of the humble hos- 
telry. Tho sun rose bright in an unclouded 
sky, turning into diamonds the drops of the last 
night’s ruin which fringed the eaves, and light- 
ing up nature with a holiday air. 

it is tho Feast of the Conception: and who 
knows not that Komo lias ever prided herself on 
the patronage of the Blessed A^irgin, the Queen 
of Ileavcn ? AV'^e remember that when cholera 
waslirst making its dread approach, “ tlicological 
proof” was oflered in the lioman pulpits that 
' it could not enter the favoured city. AV'heu tho 
scourge came nevertheless, tho notices of iii- 
' fallible preservatives with wliich tho walls wer(‘ 

' ])lacarded sjioke loss conful(‘ntly of spices and 
I drugs to bo purchased of the chemist, than of 
i ])raycrs and litanies to bo recited to the A^irgin ; 
and when the jilague was stayed, tho visitors 
who again flocked into the city found her images 
i lighted up \\ith candles such as in size and 
I number had never blazed beneath them before, 
i It is the Feast of the Conception : hut there 
1 is something more — sometliing to distinguish tho 
present festival from its ]m‘dece8sors, and from 
the numberless other holidays with which tlie 
Jiomish calendar encourages idleness and baffles 
I thrift. A-Vitli eager curiosity the crowds throng 
1 t.lio entrauce to St. Peter’s, where a plenary 
j indulgence invites their attendance. Pri'senily 
the swell of a distant chant announces that tlio 
I procession is issuing from the Histine chapel, 
I and, in gorgeous state exceeding that of any 
I temporal prince, the offlcials of tho pontifical 
ourt defile down tho magnificent Scala liegia. 
Behind them a silver cross is seen to gleam in 
tho distanco, and buniing tapers, struggling 
with tho day, shed a mistiness, rather than light, 
over tho increasing splendour of the procession. 
Tlio pastors of tho orthodox Greek church (few 
and «canty aro their flocks), conspicuous by 
their venerable beards and gorgeous costume, aro 
followed by tho Latin bishops, archbishops, and 
cardinals, in their robes of state and glittering 
j mitros, two by two, each rising in 

* From the Quarterly lloview for June. 
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dignity as they more nearly precede the golden 
canopy which announces the presence of the 
pontiff himself. The great doors, thrown open 
to receive the procession, show the interior of 
the church decked in its gala array. The chant 
(it is the Litany of the Saints) draws to a close 
as the pageant enters, and is gradually lost in 
the luminous haze and dim immensity of the 
building. The procession is long, the attendance 
of prelates very numerous; more than two 
hundred, some of whom are come from very 
distant lands, arc said to be present ; in other 
respects the pomp displayed is only what on 
great occasions is usual : as usual, too, the whole 
ceremony is more striking in description than in 
reality. Assuredly the pontifical “ funzioni ” 
are not calculated for the sentimental traveller. 
They cannot bo seen without au amount of con- 
trivaiKM' and forethought, and without an exer- 
tion of dexterity and physical strength w'hich are 
destructive of all sentiment. Nor are they 
intended for the poor ; the reserved places are 
numerous, the Swiss guards inflexible, the hedge 
of soldiers impenetrable. The ceremonies them- 
selves have the defect of excessive length. On 
this 8th of December, though the procession 
entered the churcli soon after sunrise, it is a 
quarter past eleven before the last notes of the 
gospel, chanted first in Latin and tl)en in Greek, 
as is usual at the papal mass, die away on the 
ear and are succeeded by a deep silence. Those 
who can see and those who know the programme 
are aware that “ Cardinal Macchi Ghen in his 
eighty-sixth year), the dean of the sacred 
college, is approaehiug the steps of the papal 
throne,” in order to luuke a solemn petition in 
the name of the church. ‘‘ lie is accompanied 
by a Greek aud an Armenian bishop as liis 
supporters aud wil nesses, together with the 
twelve senior archbishops of the western church, 
and the officers of the pontifical household who 
are the official witnesses of such important 
transactions.” The ])ontifi' answers favourably, 
but ‘^calls on all to joiu him in first invoking the 
light ajid grace of the Iloly Spirit,” Accord- 
ingly the Veni Creator JSjnritus is intoned. And 
again there is a silence deeper and more solemn 
than before. But even at the verge of the 
crowd there is or seems to be audible at moments 
a voice rendered tremulous by age or emotion. 
It ceases, and suddenly a movement among the 
spectators, rapid as electricity, makes us sensible 
that the tension is relaxed, the suspense is over, 
the cannon of St. Angelo, re-echoed by mortars 
in the streets, and the bells of all the churches, 
announce to the city and the world that some 
event of great intcjrest to Christendom is con- 
summated. And so it is. The pope, speaking 
“ ex cathedra,” has dogmatically defined the “ Im- 
maculate Conception of the Virgin Mary.” 



I Jurjust 30/A, 1855. 
We aro happy to have occasion, under our head 
of ‘'Religious Intelligence,” to refer to the visit 
of our beloved Queen to Paris. Our reference is to the tacit 
protest winch w:ua made by her Majesty against the profana- 
tion of the Lord’s day in France. French people, si)eaking 
of them gcufrally, have never received the idea of the 
Christian Bahljuth, and we are obliged to confess, with 
much humiliation, that w'O cannot exemjit a very laige 
share of the Protestant jjopulation from the reference 
we are now making. In a visit to Paris, the Queen 
of England is naturally the “ observed of all observers,” 
and Iier example would necessarily give the people of 
France a rare opportunity of understanding our views of 
the right manner of observing the clay of the Lord. At 
a time when the great sabbath question excites so much 
interest at home, the example of the Queen of England 
has a significance which is historical, and it alForcls us 
great eatisfaction to refer to that example as it is given in 
a report in the “Record.” “ The sabbath was spent by 
her Majesty in comparative, if not absolute, privacy. It 
I w:w not siaij)ly to give the Queen a jour dc rcjtoi, after the 
' fatigues of her journey, but, as we may believe, out of 
respect to her own religious feelings and those of her 
subjects, that she was not desired to mingle in the gaieties 
of a Parisian sabbath, but was jwrmitted to pass the day 
in tniu(|uillity.” It is also very gratifying to find that the 
French journalists, instead of condemning the firmness of 
our Protestant Queen, have spoken of it with respect. 

One of the most remarkable men in France, an KKtreme 
Kpeenneu of French atheism, several years ago, wrote a 
pamphlet on the sabbath, m which he, without believing 
tho inspiration of the sacred Scrqitures, advocates 
the observation of the sabbath as a day of rest, which 
he says is necessary to the morals and the health of a 
conimunity. This man, infidel as ho is, admits that 
Moses is “a very wise man,” and constvu’ets a very inge- 
nious iii-gumcut for the purpose of denioiistmting the 
necessity of conforming to the law of Aioses, which 
rocpiired the consccratJon of a seventh day to rest. 
Beyond this, our atheistical philosopher caunotgo; but 
we accept his contribution to tho claiirts of the sabbath 
ns ouo of importance. It b 1 ould be observed that the 
great question of the proper observance of the I^ord^s day 
is one which agitates the kingdom to /its utmost limits, 
BO that 'the example of the sovere^n coiild never be 
i-cgardod’ with more interest than a/ this juncture. A 
meeting has just been held in BclMt for tiie purpose of 
discussing the question of opemn* tne water-works to 
the public after three o’clock on At the close 

of the discuBsiou, the votes of tli4 commissioners were 
equally divided, and the casting vote of the chairman 
decided against the anti -sabbath party. In consequence 
of this determination, the latter jiWearded the town with 
announcements that on Sunday tWo water-works would 
bo opened by “ command of thejf people,*' aud “under 
tho direction of the libcnil leadeifs,” who adopted eveiy 
moans to urge their followers to atttend m massif with a 
view of trying the influence of a popular demonstratiotu 
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It was evon recoinmendeil that a passage should be forced 
into the forbidden grounds. In cousetiuence of these 
invitations, large mobs assembled and kept the town in a 
state of commotion during the whole of toe Sunday after- 
noon. We are happy to add that this demonstration was 
inefTt'ctive, and that no attempt was made on the gates 
by the mob. The friends of the Lord of the sabbath 
should take part in this great struggle, and all who are 
“ on the Lord’s side,” should lift uj^ their banners in his 
name. 

At toe time when the residents in Paris and the visitors 
to that celebrated city were engrossed with the visit of 
our Queen, and the various public fetes which that event 
occasioned, Paris was the gathering- place of evangelical 
Christians of all countries assembled to advance the 
growth of that kingdom which cjui never be moved.” 
The interest of this meeting was much enhanced by the 
circumstance that three of the sittings were held on the 
24th, 2jth, and 2»Jth of August, the days of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, three liundrcJ years ago. Alluding 
to this remarkable coincidence, the prosideut observed : 
“ Three centuries |have passed away, and now an emperor 
Napoleon receives into his palace, as an honoured guest, 
the Protestant queen of a great Protestant nation ; while 
wo, descendants of the persecuted Chriatiaiis of those 
days, are assembled iu this capital to meet our co- 
religionists, not only of France, but of the wlude world, 
and that without fear ! ” Dr. Qranduierro dtdivered to 
the mcmbei's of the alliance an opeuiug address, one 
passage of which we must give os illu.str.atang tin* import- 
ance of this Christian reunion. He s.ud, “ Politicians in 
their cabinets, and artificers iu their work.s)iops liave 
conceived and executed their indu.stri.d exhibitions, and 
we have soon gathered into oth' vast palace all tlio varied 
productions of human skill; wlnle He whom all those 
things servo has inspired iu us the thought and the 
desii'e to take advanbigo of this immense concourse of 
persons in our capital, by convening our ev.uigelic.d con- 
ference which we are now delighted to inaugurate. It is 
instructive and agreeable and edifying to admire, assem- 
bled in as little space as possible, all that liumau know- 
ledge has executed in art and science, and every branch 
of industry ; how much more in-structive, agi'oeablc, and 
edifying is it to meet together to admire iu the unity of 
the faito of Jesus Christ the varied gifts uith which Cod 
has enriched his church.” 

Our Christian brethren in France need all the 8upi>ort 
as well as sympathy we can give them while resisting tlie 
attacks which infidelity and bigotry are everywhere 
making against them, and the beneficial iutlucuce of 
these great gatherings is felt by the faithful labourers m 
the vineyard of the Lord, frbni various and distant parts 
of the world. \ 

During this month the chur^i of Rome has given some 
unequivocal proofs of its urihristian and persecuting 
spirit. Two nations, Sardini/ and Spain, have iucurrod 
the “greater oxcommunici^on,” on account of their 
having had the courage to /elievo themselves from tlie 
imjust demands of the priesthood. The pope declares 
“ null and void the acts and decrees which have passed 
in Piedmont to the^detrimeut of religion, of the chinch, 
and * our ' authoritjb and of tlio rights of tlic holy see.” 
This excommunicatfon dejirives eacli individual in the 
nation on which it faUs of all civil intercourse, so that ho 
cannot hold communlation with others, nor others with 
him. According to TJjguori, the favourite saint of Ciu'di- 
iial Wiseman, the Ixcommuulcated is forbiddou all 
conversation even inj piivate, and all intercourse by 
salutation, letters, or tokens of friond.ship. All commu- 
nications on spiritual things are foi bidden, as are also 
marriage, dwelling under the same roof, all kinds of 
intercourse or friendly salutation. Such are the pre.sent 
doings of the church of Cardinal Wiseman, who, in his 
lecture at St. Martin’s Hall, complained of the distributoi’s 


of religious tracts as wanting in charity, and deprecated 
that kind of education which makes people less neigh- 
bourly, and excites in them hatred against others who^ 
are near them, and so introduces religious distinctions 
into the social sphere. 

It is interc.sting to observe the struggle which is now 
going on in Spain in favour of religious freedom. The 
deputy for Barcelona, Don Raphael Degollado, has lately 
moved in the Cortes that the Bible should be the rule of 
faith to his nation. His language is worthy of the 
greatest attention. Ho said, “I come here to defend 
toleration upon strictly religious grounds; intoleiTiuce 
and exclusivene.ss being diametrically contrary to the 
Christian religion. If the gates of hell are not to prevail 
against the word of God, why this puerile, this impious 
fear that injury could be done by another religion to the 
religion of Christ? ” Ho complains tliat “ Catholic Spain 
stifles in her bosom, by every possible means, religious 
liberty,” and being liimself a Itoman Catholic asks, “If 
persons belonging to other communions are in error, 
instead of repulring them, ought we not rather to draw 
them towards us by tenderness and love?” It is a CTati- 
fying circumstance that the important motion of this 
gentleman had not more than three in the majority 
against it. 

The Society for aiding the Diffusion of the Gospel in 
the Turkish dominions is now seeking to secure for the 
Turk the right of professing his faith in Jesus Christ 
without suffering jjorsecution as the result. Lord Claren- 
don has received from that society an important memorial 
on the subject, and from the manner in which he has 
interested himself in the matter we hope great good 
will re.sult. The attention of the noble foreign secretary 
has been called particularly to the case of a young 
Mu.ssulman, who was beheaded for declaring publicly that 
Mohammed was a false prophet, that the true prophet 
was Chri.st, and after him there was no prophet. The 
Tuiks had warned him to beware, but he persevered iu 
his profe.ssiou of Christianity, and was at last seized and 
thrown into prison. He steadily persisted in his previ- 
ous declaration, adding that so long as we have Christ, 
we have no need of Mohammed. He was at last, after 
many vain altempts to induce him to recant, and after 
being crutdly tortured, brought out and beheaded, and 
with his last breath, he protested agaiust the claims of tbo 
fiil.se prophet, and said “ I profess Jesus Christ, and for 
him 1 die.” 

Our country and our allies, have a right now to demand 
that the empire which we are endeavouring to defend 
from opfiression, shall no longer be guilty of the intoler- 
ance by which it has been liitlierto distinguished, and wo 
trust that iu this way it w'ill be our privilege to see some 
real good brought out of the distressing events which are 
now taking place iu the East. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

181. What example canyon find of the fulfilment of 
Chrwt’K proiuisc to his di.sciples recorded in Mark xvi. 
18, “ Thoy shall take up ser|>ents,” etc.? 

182. Give a description of true wisdom from the Now 
TeHtarnent. 

18:5. What does Job give as the definition of wisdom ? 

184. Prove that Job undei’stood and believed the doc- 
trine of original sin. 

185. How can you x>vove that the Jew^s believed that 
their Messiah would be a Divine pemon ? 

18fi. When God would express strongly the ingratitude 
of his chosen people Israel, ho contrasts their conduct 
towards him with that of two dumb animals towards 
their owners. Can you find the instance refen’ed to ? 

187, 'I'herc were three ways in which a Hebrew might 
become a sorvimt to Hebrews ; wliat were they ? 
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THE PEODIGAL SON. 

V. — DEGEADATIOK. 

We liave still to follow tho prodigal in his down- 
ward course. There will bo a turn in his history, 
but not yet. He sinks into the lowest degrada- 
tion ere he rises to repentance and begins his 
return home. In the far country, there are 
degrees of want and grades of wretchedness. 
He stops not till he has reached the very last. 
Conceive of a city abandoned to luxury and vice, 
where the prosperous are wasteful, and where 
satiety breeds discontent; where, under the 
gayest covering, a worm gnaws the heart ; and 


I then imagine the purlieus of such a place — haunts 
of poverty, wretched abodes of misery and filth, 
where the broken-down profligate seeks to escape 
from the observation of his former associates; 
where in disguise forced by penury, he submits 
to the most menial employ ; and where only the 
strong instinct of nature, cleaving to life, saves 
the wretched victim of folly and sin from some 
act of self-destruction. 

Such a character in such a place is he whom 
the parable pourtravs. It is proper that the 
extremest poW of vileness ana misery should 
be represented in the parable, because the object 
of it is to show the frightful tendencies of sin, 
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and to revea] the liope which still remains for 
man when sin has cursed aQd crushed him to th 
uttermost. The \v'arninf^ had been less fitrong 
the balm for the penitent heart less rich 
liealing, but for the dark colouring given to tin 
picture of the prodigal’s condition. 

We have seen him wasteful and in want ; wo 
are now to behold him degraded, unrelieved, and 
forsaken. “And he went and joined himself to 
a citizen of that country, and he sent him into 
his fields to feed swine.” llemember, the scene, 
though still oriental, is remote from the laud of 
his fathers. As a child of Israel, he must have 
liad the strongest repugnance to such an employ- 
ment as is liere described. A swineherd was 
to him an abomination. Yet starving, he is 
glad to be hired by any one ; and his master, 
despite of his reluctance and pride, sends him off 
into the fields to perform what he must needs 
account the most degrading of tasks. The prodi- 
gal is now a slave, and he must do what lie is 
told, or perish with hunger. Looking at the 
outward condition of the young man, it is found 
to be an exact parallel to what we often meet 
with in our own times. Spendthrifts, when 
everything is gone, are often seen b(‘gging for 
bread. Once accustomed to every luxury, they 
now starve. Tlie splendid mansion is exchanged 
for a garret or a cellar. The once fashionable 
exquisite is now in rags: his old clothes are 
symbols of his history. They tell of better days 
past, of the worst come. The countenance is 
altered ; disease and w'ant have marked it. All 
colour ifi gone but the blush of shame. The 
outcast when he meets you takes only a furtive 
glance, shuns your notice, and is u&aid of your 
sympathy. Thiis type of human wretchedness 
is of every-day occurrence. 

But it is with the mural rather than the pic- 
torial truthfulness of the sketch that we have 
mainly to dcj. 

Just think of this young man’s former depen- 
dence on his father, of which he became so tu’ed, 
and compare with it his dependence now on a 
foreign citizen —a heartless stranger. He had 
been discontented with paternal rule; now he 
is forced to submit to the rough authority of an 
alien master. He was weary of the commands 
of love ; now he is in subjection to a will careless 
or cruel. There is degradation here. It is but 
a shadow of the degradation whicli ever follows 
sin, and which indeed is a part of it. Man in 
the far country, away from God, hating the 
divine service, becomes the slave of a far difterent 
master. A dream of independence led him 
astray ; he awakcjs and finds himself in abject 
servitude. He is subject to the caprice of a 
fellow-creature, perh^s coarse and pitiless. Ho 
knows by experience the tyranny of the proud. 
The once equal companion of his pleasures has 


possibly gained over him an advantage, and now 
holds him with an iron gripe ; or the communica- 
tion of some guilty secret has put him in the 
power of another, who employs his knowledge as 
a red-hot chain to bind and burn. The slave of 
man, he is, too, the slave of the devil, for the 
devil makes men like-minded with himself — the 
undermasters and tormentors of their fellow- 
men. But without being the slave of man, the 
sinner is assuredly the slave of the devil. Apart 
from any middle tyranny, the soul is ofteu in 
bondage direct lo the Evil One. 

Reflect upon the young man’s origin, educa- 
tion, and destiny : the sou of a wealthy, honour- 
able, righteous, and benevolent man ; instructed 
in the knowledge of his age, cultivated and 
accomplished, not unacquainted with literature, 
not unversed in science, not ignorant of art; 
with seeds in him of taste and feeling, which if 
not trodden down by vice might yield a rich 
harvest, and intended by his parent for some 
honourable station, befitting his rank, abilities, 
and prospects : and then w e see him going into 
the fields to feed sw ine. Here again the spiritual 
surpasses the temporal. Dwell upon man’s 
origin as the child of a heavenly Father; upon 
man’s education as a subject of divine teaching ; 
as gathering knowkidge from creation, provi- 
dence, and revelation ; as taught of God, by 
conscience, and by the Bible; as disciplined in 
earjy life to discern between good and evil ; as 
called by the gospel to enter the school of 
Christ, and drink in daily more and more of 
heavenly wisdom : and then further dwx'U on 

an’s original destiny, on what ho was made to 
be, on the service he is fitted to accomplish, the 
honour he has the capacity to reap, the blessed- 
ness he lias power to enjoy, the victory whicli 
God would help him to win, the crown which 
God would give him to wear, the eternity in 
heaven which God would grant him to spend : 
and then contrast with all this the actual condi- 
tion of the sinner; his forfeiture of this 
celestial birthright, hi^ denial of this divine des- 
cent, his abjuration of this relationship lo God, 
and the devotion of hiniself lo unspiritual, low, 
mean, licentious, gross, abandoned pursuits ; 
want and misery goading him on to desperation, 
till ho becomes ripe for the sickle of judgment — 
dry and rotten fuel for the fuimace of hell. 
There is no degradation like the sinner’s, and 
hat is not seen till wo look at man’s nature as 
given by God, and at what, according to the 
gospG of eternal love, he may become. 

Advert also to the company which this young 
man was formed to keep, the associates with 
whom he had mixed in his boyhood, the rank in 
society he was born to fill ; and then contrast 
witli it the sort of fellowship which this occupa- 
tion of a swineherd inevitably brought. As a 
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swineherd, what could he be but the companion must be taken into account. When men 
of swineherds ? The moral here is very in- through their fidelity to God have lost all, their 
structive. God made man but a little lower temporal loss has been to them so much moral 
than the angels ; there is an education for him gam. What their enemies have called degrada- 
that will make him a fit associate for angels ; tion, has been in the sight of God, glory and 
God has sent angels before now to talk with honour. Eidlcy and Latimer were degraded of 
and minister to him; still invisibly they wait their episcopal rank, titles, and emoluments, 
on those who shall be heirs of salvation ; and They were deprived of mitre and robe, denuded 
members of the human family there have been, of (‘states and a peer^e, were counted as crimi- 
the very first-fruits of God’s creatuivs, souls nals, were loaded with conv(uitioiial disgrace, 
purified and ennobled by divine grace, washed so and were made to die at the stake as heretics 
white in the blood of the Lamb, fiUecl w’ith such and blasphemers. The circumstantial was here 
truly divine nobility through the Spirit’s in- the very opposite of the moral. Never did these 
dwelling, clothed so richly in the garments of men rise so high as then ; never did their brows 
righteousness, performing such deeds of honour- so shine as then ; never were their shoulders so 
able servicio, fullilliug on earth such a dignified robed as then ; never looked they such peers 
vocation, running a career so noble, brave, and as then ; never did such honour light on them as 
illustrious, so sacrificing, consecrating themselves then ; never did they live such a life as then *, 
to the good of others and the glory of God, that never stood they so close to the golden throne 
it would not demean an angel to write tlieir of heaven as then. Degradation ! there can he 
history. With sucli — with angels, and with no such a thing for God’s saints. It belongs 
men so angel-like — the most abased of this only to those who make themselves the devil’s 
world’s prodigals might, hut for his prodigality, slaves, and to them it cleaves, under all their 
be mingling now. They arc his proper associates, purple and fine linen — cleaves like the burning 
the company Ids father meant him to keep. His poison shirt that Medea, according to old Greek 
unfitness to associate with them is all from him- fable, sent to Creusa. 

self. Ho has not so much dropped from his “ And he would fain have filleci his belly with 
proper sphiTo in tlie universe, and lost his place the husks which the swine did eat.” This 
among the slurs, us de])Osed himself, surrendered marks the lowest degree of W'ant. Most aftect- 
liis throne by a willing abdication ; forced his ingly have we pictured here the vain attempts of 
way by violent efibrt from tlie palace home of the sinner to satisfy himself, or rather his vain 
Gc)d, and the companionsliip of his elder brothers attempts to secure even a little, even the most 
there. Ho lias freely clioscn, or by a previous miserable, relief. It may mean that he would 
fre(^ choice has now forced himself to choose, have eat(*n the husks, but could not ; or that he 
associates just like lumsdf. It is the terrible did eat them, but they filled him not. It was 
retribution of sin, tluit men get dragged lower only like feeding on dust or -wind. He would 
and lower down by tiieir fellow-sinners. And seek relief in bis degradation ; but it is o^y by 
tlieu there is auother class with whom they be- sinking into lower degradation. Anything to 
Como more and more familiar, the dec'per they appease his hunger ; hut there is nothing left 
go in guilt — a class invisible, whom at present that he can get except by crawling down upon a 
they do not iindorstaud, but wliom they w’ill low'er level than before. He has not yet been 
well know and deeply hate, } et be chained to taught to see the food above him ; his eyes are 
hereafter (if tliey do not imitate this prodigal in on the earth, and he is searching in the depths 
his later history) ; even those fidlow^-sinncrs, below for some scrap to cat. So the outward 
who were once angels, hut kept not their first famine drives him lowc'r and lower still. An 
estate, who were also resti\e under parental appalling truth indeed meets us here. Sinimrs 
rule, and selfishly craved their jiortiou of goods degrade iheniselvos more and more in seeking 
and went into a fitr country, wliere thei sin is reli(d' from the gnawing appetite which sin has 
its own penalty ; their pride, tlieir curse ; and roused and always is sburpening into keener 
their coveted independence, exile and imprison- edge, while it ever baulks the efibrts made to 
ment. blunt it. 

The young man’s degradation came through How common it is for persons addicted to 
his sin, and consisted in his sin. The mere cir- pleasure, when tired and wearied of it in some 
cumstances of his lot did not, could not degrade common form, to have recourse to it after ajio- 
him. Servitude, though menial, coming as the ther method more sensual and gross. Licen- 
result of uncontrollable providence, befalling liim tiousness is an impulse to lurther licentiousness, 
in a course of viriue and piety, had not been at The man who wastes his substance in gambling 
all degrading. The poor are not degraded by is tempted to seek the recovery of his fortune 
noverty. Losing rank and w ealth may bo aii by deeper gambling. And he who has violated 
honour rather Ilian ei dislionour. Tlie cause the laws of tenipei’ance seeks to drown the misc- 
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lies of bis soul iu stronger intemperance. Tliis 
last is a refuge to which prodigals of all classes 
are prone to flee. One sees so much of it that 
it requires particular notice. When men have 
ruined their prospects in life, wasted their sub- 
stance, come to beggarj", they betake themselves 
to drink. When they have acted dishonourably 
and forfeited their credit with honest men, and 
have become entangled with sharpers and vil- 
lains, they betake themselves to drink. When 
they have lost their zest for the pleasures of 
home, and made their fireside miserable, and 
awakened the suspicions or aroused the indigna- 
tion of a pure mother, a virtuous wife, or an in- 
nocent sister, they betake themselves to drink. 
When their conscience becomes a tormentor, 
and accuses them, and will not let them rest or 
sleep, they idly seek to lay the ghost by be- 
taking themselves to drink. They drink hard, 
and the fever rages hotter, and they drink 
harder only to make the inner fire burn hotter 
still. Sensuality and intemperance lead to in- 
fidelity, while infidelity, in its turn, strengthens 
sensudity and intemperance. 

There is another resource. It is superstition. 
Sensuality and infidelity often drive men to it. 
Such are the religious instincts of liumanity that j 
people, in spite of all their gay indifi’erence, and 
allth eir proud philosophy, have an innate craving 
after what is supernatural. The heathen, w’an- 
dering away from the true God, make false 
gods. Abandoning early revelations, blindii 
reason, and extinguishing conscience, they take 
up with the sorriest and driest garbage of fancy 
and tradition, and strive to fill themselves with 
husks of that sort. Astrology, witchcraft, and 
soothsaying, and other monstrous iuvention.s, 
illustrate the same habit of human nature. 
Failing true religion, men adopt some supersti- 
tious falsehood. They feed on ashes ; a deceived 
heart tumeth them aside. It is so still. Not 
that paganism obtains among ns, but that su- 
perstitious feeling which is the ground of pagan- 
ism remains rife in many bosoms, even among 
those called Protestants. People think that 
superstition is tlie peculiar characteristic of 
popery. No such thing. All dependence for 
salvation upon fellow-creatures, whether called 
priest, or minister, or anything else, is real 
superstition. All trust in rites, sacraments, 
prayers, and forms, is of the same character. 
To look upon anvtlmig religious as having in it 
the power of a charm, as suflBcient to still the 
tumult, to soothe the smart of conscience ; to 
rest on baptism, or the eiicharist, or confirma- 
tion ; to regard Christianity as anything but a 
message from God to man respecting a personal 
Saviour, whom we must intelligently believe, 
humbly confide in, and diligently follow, is of 
the nature of superstition, and wnll be found 


utterly unsatisfying. And yet how many per- 
sons there are who, when they have run a round 
of guilty pleasure, and have perhaps been infi- 
dels into boot, and mocked the gospel, and 
trampled on all things sacred and divine, are 
frightened at last into some miserable attempt 
at self-pacification by getting a minister to read 
a prayer at their bedside, or by receiving, with- 
out any true faith, the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. Wretched indeed is all this. The de- 
gradation becomes worse and worse through the 
ignorant and wild attempts to escape from it. 
And what we liavo described is experienced 
sometimes wlicre by-standers little imagine it. 
We said before, the inward famine is often felt 
in the midst of outward ])lenty, and so this men- 
tal pain and remorse, and these useless expe- 
dients for relief, may be experienced or adopted 
where th(‘ outward appearance of the prodigal 
would give no idea that sucli Avas the case. 
“The heart knoweth its own hlttcrness.” 

Colonel Gardiner is an i‘xample. “In the 
court of France he plunged into deeper licen- 
tiousness than ever. Ills fine constitution, than 
Avliich perliaps there was hardly ever a better, 
gave him great opportunities of indulging him- 
s(‘ll‘ iu these excesses, and his good spirits en- 
abled Inm to pursue his pleasures of every kind 
iu so alert and sprightly a maimer that multi- 
tudes envied him, aiul called liiin, by a dreadful 
kind of compliment, ‘the hapjyy rake.’ Yet 
still tlie cheelvs of conscience, and some remaining 
principles of a good education, would break in 
upon bis most lieent ious hours ; and 1 particularly 
remember,” says Dr. Doddridge, “lie told me 
I that when some of his dissolute companions 
wen; onci' congratulating him on his most dis- 
tinguished Iclicity, and a dog Impiicned at that 
moment to come into the room, lie could not 
help groaning iinvardly, and saying to himsell*, 
H)h, that 1 were that dog!”’ And many a 
proud intellectual sceptic — a sceptic with regard 
to revelation, but a being of abject credulity 
with regard to his own unfounded speculations — 
while lie is fancied by many, especially by some 
idolatrous disciples whom he has charmed and 
led astray by his ingimuity and wit, while he is 
fancied W such to enjoy a prolbund mental 
calm, while he is supposed to be feasting with 
satisfaction on his boasted philosophy, is truly 
sick at heart with his own nostrums, and is 
sensibly perishing with hunger, dying by inches, 
at the very moment when he is filling himself 
with the husks of sophistry and deceit. He 
knows, though he does not confess, that his 
infidel theories can no more content a rational 
mind than the food of swine can nourish the 
body of man. 

“ And no man gave unto him.*’ This suggests 
Iho i ilea of his being forsaken. When he was 
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spending bis substance in riotous living, there 
were plenty who afforded him their fritmdship ; 
but now, in his poverty, their love is dried up 
like the summer brooks. They shun him, not 
because of his character, but because of his cir- 
cumstances ; not that they hate his sin, but that 
they will not share his sorrow. The parable 
here illustrates the temper of still prosperous 
worldlings on the one Hand, and the deserted 
state of tlie needy and afflicted ones on the other. 

We can conceive of such a person as our 
Lord describes applying for assistancjo to those 
w^ho had been the companions of his revelry, 
and then driven away by them with cold con- 
tempt or heartless reproaches. Furthor, it is 
natural to imagine him making his appeal to 
wealthy strangers, who only tell him they are 
sure he has brought all his trouble upon him- 
S('lf, and that if he had not been imprudent, 
idle, and dissipated, he would never haves reach(*d 
such a depth of degradation ; whieli is all true 
enough, and has been said for ages past over 
and over again, yet often by the worldly wise 
and the W'el 1-to-do, not in a tone of benevolent 
ex^)ostulution, and with the hope of producing 
retoiTU, but simply as a covering for covetous- 
ness — an excus(i ibr cruel neglect. 

Men in th(;ir moral adversity are also for- 
saken. A sense of spiritual vant, if expressc'd, 
drives away the frivolous and thoiiglitless. They 
do not understand the griefs of the soul. A 
wounded conscience is perhaps to them at pre- 
sent an inexplicable thing. A semse of sin is a 
disease, or ratlicr a consciousness of disease, which 
they must take for madness. Bread loneliness 
is oftentimes the lot of those v lio begin to be in 
want, and are searching about, hlimlly but ear- 
nestly, for some relief. Yet, while the depicted 
case gives a painful idea of the utter destitution 
of a sinful soul in the last stage of its depravity, 
when its bitterness is at the worst, the image 
fails in one respect. Man could relieve such an 
one as the prodigal literally was. He could 
clothe him, and feed him, and make him a home. 
Mail cannot relieve such an one as the prodigal 
spiritually is. The covi'ring and the food, the 
shelter and the care he wants, are not wdtliin 
the power of man to provide. 'Inhere is a pro- 
found sense in which it may be said, “ No man 
can give unto him.” Take a guilty, polluted, 
WTctched soul ; you cannot pardon it, or atone for 
it, you cannot renew it and lift it up. It has 
deep needs that no mortal power can reach. The 
sympatliv of man the purest, for man the most 
depravea, fails here. No one can redeem bis 
brother, or give to God a ransom for him. God 
was the soul’s original portion ; only in God can 
it fiud health and recover joy. God alone can 
feed the hungry soul, and bind up the bleeding 
one. 


“1 fretted, sighed, wept, and was distracted,” 
says Augustine ; “ had neither rest nor counsel. 
For I bore about a bleeding and shattered heart, 
an insupportable load, and where to repose it 1 
did not know. Not in the calm groves, in 
fragrant spots, in games, music, and banquets, 
neither in pleasure or sleep, not even in books 
found it tranquillity. All looked ghastly, yea, 
the very light. To thee, 0 Lord, my soul ought 
to have been raised for thee to lighten; but 
though I knew this, 1 neither would nor could 
do it. When I thought of thee I made thee 
not any solid substantial thing, not thyself, but 
a mere phantom. An imagination vain and 
false was iny God, not thou thyself. If I at- 
tempted to discharge my load thereon, that it 
might rest, it glided through the void and came rush- 
ing down on me, and I remained to myself a hap- 
less spot, which I could neither fill nor flee from. 
Time rolled not idly by ; it went and came day 
by day, introducing into iny mind other imagina- 
tions and remembrances, and, little by little, 
patched me up with old delights, before which 
for a time sorrow^ gave way. Yet there suc- 
ceeded not exactly other griefs, but the causes 
of grief. For whithersoever the soul of man 
turns itself, unless towards thee, it is rivetted 
upon sorrow^s, even when rivetted on things most 
bcautilul.” 

A true cardiphonia that, uttered more than 
fourteen hundred years ago, and uttered still by 
many in their heart of hearts. No man can 
give to another man or to himself that salva- 
tion which he craves in craving peace, nor can 
nature give it. The earth says, it is not iu me ; 
tho depth, it is not in me ; it is only in God. 
“Our lieart is restless till it rest iu thee.” 
That key-note of Augustine’s confessions is a 
deep truth, in tho feeling of which salvation 
begins. 

But while no man can give in tho manner we 
have indicated, God does. Utterly lost and 
undoni', we may turn to him with hope. Ho 
follows us iu our wanderings ; through his gos- 
pel be poiuts us to the cross of his beloved Son. 
He shows us a fountain where we may be 
washed from all sin. He gives to every bumble 
believing soul the promise of the Holy Ghost 
the Comforter. In such a soul tlie promise is 
fulfilled. 

The prodigal had lived for the present heedless 
of the future. The unlooked-for future had 
come, and found him perishing. A sense of 
folly must have aggravated his mortification. 
“ Tho Egyptians professed,” as Diodorus Sicu- 
lus tells us, “ the utmost contempt for earthly 
comforts, and gave but little attention to the 
dwellings which were only to shelter them while 
alive. These they called inns, or temporaiy 
resting-places. Their sepulchres, ii# which per- 
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haps they hoped to rest for all time, were the 
great objects of their care.” How those Egyp- 
tians, in their care for a tomb in a pyramid, re- 
buke gay mad worldlings wdio neglect to seek 
ronsion for their soul through the infinite 
ereafter, in “a house not made with liands, 
eternal in the heavens.” 


A SUNDAY IN PAEIS. 

My first Sunday, on a recent excursion to the 
continent, was spent at Paris. I was domiciled 
in the avenue of the Champs Elysees, a broad 
road, well-wooded on both sides, and straight 
as an arrow, leading from the Arc de Triomphe 
d’Eloile (inscribed with the victories of Na- 
poleon) through the fields from which it takes 
its name, through the magnificent op(?ning of 
the Place de la Concorde, right down to tlie 
gardens and palace of the Tuilerii's. Tli 
morning was bright, the atmospliere clear and j 
exhilarating, and I resolved to sec oiu* oi’ two of | 
their churches before summoiKHl to bn^akfast. 
Accordingly, I direct(‘d mv foot^tojis to St. | 
Eoche (pronounced Eock), one of the finest I 
churches that Paris can boast. On my way I 
had to pass the works i\hich are being carried 
on by the energy of the Napoh'oii of peace, to 
beautify the capital and employ the people. 
The Eue de Eivoli, nhen completed, will reaeh I 
from the Place de la Concorde to the lloU;! de 
Ville, and beneath its Italian piazza a shady 
walk ms.j be enjoyed on the warmest summer’s 
day. Huge drains were being constructed, and 
upon these works I observed all the operatives 
duly engaged. The noise and the bustle com- 
pelled me to ask, “ Is this the Lord’s day As I 
proceeded, the question still further pressed on 
my attention by observnng in respectable streets 
the shops already open, and every preparation 
being made for business, as if it were a day 
common as the rest. 3 will not attempt to 
describe the church or the service. It was an 
ordinary mass. Even the grandeur of high mass, 
when many priests are engaged, wearing the 
most splendid robes, and bowing and moving in 
most approved style under the guidance of the 
master of the ceremonies, has no attractions for 
me. The whole thii^ sc'ems adapt(id only for 
the rudest vulgar. But an ordinary mass by a 
single priest is, to an uninterested spectator, a 
singularly tame piece of acting. I was struck, 
however, by the evident want of devotion on the 
part of the worshippers. They were not very 
numerous at that early hour. Most of them 
were kneeling on the low high-backed chairs to be 
found in all the continental churches. They 
were either reading their prayers from a book, 
or repeating them from memory. During the 


process, the chair-keepers were going from one 
to another, coolly collecting the sous which are 
charged for the accommodation. But the 
prayers went on undisturbed. Wlitjre the 
spirit is not worshipping, interruption is no 
distraction. 

Erom St. Eoclic I found my way to- the 
Madeleine, one of the most perfect Grecian 
edifices in the world. It is the fashionable 
church of the aristocracy, and in splendour 
and cleanbness far exceeds St. Eochc*. It 
was impossible not to admire its magnificent 
portico, its beautiful gates, its splendid altars, 
and equally impossible not to be grieved at 
the same uninslriictive miitlerings of priests 
and worshippers, which were substituted for 
Christian service. 

At half-past eleven began ihe Erench Pro- 
testant servicio at tlie church of the Oratoire, 
near tlie Louvre. On my May tliitlur 1 had to 
pass the whole leiiglli of the rue St. lionorc — 
and very long it is — and still to observe the 
devotion of Erance to lunniinon. Buying and 
selling and getting gain is more of a l^arisian’s 
life than pleasure, though the lively citizens 
lia\e the cr(‘dit of being wholly devoted to the 
latter. When 1 arrived at the Oratoire, a large 
(irecian building, once dedicated to Eoman 
Catholic service, hut now stripped of altars 
and ornaments and fitted for spiritual wor- 
ship, I found a Sunday-scliool was conducted 
in a part of the chnrcli, separated from ihe r<'st 
bv curtains. The pri'sident M'as just co]iclud)ng 
with prayer, bri(if and appropriate. "When be 
bad done, tbe curtains weixi removed ; chairs 
which had been piled one on another were 
ranged in pro])er order. In a short time ihe 
place was filled. The service in some respects 
differed from our own. The Scriptures, iustead 
of being read by tlie minister, wei’e read by the 
precentor, and more chajiters were i*ead than is 
usual with us. Th(j prayer was for the most 
part a stated form, simple yet comprehensive. 
The only de[)arture Mas when a sick person was 
ihe subject of petition, M'hen a few sentences 
were added descriptive of her peculiar circum- 
stances. 1 envied the minister his privilege of 
combining a settled form wdth free prayer. He 
was in no danger of forgetting special subjects 
which ought to be remembered. He 'was under 
no temptation to make prayer an intellectual 
exercise ; and if bis own spirit happened to be 
depressed or clouded, his congregation had not 
to Bufl'er for his infirmities. The sermon was 
delivered without the aid of notes. It appeared 
to me, however, that not only the matter but 
the words had been pre-composed, and were 
repeated memoriter. This may be incorrect : the 
preachers at the Oratoire understand that many 
English visitors frequent their church, and for 
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tlieir sakos ilicy speak very deliberately, which 
inay give them tlio appearance of repeating, 
when it is not so. 'Wneii I say the preacher 
was M. Monod, you will conclude that I was 
favoured with no ordinary discourse. 

And now we are in the neighbourhood of the 
Louvre, just tutn into its court. Where are 
these continuous streams of people coming 
from and going to P The Louvre itself. Some 
have been loitering in its long picture galleries j 
some have preferred the rooms consecrated by 
tlie royal relies ; and some have been gazing at 
the Nineveh marbles. Every Sunday, tens of 
thousands pass through its compartments. Any 
of them who are religiously disposed liavc heard 
a mass 'whicli has not occupied quite half-an- 
hour ; but the great majority are innocent of 
the inside of a church. It is the same with the 
Luxembourg as the Louvre, and indeed with 
every place open to the Parisian public. The 
Lord’s day is llu' weekly holiday for all ■who can 
escape the tyranny of the counter. 

At dinner Ave were attract(?d and almost 
alarmed by a vsuddt'ii rushing of multitudes 
through the avenue. What can be the matter? 
The pooph* secmi to be galbering ])y IhouKands. 
Tliey are all excitement. It only needt‘d the 
booming of a gun to persuade* us another revo- 
lution had comiiieneed. Sonic of our company 
went out to nscc'rtaiii the cause. “ Oh, it is 
nothing. It is only a balloon whieli ascended 
from tin* lnp])odronie, a little liigher up, and 
which has desct'iided vvitliont leave, endangc'ring 
the people in the car.” 

“ What, tlu‘ii, amusements are being carried 
on in the liippodrome as usual?” 

Oh yes, and an additional performance to- 
day.” 

And this is Sunday in Paris ! 

1 was destined, however, to sec more. I bad 
seen a notice in the church of St. Roche, that a 
bisliop from India would liold a missionary 
meeting in the chapel of the Calvary, behind 
the church, on the eveniug of the day. In 
company with a friend 1 started for the meeting, 
rather curious to know how tlie Roman Catho- 
lics conducted these tilings. When we arrived we 
found the church shut, and feared that bad 
made some mistake. After waiting a few minutes, 
we observed two long-coated gentlemen going 
down a narrow street by the side of tlie church, 
and we followed them. Having asked permis- 
sion to enter, it was politel}*^ granted, and we 
were ushered into tlie chapel. As we faced 
the altar, on the left hand was a recess in which 
was a figure of the Saviour on the cross, as large 
as life, illuminated by a mysterious light from 
above. Beneath was a representation of the 
tomb, and of the resurrection. On tlie right 
hand, folding doors ^^cre constructed in the wall, 
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which wlicn thrown open disclosed the upraised 
figure of Jesus to all the worshippers in the 
great church. We found the chapel nearly 
filled, and for the most part with men. They 
were engaged in singing hymns to the music of 
the seraphine. It was evident they were accus- 
tomed to unite in the service, as they sang 
together with spirit and harmony. There was 
no speaking, and apparently no preparation for 
any entertainment of that kind. After a time 
we heard a noise behind ns. Presently a Swiss 
advanced with his rod and chain of olfice. After 
him a little boy, carrying the mitre ; and then 
the bishop himself, clothed in purple robes, 
wearing a purple cap, moved with slow and 
solemn step, his eyes bent upon the ground, to 
the chair provideti for him within tlio altar rails. 
He was a fine old man, with a grey beard flow- 
ing down his breast, which gave him an appear- 
ance of manly strengtli combined with dignity, 
which I n(*ver before knew the heard had power 
to convey. 

He commenced his address in a low tone and 
standing posture; aftor a few sentences he 
r(‘sume(l his si'at, and thre\Y off liis practised 
gravity. He amused his lu'arers with details of 
the Indian mythology, and seenu'd amazingly to 
enjoy his own jokes. His audience kept him in 
count(*uance. They reminded mo of (Toidsmith’s 
village school, with an exception on the score of 
sincerity ; — 

Full well they laugh’d with counterfeited glee 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he.” 

After ho had concluded, a very curious ceremony 
look place ; prizes were distributed to members 
of the association, differing in value according 
to the regularity of their attendance at tho 
missionary services, and, I presume, the amount 
of their contributions. Some received books, 
some pictures, some certificates. It was a novel 
method of keeping up the missionary spirit, hut 
one w'c are not very likely to import into this 
country. The distribution of prizes was fol- 
lowed by the benediction of the sacrament, 
when the altar candles were lit, the liosi ex- 
hibited and adored, prayers offered, and psalms 
sung. Tlien followed an episcopal benedic- 
tion, the cap being exchanged for the mitre; 
and when all was ready, tlie bishop proceeded 
down the middle aisle, waving his fingers in 
prescribed form, muttering blessings which the 
people received on their knees, and no doubt 
felt very much the better for. Tho company 
then broke up, and about eleven o’clock we 
were crossing the Champs Elysdes to our tempo- 
rary home. Then we saw something more of 
Paris sabbath-keeping. Hidden among the 
trees were large cafes. Before them atages were 
erected. They were blazing with gas-jets. 
They were occupied by singing men and singing 
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■vvomerij dressed with great elegauee. Beneath | 
was an orchestra fillecT with musicians. Before 
tlicm, thoroughly enjoying the entc'rtaininent, 
were hundreds of well-dressed people, sipping 
coffee, or sucking ices, or swilling lemonade 
gazeuse. Other nights we had witnessed similar 
scenes, but this night throw them all into the 
shade. As we passed on, we could see the 
visitors leaving the circus, and we were informed 
the theatres had all been opened ^ith their most 
imposing display, and the boulevards were 
brighter than ever with their illuminated cafes. 
Not cafes only attracted the crowds. There 
were merry-go-rounds, and shooting for nuts, 
and weighing chairs, and punch exhibitions, and 
isolated fiddlers, and ballad-singers on their own 
account; in fact, all the paraphernalia of an 
English fair. 

“ What all this on Sunday ?” 

Yes, all this on Sunday ; and let our philoso- 
phical liberals and spurious philanthropists only 
succeed in throwing open the Crystal Palace, 
the National G-allery, the Museum, and other 
ublic places, on the Lord’s day, and we shall 
ave all this in our own country, accompanied 
with the drinking our climate is supposed to 
require, and the roughness of manners by which 
our populace is characterized. 

A Parisian Sunday is a day consecrated to 
mammon in the morning, with an odd half-hour 
given to superstition ; to art in the afternoon ; 
and to pleasure in its most exciting forma in the 
evening. Yet even in Paris there are those who 
love the Lord; and had it not been for that 
remnant, the city would ere this have been as 
Sodom and Gomorrah. As it is, there is 
scarcely a spot where the visitor is not reminded 
of the terrible judgments of the Most High on 
an atheistic people. The exquisite beauty of 


the 3*hic(‘ (Ic la Concordi' i1 self cannot banish 
the recollections of Louis x^ r and the guillotine. 
Individimls meet with Iheir ivcompcnce here- 
after: nations ave punished here. 


HONOURING GOD IN THt: HARVEST FIELD. 
“Can I ever,” says tlio Uc*v. F. Storr, “ forget the yearly 
scene m Mr. La.st’» li.irvest-ficld ' On the ripe and golden 
gram telling that it was time to put in the sickle, intima- 
tion was given to me that on such a morning at such an 
hour, if God permitted, my presence was requested in the 
harvest-field. I attended at the time uanied, and found 
myself in a group of twelve or fifteen men and lads, with 
their master at their head, waiting to commence tho 
gathering m of the liarvest. But on that fni*m the Lord 
of tho harvest must first be honoured ere any sickle be 
put in. All heads were iincoverecl as the hymn was 
given out, and w'e raised our united voices, emulative of 
the lark who was carolling on high, in praise to Him wlio 
had covered tho valleys so tliick witli com that they 
laughed and saug. I’l ajcr was then offered, that God 

might strengthen the hands of the roapors, and preserve 
them from all evil both of body and soul. On rising from 
our knees, the sickle wa.s presented to me. I first put it into 
the coni, and then in every direction they spread, and 
busily bent to tlieir jdcasant task, going forth in the 
name of the Lord. Thus the hallowing influence of that 
good man extended to all that he undertook, and to all 
over wh<»ra he had coiitrcd. I Imvc boon assured by one 
w'ho worked for him for many years, that he ‘never 
knew an oath to have been sworn on that farm.’ And 
although it is most likely that at times profane language 
did break foi th from some of the many who were em- 
ployed by liini, yot this testimony at least proves the 
general restraint put even upon the ungodly whilst 
labouring on the laud of one who feaivd the Lord.” — T/itf 
Chmiinn I’’ inner ; a Memoir of Mr. John Last. 

Tt is well to bear in mind that the noblest design is 
always the most simple; and to illustrate this, there is 
nothing 80 noble ns the Christian religion, and yet nothing 
so simple. — G. Cntikshnnk. 

Those who consider the w'ord of God a dull book, will 
be Hurc to find it a just book. — Rev. C. Bridges. 



I “ I x\i quite willmg to admit tlie 
fact concerning many,” said Mary 
V., after musing for a few mo- 
ments on the remark of her 
‘‘ but that it is necessary for all, 
^ I cannot believe. In fact, I know 
several persons so excellent and amiable, that 
it would be extravagant to imagine any great 
improvement needful, and yet they arc not 
what you would call religious.” 

“ Tliat is, in other words, they are kind and 
amiable to their fellow-creatures from the im- 
pulses of natural feelings, and only forget (rod; 
they manage to acquit themselves gracefully of 
the temporal duties of tlio present world, and 
are only regardless of a future and better one. 
In short, they do every thing but that which 
man was originally created to do, namely, to 
love, and serve, and glorify God.” 

“ Oh, aunt, you are too severe. Surely they 
have also moral aud spiritual motives, which 
may be valuable and practical.” 

“ I do not intend to be too severe, my dear 
nieco; but when you imply that human nature 
in its fallen state needs no change to fit it for 
the enjoyments of heaven, and for fellowship 
with (iod, I cannot do other than express your 
error in the pointed and forcible terms which 
may at once expose it to yourself. You forgtd 
that the first and great commandment of the 
law has respect to (Jod himself, and must be the 
spring of all acceptable obedience to the second. 
IVo man is conscientious aud consistent in lov(' 
to his neiglibour, in the gospel signification of 
tho term, who has not first realized his own 
deep and tender obligation to the love which 
brought a divine Bedecmer from the bosom of 
the father, to suffer and die for guilty rebels. 
A motive is then supjdied which constrains to 
real obedience. I w’aiit you to bring your views 
to the test of truth— the revealed word of God 
—and not to float them in misty imaginings 
among human t.hc;orics, and characters in mas- 
querade. Mail is w'hat God secs and declares 
him to he — a fallen, lost creature, without power 
to raise himself to the condition he has forfeited, 
or to save himself from th(' just penalty he has 
incurred.” 

I understand this to refer to the vicious and 
degraded; the blasphemer, tlio murderer, the 
thief; and if such can be saved at all, it must be 
by divine interference and -wonderful mercy.” 


“ And can it less need divine interference and 
wonderful mercy to redeem and forgive one who, 
amidst God’s blessings, lives in forgetfulness of 
him ? Oh, no ; ingratitude, wilful and practical, 
towards God, is as vile in itself as injury towards 
mail, and springs from the same fallen source. 
It is worthy of remark, that no believer in Jesus 
ever thought that anything less could save his 
soul, or excepted the least of lus sins from the 
black catalogue of deserved condemnation. 
But let us go and sit in the library ; there are 
t-wo or threi' interesting passages I should like 
you to read from authors w'hosc characters aud 
talents you must respect. ] will follow you 
tiu'rc in a moment.” 

Mary took up her work-basket, and proceeded 
■ to the library ; but on opening the door to 
' advance into the room, she made a sudden pause, 
and then hastily retreated in disgust. 

Oh, aunt ! w'hat a terrible dust I it is impos- 
sible for us to go there at present ; we should be 
suffocated.” 

“ What is the matter, my dear ?” asked 
Mrs. V. 

“ Oh, aunt, Nancy must have been just 
sweeping the room, aud the dust is raised in 
clouds; "so -we had better wait until it has sub- 
I sided again.” 

Mrs. V. then opened tho door, and Maiy 
I stood behind with her handkerchief to her face, 
i lest the dust should prove overpowering. 

The sun -svas shining brightly on that side 
of the house, and inst(‘ad of drawing down the 
blinds, Nancy had closed the shutters, Avith the 
exception of one upper compartment, through 
Avliieli a brilliant ray of light shot across the 
room, illuminating in its many-coloui*ed stream 
i the myriad motes w'hich pervaded the atmo- 
I apliere. 

! “ Ah, this is not tho effect of Nancy’s broom, 

; I think,” said Mrs. V., opening the shutters, 

' and letting in a flood of light, while Mary ob- 
! serA'cd with surprise that the dust had disap- 
I peared, and no longer threatened suffocation. 

' “ Why, aunt, where is it all gone to ?” 

I “ It is just where it was ; hut the light is now 
' spread over the w^liole room, and does not illu- 
i ininato one particular lino.” 

“ But arc wo tlu*u ivally breathing such a 
dusty disagreeable atmosphere ? I should have 
supposed it absolutely injurious r” 

‘‘ It is even so ; when the light is equalized, 
the impurity is not distinguishable ; but when it 
is concentrated in one particular direction, the 
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nature of the object upon which it shines is re- 
vealed with severely detecting accuracy.” 

‘ AVell, then, if such is the inevitable state of 
i lie atmosphere, we may as well endiire it here 
;)s anywhere else: and now, what book shall 1 
look for, aunt?” 

“ 1 have altered my intention for the present, 
Mary. That ray of light has just taught me 
a lesson, and suggested a better thought than 
application to human opinions and exp(;riences. 
Perhaps it may contain instruction for you also.” 

‘‘ How so, dear aunt ?” asked Mary, looking 
up in surprise. 

" It is a beautiful emblem of a truth, IMaiy. 
As the sunbeam detected to your displeased ob- 
servation the real stale of the atmosphere around 
you, so does ‘ the entrance of Grod’s word give 
light’ to the mind ; ‘ it givc'S knowledge and 

understanding to the simple.’ In vain i 
reason and argue upon the condition of o’lr | 
moral atmosphere, while the darkness and igno> | 
ranee of nature are unenlightened by divin(‘ | 
truth; but let us place ourselves wilhin 1 Ik‘ : 
radiance of the True Liglit, lot us bring our ! 
best actions, our most tdevated thoughts, to , 
comp.arc with the unstained purity of God's j 
character and law, and immediately we must ho | 
confounded by the pollution it detects and ox 
poses. Only the student of tlu' Jlihle and his 
own lieart eau regard .sin in its triu‘ aspect, and 
only he wlio iinds also a Saviour competent to 
save and to reclaim the sinner, can (‘iidnre the | 
discovery. In the bright beams of God’s truth | 
and holiness, clouds of dusty mischief are re- 
vealed, and motes invisible without are seen to 
disfigure and defile every human eftbrt, until 
disgusted with himself, and despairing of a 
remedy elsewhere, the convicted siiiiier is 
brought to the feet of Jesus to find in him llu 
perfection he covets, and to receive from him 
the imputation of the only rigliteousnesH that is 
faultless and available hcftbre God. JiCt us study 
together God’s estimate of huuiau character, dear 
Mary ; let us examine closely the history of the 
Lord Jesus, with the desire and jirayer for the 
Holy Spirit’s help and instruction ; and 1 think 
you will arrive at a more correct conclusion 
concerning the necessities of man, and his 
plete and universal ruin.” 

“ If so, aunt, what conclusion must I reach 
for my own personal sliari' in the general con- 
dition ?” 

That you need a Saviour, dear Mar 5 % which 
is a sufficient passport to the ‘ city of refuge,’ 
and once within its guardian bounds you will 
see light in God’s light, love what he approves, 
and shun what he condemns. You will realize 
the change of which we spake at first, and feel 
that nothing less than divine interference could 
effect it, and nothing short of God’s salvation in 


Christ could avail a fallen en'aturo. The fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah furnish('8 a key to the 
meaning of sufferings which we may w'ell contem- 
plate with wonder, humiliation, and lov(*.” 

“I have often thought,” said Mary — “and 
your illustration of the ray of light recalls the 
idea — how painful to the pure nature of the 
Lord Jesus must have been the moral atmo- 
sphi're of this fallen world ; and if so deeply 
fallen as you think, he could turn nowhero 
without discovering sin. It seems wonderful 
that ho could breathe amidst that Avhich was 
hateful and odious to him.” 

‘It was l)(‘eanse of tliat only principle, which 
w'as stronger than his disgust at sin — love for 
the sinner ; wdiere sin abonnded, grace did 
miicli more abound. But we can form no con- 
ception of the cost to his sensitive, sinless 
nature of constant contact wdth iniquity as*^he 
must have Ix'held it, koowing ‘ u hat was in 
man,’ as well as seeing man’s aetions, and hear- 
ing his W'ords. If Lot’s righteous soul was 
‘Ac.xtxl from day to day;’ if David w'ept ‘ bc- 
eaus<‘ inen ke]>t not God’s law liow' infinitely 
distressing to a greater and hetier than either 
must have l)cen man’s wilfnl suicidal sin; for 
‘this is tlu' condmnnalion, that light is come 
into tin? world, and men love darkness ratlier 
tiian light, because their deeds are evil.’ *A 
man of sorrows and nequaiuted with grief’ is 
the touching description of the daily endurance 
of Jesus.” 

“Aunt, when one rcxally comes to think of it 
in solemn earru st, one is ibveed to the coneln- 
sion that sin is a more desperate thing than onr 
self-love is willing to allow.” 

1 “ Because e are apt to rc'gard it in its present, 

j consequ(*nec*s to society , rather tlian in its aspect 
before God. AVe too often forg(‘t that 
that ahoniinahle thing that God hates, that sin 
is the transgression of his law, and tliat ‘who- 
ever otfends in oucj jioint is guilty of all and if 
tempted to tliink this a severe estimate of hu- 
man aetions, wc' must remember that the Al- 
mighty God is just and holy, who cannot lower 
the dignity of Ins moral government to meet the 
infirmities of iallen c'veatures.” 

“I see that, aunt, lor it he did, his unfollen 
creatures could have no confidence in his justice, 
whatever tliey might think of his mercy ; and 
God must do ‘all things well.’ ” 

“In the salvation prorided by the gospel, a 
double purpose is involved, vindicating tho 
easenti.al attributes of Deity. Justice is satisfied 
by a siiflicient atonement, and mercy is mani- 
fested by attractive love. Thus Jehovah in 
righteous judgment is enabled to exhibit the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin, and to provide a 
moral iufluenceby which to attract the affections 
of those who believe in his Son.” 
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Then no one lovest God instinctively as he 
ought to be loved,” said Mary. 

“ It is impossible with a nature bom in alien- 
ation from him,’" mplied her aunt. “ There is 
a sentimental lancy highly fashionable among 
the intellectual and scif-8uirici(‘nt which some- 
times is mistaken for love, but it is not practical ; 
it extends to admiration of his works, and ex- 
patiates on Ins benevolence. But whmi ‘we 
Jove him because ho first loved us,’ and ‘ sent his 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins,’ wc feel 
the constraining cause of tru(‘ afiection, and it 
becomes as operative in th(‘ conduct as it is 
sincere in the heart.” 

“Did you observe, aunt,” asked M arv, after 
a pause, “ that the dust was illuminated wnlh 
several beautiful colours? 1 am just thinking 
that, in spiritual things, that which is really dis- 
pleasing to God may not ap])car so to us.” 

“You arc quite right, dear Mary. Satan 
may take the form of an angel ol‘ light ; but he 
is not less the prince of darkness and the enemy 
to God and man, and luany of his most delusive 
8nar(>s are painted in fair colours. Anything, 
even that w' Inch in i1 sell' is good and lawlnl in 
its proper place, may serve Ins piir]K)se, if it 
keep the heart from God. But amid.st the 
many sins with whi(‘h th(' record (-(’man’s car<*er 
is stained, the really desi roving one is nnb('ii(d‘ 
in God’s word, and rejeetion of his pardoning 
love in Jesus Christ. I’liis may be committed 
by the most amiable, talented, and refined, while 
the notorious ofiender may elas]) to his soul the 
proflered nuTcy, fovsak(‘ his sins, and be saved 
ibr all eternity. The triumph of God’s grace is 
i^ffected wh(’n the Itoly Spirit breaks down 
human pride, and leads the siniu'r, in the meek- 
ness and helplessness of cliildliood, to receive 
salvation as an undeseiwed blessing, rather than 
to claim it as the rew^ard of his own exertions, 
or to supply a little acknowledged defieieney in 
his own merits. May you, dear child, learn the 
true humility w'hich pn'cedes the loftiest exalta- 
tion to which man can be called, and experience 
that renewing of the Holy Spirit without A\hich 
none can enter the kingdom of God.” 


THE LAST DAYS OP CALVIN. 
"When the command came, “ Put thine house in 
order, for thou shalt die, and not live,” Calvin 
was found ready ; be could say with one of old, 
“Lord, now letteet thou thy servant depart in 
peace.” His voyage over the troublesome wave^s 
of this world had ever been a perilous and a 
stormy one ; but soon the tempest would cease 


• From the “Life of Calvin,” a monthly volume, 
published by the Religious Tract Society. 


to bowl, and the winds to blow, and he would 
reach that haven of rest where all is tranquillity 
and peace. Beza gives the following account of 
the declining years of this faithful servant of 
Christ. 

“ In the year 1562, it might be already seen 
that Calvin was bastcining with rapid strides to 
a better world. He ceased not, however, to 
comfort the afflicted, to exhort, to preacli even, 
and to give lectures. The following year his 
sufferings so increased that it w'as difficult to 
con(!cive how' so weak a body, exhausted as it 
had been by labour and sickness, could retain 
so strong and mighty a spirit. But even now 
be could not be induced to spare himself; for 
when he w as obliged to leave the duties of his 
ublic oflicc' unfulfilled, he was employed at 
(jine, giving advice to those who sought him, 
or w earing out his amanuenses by dictating to 
ihenj his works and letters. 

“ The year 1 661 w as the first of his eternal 
rosi, and th(' beginning for us of a long aud 
justifiable grief. On the (3th of I'ebruary he 
I preached his Iasi sermon, being already much 
1 afl’(‘cted by a cough, lie was now obliged 
\ holly to disconthiue his public duties ; but 
according to his wish, he was several times car- 
ried to th(‘ congn'gation ; it w'as on the 31st of 
March that this occurred for the last time, and 
he could then only utter a few w'ords. But 
though he sull’ered most severely through a 
period of three months, it is said that ho uttered 
not an impatient word, nor was heard using an 
expression miwortliy of a Christian.” 

The council of Geneva, feeling deeply the 
greatness of the loss with which they were 
threatened, gave directions on the 10th of March, 
that public prayers should be offered up as in a 
season of the most trying calamity. “ On the 
10th of March,” says Beza, “wdien several of 
the brethren came to him out of the city and 
from the country, we found him cheered, and 
bitting by the talde at which be w^as accustomed 
to study. Vlien be saw us enter, lu; rested his 
forehead on his hands, as he was wont to do when 
thinking deiqdy, and remained silent for some 
time. At Jengtli he spoke, and said, his voice 
frequently failing him, but writh a serene and 
silent countenance : * My dear brethren ! 1 

thank you greatly for your lender care, and 1 
hope a fortnight hence to assemble you all 
around me, yet once more ; but it will be for 
the last time. The l^ord will then, 1 think, 
reveal w^bat he has determined respecting me, 
and will probably take me to liimself.’ ” 

Accordingly, on the 24!th of March, he at- 
tended the consistory, and when the business of 
the day was over, he observed that he felt that 
the Jjord bad granted him some alleviation of 
his suffering. He then asked for a French 
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TestaTiieiit which lie had been revising, and 
having read some of the marginal notes, asked 
the opinion of his brethren on several points. 

“ On the 27th, having a new tutor to propose 
to the college, ho desired to bo carried to the 
door of tlie council-chamber. Sup])ort('d by two 
attendants, he ascended the steps leading to the 
hall, and then having made his proposition to 
the senate, he uncovered his head, and thanked 
the assembly for the kindness he had experienced 
at its hands, and especially for the friendship 
which liad been shown him during his last ill- 
ness; ‘for I feel,* he added, with a faltering 
voice, ‘that this is the last time 1 shall stand 
here.* He then took leave of the council, the 
members of which, equally with himself, were 
moved to tears. On the 2nd of April, which 
was Easter-day. he was carried in a chair to 
church, where he remained during the whole 
sermon, and received the sacrament from the 
hands of Beza. He even joined, though w ith a 
trembling voice, in the last hymn, ‘ Lord, let thy 
servant depart in peace,* and the expression of 
Christian joy in his countenance was so great 
that it attracted the notice of the eougregation.*’ 

On the 25th of the month, lie sent for a 
notary and made Ms w ill, in which he declared 
his faith, and commended himself to the mercy 
of God. He then disposed of his w'orldly goods, 
the value of which, including his library, scarcely 
amounted to three hundred crowns ; his brother 
Antony and Laurent de Normandie, who had 
come from Noyon with him, were appointed the 
executors. After the will had been read with a 
loud and articulate voice, it was signed by the 
seven witnesses whom he had named by tV 
notary. The following passage will be read will 
interest by all w'ho would know the thoughts 
and feelings which possessed his soul in the near 
approach of death : — “In the first place, 1 
thank God that he has not only had mercy on 
his poor creature, having delivered mo from the 
abyss of idolatry, hut that lie has brought me 
into the clear light of liis gospel, and made mo 
a partaker of the doctrine of salvation, of which 
I was altogether unworthy ; yea, that his mercy 
and goodness have borne so tenderly witli my 
numerous sins and offences, for which I deserved 
to be cast from him and destroyed. But espe- 
cially is my soul filled with thankfulness for the 
grace and love of the Lord, in deigning to 
make use of my labours in proclaiming and 
extending his gospel. 1 testify what I have in 
my soul, that I will live and die in this faith 
which he has given me, for I have no other hope 
but that which rests on his free election, tne 
only foundation of ray salvation, and with mv 
whole heart do I embrace the mercy which 
Christ has prepared for me, that nil my sins 
may be buried through the merits of his death 
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aud sufferings. 1 humbly pray that J may he 
so purified and washed by the blood of this 
great Bedeeiner shed for the sins of mankind, 
that I may be able to stand before his judgment- 
sent, and bear his image on me. I testify also 
that, according to the measure of grace given 
imio me, I have taught his pure word, in preach- 
ing, in works, and in the exposition of iScrip- 
tiirc ; yea, in all the controversies which I have 
carried* on against the enemies of the truth ; 
and 1 have employed no sophistry, but have 
fought the good fight in simplicity aud truth. 
But, alas ! the good-will which I have had, and 
my zeal, if it so can be called, has been some- 
thing so poor and cold, that 1 have faikal in 
numberless ways in fulfilling my office, and but for 
^ the unbounded goodness of God, my good-will 
i would have been hut smoke ; yea, but for this even 
Hie grace which he gave me would have only 
rendered me more guilty in his siglit. Therefore 
do I solemnly testify that I own no other power 
of salvation but this, that God, who is the God 
of mercy, is ready to manifest himself as the 
Eather of so miserable a sinner.” 

Calvin liaving seen his will duly signed, and 
having hoard it read, sent a message to the four 
syndics and all the members of the council, 
stating that ho wished to meet them once more 
in the senate-house, and that on the following 
day he hoped to be carried to the hall, that In 
might address them for the last time. The 
senators in reply besought him to pay regard to 
his health, ami promised to eome to him at his 
house. 

The 27th of April they went from the council 
•hambor to his residence in solemn procession. 
After mutual salutations, he collected all his 
strength in order to deliver the address which ho 
liad prepared. H(‘ thanked them for the marks 
of respect which they bestowed upon him, and 
which on his part had been so undeserved, 
and for the jmtienco with which they had homo 
his manifold infirmities. He confessed himself 
indebted to their kindness for bearing with his 
often unbridled impetuosity. Ho hoped and 
trusted that God would forgive him the sins 
which ho had thus committed. He solemnly 
declared that he taught the doctrines which they 
had heard from him, not lightly or uncertainly, 
hut purely aud faithfully, according to the word 
of God which was intrusted to him. “ Were it 
otherwise,’* he s.aid, “ I know well the wrath of 
God would certainly impend over me, whereas I 
am now convinced that my labours in teaching 
the word have not been unacceptable in his 
sight; and this I so much the rather state before 
God and before you, because I doubt not that 
the malicious and evil-minded will endeavour to 
pervert the weak, and corrupt the pure doctrines 
w’hich you have heard from me.” 
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Having tlius spoken, Calvin prayed that the 
great and good (xod would shower down upon 
them more abundantly the richest gifts of his 
grace, that they might labour more effectually 
for llicir own salvation, and for the welfare of 
the state. He then offered liia right hand to all 
present, and they left him, deeply affected even 
to tears, as if bidding their last farewell to a 
common father. 

On the following day, April 28th, all the 
ministers under the jurisdiction of Geneva came 
to him by his desire, w’hen he exhorted them to 
stand fast after his decease, and never to allow' 
their heart to faint, nor their spirits to fail. He 
reminded them of the difficulties he had met 
with, and the enmity ho had encountered, and 
how, notwithstanding all opposition, the Lord 
had blessed his labours. He tendered them his 
warmest thanks for having taken upon them the 
burden of his duties, when he -was unable, from 
suffering, to discharge them. He then shook hands 
with each: “And we went troin him,” says 
Beza, “ with very heavy hearts and wet eyes.” 

“ The few remaining days of his life,” Beza 
tells us, “ Calvin passed in almost ccascle.sa 
prayer. His voice, however, was so weak, that 
for the most part his sighs only were audible. 
But his eyes, wdiich retained their brilliancy to 
the last, were raised to heav(‘n, and filled with 
such an expression as showed the fervour of his 
supplications. 

“ H is doors must have stood ^i[)en day and 
night, if all had been allowed to enter who came 
to manifest their sympathy with him ; but as the 
weakness of his voice would not suffer liim to 
speak with them, ho desired that eveuy one 
might be told that he would rather have his 
friends pray for him than affiict themselves W'ith 
the sight of his suffering. He frequently said 
to me, whose presence, as I hav^e often heard, 
was never unacceptable to him, that it was a 
matter of conscience wdtli him to disturb me as 
little as possible in the duties of my office. IL 
was always so careful of time which belonged to 
tho church, that, exercising almost too great a 
degree of strictness, ho would not allow his 
friends to trouble themselves in the least about 
him. Whereas they could have no greater joy in 
the world than to serve him. 

“ He thus continued to linger, consoling him- 
self and his friends, till tho 19th of May, on which 
day we were to hold our customary censorship 
of tho preachers, and dine together in token of 
mutual friendship, seeing that tw'o days after- 
wards wc were to celebrate the liord’s supper 
and tho Easter festival. Ho had given us per- 
mission to prepare our meal this day in his own 
house, and collecting all his strength, ho desired 
to be carried from his bed into the next chamber. 
He then said, ‘ I come to you the last tin 


brothers, aud shall no more sit at the table with 
you.’ Such was the mournful beginning of the 
dinner ; he, however, delivered the prayer, and 
took some food, his conversation being even 
cheerful, as I’ar as it could be at such a time. 
The meal was not linished wfficn he desired to be 
carried into a neighbouring room, where he 
addressed the company in the most joyous 
accents, and said, ‘ This w all of separation will 
not prevent me, though hodilv absent, from 
being present at your meetings m spirit.’ This 
was doubtless said in reference to his approacii- 
ing death. What he had intimated took place ; 
he continued from this day in a dying state ; his 
body, W'ith the exception of his countenance, 
which always remained the same, was so ema- 
ciated, that it might have been especially said of 
him that the spirit only was left. 

“ Tho day on which he died,” continued Beza, 
“namely, May 27th, he seemed to suffer less, and 
I even to speak with greater ease, but this was the 
I last effort of nature, lii the evening, about 
eight o’clock, the signs of death became suddenly 
apparent. As soon as this was made known to 
I me and to one of the brethren, by the servant, I 
' hastened to the bedside, and found him just as 
he quietly expired. Neitherfeet nor hands were 
convuilsed; he had not even breathed hai’d. 
Even hia voice was preserved till his last breath, 
and ho looked rather like one sleeping than 
dead. 

“ During the niglit, and on the following day, 
great was tho mourning throughout the city. 
The entire state wept for the prophet of tho 
Lord ; the church lamented the departure of its 
faithful jiastor ; the acadeniy the loss of a great 
teacher; all exclaimed in their grief that they 
had lost a father, who, after God, was their truest 
I friend and comforter. M any inhabitants of the 
i city desired to see him after he was dead, and 
’ could hardly he induced to leave his remains. 
•Some of them, also, w'ho had come from far 
distances to make liis acquaintance aud to hear 
j him — among whom was a very distinguished man. 

' the ambassador of the queen of England to 
France — were particularly anxious to behold his 
coimtcnaiico even in death. At first all who 
wished were admitted ; but as they were merely 
influenced by curiosity, it seemed advisable to his 
friends, in order to prevent the misrepresenta- 
tions of adversaries, to put him early the next 
day, w'hich was a Sunday, into a shroud, and 
then to enclose him, as usual iu a w'ooden coffin. 
At two o’clock iu the afternoon he was carried 
to tho city churchyard, called the * Plain Palais.’ 
All the patricians of 1 he city followed ; they 
were accompanied by the clergy, the professors 
of the high school, aud hv almost the whole city, 
not without many tears.” 

According to his own desire, he was buried 
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without any pomp or parade. It was his ex- 
pressed wish that no monument should be raised 
to his memory ; no atone mark the grave which 
contained his ashes. So best! He had made 
himself an enduiing name; one w^hich needed 
not the marble or the brass to perpetuate its 
honour ; one which must ever be embahned in 
the hearts of all who admire a masculine mind, 
a vigorous faith, and a love which is both strong 
to do and mighty to suffer. His literary labours, 
moreover, are an imperishable record of his zeal 
for tlio glory of God and the Sid\ atiou of man, as 
well as of an intellect which was as clear as it 
was profound. 


KEMINI^SCENCES OE A EEGISTEE 
OFFICE. 

PART I. 

Ik the yeai* 18d2, I was induced to take up my 
residence at a lashiouable wateriug-place in the 
west of England. Being desirous of entering 
upon an occupation which might pro\e alike pro- 
fitable to mysell* and useful to oliiers, 1 opened 
a register oflice for servants. Having made it 
free to servants, the applications were ver^ nu- 
merous, and, consequently, 1 became acquainted 
with the history of many individuals, some of 
Avhicb presented circumstances of a singular and 
uncommon chaiacter. 

There was one young woman I can ne\er 
forget. The events of her early life wi're of I 
such a remarkable nature that a detail can j 
scarcely fail to create serious and useful refiec- | 
tions in the minds of those to whom they be- : 
come known. In her brief career of sin and 
degradation, with its wonderlul termination in 
elevated happiness, may be traced the mys- 
terious guid^ce of an ever-watchful, ever-loving 
God. 

It was at the commencement of my duties 
that a dissenting minister called upon me to 
request my assistance iu providing a situation 
for a young woman w'ho had been just liberated 
from the county gaol. Ho told me that he liad j 
been sent for by the chaplain — a man of decided 
piety aud zeal, whose praise^vorthy efibrts had 
been often pre-eminently successful in reeJaim- 
ingtbe youthful wanderer-- on behalf of a young 
woman, who had been condemued to that prison 
twelve mouths before for crimes of an extra- 
ordinary character. Improbable us it may ap- 
pi-.ar, it is no less true, that she, with another 
female and a young man, were in the habit of 
nightly sallying forth to the fashionable parts of 
the town, and committing daring and extensive 
burglaries. These three persons, not one of 
them above twenty years oi age, kept the whole 
tow^n for months in a continual state of excite- 


ment and alarm. The police were ever on the 
alert, and more than usually vigilant, yet, for a 
considerable length of time, they failed in obtain- 
ing the slightest clue to the depredators. But 
the most cunning plotters are gcmerally caught 
at last, and thus it proved in this case. The 
hour of discovery came, uud they were taken ; 
the man and one girl were transported for life, 
and Selina Jones, the other girl, to whom my 
narrative more particularly refers, was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, as she was not with 
her comj)anions on the night w'hen they commit- 
ted the burglary that led to their apprehension. 

The minister said that he should not have 
applied to me for my assistance for one so seem- 
ingly unworthy, had he not been assured by the 
chaplain (and upon his w ord, and experience in 
such matters, he felt that he could confidently 
rch ) that she was now a sincere and humble 
jH'niteut — an nmlisscmibling mourner over her 
j)ast sins; that her eyes had been opened, 
through the mercy of God, to view’ her offences 
in their true Jiglit, and that with a soul sub- 
duc'd aud bow'iai down under a sense of con- 
scious guilt, she had formed a holy resolution, 
under divine lu'lp, to lead a new’ and Christian 
life, if she should have the unspeakable happi- 
ness, when she entered upon the world again, to 
meet with those w ho would trust her, aud re- 
ceive her into their house, lie said, to use the 
chaplain’s own words, “she is a girl w’orth 
saving “ 

!IM> sympathy was imnu‘dialcly called forth, 
and J promistul to use rny strongest eftorts to 
place the unfortunate girl in respc'ctable and 
virtuous society; nor did I doubt of suc- 
cess, as I knew’ many perst)iis who, 1 thought, 
would gladly receive the penitent wanderer. 1 
requested him, thereiore, to tell Ikm’ to call upon 
me the next day, as^nring her, at the same time, 
that I would be her iViend to the extent of my 
I p()we‘r. He thanked me and w'itlidrew. 

The following day she came. 

I w’as exe(‘etlingly pleased with her modest 
and iiilt'resling appearance. She (‘iitered the 
room with the manner of one overwhelmed with 
a painful sense of her melancholy position. Her 
demeanour unmistakably evidenced her heartfelt 
eoutritioii. I looked kindly upon her, and when 
her eyes met mine, the fountain of her grief 
seemed to overflow, and the tears in silent 
sorrow poured down her pale and death-like 
cheeks. She said not a word, but sat like one 
afraid to speak, lest, from the magnitude of her 
former offences, her genuine penit(;nce should be 
doubted. She was not what would be generally 
considered a pretty girl ; she was more what 
might be called a fine girl. Her figure was tali 
and commanding ; there was a natural elegance 
in her movements, unusual in one of her grade ; 
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she seemed, indeed, formed by nature to move 
in a higher sphere. Her skin was delicately 
M'hite, and her eyes and hair almost black. 
Whilst looking upon her, one could not fail to 
realize the picture drawm by the evangelist of 
the happy Mary Magdalem*, who had heard her 
pardon pronounced by the Saviour of the world, 
saying, ‘‘Go, depart in peace; thy faith hath 
saved tluje.” After allowing her to relieve her 
overcharged soul by weeping, 1 requested her 
to give me an account of her birth and parent- 
age, with the subsequent history of her fall, 
and likewise the manner in which she and her 
companions had so successfully carried on their 
depredations for so long a period. 

She said she was born of poor but respectable 
parents, and had been early trained to walk in 
the paths of piidy and virtue. Thcj'c was a large 
family of them, and it was necessary that the 
elder ones should go to service. She accord- 
ingly left her home to commence her life of 
servitude, as maid of all work in a small quiet 
family. 8he was happy there, aud in all proba- 
bility might have vciiiiaincd in her place for 
years, liad she not in an evil hour become ac- 
quainted with a young man, the only child of a 
widow, keepmg a broker’s sIkj]) in the same 
town. Tins }oung man was a dissolute cha- 
racter, aud it was not until he had gairu'd a 
strong hold upon her alfoctions that lie fully 
developed his pi’inciplos. By reiterated and 
constant importunity he eventually succeeded iu 
persuading her to pass tin* boundary which 
senaratos virtue from vice. The fatal step being j 
taiveii, under his soul-destroying influenee, she 
sunk lower and lower, until at last she became a 
wrclclicd outcast from all decent society. They 
lived together some time, each following a 
vicious course of life. 

After a while he induced another girl to join 
thoin, and the llirec lived together in one of the 
worst loealities of the place. The guih y eourse 
of life they pursued w’as, w'lien all was silent and 
dark, to st(‘al out from their miserable room to 
that part of the town where the gi'iitry resided, 
and try the windows wliieli, through ihc careless- 
ness of servants, wove too ire(|uently left iiii- 
fast(*ned, thus facilitating the work of the young 
depredators by giving them easy access to the 
house. The premises once entered, if they wTre 
fortunate enough to meet with plate, the man 
Avas soon on the road to the metropolis. 

It w'as W'hou he w^as just starling upon one of 
these excursions that he w'as seized, and thus an 
end W'as put to his profitable trips. Though 
tlicy worked hard, they did not get rich, aud they 
often risked their liberty for the most paltry 
gains. Watering-places do not generally yield 
much ])rofit to the miduiglit thief, being mostly 
full of lodging-houses, which seldom coutain 


much that is costly and valuable ; consequently, 
burglaries are seldom committed in them. Hence 
the astonishment aud excitement that prevailed 
amongst the inhabitants when almost daily they 
heard of some house or other having been entered 
during the night. I remember well my own 
landlord, who was the relieving officer, and the 
least likely of all men to indulge fear, becomiug 
so nervous aud excited as to have extra bolts 
put upon the doors of his ancient house, and 
sliutt(‘rs made where no one had ever dreamed 
for two Imndred years to have shutters made 
bc*fore, although in the time of the second 
Charles the place w*as notorious as the habitation 
of smugglers. Bells were attached to the 
shutters, aud the pistols were kept ready for 
action, aud the never-forgotten question was 
always put to the servant at night, “ Are you 
sure, Maria, that all is safe It Avas almost 
amusing to sec the alann that was depicted uj)oli 
each countenance ; every one looked full of dread, 
as not knowing but that their habitation was 
already marked for plunder, and that the property 
they were then fondly calling their own might 
ere the morning dawned he in the possession of 
the mysierioAis visitants. 

This stale of aflairs lasted for several months, 
until the girls quarrelled, for it was not likely 
that uninterrupted fri(‘ndship should long con- 
tiune between such persons. They were plan- 
ning another robbery when Selina Jones posi- 
tively refused to accompany lier companions. It 
might haA'O been caprice, or it might have been, 
aud doubtless it w'as, the first whispering of 
conscience. She had been better taught; she 
had once been happy and respected, but what 
was she then ? a Avreiched outcast, loathsome to 
herself, aud despised by others — one who dared 
not look upon the light, who w'as familiar only 
A\itli scenes of darkness and shame. The 
glorious sun could not cheer and irradiate her 
sad heart with its brightness; the storm and 
the tempest were mure Avelcome, as affording 
reater security for her to accomplish her guilty 
deeds. Sick at heart, she firmly told h(*r com- 
])anioiis that she would not go Avith them ; aud 
ilicy accordingly Aveut Avitliout her. 'i'hc results 
of this Jiappy ck'tcrmination Ave shall sec in our 
next number. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

188. Wliiit law was given by God through Moses 
against niiuistealing ? 

180. Turn to Born. v. 1-10, and find by what ex- 
pressions unconverted men are there described. 

1 90. What instance can } on find of the respect which 
a groat king paid to his mother ? 

I 101. How did Jesus iu his hist agony show his affection 
I aud respect for hia mulhor ? 

1 92. What prophecy was fulfilled in Mary a£i she stood 
by the cross of her ily iug sou ? 
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‘'^^’SWEPtS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 
l.M. Jas. i. G. “ He that waveretli 13 likf' 
/ wave of the Pea driven ^Nitli the wind and 

tossed.” 

ly^ lo2. That of Caleb. Num. xiv. 24. *‘My 
o servant Caleb, because ho had another spirit with 
him, and hath foUotred me fiilhj, him will I bring into 
the land whereinto ho ^^ent.” 

lo.^. 1 Tim. i. 15. “ This is a faithful saying, and 

worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinnei's.” iv. 9. “ Godliness is ju-ofit- 
.able unto all things, having pi’omise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come. This is a faithful sa}'- 
ing, and worthy of all Jicceptation.” 2 Tim. ii. 11. “ It is 
n faithful saying, For if we be dead with him, we shall 
also live with him • if we suffer, we shall also i cign with 
him.” Titus iii. 8. “This is a faithful .saying, and the. .. 
things I will that thou afl&mi comstautly, that they which 
have believed in God might be careful to maintain good 
works.” 

151. The word of God. Jas. i. 1)^. “Of his own will 
begat ho us with the tfonf of truth.'’ 1 Petoi'i. 2.‘J. “ Being 
born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruiitible, 
h>j the irord of doJ.” 

155. Romau.3 vii. 12. “Tho law is holy, and the com- 
mandment holy, and just, and good.” 

15('>. Eliczer, Genesis xxiv. Deborah, Rachel’s nurse, 
Gen. x.viv. 59; xxxv. 8. Jacob, Gen. xxxi. .‘16 — 42. 


life from me; for it is boKcr ior me to die than to live.” 
And again (when hLs gourd perished), v. S, ho wished 
in himself to die, and said, “It is better fur me to die 
than to live.” 

IGl, St. Paul, when a prisoner at Rome. See Phil. i. 
23—25. “ 1 am in a strait betwixt two, having a de.siro 
to dopwt and to be with Christ; which is far better; 
nevei‘theles.s to abide in tho flesh is more needful for you. 
And having this eonfldeuee, 1 know that I shall abide 
and continue with jou idl for your furtherance and joy 
of faith.” 

162. Sec the case of Fdir, Acts xxiv. 25. “As he 
(Paul) re;iaoned of I’ighteousiics.s, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come, Felix trembled, and answered, Go Lliy w’ny 
for this time; when I have a convenient season 1 will call 
for thee.” 

163. Matt. X, 24, 2.5. “ The disciple is not above his 
master, n«ir the seiwant above his lord. It is enough lb. 
the disciple that he be ns his nuister, and the servant as 
his lord. If they have called tho master of the house 
Beelzebub, bow much more shall they call them of his 
household 2 Tim. iii. 12. “All that will live godh in 
Christ .lesus shall suffer persecii 

164. Proverbs xxiii, 5. “Wilt thou set thine eyes 
ujion that which is not '' for riches certainly m.iko them- 
selves wings: they fly aw.ay as an eagle toward hea^ell.” 
1 Tim. i. 17. “Charge them that are rich in this world, 
that they be not highmindcd, nor trust in viKutain 
riche.s.” 


Joseph, Gen. xxxix. ■'>. Tho captive maid, 2 Kings 
2 — 4. Naaman’s servants, 2 Kings v. 13. The 

centurion's servant. Matt. viii. 9. Cornelius’ servants, 
Acts X. 7. 

157. Num. xxiii. 10. “Let mo die tho di-.ath of the 
righteous, and lot my bxst end be like his !” This was his 
wish, but Ilia end wa.s far diflereut. IIo w^as slain in 
battle, fighting against the people of God. See Joshua 
■ 22 . 

1.58. Ist. As refreshing. In Isaiah xliv. .‘5: “I 
pour water upon him that is thirsty, and floods upon 
the dry ground: 1 wull pour my Spirit vii>ou thy seed.” 
2ndly. As cleansing. Ezek. xxxvi. 25; ‘‘Then will I 


Prov. iii. 17. “ 1 lor wavs are wajs of jileasantness, 
and all her }>aths are peace.” 1 'J’im. vi. 6. “ Godliness 
1 with contentment is (jrcut gain." 1 Tim. iv. 8. “Godli- 
ness is profitable unto all tilings, having promise of the 
1 life that now is, and of that which is to co 

166. Gen. viii. 7, Noah sent forth a raven from the 
nrk. Tiie r.'iven is named as an anrlenn bird in Lev. xi. 1 5 ; 
Deut. xiv. 14. Tliey were employed to find Elijah at tlie 
i brook Cherith, 1 Kings xvii. 4, u. God’s e.ire of tL 
is spoken of, Job xxxviu. 41, JV. cxlvii. 9; and tho s.amc 
earc is referred to by our Lord as a pledgo to the disci- 
ples that their lieavciily Father would much moro care 
for them, Luke xii. 24. It was prophesied ( Is. x\.viv. 11) 


sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean : 
from nil your filthiness, and fi-om all your idols, will I 
cleanse you.” 3rdly. As quickening, John vii. .18, 39: 
“ He that believeth on me, as the IScripture hath said, out 
of hi.s belly shall flow rivers of living water. But this 
spake he of the Spirit.” 

159. The walls of Jericho fell at the bl.ist of the I’ams’ 
horns, Joshua vi. 16, 20. Aud the Israelites were deli- 
vered from the power of the Midianites by three hundred 
men that lapped, Judges vii. 7. The ro:i.^on for this G(»d 
told Gideon, ver. 2, ‘‘ Lest Israel vaunt themselves agauLst 
me, saying, Mine own hand h.ath saved me," 

160. Moses, when the people lusted for bread. Numb, 
xi. 15. “If thou deal thus with me, kill me, I pray thee, 
out of hand, if I have found favour in thy sight ; and let 
me not see my wretchedness.” Elijah, when fleeing 
from the sword of Jezebel, I Kings xix. 4. He requested 
for himself that he might die, and said, “It is enough; 
now, 0 Lord, take away my life, for I am not better than 
my fathui's.” Jonah (when Nineveh was spared), chap. iv. 
3. “ Therefore now, 0 Lord, take, I beseech thee, my 


that the raven should dwell in the desolate places of 
Idumea. The glo.-^ay blackness of ils breast is ixiferred 
to as an image of beauty, Sol. Song v. 11; and it was 
j)ui‘t of the curse threatened on the disobedient child, 
that the ravens of tho valley should pluck out his eyes. 
Prov. XXX. 17. 

167. 1 Samuel iv. 3. “When the people wore come 
into the camp, the elders of Israel said, Wherefore hath 
the Lord smitten us to-day before the Philistines ? Let 
U.S fetch Ibe ark of tho covenant of the Lord out of 
Shiloh unto U3, that when it comoth among us it may 
save us out of the hand of our enemies.” 

168. Gen. xi. 2, 3. After the creation. “And on tho 
seventh day God ended his work which ho had made ; 
aud he rested on the seventh day from all his work which 
he luul made, and God blessed the seventh day and sanc- 
tified it; because that in it ho had rested from all the 
work which God had created aud made.” 

169. See Gen. viii. 10, 12. The interval of seven days 
referred to furnish ground for supposing that tho sabbath 
day was observed. 
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JOHN KfcWTON, IN' TIIK TKMrKST. COMING TO 1IIM8FLF 


TJIE PRODIGAL SON. 

VI. — COMIIsG TO ONESELF. 

OpT'rrMES doc’s nature in her courses take a 
turn : as when the night changes into day, and 
the dai’k fields of the firmament are sown with 
light ; when the buds of the morning burst out 
in rosy tints, and the watcher sees the golden 
glory of the sun descending on the mountain 
heights; or, as when sickness changeth into 
heidth, and the body, wasted by disease, begins 
to renew its vital ener^es ; when pain subsides, 
exhaustion ceases, and there grows up a con- 
sciousness of strength, and the anxious heart. 
No. YS.—roBUSHKo OerrosKu li, isss 


that has been lending the patient, sympathises 
I in his new found life ; or, as when madness 
changeth into reason, and the wild imagination 
that had broken the bridle of judgment and 
dashed away into strange regions, there to be 
excited by unreal scenes, is caught, and checked, 
and tamed, and once more reined in to serve in 
works of usefulness, and to taste of real joys ; 
and the friends who had wej)t to see “ moody 
madness laughing wild amidst severest woe,^* 
arc now gladdened to behold serious thoughtful- 
ness restored, briiigmg with it the promise of 
true satisfaction and peace. Nature, faithful to 
I her office as a typical pinphet of spiritual truth, 

I Vkiois Oxs Pkxnt, 
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m all this shows forth to the reflective, sym- 
bols of a turn more critical, ia a course more mo- 
mentous. To be “ enligKtcbedj*’ to be ‘"made 
whole,” to “fcotne tb orieself,” are established 
illustrations, recognised by all, of the conversion 
of a human soul. The great change in man! 
Heaven and earth are daily pointing to it ; the 
gospel enables ns to explain its nature, and 
their significancy in reiereuco to it. The 
parable of the prodigal son brhigs out this 
change. 

“ He came to himself.” Let us examine what 
this implies with regard to his former state. 
The forms of human language are very instruc- 
tive. “ Self-possessed,” “ beside oneself,” “not 
oneself,” “losing oneself,” “ coming to ttneself.” 
Such forms of expression are very md ; they run 
through many tongues. There is thought 
beneath them*, and ever has there been some 
consciousness, dim or bright, of a startling 
spiritual feet, suggesting and perpetuating the 
use of such expressions. The lact is this— that 
man’s nature, made by God and meant to be a 
united natutg, has become divided. It was one 
at first. It is now brdken in two. The under- 
standing and the aflectioiis, the intellect and the 
heart, were ntlce in J^erfect barmoiiy; they 
moved together and acted together; but they 
are now found discordant, at struggling 
with one another — the understanding going this 
way, and the affections that} the intellect 
aspiring, and the heart grovelling. We scarcely 
know how to Conceive of thorough moral one- 
ness, how to Realize mental frccjdom and spon- 
taneous moral action, without any struggle, 
resistance, or temptation— ^every power cdtement 
to holy law, each existing In perfect order ; the 
soul distinct in its faj^lties, yet one in its 
feeling; the whole substance of its energy 
absorbed in a rich deep 6ow of love to GhSi. 
Yet, however difficult OT im|>osSiblo to grasp it 
in thought, sUch a state Clf mind Ihwe must be 
in fact. It is the experience of an angei. It is 
the blessednClilS of God. An angel’s attributes 
are manifold ; yet is his moral nature one. And 
BO, in infinite perfection, is it with Grod. Thrg 
are ever themselves. Ne is ever himself — solf- 
govemed, self-possessed. The perfection of a 
human being must be of the same order. As 
far as Adam was perfect, it was so. As far as 
man may be perfect hereafter, it will be so. 

The rent in our mortal nature is most mani- 
fest. Ages BgO} even heathens felt humanity 
was a tom thing. “ Certainly,” said Xenophon, 
“ I must have two souls, for plainly it is not 
one and the same which is both evil and good, 
nor which loves hono\irable and has(' conduct, 
and at the same time wish^ to do a thing, and 
not to do it.’* “ I know,” exclaimed Euripides, 

“ihat such things as I am about to do are evil; 
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but my mind is better than my inclinations. 

“ 1 see and approve the better things,” confessed 
the Homan poet, “ yet follow the worse.” 
Greek arid Latin, they were in this alike. Erich 
was a self-divided being. The one God-made 
soul had been, as it were, cut in halves, and 
made into two souls. There was the better half 
and tbe worse, the bright and the dark, the 
heavenly and the earthly, the divine and the 
demoniacal — the half that remained God-like, 
and the other half that had become devil-like. 

This disunion exists in all, and everywhere ; 
till God’s grace produces in us self-reconciliation 
and harmony. All souls are disorganized com- 
monwealths, till be reduces them to law, order, 
and unity. But the disunion develops itself, in 
difiererit cases, in different degrees ; tho dis- 
organization is more terrible and more visible in 
some cases than in others. The last and worst 
degree of such disunion and disorganization liad 
been it^ached by the prodigal. He was “ beside 
himself,” as far as a man could he — had lost 
himself as completely as a man could do. 

“ Himself.” AVe take that to mean his better 
nature ; his judgment, his reason, Ins conscience, 
tliri light still sinning on him, the ray from 
hCriven felling on the path of duty ; the voice 
from God, saying, “walk therein;” the seeing 
of that light, the hearing of that word. It was 
the soul praising the honourable and condemn- 
ing the base ; it was the mind better than the 
inclinations. It "Wris tbe power that approved 
what had not been followed. It was tne frag- 
ment of divinity remiinihg among the broken 
siii-striined pieces of the heart. It was the sun- 
beam iowinji through the chink still left open 
on the heavenward side of humanity. It was 
the angel lingering amidst the ruins of tho fall, 
waiting for the ruins to be built up again. 
IVom “ himself^* so considered ; from his con- 
scienee telling him that there were bonds of 
duty; from his reason, illumined by revelation, 
assuring him that he had a Eather in lu'avmi as 
well as on earth; he had lurmA aside, and 
wandered far. H(j was beside that nobh^r self. 
He had lost that betler self. He and coii- 
Kcience were divorced. He and reason were 
estranged. 

Are not the expressions we liavc employed 
descriptive of a state insane ? D(‘scribe they 
not the pitiable inmates of u Bedlam ? Menial 
aberration ! not a mind tliat walks soberly along 
the heaven-lit patlis of truth and duty ; but one 
that wanders wildly into other and difterent 
paths of delusion and confused fancy, and 
disordered, idle, hurtful thouglit. Uso we not 
also that phrase respecting the delirium of the 
feverish patient, or the confirmed condition of 
the maniac. How the mental here illustrates 
the moral. How closely, too, are they con- 
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nected. How the one sometimes melts into the 
other. A madman is the counterpart of a 
sinner. A sinner is a madman. The prodigal, 
ever since lie bad left his fathers house, had 
been going morally mad. As he wasted his 
substance in riotous living, he was mad ; as he 
spent his money upon lu^lota, he was mad. 
When he went and hired himself to the citizen 
in the far country, he was mad. When he 
would fain have filled his belly with husks, he 
was mad. Sensuality is madness. Intemper- 
ance is madness. The waste of noble faculties 
on sins and trifles is madness. Avarice, as well 
as wild extravagance, is madness. Becklesaly to 
theorize about truth, and morals, and religion, 
tearing reason away from its divine teacher, and 
setting aside God’s own word — though vainly 
called philosophy — is madness. As slaves of 
vice or of intellectual pride ; as worldlings, 
digging in the earth for happiness ; as God- 
forgetting ones, who dream of perfect independ- 
ence, we are not in our right minds. We may 
be sound as to some things ; but as to these 
other things, these greatest things, these 
spiritual and divine things, we are not sound ; 
just as in cases of common mental disease, 
sanity and insanity are strangely blended. 

And, now, mark how tlie wandering of the 
prodigal from himself began. It began with 
wandering from his father. The mad, self- 
contradictory, self-degrading career of the pro- 
fligate commenced by liis shaking olF the control 
of paternal authority. He broke away from 
home government, seeking independence. It 
was the proof and the ground of madness. In 
seeking to be a king, he became a slave. In 
the deification of self, he lost himself. All 
moral aberration, all spiritual insanity, has its 
origin in the loss of reliance on God, in the 
alienation of the will from God. When we cast 
off* God, we lose ourselves. Ear from him, we 
are beside ourselves ; for he is our light, and we 
are dark without him ; he is our law, and we 
are lawless without him ; he is our guide, and 
we wander without him. Self-dedication to 
God is self-preservation : devoted to l)im, we are 
ourselves. 

“ He came to himself.” Let us examine 
what this conveys as to his altered state. Man 
may reach a state in which he never comes to 
himself in the sense here meant. The lost in 
hell come not to themselves. They have the 
consciousness of losing themselves; but they 
never regain themselves. They are sensible of 
being beside themselves ; and they never become 
again self-possessed. ^ Eeason and inclination are 
ever at war. Conscience and passion, how tliey 
fight! The mind and the heart, w’hat tierce 
collision ! the wrestling of two powers chained 
together ! 


If men die before they come to themselves, 
the internal disunion is everlasting. There is 
no healing the great wound of our nature after 
death. The lire of the rebellion must be put 
out now, or it will go on burning through 
endless ages. Man must be reconciled to him- 
self in time, or the war will, go on to eternity. 
Some minds have passed away in a storm of 
terror. There have bcjcn dark death-beds, over 
which the shadows of hell gathered thick. At 
times it has required great elTort from without 
to keep down remorse. “ Had I not been there,” 
said Condorcet, speaking of D’Alembert's de- 
parture, “ he would have flinched.” Kousseau 
died calmly, as many liave done, without coming 
to himself; died insanely calm we should say, 
looking at the nature and consequences of death. 
But such calm is ominous — “the torrent’s 
smoothness ere it dash below.” The after 
thoughtfulness, the revelation consequent on 
death, the light showing the soul’s everlasting 
prison-house, and the unending discord of its 
worse and its better self, the perpetuation of the 
struggle, and tlie pain after the delusion has 
ceased — all that is too terrible to be thought 
of. 

The coming to oneself in this life is very 
I diflereut. There is in it much of painfulness, 
but there is in it more of mere 3 ^ How opposite 
the judicial inflictions of another life and the 
reformatory discipline of this; the iron chain 
there eating into the substance of the soul, and 
the gentle cord liere drawing the soul from its 
falsehoods, sins, and sorrows, to truth and God ! 
The prodigal had forsaken God, but he has not 
been forsaken by him ; no, not even in that far 
laud ; for all the misery w hich has fallen on him 
there was indeed an expression of God’s anger 
against sin, but at the same time of his love to 
tile sinner. He hedges up his way with thorns, 
that he may not find his paths. (Hosea ii. 6.) 
He^makes his sin bitter to him, that he may 
forsake it. In this way God pursues his fugi- 
tives, summoning them back to himself in that 
only language which now they will understand. 
He allows the world to make its bondage hard 
to them, tliat they may know the diflerence 
between his seridce and the service of “ the 
kings of the countries,” that those whom he is 
about to deliver may at last cry to him by reason 
of their bitter bondage. (2 Chron. xii. 8; 
i xxxiii. 11 — 13.) It was when Israel felt the 

' tyranny of the task-master, tliat the people 
sighed under the burden of their bondage, and 
the Lord heard and pitied. So Manasseh also, 
w'hen in captivity, came to his senses, and far 
away from his own throne and bis country’s 
temple, thought of his king and his God. W^at 
an mfinite mercy and gain it is, at whatever 
temporal cost it may be, for man to come to 
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himsell’, after lositig himHelf, aud to recover j 
the favour of the Almighty after its forfeiture ! 

To take a modem instance. John Newton 
was a sad profligate— an African blasphemer, as 
he used to say, referring to his profanity when 
a trader in slaves on the Guinea coast. If any 
man was mad with wickedness, it was lie. llis 1 
career of folly, vice, and impiety, shows that lu' | 
was utterly beside himself. One night, at sea, 
he Went to bed, and was suddenly waked u]) by 
the billows breaking on board. The waves tore 
away the timbers ; some of the sailors set to 
baling out the water, while others worked at 
the pumps. In the midst of tlie teiTor, he 
laughed at it, and told his companions that it 
would serve afterwards for a subject over a glass 
of wine. “ No, it is too late now,” said one, 
with tears. The madness was at its height, just 
as it was about to take a turn. Newton was at 
the pump from three in the morning till near 
noon. At last he said, “ If this will not do, tlu* 
Lord have mercy upon us and then, struck w ith 
his own words, he asked himself, “ What meiv 
can there be for me?” After a little rest he 
returned to steer tlic ship. “ 3 liad here leisui'e 
and convenient opportunity for reflection. I 
began to think of my former religious profes- 
sion, the extraordinary turns of my life, th(‘ 
calls, warnings, and deliverances 1 had met 
with, tho licentious course of my conversation, 
particularly my unparalh'led etfront(‘ry in making 
the gospel history the constant subject of [>ro- 
fane ridicule. I thought, allowing the Scripture 
premises, there never w^as or could be such a 
sinner as myself ; and then, comj)aring the ad- 
vantages I had broken through, 1 concluded at 
first my sins were to<i great to be forgiven.” 

lie was coming to himself. Blessed storm ! 
precious danger! to have awakened in him sucl) 
serious thoughts. There arose a gleam of hojie ; 
the shij) was fj-eed from water. *' 1 thought 1 
saw the hand of (-rod display ed in our favour, 
and I b(?gan to pray. I could not utter the 
prayer of faith. I could not draw near to a re- 
conciled God, and call him Father. My ])rayor 
was like the raven’s cry, which yet tlio Lord did 
not disdain to hear.” It was the beginning of 
a complete change — the dawn of salvation’s da’, 
upon the soul of the w'catiier-beaten mariner. 
Moral sanity was returning ; ho W’as coming to 
his reason by degrees. TIk; dreadful tempest, 
tho danger, the gaping gulf, aiid the opening 
hell, had brought him to his senses. 

There are new impressions of three slll)jcct^ 
received on this restoration to moral sanity. 

1. Of one’s dream. Life has been a mad dream, 
aud now the mind comes to sou it so. it is in 
the spiritual w’orld as in tho natural. The dream, 
when one reviews it waking, is very different 
from what it was while sleeping. The dream 


was tho creature of tho imagination, discharged 
from the control of judgment. Fancy was busy 
doing ber work alone, and the mind yielded to 
the spell of that enchanter. It was all taken 
for truthfulness and reality. Now judgment 
has returned to exercise itself, and pass in severe 
criticism before it tho idle vision. Its disjointed, 
confused, contradictory, false, and idle nature, 
at once become apparent. The imagination is 
I understood, scon through, and estimated ariglit, 
now it is over. So one’s moral life appears vefy 
different, as wdien seen amidst the delusion, 
bustle, and excitement of itself, and as when 
seen in the calmness of a rational review after- 
wards. “ 'J’o narrate one’s dream,” says Seneca, 
“we must be awnke.” To confess the w'orld’s 
vanity and our own folly, to see and feel our 
sin, is a sign of retLirning health. Men in later 
life, reflecting in sober reason on by-gone pur- 
suits, and so far come to themselves, without 
perhaj)s attaining to that dec'p spiritual self- 
Jenow ledge wliicli leadetli to salvation, have 
]K'n(‘t rated the cheat they once submitted to, 
and liavc well exposed it. “ I appraise the 
])leasures of the world,’* said Chesterfield, “at 
their real value, which is very low. I have been 
behind the scones. I look upon all that has 
pass(*d as one of those roumutic dreams which 
opium coimnonly occasions, and I do by no 
means desire to repc’at the nauseous dose for th(' 
sake of the fugitive dream.” “By tlie time,” 
observed Nockar, “ that we have nmched three- 
score and ten, we havi; looked round and become 
familiar with the whole scene: tliough not 
satisfied, we are sated, 'riieii w’e feel our need 
of a new residence, a new sphere of activity, and 
iiew^ sources of (‘inploymont aud pleasure.” “ 1 
greatly dec(;he myself,” declared Mr. Burke, in 
his last days, “ if in this hard season I would give 
a peck of refuse wlient for all tlint is called fame 
aud honour in tlui world.” All this, and more 
than this, is dis(*i)Vi;red by the soul as it returns 
to moral sanity — as it eomes hack to its better 
self — as it looks at its past history in the light 
of God’s trutli — as it gives oonseionco its 
sovenugn ])lace, and l(‘ts reason discharge its 
proper office. 

2. The next new impression is of one’s hame. 
Th(; prodigal now’^ remembered tliat he had a 
home. “ And w hen he came to himself, he said, 
How many hired servants of my father’s have 
bread enough and to spare, and T perish with 
hunger.” How true is the parable to nature. 
So, in point of fact, does it often happen, that 
the first sign of returning consciousiK'ss of right 
is a reminiscence of childhood — a seeking of a 
long castaway picture of one’s father’s house. 
The happy fireside, the evening hymn, the Sun- 
daj-aftemoon reading and conversation with a 
sainted mother, the sermon heard when a boy in 
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the old pariah church, or in the cliapei where he 
went with hia parents — those visions of iiieiiiory 
come like merciful angels to touch the heart of 
the prodigal in a far country. Such arc among 
the first signs of returning reason, even as 1 
have understood that in common insanity, the 
first thing aometimea which penetrates the mind, 
to produce order there — the first crystal to give 
shape and brilliancy to the dull, confused, and 
troubled map of cogitations — is tlie thought of 
home, dear home. The parable, true to nature, 
is equally true to spiritual experience. A new 
impression of the soul’s proper home takes 
possession of the soul Avhen it comes to itself. 
The need of a bett(T resting-place flian earth is 
felt. Heaven is romembcn;d. There is the 
conviction that man belongs to another world as 
well us this ; that liis soul comes from above ; 
that above it must ascend to reach its r(‘st ; that 
it is, that it must be, a wanderer till it has es- 
tablished a conscious connection Avitli what is 
eternal and infinite. Ascend in thought, in 
faith, in ])rayc'r, in lov(‘, in aspiration! Ascend! 
1’he lioaveiiw ard path is the liomevvard one. 
The road mounts above Alpine lieiglits, above 
the W’hitest snow, above ih(‘ bluest sky, above 
t]i(‘ sun, and above the stars — excelsior, excelsior, 
till it roadies Ihe gate o]‘ the liume of Goil, the 
angel’s homo. The soul’s liome is Ihero. In 
person, it must go there hereafter, to be at home. 
.1 1 must go tliert‘ now in spirit, to b(‘ at home. 
Not, honever, that the soul finds its honu‘ in 
an\ place. After all, localities, except as images, 
bear no relation to tlio immaterial siibstance of 
man’s spiritual nature, rc'garded as something 
craving rest and pt'ace. It is not in circum- 
stances, but in moral condition, in religious 
state, that tlie licart gets into its lioiiic. Jieav(*n 
will be its houio hereat'Lcr, more as ii state than 
as a place. Heave]! is its home now, not as a 
place, but as a condition. Humble faith, trust- 
ful love, fervent devotion, joyful obedience, holy 
gratitude, filial praise, z('al for what is pure, and 
true, and good; that will be heaven, the soul’s 
home hereafter ; that is heaven, the soul’s home 
now. No heaven can Ave find in this earth ; hut 
w'e may find heaven on it. Not from any tempo- 
rid circumstances, however felicitous tliey are 
presumed to be, can a heaven be obtained : but 
amidst them, however disastrous, we may enter 
into a most blessed ’one. The body may work 
and the mind may rest ; there may be outAvard 
pain and inAvard peace. We may be in a “ far 
country and at the same time at liome Avith 
God. 

8. The third now impression is of one's father. 
“How many hired servants of my father’s 
liavo bread enough and to spare, and 1 perhh 
with hunger. I will arista, and go to my father.” 
He w^as serving a master, who nut him to a de- 


grading service. He began to remember that 
ho liad a father, whose service was far different. 
The servants at home were better off than sons 
where be was. Better to be the bondsman of a 
true Israelite, a lord in the land of promise, than 
ihe heir of a foreign keeper of SAvine. His 
country and his father came into his thoughts, 
and m.^e him long for both. He felt how much 
worse off he was than they were who once 
waited on him; as the captive Homans, after 
the battle of Ganna, said to Mal-cellus, “ We arc 
in a worse condition than captives were among 
our fathers.” Poor prodigal ! he had been tired 
ol’ filial subjection ; now he longs for menial 
strvitiide. lie liad cast himself olf from being 
his father’s son ; now he would gladly be bis 
fiitluir’s servant. What he had once looked on 
as liberty, he now found to be slavery; what he 
before deen\ed slavery, now' appears freedom. 
So it is when the soul comes to itself. There is 
a perfect n volutiou in the notions held about 
liberty and bondage, about pleasure and happi- 
ness, because lliere is a perfect revolution in 
notions about self and God. 

Prom the idolizing of himself, from the mad 
idea that he was his own centre and his own end, 
lii.s ow'i! lu\v-giv(‘r and his own king, the prodigal 
turns to tlio belief that God is his Eather, and 
tliat happiness must be sought in his service. 
He feels his relationship to God; ho feels the 
claims of God; he feels the duties ho ow'es to 
God; he feels the sinfulness of his wandering 
from God. “ I have sinned against heaven, and 
in thy sight.” The comnetion is like a burning 
fire, like a tlmuder-bolt from heaven. He looks 
at th(5 law, ho looks at ihe gospel ; he has 
violated and abused both. Conscience presses 
lioiiio charge upon charge. Yes, he acknowledges 
again and again, “ I have sinned.” Sorrow, 
shame, humility, now fill his once gay, proud, 
presumptuous iioart. “I have sinned against 
heavi'n, and in thy sight, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son.” It is seen that 
God has been a father all along, but the privileges 
of soiiship are forleitc'd. All ground of right 
must be abandoned. The soul must come to 
God 0 ]i a new footing. The sinner can no 
longer stand on the ground of justice ; lie must 
throAV himself on the bosom of mercy. His 
prayer is now, not that God would give him 
“ a portion of goods,” but that God would for- 
give hia manifold sins. Tliougbts of God at 
first may be enough to drive the soul to despair. 
So it Avas with the psalmist : “ I remembered God 
and was troubled.” Thoughts of God’s purity, 
holiness, justice, and truth, are overwhelming 
to the soul that is convinced of sin. But there 
arc further thoughts we arc taught to entertain. 
God reveals liiiiiself in the gospel as a father 
I still ; though AAC have throAvn ofl’ sonship, he has 
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not repudiated fatherhood. (Jeremiah xxii. 
18-20.) We have thrown up a barrier in the 
way of our return — piled up walls of partition 
behind us. He has broken them all down, 
swept them all away by the cross, and levelled 
the path to his heavenly home. Through Christ 
he reveals himself. In Christ’s person, charac- 
ter, work, and sufferings, he shows us his infinite 
love for us, in spite of all our ingratitude and 
wandering. Such a sight of God subdues des- 
pair ; hope springs up ; and encouragement is 
taken. The soul feels itself to be lost, but not 
for ever ; to have forfeited God’s favour, but not 
for ever ; to have bartered heaven away, but not 
for ever. And then comes the vow, “I will 
arise.” Why tarry any longer in thy UTetched- 
ness and thy rags, wdiile there is promise of a 
fether’s mercy ? Why tarry in the far country, 
at a distance from him, when every moment’s 
tarrying is a moment added to Ihy misery ? Why 
tany, since to do so adds sin to sin ? It is the 
resolve at once of faith and hope, of duty and of 
wisdom, “ I will arise, and go to my father.” 


TOO BIG TO PRAT. 

I TAUBIED,” says the correspondent of an 
American journal, “for a night with an old 
friend, who had always seemed indifferent on 
the subject of religion. His wife was pious, 
and endeavoured to impress the minds of her 
children with proper views of God and eter- 
nity. Her little boy of two or three years, 
when about to retire to rest, knelt down by 
his mother, and reverently repented a child’s 
prayer. When he arose from his knees, ho 
turned to his father with a seeming consciousness 
that he had performed a duty, and addressed 
him, ‘Father,! have said my prayers: have you 
said yours ? or are you too big to pray ?’ I 
thought it was a question that would reach that 
father’s heart, and it might yet be said of him, 
* Behold, he praycth.’ 

“ I have since noticed many, very many, who 
were too big to pray. I knew a young man, a 
college student, of brilliant talents and fasci- 
nating manners. Yet he would sneer at piety 
and pious men. He was considered a model by 
a certain class around him. The Spirit of God 
strove with his heart. He saw his danger and 
resolved to reform. Then he thought of his 
companions who had witnessed his past life. 
They would say he was weak-minded and fickle. 
He would lose their respect. Ho could not 
come down from his high position. He could 
not take up the cross through good and evil 
report, and his serious impressions passed 
away, |)erhaps for ever. JTe voa$ too big to pray. 

“ I knew a man who had passed the middle ag© 


of life. His children had grown up around him, 
while he had been careless and unconcerned 
about their eternal W'elfare. A change came 
over liim, and he felt that duty called on him to 
pray in his family. But how could ho assume 
suen a task before his household, which would 
bo astonished at such a strange event. He 
shrank from the effort, and finally relaxed into 
his former coldness and indifference. He was too 
big to prayy 

‘‘I knew a physician who held a high rank in 
his profession. The urbanity of his deportment, 
joined with an intelligent mind, made him a 
pleasant companion. But he was sceptical in 
the doctrines of the Bible. He ^^itnes8cd the 
happy death of one who triumphed in the last 
trying hour, and his infidel opinions were shaken. 
‘ Almost he was ipersuaded to become a Chris- 
tian.’ But the pride of his heart was not sub- 
dued. He could not humble himself at the foot 
of the cross. He was too big to pray. 

“ I knew a man of great learning and great 
worldly wisdom. Ho became a disciple of 
Christ ; hut ho mistook the nature of prayer in 
the ‘ simplest form of snecch,’ and he often used 
‘great swelling words' and lofty rounded 
periods. His prayers were not edifying. He 
was too big to pray. 

“ How many thousands there are around us, 
who have been elevated to high places in our 
laud, who would not dare to be seen upon their 
knees, KU])})licating the majesty of heaven. They 
are too big to pray.” 


BIBLE COMMERCE. 

Wjr all know what modem commerce is. Of 
vast extent, spread over the whole world, engag- 
ing almost all naiions, it is the powerful agent 
of both good and evil. Now while the commerce 
carried on in Old Testament times was far less 
general than that of our own day, it was perhaps 
far more extensive and imjiortant than many 
suspect. AVc propose to direct attention to a 
few facts connected with this interesting subject, 
which will bo profitable to the ordinary reader 
of the holy Scriptures. 

It is difficult to say when commercial inter- 
course between various nations began, but it is 
easy to see that it would naturally commence 
when one nation perceived that another pos- 
sessed advantages unknown to itself. Meixsoon 
became fond of comforts and luxuries, which 
were valued in proportion as they were rare and 
costly ; they speedily grew dissatisfied with the 
products oi‘ their own country, and anxious to 
possess those of others. In this way commerce 
would begin; probably at first by land and 
between neighbouring states, afterwards with 
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countries more remote. The invention of ships 
was an expedient of later date, and it required a 
degree of courage, which would not at first be 
found, to tempt tho rough sea. In the tenth of 
Q-enesis we find mentioned tho names of several 
whose descendants afterwards bcoamo famous as 
commercial nations. The journey of Abraham 
into Egypt (Gen. lii.) implies intercourse and 
probably traffic with different countries ; and the 
purchase of the cave of Machpelah (Gen. xxiii.) 
was a regular business transaction, for Abraham 
paid four hundred shekels of silver current 
money with the merchant. About a hundred and 
fifty years later, the brethren of Joseph sold him 
to “a company of Ishmaelitos, who came from 
Gilead, with their camels bearing spicery, and 
balm, and myrrh, going to carry it down to 
Egypt,” where they found a ready market for 
such valuable articles. These Tshmaelites, like 
some of tlie Arabian tribes, their descendants, led 
a roving kind of life, and were spread over a 
vast surface of countrv, from the east of Canaan 
to Assyria, and from I'lgypt to the Persian gulf. 
They were, therefore, admirably fitted to be the 
medium of communication between Egypt and 
Eastern Asia. 



Apparently travelling in company with the 
Ishmaelites, there were Midianites, also des- 
cended from Abraham, whose territory lay 
towards Mount Sinai and the lied Sea. Theii’ 


modes of travelling and trading have been 
carried on to the present day in tho east. A 
modern writer, who supposes that they traded 
with India, expresses himself in this manner : 
“ Here, upon opening the oldest history in the 
world, we find the Ishma^ilites from Gilead 
conducting a caravan loaded vith the spices of 
India, the balsam and ipyyrh of Hadramaut; 
and in the regular course qf iheir‘traffic proceed- 
ing to Egypt for a market. Tjie date of this 
transaction is nioro than seventeen centuries 
before the Ohristian era, apd notwithstanding its 
antiquity, it has all the genuine features of a 
caravan crossing the desert at the presput hour.” 

Whether the Ishmaelites traded with India 
may be uncertain, but the descriptiou of their 
mode of traffic is very curious 
as is also the refarenoo tP Gilead and its fragrant 
halm. This balm was among tha most prinpd of 
gums in ancient timps j it is mentioned as onp of 
the ai’ticlea which Israel bid his sons PWTy to 
Egypt as a present for Joseph, Jeremiah also 
alludes to it, (viii. 22 ; xlvi. If j Ij, 8) and 
Ezekiel expressly says (xxvii. X7) that Jwdah 
traded with Tyre in bainu We may add that 
to this precious copimodit^ there is frequent 
reference in the Grpelr and I^atin writers, some 
of whom speak of it as peculiar to tliis locality. 

Myrrh, another article of commerce enume- 
rated, is a nathc of Arabia, and was also ex- 
tensively valued. 
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liefercnce has been made to India. Now it 
appears from the mention of cinnamon in Exod. 
xxx. 23, that an Indian trade must have existed 
at that eai’ly period. Cinnamon is the produce 
of India and Ceylon, but the knowledge of its 
value made it an article of commerce,^ it would 
appear, with Egypt. By what means it was con- 
veyed, and wd)ether by land or water, is un- 
known. It is mentioned by Solomon in connec- 
tion with myrrh and aloes in Brov. vii. 17 ; and 
along with many other fragrant articles in 
Solomon’s Song iv. 14. 

Egypt, for whose sake so many continually 
haza/ded their lives, by traversing distant and 
inhospitable countries and stormy seas, was not 
a nation of commercial enterprise. Shut up 
within herself, and hedged about by the idea of 
self-importance, like modem China, she received 
the visits of all, but returned them to none. 
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Sho waited till other jmtions brought her the 
commodities she stood in need of, and gave them 
in exchange the tilings which remained to her 
after her own wants were supplied. Hence it is 



that we find all nations ing to to . 

buy and to sell.; but not until later times do we j 
trace the natives of that country going out to [ 
engage in foreign traffic. j 

The invention of shipping is not recorded, but 
it was no doubt of very early date. The ark of 
Noah may have taught many lessons in the art 
of ship-building to tho.so who Avere dispersed 
over the world by the flood. lint the first 
mention we have of ships is in Gen. xlix. 13, 
where Jacob says, “ Zebulon shall dwell at the 
haven of the sea, and he shall be for a haven ol’ 
ships.” Erom this passage we should certainly 
imply that ships W'ere very w('ll knonn. The 
little boat or ark which tlie mother of Moses 


made was probably in imitation of boats ivliich 
were then used upon the Nile, similar perhaps to 
some of those representcjd in Egyptian sculp- 
tures, or to those which are now in use upon the 
river Tigris. In Number.^ xxiv. 24, Balaam 
speaks of the ships of Chit! im ; and Mo.se8 
(Deut. xxviii. 68) predicts that the Jews sliall 
be carried again into Egypt by ships. 

All these passages may have reference to n 
coasting trade carried on upon the shores of the 
Mediterranean, or to the commerce; of the Phe- 
nicians. The Phenicians w'ere the first com- 
mercial nation in the world. The products of 
the entire east were purchased by them, to bo 
conveyed in shi[)s to Africa, the islands and 


states of Q-reece, and even to Italy, Gaul, and 
Spain. In return, they brought back silver luid 
other merchandise, which they disposed of to the 
more eastern nations witli which they traded. 
Sidon, their first metropolis, was renowned 
throughout the known world as the mart, of 
every precious commodity, and the centre of the 
world’s commerce; and Tyre afterwards even 
exceeded it in glory. The Plumicians had 
colonies and lioris ev('rywlu;re. Carthage in. 
Africa, with nij)po and Utica; Tarshish or 
Tartessiis in Sjjairi, with others in the same 
country; and Massilia or Marseilles, with Ne- 
mausns or Nismos, in Trance, were formed by 
them. Their ships appear to Iiavc visited India, 
sailed roimd Africa, and. trafficked with Britain. 
IVom this country, equally with Spain, they 
seem to have obtained iron, lead, and tin. Their 
port of Tarshish, now call(;d Cadiz, was the 
grt'at emporium of llu‘ west, and its ships are 
supposed to haAc Irad inlereourse Avith our own 
country as far hack as 1500 years before Christ. 



THE AUlR J-r-ART 


A century earlier than this, and for 1100 
years afterwards, the Phenicians were famous as 
a trading nation. They are not merely men- 
tioned as such in the Scriptures, but by Homer 
and the most ancient Greek writers. The 
wealth of 1'yre and Sidon A\'as every where known, 
and the shi])s of Tarshish sailed on almost every 
sea. Phenieia must liave been the rendezvous 
of men from all the countries of tho cast, and 
have accumulated in its storehouses untold 
wealth. The vast extent and variety of its 
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cities are often alluded to in the writings of the 
prophets, while tlieir luxury and vice are fre- 
quently the theme of denunciation. 

A knowledge of these facts throws consider- 
able light upon many passages of the Old Testa- 
ment, and accounts lor some interesting facts 
there recorded. For instance, we see why 
•Solomon employed the fleet of Hiram, king of 
Tyre, to convey the materials of wliich the 
temple was built. It is very probable, too, that 
•Solomon himself was induced to engage in 
maritime commerce from a consideration of the 
great advantages which it had conferred u])on 
'I'yre and Sidou. Hence we And that he availed 
himself of the assistance of these cities in order 
to undertake those long sea voyages, each of 
whicli occupied a period of three years. From 
ihe port of Ezion-geber on the Ked iSea, the 
ships of Solomon, partly manned by liis own 
servants, and partly by those of tluj king of 
Tyre, went to Ophir for gold and other articles 
of value. (2 Chron. ix. 2J.) Many <‘onjectures 
have boen formed as to wlu'rn Ojihir was ; but 
whether it was in India or in Arabia, it was a 
ilistant region, celebrated from the earli(*st times 
for its gold; hence no find it alluded to by dob 
.\xii. 24, and xxviii. 1(>. 

After the death of Solomon, an attempt was 
made to revive this trade, hut without success, 
fts his ships were wrecked at Ezion-geber. (1 
K nigs xxii. 48, 49.) 

It would appear that the ships of Tarshish 
sometimes went from the Jewish port of Joppa, 
ns we read that Jonah there embarked with the 
intention of going to Tarshish ; but his design 
was frustrated by Divine Providence, in a re- 
markable way. 

To what extent the Hebrews themselves in 
later times conducted a fon^ign trade, is not very 
apparent. There is, however, but little doubt 
that after the Eaby Ionian captivity, they carried 
oil a more extensive commerce than they bad 
])reviously done. Before the time of Christ, 
Jews were to be found engaged in mercantile 
pursuits in many foreign countries. 

From tlie very brief sketch which we have 
given of the commerce mentioned in the Old 
.Testament, it will bo apparent that it existed 
from the earliest period to a considerable extent, 
and that the groat land-carriers were those 
nations who traversed tlie Asiatic continent by 
means of caravans ; the great water-carriers 
being the Pheniciaus, to whom the others were 
mainly subordinate. This commercial inter- 
course arose from the necessities of nations, and 
their strong desire for luxuries and foreign 
products. Commerce, more than conquest and 
colonization, brought the knowledge of distant 
countries. Sometimes, indeed, conquest was 
suggested by commerce as a means of gain. 


It would be gratifying if we could discover 
that the commerce of nations was productive of 
more substantial benefits than wealth and power. 
Perhaps in some cases it was the precursor of 
letters and civilization, as Cadmus, the Pheni- 
cian, is said to have given an alphabet to Greece ; 
but more often it was the forerunner of dissipa- 
tion and of pride. Instead of extending the 
true knowledge of God, it frequently led to the 
adoption of new' forms of idolatry and super- 
stition. Thus that which might have been a 
means of real and permamiiit good was, not 
seldom, only a questionalde benefit, and fre- 
quently a positive and enduring evil. Indeed, 
it is melancholy to know that the very nations 
who in old times were distinguished for their 
activity in foreign trade, were destitute of that 
simplicity wliich characterized some others, and 
Averc tempted to an excess of sin and folly to 
which non-commercial regions were strangers. 
And so it is witli men even now : those things 
which might, if properly employed, not only add 
to their temporal good, but to their mor^ and 
spiritual welfare, are too often perverted to the 
I A\ orst of purposes, and serve to bring upon them 
I a more speedy and a more complete destruction. 

I We have already suggested that it was so with 
I Tyre and (Sidoii. AVhere now are the ships of 
arshish ? and n liat now are Tyr© and Sidon ? 
The predictions which were uttered against 
them have been signally accomplished. The 
ships of Tarshish have been broken, and Tyro 
and ISidon have been stripped of their ancient 
glory. Tyre is a complete desolation ; but Sidor 
still subsists as a toAvn, and carries on some 
trafl5c with tlie neighbouring coasts.” A modern 
traveller thus graphically speaks of Tyre : — “ On 
the site of the first Tyre, not a single vestige of 
an ancient city appeal’s. I have seen the ruins 
of Athens, and the innumerable memorials of 
Egyptian glory in Thebes. There, euough 
survixes to lead the mind to expand with 
wonder, or to sadden with regret; but of 
ancient 'J'yre there just remains that utter 
NOTitiNO, which seems best suited to prepare 
the Christian for imbibing tlio spirit of the 
prophetic language.” (Ezek. xxvi. 1 — 21.) “Its 
present inhabitants,” says another, “ arc only a 
few poor wretches harbouring themselves in the 
vaults, and subsisting chiefly on fishing, wlio 
sinun to be preserved in this place by Divine 
Providence, as a visible argument how God has 
fulfilled his word respecting Tyre ; namely, ‘ That 
it should bo as the top of a rock, a place for 
fishers to dry their nets upon.’ ” 

AVe are a commercial people ; let us muse on 
those gi'cat communities which Iiave preceded us 
I his character, and learn not only to be “ dili- 
gent in business,” but also “fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.” 
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MODERN MONASTICISM. 

THB OEATOBLAJTS IN BNOLAND. 

The doctrine of “ deyelopment*’ has, perhaps, 
nowhere so sinp^ularly exhibited itself amid the 
varied ramifications of the Romish church, as 
in the attempt to render monachism palatable to 
the tastes, and innocuous to the eyes, of English 
Protestants. A brief outline, therefore, of the 
rise, progress, and purpose of the order of St. 
Philip Neri, in this country, cannot but be in- 
teresting as Avcll as instructive ; whilst it may 
serve to put the unwary on their guard against 
Jesuitical machinations, and the insinuating fangs 
of men who are ever ready to “ compass sea and 
land to make one proselyte.” 

After the Rev. Mr. Faber resigned the living 
of Elton, in Huntingdonshire, and embraced the 
tenets of Romanism, he, together with some 
dozen of his parishioners — all poor working 
men — associated together, and formed a sort of 
religious community in Birmingham. The new 
fraternity was first denominated the “ Wilfri- 
dians,” but was subsequently altered to Bro- 
thers by the Will of God.” 

Mr. Faber’s fame attracted some few Cam- 
bridge undergraduates, wlio renounced their 
Protestantism and their worldly prospects, to be- 
come — they did not ivell know what ! At all 
events, they associated tlunriselvea in commu- 
nity together. The Wilfridiaiis, being chiefly 
mechanics, plied their various trades, whilst their 
superior, Mr. Faber, in the true humble spirit 
of a monk of yore, performed the chief drud- 
gery of the house. Tin* brothers remained some 
nine or ten months at their establishment in 
Birmingham, when tliey removed, in September 
1847, to Cotton Hall, m Staffordshire, the gift 
of the late Lord Shrewsbury. This beautiful 
seat, with its spacious demesne, was formerly 
occimied by a ISlr. Smith, w'ho, upon renouncing 
his Protestant principles, disposed of his posses- 
sions to the nobleman jiist named, and took np 
his future residence at Rome, in the household 
of Pius IX. A magnilieent Roman Catholic 
church was erected at Cheadlo, and Cotton 
Hall received such alterations as were necessary 
to turn it into a cloister ; so that altogether, to 
the eye of the inexperienced traveller, tlie coun- 
try around appeared as if Romanism liad never 
departed therefrom. However, somehow or 
other, the new sodality did not succeed, although 
under the fostering wing of a wealthy and in- 
fluential propagandist nobleman. After Dr. 
Newman had returned from Italy, a consultor 
tiou was held, the result of wliich was that Mr. 
Faber’s plans were frustrated, and another 
order was established, bearing the title of the 
“ Fathers of the Oratory.” It first consisted of 
those who had associated themselves with the 
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brothers of St. Wilfrid, and who were either 
chiefly or entirely perverts from the Protestant 
faith. 

Towards the close of the year 1848, Mr. 
Faber, with his colleagues, retired from Cotton 
Hall, which establishment was handed over to 
the Passionistsy and removed to King William 
street, near the Strand, where the Oratory was 
first opened in October, 1848. About the same 
time another branch of the order was established 
in Birmingham, Father Faber being appointed 
head of the former, and Father Newman director 
of the latter house. Two elegant and chaste 
structures have since been erected in both cities, 
one at Brompton, and the other at Edgbaston. 
Tlio number of fathers (exclusive of lay-bro- 
thers) in each house, may be computed at about 
fifteen. 

A good deal of comment and even merriment 
was occasioned at the time the Oratorians first 
resented themselves to tho public eye. Their 
road-brimmed hats, long monkish “boy- 

like turn-down collars,” and strange gait, caused 
no small degree of surprise arid wonderment, 
for they seemed like the ghosts of past ages in 
the sunlight of our civilization! People were 
amus(‘d, but few suspected wliat those disciples 
of St. Philip were about, or the insidious de- 
signs -which the^ entertained against the Pro- 
testantism of this nation. Many were induced, 
out of curiosity, to attend the so-called devo- 
tions and lectures conducted and delivered by 
the fathers, whilst but few were aware that tho 
whole, institute addressed itself not so much to 
Roman Catholics as to tliose of a purer faith. 
The ehief object and aim of those “ missioners” 
were to render Catholicism acceptable to Protes- 
tant conscience's, and thereby to instil the poison- 
ous tenets of Romanism into our people's minds ; 
and, if possible, place this country once again 
under the intolerable yoke of priestcraft and tho 
iron rule of a foreign despotism. 

The priests of 8t. Philip most undoubtedly 
deservo credit for the ingenious manner in 
wliich they speak of the work tliey propose 
prosecuting in this laud. “It can hardly be 
denied, ” writes Father Faber, “that there is a 
Protestant look about 8t. Philip’s Oratory, espe- 
cially in England, where men, in gazing on 
Catholicism, fix their eye just on what separates 
it off from the national religion, and on this 
exclusively. A first look detects differences ; 
the perception of points of agreement comes 
later on. A Protestant conventicle resounds 
witli a vernacular hymn, characterized by its 
frequent repetition of tlie name of Jesus : so did 
St. Philip’s Oratory at Rome some half cetitur}' 

before conventicles were invented 

The Oratory, with its prayer-meetings, its 
familiar use of holy names, its vernacular 
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hymns, its prominence given to preaching its 
homely style, is older than puritanism in Eng- 
land, and it sprung np in the sacred city itself, 
under the shadow of St. Peter’s chair, and the 
church has canonized the man who set it going. 
Here is our fact. What does it mean ? Or is 
it unmeaning ? Suppose we say, as we have 
said, that it was the remedy God provided for 
the very state of things in which poor England 
finds itself, and that interpretation does not 
please — at least the fact remains, and must have 

its meaning put upon it How is this, 

unless St. Philip be the representative of mo- 
dern times, their godfather, and their saint ?”* 
The great want of England at the present day 
is, according to Father Faber, the establishment 
of societies of the Oratory in all our largo towns. 
In fact, he considers the very existence of our 
nation impossible, or at least doubtful, if Ora- 
tories be not made the safety-valves to draw olf 
tlio electricity arising from the “ terrifying agglo- 
merations of overworked and not over-contented 
people, sprinkled like black-charged storm- 
clouds all over the land.” These tho fathers 
regard as “ our dread, our difficulty, our pro- 
bh'in, our op])robrium niedicorum reipublic® !” 
Tho mediffival idea of monasticisrn, and indeed 
of piety, has no existence in the mind of the 
Oratorians. St. Philip discountenanced the 
notion of sequestration from tho world, severe 

S enarices, and long prayers. He was for cou- 
uctiiig to heaven by a shorter, and certainly by 
an easier and pleasanter road ! A saint of the old 
school — an aboriginal pietist — his soul abhorred. 
St. Philip made everything in the way of religion 
agreeable. His theology and asceticism were 
confessedly hi.r. He would make his meditation 
whilst lying in bed, or sitting on a bench rocking 
to and fro. He used even to hear confessions 
in bed ; and wdien boys came to him for this 
jmrpose, lu' would send them away to play at 
“ fives” in tho court-yard till their proper turn 
came to shrive themselves. So very Jax indeed 
w’as St. Philip, tliat before saying mass, he was 
wont to have books read to him of a cliaractcr 
anything but sj)iritual; even at the “altar” 
itself, he scrupled not to amuse himself by play- 
ing w'ith watches and keys, and gazing on the 
assistants. He was no enemy to dress, and 
used to suffer his female penitents to wear head- 
gear, and other superfluous ornaments. He 
always encouraged his discijiles to be cheerful; 
and when some, in spite of his admonitions, 
appeared thoughtful or melanclioly, he would 
give them a box on the ear, saying, “ Be cheer- 
ful.” His, indeed, w^as a “sunshiny religion.” 
Not without reason does Mr. Faber ask, “ Is 
this like a picture of a mediffival saint?” 


* “Spirit aud Geuixia of St. Philip Neri,”pp. 100-111. 


I One cannot well help admiring the genius 
! and jesmtry of that church which can so easily 
frame itself to tho wants and prejudices of all 
people and all times. When St. Philip established 
his Oratory in Home, about 300 years ago, his 
main object was to defend the Homan church 
against the new doctrines which found vent in 
the writings and teachings of Martin Luther. 
His successors, at the present day, have a simi- 
lar end in view — one indeed of wider significance; 
for whilst the original Oratorians merely asso- 
ciated themselves for tho purpose of forming a 
bulwark against the irresistible surges of new 
ideas and opinions, the modern lathers labour 
not alone to conserve antiquated notions, but to 
uproot^ if possible, all traces of enlightened and 
progressive thought from English soil. Tliey 
regard Protestantism as a hydra-headed monster, 
which it is necessary to slay — as an upas tree, 
under whose deadly shade every good thing 
perishes — as a “ nascent ” idea, and “ behind its 
time ;” and w'ould substitute instead St. Phih’p 
and societies of Oratorians ! 

But, seriously and solemnly speaking, do the 
Oratorians mean to succeed in their proselytising 
mission ? That tlicy do ; and they make no 
secret of the matter. They are quite earnest in 
their w ork, and assiduous in the means which 
they employ. Protestants may at least be as- 
sured of this, that the fathers of St. Philip view 
not their mission as an idle dream or Quixotic 
labour. Hear the London superior : “ When 
or w here Avas the w'orld so much in us and upon 
us and around us, tliiek, stifling, inextricable, 
as it is in Englisli society of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ? Tr%, St. Philip never had such a battle-field 
before. And he knows it, and he has made up 
his mind to do great things, greater than you 
and 1 have a dream of. On earth he was a man 
who, when he w illed a tiling, did it ; and wills 
are freer in heaven, both to plan and to do, than 
they were on earth. If God has given his ser- 
vant St. Philip liberty in England, he vcill run his 
race and conie to the end whereto he was sent.'** 

It is plain from lliese and similar remarks tliat 
the Oratorians hope for great success, especially, 
as they themselves say, amongst the mechanics of 
the metropolis aud the factory-mills of our large 
tow'ns. There is no denying the fact that our 
Protestant churches have not proved as diligent 
as they should have been in engaging the 
sympathies of the masses; consequently they 
have become alienated as it were from their 
spiritual mother, and are tho more likely-' to be 
led captive by the bland smiles and Jesuitical 
wiles of Honiish propagandists. It is well not 
to shut our eyes to a fact so stubborn ; otherwise, 


* “Spirit and Genius of St. Philip Neri.** By F 
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where are we to look hopefully for a remedy ? 
Unfortunately, the “great gulph” which tlivides 
one class of mankiud from another, and the 
absence of all sympathy between the several 
artificial grades of society, have also found their 
way into our holy j)laces. The poor have 
not been cared for as they ought. Now it is 
clear that if we will not educate and instruct 
them in the pure doctrines of the gospel, then' 
are persons but too ready to look after “ the shep- 
herdess flock,” and instil their pernicious tenets 
into their minds. As a mere matter of selt- 
defence, it behoves Protestant churches to bo 
uj) aud doing ; but, assnredly, higher and holier 
motives are not wanting. JSt. Philip’s watch- 
word to his people is, “ Hard work, and no 
dreams ” — one, by the way, which the disciples 
of Christ may laudably and profitably adopt. 

Ancient catliolicism, its dim solemnities, its 
affecting rites, are decaying fast. So are its 
doctrines. Its must)’' scholasticism and asceti- 
cism, the groAvth of dark and bigoted times, will 
not suit modern times nor modern culiglitcu- 
ment. Hence the Jesuits are trying to cast a 
new light upon the old darkness — not so much 
to reveal as to conceal it. /The Diseipliua Ar- 
caui is abandoned for modern rubrics and de- 
votions — those “surpassingly bcaufifiil cosmos 
of ihc Catholic church,” as Mr. Faber terms 
them. Tlie fact is, that a last and terrible 
struggle is being made to prop up a tottering 
spiritual despotism. It is prostrate in Pome, 
whence it arose ; so an eflbrt is set on foot to 
establish it in England. For tliis end, every 
advantage is taken that can be taken of ad\enti- 
lioiis circumstances ; and even prevailing 
modern ideas are most subtlcly interwoven into 
tills new feature of Pomish “development.” 
The Oratorians disclaim the Catholicism of tlio 
past. Tlicy are not for enthroning a past age 
in their affections. That to them would be 
idolatry, nay, heresy and schism, “ incompatibli* 
with an orthodox belief, as well as with a true 
Catholic obedience.” A thing may be admirable, 
and yet not imitable ; while the Imitablc itself 
needs continual adaptation. The Oratorians are 
no revivalists. They do not endeavour to jiro- 
duce dull, stupid, servile, unimaginative copies 
of the past. In fact, they have no faitli in such 
galvanic vitality so replete* with innocuous in- 
eptitude and blunder. What they proclaim is 
a new church, instinct witli life*, such as, accord- 
ing to them, has risen up in tliis country — 

“ the Pome of to-elay,” cheerful, reverent, sub- 
missive, admiring; loyalty te) whicli, says Mr. 
Faber, constitutes “ the health, and sinew, and 
heart of the real Catholic life.” 

There are not wanting some Pomanists who 
discountenance and condemn those rnoelern inno- 
vations, and view their progress m ith no small 


I degree of trepidation and alarm; seeing and 
hearing in such manifestations the last par- 
oxysms and death-notes of a dying church. 
Even the old Poman Catholic saints, who have 
been accustomed to the suppliant entreaties of 
multitudinous votaries, must naturally feel hurt 
at the marked indignity they noAV receive from 
those Avhom they frequently helped by their 
suffrages. They have been forsaken for rivals, 
having far less claim upon their devotion. 
“There can he little doubt,” writes J^’ather 
Faber, “ but that in the holy city itself the de- 
votion to St. Philip has interfered with the pre- 
vious devotion to St. Antony of Padua. The 
devotion of the north of Italy to St. Thomas of 
Canterbury is also another remarkable instance 
of a local cnltiis.” 

That the Oratorians are Jesuits under a7iom dc 
guerre there can ho little doubt ; only they have 
thoLiglit proper to throw aside jcsuitical secrc- 
tivenoss, whilst they retain the cunning for 
whicli the disciples of Loyola have always been 
renowned. So far from its being denied, that 
no friendly connexion exists between botli orders, 
it is positively affirmed that the exchange of 
good offices and even instinctive sympathy is 
reciprocal between the Company ot Jesus ami 
the Oratory of St. Philip. Ajid it is notorious 
that ill those countries where the former have 
been expelled, tlie latter have always occupied 
the va(*ant ground. It was aud is so in Spain 
and Mexico ; while in Florence the fathers arc 
nicknamed “the consuls of the Jesuits,” which 
order lias long since been driven from that state. 

Although since the establisliment of the Ora- 
torians ill England some excitement has been 
occasioned by tlie nature of the “Exercises,” 
and some few converts gained through indefa- 
tigable domiciliary visitation of the poor, still we 
have no cause wnatevi'r to fear either for our 
countrymen or our Protestantism. Tho Ora- 
torians thought of storming all our Protestant 
strongholds, and taking us all captive to their 
theories and opinions. They have, however, 
already found their mistake ; and that neither 
Protestants nor Protestantism was so indefen- 
sible as they were foolishly led to suppose. 
Nevertheless, it behoves tlio unwary to bo on the 
ftlort against their perverting strategy, for the 
Oratorians boast the possession of a “ Samson’s 
lock !” Tho following verses from a hymn to 
St. Pliilip, by Mr. Faber, out of a collection used 
by the lathers in tlieir public ministrations, will 
serve to shoiv us by what prelusive and subtle 
artific(!H the OratoHaus menu to subvert tlie 
faitli of those with whom they come in contact. 

“ By Imuglity word, cold force of mind, 

Wo Hook not lioiirtu to rule; 
iiouj'tH will the Llioy uuck. Behold 

Tlic faocret of our bchoul. 
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By winning way, by playfii., love, 

Our wondera will we do ; 

The playfulness of such as know 
Their faith alone is true. 

By touch and tone, by voice and eye, 
By many a little wile. 

May cold and sin-bound spirits own 
In us our father’s guile.” 


EEMINISCENCES OF A EEGISTEB 
OEEICE. 

PAST II. 

We mentioned in our last paper tlie resolution 
formed by the subject of our narrative, to do- 
cline accompanying her partners in guilt in their 
evening expeditions, ana how she had adhered 
to this determination. Unhjt^^pily, however, 
destitute as she was of all materials for ])leasing 
reflection, her own thoughts were terrible to 
her. The unhappy girl could not remain alone, 
and went out soon after her comrades. 8ho 
wandered about the streets all night, whilst 
her companions were engaged at their usual 
work. By being alone, it appears they did not 
succeed so "well, and through an unlucky chance 
for them, they caused alarm to tlio inmates, j 
Soino one was aroused from slei'p, and called for 
the police. They eflected their escape just then; 
but the ofiicers this time followed the right 
scent, and managed to get to their abode before 
they returned to it. One of the detective force 
went ill, and liid himself behind tlic door, ready 
to capture tliein when they entered. The man 
thought it was not prudent to venture homo, 
but the girl was more reckless, and boldly went 
into the house. Tlio woman who kept the 
wretched tmicmciit, seeing her danger, gave a 
sign denoting there was aii uuwelcouu' visitor 
there. She, Ihereftire, lost no iinu* in making 
licr exit, and ran slio knew not wliilher. When 
she got into an adjoining street, slu* saw Jones 
silting upi)ii the steps of a door, crying bitterly. 
She told her where they had been during tk 
night, the alarm they had caused, and added 
that she was afraid to go liome, asking her logo 
for her and got a shawl that she very much 
wanted. She good-naturedly complied, and 
went ; and not mooting witli any one to warn 
her, walked into ilie room, when she was 
instantly seized, taken to the town-hall, and 
loclijed in the black hole. 

In the course of the day her companions were 
taken, and all three ajipeared before the magis- 
trates. After the necessary examinations were 
gone through, tlu^y were coinmitted to take 
their trial. The assizes came round, and they 
kTore found guilty ; the man and one girl were 
transported for life ; but Jones was only to be 
imprisoned for twelvemonths, as she was not 


with them when they perpetrated the last bur- 
glary. In the prison, the workings of remorse 
:ommenced. Being no longer under the bane- 
ful influence of the guilty being who had caused 
all her misery and disgrace, and being at the 
same time under the instructions of the worthy 
chaplain, she entered upon a Christian course, 
and at the expiration of the year was pronounced 
by liim, to be a true disciple of the Son of Grod. 

A few days after I saw her, I was applied to 
by a lady for a servant. The situation which 
she oftered appeared to me to be most suitable 
for Jones. But I bad a difficult task to per- 
form, it being im]jortant for the right discharge 
of my duties that 1 should be at all times, and 
under all circumstances, candid and truthful. I 
could refi'r her to no one for a character. If I 
directed her to the chaplain, it was more than 
probable that, whatever might be his assertions 
to the cojitrary, slu' would still have doubts as 
to the sincerity of her repentance; and the 
knowledge of her having been a housebreaker 
^YOuld at once dct(‘r her from running the risk 
(d* taking her into her house. There was no 
ulteruative, tlieu, but for mo to take the respon- 
sibility of recommending her upon myself. I did 
so by exeiiiug her syiiipathy, representing her, 
as I salely and truly could, as a heart-stricken, 
sorrowing mourner for having brokt'ii the laws of 
morality and virtue ; at the same time, fearing 
that if T did so she would never get a place, 
(though ])erhaps it would have been safer to 
have been more candid,) I did not explicitly 
state that she had violated the laws of her 
eoiintry. I prevailed, accordingly, upon the 
lady to j'eec'ive lier into her service. She 
had been there about tliree mouths, and had 
conducted herself with the greatest propriety, 
j and not in one instance had she given her 
I mistress cause to doubt her genuine repentance. 

I But the [>oor girl’s trials were not over, for, to 
I her uuiitt(‘ruhle dismay, there came a girl to live 
i at the next door, who had kuow’u her w'heu she 
Avas leading a life of sin, and was acquainted 
with the circumstance's of her trial and im- 
prisonment. 

She came to me in the greatest distress of 
mind ; lier sorrow' seiuned insupportable, as she 
liad an uueonquerable foreboding lhat such a 
misfortune w'ould follow her tlirougli life, and 
tlu‘ dread of it would ever haunt her like some 
hideous spectre. 

What could slu' do ? Where could she go to 
escaj)e the eye of recognititm, and the look of 
scorn ? “ She was a housebreaker,” she heard 
w’hisperod wdierevei* slie Avent. She would gladly 
hide herself in tlie remotest parts of the 
earth; and she almost envied her companions 
that w'cro far, far aw'ay. Leave her present 
abode, at aiiv rate, she must. 
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It was impossible to look upon her grief un- 
moved ; aud deeply compassionating her suffer- 
ings, I urged her to look upon the bright star 
of hope, which seldom fails to illumine the 
darkest soul ; at the same time suggesting that 
even such an untoward circumstance might be 
the means of leading her to ultimate happiness. 
But her heavy heart could not rise high enough 
to reach comfort. She refused to listen to the 
idea that peace and happiness might yet be in 
store for her. Could she but at that moment 
have only seen through the veil that hangs 
before futurity, what transports of joy would 
liave filled her desponding soul. 

But there was no time to be lost, as it had 
become necessary that she should hasten to a 
distant part of the country, where she would be 
in less danger of being known. A favourable 
opportunity soon occurred, and she went to the 
north. 


8ELECTIO^"S FEOM 

THE SACEED POETET OF GEEMANT 
OF THE IGth Ayn ITth centuries. 
Germany is rich in sacrt'd poetry. No other 
nation can boast of such a hymnology : aud we 
have often been surprised that, while a spurious 
philosophy and a defective tlieology ha\e been 
readily translated and ^videly diffused through- 
out this country and the United States, tlie 
friends of scriptural Christianity liave not at- 
tempted to give a “ local habitation aud a name” 
in our land’s language to those sacred songs 
which have kept alive in many German hearts 
and homes the knowledge of “ the truth as it is 
in Jesus” during the long dark night of infi- 
delity, when scholarship and power dedicated 
themselves to the suicidal task of uprooting the 
foundations of “ the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God.” Happily for Protestant Ger- 
many, a new day has begun to dawn upon it. 
Wearied of pantliei.stie speculations aud false 
philosophies — that never gave and could not give 
solace to the suffering, deliverance to the bur- 
dened in conscience, repose to tlic honest in- 
quirer, or light to those sitting in the shadow 
of death — ^multitudes are beginning to seek for 
the “ old paths,” and are turning back again to 
the once ’despised word of God, feeling assured 
that there, and there aloiu*, can the great 
necessities of the human heart and mind be 
met. 

Fifty years ago, when the revival of the reli- 
gious life begun to manifest itself in our own 
country, a new and intense intei-est was taken in 
the writings of such men as Baxter and Bunyan, 
Owen and Howe, aud in the hymns of Watts, 
Doddridge, Cowper, and Newton, that embo- 


died and expressed the fundamental facts and 
doctrines of the Scriptures and the phenomena 
of Christian experience. So is it at the present 
hour in Germany. The preachers and poets of 
the Ecformatiou, who delighted to speak and 
sing of the “grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
are sought and read with avidity and pleasure 
where they were formerly disregarded and con- 
temned; and we cherish the hope that this 
altered state of opinion and feeling will spread 
throughout tlic land, in spite of the manifold 
and serious “ sluinbling-hlocks ” that lie in the 
way. 

Such of our readers as would like to become 
familiar with the evangelical poetry of Germany 
in its native vesture, would do well to possess 
themselves of the large and valuable collection 
made by Chevalier Bunsen, or of the Emngelischer 
Liederckatz fiiv Kircke und Haus^^' by Albert 
Knapp of Stuttgai’t, which contains (in one vo- 
lume, jiublished at Stuttgart and Tubingen in 
1837) three thousand five hundred and ninety hyrhns ! 
and all of a very high order of excellence. We 
propose in these selections to open up an almost 
un worked vein of sterling ore and matchless 
value. We shall avail ourselves of the transla- 
tious made by Frances E. Cox and others, who 
haic rendered the original with fidelity and 
spirit; and if they tend to awaken or deepen 
the love of the Eedeemer in any heart, to console 
the sorrowing, or to cheer tlio weary-hearted, we 
shall have attained our object in bringing them 
beneath the attention of our readers. 

Tlie following hymn was written by Johann 
Heerinan, who was born in ISilesia, in 1585, and 
from his youth was, by his pious mother, dedi- 
cated to the service of Gocl. Her hopes were 
not in vain. In alter years, having passed 
through many vicissitudes and “fiery trials,” 
during the dreadful jieriod of the Thirty Years’ 
War, when experiencing severe bodily afflictions, 
he fully realized the blessing of salvation, and it 
was then that he wrote the greater portion of 
his hymns— hymns rarely equalled in lyrical 
beauty, devotional feeling, and pathetic tender- 
ness. The following on “The Crucifixion” 
exhibits his characteristic style, “ Out of the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speaketli.” It 
was eminently so with Heerman. The motto 
of tlie hymn is tlic 51h vc'rse of the 53rd chapter 
of the book of Isaiah : “ He was toounded for our 
transgressions; he was bruised for our iniquities** 

What laws, iny blessed Saviour, hast thou broken. 

That so severe a sentence should be spoken ? 

How hast thou ’gainst thjr Father’s will contended, 

In what offended ? 

With scourges, blow’s, aud spitting they reviled thee. 

They ci own’d ihy brow with thora.s while king they styled thee; 
When f.iint with pains thy tortured body suffer’d, 
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Say, wherefore tliut* by wo«s wast fhou surrounded 
Ah 1 Lord, for niy transgressions thou wast wounded : 

God took the guilt from me, who should have paid itr— 

On thee he laid it. 

How strange and marvellous was this correction ! 

Falls the Good Shephei’d in his sheeps’ protection - 
The servants’ debt behold the Master paying, 

For them obeying. 

The righteous dies, who walked with God true-hearte^l ; 

The sinner lives, who has from God departed ; 
liy man cuime death, yet man its fetters bi-eaketh: 

God it o’ertaketh. 

Shame and iniquity had whelm’d me over. 

From head to foi>t no good couldst thou discover ; 

For this in hell should 1, with deep lamenting. 

Be aye lopenting 

But oh! the depth of love beyond coinjiaring 
'J’hat brought thee down from heaven, our burden ♦be 
1 taste all joy and peace the world can offer, 

Whilst thou must suffer! 

Eternal King! in power and love excelling, 

Fain would my heart and mouth thy jtiaise be telling. 

But how c:m man's weak powers at all come mgh tlie< 

How magnify thee ? 

Such wondrous love would baffle my endeavour, 

To find its equal, should 1 strive tor ever : 

How should my woiks, could 1 in all obey thee, 

Evei iTjiay thee? 

Yet shall this please thee, if devoutly tr\ing 
To keep thy laws, mine own stiong will denying, 

I watih my heait, lost sin again enjinare it, 

And liom thee tear it. 

But since I have not strength to flee fomjdation. 

To crucify each sintul inclination. 

Oh! let thy Spmt, grace and strength provide mo 
And gently guide me. 

Then shall I see thy grace, and duly ]u izo it, 

For thee renounce the worhl, for tlice dc'jnsc it; 

Thou of my life thy law sli.ill he the measiiie, 

I'liy will my i>leasuve. 

For tliee, my God, I’ll hear all griefs and losses, 

No jjersccutioii, no disgrace or cross»>s, 

Ko piin> ol deatii, or birtures e’er shall move me. 

Howe’er they prove me. 

'I’his, though at little value thou dost set it. 

Yet thou, O gi'acioiis Lord, wilt not forget it ; 

E’en this thou wilt accept with grace and f.ixoui. 

My blessed Sav.- ... 

And when, 0 Christ, before tliy tin 
Upon mv head is jd.iced the 

Tliy }»raise 1 will, while heaven’s full choir is ringings 
Be ever singing. 

Eternal life ” is tlie gift wliielt GoJ offers 
freely to every member of Ibe Imman family 
Ibrongb the Lord Jesns Christ. That this ofter 
might he made consistently ^\illt the moral go- 
vernment of God, Christ died and rose tigaiii; 
thus 1 he claims of justice and the intentions of 
mercy are harmonized, and God remains just 
“ while he is the justifier of him who believeth in 
Jesus.” (Komans hi. 23-— 26.) But if any reject 
the offered grace of “ life,” that is, union with 
Gk)d now and for ever, thy comtitute themselves 
heirs of eternal death How needful, then, to 
ponder the relations which we sustain to — 


ETERNITY. 

Eternity! Eternity! 

How long thou art, Eternity! 

Yet onwaiJ still to thee we speed 
As to the light th’ impatient steed. 

As ship to port, or shaft 1‘rom bow. 

Or swift as couriers homewaid go : 

Blark well, 0 man. Eternity. 

Eternity! Eternity 1 

How long thou art. Eternity! 

A ring whose orbit still extends, 

And ne’er beginning, never ends ; 
**Alicays” thy centic, ring immense! 

And ‘‘ never ” thy circumference ; 

Mark well, 0 man, Eternity ! 

Eternity! Etcniity! 

How long thou art, Etcinity! 

Came tliere a bird each thousandth year 
One sand-giain from the hills to bear, 
When all had vani'-h’d giam by grain, 
Eternity would still remain : 

Blark well, 0 man. Eternity! 

Eternity! Eternity! 

How long thou art, Eternity ! 

As long as God shall (Sod remain, 

So long shall last hell’s torturing pain. 

So long the joys of heaven shall be ; 

O long delight! long misery! 

Maik well, U man, Eternity ! 

I Etcniity I Eternity! 

How long thou ait, Eternity ! 

(.) man ! let oft thy musings dwell 
Upon the dre;ulful woes ot hell, 

Oil on the saints’ all-glonous lot, 

]''c)r both shall last when time iV not . 

Bl.uk well, 0 man, Eternity ! 

Eternity! Etei-nity ! 

IIow long thou art, Eteinity ! 

The thought of thee m jiiim, how dread I 
In joy, how blight thy prospects spie.id ! 
For heic God’s goodness glads onr eyes, 
And theie his justice ternlies : 

M.iik well, O man, Eteinity! 

Eternity! Eteinity! 

How long tliou .art, Eternity! 

Who heie Ined jioor and sore dnstresf 
Now tiuly rich, with God doth lest; 

With joys consoled for all his ill, 

Ho lives to piaise God’s goodness still . 
Mark well, 0 man, Eternity I 
I Eternity ! Eternity ! 

How long thou .'irt, Eteniity 1 
A moment’s ple.-UMire sinneis know, 
Through which they pass to endless woe : 
A moment’s woe the liglitcoiis taste, 
'flirougli which to endless joy they haste : 
Blaik well, O man, Eternity ! 

Eteniity ! Eternity I 
How long thou art. Eternity! 

Who thinks of thee alone is wise ; 

Sms, pleasures, all he can despise ; 

'J'he world attracts him now no more, 

His love for vain delights is o’er : 

Mark well, 0 man, Eternity ! 

Eteniity! Eternity! 

How long thou art, Eternity! 

Who thinks of thee sjwaks tlnis with God, 
“ Hcie prove me with thy chast’ning rod; 
Oh, let me lieie thy judgments bear; 
Hereafter, Loid, in mercy spare;” 

Blaik well, 0 man, Eternity ! 
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Eteuilty! Eternity! 

How long thou nrt, Eternity ! 

“ 0 ninii ! I warn thee, tliiuk on me, 

Think oft on me. Eternity ; 

For I, the sinner’s woe slisill prove, 

And recompence of pious love : ” 

Mark wkll, 0 Eteunitv 1 

imUfer.) . 

Tlie following bymu, entitled the “Chris- 
tian’s Prayer,” will be recognised as a heart- 
utterance by all who have made the discovery of 
their own sinfulness and of the “great grace” 
of the Redeemer. Only those who know “ the 
plague of their own heart,” and who have caught 
sight of the remedy which an all-merciful God 
has provided for its cure, have ever prayed such 
a prayer as tliis : — 

A new' and contrite heart n-eato 
In me, thou God compiussiouate ; 

Shut close the gate, and keep the door. 

That sin may enter in no more. 

To thee, my soul I o|)en wide. 

Come, Saviour ! and therein abide ; 

And from tliy temple. Lord, my hcai t. 

Hid all unrighteousness depart. 

Oh J let thy Holy Spirit’s light. 

And thmc own heavenly radiance hi iglit, 

O’ei-flow my spirit like a hood, 

Eternal source of every good 1 

Thus fo my cleansed and contiite lieait 
Thy heavenly treasures, Lord, impart; 

And let tliy wisdom, tnitli, and grace. 

Take root within the bairen jilace. 

Thon shall I tell in grateful song 
The praises that to the** belong ; 

And while I live, my joy shall be 
To consecrate myself to thee. 

riie next liymii was written by Luther in 
1523. It is a free paraphrase of the 12th 
Psalm. In it we can hear the truinpct-toncs 
that aroused Europe to note the manner in 
which the church of Rome had systematically 
corrupted the word of God, enslaved the nations, 
and ruthlessly destroyed all within her power 
who either denounced her apostasy or separated 
from her communion. It is entitled a 

HYMiV FOR THE REFORM A TIOX. 

f-ook down, 0 Lord, fiom hcavi n behold, 

And let thy pity waken, 

How lew the flock within thy fuld, 

NeglecU'd and forsaken ! 

Almost thou’lt seek for faith in vain. 

And those who should thy truth maintain, 

Thy woi*d from us have taken. 

With framis which they themselves invent, 

Tliy tnitli they have confounded ; 

Their hearts are not with one consent 
On the pure doctrine grounded ; 

And whilst they shine with outward show 
They k:ul the [>cople to and fro, 

In error’s maze astounded. 


God surely will uproot all those 
With vain deceits who store u$, 

With haughty tongue who God oppose, 

And say, Who’ll stand before us ? 

By might or right we will prevail ; 

What wo determine cannot fail. 

For who can loi*d it o’er us?” 

For this, saith God, I w’ill arise; 

These wolves my flock are rending; 

I’ve hoard my people’s bitter sighs 
To henvLMi, my throne ascending : 

Now will I ujj, and set at ivst 
Each weary soul by fraud opprest. 

The poor with might defending. 

The silver, seven tniios tiied, is pure 
From all ailulteration ; 

So, thiough God’s woid, shall men endure 
Ea^h Inal and temptation: 

Its worth gleams brighb-i through the cross 
And jmrified from human dross 
It slimes throiigli cveiy nation. 

Tliy trutli Tliou wilt preserve, 0 Lord, 
I’ure from their artful glozing. 

Oil ! make us lean upon thy word. 

With hearts unmoved rejmsiug; 

Though bad men triumph, and <heir ciew 
Aie gatliered round, tlie faithful few 
Witli Cl ally toils enclosing. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

170. Prov. iii. 1*J. “Whom the Lord lovoUi be cor- 
ivctoth, c\cn as a father the sou in whom ho dclightotb.” 
Hob. xii. (j. Whom thu Lord lo\etii ho chaatoncth, and 
scourgeth every sou uliom he ifceiveth.” Rev. iii. ID. 
“As many a^ I love, I rebuke aud chasten.” 

171. Acts xxii. .j. He was brought up at Jorusalem, 
at the? feet of Gamaliel , 

172. See Acts v. — 40. When counsel was taken to 
slay the aposthia, we read that there stood up one in the 
council, a Pharisee, named Gamaliel, a doctor of the law, 
had in reputation among all the people, and commanded 
to put the ai»oHtle« forth a little sjuice. The reasons for 
tins advice rn’e then given, his address cuncludiug with 
these remarkable words — “ Refrain from these men, and 
let them alone; for if this counsel or this work bo of men, 
it will come to nought ; but if it bo of God, ye cannot 
overthrow it; lest haply ye be found even to fight against 
God.” 

17;L Absalom, of wliOHc rebellion wo rend in 2 Sam. 
XV. — xviii. lie was caught up into a largo oak by his hair, 
and there slam by Joab, thus dying the accursed death. 

174. Gen. vii. 1. “ The Lord said unto Noah, Como thou 
and all thj house into the ark ; for thee liavo I seen righ- 
teous bedbre me in this generation.” Gen. xix. 12. “'nio 
men said unto Lot, Hast thou hero any besides? Son -in- 
law, and thy sons and thy danghteiM, and }''h<itsoei er thnu 
h<u:'t tn the etty^ bring them out of tliis place, for we will 
destroy this place.” Geu. xxx. 27. “ Laban said unto 

him, (Jacob), 1 pray thee, if I have found favour in thine 
eyes, tany, for I have Inaruod by experience that the Lord 
hath blessed mo for thy sake.” Geu. xxxix. 5. “It came 
to pass, from the time that he (Potiphar) had mode him 
(Joseph ) overseer in hiS’house and over all that ho had, that 
the Lord bluhsud the Llgyptian’s house for Joseph’s sake: 
and the blessing of the Lord was ni>on all tliat he had in 
the house and in the field.” Acts xxvii. 23, ‘24. “There 
stood by me (Paul) this night the angel of God, whose I 
arn, and whom 1 serve, saying. Fear not, Paul; thou 
must be brought before Gmsnr : and lo, God liath glvoQ 
the© all them that sail with thee" 




THE PliODIGAL SON. 

VIT. — THE WAT HOME. 

This parable is not the whole of the gospel. 
There are other communications made bv Christ 
and his aposUes, wliich must also be taten into 
account. It is very idle to select some portion 
of Scripture and argue upon it without reference 
to the rest of Scripture. In this way doctrines 
may be deduced from Scripture at utter variance 
witn Scripture. To argue from the silence of 
this parable respecting the mediation of Christ, 
that there is no such mediation, and that simple 
repentanoe will suffice for the reinstatement of 

laTT.- Povtmreo OOTOBGK is, 1866 


men in the favour of God, is a striking instance 
of sophistry. It is utterly illogical, with a 
number of premises before you, to rush to a 
conclusion from only one of them. He who 
hero unfolds to us the mercy of God, also 
exhibits himself as the medium of that mercy. 
He who here paints the prodigal on his way 
home, gives a key to the picture, and enlains 
that he himself is the way. “ The Son oi Man 
camo not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many.'* ** I 
am the way, the truth, and the life; no iwati 
cometh unto the Pather but by He who 

spako of the prodigal’s acceptance, died upon 

Pbicg Okb Pbbkt. 
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tlie cross ; aud that death upon the cross, ac- 
cording to thfi inspired teachers of hii truth, 
was aia o^rilig for lin—a demonstration of 
divine rigbteouaneas. We must associate the 
parable uith the whole teaching of the New 
Testament ; we must read it in the light of the 
Lord’s redemption. The place in which to 
study it is the foot of the cross. Deny the 
atonement, forget the atonement, and you may 
pervert this parable to bad purposes — you may 
employ it to give couiitenauce to error. Take 
the whole of the Christian revelation. Tou will 
reason on religion safely only as you arc careful 
to examine all the premises bearing on any point 
of doctrine or duty before you bring out your 
conclusion. 

So, also, to argue from the silence of the 
parable respecting divine influence on the human 
mind, that tlicre is no such influence, and that 
man’s repentance springs up of itself, is a 
further piece of sophistry. For the author 
of this parable is he who instructed Nico- 
demus in the work of the Sjjirit aud the 
new birth ; and we may add, the same who said, 

“ No man can (some unto me, except the Father 
who hath sent me draw him,” He also gave 
the promise of the Comforter, Tlie sliedding j 
down of light and life and power on tlie day of j 
Pentecost was the fruit ana proof of his ascen- ' 
sion. Deny the work of tha Spfrit, or forget 
the work of the Spirit, and you will pervert the 
parable. It cannot be frilly and properly under- 
stood without faith in the mediation of Jesus 
Christ, and the agency of the Holy Ghost. 
Study it in the light of both these lamps. 

The soul ma^ start for home and miss it after 
all. The prodigal said, “ I will arise, and go to 
my father.” Many, like him, have said it, 
without ever reaching their Father. Driven to 
want and wretchedness in the far country, they 
have, for a moment, lifted up their eyes to 
heaven, and breathed a wish for deliverance 
from their abject condition, when some new 
master has appeared, professing them better 
employ than swine-feedmg — better wages than 
huwes. They have accepted the terms, and 
a^in forgotten their Father. How many houses 
01 Gt)d, where the truth is faithfully preached — 
how many chambers of sickness — how many 
hovels, cellars, and garrets — how many solitary 
walks in woods by the side of rivers— can bear 
witness to the resolution of the prodigal, “I 
will arise how many other spots — how many 
shops and oounting-houses and market-places — 
how many drawing-rooms and studies — how 
many haunts fbr amusement and pleasure — 
could bear equally faithful witness to the breach 
of the vow as soon as uttered, to the repetition 
of a new attempt to find food and lodging in the 
&r country, after the heart has been sickened 


by disappointment, imd has been withering 
through #ant. W W the wotid look^ to you 
such an arid, gre^ess, unWatered, buTflt-up, 
sandy waste ; as you lost your property, dr lost 
your health, or lost your elasticity of mind, or 
lost your wife, child, or friend;* you seemed 
drawn to your Father in heaven : your back was 
to the world, and your face was Zionward. But 
it was only for a moment ; and now we see you 
again under the old spell, spinning out your 
idle dreams once more, or languishing in hope- 
less hunger, or with your back to God and your 
face earthwards, rushing down lower and yet 
lower into some dark depth, chasing a fire-fly, 
or with a gaze fixed on vacuity, the gaze itself 
wild aud vacant. 

Others have said, ” I will arise,” and have 
actually arisen, and have gone a little way 
towards the kingdom of heaven. But they 
have turned back before they have proceeded 
very far, like Pliable, and have died in the 
city of doslruetion after all. Others have 
stopped on the road, and built for tbem- 
selvcB a house short of liomc. They have been 
reclaimed from profligacy by religious convic- 
tions; they have felt the smart of conscience 
and the soothing of the gospel ; with an energy 
which only the powder of truth could inspire, 
they have renounced their swinish sensuiuity, 

I and have flung aside the filthier food they had 
' been tempted to taste, and they have acoom- 
plished a moral reformation which has remained, 
though the religious impulse has ceased. The 
profligate has become a respectable worldling. 
Tho drunkard is now a sober, thriving trades- 
man. But the flush of devout feeling which 
was blended with tho first impetus towards 
virtue, is gone, aud the soul is deadened down 
again into spiritual apathy. The mended pro- 
digal is making his homo a long, long way on 
this side his Father’s bouse. 

There is another halting-place. Awakened 
to religious concern amidst the degradation of 
vice, sometimes the mind goes on a little way, 
and then stops short at some philosophical sub- 
stitute lor the gospel. A theory of natural 
religion, to the discarding of evangelical truth 
— notion of obtaining peace through personal 
and social virtue — a something, perhaps, which 
includes the veneration of the Supreme Being — 
some worship of the Maker of tho sun and earth, 
of angels and of men— is adopted and trusted 
in, to the exclusion of all trust in the one Divine 
Mediator, and all recognition of the one sanc- 
tifjring Spirit. That kind of religion will not 
satisfy. The man who betakes himself to it, is 
only feeding on cleaner husks. NothW out 
the fruit that grows on the tree of lire will 
afford tho rich nourishment that the soul craves 
after. One who tried that as well as btto 
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thiogfi, before he went to bis Eotber, has forcibly 
described the unsarisfactoriness of a philosophi- 
cal religion, even though it be the sublime phi- 
losophy of Hato tinctured with some teaching of 
Hebrew holv writ. 

iK “I saw,” says Augustine, “thy invisible 
things understood by those things which are 
made ; and though cast back, 1 perceived what 
that was which we darkness of my mind hin- 
dered me from contemplating, even that Tliou 
art infinite and everywhere ; that Tliou art the 
same for ever, and that all things come from 
Thee. Of all this I was assured, yet too ig- 
norant to enjoy Thee. I talked as one well 
skilled ; but unless I had gone on to seek thy 
way through Jesus Christ our Saviour, 1 had 
been killed instead of skilled. Afterwards my 
spirits were tamed through thy word ; my 
wounds were touched by thy healing fingers. 
So I began, and whatsoever truth I had read 
in those other books (Platonic), 1 found here 

amidst the praises of thy grace What 

shall wretched man do? Who shall delivei* 
him from the body of this death, but only 
thy grace, through Jesus Clirist our Lord, 
whom Thou hast begotten co-eteriml, and 
formedst in tho beginning of thy w'ays, in whom 
the prince of this world found nothing worthy 
of diaath, yet killed he him, and the handwriting, 
which was contrary to us, was blotted out. 
This those, (philosophical) writings contain not. 
Those pages present not the image of this inety, 
the te^ of confession, thy sacrifice, a troubled 
spirit, a broken and a contrite heart, the salva- 
tion of the people, the bridal city, the ernest of 
the Holy Ghost, the cup of our redemption. No 
man sings there, in those mere literary haunts, 

‘ Shall not my soul be submitted unto God ? for 
of him cometh my salvatiou. Por ho is my 
God and my sidvation, my guardian ; 1 shall no 
more be moved.* No one in those academic 
bowers hears him call, ‘ Come unto me, all ye 
that labour.* They scorn to learn of him, be- 
cause be is meek aud lowly in heart ; for these 
tbiuOT hast tbou bid from the wise aud prudent, 
and j^t revealed them unto babes. Por it is 
one thing, from the mountain’s shaggy top to 
see the land of peace, and to find no way 
thither; and in vain to essay through ways im- 
passable, opposed and beset by fugitives and 
deserters, under their captain, the lion and the 
draj^n: and another to keep on the way that 
leau thither, guarded by the host of the hea- 
vordy General; where they spoil not who 
have deserted the heavenly army; for they 
ovoid it, as very torment. These things did 
wonderfully sink into my heart, when 1 read 
that least of thy apostles, and had meditated 
upern thy works, and trembled exceedingly.” 
la ^ose unsatisfying paths of reason, from 


which Augustine was delivered, many wander to 
the end, and never find the home of God, 

The prodigal not merely said, “ I will arise, 
and go to my father but he actually arose, 
and went. Ho stopped not, till he reached his 
father. Nor must we. But how are we to find 
the Father P What is the road by which we are 
to travel homeward ? Many, earnest and 
anxious, make a mistake. We go back to the 
words already quoted, “ I am the way, the truth, 
and the life ; no man cometh unto the Father 
but by me.” He is the Mediator — the revealer 
of the great truth, that there is a divine 
Mediator — the Giver of spiritual life, obtained 
aud bestowed through that mediation. All 
revealed religion from the beginning showed 
that God appointed mediation as the way of 
deliverance. The institution of priests and 
sacrifices was a standing witness of it. Priests 
and 6acritic(‘3 w'ore of divine appointment, and 
served a most moiuentous purpose for ages. 
They are done away with only through Christ. 
Where Christ is not known, or only imperfectly 
known, tliey are clung to still ; so deep is the 
inward want of mediation. Sophistiy may dull 
the edge of the want ; but where the thoughts 
and feelings of man’s soul are unsophisticated, 
there one liears a deep yearning after a mediator. 
Pagan religions would soon perish, did they not 
inspire some enthusiasm, through the promise 
(false though it be) which they make of media- 
tion between the sinner and the God ho has 
sinned against. Christianity knows of no mere 
liuraan ])ricst, of no mere material sacrifices, 
because it reveals Christ as the Divine Mediator 
— the Priest and the Sacrifice both in one. 
Through him, we — both Jew and Gentile — ^have 
access, by one Spirit, unto the Father. Faith in 
Christ, then, is the same thing as arising and 
going to the Father. Without him, we are far 
from the Father. We axo brought nigh by tbe 
blood of Christ. Wo have created for ourselves 
a burden of guilt : the Lamb of God takes it 
away. Without pardon we perish ; but we have 
redemption through his blood, even the forgive- 
ness of sins. The gospel proclaims acceptance 
%vith God. Now “ we are accepted in the Be- 
loved.** 

Some fifty years ago, in the old chapel of 
King’s College, Cambridge, there sat a young 
man, full of care and sorrow about his soul. 
The 16th chapter of Leviticus was read. He 
heard these words : “ And when he bath made 
an end of TeoonciUng the holy place, and tbd 
tabernacle of the congregation, and the altar, he 
shall bring tbe live goat : and Aaron shall lay 
both his hands upon the bead of the Itre goat, 
and confess over him all the iniquities of the 
children of Israel, and all their trans^messions in 
all their sins, putting them upon tke head of 
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the goat, and ehall send him away hy the hand 
of a dt man into the wilderness : and the goat 
shall bear upon him all their iniquities into a 
land not inh^ited ; and he shall let go the goat 
in the wilderness.’* The young man pondered 
the words. The gospel interpreted them. They 
threw back a light on the gosjpel. Christ bear- 
ing away sin is beautifully illustrated in the 
pusage which the young man heard. It touched 
his heart, and comforted him. It showed him 
the way to the Father, which he was then so 
anxious to know. And he said within himself, 
“ If the Lamb of Ood has borne and carried 
away my sins, I will not bear them another hour 
myself.** Now that is true faith in Christ ; and 
through that faith he came to God, and was 
thereby freed from guilt. 

The young man was Charles Simeon. 

And when the soul arises, and comes to 
Qnd through Christ, God arises and comes forth 
to meet the soul. How true to nature is the 
description; “And when he was yet a great 
way off, his father saw him, and had compassion, 
and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him.” 
How like a loving father ! How like the tender- 
ness of David for Absalom ! “ And the soul of 
king David longed to go forth unto Absalom.” 
Absalom sent for Joab and said ; “ Behold, I sent 
unto thee, saWng, Come hither, that I may send 
thee to the king, to sav, Wherefore am I come 
from Geshur? It had been good for mo to 
have been there still : now, therefore, let me see 
the king’s face ; and if there be any iniquity in 
me, let him kill me. So Joab came to the king, 
and told him ; and when he had called for Ab- 
salom, he came to the king, and bowed himself 
on his face to the ground before the king : and 
the king kissed Absalom.’* A father’s heart is 
a father’s heart all the world over, be it Hebrew 
OT Anglo-Saxon ; and many an old dim eye, from 
beneath white, shaggy brows, has shed hot tears 
as the parable of the prodigal has been heard ; 
and the thought of some wayward, wicked boy, 
who left home long ago and has not been heard 
of since, has come to mind. Then the prayer has 
gone up to God, that he would one day bring 
the wanderer back ; and the yearning heart has 
given its strongest pledge that forgiveness should 
even anticipate repentance. And these natural 
instincts are lefleotions of his love who implanted 
them. 

The Father in heaven, who has created every 
father on earth, cannot be less loving than they. 
We are sure of Afo heart, for his only-begotten 
Son bas revealed it to us in that touching 
appeal to ours : “ If ye, being evil, know how to 
give good gifto to your children, how much more 
sh^l your Father which is in heaven give good 
things Jk) them that ask him ?” Salvation is the 
heat of gifts ; his parental hand will not with- 


hold it from those who se^ it. And what is 
the mediation of Christ — ^what the saori^ce on 
the cross — ^what the priesthood of the Spn of 
God — what but a declaration of the Divine 
righteousness in the remission of sins — ^the com- 
bination of justice with love — the proof that ho 
is a King and Judge as well as Fa&er — that ho 
exercises the affections of the one in accordance 
with the prerogatives and claims of the other ? 

WTiile we are yet a great way off, our Father 
comes forth and meets us. In the Bible, he 
anticipates our return. His love is beforehand 
with our repentance. In the New Testa- 
ment, and in the Old too, he pours forth the 
riches of his compassion. When he says : “ But 
thou hast not called upon mo, 0 Jacob ; thou 
hast been weary of me, 0 Israel ” — “ I have no 
jjleasure in the death of him that dieth ; where- 
lore turn yourselves, and live ye ** — ^is it not a 
coming forth to meet us ? And though we may 
be only beginning our homeward journey, thougli 
we are got only a little way out of the far 
country, though wo are yet a long distance from 
him, as to the depth of our repentance and the 
strength of our faith, yet he comes forth to 
meet us. Before we call, he hears ; while we are 
yet speaking, he answers. The fact is, that 
every good desire is of his inspiration; every 
prayer we offer rises from an iimjulse communi- 
cated by him. Do we cry, “ God be merciful 
to us sinners P” it is because his mercy has already 
given us to feel that we are sinners. He has 
pricked our hearts. He has shown us our vile- 
nesB. We ask for a physician because he has 
made us sensible of the fact that we are sick. 
In the far country we have been followed ^ 
him. He, unseen, has been beholding us. Wc 
have driven him out of emr memory, yet we have 
lived all along in his sight ; our troubles have 
been overruled by him. Feeding upon husks, and 
gnawed with hunger, wo have had the determi- 
nation to come to him, aroused by the inward 
whispering of liis Spirit, “ Come unto me.” Our 
disappointments, vexatious, and griefs have been 
blit the slxidow of his love falling on the land of 
our exile, to awaken in us wishes and longings 
for our own sunny home. The storm drives 
the sheep to their shelter ; the broken nest is 
the signal for the bird’s upward flight. 

In our last paper, we noticed the spirit of re- 
pentance in which the prodigal resolved on his 
return. The humility and sorrow of his con- 
fession formed the temper in which he took 
every step of his homeward journey. We fimey 
him full of palpitating fear tiU he beholds his 
father coming out to meet him. Not till he 
receives the kiss of reconciliation is his confi- 
dence established; and even then, while the 
w’arm heart of a father throbs against the peni- 
tent hctu*t of a sou ; while they beat one against 
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another in strange music, as child and parent 
are locked in mutual embraces, the former can 
but give utterance to his meditated confession — 
can but tell i;he sorrow for sin that had been 
welling up from the depths of his soul all the 
way home. Putting these words into the lips of 
the son after his father has kissed him, is veiy 
significant. He has received assurance of for- 
giveness ; still he says : “ Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son.^ 

Bepentance and confession belong net exclu- 
sively to the first stage of a religious course. 

are not merely antecedents of pardon. 
They are not the purchase price of pardon. 
Pardon — ^free as the mountain rill, free as the 
morning light, free as the summer breeze — ^when 
it falls on the heart, awakens afresh repentance 
as well as gratitude and love. Eepentance is no 
selfish act. It comes not forth in full power 
till selfishness is lost in adoring thankfulness. 
Never do we so truly repent as when we see our 
sin in the light of God’s prevenient love, when 
we see how he has anticipated our return, when 
we believe that he was waiting for us every 
moment that we were wandering from him. The 
best, the purest, the most acceptable repentance, 
is that wnioh does not mingle with the first 
prayer for mercy ; but that which blends with 
the after-song of thankfulness, “ Oh Lord, I 
will praise thee, for thou wast angry with me : 
thine anger is turned away, and now thou com- 
fortest me,** Bepentance in the ripe fruitage 
is better than in the early bloom. 

Very earnest and sincere was David’s repent- 
ance, as expressed in the filst psalm. How he 
cries : “ Have mercy upon me, oh God, accord- 
ing to thy loving-kindness ; according unto the 
multitude of thy tender mercies, blot out my 
transgressions.” How ho prays to be washed from 
his iniquity, and cleansed from his sin ! how he 
confesses that against his Father in heaven he 
has sinned and done evil ! how he implores the 
creation of a clean heart, and the renewal of a 
right spirit ! And, mark ! the psalm is entitled, 
** A psalm of David, when Nathan the prophet 
came unto him after he had gone in to !^th- 
sheba.** The history tells us that David said to 
the prophet, “ I have sinned against the Lord,” 
and that the prophet said to David, “ The Lord 
hath put away thy sin.” The writing of such 
a psalm after the revelation of the Divine mercy, 
thou^ it may seem strange to unspiritual and 
selfish minds, will be understood by the man of 
truly evangelical repentance, and must be ac- 
knowledged by all to be in harmony with the 
parable, which places the utterance of the con- 
fession after the kiss of reconciliation, which 
makes us hear it just as the prodigal falls on 
the shoulder of the forgiving parent. 


Have we left off repenting P Do we cease to 
sorrow for sin because our Father has come forth 
to meet us, and is reconciled ? Gan we think of 
our prodigality without anguish, because heaven 
is ^ “ Is there no sting in the remem- 

brsmee of guilt, because the gate of hell is shut 
and the fiaming sword extinguished and sheathed? 
If so, our repentance has been legal, not evan- 
gelical. We have quailed before the terrors of the 
law; we have not wept and prayed like loving chil- 
dren because of the pe^e and mercy of the gospel. 
The son's confession is followed by fresh mani- 
festations of love on the part of the father. He 
said to his servants, “ Brmg forth the best robe 
and put it on him ; and put a ring on his hand, 
and shoes on his feet; and bring hither the 
fatted calf, and kill it.” TertuUian makes the 
robe the clothing of the Holy Spirit ; Augustine, 
the dignity we lost in Auom, or the hope of 
immortality, which he connects wdth baptism. 
Others make it the righteousness of Christ — the 
imputation of his obedience to the sinner’s 
person. The ring has been taken to mean the 
pledge of faith, the seal of the Spirit ; the shoes, 
the preparation of the gospel of peace ; the fatted 
calf, the eucharist. Much of this is fanciful ; 
the last is worse — it is false. We think it is a 
sounder method of exposition to take the par- 
ticulars together, as tints in a picture, contri- 
buting to bring out one figure. The one beauti- 
ful thought, of which together the robe, and the 
ring, and the sandals, and the banquet, are less 
than a worthy exponent, is, that God accepts, 
and restores to the full privileges and joys of 
sonship, the child that returns to him from his 
wanderings. 

Allow us to press on the reader the importance 
of connecting together and experimentally going 
through the stages of return and renovation here 
depicted by our Lord, and illustrated by other 
parts of the gospel. Are you dissatisfi^ with 
the world ? Are you pining with want ? Do you 
complain that no man gives unto you ? Pause 
not there. Enquire why you are discontented 
and unhappy — why, but because you are not at 
home ; because you are in the far country away 
from God ? Let the truth sink deep into your soul, 
that aU your misery is the consequence of your 
alienation ; and pause not there. Is there not 
hope ? Is not Jesus Christ the way to the 
Father? Is he not the one Mediator between 
God and man? Believest thou this? Then 
pause not there ; but go to him at once ; go to 
that Divine person. Best not on abstract 
truths, on theological propositions; but lay 
hold on the power and love of Jesus Christ him- 
self, and by faith in him go to the Father. 

We repeat the w^ords again : am the way, 

the truth, and the life : no man cometh to the 
Father but by me,” Paths of sabrstion, roads 
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back to our Pathor’s bouse, marked out b^men, 
are manifold, diyergent, opposite, contradictory. 
They lead into labvTiiiths, intricate soundings, 
deep sroods, dark forests, deadly jungles, pesti- 
ferous swamps, barren deserts, or some scanty 
bea(^, at the foot of a^rpendicular cliff, with 
the tide coming in. Tne way which avoids ail 
these is one, only one. It is a mischievous 
fallacy to talk as u there were many roads out of 
the far country to the home of God. There is 
no other name whereby we can be saved than 
his whom we have proclaimed. Amidst Babel 
voices crying, “Lo here, and lo there,** the 
voice from heaven cries, as the star of the east 
goes before us, along ono line of joume^g, 
“ This is the way.*’ If we take our eyes oft that 
star, and seek some human guide, we are lost. 
*What can show us the way to God, but a word 
from Gh)d ? And what can be more explicit tlian 
that word ? Men, wo know, are trouoled about 
many questions of interpretation. Philologists, 
metaphysicians, and critics are often puzzled; 
but it is very remarkable (and it really settles 
the question os to the sufficiency of the Bible as a 
spiritual teacher for the soul of mau) that plain, 
unsophisticated minds, coming to the Book to 
seek the way to the Pather, have not failed to 
discover where it lies. We never heard of a 
man sitting down to read his New Testament 
with thoughtfulness, and rising up with the com- 
plaint, “ I want to know how I must return to 
the Pather, but there is no such knowledge for 
me here.*’ 

EOBEET MOEETSON. 

Tnu history of missionary effort in China has at 
the present , time a peculiar interest, and it is to 
one of the most conspicuous characters who 
figures in this history that we now invite the 
attention of the reader. 

Eobert Morrison was bom at Morpeth, on 
the fifth of January, 1782, and was apprenticed 
at an early age to his father. The pious culture 
which he had undergone seemed at one time as 
if it had been expended upon a sterile soil. He 
“ grew somewhat loose and profane,” and w'as 
even more than once drawn into the whirl of 
intoxication, w'hilst yet but a boy. Eeflection 
alarmed him, and he swam to that ark where 
the drowning sinner finds safety and peace. 
He was then about sixteen years old ; but im- 
maturity of age and a masculine zeal are by no 
means necessarily diejoined. Of the year 1800 
we read that, during the whole of it, he was 
actively engaged in visiting the sick, to whose 
temporal relief he also assigned every week a 
portion of his scanty earnings. The instruction 
pf poor children was anothtjr of the channels in 
which the current of his pious seal ran. 


In November, 1802, he mads application to 
be received as a stu^nt at Hoxton Academy, 
and be was at once accepted. At the time of 
his entrance he bad acquired not only i£n ele- 
mentary knowledge of Latin, but also the rudi- 
ments of Greek and Hebrew. He had promised 
not to leave his home whilst his mother lived ; 
and when he ^uit it, after her deat^ an 
affectionate invitation was given to him to re- 
turn to his father*6 houso and resume his former 
engt^emeuts. The dissatisfaction of his relatives 
at his departure did not subside at once, but ho 
adhered to the course upon which he hod 
entered. We may mention here, too, that at an 
early age he had made proposals of marriage, 
which, when he decided to go forth as a mis- 
sionary, were at first demun^ to, and then de- 
clined. Wlien his young friend afterwards 
thought differently, he had been appointed to 
China, where he went, as we shall see, alone. 
WJiy he resolved to be a missionary, we have not 
the data with us to tell ; but it appears from the 
following statement of his fellow-student, Hr. 
Fletcher, that his decision was based upon sober 
thought. ** His interest in the cause of missions 
was manifest rather by the impression he felt of 
its claims, than by his conversation. Ho seemed 
to be far less excited by the meetings and move- 
ments designed to produce impression on the 
public mind, than by the calm and retired con- 
templation of the subject ; and I well recollect a 
conversation, in which he spoke of his own 
personal obligations to become a missionary, in 
a tone of most fervent and impressive conviction. 
The early development of his mental character 
was marked by no predominant feature, except 
that of intense and continued application ; and 
all that his future life and labours eftected may 
be traced, under tlie Divine blessing, to tins 
untiring perseverance.” In his case, as in others, 
the term ‘ intenso ’ might perhaps be more cor- 
rectly written ‘ excessive.’ 

In May, 1804, he offered himself to the direc- 
tors of the London Missionary Society, and was 
accepted. He proceeded to the missionaiy 
seminary at Gosport, and was appointed in the 
same year to the Chinese mission. In August, 
1805, he returned to London, to acquire some 
knowledge of medicine and astronomy, which 
might be of service to him in his mission, and 
to gather up as much of the Chinese language 
as he could. He transcribed a manuscript 
posited in the British Museum, and also a manu- 
script Latin and Chinese dictionary. Nor did 
the attractions of the metropolis seduce him 
into the neglect of those duties which Christuois 
of literary tastes are perhaps prone to shun. 
Instead of resorting to the sociad circle for re- 
laxation after close study through the day, he 
often walked several miles to visit the pool* and 
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the affliotedt and to hear children repeat hymns 
and portions of Scriptitre which he had given 
them to learn. 

After a visit in the previous summer to Kew> 
castle Scdtland« he sailed in the beginning 
of 1807 for Canton^ by way of America. The 
folbwing anecdote is &om the of the geutle- 
man at whose house oiu^ missionary lod^d 
during his stay in Kew Yorki On the mortimg 
of his d^airtibe« he had a last interview with 
the missionary oompmiions who had been his 
feliow-vmmgers thus far. “We then set out 
together, says the writer, “ to the counting- 
house of the ship-owner, previously to his em- 
barkation. 1 cannot forget Uie air of suppressed 
ridicule which lurked on the merchant’s features, 
and in his speech and manner toward Morrison, 
whom he appeared to pity as a deluded en- 
thusiast, whue he could not but secretly respect 
his self-deuiol, devotion, coumge, and enter])riae. 
When all businesa matters wore arranged, he 
turned about from his desk, and, with a sardonic 
grin, addressing Morrison, (whoso countenance 
was * a book wherein men miglit read strange 
things,*) Bflid I * And so, Mr. Morrison, you 
really expect that you will make an impression 
on the irola^ of the great Chinese empire?’ 
‘Not sir/ taia Morrison, with more than liis 
ustud sternness, * I expect God will.’ ” 

On ids tcyage from America, he w rites : “ If 
you now call me * a tnissionury,’ I will tell you 
that missionaries Tif others be like me) have as 
many Iiard struggles against the corruptions of 
their own hearts, and temptalioiiy of Satiin, as 
ye yourselves have. When you pray for me, do 
it as for one of the most unworthy of all those 
who look to the mercy-seat.” He reached 
Canton on the seventh of September, 1807. 

The Chinese -were prohibited, under the 
jienalty of death, from teaching their language, 
mid the East India Company forbade any person 
under their rule to stay in the country except ' 
for trading purposes. The Chino-I’ortuguese 
settlement at Macao was, of course, no post for 
a l?rotestant missionary. I n shoi-t , the dilliculties 
which confronted amissionary were such as might 
well have utterly disheartened tlio pioneer of 
Protestantism in China. But lie did not give 
way. Thinking it would facilitate his object, he 
adopted the dress and manners of tire natives. 
Ha walked about in a Chinese Irock, and 
with thick, Chinese shoes, wore a taU, allowed 
bis nails to grow, and ate with chopsticks. But 
ha afborwwds disapproved of this course. 
His dissimilarity to other foreigners was a pro- 
olmnatiou that nis objects were, not the same as 
tfiaira, and therefore jealousy, instead of conci- 
liation, was the result to be expected. A lamp 
made of earthenware supplied him with light, 
a folio volume of Hem'y’s Commentary, set 


up on its ed^, prevented tlie witid from blow- 
ing it out. Am^ty, labour, and elimate, added 
to the want of air add exeroisej hiought him to 
such a feeble condition, that be eotdd not walk 
across his room. A removal to Macao was re- 
commended, and thither he proceeded on the 
first of June, 1808. Here he remained three 
months ; but after his return, all Englishmen 
were ordered aWay, mid he was compelled to de- 
part suddenly. Ill Eebruary, 1809, he was 
married, and on the day of his marriage a pro- 
posal w^as made to him to become Chinese secre- 
tary and translator to the factory df the East 
India Company. He had resolved to go to 
Penang to avoia the difficulties of residence in 
China, his preparations were made, and the time 
of departure was fixed ; but this appointment 
gave a new turn to the stream of his llfCi The 
health of his wife soon began to fail in one of 
the most distressing ways which human SufFer- 
iuga take. As he was absent from Macao for 
about one half of the year, she was left in 
almost complete aolitud(', for no European female 
Avas allowed to live at Cauton. Her complaint 
^tpcari to have been a nervous affection* 

The official salary of our missionary was now 
increased to one thousand pounds a year, 
together with the other privileges of the esta- 
blishment of the East India Company. In the 
summer of 1813, he was joined at Macao by his 
well-knmvn fellow missionary, Milne, who was 
compelled to proceed immocliaiely to (>anton. 
11(5 sul)se(]ueiitly si'ttled at Malacca. On the 
.sixteeutii of J uly, iSil, the first Chineso Pro- 
t(*staut convert A\as baptized “at a spring of 
Avater issuing fi*om the foot of a lofty hill by the 
seaside”' — the jlr.^t sheaf of a glorious harvest. 

lu the begimiiug of the next year, long-con- 
tinued illness rendered it necessary for Mrs. 
Morrison to quit Cliina ; and for ycai‘8 her hus- 
band Avas left alone, lu the same year, he was 
made acquainted with the d(5termination of tho 
Court of Directors of the East India Company 
to dispense with liis services, through an ap- 
prehension that serious mischief might arise 
from his missionary translations into Chinese 
— a decision, however, which was rescinded. 
In 1816, ]\Ir. Morrison went to Pekin with 
tlie British embassy — a journey Avliich afibrded 
him a little relaxation after nine years of 
study. In the foUoAving year he Avntes : “ I 
have been here these ten years now, I wish I 
could see it my duty to go where I might enjoy 
the sweets of liberty and religious society. I 
am under continual dread of the arm ot the 
oppressor, and more than that, tho natives who 
assist me ore hunted from plt^e to place and 
sometimes seized.” The same year ho penned 
tho following Catholic sentiments-^ana would 
tliat every missionary and every Christian were 




animated by the same spirit of fraternal love : 
“The church of Scotland supnlied us with a 
catechism ; the congregational churches afibrdcd 
us a form for a Christian assembly ; and the 
church of England has supplied us with a manual 
of devotion, as a help to those w ho are not suffi- 
ciently instructed to conduct social worship with- 
out such aid. We are of no party. We recognise 
but two divisions of our fellow-creatures— the 
righteous and the wicked — those w’ho fear God, 
and those who do not. Grace be with all them 
that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincc*rity.'* 
Towards the close of 1819 an entire version 
of the Bible into Chinese, which was chiefly the 
work of I)r. Morrison, was brouglit to a con- 
clusion. The next year reunited Dr. Morrison 
to his long-lost family, but in less than another 
year he became a widower. The Anglo-Chinese 
college at Midacca, founded and munificently 
aided by him, was now fairly launched on its 
way, though unhappily it did not realize the 
hopes of its noble-hearted founder. In 1823 he 
paid a visit to Sin^pore and Malacca, and 
there, as in China, his pious energy manifested 
dteelf. At the close of this year, fir. Morrison 
*aaOed for England, after sixteen years of toil, in 
whi^ he h^ completed it di^ionary of the 


Chinese language, besides bis scriptural and 
other labours. He visited France, Ireland, 
Scotland, and the principal towns of England, 
chiefly witli the view of exciting more interest in 
the condition of the lieathen in liteHu^ and reli- 
gious circles. The following extract m)m one of 
his public addresses is still mournfully true : — 

“ But to descend to a lower standard than an 
imitation of Jesus, how few of the spiritual 
Christians, to accomplish their object, emulate 
the enterprise of the secular merenont, or the 
fortitude, courage, and perseverance of the am- 
bitious. H ow few do as much for the spiritual 
interest of men, as the celebrated Howard did 
to alleviate the temporal sufferings of guilty 
criminals. 

“ In yonder eastern regions, how many Bri- 
tons are there who, for the sake of temporal 
support or the acquisition of a fortune, endure 
an exile of twenty or thirty years, and all the 
discomforts of a foreign land and of insalubrious 
climates ; and most of these youn^ persons go 
from the families of the comparatively opulent 
in this country. The love of self enables them 
to do all this; but how disproporrioned are 
those whom the love nf Christ their Saviour 
carries forth and keeps there! Ko! of the 
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churclies, our text reversed is yet true. . Every 
man looks on his own things, and few, or com- 
parative^ few, regfurd the things of others.** 

Dr. Morrison intended to leave England early 
in 1826, but he yielded to the wishes of his 
friends, and delayed his departure in order that 
he might promote the great object for which he 
had done so much. A society of a missionary 
and literary character was established under liigh 
patronage, but it soon became extinct, affording 
another melancholy token of that lack of interest 
which cramps the efforts of the friends of missions. 

Dr. Morrison sailed from England with his 
wife and family, after a stay ot a little more 
than two years. An alarming mutiny broke out 
in the ship, which, with his aid, \va8 quelled. 
But we will now pass over some years, and 
come to the following picture of our missionar}", 
which is given under the date 1833 : “ Strangers 
to Dr. Morrison’s habits, who occasionally at- 
tended his devotional exercises, Avcrc surprised 
at the mental and bodily fatigue he seemed 
capable of enduring, especially upon finding 
that the English service wjis immediately suc- 
ceeded by ono for the natives. This was 
intimated W the sound of voices singing the 
praises of Gfod — a devotional exercise in w’liich 
he took peculiar delight, and which he never 
omitted, although bo often had to complain of 
not being assisted in it by his congregation. 
He always read the prayers of the church of 
England in the morning, modifying them to suit 
the peculiar circimistauecs of his hearers. In 
the intervals between public w’orship, he was 
either occupied in reading or in hearing his chil- 
dren repeat their hymns, etc. Tliis indulgence 
was generally solicited by themselves : for 
although his manner on the Lord’s day was 
marked by a more than usual degree of serious- 
ness, which would repress any approach to 
levity, still there was not in it the slightest 
tincture of austerity. 

“ On these occasions, his usual resort was a ter- 
race in the front of his residence, beyond w hich 
lay the bay of Macao, encircled by barren hills. 
Tne terrace was shaded by beautiful flowering 
shrubs and bordered with European plants and 
flow'ers. Here, generally accompanied by the 
whole of his family, the little ones on his knees, 
or, according to Asiatic custom, sitting on mats 
spr^ on ^e grass, with their attendants of 
various nations, Chinese, Portugese, and Cai- 
fres, and a favourite Newfoundlaiid dog inva- 
riably making one of the group, might be seen 
the beloved subject of this narrative, whose pre- 
sence diffused ^ general happiness throughout 
that favoured circle. Often, while viewing with 
benignant complacency the interesting scene 
thus feebly depicted, he would express the plea- 
eitre it afforded him, and his grateful sense of 


the mercies and blea8U]|[a he ei^joyed ; yet, re- 
flecting on the uncertom tetnife vj which all 
earthly good is held, he would fre^liently add, 
“ but I rejoice with trembling.*^ simple 

S leasures as those by which he was suirounded 
>r. Morrison enjoye'd in a high degree ; yet his 
taste for them was never gratmed at the expense 
of more serious duties; consequently, sacred 
music, conversation, or the contemplation of the 
beauties of nature, were by him only indulged in 
occasionally as a relaxation from intense study.” 

In December, 1833, Dr. Morrison was again 
left alone, with the exception of ono son, who 
remained with him in China, but who saw 
little of his father during the brief remainder of 
his life of long and faithful service. Dr. Morri- 
son was appointed secretary and interpreter 
under the now state of things introduced into 
the trade with China. He had accepted this 
post but a very short time before his death, 
which took place at Canton on the first of Au- 
gust, 18.34. AVo quote from a letter to Mrs. 
Morrison: Our departed friend fell suddenly 
from our siglit. In the afternoon of his death 
I was witli him some time, and though weak, he 
could walk into another room, ttdk feebly, and 
unite in supplicating the Divine mercy. He 
said that he thought his life was in danger, but 
I did not ; and 1 think he did not antiapate so 
speedy a change. I sat down by him, and he 
repeated many passages of Scripture, which he 
revolved in his mind continually. ‘ I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee ;’ ‘ we have a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens ;* 
and such like. He tlien prayed aloud for all of 
us if he should be taken away, that ‘ G-od would 
be merciful to Eliza and the dear children, and 
bless them with his protection and guardian 
care. He prayed that the Lord would sustain 
him, and forsake him not now in his feebleness, 
lie prayed for the Chinese mission, that grace and 
peace might rest on all the labourers. And having 
said these things, he lay down to rest. He was 
to have a sick certificate, and I was going with 
him to Macao. But how affecting ! That night 
be was released from sickness and suffering, and 
we went with him to Macao indeed ; but it was 
only his dead body that went, for God had taken 
the roirit 

* He bad finished his work, and hod wM done 
it ; and the Lord would no longer withhold his 
inlinito reward from the servant worn out in his 
service. Oh! may our end be alike peaceful, 
and our reword equally sure. I rejoice for him, 
but mourn for you and for,. ourselves ; for if he 
was a husband and a father to his family, so was 
ho truly to this mission. Be consoled dear 
friend, by the remembrance of what he teas, be 
cheer^ by the assurance of what he is, and be 
joyful in the hope of what yon.both will be.” 
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Btidn BO fiir fts this tnttid is ooAoertted, Dr. 
Momscm may be e&id to have been a p7oq)eroti(h 
man. He reaped no BtarreHtlg sheaf of earthly 
fame ; but it is With eternity as its back-ground 
that the true grandeur of such a life as this 
stands out in striking brilliancy. Its glory may* 
be dated firom tliat event whore the riches and 
honours and pleasures of this world terminate. 
How much that is deemed desirable and great 
will be found to be base and worse than worth- 
less, when the touchstone of eternity is applied 
to it. But there is another consideration to be 
drawn from such a life, which appertains to the 
Christian reader. K our estimate of true glory 
be a just one, how is it that we hear from time 
to time that there is a lack of men to reap mis- 
sionary honours ? The merchant quits his liomo 
for pidtry gold, and the soldier for a wreath of 
fading laurel. Let it not be said any longer 
that the Christian w’iJl not go for that imperish- 
able garland which unll be twined round the 
brow of the self-denying heavenly -minded mis- 
sionary, and that “inheritance in corrupt ihhs 
and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, re- 
served in heaven ” for faithful disciples. “Ve- 
rily, I say unto you, there is no lunri that, hath left 
house, or parents, or brctliren. or wife, or c])il- 
dren for the kingdom of Cod’s sake, who shall 
not receive manifold more in this present time, 
and in the world to come life everlasting.’* 


SACRED PHILOSOPHY. 

THE BOW or 001). 

Thebe is a fonn of temporal calamity, and only 
one, which, having once been exjXTienccd, will 
never occur again. It is not I’amiiie, or naked- 
ness, or pestilence, or the sword. These may 
repeat their visits; and each time of their 
coming to the nations, it may be under circum- 
stances of additional rigour. But Ood has said 
that, having opened the windows of heaven and 
broken up the fountains of the great deep, so as 
to carry away the inhabitants of the earth with 
a flood, he wifi never renew tho terrible incident ; 
and he “ set,*’ or appointed, liis “ bow in tho 
clouds,” to be a memorial of tho pledge, a token 
of the covenant, to all generations. To Noah 
and the remnant preserved in tho ark during 
the one deluge, it would otherwise have been 
an unspeakably mournful event, when the clouds 
gatheVed, the winds blew, and the rains de- 
scended, for they yrould naturally have antici- 
pated a return of the dreadful visitation, and 
nave been as men whose hearts quailed them for 
fear. Biut rememberii^ the promise, and Seeing 
the sign, under Certain eonditions of showers 
and sunbeams, the threateulsg aspect of the 
skies would not be mismtexprSted. Age after 


age the signal of mercy has been exhibited; t!m 
World has been comforted by it ; and tho pro- 
mise has been kept. Bven among idolatrous and 
savage nations, the spectacle of the brilliant and 
fleeting orcb aloft has not only excited admira- 
tion, but administered soothing — a dim tradition- 
ary recollection of its consecration to a benign 
purpose having been unconsciously retained. 

The Hebrews called the glorious vision, the 
**bow of God,” on account of its association 
with a divine promise. To the ancient Greeks 
it was the “ daughter of wonder,” as a surpass- 
ingly lovely but perfectly inexplicable object ; 
white the rude inhabitants of the north gave 
expression io a fancy which its aspect originated, 
styling it the “ bridge of tho gods,” as appa- 
rently an arclnvay connecting heaven and e^h. 
The boiv is common to all countries, under the 
same atmospheric conditions. It delights all 
ej^es and interests all ages by its varied, distinct, 
yet nicely blended hues, its striking contrast 
with the clotid in tho background, its sudden 
apparition and as sudden vanishing. But it 
appears with features of peculiar grandeur in 
ceriain situaliouH, as in mountainous countries, 
springing from oiuj lull-top to another, and over- 
arching a vullty, or wdiore cliff and ocean com- 
bine their sublimities. There it may be seen, 
mraaionally resting one foot upon the sea, and 
the other upon tiio dry land, like the angel in 
the Apoeulypso, avIio ivas himself” clothed with 
a cloud, and had a rainbow about his head.” 
Yoyagers in the Pacific have lu'lu'hl the “coro- 
nal of light” host rifling a cocoa-nut island, 
stretcliiiig its “ zone of grace ” over it from sea 
to sea, as if guarding the spot from the ocean 
wildly dashing its billows on the coral shore. 

The analytical investigations of modern sci- 
ence have made, ns aequainted witli tlie laws of 
the phenomenon. Its natural and sacred phi- 
losophy arc gracefully illustrated in the follow'ing 
lines from an unknown source: — 

“See! see! cro it departs, the bow of heaven; 

Its nrch h<iw pc-rfuct, and its hues how pure; 

Stnui^ro! that a Hipru so fleeting should be given 
To seal llie jnoniiso of a grace so sure. 

Wliere rest s that arch ? How stands Its form bo true 
Upon tho darkflniug, beaming, chaugiugsky? 

It rosts upon thiuo own enchanted view; 

Its central point thine own admU’ing eye. 

The fulling ci-ystiils in the showery air 
Tmusiuit the coloui’s of the riven rays; 

And build ton tbousaud separate arches there, 

Around the charm’d ten thotuiaud eyes thirti gaze. 

When clouds keep back the brighter beams of day, 
How gloomily descends the shower io wirth ; 

But lot it reach the sun’s creative ray. 

And lo ! a glorious vision springs to birth. 

Then, fair and joyous, nature’s fMe amears, 

Crowned with a diadem of hues so bright ; 

Thus heavenly mercy shines on sorrow's tears, 

Aad spreads oelesfitd Rories t6 thd Ughi. 
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Whtn shall the last, last rainbow o*er these skies, 

In aH its varied hues, be stretched abroad? 

And when shall burst on our astonished eyes. 

The emerald rainbow round the throne of God?” 

The last stanza alludes to the irianifestation 
made of the Divine majesty to the banished 
evangelist in Patmos. He saw ** a throne set in 
heaven/* the emblem of sovereignty. But there 
was “ a rainbow round about the throne/* the 
symbol of grace, “ in sight like unto an emerald.** 
Thus Joving-kinducss blends witli supreme 
authority in all the dispensations of the Al- 
mighty to those who keep his covenant and his 
testimonies. There is, perhaps, no natural 
object which has been so suggestive of consola- 
tion to the Christian mind as the bow of heaven. 
Some thoughts of tliis nature, natural in them- 
selves, and os old as the days of the primitive 
church, are expressed in the annexed verses. 
They were recuri’ed to while passing in a pilot- 
boat from the stormy Scilly islands to Penzance, 
during gusty weather, aud with a heavy swell 
upon the Atlantic, a position somewhat trying 
to the nerves of a landsman. 

“ See ! painted on the darken’d sky, 

Tlie beauteous bow appears ; 

While stormy clouds are hovering nigh, 

And nature is in tears. 

Science the causes can unfold, 

That make yon gldi’ious gleam; 

But Tnith Piviuo bids faith behold 
Sweet mercy in the beam. 

Oft Las the Indian hunt his bow, 

And loosed the fatal string; 

And the wild death cries of hio foe 
Have made the forests ring. 

But 'tis no messenger of UTath, 

No minister of woe, 

That trevels in you cloudy path, 

Bent ft^nn us is the how ! 

Though like a weapon, forth for peace, 

And not for ww, 'tU hung; 

Pale coward Tear thy thi’obs may ccoso, 

It is a bow unslriiHff. 

Yes! still to-^la3^ ns in the lawt, 

Heaven's love from thee we know ; 

From age to age thou never hast 
An (trroio in thy bow. 

Hail ! beauteous child of sun aud min, 

Fruit of a stormy hoiu’; 

On thee my eye delights to strain 
Its keenest visual poAver: 

For ne’er seems beauty half so bright, 

As when it meekly blends 

Its gmoea with things opposite, 

And lustre to them lends. 

Oh I glorious arch, still span the sky, 

When lowering clouds appear, 

Type of God’s mercy, evei* nigh 
To human grief and fear!” 

The rainbow Bhovm ua how instantaneously the 
most sombre cloud may be turned into a vision 
of delight} «Qd he who causes it to gleam as a 


sig^ of peace, can as readily, and will as surely, 
enliven the gloomiest scene of life to the souls 
that hope inliis covenant of mewsy with a fallen 
world, through Christ Jesus. 


REMINISCENCES OP A 
OPEICE. 

PABT III, 

Oira day a young woman, extremely well dressed, 
looking delicate, but very interesting, called upon 
me. Her features w'ere familiar, yet I could not 
recall where I had seen her before. She smiled, 
and reminded me that she was Selina J ones. Sho 
had been absent four years, and was much altered; 
indeed she had greatly improved in her appear- 
ance during that time. I welcomed her with 
undisguised pleasure, and rejoiced to see again 
one who had been “ snatched as a brand from 
the burning.” 1 requested her to give me an 
account of her movements since I had last seen 
her, and the substance of -her narrative was as 
follows : — She had remained, she said, two years 
in the situation I procured for her; she had 
worked very hard, but was happy in the con- 
sciousness that she gave entire satisfaction, and 
j she had looked forward to being with her cm- 
! ployer for years to come. But a sad misfortune 
: overtook lier. They had no water save what 
they obtained from a deep well. One evening 
when she was drawing up the bucket, it sud- 
denly slipped and went down again with great 
force. At that moment the blood poured out 
of Ikt mouth — she had ruptured a blood-vessel. 
Medical assistance having been called in, she 
was conveyed to hod, aud received from her mis- 
! tress and family every attention and kindness 
' they could bestow. It was a considerable -time 
I before she recovered her strength. The doctor 
advised her to leave, and take a place where her 
I duties would be lighter. She was unwilling to 
' do so ; but the advice was judicious, and she 
1 left with the good wishes of tal. She wm fortu- 
[ nate enough soon to obtain another situation, 

. where the duties were of a dilfercnt kind. She 
( remained there rather more than ^hteen 
montlis, when unmistakable signs of delicacy of 
constitution made their appearance. Sho was 
compelled, therefore, again to leave her place 
and try change of air. She returned to the 
west accordingly, and lienee her visit to zx^ 
She showed me two testimonials from hel* ada- 
tresses, giving her an excellent character * for 
good conduct in eveiy respect. 

The mildness of the air and relaxotioa feom 
work had restored her again to comparative con^ 
valescence. Peeling well enou^lt to tike ano- 
ther tdace^ she entei^ a third lame into sravice ; 
hut sue had been there only a idiort time when 
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she again taken ill, and getting gradually 
worse, she was compelled to give it up. 

Her situation was most deplorable. The pro- 
duce of her earnings was soon consumed in pro- 
curing medicine, paving for her lodging, and 
other necessaries. Siie had no home ; her father 
and mother were dead, and her brothers and 
sisters she knew nothing of. She was at length 
obliged, very reluctantly, to apply to the parish. 
There seemed no other course for her to adopt. 
She saw the relieving officer, but he had unfor- 
tunate recollections of the past. He recognised 
in her the former housebreaker (ho had been 
present at her trial), and was severe and dis- 
dainful, refusing help unless she went into the 
house, from w’hich she would be regularly passed 
on to her own parish. The overseer w as mexora- 
ble. Commiserating the sorrow's of the poor girl, 
I waited upon her last mistress, who was a Chris- 
tian gentlew'omon. She sympathised with her 
afflictions, and kindly and generously rendered 
her the assistance of which she then stood iu so 
much need. At the. same time she enquired if 
she had any friends or relations to w’imm she 
could apply, ’and who might help her. She said 
she had an aunt, a friend possessing a little pro- 
perty, and that it was probable that if some one 
would take the trouble to write to her and re- 
present the condition she was iu, she w'ould 
relievo her. She was accordingly written to, 
and she generously responded to the appeal by 
sending money for her present necessities, and a 
further supply to enable her to bind herself for 
six months to a dress-maker and milliner to 
leam the business. She w ould no longer then 
be compelled to labour as a servant, whicli, from 
the delicate state of her health, she found she 
was totally unfit foi. 

Being sufficiently recovered, the poor young 

woman entered the establishment of Mrs. B , 

who had the most flourishing and fashionable 
business in the town. Jones had thus an op- 
portunity of qualifying herself to fill a position 
mr above any previous station she had been in. 
Having a considerable share of intelligence, 
natural good taste, and withal an intense desire 
to raise herself in life by her industry, slie 
applied herself with such unremitting assiduity 
to acquire a knowledge of the business, that at 
the end of six months she w'as able to take a 
very promment part as assistant to her em- 


remaining twelvemonths here, she en- 
tertained a desire to commence business on W 
own account. She, therefore, left, and took 
ap^ments nearly opposite my house. I was 
d^y in the habit of seeing her, and anxiously 
watted her success. But to establish a busi- 
is hard, up-hill work, and particularly so 
I it for one situated as she was There was 


always a certain something, an undefinable fee- 
ing of reluctance in applying for business. She 
was afraid of being recognised, and she trem- 
bled when she entered aliouso, being fearfully 
familiar with the interior of too many. Becoi- 
lectioDB of the past hung like a heavy paU over 
her down-cast soul, deadening and pai^yzing ex- 
ertion. She struggled to conquer it, and prayed, 
and trusted, and worked, but all in vain. Sad 
thoughts and long working hours soon produced 
wearisome nights, and, sick at heart, she came 
to me for advice. She thought it would be 
better for her to take a situation as lady’s maid, 
being perfectly qualified, from her knowledge of 
the dress-making and millinery. 

All circumstances considered, I thought this 
would be a right step, and promised my help. 
An opportunity soon oftered, and she gave up 
licr business, and engaged to go to London. 
Her mistress, unfortunately, proved to be too 
gay for her siifoty and comfort, and being sen- 
sitively alive to the slightest indications of in- 
discretion, and too wise and cautious to expose 
licrself to temptations which might, by degrees, 
undermine her strength and prudence, she gave 
the usual notice and left. She soon obtained 
another situation, where every thing proved to 
her entire satisfaction and comfort, and hero 
she might have continued for years, had not an 
unexpected, but most welcome, circumstance 
occurred. 

One day, to her great astonishment and de- 
light, she received a letter, informing her that a 
distant relative had died, and left her a legacy 
of four hundred pounds ; although there were 
some legal difficulties connected with the will, a 
copy of which she had better get, and take it to 
a solicitor for his opinion. She, of course, lost 
no time in doing so. Leaving her situation, 
she took apartments near Bedford-row, Hol- 
bom, as she had frequently to communicate 
with the lawyer, who lived in that neighbour- 
hood. 

The law-matter was soon arranged, and the 
legacy w as received. But her good fortune, if 
w'e may so term it, had not yet ended. A very 
respectable person, totally unacquainted with 
her accession of property, having made her 
acfjuaintance, was so plea^ that eventually 
he made her on offer of marriage. The events 
of her past life rushed with overpowering 
force into her mind. That she was oi humble 
birth, TOor and uneducated, he already knew ; 
but he^ew no more. Oh ! how would be feel 
when lie still further knew that she had stood 
at the felon’s bar, a creature of scorn, tried, con- 
demned, and imprisoned ? What could she do — 
how could she act? Should she conceal the 
past ? That would, be to deceive him, to be at 
variance with her Christian princtples, and to 
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enter upon a life of torture. The dread of 
discoT^ -would become unendurable i^ony. 
She would never be safe. A fellow prisoner 
might recognise her, when with him in the 
street, or a servant might have to wait upon her 
from the very town of her disgrace. The 
conflict of principle and inclination at length 
became too great fcAr her physical powers, and 
they yielded under the force of mental strife. 
Fever laid her prostrate, and for some time her 
tossed and troubled spirit hovered about the 
confines of another world. However, she passed 
the crisis safely, and she recovered. This lUness 
gave her time for reflection, which enabled her 
to decide how to act. Praying for strength to 
do her duty, and to act out religiously the 
character she professed to be, and with feelings 
that can neither be imagined nor described, she 
disclosed the awful past. 

Such an unexpected disclosure rendered the 
other party almost speechless with conflicting 
emotions and mental agony. He sat pale and 
motionless, looking more like an image of the 
sculptor’s art than a living, thinking being. At 
last, the tumult in his soul subsided, and admira- 
tion for her heroism and integrity operated wdth 
such force, as caused him to conquer any other 
consideration. Loving, respecting, and honour- 
ing her, he entered into that most solemn of all 
engagements — the marriage imion. Thus did 
she become elevated in stetion above anything 
that the wildest flight of her imagination could 
have pictured, as well as morally elevated by 
her rectitude and right principle. Self-respect 
and peace now took possession of her once sad 
heart, and a chastened joy shed its sweet in- 
fluence over her future life. Her heart was 
filled with gratitude to that adorable Being who 
had so tenderly watched over her, and guided 
her safely through the tempestuous scenes of 
sin to a happy home of peace, where ohe lived 
beloved and respected. She dedicated herself 
to his honour and glory. 

Thus terminates this extraordinary hut niost 
truthful account of .one who had sunk, to all hu- 
man appearance, below the possibility of eleva- 
tion in this world. Surely it offers encourage- 
ment to the greatest sinner to go to that foun- 
tain of mercy, which is ever flowing, to wash 
out sins of the deepest dye ; while the narrative 
illustrates how true religion can lead to the re- 
covery, not onty of spiritual, but often of tempo- 
rsl happin^B by those who had forfeited both. 
My narrative surely also holds out encourage- 
ment to those who labour for the rescue of some 
who seem to have fallen beyond tho power of 
human aid. Many discouragements attend those 
who thus labour, but the case I have detafied 
proves that for these even there is sometimes an 
ample reward in store. 


A SEBVICE WITH THE VAtTDOIS AT 
TUEIN. , . 

Or all the cities in Europe, none hi more com- 
pact and beautiful than the capital of Piedmont. 
The length and regiUarity of its streets, the va- 
ried fag^es of its lofty bouses, the grandeur of 
its squares, the coolness of its piazsas, and the 
pleasant drives of its surroundmg boulevards, 
render it altogether a most attractive spot. 
Other cities present the visitor with glaring 
contrasts. Here are the open, the elegant, the 
aristocratic parts, while hard by the eye is 
offended with the neglected abodes of reckless 
poverty. In Turin, there is a unique harmony 
in the appearance of all its divisions. It would 
be difficult to say which is the west end and 
which the east. The working classes inhabit 
flats in mansions fit for merchant princes, and 
thus there is a total absence of those miserable 
scenes of wretchedness and squalor which may 
be met with in London or in Paris. 

As the metropolis of a Bomaii Catholic coun- 
try, it affords Kiany an opportunity for witness- 
ing the celebration of papal worship in all its 
paganism and pomp. Processions of priests, of 
monastic orders, and of confraternities, are of 
every-day occurrence, and the temples are always 
open for the devout suppliants of their varied 
demi-gods. From the gorgeous building, with 
its symbols of idolatiy, nom the jewelled mitre, 
the embroidered robe, the gilded cross, and the 
silver censer, we willingly turn and wend our 
way to the new Vaudois church. If going 
towards the central railway station, the visitor 
turns to the left and walks beneath the trees, 
which afford a grateful shade from the summer’s 
sun, he will soon obsen^e its pinnacles through 
the thick foliage. It stands in an admirable 
position ; ^or though outside the city, it is easily 
reached from any part of it. The building is 
plain and substanlial, yet not deficient in archi- 
tectiural pretension. The interior is spacious, 
consisting of a nave and two aisles, separated on 
each side by columns of lofty height and fair 
proportions. The pulpit stands in the centre at 
the upper end, in the position occupied in a 
papal cliurch by the high altar. In the one, 
Christ is preached to the people ; in the other, 
he is said to be presented in the fonn of a wtder 
by the priest to God for the sins of the living 
and the dead. In the one, he is exalted as ibe 
only Saviour, who by one offering has seoured 
the salvation of hii people. At the other, he is 
degraded into a piece of inanimate matter, and 
his sacrifice is proclaimed to be imp^rfiact by the 
necessity for its perpetual repetitioa. 

Two conmgatious assemble witlun^its walls, 
one using &e Italian language, and consisting 
very largely of converts &om Besnanism, and 
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the other epeaki^ French. The ordinary at- 
tendance at the fi^ch service numbers about 
one hundred and fifty women, and between 
forty wid fifty men — a disproportion similw to 
that which is so often observed at home, and 
which tells unhappily against the devotional ten- 
dencies of the stron^r sex. The Italian congre- 
gation is somewhat larger. 

The service is begun by the precentor, who 
reads several chapters of the Old and New Tes- 
tament in succession, concluding with the de- 
calo^e, at which all the people stand. The 
minister, in ^o\\ti and bands, generally enters 
the pulpit before the reading ends, and when it 
is finished, be rises and says, “ Our help be in 
the name of God, who made the heaven and the 
earth. Amen. 

“My brethren, let each one of 5^00 present 
himself before the face of the Lord, and make to 
him a hiunble confession of his sins, following 
my words from the lieart. 

“ Lord God, almighty and everlasting Father, 
we acknowledge and confess before thy holy ma- 
jesty that wo are poor sinners, conceived and 
born in sin and in corruption, inclined to evil, 
incapable of ourselves of any good, and that we 
have transgressed in various ways thy holy com- 
mandments, and thus draw dow n upon ourselves 
condemnation and death through tliy just judg- 
ment. Nevertheless, Lord, it deeply grieves us 
to have offended thee, "We condemn both our- 
selves and our sins with true re}>entanee, and 
implore thy grace to help our wretchedness. 
Have pity then upon us, God of all goodness, 
Father of mercy, in the name of thy Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Pardon our sins, grant us a 
daily increase of the graces of thy Jloly Spirit, 
to the end that, acknowledging our iiurigliteous- 
nesB with all our hearts, we may bo aft’ected 
with a sincere sorrow, which may desti*oy sin 
within U8, and produce the fruits of righteous- 
ness and of innocence which may be acceptable 
to thee, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

After this simple and touching confession, a 
psalm is sung. The congregation do not join 
as generally as they ought, and as many of the 
continental congregations do, esp(?ciaUy the 
German. The organ is too powerful for the 
place, or rather it ought to be played in a more 
subdued style. This part of the st'rvice needs 
as much improvement as it frequently does 
amongst ourselves. It is hard to say why the 
service of Gt>d should be degraded by bad 
singing, when a little preparation would secure 
good. 

After the hymn the mmisier offers the follow- 
ing prayer: “Almighty God, our heavenly 
Father, we pray thee, aoeording to the promises 
thou hast made, to b© in the midst of 
who ore assembled in thy name, and to 
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hear us when we call upon thee in the name of 
thy Son. May it please thee to look upon us in 
ihy pity, and to elevate qur thoughts and desires 
to thyself, that we may this day render to thee 
an acceptable service. 

“Great God! we humble ourselves before 
thee. We adore thy Supreme Maiesty. We 
celebrate thy wisdom, power, and goodness, 
which shine with such splendour in the mighty 
works of creation, and of our redemption by 
Jesus Christ. We bless thee, Lord, for aU the 
temporal and spiritual benefits which we are 
continually receiving from thy bountiful hand. 
But we praise thee especially, with all Christians 
who are this day assembled together, that thou 
hast sent thy Son into the world to save us, 
that after having given him for our offences, 
thou hast raised him again for our iuatification. 
We thank thee for that which thou nast given us 
by that glorious resurrection, even so great a 
hope of immortal it3\ 

“ O God, thy glory is great in all the churches, 
and the praise of thy name resounds in all the 
assemblies of thy saints. Let our thanksgivings 
riso before thy throne. Make us worthy to 
have a portion in tho resurrection of the just, 
and ill the glory of the kingdom of heaven ; 
where Jesus Christ has entered as our fore- 
ruunei* ; wdiero h(' lives, and reigns, and is adored 
and glorified with thee, and the Holy Spirit, 
God blessed for evermore. Amen. 

“ O God, who dost instruct us by tby holy 
Scriptures, wbich we are this day about to read, 
to hear, and to meditate ujion, enlighten our 
minds and purify our liearts to the end that we 
may understand" and receive ns wo ought tho 
things w'hich are tbt*re revealed to us. Assist 
thy ministers that they may declare thy word 
with purity, with clearness, wdth simplicity, and 
with fervour ; render their preaching efficacious 
by the power of the Holy Spirit, that this holy 
seed may be received into our hearts, as into 
ground well prepared, that it may there produce 
fruit abundantly; that we may not only hear 
thy word, hut keep it, living in a manner con- 
formable to thy divine teachings, and that at last 
we may come to eternal life through Jesus 
Christ, who has commanded us thus to pray, 
Our Father,” etc. etc. 

After this prayer the sermon follows. The 
sermon we heard wlis plain, intelligent, and 
affectionate. Space will not pennit any pajv 
ticular account of it. It is sufficient to oDserre 
that the preacher’s enunciation was so distinct, 
that an^ mglish person with an ordinary know- 
ledge of French might have followed him through- 
out, and scarcely ioBt a word. 

After the sermon comes the intercessory 
rayer, as is the custom also m ^he ekmk o£ 
cotland. 
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“ Almighty God ! wo tlumk thee |br the guaco 
which thou hast vouchaafed to us to heajp thv 
word. Bender the salutary instructions which 
it has given to us effectual by tby Holy Spirit, 
to the end that it may remain in ua abundantly, 
and fill us with wisdom. 

“ Sovereign Master of the world ! Thou who 
controllost the destiny of nations, we entreat 
thee for all kings, pnnees, and lords, to whom 
thou hast entrusted the government of the 
people, and the administration of righteousi>esa. 
we especially address to thee our vows for the 
king N., our august sovereign, and for all the 
royal family ; pour upon them thy benedictions ; 
direct their designs and their uiulei*takings; and 
cause that, under the reign of Ids majesty, we 


their troubki, O our God f ithove all, cause 
them to understand % thy 

love that thou dost prove them, Buf- 

fering with patience, and forsakiu^^J^iejr sins, 
may obtain thtj happiness which .iftou hast 
promised to tliy faithful ones. ' i 

“Eather of mercies! who desirest % be 
acknowledged as God and Saviour of the 
world in the redemption procured by thy Sbu 
Jesus Christ, grant that those wlio are stil 
deprived of tliy knowledge, and are plunged In 
tlie shades of ignorance and of error, may W 
illuminated by thy light, and led into the vr^y 
I of salvation, which consists in the knowledge of 
thyself as the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whoui thou hast sent. Enrich still more and 


may serve thee with freedom in peace and in 
prosperity. 

“We also pray thee for all those wlio are 
endowed with any authority in our midst. Bless 
their administration, that it may be to thy glory, 
to thfe maintenance of good morals, and to tiie 
happiness of the people eiitruste(J to tlieir care. 

“We pray thee for the powers in friend- 
ship and alliance with this state, and espe- 
cially for those who profess the same faith 
with ourselves, and who cause us to feel the 
happy effects of their Christian benevolence. 
Ana equally bless those generous individuals 
vrho display their charity in our regard, whether 
by the sustenance of religion, or by the conso- 
lation of the pour. We pray thee, oh Goil, our 
Father and oiur Saviour, for all those wliom I 
thou hast appointed pastors in tliy chuivli, and 
especially Kioso to whom thou hast given the 
guidance of thi‘ flocks of these valleys. Animate 
them by thy Sjiirit, tliat they may discharge 
their ministry \\itl> fldclily and zeal, and that 
they may labour eftectually for the conversion 
and salvation of souls, liaise up on all sid 
and chiefly amongst ourselves, ministers faithful, 
zealous, liumble, and lovers of trutli and ],\;ace ; 
and for this purpose grant thy grace and thy 
fear to those who are intended to serve Ihee 
hereafter in the holy ministry. 

“ Reserve to this chiireh the peace whicli it 
now enjoys, and continue to shed thy most 
precious favours upon this portion of thine 
heritage which thou hast so miraculously pre- 
served in those countries. Protect in the same 
manner other churches, and cause those who 


more with thy blessings those whom thou hast 
already distinguished by thy knowledge, that 
we may all unitedly adore thee as our God, 
our Creator, and our Father ; and that wo may 
submit to .Tesus Christ, tliy Son, as our Redeemer, 
and our King. 

“ Finally, oh our God and Father, give grace 
to ua who have come here to hearken to thy 
word, that, penetrated with the feeling of our 
misery by nature, and convinced that our sins 
render ua unworthy of any part in thy kingdom, 
we may have recourse to thy mercy, through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour; that we may repose 
all our coiiiidencc in him, to the end that he 
may dwell in us to destroy iu us every sinful 
])raclicc, and produce in us eternal life. 

“ Hear us, Father of grace 1 it is in the name 
of thy Son that w^e call upon thee.” 

“ ()ur Father,” etc. 

“ Lord, increase our fliith.” 

“I believe in God the Father,” etc. 

After the Ajiosilcs’ Creed, a hymn is sung, 
and the service concludes with this benediction : 
‘ The Lord bless you and keep you ; llhe Lord 
look upon you with favourable eye, and bo 
propitious to you; the Lord lift uimn you liis 
coiuitenauee, and sustain you in peace and 
happiness. Go in peace. Remember the poor ; 
and the God of peace be with you and your 
families. Amen.” 

Tliese prayers will teach English Christians 
the essential religious unity which exists be- 
tAveen them and their brethren of the valleys, 
and excite still deeper sympathy on their 
behalf. 


are suffering for the profession of thy trutli to 
feel the eftects of thy fatherly compassion. 

“ God of all consolation 1 to thee we com- 
mend all nations who are aflSheied by plague, 
war, or famine ; all persons whom thou visitest 
with sickness, poverty, or auy other misfortune, 
wliatever it may be. We entreat tliee especially 
for the sick of this church, and for all those who 
desire the help of our prayers. Deliver them from 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

193. Of what wa* Jctiiis accused before Pilete ? 

194. To Avh.T.t two recorded iuoidents iu his Hfe would 
you refer as proviug the utter groundleeimMS dC such an 
accusation ? 

194. Can you point out any exaiuplea of |ftimlaraoouia- 
tions being .urged ngaiust the disoiplee of 

19!>. What words of our Lord to his dis^lM were thus 
fulfilled? ■ ^ 
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MORNING PRAISE. 

Not up, you little sluggard ! fie ! 

The Bun ^ long beeu m the sky ; 

He comes to little Annie’s bed. 

And says, ** Lift up your drowsy head.” 

The winds of spring ara all about, 

And whisper, lovingly, “Come out;*’ 

Let*8 hurry to the tields and flow’r.'i. 

They smell more sweet in early houra. 

The lark is up; I hear him sing; 

See how he mounts upon the wing; 

And with a voice so loud and strong, 

Pours forth to heaven his healthy song. 

1 listen’d to his earljj^ hymn, 

AVhile yet the dawmng light was dim ; 

And bent my head with grief and shuiiie, 

That from my heart no music came. 

Oh shame ! to let a little bird 
Thus get the start, aud first be heard ' 

Come, darling, let us tune our throats. 

And ioin its song with grateful notes. 

Yes, kneel and thank God for his care, 

And a&y how sorrowful you are, 

That He has had so long to w'ait 
For your thanksgivings cold and late. 

ELLEN nOUERTS. 


THE CHILD’S COMFORT IN SORROW. 
** Wht is the house so dork aud still, 

Is d0U mamma so very ill? 

Do go and ask the doctor, nurse, 
Whether he thinks her really worse. 

Oh no, too well I guess the case, 

And read the news in your grave face ; 
You need not tell me she is dead ; 

Your weeping eyes the truth has said. 

O let me to her chamber climb. 

And kiss her for the lost sad time; 

And take a lock of her soft hair, 

The only relic time will spare. 

On tiptop softly, let us creep, 

Hatnma seems only in her sleep; 

I'll press m^' ear against her cheek, 

And listen if she yet can speak. 

Oh no, I see it is in vain. 

She never more will speak again ; 

0 take me quickly from the room, 

1 cazmot bear its silent gloom. 

Hear how my little sister cries, 

While still mamma unconscious lies ; 
Dear Amy, vnpe away your tears, 

She whom you mourn no longer bears. 
Come let us kneel down and pray, 
And God will hear all we con say; 

He knows that we are left alone. 

Two orphans-^both our parents gone.” 

“Yes, Nelly, all you say is true, 

And bless his love for sparing you ; 

Yes, let us both tc^ther kneel, 

And tell him all the grief we feel.” 


“ I know mamma is happier now 
Than she could ever be below; 

Though stiff and cold her body lies, 

Her sohI is living in tho skies. 

“ Yes, dear, for Christ to earth came down, 
Q’httt she liiight wear a heavenly crown ; 

And died to save her from her sin, 

And a fi-eo pardon for hor win.” 

ELLEX BORERTS. 


LIFE AMONG SEA-WEED3 
K’en in winter’s barren hours 
Ocean’s garden has its llow’rs; 

Summer’* sims may i)asa away. 

Still ihey smile aud look os gay — 

Not a leaf among them aero, 

Fadeless throngli the changing year; 

Ev’ry form and hue displaiyod, 

Varied as the rainbow ’oraid. 

On the dry and sterile rocks, 

Fair conferva hangs her locks : 

There she waves her tre-sses fair, 

Soft as infant’s silken hair — 

Now in tufts of silver green 
Floating on tho tide sei'eue; 

Small sea- insects in her bow’r 
Sporting as in summer hour: 

How their gambols, light and free. 

Flow from an excess of glee ! 

Happiuess — too great to hide 
E’en within the ocean wide. 

Wherefore is a scene like this 
Grac’d with images of bliss? 

All this animal delight, 

laving wreaths to charm the sight? 

Is it to enhance man's joy, 

Heav’n such agents W’onfd employ? 

Are these a])ortivo creatiu'es sent 
Jits pure ]>h>asui'cs to augment? 

Strange his sulleu discontent 
Thwarts the merciful iuteut — 

Frustrates uatiiro’s arts to please, 
Unimpress’d by nil he sees, 

K1.1.EN ROBERTS. 

TO THE RED BREAST. 

Lessons of reproof we heard 
In thy cheerful note, sweet bird; 

Chiding dull and thankless men, 

In thy gay and grateful strain. 

Singer sweet, thy constant song 
Cheers us all tho winter long, 

Bidding us be blithe aud glad, 

While the world is dark and sad. 

Would that my consoling voice 
Thus the mourner could njoioe. 

And, like thy refreshing lay, 

Soothe him on his lonesome way. 


THE 
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THE PllODiaAL SON. 

Till, — THE WELCOME, 

The absorbing question in the inmd of the 
prodigal all the way home would be, “How 
shall 1 be received ?” With the recollections of 
bis home, with reminiscences of old scenes and 
familiar faces, ^ with the picture of his father 
renewed in his memory, this enquiry would 
blend to the overpowering of other thoughts. 
So the absorbing question in the mind of an 
awakened sinner, with his face homeward, lias 
ever been, “la there hope forme?” In pro- 
portion to the depth of his convictions--the 
No. 78.- rUBMviIKD O’TO 


insight which he has into the nature of evil, and 
the remorse, and agony, and fear of his soul — 
will be his apprehension lest, after all, he should 
not find nuTcy. Persons whoso religious course 
has been tranquil, who in early life have been 
reserved from playing the prodigal, whose 
earts the Lord has gently opened, who have 
glided as it were into the kingdom of God, have 
little idea of the terrible storms of spiritual 
distress — of the agonizing doubts — of tne per- 
fect despondency, to which minds of another 
order are exposed. 

Look at John Banyan walking about tbe 
village of Elstowo, and the streets of Bedford 
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with a "broken heart, and telling to poor Chris- 
tian people, aiid to good Mr. Gifford, Ilia pastor^ 
how the billows and the waves of despair went 
over him. But iny original and inward pollu- 
tion, that, that was iny plague and allliction ; 
that I saw at a dreadful rate, always putting 
forth itself within me ; that I had tlie guilt of, 
to amazement ; by reason of that, T was more 
loathsome in mine own eyt's than a toad, and I 
thought I was so in God’s eyes too. Sin and 
corruption, I said, would ns naturally bubble 
out of my heart as wat(‘r would bubble out 
of a fountain ; I thought now, that every one 
had a better heart than I had ; I could have 
changed heart with anybody ; I thought none 
hut the devil himself could equal mo for in- 
ward vdekedness and pollution of mind. I 
fell, therefore, at the sight of my own vileness, 
deeply into despair ; for 1 concluded that this 
condition that 1 was in, could not stand with a 
state of grace. ‘ Sure,’ thought I, ‘ I am for- 
saken of God ; sure I am given up to tlio devil, 
and to a reprobate mind;’ and tluis I con- 
tinued a long while, even for some years 
together.” 

A perfectly Wue history is this, and we doubt 
not tm*ough the souls of some of our readers 
have rolled thoughts just the echo of poor John 
Bunyan*e. Very beautiful is it for such to 
turn to our parable, and to read in it the assur- 
ance of God’s welcome. 

The parable really conveys sucli an assurance. 
Christ uttered it for the very end of convincing 
deeply sorrow-stricken penitents tliat there uas 
hope for them. It was a sermon ibr publicans 
and sinners. Arc other arguments wanting? ^ 
Christ’s incarnation, Christ’s death, Christ’s 
sending of the Comforter, are all proofs and 
pledges of God’s welcome. 

That God’s welcome to sinners is very cordial 
is plain from what we saw in our last, of the 
kiss and the ring, the robo and the banquet. 
And mark how music and dancing, the recog- 
nised oriental symbols of joy, are added to the 
feast. And turning to tlio words of Zephaiiiali, 
the prophet, we see how fully we may apply the I 
metaphor to Almighty love : “ Tlui Lord thy | 
God in the midst of thee is mighty ; he 
save, he will rejoice over thee with joy ; he will 
rest in his love, ho will joy over thee with sing- 
ing.” (Zeph. iii. 17.) The wliole liousc sparkled 
and rung with a benevolent gladness, and tho 
home servants sympathised viih the master; 
and here we should take in what is said in the 
former parables: “For there is joy in the pre- 
sence of tho angels of Gud over ojie sinner that 
repenteth.” The nnfallen and blessed sympa- 
thize in the pure love of God. Their minds are 
atrings in one great harp, tuned to the melodies 
of mercy. How God’s touch brings out the 


music of that harp I Angels are like the woman 
who rejoiced at finding the lost piece of silvep. 
They are like the shepherd when the stray 
sheep was brought home. They are the oppo- 
site c*f tlu‘ elder brother. They look on man as 
the younger offspring of their Father’s love, and 
follow him in his wanderings with concern and 
commiseration. With God they come forth to 
meet him, and with God they give him welcome. 
For they know tho soul’s value ; they appreciate 
tho magnitude and blessedness of the change 
involved in its repentance ; and they connect it 
with the history of the kingdom of Christ, and 
with the great commonwealth and family of 
the glorified, of which they form a part. 

But let us glance for a moment at the elder 
son, in comparison with the younger brother. 
“ He is one who has been kept by the law from 
^ ftences ; ho has been occupied, though in 
I a servih* spirit, in the works of that law. So, 

I 110 doiibl, had been many of the Pharisees. 

I Many of them hypocrites, hut also many of them 
; sincerely, though in much blindness of heart, 
i followiJig after righteousness — a righteousness 
indeed o? a low sort, in the strivings after which, 
which were mostly external, they did not attain 
to any deep self-acquaintance, any such know- 
' ledge of the plague of their own hearts as should 
render them mild and merciful to others — aiiy 
such insight into the breadth of that law* which 
they proiessed to keep, as should thoroughly 
abase them before God. Such may hare been 
some of the murmurers her© ; pcTBons not 
utterly to he rejected, nor the gotm in them to 
be utterly deni(,‘d ; but who had need rather to 
be shown what was faulty, deficient, narrow, and 
loveh'RS in their religion — to be invited to 
renounce their servile for a filial spirit, and to 
enter into the nobler liberties of that church 
and kingdom which Christ was establishing 
upon earth. And in this sense we must, then, 
understand the father’s invitation to the elder 
son to come in. Hitherto he had been labouring 
in the field. (The opposite of the prodigal, who 
had wasted liis substance in extravagant and 
riotous living, this one liad not wasted his ; lie 
had been wt»rking in the field, hut in a hard, 

gid, servile spirit.) His father now invites 
him to a festival. They whoso work for God 
had hitherto been tlio hard task-work of the 
law, are inritetl now to enter into the joy of 
the Lord — the freedom of the Spirit. This part 
of the parable will then he as much a preaching 
of the gospel of the kingdom to the legalist, as 
the earlier jiart of it had been to the gross 
sinner : as love to tlio one spoke there, so lore 
to the other here.* 

♦ Trench on the Parnblcs, p. 417. A work to 
we are much indebted. ' 
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This vidw of the parable ie infitructive and < that on Oalvary F What awful holiness aa 
affecting $ but while thus the contrast between : well. 

the two brothers is bt^ught out, we must People like the brother, unlike the &ther — 
remember the main point of this latter part is like the Pharisee, unlike God — are still plentiful 
the cdntrast between the elder brother and the enough. It is not our purpose to desmbe at 
father. large the characters of such, to distinguish and 

The father comes forth to meot the prodigal : divide them into minor dasses, to specif their 
the elder sou remains in the field. Ime father varieties, to denounce their spirit, to hold them 
commands the feast, throws his heart into the up to indignation and reproach ; but rather to 
joyous occasion, and will crown it with the ask of ourselves, and beg the reader to ask him* 
brightest signs of delight: the elder son, when self: “ Have we in us anything of the spirit of 
he draws nigh and hears music and dancing, the cider brother ? Are we deficient in a large- 
will not go in ; but calls' one of the servants, hearted sympathy with God’s freo gospel ? Are 
and coldly asks what these things meant, we apt, in our judgment of others, to go to the 
Immediately he is angry. The father comes extreme of severi^ rather than to lean on the 
out and entreats him. The other repels his side of mercy ? Ho we form the wofst ^inioii 
advance: *‘Lo,” he says, “these many years of people that we can, or the best? Ho w6 
do I serve thee, neither transgressed I at any look with coldness and suspicion upon persona 
time thy commandment, yet thou never gavest professing repentance, after a life of flagrant 
me a kid that I might make merry with my sin ? Ho we plume ourselves on our superi* 
friends.” ority, because we have not run to the same 

The father had said, “ this my son but excess of riot with some ? Are we over-cautioua 
the elder of his offspring says not, “ this tny and coldly hesitative about giving encourage* 
brother;” for, denying the brotherhood, and ment to religious enquirers ? Or, in the absence 
almost reproaching his sire with the fatherhood, of any positive offence of this kind, are we 
he only says “Mis tAy son.” The father has no simply apathetic about the welfare of men’s 
reproaches ; hut the brother makes a stinging souls — ironlike, icelike, towards their sins, their 
allusion to the “ harlots ” and the “ riotous sorrows, and their cares ? Have we no heart 
living.” The father has given robes and jeweli , for angel joys over conversion, no heart for 
but his first-born grudges even tlie fatted calf, apostolic toil to produce conversion ? The 
The father’s love comes out all the stronger for spirit of God’s welcome to sinners is a pattern 
the son’s coldness and reproachfulness — love to for our welcome, and it is the spirit of all 
melt this one’s selfish heart, as well as love to benevolent Christian activity and enterpriae. 
heal the other’s contrite one. “ Son, thou art It is interesting to compare the langua^ of the 
ever with me ; and all that I have is thine.” servants’ “ safe and sound,” witli the language 
He speaks not here of merit, but of privilege, of the father, “ This thy brother was dead and is 
The emphasis is not on the “ t/iou” but on the alive again, was lost and is found.” How super- 
“ me*” It speaks not of reward, but of gracious, ficial the one — how deep the other! The 
free, abounding bounty. It is not a promise, former looks at the body, the latter at the soul, 
but a reminiscence. The object is not to com- The first is a mere temporal conversion — ^the 
mend and praise, but to humble and subdue — last a thoroughly spiritu^ one. It is as if they 
to melt down. God’s welcome in contrast with had said : “ After all his wanderings and excesses, 
man’s rebuff, is brought out more strongly by he has not destroyed himself. He is come home 
the latter. Joy in heaven ; apathy, coldness, better than one would have imagined. His 
repose on eartn. health is uninjured. We thought he had 

There is an intimate connection between perished ere this ; but here he is, quite safe.” 
servile righteeusness and self-righteousness, and It is as if Ae had said : “ A wonderful spiritual 
between both and that rigidness of feeling which change has occurred. The case must not be 
excludes large and benevolent sympathies, judged of by outward signs. There has been a 
“ Scarcely for a righteous man will one die ; yet revolution in the soul. There has been a 
peradventu}^ for a good man some would even revival and a redemption there. He waa 
dare to die.” One has little love for mere just dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is 
and equitable people, who have no notion of found.” 

anything but rights — ^their own rights and We should rejoice in a sinner’s repentance; 
pthers* I It is on the good man, on his heart of we should share in God’s joy on aocount of it, 
l^dness and love, that one’s whole soul reposes, because it is a resurrection. It was a joyous 
The elder brother had righteousness without sight for Ezekiel to look on the vision of dry 
goodness. Gk)d has both : goodness and righte- bones, when the bi’eath of the Hord came on 
ousness, love and justice, piety and unimpeach- them, and the dead rose and stood on their feet, 
abio rectitude. What t^aemess of mercy like It was a joyous sight to see the widow’s son 

2x2 
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restored to consciousness and life ; to see him 
waking up from the mysterious slumber of 
mortafity, once more a sound and healthy, a 
useful and vigorous working man in a world 
needing workers, and mth a heart full of love 
to his mother in a home where such a love 
made a little heaven. It will be a joyous si^ht 
at the last day to see the glorious spring coming 
over the winter of the grave; to behold the 
great withered tree of man’s bodily existence 
putting forth richer verdure and bloom than do 
the gardens, and orchards, and parks in the 
beautiful month of May. It is better still to 
contemplate dead sinners made alive now, 
through the power of the Holy Sjiirit. Better 
than the reunion of bodies at the last day, will 
be the general assembly of renewed and glorified 
souls. - 

We should rejoice in a sinner’s repentance, 
because it is a rescue, a recovery. The soul has 
been lost, like the sheep that was imperilled, 
but is found, and is safely folded. It has been 
lost, like the piece of money, which had been 
useless ; but is found, and put into the purse 
and employed. The soul was on the edge of 
perdition ; it is now saved. It was lost to God, 
to truth, to holiness ; it was lost to man ; it 
was lost to itself. It is now put into its right 
p^e, and used for what it was first meant for. 
But the soul is not a thing ; it is a person. It 
is not used as an implement ; it works as an 
agent. Its new-found powers it devotes to God 
and Christ. Blessed finding! better than 
treasxire-finding, gold-finding, world-finding, the 
finding of Ai^ralian mines, the finding of 
Californian wealth, the finding of an American 
hemisphere. 

MADAME DE STAEL AND MADAME 
DE BROGLIE. 

FROM THE “CHRISTIAN SOUVF.NIR.” 

But one thing is needful ; and Mary hath chosen that 
good part, which shall not be taken away from her.” 
ifiAe^42. 

The character of Madame de Stael has always 
been one of deep and yet perplexing interest to 
me. The powers of her mind were of so veiy 
high an order, the affections of her heart so 
overflowing in genuine kindness and tenderness, 
that while one cannot cease to lament the vanity 
and the many inconsistencies of so highly gifted 
a being, it is impossible to think of her with 
severity. What might that woman have been,” 
one is led to say, “ nad she become a truly en- 
lightened, decide^ and consistent follower of the 
Lord Jesus Christ ?” To our astonishment we 
find the wish in some manner realised in the 
person of her daughter. It is of course impos- 
sible to speak of Madame de Broglie as being 
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what her mother wa^l, the woman of the highest 
intellect of her times; but there was a noble 
simplicity, a loftiness of mind, about the daughter, 
which seemed to raise her in some respects above 
ber mother. The elevated dignity of ner charac- 
ter was always sustained without effort and with- 
out affectation ; there was nothing exaggerated, 
nothing inflated ; and whence was this ? hecause 
[•her daily study was the Holy Bible; because 
the pattern constantly kept before her was that 
of Him who hath left us an example that we 
should follow his steps. 

At the time that I was full of enthusiastic 
admiration for her works, I first saw Madame 
de Stael. It was on one of the private nights 
of the exhibition of pictures at the British (El- 
lery. The rooms were filled with some of the 
most distinguished persons, ns to rank and talent, 
in the country. Among the former were the 
unhappy Princess of Widcs, then on the eve of 
her departure from England; and the wife of 
the chief eaptain of the day, who on that night 
appeared for the first time as Duchess of Wel- 
lington. My attention was fixed on Madame de 
Stael. I was struck at once with her counte- 
nance, her manner, her whole appearance : there 
was no beauty, no gracefulness, but the very op- 
posite. The style and the colours of her dress 
were, if I remember, glaring and ill-chosen ; but 
the fire of genius flashed from her large black 
eyes, and her every look, her every word, was 
alive and glowing with intellectual vigour. Her 
powers of conversation seemed inexhaustible, 
and her wit delightful from its brilliancy and 
freshness. The admiring group that attended 
her, not only surrounded her when seated, but 
moved on with her as she moved along, as if un- 
able to resist the attraction of that enchanted 
circle, and unwilling to lose a. word that fell 
from her lips. Immediately behind her, leaning 
on the arm of some one whom I did not notice, 
was a tall and graceful girl, in every way the 
contrast to Madame de Stael ; her countenance 
full of nobleness — calmness in her modest eves 
and on lier open brow — sweetness upon ner 
closed and silent lips : her figure at once youth- 
ful and dignified, and her dress and |iair with- 
out ornament of any kind. Her whole demeanour 
was still more distinguished by gentleness and 
humility ; this was Mademoiselle de Stael, the 
distinguished daughter of that distinguished 
mother. 

Shortly after I visited the neighbourhood of 
Coppet ; but Madame de Stael was no longer its 
attractive inmate. Her funeral was just over, 
and the tribute to her uprightness of character, 
as well os to her matchless powers of mind, was 
as universal as it was spontaneous throughout 
that part of Switzerland. Ah, how touching 
was the contrast from the brilliant evening when 
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I bad seen that extraordinary woman surrounded 
by the highest and the loveliest of the nobility 
of England, then at its height of earthly glory, 
and the silent tomb where her cold ana sense- 
less remains were now laid in darkness and 
corruption ! What was the thought ? what the 
inquiry then of those who loved her best ? The 
immoml spirit, where was that? Had she, 
like one who was among the most gifted of men 
— had she also learnt to count all things but 
loss for the excellency of Christ Jesus? Her 
daughter has said that in the latter part of her 
life especially, she was in the practice of reading 
the Bible, and that she had sometimes found her 
engaged in prayer in her room. 

M^me de Stael was undeniably a woman of 
genius ; and she was one of those few remarkable 
individuals whoso after-life more than fulfils the 
promise of precocious childhood. We see her, 
when only eleven years of age, seated on her 
little wooden stool, on which she was obliged to 
sit very upright, by the side of her father’s arm- 
chair, even then an object of attention and 
interest to many of the most eminent literary 
men of the day. We are told of the Abbe 
Eaynal taking both her little hands in his, and 
conversing with her as if she had been live-aiid- 
twentv. At dinner she sat with attention, and 
though she uttered not a word, she almost 
seemed to speak in her turn, all her flexible 
features displaying so much expression, her eyes 
following the looks and motions of those who 
spoke, and seeming to seizo their ideas before 
she heard them. How finely has it been said of 
her in after-life, in the full and matured season 
of her intellectual vigour, that “ because she felt 
with enthusiasm she penetrated with sagacity, 
because her heart beat high with zeal her imagi- 
nation glowed with fervour. No one was less 
fickle in her friendships ; fuU of enthusiasm, she 
was yet constant ; prone to vehement feelings, 
she was without violence, either of temper or 
disposition ! All was noble and generous to her 
very faults. Nothing mean or paltry belonged 
to her understanding or her heart. But the 
redomiuant feeling of her soul was filial love ; 
er father had ever been her most confidential 
and attached friend, from whom she had no 
thought or feeling of her heart concealed, and 
devotion to him through life, and tender venera- 
tion for his memory, seemed to occupy her whole 
mind when she lost him ; and she in her turn 
was ohenshed with the same ardent aflection 
by her own children !’* Such was Madame de 
Stael! 

We turn to a far lovelier subject when we 
speak of Madame do Broglie. Yes, w^hile we 
turn away dazzled by the brilliancy of the one 
character, the heart loves to rest its gaze upon 
the pure and gentle lustre of the other, we 


bring forward the character, the conduct, the 
whole course of this modest and Christian 
woman — her plain-spoken godly decision, her 
lowlineBS of mind, the admirable consistency of 
her walk, the powerful influence of her example 
in the very highest circles both of rank and 
literature ; and we entreat the gentlewomen of 
our land to consider, and to weigh the value of 
such a character. 

The death of her mother seems to have 
deepened the character of her piety, thoui 
from her earliest childhood we are told that Ae 
never remembered the time when she did not 
love God. “ One of the earliest recollections I 
have,” she said, “ was that of repeating on my 
knees, at my mother’s side, the Lord’s prayer.” 
She was placed by Madame de Stael, at a very 
early period, under the late excellent M. Cel- 
lerier of Genova, who came to Coppet several 
times a week to instruct her and her brother in 
the Holy Bible : “ and from my earliest years,” 
she continues, “ I took delight in reading the 
Scriptures, and committing myself to my Sa- 
viour.’* Much of the daughter’s superiority 
may be attributed to the admirable system of 
the mother, and the wise and enlightened views 
which she took in those days of false systems of 
education ; the way in which she inculcated im- 
plicit obedience from the child to the parent ; 
her utter abhorrence of every kind of artifice 
and afiectation, and the good plain sense which 
she showed in all her management of her chil- 
dren. “ She raised them,” says Madame Necker 
de Saussure, “ to the level of her own mind, and 
liersell* to the level of their simplicity.** She 
seems to have united in her system the most 
perfect confidence with the most dignified re- 
serve. “ Never was a mother more open,** said 
Madame de Broglie, “and, at the same time, 
more authoritative.” 

From the time of the marriage of Mademoi- 
selle do Stael to the Due de Broglie, she might 
be considered as the head of a little company of 
evangelical Christians at Paris ; and her influ- 
ence was very ^at in the sphere where she was 
then placed, being not only intimately acquainted 
with the king and queen, but the wife of the 
prime-minister of the kingdom. Wherever she 
w^as, however, she never forgot “ whose she was, 
and whom she served.’* She spoke out, but with 
admirable sweetness and discretion, on all occa- 
sions ; and in a sphere where it is perhaps most 
difficult to serve God openly, and to follow 
Christ faithfully, she walked humbly with her 
God ; like our own Lady Howe, not only up- 
holding, but adorning the doctrine of God our 
Saviour at all times and in all things. 

She vras consulted constantly by the wise and 
the good in their efforts to circulate the holy 
Scriptures, and to send the missionaries of the 
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tnitli to foreign lands. And so &r as the inHu- 
enoe of a modest, retiring woman could be ex- 
erted in public life, her influence was felt. I 
well remember at a meeting of the Bible Society 

in the town of W , a few years since, when 

it was announced that the report of the Paris 
Bible Society had been written by the wife of 
the prim^mimster of France, supplying the 
name, which had been forgotten, of the pious 
daughter of Madame de Stael. 

In her own family it was the daily custom of 
this excellent woman to assemble her children 
and servants, and to read the Scriptures and 
pray with them. She was indeed a woman of 
much prayer. After the attempt which had 
been miade upon Louis Philippe’s life byPieschi, 
her first words to a friend who called upon her 
were — “ Oh ! there must have been much pray- 
ing on the part of some of God’s people, or it 
would have been far worse with us than it was.” 
On that occasion, a musket-ball passed through 
the front part of her husband’s coat, and cutting 
slightly the skin on the collar-bone, passed along 
to the upper part of the sleeve on the other side, 
and there lodged, having spent its force. 

And this woman, in the mysterious providence 
of Him who doeth all things well, was cut off“ in 
the prime of her life and in the midst of her 
usefulness. Let those Mho unite in lamenting 
her loss unite also in praying that God may 
raise up others in similar spheres of use- 
fulness to supply her place, to imitate her ex- 
ample, and to exert around them a like influence. | 
These are the women best fitted to form tl 
character of a nation, by forming, as Christian 
mothers, the character of her statesmen, and of 
the heads of her various orders of society, in 
tlieir childhood. It has been said by a dis- 
tinguished statesman of our own country, and 
the testimony is peculiarly valuable us coming 
from such an individual to a Moman of such 
decided godliness, “that if to («lebrate the 
(?a])acity of women, as well as to prove how 
gi'acefully the rarest mfts of the understanding 
may be combined with the kindliest dispositions 
of the heart, the moralist will naturally point 
towards the illustrious mother; lie will also 
name the admirable daughter, if he M^ould pre- 
sent to the love and respect of mankind the 
purest example of every female virtue, and of all 
the accomplishments that can adorn the softer 
sex.*’ But the maiziapring of all that was pure 
and lovely and of good report in this distin- 
uished lady, was humility ; and tlie secret of 
er humility has been thus admirably portrayed : 

“ She was truly humble, for her thoughts were 
habitually fixed, not upon those gifts and graces 
which she possessed m the sight of men, but 
those which she wantjed in the sight of 
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Tkb following reasons for desiring to die were 
written by Mrs. Jane BatoUife, an eminent 
Qhristian lady, mIio died at Chester more than 
Wo hundred and eighty years ago. 

I desire to die, because I want, while I live 
here, the glorious presence of God, which I love 
and long tor, and that sweet feUowship of the 
angels and saints who would be glad of me, as I 
am of them, and would entertain me wdth un- 
wearied delight. 

I desire to die, because, while I live, I shall 
want tlie perfection of iny nature, and be as a 
banished person from my father’s house. 

I desire to die, because I would not live to offend 
so good a God, nor to grieve his Holy S^iirit ; 
for his loving-kindness is better than life itself, 

I desire to die, because this world is infected 
with the plague of sin, and some have this 
plague sore running upon them, and I myself 
am tainted with the same disease, so as wdiile I 
live here, I can be in no place, nor in any com- 
pany, but J am still in danger of being infected, 
or infecting others ; and if tliis world doth hate 
me because I endeavour to follow goodness, how 
M'ill it rejoice if my foot do but slip ? 

I desire to die, because of the devil’s malig- 
nant and incessant assaults. 1 can stand no- 
where before the Lord on earth, but one devil 
or other is at my riglit hand, and I must of 
necessity enter into conflict with them, and 
their temptations, and be buffeted and goi*ed by 
them, wdiicli is a thousand-fold worse than death. 

I desire to die, because by death I shall rest 
from the hard laWur.s of this life. 

I desire to die, because nothing in this world 
can give me solid and durable contentment. 

I fear not death, because it is but the separa- 
tion of the body from the soul. 

1 fear not death, because deutli is such an 
enemy as lias been often vanquished, and be- 
cause I am armed for it, and the weapons of my 
warfare are mighty through God, and I am 
assured of victory. 

I do not feur (leath for the pain of it, for I am 
persuaded I have endured as great pains in Ufo 
as 1 shall find in death, and death will cure me of 
all sorts of pains ; and because Christ died a 
terrible and accursed death, that any kind of 
death might be blessed to me ; and that God, 
who has greatly loved me in life, will not neglect 
me in death ; hut his Spirit will succour ^d 
strengthen me all the time of the combat. 

I do not fear death for any loss, for I sball 
but lose my body by it, and that is Wt a prison 
to my soul, an old rotten house or ragged gar- 
ment ; nay, 1 shall not lose that neither, fbr I 
shall have it restored again at my Saviour's 
seoond coming, made ranch better than it now Is. 
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THE ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 

THE BEAU. 

The bear of Scripture is the Syrian bear of 
naturalists. It is somewhat like the common 
browm bear of Europe, from which it may be dis- 
tiuguisbed by its smaller body, more lengthened 
be^, and its yellowish-brown or yellowish- 
white fur, occasionally clouded with darker. Its 
habits are those of the bear tribe generally. It 
leads a solitary life in tlic depths of gloomy 
forests, or the caverns of wooded mountain- 
ranges in summer, and frequents the open country 
after its winter-sleep. It lodges in caves, and 
artfully conceals the entnince — at least some 
respectable writers say so— by drawing branches 
over it; occasionally it lives in the hollow 
trunks of old trees. The food of the Syrian 
bear is animal and vegetable, chiedy the latter. 
Fruits of various kinds are devoured by it with 
great relish. It pays frequent visits overnight 
to the orchards in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Lebanon ; and the fields of a kind of chick-pea, 
of which it is particularly fond, as well as other 
crops cultivated near the snowy regiop of Le- 
banon, attest its destructive ravages* Except 
w'hen irritated or pressed by hunger, it never 
attacks man ; but if compelled to defend itself, 
it displays great courage, enormous strength, 
and agility quite surprising in a creature so mas- 
sive and ungainly. 

The b(;ar has ever been regarded as a for- 
midable eiicmy. This comes out in the earliest 
notice of the animal on record — the story of 
David’s rescue from a lion and a bear ; where 
he ascribes his deliverance “ from the paw of 
the bear” to tlie divine protection. (1 Sam, 
xvii. 34, etc.) Shepherds in the east have still 
occasionally to encounter this much dreaded foe ; 
and it is in relation to these and siinilur contests 
that the Saviour draws our attention to him- 
self, as the good Shepherd, who lays down his 
life for the sheep. (John x.) The bear appears 
somewhat later, in the narrative of the judg- 
ment at Bethel (2 Kings ii. 23, 24), w’bere two 
bears destroy forty-two youths, who “mocked 
the prophet of the true God, calling on him to 
go up after Ebjah, that they miglit be w ell rid 
of them both.”* Still later, Amos speaks of the 
bear — and it may be that his experience as a 
herdsman of Tekoah enabled him to speak from 
personal observation — as scarcely less dreadful 
than the lion (chap. v. 19). And that this 
beast of prey is still the terrible enemy these 
references would lead one to su])pose, may be 
gathered from the work of a recent traveller. 
“The young mcn,” of the Nestorian village of 
55aweetha, says Mr. Layard, in his ‘Popular 

Chalmers. 
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Account of the Discoveries at Nineveh,* “ were 
(loquent on the subject of the chase, and related 
their exploits with the wild animals of the 
mountains. A cousin of the chief, a handsome 
youth, very gaily dressed, had shot a bear a few 
days before, after a hazardous encounter. He 
brought me the skin, which measured seven feet 
'n length. The two OTeat subjects of complaint 
[ found to be the Kurds and the beai’s, both 
equally mischievous ; the latter carrying off the 
fruit, both when on the trees and when laid 
out to dry ; and the former the ])rovi8ions stored 
for the winter. In some villages in Berwari, the 
inhabitants pretended to bo in so much dread of 
the boars, that they would not venture out alone 
after dark.” 

The male is dangerous enough ; but not to he 
compared with the female, especially when 
W’atching over her cubs. If deprived of them, 
her fury know’s no bounds ; sho attacks her 
opponent with extraordinary rage, and gives up 
the contest only with her life. The sacred 
w'ritors employ this characteristic with great 
effect. Tims Hushai, the counsellor of Absalom, 
compares the anger of David and his followers 
to the ftiry of “ a bear robbed of her whelps in 
the field ” (2 Sam. xvii. 8) ; Solomon declares 
that it w’ere better that a bear deprived of her 
cubs should meet a man, rather than “ a fool in 
his folly ” (Prov. xvii. 12) ; while the prophet 
Hosea, in describing the judgments that w'cre 
hanging over the Jews, enjploys the same figure j 
“ I will meet them as a bear that is bereaved of 
her whelps, and will rend the caul of their 
heart, and there will I devour them like a lion: 
the wild beast shall tear them.” (Chap. xiii. 8.) 

The love of symbolism so marked in the Chal- 
deans, is to be observed in the writings of 
Daniel, whose images, especially when animal 
forms are employed, are distinguished, like the 
sculptures of Nineveh, by what Hengstenherg 
would call a taste for the gigantic. The second 
of the four “ great beasts,” in one of the visions 
of this prophet, which resembled a bcai*, raised 
itself on one side, and having three ribs in its 
mouth, and to which the command w^as given, 
“Arise, devour much flesh” (chap. vii. 6), repre- 
sented the Medo-Persian empire, which was dis- 
tinguished from its rise to its fall by savage 
cruelty and a thirst for blood. 

The bear has long haunted Palestine, In the 
earlier times, it would appear to have roamed 
large over the whole country, as the brown 
species once did in our own land. Gradually, 
however, these animals decreased in number, 
and retired to the northern and eastern borders ; 
although, as we learn from Hamilton Smith, 
they were still numerous and of considerable 
ferocity in the time of the first crusade. The 
old chronicler, Matthew Paris, hnp preserved the 
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following in- 
cident in his 
“ England.” 
As Godfrey 
of Bouillon 
was riding for 
recreation in 
a forest, dur- 
ing the siege 
of Antioch, ho 
saw a poor 
stranger, who 
was heavily 
loaded with 
a bundle of 
wood, flying 
from an en- 
raged bear. 
Godfrey im- 
mediately 
hastened to 
the rescue ; 
and the bear, 
turning upon 
his new adver- 
sary, wounded 
his horse, amd 
compelled 
him to iighi 
on foot. Af- 
ter a severe 
struggle, lie 
plunged his 
sword up to 
the hilt in his 
savage foe, 
and killed 
him. This was 
about the 
twelfth cen- 


another spe- 
cies of bear, 
on the borders 
of Palestine. 
It may be so. 
But as far as 
the latest in- 
formation en- 
ables us to 
go with cer- 
tainty, we 
tliink that the 
specimen to 
which he re- 
fers is but a 
variety of the 
S^rrian spe- 
cies. 

The bear is 
a rugged and 
powenul ad- 
versary ; so 
are the ene- 
mies with 
whom the 
Christian has 
to contend ; 
and in the 
outset of his 
pilgrimage, as 
if on tnal, he 
will be called 
to‘ numerous 
conflicts : he 
is just emerg- 
ing from the 
world, and the 
world will 
not let him 


Syrian bear, 
after this time, was so seldom noticed by travel- 
lers, that it was thought to have been extirjiaied 
from the country. But two German travellers, 
lleniprick and Ehrenbcrg, showed that this 
was not the case, as they killed a female near 
the village of Bischerre, in Syria. The specimen 
was about four feet two inches long. The den 
was formed by ^eat masses of the whitish lime- 
stone rock, which is so plentiful in the neigh- 
bourhood. This species has also been found 
throughout the mountain ranges of Asia Minor, 
the Caucasian group, and various districts of 
western Asia. The male of the pair now in the 
gardens of the Zoological Society, London, was 
brought from the banks of the Euphrates. 

It may be as well, for the completeness of this 
paper, to observe that Dr. Kitto, in his Biblical 
Cyclopaidia, hints that there possibly exists 


will dso en- 
deavour to retain him ivith a murderous gripe, 
temptations will beset him, and his own passions 
will league against him ; but supported by God 
he will overcome all. 


THE SABBATH KEEPER REWARDED. 

AS IITCIDENT I'KOM BEAL UFE. 

“ I HAVE just taken a business in this neigh- 
bourhood, sir,” said a young man who brought 
me a letter of introauction from his pastor, 
“ and I have come to ask your advice upon a 
matter of considerable important.” 

“ I shall be most happy to aid you as far as 
I can,” was my reply. 

“ 1 have been somewhat deceived in this 
raatU’r,” ho said. “ 1 believe the amount of 
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buBineBS tlmb has been done is correctly stated ; 
but 1 was not aware, until 1 had signed the 
agreement, that a large portion of it has been 
transacted on the morning of the Lord’s day. 
My capital is small, and I cannot afford to lose 
any part of it; but I fear that many of the 
customers will be offended, and leave the shop, 
if I do not follow the practice of my predecessor.” 

“EoUow out,” I replied, “the dictates of 
your conscience. Obey, most strictly, the 
Divine command, and put your trust in God. 
You may possibly sustain some loss at first, 
but depend upon it you will enjoy the Divine 
blessing, with the satisfaction of knowing you 
have done the thing that is riglit.” 

A lengthened conversation followed. I per- 
ceived that the struggle was severe between his 
fears of temporal losses and his desire to “ re- 
member the sabbath day, to keep it holy.” At 
length he said, “ If I were a single man, I should 
not liesitate a moment : but 1 have a mfc and 
child dependent upon me, and I cannot bear the 
thought of involving them in difficulties.” 

“But,” I inquired, “what does your wife 
say upon the matter ‘f Of course you have con- 
sultc'd her before you sought my counsel.” 

“ Oh sij‘,” he answered very emphatically, 
“ she tells me by all means to keep to the Bible.” 

“ Then do so,” I replied. 

“ I will, sir,” he said, after some thoughtful 
hesitation. 

We bowed the knee together. I prayed that 
God would give him holy courage to carry out 
the resolution ho had formed, as also comfort 
him under any difficulties lie might bo called to 
sustaiu. Nor did I forget most sincerely to 
entreat for him the blessing of the Lord that 
maketh rich and addeth no sorrow with it. 

“ Thank you, sir,” he said most fervently, as I 
grasped him by the hand and bade him farewell. 

I watched the movements of my young friend 
with much interest. He took possession of the 
premises on Monday morning. I had advised 
him to put up a notice to the etfccl, “No busi- 
ness transacted on Sundays.” This, however, 
he did not do, and I feared his heart might fail 
Jiim. But on the very first Lord’s day the 
shop was closed. He thought it better to re- 
maiu at home that morning to answer inquiries ; 
and to all who came — and they were not a few 
— he civilly stated bis intention to observe the 
sabbath ; whilst he expressed his hope that they 
would not be offended at his acting os his con- 
science dictated. The returns of the following 
week exhibited a considerable decrease, and the 
next were still worse. At times his courage 
almost gave way ; but he sought Divine aid and 
was enabled to persevere. 

About the fourth or fifth week a young man 
in livery came to effect a purchase for his 


master, who was one of the best customers he 
had. He was just preparing to go to the house 
of Gt>d, and said with much trembling, yet 
very decidedly, “ I do not sell anything on the 
sabbath.” The servant simply replied, “ Oh, very 
well, then I must go somewnere else.” But the 
next day ho came and asked for his master’s bill. 
With a heavy heart, the conscientious tradesman 
took it to the gentleman, and as he presented it, 
said, “ I hope, sir, you are not offended.” 

“ You refused to let me have what I sent for 
yesterday,” was the reply. 

“ It was Sunday, sir,’’ he answered ; “ and my 
Bible tells me, six daysshalt thou labour, and do 
all thy work ; but tho seventh day is the sabbath 
of the Lord thy God ; in it thou shalt not do 
any w'ork.” 

“ I care nothing about your Bible,” replied tho 
evidently offended gentleman. “ I look upon all 
you saints as a set of hypocrites, and if I cannot 
be served by you with what I want on the Sun- 
day, I will lake care not to trouble you on tho 
Monday. There’s the amount of your bill, and 
I have done with you and all such fanatics.” 

The young man bore these insults with Chris- 
tian meekness, and on leaving the house came 
direct to my dwelling. 

“ Matters are getting worse and worse,” he 
said : “ but this is the most serious loss I have 
yet sustained. If this goes on much longer, I 
fear I must give it up altogether.” 

“ Wliat,” I inquired, “ give up obedience to 
God’s commands ?” 

“ Oh no, sir,” he answered, very emphatically, 
“ not that ; but I fear I must give up the business, 
or I shall be ruined.” 

“Nay, nay, my dear friend,” I replied, “I 
cannot believe that ; I know you have nad some 
new customers to replace those you have lost, 
and I cannot but believe that after your faith 
and patience have been tried, God will fulfil his 
promise, to honour those who honour him.” 

Matters began to improve ; and a few weeks 
after tlie circumstances above mentioned, the 
livery servant again entered the shop, with a 
large order from his master. The young man 
took the articles to the house himself. He was 
introduced to the gentleman, and thanked him 
most warmly for the return of his custom. 

“ Well,” said he, smiling, “ I behaved some- 
what rudely to you at our last interview, for 
which I am sorry ; but I am glad you bore it 
patiently. I have known several of your class, 
or those who pretended to belong to it, who 
were mere canting hypocrites, and I unjustiy 
suspected you to be of that number. I see 
that I am mistaken. I know, and perhims care, 
very little about religion myself^ but I have 
jdways a very high respect for consistency wher- 
ever it is mamifested. I have had my eye upon 
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rail, and I perceive you principle. 

Xou will continue to aorve me ft® before ; and ** 
^-giving him his hand— “ 1 wish you much pro- 
sperity.” 

“Sir,** B^id the comforted tradesman, “I 
thank you. It appeared hard to see my business 
declining} but I could not disobey the commands 
of Gud. He has beep a good master to me, and 
I only wish that you and every body else 
did but know experimentally the value and 
blessedntiss of salvation tlirough Christ Jesua,” 

“ There, there,” replied the gentleman, “ 1 did 
not send for you to preach to me. You are a 
well-meaning young umn, and perhaps you are 
right after all. But ” —and he paused a moment 
—..“good morning.” 

My young friend came to tell me these tidings 
with a joyful heart. “ You w ere right, sir,” said 
he, “ and I believe I shall succeed. 1 have never 
had a doubt as to wuat was my duty, but 1 
have been sorely tem[jted to effect some kind of 
a compromise. I am glad and devoutly thankful 
I have not yielded, and I hope I may be able at 
all times to say with the apostle Paul, ‘And 
herein do I exercise myself, to have always a 
conscience void of offence toward God and to- 
ward men.’ ” 

Time rolled on, and the business of the con- 
scientious sabbath -keeper greatly increased. 
He had a large degree of prosperity. He be- 
came greatly respected in the neighbourhood, 
and made himself very useful in the cause of 
God. Kiches did not rob him of his humility, 
nor clog him in his dovoteduess. He was 
liberal both ^vith his money and his activities. 
He had his trials, especially in the loss of chil- 
dren; but he had no reverses in trade. He 
always called the sabbath a delight, and the 
holy of the Lord, honourable. Many years 
have passed since ho retired from business, to 
reside usefully in the country. His successor 
in the shop, although not a decidedly pious 
character, imitated his example as a keeper of the 
sabbath, and the premises have never since been 
opened on the weekly day of rest. 


SHALL THE BBITISH MUSEUM BE 
OPENED ON SUNDAY?* 

Suppos]$ that your lordship’s f views were met, 
the museums open, twenty thousand visitors 
entering them eiwjh Sunday, and one attendant 
employed for every five hundred visitors; this 
would be forty. That number may be either 

• From tbs Bev. Mr. Arthur's abie pamphlet, The 
Pliople’s liay,” 

t The pamphlet m an appeal fo l-ord Stanley, in oon- 
Mi^uenoe of hi« adyoesiing thp epeplag of the Muaemn, 
eU^, en the day of rest. 


more or less than would be actually required ; 
hut such is your lordship’s supposition, and the 
case would be little altered by doubling or 
diminisliing the number. Then, the first eifoct 
of your lordship’s measure would be, that forty 
Englisiimon would find the Lord’s day, instead 
of a day of rest, a working day. Hitherto they 
have considered it a birthright given to them by 
the good-will of heaven and the whole tenor of 
British law, for the physical benefits of rest, and 
the spiritual benefits oV worship. Xt is projiable 
that by many of them it has boon used for its 
holiest ends ; to all it has been a periodical call 
to remember their highest destinies, and to train 
their families in good w'ays ; but now it becomes 
a call to sell, for bread, at once their civil birth- 
right and their conscientious scruples. Thus, to 
forty men the day is clionged, from a rest and a 
moral aid, to a tyranny and a demoralization. 

When your lordship has darkened the light of 
the sabbath in forty English homes, only the 
first blow is struck. Your twenty thousand 
Sunday visitors must, as Mr. Goulburn truly 
said, come, for the most part, from some 
distance. To bring them to the spot, many poor 
servants of van-owmers wt)uld then find the 
Lord’s day a working day, and, instead of a call 
tow'ard heaven, a call to barter away home, 
repose, and religion. Many omnibus men, to 
whom some miserable shred of a Sunday inom- 
ing, for a longer sleep and a leisurely breakfast, 
hod remained as a slender token that God had 
some care for a poor man, would find even tliat 
gone. Probably your lordship has never heard 
an omnibus man say, with a jerk of his reins, 
“ Us ! — no one believes as w^e have got any souls. 
They give us one Sunday in five, and it is not 
enough to make up sleep, w orked like we are. 
Gentlemen can afford to have souls.” 

Then, as the crowd teems in and out, a con- 
fectioner eyes them. He never sold on Sunday ; 
but what a chance I His wife asks if they are 
going to sacrifice the only day of peace they 
have ; and his daughters cry at the thought of 
being behind the counter all Sunday ; but the 
bait is too attractive. A rival tradesman rises 
from his fire on Sunday afternoon, stands at the 
window, and, after a long look, exclaims, “ This’ 
will cut us up. If he fioes all this business on 
Sundays, he can afford to undersell us in the 
week. It is too b^ but we must open in self- 
defence.” The visitors are ofteu caught in the 
rain, and the sellers of ojd umbreiias consequently 
find good call.” A greedy draper takes the 
hint ; parols for heat, umbrellas for wet, gloves, 
and the like, soon begin to be looked for. Many 
women find they can as ^ell do a little shopping 
when they come to see the sights* Some Bnop- 
keepers go into a rage, but still open in self- 
defence; some gladly ply the opportunity ; and 
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00016 TOW tHof will be ruined rather than open. 
So it proceeds till, when a shopman goes mto 
New Oiford-street or St. Martin’ s-lane to look 
for a situation, he finds that two out of throe 
shops require Sunday work. Doubtless, your 
lordship never saw a country youth bravely 
striving to get through his tale, then breaking 
into t^rs a« he related how he found that in 
shop after shop, he was asked to work on the 
saboath } whereas in ** his town” that was 
looked on as a heathen bondage. This, thank 
God, is not yet the case in the higher shops; 
but here, just as elsewhere, the lower a man 
sinks, the less is he ablo to protect himself. 
Many a shopman in this free city of ours already 
does ** seven days* work for six days’ wages.” 

While this is proceeding, the call is made to 
open exhibitions, which are private property. 
Why not the Turkish Exhibition. Models 
are os good as pictures. Why not Wyld’s 
Great Globe ? Geography is better than 
amusement. Why not Madame Tussaud’s P 
Why not Astley’s r Why not a dozen others ? 
Your lordship is consistent. Because Kew is 
open, you would open the museums. Because 
many gentlemen work their servants without 
remorse, you would work officials. A fortiori^ 
because museums are opened, smaller exhibitions 
should be opened. Because the nation works its 
servants, private exhibitors should work theirs. 
Each new exhibition thrown open robs of their 
rest and religion a number of attendants, and 
each carries a retinue of shops in its train. Then 
comes this demand ; men who have been work- 
ing all Sunday need recreation, and therefore the 
theatres must be opened. On what score could 
your lordship resist it ? Men are not to keep 
their religious scruples, but to sell them ; not to 
keep the sabbath, but to show and see shows. 
After such a Sunday, they are fit for nothing but 
the play and the dancing-room, and these they 
must have. These once opened, surely the Post- 
Office is as good as the playhouse, business as 
sacred os comedy. The letters then come in on 
Sunday. A number of houses in the city adver- 
tise in the “Times,” that orders from the 
country are executed any day in the week. 
Other houses find their “ accounts ” leaving them, 
b^use they keep orders over the Sunday. Then 
comes the struggle, whether the warohousomen 
of London will retain the blessing which God 
gave to their fathers, and their &her 8 left to 
them ; or lay down their sabbath at your lord^ 
ship's feet, and be hereafter seven days* drudges 
for six days’ pay ; ay, for less than their old six 
days' pay. 

^ this time the sacredness of the day is 
destroyed. Your lordship has obsen’^ed enough 
to know how soon the constant sight of Sunday 
work and Sunday amusements weakens the 
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sense of the day's eacredneas with Englishmen on 
the continent. Those who never lost that feeling 
among signs of rest and religion, lose it totally 
among signs of work and pby, and become as 
ready for either work or play as if they had 
never been in England. Would not the same 
influences at home produce the same results? 
Would not jewellers, and all other tradesmen, 
here as elsewhere, would not bankers and 
merchants, would not manufacturers and 
mers, feel they had as good a right to work 
their men, as your lordship feels you have to 
work servants and government officials ? Would 
not workshops and factories be kept going upon 
Sundays as in other countries ? And thus that 
hallowed shade, under which the English work- 
ing man now rests his day, none daring to make 
him afraid, being hewn from above his head, he 
would be driven to a ceaseless round of drudgery ; 
and the people’s da.t would be a bitter day, 
when men worked, remembering that their 
fathers rested, and then would go at night to 
casinos, plays, and drink, to drown the sense of 
degradation ! 


HOLY WELLS OE TKELAND. 

CONCLUDING PAPEB — LOUGH DEAEG. 

We have already directed the reader’s attention 
to the holy wells of Ireland generally, and have 
also described several of those which have been 
the most frequented by the votaries of Bomish 
superstition. But we now devote a concluding 
paper to “ St. Patrick’s Purgatory,” which, situ- 
ated on an island of Lough Dearg — a lake lying 
in tlie southern part of the county of Donegal — 
has long claimed preemineuee over every other 
place of penance and pilgrimage in Ireland. 

The earliest notice of Lough Dearg and its 
sacred waters, which is furnished us in the 
religious history of Ireland, dates so far back as 
the twelfth century. At that time thick dark- 
ness reigned over the land. The purity of doc- 
trine and morals, and the sanctified learning, 
which bad made Ireland the light of western 
Europe, “whither,” as Lord Coke expresses it, 
“ the Anglo-Saxon youth did resort as to a faire” 
— these had been submerged beneath the flood 
of Danish invasion, and the final triumph of 
Home, by means of the conquest of Heuiy u, 
over the independence of the early Irish church. 
The Pope himself gave his sanction to the “ pur- 
gatory” in Lou^ Dearg, through which a 
covetous priesthood had professed to have dis- 
covered the passage into the unseen world ; and 
thus its reputation was at oneo established.* 

• Pop® Bsaedict xiv presohad a senaon ia favour'of 
liough Dearg pilgrimages. Wfihia the last twenty-five 
jeors, a Boman Catholic bufiiop held astatioa oa the islaad 
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After the Beformation, attempts more or less 
successful \^'ere made to supj^ss this *^fond 
thing ” by the force of law. But the popular 
faith clung with pertinacity to scenes with which 
had long been associated such sanctifying power. 
Within the present century Lough Dearg has 
resumed its supremacy over the masses ; and, 
while the circulation of the Scriptures, and the 
progress of evangelism, have lessened the number 
who go on pilgrimages, they have not yet des- 
troyed the charm attached to St. Patrick’s Pur- 
gatory. Within the last year, a Dublin news- 
paper, the “ Telegraph,” has declared that there 
IS no place on earth whither a iiiau can repair 
with greater certainty of receiving benefit to his 
soul. It is thus that the blood of Jesus Christ 
is set at nought by those who, in prescribing for 
the remedy of spiritual maladies, prove them- 
selves “ physicians of no value.” 

Lough Dearg is a slieet of water nearly six 
miles in length and four in breadth, surrounded 
on every side by barren hills. It contains 
several rocky islands : on the largest, which is 
called by some St. Aveog’s, by others, ISt. 
Pinan, once stood a convent of enuons regular, 
of the order of St. Augustin, a fine chapel, 
and convenient houses for the inouks; and 
the remains of some of these buildings are still 
visible. Here the passage to purgatory is said 
to have been first discovered; but it was so 
near the shore that the people had too easy 
access to it ; and aTiother island was selected as 
the scene of pilgrimage, that the monks might 
liave the profit of a ferry-boat for taking the 
pilgrims over the lake, and an opportunity of 
working further upon the imaginatiou of the 
people, and making them believe that they were 
really going into another world.* This island 
is small. It is covered with several modem 
buildings, each one dedicated to some saint. 
In the vicinity of the^ arc a number of circular 
stone walls, from one to two feet in height, 
enclosing broken stone or wooden crosses, which 
are called saints’ beds ; and around these the 
penitents pass tmon their bare knees, repeating 
a certain form of prayer in each.t 

“They then visit the chapels, where they 
remain night and day, performing certain ceremo- 
nies and saying a prescribed number of prayers, 
which are in proportion to the amount or degree 
of crimes committed. The pilgrim, while en- 

wliick ia the scene of resort. On this island were some- 
times oollected more than thousand persons, while 
otLera stood on the shore waiting to bo ferried over. 

* Hardy. 

f These circles are commonly called the Seven Saints* 
P^nitcu^ Bods, because it is believed that St. Coluinba, 
Bt. Patrick, and five other holy persons, lay several nights 
upon these beds, by way of penance for their own sins 
and the sins of the ^xioplo. 


gaged in these rites, which generally occupy 
several days, is allowed to partake of at most 
one meal of bread and water in twenty-four 
hours; and while in the prison, in which the 
individual continues a day and a night, pilous 
to quitting the island, food of every description 
is prohibited. . . . They hear mass several times 
a day, and have a sermon occasionally preached 
to them in Irish, about one o’clock in toe after- 
noon. They are obliged to confess before they 
begin their * stations,’ and some do it muen 
oftener, paying sixpence for every confession. 
In their circuits they must walk with a cross- 
8taft‘ in their hands ; and their crossings, bow- 
ings, and kissings of stones, arc almost innume- 
rable. If any one cannot conveniently perform 
this penance himself, when he comes to the 
place, he may obtain licence from the fiiar to do 
it for him. It is also usual for some that never 
saw Lough Dearg to get it done by proxy; 
which is esteemed to be as good as if they md 
it in their own persons.** 

Por the ])ilgriin8 resorting hither, there was 
published some time ago a little manual of 
directions as to tho mode in which the penance 
was to be perfonned, written W “ B. D.,” who 
says that “ tho honour of St. Patrick ” moved 
him thereto. In this paper, Scripture-texts are 
quoted and fearfully misapplied and perverted, 
as is usual when Bomish writers refer to the 
Bible at all. Thus, for example, the “ Directory 
for Pilgrims” draws its warrant from Psalm oxii. 
8, “ I will instruct thee and teach thee in the 
way \\hich thou shalt go ;” and over the whole 
scene is thrown the encouraging assurance of 
entire absolution from guilt by the text (Psalm 
xxxii. 1), “ Blessed are they whose sins are 
forgiven.” Because the pilgrims pass into the 
island by water, there is on application to 
their case of Psalm Ixvi., “We have passed 
through fire and water.” And the circuit 
round tho chapel and the altar seven times, in 
which seven decades are repeated, is declared to 
be in accordance with David, “tho royal pro- 
phet,” when he says, “ I liave surrounded and 
sacrificed in his tabernacle.” (Douay version.) 
The pilgrim entering the water, whicn surrounds 
certain sacred stones, goes round them three 
times, “ to satisfy for the sins of will, memory, 
and understanding ; saying, in the mean time, 
five paters, four aves, and one creed, to redeem 
the punishment due to the sins of the five out- 
wara senses,” etc. Again, at page 16, we find 
that the pilgrim going forwara by the altar of 
St. Patnek, he enters the chapel, and there 
repeats the psalter and rosary of the Blessed 
Virgin ; and, at pa^ 19, “ As soon as we leave 
the grave or vault, we immediately plunge 
ourselves into the water, washing our heads hud 
bodies, to signify that we are washed and 
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deonsed from the filth of sin, and have broken 
the dragon^s head in tlie waters. (Psalm liviii. 
13.J And even as the children of Israel left 
their enemies drowned in the Eed Sea, so shall 
we leave our spiritual enemies drowned in this 
red lough ; by which wo are buried with Christ 
unto death, that with him we might rise again 
to eternal glory/’ 

The enlightened reader will not fail to remark 
how to the waters of Lough Dearg are here 
given all the significance of tlie water of baptism, 
and how to them is ascribed that death unto sin 
and new birth unto righteousness which the 
initiatory ordinance of our holy faith so impres- 
sively suggests, in the case of every one who has, 
through with in the Saviour, obtained “tlu 
washing of regeneration and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost/^ 

Mr. Inglis, in his “ Travels in Ireland in 1834,” 
describes with much vivacity of style the inci- 
dents of a visit paid by him to Lougli Dearg. 
The credulity of the people is sufficiently mani- 
fest from the following extract. 

“I was considerably surprised, when, upon 
my remarking that with one meal of bread and 
water in the twenty-four hours, the pilgrims 
must become faint, the woman with whom I 
was speaking said, ‘ Oh no ! the wrinc revives 
us, and gives us strength.’ 

“ * Wine,’ said I ; * then you have wine : who 
pays for the wine ?’ 

“ * Oh,’ said she, * it costa nothing ; but I see 
your honour doesn’t understand !’ and then she 
explained to me the pleasant contrivance by 
which the pilgrims are regaled with wdne free of 
expense to them or anybody else. The water 
of the lake is boiled, and being blessed, is called 
wine, and is given to the faint and greedy pil- 
^ims os soon as they are able to swallow it. 
One of the women showed me her lips, covered 
with blisters from the heat of the ‘ wine’ she had 
drank; and I no longer doubted of iiie iillip it 
must give to one’s sensation to have some half- 
boiling water poured into an empty stomach. I 
was assured the effect was wonderful; and I 
well believe it.” 

Another modOm writer has given a faithful 
description of the scenes here enacted, in his 
“Loiigh Dearg Pilgrim.” He was in early 
life himself a pilgrim. Our space forbids more 
than a few extracts. Of the great virtue 
attached to the place, he says : “ There is no 
specimen of Irish superstition equal to that 
which is to be seen at St. Patrick’s Pimgatory, 
in Lough Dearg. A devout Homouist who has 
not made a pil^mage to this place, can scarcely 
urge a bold claim to the character of piety. As 
soon as a man, who is notorious for a villainous 
and immoral hardihood of character, and has 
kept aloof from ‘his duties’ (going to chapel, 
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confession, etc.) thinks proper to give himself 
up to the spiritual guidance of his priest, he is 
sent here to wipe out the long arrears of out^ 
standing guilt for which he is accountable — ^to 
neutralize the evil example of a bad life by this 
redeeming act of concentrated devotion. ... It 
is a fact tliat many a sinner runs a career of vice 
awl inufuity on the strength of Lough Dearg ; par- 
ticularly those who reside in that part of the 
kingdom, where, in consequence of their conti- 
guity to it, a belief in its efficacy is most 
habitually present to the mind.” 

Of the great importance attached by the pea- 
santry to the scapular, the same writer gives a 
graphic illustration. Overtaking a stout elderly 
woman, who was bound for the same destina- 
tion as himself, and who mistook him for a 
clergyman of her church, he asked her how she 
was able to travel at such a rapid pace. 

“ ‘ Your reverence,’ said she, ‘ ought to know 
that I’m sliure you cuddn’t expect a poor 
ould crather o’ sixty to travel at this rate at 
all, except for razons, your reverence.’ She 
here repeated an Irisli prayer to the blessed 
Virgin, of which that beginning with ‘ Hail, 
Holy Queen !’ in the Roman Catholic prayer- 
books, is a translation. While she was repeating 
the prayer, 1 observed her hand in her bosom, 
apparently extricating something, which, on 
being brought out, proved to be a scapular. 
She held it up that I might see it. ‘Ter 
reverence, this is the ninth journey of the kind 
I’ve made; but you don’t wonder rm/o how 
stoutly I’m able to do it.’ ” 

After painting in the most vivid colours, the 
superstitious reverence in which this celebrated 
place was held, as indicated by the silence, so- 
lemnity, and thoughtfulness in the aspect of 
the pilgrims, and the remarkable contour of 
many visages, “ exhibiting every description of 
guilt” and “ every degree of religious leeling,” 
this author describes his own experience of the 
horrors of St. Patrick’s Purgatoiy. “Think 
what I must have suffered, on going round a 
large chapel, in the direction of from east to 
west, along a pavement of stone spikes; I was 
absolutely stupid and dizzy w ith me pain, the 
praying, the jostling, the elbowing, the scram- 
oling, and the uncomfortable penitential whin- 
ing of the whole crowd. I knew not what I 
was about, but went through the forms in the 
same mechanical dead spirit which pervaded all 
present.” He does not fail to notice the “ vain 
repetitions” of prayers prescribed, and how 
saint-worship had tne pre-eminence over that 
rendered to the Deity. “ During this circuit,” 
he says, “ I repeated fifty-five paters and aves, 
and five creeds, and five decades; and be it 
known that the prayers were ofered up to the 
Virgin and the odd five to GodP 
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Ljixlg down to sleep when night had come) 
he relates how a men l^ke ih on his incipient 
reposet with the ringing of a large h^d-bell 
and wit/h a low, supernatural groan, Waken up, 
waken up, and come to prison/’ After washing m 
the holy waters of the lake, the pilgrims entered 
the famous “prison,” which is a naked, un- 
plastered chapel, with an altar and two side 
amlleries. Here no prayers are repeated, “a 
dim religious light ” is thrown over the kneeling 
groups, two priests stand on the altar with 
pale, spectral visages facing the congregation, 
and the lethargic influence of the atmosphere 
and of the low murmurs of about four hundred 
persons was almost overpowering. But to sleep 
18 to «ta mortally ; and when the desire of keeping 
awf^e is placed in antagonism with the weari- 
ness of maintaining one position, and the fatigue 
and exhaustion of the pilgrims from travelling 
and fasting, their sufferings may well be regarded 
as terrible. 

Having narrated these horrors, and the entire 
proceedings, the writer asks ; “ Is it any wonder 
that a weak mind and exhausted body, wrought 
upon by these fiendish bugbears, should induce 
upon itself the malady of deraugemeut ? . . . I 
regret to say, that 1 had upon tliat night an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing a fatal instance of it. . . . 
There is not on earth a regulation of a religious 
nature more barbarous and inhuman than this. 
It has destroyed thousands since its establish- 
ment — has left children without parents, and 
parents childless. It has made wives widows, 
and has tom from the disconsolate husband the 
mother of his children; and is itself the monster 
which St. Patrick is said to have destroyed in 
this place — a monster w'hich is a complete and 
distinct allegory of this great and destructive 
superstition 

“ As for that solemn, humble, and heart-felt 
sense of God’s presence which Christian prayer 
demands, its existence in the mind would not 
only be a moral but a physical impossibility at 
Loi^h Pearg. Salvation as offered in the word 
of God, and the simple, unencumbered views of 
fallen nature* and of God’s mercy in enabling 
him, by faith in Christ, to raise himself from his 
naturm state of sin, do not belong to the 
place. * * . . 

“ Oh Bomanism, Bomaiiism ! the blood of 
millions is upon you. You have your popes, 
your priests, your friars, your nuns, your monks, 
your hermits, your hair, teeth, nails, garments, 
your blessed buttons, rotten bones, bits of wood, 
your gold, your ivory, your pictures, your 
scapulars, your cords, your candles, your salt, 
your water, your charms, tour exorcisms, your 
Hwts, your f^ts, your jubilee, your oils, your 
absolutions, your floating funds of good works 
in this life, to be sold out to the credulous to 


relieve them from imaging pumtories in the 
next; you have your visionaiy fies and Ijdng 
visions, your dreams, your raptures, your 
miracles, your holt wblls, your blessed graves, 
and your Lough Dearg ; you have all these, but 
you have not Christ ; these form the great idol 
which you have set up in his stead — these are 
the * strong delusion, the ‘ Ue,* which you 
are given to believe, and yet you call yourself 
the church of Christ. Bid Christ speak truth 
when he declared that there is no way to the 
Father but by him — that he is the tooy, the truthf 
and the life? These words contain the whole 
sentence of your condemnation: in them you 
hear the eternal voice of God against you*” 

The system of “ holy wells ” in Ireland* which 
we have been considering, is immediately associ- 
ated with the false teaching of the church of 
Borne, with purgatory, penances, absolution, 
and indulgences. To every reader we appeal, 
to try that teaching by the unerring standard 
of God’s own word, accompanied by earnest 
prayer for the illumination of the Holy Spirit. 
And should these papers fall into the hands of 
a Boman Catholic, wo affectionately entreat 
him to remember that “ the remission of your 
sins is neither in the power of the pope, nor 
bishop, nor priest, nor of any other man, but 
reposes solely on tlic word of Clirist, and your 
own Ihith in him. It is this heavenly indulgence 
whieli reconciles man to God.”* For “ it is 
God that justifieth and “ being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” (Bom. viii. 33 ; v. 1.) 

“’TIS BUTS.” 

An English friend, settled here in the far West, 
yesterday related to me the following incident. 
A lady, who had known little about the heathen, 
or missionaries carrying the gospel to them, 
attended the anniversary of a missionary society, 
and became interested in the good cause by what 
she there heard. Tlie next year she attended 
again, and presented to the treasurer a beautiful 
little box, on which Were inscribed the words, 
“ ’t is but.” On opening it, it was found to 
contain about thirty pounds aterling. She bad 
formerly been accustomed, like many other 
persons, when she saw anything she desired, and 
could get for a small sum, to buy it, even if she 
did not much need it. She woula say, “ *T iii but 
a sovereign,” or “ ’T is but ten shillings and 
purchase it. But during the last year, when 
tempted to make such purchases, she had savcid 
her “’Tis huts,” and found they amounted to 
^rty poundSf for the missionaiy cause. Beader, 
is there not some one, not very fer from yon, who 
ipay do well to imitate her example P 

** Luther’fi Bennon oa RepentMios. 
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THE MOTHEB’S FEAKS AND HOPES. 
Hy little Edwin I behold 
With some foreboding fears ; 

He shows a spirit raih and bold 
Beyond his eaiiy years : 

The character of his games 
The bias of his mind proclaims. 

With skill he shoulders his small gun, 
Though but a baby-toy j 
l'o« treat it as a bit of fun, 

The frolic of a boy ; 

But I, with trembling, look afar. 

Two brothers having lost iu war. 

Ho listens to the bond at play, 

Then beats his tiny drum ; 

You laugh to see tlm martial way 
With which his fingers .struni ; 

But / recall my brothers dead, 

And look to future years with dread. 

They tell me, on tbe nursery floor, 
with only his small stick. 

The plan of sieges he will draw, 

Or pile up brick on brick, 

To show how soon a city wall 
Before his brave assault can fall. 

You tell me I am much too grave, 

And full of idle fears, 

That you would thiuk a child so bravo 
More fit for smiles than tears: 

The day may come when I, like you. 

May take this animating view. 

For God to good account can turn 
The ardour 1 lament : 

Its fire may iu Jlis service burn, 

And fur His cause be sf>ent : 

For God can join him to His band, 

A soldier under Christ’s command ; 
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London, Septmber. 1855. 
tr was said of the venerable Dr. Bogue, tnat he 
could read a newspaper as devoutly as most 
Christians could road their Bibles, because he was 
able to see how, by the great events which were 
passing in his day, the Divine Ruler of the world was 
bringing to pass the purposes of his grace. We are 
not among “the people who delight in War:'* we have 
too painful a sense of the sufferings it entails, to con- 
template its hnrrora w’ithont shuddering; and yet wo 
must not pass without noticing that great victory 
wiiich ha.s been gained by the capture of Sebas- 
topol. Wo may hope that a speedy termination will 
now be given to the strife in which we are engaged, that 
the objects of this great conflict may be secured, and 
that soon the God of Peace will make wars to cease unto 
the ends of the earth. 

There has been a most important trial in France, the 
result of which must awaken the sympathy of the Chris- 
tian world in behalf of many brethren who are denied 
liberty of worship in that countiy. The trial took place 
at Bellac, in the Haut Vienne, on the charge of assembling 
for religious worahip in fields, woods, and private hou8e.s. 
Among the ten brethren accused, there were three pas- 
tora, whose replies to the charges laid against them are 
siicli as to remind us of “the boldness of Peter and 
John.” They acknowledged that they took part in the 
religious meetings, even when they knew the prefect’s 
prohibition, and they pleaded as their justification their 
deep sense of the superiority of the Divine command to 
the decree of man. The aifiiction of these brethren and 



Armed with the weapon of hie word, 

To march througli ilistaut parts, 

And with the Spirit’s conq'ring sword 
Make captive alien hearts: 

Ah! thou I should rejoice indeed. 

And bid him, from my heart, ‘ ‘ God speed I” 

ELLEN llOBERTS, 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

197. What chapter can you point out iu Scripture 
which gives a most affecting picture of Israel’s misery 
from civil wars and robollious, when as a nation they had 
departed from God under the rule of the kings? 

198. The tenderness with which two birds watch over 
their young is used in Scripture as a tyjie of God’s caro 
over his people; what pissages arc referi*ed to? 

199. Give examples of miraculous escapes from prison. 

200. To what does the Bible compara tbe laughter of 
fools? 

201. Is there any allusion iu the Bible to the very 
ancient custom of writing on stone or the rock? 

202. Give examples of confidence in Qod in time of 
adversity. 

203. What promises does Gfod give to godly parents of 
a blessing on their children? 

204. What figure best describes the (mtiesa of the 
believer with Christ? 

205. When did the manna cease to fall? 


of their congregations is very great, but they are deter- 
mined to peiTsevere in their righteous course. They have 
been condemned and fined by the court (in the smallest 
penalty wo believe), and they are prepared for any 
Kirther inflictions wliicH may fall upon them in yielding 
obedience to the kingly authority of Christ. 

Since our former notice of the meetings of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in Paris, various proceedings of an 
interesting character have taken place. Pi’of^or Tho- 
luck gave a very encouraging account of the spread of 
evangelical sentiments iu Gkirmany during the last 
tw-enty-tive years. He mentioned that formerly the 
university of Tubingen was the only one professing the 
Chiistian faith, whereas now there is only one in which 
rationalism is predominant — that of Giessen. Twenty- 
six years sigo, Dr. Tholuck was sent to Halle to oppose 
rationalism, when only three of the numerous, students, 
from congeniality of sonlimont, attaciied themselvek 
to him on his arrival. Halle is now distinguished fof^ 
the piety and earnestness of its students. 

One of the most hopeful movements o^ oHr day k 
presented in Young Men’s Christian Associations, l^esei 
admifisble organizations have hitherto been kno\^ to us 
only as they exist in England, or, perhaps, id ther 
States. The meeting in Paris hasibrought to li|^ tnuoh 
encouraging information rejecting similar aSM»datlons in 
France, and in various parts of Germany. In iPrsnee, these 
unions number about fifty. Twice a month a periodical 
is published, to which the members of these associations 
contribute. Dr. Durslem gives an interesting account of 
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idmilar insfcitutionfl in Germany, which are in number 1.30, 
embracing about six thousand young men. Similar asso* 
(nations are also now found in Antwerp and Brussels . The 
number of members in London is 1300, while in the pro- 
vinces, and in SooUand and Ireland, there are above forty 
branches with about six thousand members. According 
to the report given as to the state of these associations in 
America, there are in Boston not loss than five thousand 
members, representing thirty different churches; in New 
York, two thousand five hundred ; in Buffalo, eight hun- 
di'ed ; in Baltimore, eight hundred ; and an association 
exists in nearly every town in tlie United States, We 
are glad to find that the representatives of these associa- 
tions, from different parts of the world, have recom- 
mended the forming of a confederation on the following 
basis: **The Young Men’s Christian Associations seek to 
unite those young men who, regarding Jesus Christ as 
their God ana Saviour, according to the Holy Scriptures, 
desire to be his disciples in their doctrine and in their 
life, and to associate their efforts for the extension of his 
kingdom among yoimg men.” By virtue of this confede- 
ration, the great benefit will bo secured to pious young 
men as they pass from one country to another, of taking 
with them a travelling certificate of membership, by 
which the members of one society will secure a fraternal 
reception from the members of any other. 

At the meetings of the Evangelical Alliance in Paris, 
a curious and painful illustration was supplied of the 
utter want of religious, to say nothing of civil, liberty 
experienced in Franco. It consisted in the fact that the 
members of the conference dared not dino together at 
the conclusion of their meetings, without the p(»aitive 
sanction of the police, and on the condition that three 
secret agents should attend and wateli the proceedings. 
It was also specified in the authorization, that “ no sing- 
ing or speeches *' would be allowed. It is said that three 
government spies were present at all tlie meetings. If 
they gave a faithful report of the noble sentiments which 
were uttered in their hearing, as it may be presumed was 
their duty, we may hope, as the result, that some im- 
portant advantage will be gained to the cause of truth 
and freedom. The Hon. and Itev. Baptist Noel spoke 
oat boldly respecting the timidity manifested by some 
Christians when living among those who disregarded 
religion; and applying his remarks especially to France, 
urged I^otestants of that country, both past<ii*s and peo- 
ple, to be less careful about themselves, and of disturbing 
their relations with society, and to give their efforts in 
favour of Protestant truth, casting aside all worldly fear, 
and taking up atone of confidence to which, lie said, they 
had been too long strangers. He called on the young 
men especially to prove their love of the truth, and their 
zeal for the Lord, by engaging boldly in the work of 
evangelization, regardless of all the consequences which 
might arise from such a course of couduct. The noble 
and glowing appeal of Dr. Duff appears greatly to have 
exci^ the moral courage of our continental brethren, 
and will, we hope, operate on the minds of some of those 
Protestant princes on the continent who participate with 
Bomish sovereigns in opposing the rights of conscience 
and the liberty of worship. *'We must,” said this 
excellent man, ''be boiling hot, not zero. Get together 
all the emperors in the world ; 1 need not their authori- 
zation to obey my GoA • Suppose they imprison me, or 
tear my body to pieces — washed by the biciod of Jesus, 
I shall only the sooner be with my God, and my very 
body wUl one day rise to confront them ! God can pre- 
vent persecution; but supposing wo die, the bloo(l of 
the martyrs is the seed of the chiurch. Let us have no 
base cringing supplications to the sovereigns to wlmm wo 
are about to appeal, in the name of this assembly ; but 
utter a noble, firm, respectful protest. The sovereigns 
may refuse it ; fhnt it may awaken some sleeping pastor 
or student into a living Luther.” 


The most encouraging religious intelligence of thia 
month comes from the seat of war, and relates to tbo 
circulation of the sacred Scriptuios. The agent of the 
Bible Society in Constantinople reports the distribution 
of 2070 Italian Testaments among the Sardinian troops. 
The distributor finds the men very liberal in their re- 
ligious opinions, and averse to papal thraldom, although 
maiutalning the lioman Catholic faith. The brotherly 
feeling existing between the British troops and the Sar- 
dinians is peculiarly favourable to the labours of the 
Bible Society’s agents. It is also gratifying to hear of 
the readiness with which the Turkish people continue to 
receive and read the word of God. They aro now pur- 
chasing the Scripttires openly, and Testaments are ex- 
posed for sale on the floating bridge at Qalata. A col- 
porteur, seeing a T^irk reading in his shop, said to him ; 
“ I perceive that you can road; will you not buy one of 
my books ?” handing him at the sumo time a New Testa- 
ment, which, after a short examination, ho bought. A 
few days after, the colporteur pa'<sing that way again, 
saw liis customer and saluted him ; on which the Turk 
called out to him to approach, .and said, “ Was it not 
you who sold me the New Testament T” The colporteur 
answered in the affirmative, thinking all the while that 
ho was going to be abused, and have the book retunied 
to him ; but quite the contrary. Ho called a friend of bis, 
a shopkeeiicr, and pointing out the colporteur, said, 
“ Thia i.s the man who sells the Gospels;” on which the 
other Turk bought a New Testament and a psalter. 
Two colporteurs and a Turk in the course of a month sold 
upwards of seventy Testaments and Psalms, and three or 
four Turkish Bibles. 

Our readers will ))cruso with much intcrcKt the fallow- 
ing .necount of a visit to St. George’s monastery in Con- 
stantinople, by Mr. Barker, who s.iys : “ A day or two 
ago, J visited the monastery ; and though very much 
plea-sed with the romantic api>earauce of the place and 
many things beautiful about it, there w.as nothing which 
cheered mo so much as when, on being invited by a 
monk into his cell, I saw there a Testament and a b^k 
of Psalm.", prized to a great degree. The appearance 
reminded one of a prison, owing to the dreariness of the 
place and the dcjectedness of the man. In one comer 
was the hard bt>d, in .another the stool, in another the 
table, and the other was a place of devotion. Upon the 
wall hung the pictures and the crucifix. Before these 
stood a reading table, on which lay two bonks, one a 
New Te.stamcnt, the other a book of Psalms, both the 
gifts of the Bible Society. The monk re.-id passages 
which ho seemed to admire, because, after reading them 
ho would say, ” Very good,” He liatl a letter translated 
into Englisii, in which he gave thanks for liira.self, tlie 
superior, and other.s, for the Te.stanicnts, mid asks if by 
any means he can be supplied with Bibles. 

Very encour, aging accounts are also given, by the 
Bishop of Jerusaleni, of the ciroulation of the word of 
God in that ancient city and its neighbourhood. It is 
mentioned, too, that the whole congregation of a con- 
siderablo village near Nablous left the Greek church, 
with their two priests at their head, and tliat they are 
now learning the pure word of life. 

A very extensive distribution of the New Testament 
and portions of the Old is going forward in China. We 
read of the circulation of four hundred in one place, 
seven hundred in another, and two hundred in a third. 
Mosif of those copies are received by literai-y men, who 
^erly peruse them. It appears that by the magnificent 
river, the Yang-tsze-keang, the missionaries can procood 
far into the interior of the country, whore tlioir visits are 
received with respect and gi*atituda, In consequence of 
there being such an open door for the word of God in 
China, the Bible Societv bos resolved that 50,000 copies 
of the mandarin colloquial vorsion of the New Testament 
shall bo printed as soon as possible. 
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DAYBIiEAK IN BRITAIN. » 

-TUE CAPTIVE. I 

More than seventeen hundred years ago, in the 
days of old, when, where England’s stately cities 
now stand, rude thatched huts were seen, and 
a wilderness of brushwood spread where now , 
Tops of golden corn wave ; in the depths of a I 
green forest ip Gantii, which iu present times ' 
we call Kent, a maiden of the ancient race of 
Britain lay stretched on tlie ground beneath an 
old oak. Her dress was of the woolly skin of a 
sheep, her arms and her feet were bare, and her 
long hair fell unconiined on her shoulders ; but 
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1 A ?vci:inci. rt) ii!f duI’IP idoi. 

the golden bracelet round her arm showed her 
to be descended from a British cliief, and the 
skin-covered shield which supported her head 
had once been the buckler of a warrior. A 
little space in the w’ood had been cleared from 
trees, and a circle in it formed with large 
stones ; in the middle of tliis appeared a huge 
idol, framed of wicker-work, which, as the 
setting sun’s red rays streamed through the 
forest, threw its long-chequered shadow over 
the graa^, till it rested upon the form of young 
Imogen. 

A little mound of earth was close to the girl, 
where the grass had not yet grown, nor the 
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moss gathered; with clasped hands, and face 
turned away the light* she lay silent and 
still beside it. You might have thought that 
slie was sleeping, but for the stifled aob which 
now and then shook her frame; and had you 
approached her nearly, you would have seen 
that her father’s shield was wet \\ith her tears. 
The orphan girl lay by her mother’s grave; 
in the early spring of her life she was alone 
in the desolate world ; that grave seemed to 
contain the last hope of her heart, for, alas ! the 
heathen child had no liope beyond. 

Presently there was a rustling in the leaves, 
and an aged man approached tlirough an oi)eii- 
ing ill the wood. His form was bent, and hia 
locks grey, but there was fire in the eye which 
gleamed from beneath his shaggy brows, and no 
one could with a firmer hand strike fho harp, 
or draw the bow with more deadly aim. ImogiMi 
hastily rose, dried her tearful eyes, and received 
the druid, or priest, w’ith aw© unmiied 
with fear; for he was looked upop as a holy 
man, and all the tribe of the Oyri paid him 
reverence. Through the cold of winter no roof 
sheltered hia head ; through the heat of summer 
no cooling stream quenched his tliirst, from sun- 
rise till the setting of the sun ; no animal food 
ever passed his lips ; it was said that he sjient 
the long nights in prayer. But to whom did he 
pray ? not to a God of mercy and love ; and 
where was his holiness ? not in the lieart. He 
knew not that neither fast nor sqeriflce can take 
away sin, and that while others looked upon 
him as a saint, in the pure eyes of the Almighty 
he was a miserable sinner. 

What, weeping yet, daughter of Sadoc ?” 
said he, as he hung upon tlie oak-branch the 
harp which he carried. “Tears will not make 
the withered bough bloom again, nor reyaU th(‘ 
dead who have passed away* !Kuther raise yuqr 
voice in a song of triumph. Vortimer ratprui, 
and returns croivncd with success.” 

“Has he fulfilled his vmv ?” a^ked 
timidly glancing round at the gigantic idol. 

“ Yes, he brings a victim devoti'd to our 
goddess, a stranger from the land of the ri'^ing 
sun.” 

“ A warrior taken in battle ?” 

“ No, be came neither as w'arrior with spear 
and shield, nor as merchant witli silver and 
gold. He carries but a few leaves of parclmient 
in his breast, and seems to be the priest of some 
unknown faith; but his God shall not deli\er 
him from ours.” And the druid dashed his 
hand across the chords of his harp, and made 
wild discord as he spoke. 

“And when w'ill the victim be given to the 
fire said Imogen, lialf shuddering at her own 
words. 

** Not till the crescent moon has swelled to 
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the full,” replied the old priest. “ When the sun 
has four times set and risen again, the propitious 
moment will arrive. Hark I” he continued, 
stooping to listen, “ is that the sound of the wind 
through the branches ?” 

“It is the distant war-sopg of the Cyri !” 
exclaimed Imogen, after a moment of silence. 

“ Is that a herd of deer approaching through 
the bruslnvood r” 

“ No,” cried the young girl ; “ chariot and 
horsemen are advancing towards us.” 

“I knew it,” muttered the druid; “and they 
bring lo us the victim.” 

Ill a few miiiutes more the open space was 
filled with Britons, their looks wild and fierce, 
their forms half clad, bows in tlieir hands and 
quivers at their backs, tluir faces and bosoms 
painted to look more terrible. In the midst 
stood Vortimer, their chief, in his war-chariot, 
from which, on either side, projected sharp 
scythes, to mow dowm his foes in the field of 
batth*. H(} was a bold, proud, cruel man, wlio 
had iie\er yet feared to mept an enemy; but 
even his eye sank beneath that of the grey old 
riest, whobo spirit was more merciless still than 
is own, 

Imogen scarcely observed the chief, though 
the successor lo her father and a kinsman of 
her own. Her eyes w^ere fixed upon the captive 
bound behind his chariot, tiTc victim devoted lo 
death. Pity towards the stranger seemed to tlm 
youtliful idolatress almost a crime ; and yet her 
gentle licarfc could not but feel pity m she 
looked upon tho pale brow and weary farm of 
the aired captive, the expredsiou of calm suffer- 
ing upon Ins face, the white hair which shone 
like a silvery crown, and the thoughtful eye 
upraised to heaven. 

As he w as rudely dragged from the chariot, 
and the rope w hich girded his waist fastened to 
a tree, one of the Britons struck liim on tho 
brow with his unstrung bow’. Tlie prisoner 
looked upon his unmanly foe, but not witli 
anger nor fear; lie quietly wiped the blood 
from liis face, and seated himsidf ii])on the turf 
opposili' to the huge idol. Tlierc, with the spot 
chosen for his deatli scene ever before his eyes, 
was lie to await the day appointed for his 
sacrific(‘. 

The bards touched their light harps, and 
music resounded through the groves. Por 
a w’liile there were feasting, song, and mirth; 
then the wild Britons gradually disperiied 
through the w’ood, and the captive was left to 
solitude and to night. 

II. — WHAT IS THE SOUL? 

Imogen Iny down to rest in her little thatched 
hut, on her couch of dry leaves and rushes. 
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She closed her eyes, acbmg from long weeping, 
but sleep did not come to tlie child. Grave and 
sad was her youthful face, but it was not of her 
mother she was thinking; it was not remem- 
brance of her loss tliat drove away slumber from 
her eyelids ; she could not forget the counte- 
nance of the captive, and she sighed as she 
thought of his fate. 

“ And now, during this cold autumn night,” 
thought Imogen to herself, “ he is lying bound 
beneath the great tree ; cliill, perhaps hungry 
and faint lor food, and watching the cold moon 
wliich measures out tlie few days of his life. 
And he looked so gentle and holy, no angry 
word came from his lips, he sought not onr 
shore as an emmiy, and yet lie is to perish b\ 
our hands.” 

Gently Imogen arose, and, half guided hy the 
dim liglit, lialf fading lier an ay, she first ap- 
proached a corner of tlie hut and laid lu'r hand 
upon a rude earthen vessid \Aliieli eontuined a 
small supply of milk. A lillle heap of acorns 
lav beside it; such was the eoarsi' fare of tlie 
old inhabitants of Britain. liaising the ves.s(‘l, 
and taking Avith her a portion of the acorns, Imo- 
gen passed through the opening A\hieh seiwed for 
a door, and found hcwself in ihi’ open air. 

Tlie grass Avas Avet Avilh the heavy di'w. A\hich 
looked white and eold in the moonlight. The 
AA'ind was hoAvling through the br'inclies of the 
trees, stroAving the ground Avith AAithored leaves 
along th(' path of Imogen. Slu' shiven^d and 
paused, half fearful to tread the forest Avay 
alone. It being very dark beneath tin' shadoAv 
of the boughs, Imogen ino\ed slowly and 
cautiously on, extending her hand Ix'fore her. 
Presently she readied tlio opening in the wood, 
dose to the grim idol wliidi the Britons wor- 
sliipped. Imogen trembled ; she dared not pass 
the spot; a feeling of awe chained her to the 
ground. 

Hark ! there is a sound, as of a human voice, 
borne ,on the still night air ! Imogen paused 
and listened ; the words were in her oAvn 
lanjjiiage, but the accent Avns strange to her ear. 
“ Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art 
with me ; thy rod and tliy staff they comfort me.” 

“It is the captive,” thought imogen ; “but 
to whom is he speakuigp There is nothing 
near but the quiet stars, and the moon glisteuiiig 
through the trees.” 

“ My liope is iii thee, oh God ! I have said, 
Thou art my God !” 

“ There is some being near whom I c.aunot 
see,” whispered the young Briton, her blood 
turning cold at the thought. “ There is some 
Meing talking with him whom I cannot bear, 
some one watching over him whom I know not.” 

’With a sudden impulse, Imogen crossed the 
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open space between them, and wns at the 
prisoner’s side. He started, and looked up. 

“Do you speak to the stars?” said Imogen, 
in a low voice. 

“I speaJf to him who made the stars, who 
hung the blazing sun on higli, and bade the 
moon shine from the heavens. I speak to him 
who formed the earth, clothed it with beauty, 
and filled it with life. I speak to the Maker 
and Preserver of all things.” 

“And does he listen to you?” said Imogen, 
iu the same subdued tone. 

“He OATr hearcth prayer.” 

“Where is her” cried Imogen, gazing fear- 
fully round ; “ I sec him not.” 

“ The air is around >ou, yet you see it not; 
it sustains your life, yet jou cannot behold it. 
Such is the presence of the Deity.” 

“And is your God more powerful than our 
gods ?” said the girl, stretching forth her hand 
towards the idol before them. 

“ There is no god but one God,” replied the 
stranger, solemnly : “ as for idols, they arc the 
work of men’s hands. They have mouths, but 
they speak not; cacs have thej^, hut they see 
not ; fhey have ears, but they hear not ; neither 
is fhere any brt'afh in their mouths.” 

“ Oh ! dare not to speak ilius,” cried Imogen, 
trembling lest his Avords should draw doAvu the 
vengeance of the goddess upon them both. 

The stranger smiled. “Yon idol has no 
power to harm us ! It is formed of the green 
tree Avhich grcAV in the valley ; Avhen autumn 
breathed on it, its acIIow leaves Avere scattered 
on the plain; Avhen the winter’s blast rushed 
over it, its branches bent and Avaved. Touch it 
Avith fire, and it becomes a heap of ashes ; lay it 
ill the stre.'iin, and it slowly decays. What 
pow er has the idol to help or to hurt, when it 
cannot CAcii drive' away tho bat iioav wheeling 
roinul it, nor the little birds that fear not to rest 
on its frame ?” 

“ And can your God save you ?” asked Imo- 
gen, sinking doAvn on tlie grass at the captive’s 
feet, and rai-'ing her large earnest eyes to his. 

“ He can, for he or.deretb all things in heaven 
and earth.” 

“AndAvill he deliver you from the hands of 
your enemica ?” 

“I know not,” replied the captive calmly^; 
“ but 1 know that Avhatt'ver lie AAulla is best. ^ If 
my life be preserved, itAvill be that I may glorify 
him yet upon earth ; if it be here cut short, I 
liaAT a house nut nmde with hands, eternal in 
the heaATns. I shall be sooner Avith my God. 
Men may destroy my body, but they cannot hurt 
my soul.” 

“What is the soul:” said Imogen, gazing 
into his coimtenance as one watching a dim 
distant light breaking upon darkness. The 
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stianger laid his hand upon her head as he 
replied : “ The soul is that nobler part of man 
willi Avhich he reasons, reflects, and worships 
God. The eyes of the blind are closed, yet in 
thought he still sees the well-beloved friends 
whose faces he can behold no more — it is the 
soul that thinks. The slave when the hour of 
his freedom draws near, exults in the hope of 
deliverance from bondage — it is the soul that 
hopes. "When our loved ones are laid in their 
narrow graves, when we listen no longer to 
their voices, yet their memory still is dear to 
us — it is the soul that lox>es. The flesh shrinks 
from suffering and pain, yet honour, patriotism, 
religion can rouse oven the timid to meet death 
without flinching — it is the soul that dares. 
And well may it dare death, for the soul never 
dies ; the body decays and mixes with dust, but 
the soul lives for ever and ever.” 

“For ever and ever!” repeated Imogen 
dreamily, as if her mind could not grasp the 
thought. 

“Yes,” replied the stranger, “when our 
children’s children lie in their graves, thy soul 
will be living still ; when years, numerous as 
the leaves in the forest, or the motes in the 
sunbeam, have run their course, tliy soul will be 
living still ; when tho sun has ceased to shine, 
and tho earth has perished, and the stars are 
blotted from the liea\ ens, thy soul will be living 
still.” 

‘ But where,” exclaimed Imogen, in a thrilling 
tone. 

'* Those who have loved and served God will 
rejoice in unchanging bliss, and those nho have 
not ” 

“My mother, oh! my motliorl” exclaimed 
Imogen, clasping her hands, and turning her 
eyes, swimming in teal’s, towards the grave — 
“ where, where is she r” 

“In the hands of the Judge of all the earth, 
my child, who ill do the thing that is right. 
You have served a rude idol witli rites of blood ; 
we approach a heavenly Father with trust : you 
look upon your deities w ith terror and fear ; v, e 
know that our God is Ic'c.” 

Imogen thought, as the moonbeams shone on 
the form of the victim, his flowing garments and 
his uplifted face, that he looked like a messenger 
irom another world, sent on an errand of mercy 

tu mail. oiiuutijr dud uiwdd xiuxu uci' gruoDj 

seat, for her heart was too full for speech ; she 
pointed to the refreshment w hich she had left at 
his side, then without a word she glided from 
the spot, leaving the captive with the feeling 
that a gentle vision had been before him, and 
melted away.* 

* Thiri narrative, we may observe, was originally pre- 
pared with a view to circulation among the natives of 
the east; and an orientalism of stylf was therefore 


MRS. SHERWOOD. 

PAllT I. — ENGLISU LIFE. 

Mahy Mabtha Butt, whose religious composi- 
tions have edified so many thousands of youthful 
readers, was born in the parsonage of Stanford, 
in Worcestershire, on tho Cth of May, 1775. 
Many years after she describes with enthusiasm 
the beauties of this, her childhood’s home. In 
front, green lawns and orchards sloped down to 
“ the silver Tcamc,” beyond wliich a fine range 
of bold heights bounded the view' ; in another 
direction the parsonage overlooked the noble 
park of a neighbouring gentleman, witli Broad- 
way and Malvern in the distance ; again, a 
forest-like scene presented itself, w'hilc from the 
last stand-point the eye rested on orchards and 
fruitful fields and cosy farm-houses. 

As all was beauty without, so all was elegance 
witliin the parsonage walls. Mr. and Mrs. 
Butt were jiersons of cultivated minds and 
elevated tastes. Their daughter tells us that 
she never heard any persons converse as her 
parents were accustomed to do, and that the 
children, who were eoinpillcd to listen, thin} 
attained at a very early ag(' an unusual amount 
of knowledge. Her tathei* was the object of 
Mary’s unbomided admiration and love; she 
describes him as a man of genius, singularly 
fascinating in his manner, and possessed, more- 
over, of a large, warm, benevolent heart. A 
dear companion shi* found in a brother, onoy(‘ar 
older than herself, a fine imaginative little 
fellow, w'ho wandered willi her through the 
w'oods, and culled tho wild flowers : while rest- 
ing under some wide-spreading tree tlicy in- 
dulged in talk, which. sweetly childish as it was, 
proved tliat these lit lie ones were endowed witli 
minds of ran' promise. , 

On this point their father had no misgivings, 
and to test their respective talents he set each to 
write a story. Both pens appear tohu^obeen 
snflieiently fluent, but Mary never discovered to 
which of his eliiJdren her father awarded “the 
first palm of genius.” 

A fitting training, this, for the future authoress. 
A fitting training, too, in inanv respects, for tlie 
woman. A most happy, most Idessed cliildhood, 
we should pronounce Mary Butt’s to be, but 
for one formidable drawback. It docs not 
rppohension of reli- 
gious truth was possessed at this time by either 
tho clergyman or bis wife. And wo cannot 
doubt that the humblest cottage in the little 

designedly aimed at, in order to introduce attractively 
passages of Scripture explanatory of the elementary 
doctrines of Christianity. The same qualities, however, 
that fitted it ftn* circulation among the heatlien abroa<l, 
qualify it also for the instruction of tlie masses in our 
own country and metropolis, who still require rudi- 
mentary instruction in divine things. 
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village, or ilio dark confined room of ilic 
mechanic, in the crowded city, where “ the truth ' 
as it is in Jesus ” is intelligently apprehended 
and its influence paramount, is both a happier 
and higher sphere for the training of a young 
immortal, than this elegant parsonage, with its 
lawns and gardens, its fine library and exquisite 
pictures. Not that there was the absence of all 
religion here. Ear from it. But it seems to have 
been of a vei’y dark and vague type — at the best 
that kind of vision which sees “ men as trees 
walking,” Mrs {Sherwood, with a daughter’s 
love, speaks somewhat favourably of the religious 
state of her parents, says her father’s ndigion 
was more of the heart than the head, adding, 

“ 1 do not tlnnk that his ideas of doctrine were 
over-elearly defined. Neitlier lie nor my mother 
had any distinct ideas of human depravity ; hence 
neither of them, until the very last, could see 
all that the Saviour has doiu‘ in a true point of 
view. 1 have reason, however, to believe that 
they were both enlightened on these subjects 
before their death.” Tlie ignorance in which 
their daughter grew up of the way of a sinner’s 
salvation, a daughter otlu'rwise so carefully 
educated, is a sufficient indication of the very 
imperfect state of tiieir own religious knowledge. 
Mary was in her thirteenth year, when the 
valuable living of Kidderminster was presented 
to her father (he had the honour, moreover, to 
be a royal chaplain), upon which he removed his 
family thither. Hitherto Mary had been her 
mother’s pupil; and a severe ejiough discipli- 
narian the good lady was. The little folks who 
have pored with delight over 31 rs. Hherwood’s 
stories, w'ill be shocked, witli their modern 
notions, to hear how she learned and lived in 
her girlish days. Siie tells us that, from her 
sixth till her thirteenth year, she did her lessons 
standing in stocks, wdth an iron collar (according 
to the fashion of the times) round her neck, and 
a bsick-board strappt'd over the shoulders ; that 
she never sat on a chair in her mother’s presence, 
and that her food w'as the plainest possible, such 
as dry bread and cold milk. “ Vet 1 was a very 
happy child,” she adds, “ and when relieved from 
my collar, I not unseldom manifested my delight 
by starting from our hall door, and taking a run 
for at least half a mile through the woods which 
tidjoined our pleas lu’e-grounds.” 

Now all this w^as changed. Mrs. Butt, whose 
tastes were fastidious, disliked the society of 
Kidderminster, and her constitutional love 
of retirement growing morbid, she left her 
daughters (there was now a second, Lucy,) very 
much to educate themselves as they best might. 
And their mode of spending time was at least 
sufficient!}" entertaining — the elder girl extem- 
porising innumerable stories for her owm and her 
sisterVEenefit. 


The vicar, with wider sympathies than hii 
wife, found objects of interest everywhere, and 
threw himself heartily into the society aroimd 
him. His daughter has preserved some curious 
anecdotes of his incumbency. There were at 
that time two dissenting chapels in Kidder- 
minster, and when a charity sermon w^as being 
preached in either, the vicar was in the habit of 
attending in his gown and cassock, and stood at 
the door as the people retired, placing Ins 
daughter before him to hold the plate. 

At fifteen, Mary Butt was sent to school. 
The seminary chosen for her was the Abbey at 
Beading, a choice w hicli furnislies further proof 
of the want of religious decision in her parents. 
The husband of one of the principals was a 
Ereuch refugee and a Roman Catholic both 
the principals appear to have been utterly devoid 
of any religion. The tone of the household may 
be understood from the following anecdote 
related by Mrs. ISherwood. “My mother,” siie 
writes, “ had packed a Bible, bound in black 
leather, w'hich she had had at school, in my 
truuk, and the first Sunday after we had been 
at church 1 brought out this Bible and sat 
down to read it in the school-room. It w'as, L 
now venture to assert, the only Bible I saw that 
year at the Abbey, though there might be others 
in some of the trunks. JEit, oh ! what a hue 
and cry there was when my occupation was dis- 
covered! Had the old Benedictines, in wffiose 
rcf(‘ctory or library 1 w’as then sitting, suddenly 
all risen from tludr graves, and seen me reading 
the volume, interdicted from profiuie eyes by 
their church, they could not liave made more 
clamour than the teachers, and some of the girls 
ill imitation of them, made, at tlio sight of my 
Bible. It almost might have appeared that 
some of them had never seen a person reading 
tlic Scriptures in a private house before.” 

The second year of Miss Butt’s residence at 
the Abbey was spent chiefly in dancing in the 
garden with the many Ereiicli refugees who fre- 
quented the house, and in acting Erench plays. 
Nor w'as the total neglect of her spiritual 
iutiiH'sts the only perilous feature in her present 
position. Erosel} tism to the Boiiiish faith W'us 
attempted by one of her Ereiicli friends — the 
Abbe Beauregard ; but in this instance without 
success. Miss Butt seems to have escaped 
chiefly by the argument addressed to herself 
that, as lier father was a clergyman of the church 
of England, it would be very strange for her to 
become a Papist. An unseen hand was holding 
her back from the many pits by which she w'as 

* Of this gentleman Mrs. Sherwood "waites ; ** It is 
remarkable how many celebrated ladies have IsBued from 
under the tuition of Monsieur St. Q. Miss Mitford, 
Ijtuly Caroline Lambo, and Mias Laudon, were also hia 
pupils, not to speak of one or two less known writers.” 
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BiUTOUnded — a band then all unrecognised; 
but gratefully acknowledged when, her feet 
established dn the Bock, she could look back on 
all the dangerous way she had traversed. 

Two years after Mary’s final return from 
school, the family were once more settled at 
their beloved Stanford parsonage, and the young 
people, in gay intercourse Aviili their neighbours, 
the family of Sir Edward Winniugton, looked 
forward to many days of mirth and worldly 
enjoyment. But suddenly the scene changed. 
One morning, word was brought to the parson- 
age that Lady AVinnington was dead. Nine 
months after, the master of tho parsonage 
followed his friend to the grave. This occurred 
in September, 1795. The death of her father 
was the most severe afiliction which Mary might 
endure — doubly ulilictive to his children in th;it 
their mother had gradually becoine reserved and 
gloomy to a painful degree. Keenly did INIisa 
Butt feel this bereavement ; but her sorrow as 
yet was but the sorrow of the 'world, and no 
blessed fruits of holiness sprung therefrom. 
She had not learned to kiss the rod, or to value 
the chastening of her Father’s hand. 

The period which immediately follows, is the 
least pleasing in all Mrs. Sherwood’s life. 
Leaving her mother and sister in their grief, 
she betook herself to Bath, on a visit to her 
god-inotlier, in the }ioj)e of leading a more 
cheerful life there than she could then at Slan- 
ford. But there, too, she found crosses and dis- 
appointments. Temptations came also, and the 
heedless girl, ill-prepared for such, well nigh 
slipped. Belating how’, after this visit to Bath, 
she met her brother at Oxford, and was hy him 
presented with an elegant pocket New Testa- 
ment, she says; “I had for many weeks past 
been associated with a young g(?ntleinan w^ho 
was an avo'W’cd infidel, and lie had so far pre- 
vailed, mixing up his poisonous principles with 
much flattery, that I had almost began to hear 
him, at least without indignation ; hut this 
one simple gift, so kindly and unsuspectingly 
tendered from iny ever-de.ar Martin, undid at 
once all the mischief which had been done by 
the infidel at Bath.” So simple are the means 
which the Lord often cmi)loy8 to defeat the 
most subtle arts of the tempt er. 

After some time, Mrs. Butt determined ' to 
settle in Bridgenorth. The choice was dis- 
tasteful to her daughter, for here they were re- 
moved from the society of nearly all their friends ; 
and the house which their mother, with a morbid 
dread of expense, thought proper to take, was 
ugly and gloomy, in all respects presenting a 
painful contrast to their lovely borne at Stan- 
ford. Poor girls I removed from the pleasures 
and excitements to which they have been accus- 
tomed, shall we find that they— *a too common 


case — abandon themselves to moping and fret- 
ting, and idle novel reading ? From tho sin and 
misery of such a life, tliey 'were happily preserved. 
Her Bridgenorth residence is a marked season 
iu Mary Butt’s life. Here wo have the first 
indications of what became so prominent a 
feature in her after course— her active benevo- 
lence. She and Lucy betook themselves to 
Sunday-school teaching, first, as it would appear, 
as a resource from ennui, but speedily with a 
very hearty lo\e for the work itself. And very 
exemplary teachers they were. They not only 
instructed tludr girls on the Sundays, but they 
retgidarly visited them in the week, made articles 
of clotliJiig for them, and took a w'arm interest in 
all their concerns. Nor was their benevolence 
confined to these ; for the poor generally they 
toiled and made many sacrifices. Their mornings 
were devoted to visiting them, their evenings to 
working for them, and in hard times they w'cut 
laden wdth supplies of “bread, butter, te.a, and 
sugar.” They did all their own needle w'ork, and 
bought nothing in the way of dress but what was 
absolutely neeessarv, that they might have the 
more to gi\ c. So far well. But a dangerous ele- 
ment was worming itself insidiously into their 
habits oftliought. They took to fasting (not as a 
means to an end, as a scriptural practice to bring 
the spirit into closer eommuiiion with God, but 
apparently as a mi'ritorious performance), aud 
Lucy carried her self-denial so far as to study to 
render 'what food uhc ate disagreeable to her 
palate. Mrs. Hlierwood indicates the vitiating 
principle at 'vvork : “We were rapidly adopting 
the idea of self-inflietion, and were just in the 
state to have entered into a iiuuiiery, had it 
been as easy to have done so then as it is now'.” 

Mi.ss Butt’s mind was now', and had been for 
some time, strongly drawn to the subject of 
religion. “ Wliat at first liad given me alarm,” 
she writes, “ respecting wdiat might be the end 
of a life of mere self-pleasing, 1 cannot re- 
member.” Alarmed slie was, however ; anxious 
as to her condition in the sight of God, yet 
ignorant of tlie righteousness of Christ, going 
about to establish her own righteousness. Aud 
now is manifested the radical defect in her 
education. True, the most scriptural education 
wliich Christian ])arent could bestow would be 
powerless in itself to draw^ tho soul to the 
Saviour. But here we have an aw'akened soul, 
groping in darkness regarding the mode of a 
sinner’s acceptance, ignorant of the Bock, build- 
ing again and again in the sand, and enduring 
the anguish of seeing its structure demolished. 
Mary Butt had uot learned that the heart of 
man is evil, and only evil, and that till its affec- 
tions undergo a change so great as to deserve to 
be called a new birth, it can have no real delight 
in God’s service, and can give him no true or 
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acceptable obedience. S!ic bad not learned that 
she could perform no action which could recom- 
mend her to the favour of the Most iligh, but 
must come a poor, guilty, utterly helpless sitlnei* 
to the foot of the cross, willing to receive as the 
free gift of iuliiiite mercy, a salvation which she 
could do nothing to deserve, but which Jesus 
had lived and died to obtain for tneu. She liad 
not learned that it is only wheli the sinner really 
believes this, that such love to Q-odia a^^ aliened, 
such hatred to sin acquired, as lends him to 
choose the ways of holiness as ttlohd pleasant for 
the renewed man to walk in. ^^or did she know 
that in her own strength she could do nothing ; 
that God’s Spirit alOne teaches savingly and to 
profit. Ignorant of all tills, she entered on her 
hard work in her own strength, and failed. NoW 
she is dedicating herself to God and his sorviee, 
praying for a heart tO keep the conceriis of her 
soul and eternity ever before her, and making 
many pious resolutions j then deplbHtig the 
weakness which causes her to break them. 

Nor are all her thoughts tiinu'd to religion, 
even afl(‘r her own fashion. She has still gay 
companions w’hom she dearly loves ; and very 
Jittractivc aro the gaieties and pleasures of the 
w'orld to her. The poor soul is in a state of con- 
tinual struggle between religion, which the judg- 
ment eornmaiids to make the eliief eoiieern, and 
pleasure, to which tlie heart obstinately clings. 

Literature had already come to occupy much 
of Miss Butt’s time. She liad appeared* before 
the world as an autliorcss ere she was nineteen, 
much against her own wishes. Her lather liad 
discovered some manuscript tales of hors, and 
insisted on having them published for the benefit 
of a friend in distress. Now she wrote and 
published various works of her own free will, 
giving to her productions, of course, the religious 
colouring wdiich her own mind had received. 
At this period “ Susan Grey,” originally written 
for her Sunday class, was publislied. 
little volume,” says its author, “is remarkable 
in the annals of literature, from its having 
been the first of its kind, that is, the first 
narrative allowing of anything like correct 
writing, or refined sentiments, expressed ith- 
out vulgarisms, ever prepared for the poor, and 
having religion for its object.” 

“Susan Grey,” she continues, “was, in its 
time, so great a favourite, that it w.as pirated in 
every shape and form, and it would be impos- 
sible to calculate the editions through which it 
passed before the year 181G, when the copy- 
right was returned to me. In that year I altered 
and sold it again.” 

On the last day of August, 1803, Miss Butt 
took the name by which she became so well 
known to the world, by her marriage to her 
cousin. Lieutenant Henry Sherwood, of the 58rd 


regiment. They were soon after quartered in 
SimderiHndi and here we find Mrs. Sherwood 
still sto^tflihg with the old difficulty, the old 
anxictVj " Wbat shall I do to be saved ?” She 
is makifil: ptogress, however, for she has at 
Icn^h bbllbme a diligent student of the Bible. 
She desires to interest her husband in the same 
ursults, when to her horror she discovers that 
is sentiments are somewhat sceptical. Her own 
Bible reading goes on, however; and by and 
by comfort comes to her regarding her husband. 
“ After the birth of my babe,” she WTites, “ it is 
affecting to recall that, on the joy of her bestowal 
to us, her father, Avho had up to that time disre- 
garded all thoughts of a futun; state, came to 
me, and doubled my happiness and gratitude to 
God, by saying in the moment of his thankful- 
ness# that he would re.ad the Bible to me every 
day. And from tlieneefbrw'ard this promise was 
kept : the sacred book has since then ever been 
out daily study together.” 

A year after, the 53rd w^^s ordered to India ; 
and Mrs. 8hcr\vood, leaving her babe with her 
mother in J^h)ghind, j)repared for the life of a 
I soldier’s wife in a foreign laud. 


THE 3IOST ANCIENT POEM IN 
WOELD. 

j\LvifY of our rcad(‘rs may fool at a loss to know 
wliat this is. 8v)me even who are familiar 
with the literature of antiquity may not be 
exactly aware wluvt ^Yas tlio first metrical com- 
position ever written. There can, however, be 
no doubt that this distinction belongs to the 
.address of Lainecli to his wives, recorded in 
Gen. iv. verses 23, 24. It is true, in our 
authorized version, the passage does not present, 
to an English reader, the poetical form. But, 
viewed .according to the law^s of Hebrew metre, 
the original exhibits as complete a specimen of 
Hebrew' verse as that language contains. 

In the most aucient poetry of which we have 
any knowledge— the Hebrew — it is well knowm, 
the hannoiiy of the verses does not arise from 
the rhifme^ that is, from similar corresponding 
sounds teimiuating the verses; but from some 
kind of rhythm, or perhaps metre, the nature of 
which is now altogether unknown. Still, there 
are evident mark^ by which the poetry of the 
Hebrews may be distinguished from their prose 
writings, and which consist in the paraJhiism^ or 
correspondence between one line and another. 

The most usual kind of parallel lines are those 
called synonymous, that is, where the lines 
correspond to one another, by expressing the 
same idea in diflerent words. The address of 
Lamech to his wives afibrda an admirable illus- 
tration of this kind of Hebrew poetry. 




“And Lanieoh Kiid unto lus wivrs: — 

Adah, und Zillali — boar iiiy vuict*. 

Ye -wives of I/auicch- henrkru unto jn\ 

For I have slain a man — to niy A\ounding: 

And a voung miin — 1<» iny liurt. 

If Cum shall be avenged — seven-fold ; 

Truly Lamecb— seventy and seven-fold.” 

Hero it will be observed, after tin* first line, 
which is prose, abnost every expression has its 
counterpart in the following lino : ” Adah and 
Zillah” — ‘‘AVives of Lantech:” — “Hear my 
Toico ” — “ Hearken to my speech,” etc. In the 
original, however, the parallelism is more strik- 
ing, in consequence of the greater conciseness of 
the Hebrew. In fact, the whole passage consists 
but of twenty-three words in the Hebrew, al- 
though it forms forty-two in our version. Bear- 
ing in mind, then, the rhythmical character of 
the passage, let us make some inquiry into the 
meaning of this sole relic of antediluvian poetry. 
We begin by stating that Lamech was evi- 
dently a bad man. He was of the line of the 
Cainites, none of whom appears to have been 
distinguished by anything good. He is the 
first recorded instance of polygamy — a practice 
which directly opposes the original ordinance of 
heaven, that two (my should coniitiite one flesh. Eor 
introducing this sin into the w orld, Lamech is 
branded with undying disgrace. 

But, worse than this, Lamech, like his ances- 
tor, was a murderer. It is not distinctly stated 
under what circumstances this horrid crime w^as 
perpetrated ; but there can be no doubt of the 
fact that he slew a man — ^not, as some critics 
aapposo, a man and a young man. This is 
simply the repetition which the laws of Hebrew 


' poetry demand. “ He had slain a man on 
; account of his wounding ; e\en a young man on 
1 account of his blow.” The plain meaning of 
[ w hich seems to be : some man struck or u ouiided 
I him, and he had in revenge killed the ollender. 

Bui the greatest difficulty yet remains : — 

“ If Cain Khali uc awngod — seven-fold; 

Truly Lamech-- seventy and seven-fold.” 

AVliy is Cain introduced here? On what 
grounds does this wicked man claim impunity 
for hi.s crime, and expect to be thus specially 
defended from tht‘ vengeance of man ? 

UIu* explanation appears to be this ; C ain had 
slain his owm brother — had risen up against him, 
and, without any provocation, killed him in cold 
blood. iTet, notwithstanding this, God had seen 
fit to guard him from the just retribution to 
w'hich he was exposed, by threatening that 
sevenfold vengeance should overtake whoever 
slew him. “ Now,” says Lamech, ‘‘ if one 
who b1(‘w his own brother^ without the slightest 
provocation, was thus protected from the punish- 
ment he so richly deeerved, much more shall I, 
who have slain one not of my own kindred, and 
one, moreover, who had wounded me.” He 
comforts his two wives, and seeks to dispel their 
apprehensions concerning him, by referring to 
the example of Cain, his own ancestor. "Wo do 
not state our own views of the passage of course 
as decisive on the subject. If our inUTpretation, 
however, be the correct one, the passage affords u 
striking illustration of that well-known text : 
“ Because sentence against on evil work is not 
executed speedily, therefore the heart of the 
sons of men is fiuly set in thein to do evil.” 


the pulpit in the 

EAMILT. 

ESj^ljy SlJrS ESTIMATED BY THE LIGHT OF 
HEAVEN. 

J nr “ iniquities before then, our secret sins 

^7/ in the light of thy countenante." J‘taJm xc. 8. 

jflr It is a well known fiiel; that the appearance 
of objt'cts, and the ideas which we form of lliem, 
are v’ciy much affected b}'^ the situation in w'liich 
they are ])laced in respect to us, and by the 
li;^^l’it ill which they arc seen. Objects seen at a 
distance, for I'xample, appear much smaller tlian 
they really are. The sami' objt'ct, viewed 
through different mediums, will often exhibit 
very different appearances. A lighted candle, 
or a star, appears bright during the absence of 
the sun ; but when that luminary returns, tludr 
brightness is eclipsed. Since the appearance of 
objects, and the ideas which \\ e form of them, are 
t.lms affected by extraneous circumstances, it 
follows that no two persons will form precisely 
the same ideas of any object, unless they vunv it 
in tlie same light, or are placed with respect to 
it in th(^ same situation. 

These remarks liaNO a direct and important 
bearing upon the intended subject of the present 
discourse. No person can read the Scriptures 
candidly and attentnely, without jicrceivingthat 
(rod and men differ very widely in the opinion 
which they entertain respecting almost e\ery 
object. ^And in nothing do tliey dilfer more 
widely than in the estimate whieli they form of 
man’s moral character, and of the malignity and 
desert of sin. Nothing can bo more evident 
than the fact that in the sight of God our sins 
are incomparably more numerous, aggravated, 
and criminal than they appear to us. H(‘ 
regards us as deserving of an endless jumish- 
numt, while we scarcely pereiivi' that we tleserve 


a deceitful medium, which ignorance, prejudice, 
and self-love place between them and us. 

Apply these remarks to the case before us. 
The psalmist, addressing God, says, “ Thou hast 
set our iniquities before thee, our secret sins in 
the light of thy countenance.” That is, our 
iniquities or open transgi*essions, and our secret 
sins, the sins of our hearts, are placed, as it 
were, full before God’s face, immediately under 
his eye ; and he sees them in 1 lie pure, clear, 
all-disclosing light of his own holiness and glory. 
Now if we would see our sins as they appear to" 
hiiu, that is as they really are — if we w'ould see 
' their number, blackness, and criminality, and 
the malignity and desert of every sin — w e must 
place ourselves, as nearly as is possible, in bis 
situation, and look at sin, as it were, Ihrougli 
Ilia eyes. We must place ourselves and our sins 
in the centre of that circle, w'hicli is irradiated 
by the light of his countenance, where all his 
. infinite perfections are clearly displayed, where 
bis awful majesty is seen, where bis concen- 
trated glories blaze, and burn, and dazzli', with 
insuflcrable brightiu'ss. And, in order to this, 
wo must in thought leave our dark and sinful 
world, where God is unseen and almost for- 
gotten, and where consequently tlie evil of 
sinning against him cannot be fully perceived, 
and mount up to heaven, the peculiar habita- 
tion of his holiness and glory, where he does 
not, as here, conceal himself behind the veil of 
his works and of second causes, but shines forth 
the unveiled God, and is seen as he is. 

Let us then attempt this adventurous flight. 
Let us follow' the path by which our blessed 
Saviour ascended to heaven, and soar upwards to 
the great capital of the universe, to the palace 
and the throne of its greater King. As wc 
rise, the earth fades away from our view ; now" 
we leave worlds, and suns, and systems behind 
ns. Now we reach the utmost limits of crea- 
tion ; now" the last star disappears, and no 


any punisliment at all. Now whence arises this 
difference ? The remarks which have just been 
made will inform ns. God and, men view' 
objects through a very diUi'reiit medium, and 
ai 0 placed with respect to them in very diflerent 
situations. God is present witli every object; 
he views it as near and therefore sees its real 
magnitude. But many objects, especially those 
of a religions natun', arc sei'u by ns at a dis- 
tance, and of course appear to us smaller than 
they really are. God sees every object iu 
a perfectly clear light, but w'e see most objects 
dimly and indistinctly. In fine, God sees all ob- 
jects just as they are ; but we see them through 


ray of created light is seeu. But a now' light 
now' begins to dawn and brighten upon us. It 
is the liglit of lu'aven, w Inch pours in a flood of 
glory from its wide open gates, spreading con- 
tinual meridian day far and wide, through tlie 
regions of etherial space. Passing swiftly 
onward, through this flood of day, the songs of 
heaven begin to burst upon your cars, and voices 
of celestial sweetness, yet loud as the sound 
of many waters, and of mighty ihunderings, 
art) heard, cxolaiiniiig, “ Alleluia ! for tho Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth. Blessing, and glory, 
and honoui’, and power, be unto him that 
sittetb on tho throne, and to the Lamb for 
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ever.** A moment more, and you have passed 
the fixates ; you are in the midst of the citjr, you 
are before the eternal throne, ^^ou are in the 
immediate presence of God dnd all hia glories 
are bbiaing around you like a consuming fire. 
J'lcah and blood cannot support it ; your bodies 
dissolve into their original dust, but your 
immortal souls remain, and stand naked spirits 
before the great Father of spirits. Nor, iu 
losing their tenements of clay, have they lost 
the powers of pereeption. No ; they are now 
all -eye, all ear, nor can you close the eyelids 
of the soul, to shut out for a moineut the 
dazzling, overpowering splendours iihich sur- 
round you, and which appear like light con- 
densed, like glory which may bo felt. You 
see, indeed, no fonii or shape; and yet your 
wdiole souls perceive, with intuitive ch'arness 
and certainty, the immediate awe-inspiring pre- 
sence of Jehovah. You see no countenanve, 
and yet you feel as if a countenance of awful 
majesty, in which all the perfections ot divinity 
shone forth, were beaming upon you wluTever 
you turn. You see no eye ; and yet a ])iercing, 
heart-searching eye, an cyo of omniscient 
parity, every glance of which goes through 
your souls like a flash of liglitnincr, seems to 
look upon you from every point of surrounding 
space. You feel as if enveloped in nn atmo- 
sphere, or plunged iu an ocean of existence, 
intelligence, perfection, and glory ; an oci'an, of , 
w'hicli your labouring minds can take in only a i 
drop ; an ocean, the depth of whicli you cannot ! 
fathom, and the breadth of which yon can never 1 
fully explore. But while you l(*el utterly umible 
to comprehend this infinite being, your views of j 
him, so far as they extend, are ])erfectly ch-ar i 
and distinct. You have the most vivid percc'p- ; 
tious, the most deeply graven impressions, of an j 
infinite, eternal, spotless mind, in which the I 
images of all things, past, j)resent, and to conic, 
are most harmoniously seen, arranged in the 
most perfect order, and defined with the nicest 
accuracy: of a mind wdiieh wills with infinite 
ease, but whose volitions are attended by a 
l>ower omnipotent and irresistible, and whic 
sows worlds, suns, and systems through the 
fields of space with far more facility than the 
husbandman scatters his seed upon the earth : 
of a mind, whence have flowed all the streams 
which ever watered any part of the universe, 
with life, intelligence, holiness, or happiness, 
and which is still full, overflow'ing, and inex- 
haustible. You perceive, also, with equal clear- 
ness and certainty, that this infinite, eternal, 
omnipotent, omniscient, all-wise, all-creating 
mind is perfectly and essentially holy, a pure 
flame of holiness, and that as such, he regards 
sin wdth unutterable, irreconcileable detestation 
find abhorrence. With a voice which re- 


verberates through tho wide expanse of his 
dominions, you hear him saying, as the sove- 
reign and legislator of the universe, “ Be ye holy ; 
for I, Ihc Lord your God, am holy.’* And you 
see his throne surrounded, you sec heaven filled 
by those only who perfectly obey this command. 
You see thousands of thousands, and ten thou- 
sand times ten tbousand, of angels and arch- 
angels, ])ure, exalted, glorious intelligences, who 
reflect liis perfect imagi', burn like flames of fire 
with zeal for liis glory, and seem to ho so many 
concentrations of wisdom, knowledge, holiness, 
and love ; a fit retinue for the thrice holy Lord 
of hosts, wdiose holiness and all-filling glory they 
unceasingly proclaim. 

And now, my readers, if you are willing to S(‘o 
. your sins in tiicir true colours; if you w’ould 
rightly ("^tlniatc their number, magnitude, and 
erhiiiiKilitv, briug them into the hallowed jilace, 
where nothing is soon but the wlutcness of im- 
* sullied purity and tlie splendors of uncreated 
1 glorv ; where the sun itself would ap]'»ear only as 
' a dark spot ; and there, in the midstof thL circle 
j of seraphic intelligences, with the infinite God 
1 pouring all the light of his countenance round 
i you, review your lives, contemplate your 
! oth'uces, and see how lluw appear. Jleeollect 
’ that tiu' God, in whos^' presence you are, is llie 
being who forbids sin. tbe being of wluisi^ 
eteriial law sin is the transgression, and against 
wliom every sin is committed. Keeping this iu 
mind, let us, 

1. Bring fonvard iGiat the psalmist, in our 
text, calls onr iniquities, that is, our more gross 
and open sins, and see how they appear iii the 
light of God’s countiumnee. Jlave any of you 
been guilty of impious, profane, passionate, or 
indecent corrupting language ‘i How d(ics such 
language sound iu heaven? in the ears of angels, 
in tile ears of that God wlio gave us our longues 
' for nolilc pnrjmses ? Briug forward all tlie lan- 
guage of this kind which you have ever uttered ; 
see it written as in a book, and w'hilo you read 
it, n'lnriiiber that tbe eye of God is reading it at 
the same time. Then say, “ Js this fit language 
for ail immortal being to utter? Is tliia fit 
language for God to bear r” Jil<pecinlly, let every 
one” inquire whether he has ever violated the 
fliird conimandment, by using the name ot God 
in a profane or irreverent manner. If ho^ has, 
let him bring forward his transgressions of this 
kind, and see bow they appear in the light of 
God’s presence. Sinner, tins is the Being whoso 
adorable name thou hast jirofaned, and W'ho, 
bending upon thee a look ot awful displeasure, 
says, “ I will not hold him guiltless that taketli 
my name in v.ain.” O, what an aspect of shock- 
ing, lieaven-daring impiety dues this assume, 
when viewed in this situation. Have any of vou 
been guilty of uttering tvhat is untrue ? If so, 
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bring forward all the falsehoods, all the deceitful 
expressions, which you have ever uttered, and 
see bow tliey appear in the presence of the God 
of truth ; of that God who has declared that h.e 
abhors a lying tongue, and that all liars shall have 
their portion in the burjiiiig lake. O, what is 
it to stand convicted before such a God as tliis ! 
Have any of you been guilty, either at home or 
in foreign countries, of perjury or false* swear- 
ing ? If so, you may here see the awful Being 
whom you mocked, by calling him to witness 
the truth of a knowm deliberate lie. And how, 
think you, does such conduct appear in his eyes ? 
llow' does it now a])pear in your own ? AVhen 
you took that false oath ; when you said, “ So may 
God help me as 1 speak the truth,” you did in 
effect utter a prayer that his vengeance might 
fall upon you, if what you swore was untrue. 
And will not God take you at your word ? AVill 
not that vengeance which you imprecated fall 
upon you ? O, be assured that it will, unless 
deep timely repentance and faith in Christ pre- 
vent. Nor is the guilt of tliose who share in 
the gain of perjury, and permit such as are em- 
ployed by them to make use of it, much less 
black and aggravated in the estimation of him 
whoso judgment is aeeording to truth. 

Have any of you transgn'ssed the command 
which says, “ Kemember tlie sabbath day to keep 
it holy ?” Such transgressions, t am aware, appear 
very trivial on earth ; but do tlu'y appear so to 
him wlio gave this command ? Do tliey appear 
so in heaven ? Jict those who have been gnllty 
of such transgressions, hear a voice from the 
glory around tliein, saying, “ I, to wliom }ou are 
indebted for all your time, allowed you six days 
tor tlie performance of your necessary labours, 
and reserved but one for myself — but one to bo 
employed exclusively in w'orshipping me, and 
in working out your own salvation. But even 
this one day you denied me ; w hen spent in my 
service,, you considered it us a weariness, and 
therefore employed it, either w holly or in part, 
in serving yourselves ; thus proving yourselves 
to bo wholly unqualified and unfit to enjoy an 
endless sabbatli in my presence.” 

Have any of you — we must propose the 
unpleasant question — been guilty of violating 
the command which forbids adultery and its 
kindred vices? If so, bring forward these 
abominations, and sec how they look in heaven, 
in the presence of the holy angels, in the sight 
if that thrice holy God, who h^as said, “ I will 
come near and be a swift witness against the 
adulterers, and they shall have their portion in 
the lake of fire.” 

Have any of you been guilty of fraud, in- 
justice, or dishonesty ? Have you in your pos- 
session any portion of another’s property, with- 
out the owner’s consent fairly obtained ? If so, 


bring forward your dishonest gains ; hold out the 
hands which are polluted by them, and see how 
they look in heaven, in the presence of that God 
who has said, “ Let no man overreach or defraud 
his brother in any matter ; for the Lord is the 
avenger of all such.” 

Have any of you been guilty of intemper- 
ance ? If so, let such look at themselves, and 
sec how a drunkard, a rational being, self-de- 
graded to a level with the beasts, and w^allowdng 
in the mire of his own pollution, appears in 
heaven, in the sight of pure angelic spirits-^in 
the sight of that God w'ho endued him with 
inttdlectual powers, and thus capacitated him 
for being raised to an equality with the 
angels. 

While attending to the preceding remarks, 
probably many, perhaps most of my readers 
may have felt as if they were not personally 
concerned in them, as if they w'cro guilty 
of none of these gross iniquities. I would iu- 
deed hope that of some of them at least, none of 
you are guilty. But these are by no means the 
only iniquities of which God takes notice ; for 
our text further informs us, that he has set 
secret sins, the sins of our hearts, in the light of 
his coLiutcnance. 

PEllPETUA, A OP THE PIBST 

PERSECUTIONS. 

The similarity of Cliristian faith and experience 
iijider the most different circumstances, in tiiose 
who are genuine disciples, offers one of tl»c most 
remarkable confirmations of our holy religion. 
I'lie records of the struggles, hopes, and com- 
forts of those who lived in that faith sixteen or 
seventeen centuries ago, describe accurately the 
experience of the church in our owm days. We 
can sympathise w'ith our brethren wdio have gone 
before us. Rich and poor, learned and unlet- 
tered, bond and free, male and female, Jew 
and Greek, true belie\ ers are indeed members 
of one heavenly family, whose edder brother is 
I he who is “ the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever.” 

About the year 200 of our era lived m Car- 
thago a young lady of noble descent, of great 
beauty, and of excellent education — Perpetua. 
Her lot was cast in stirring and trying times. 
Christianity was fast penetrating through all the 
provinces of the Roman empire, and winning con- 
verts from amongst all ranks and conditions of 
men. Heathenism, utterly incapable of resisting 
its inroads, was opposing violence to its progress, 
and attempting to extinguish the kindling flame 
with the blood of martyrs. But in those days 
men wfere first of all Christians ; the hope of the 
gospel formed the grand object, and constituted 
the great theme of their hves. They suflbred 
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joyfully the loss of all, and, as Ignatius expresses | 
it, presi'juted themselves “ as the -wheat of the 
Lord to be ground by the teeth of wild beasts, 
in order to be formed into the pure bread of the 
Lord.” Amongst others, Perpetiia had been 
awakened to an interest in the things tliat be- 
longed to her peace. Her father was still a 
heathen, but her mother and all her other near 
relatives were either professed Christians or in 
preparation for it. l*erpetua was twenty-two 
years old, and had only been married a compa- 
ratively short time. 8ho was giving the uou- 
ri.shmeiit of her breast to her only child Avhen 
the storm of pcTseontion burst around the 
church at Carthagi'. {She had not jet been 
baptized when first called to tc'stify for the 
Lord. Perliaps on this ground her aged father, 
who, bi'sides the thri‘atem*d loss of a beloved 
child, dreaded the disgrace of her (King on the 
arena as a Christian, urged Iut to recant. But 
in reply, pointing to a vessel beside her, she 
asked, “Father, do you see tliis \essel? can 1 
call it anything else than what it is ?” “ No.” 

‘•Neither can 1 call myself anything else Hum 
what I am and what I remain — a Christian.” 
It was ill vain that her father threatened, urged, 
and entreated her to chaiige lu’r mind. A few ^ 
days after this interview, slu' was baptized. She | 
said, “ The Spirit prompted me at my baptism 
to ask for nothing but patience.” And her prayer 
was heard and woiiderfulh' an.^^wcrcal. 

When Perpetua was dragged into prison, 
along with three Christian young men, and a 
sister-martyr, Felicitas, her spirit sunk within 
her. Ail appeared so different from that to 
which she had been accustomed. Instead of the 

E eaec and comfort of her happy honu*, she re- 
ites, “The excessive heat occasioned by the 
multitude of prisoners, the rough treatment 
we experienced from the soldier.s, and, finally, 
anxiety about my child, made me wretched. I 
was tempted, for I liad never before been shut 
up in such darkness. Oh, wliat a dreadful 
day!” Christian friends succeeded in pur- 
hasing for the suffering brethri'ii a Letter apart- 
ment, where they were at least separated from 
the other criminals. Perpetua got leave to 
spend a few' hours more at liberty. During that 
tunc slie suckled her babe, Avliicii had well-nigh 
perislied for want of that support. At last she 
was even allowed to take the child along with 
her into prison. So grateful was she for this 
boon that, as she expressed it, “the dungeon 
now became a palace” to her. The brethren 
still continued their comforting visits to the 
prisoners, and the sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per w as administered to those who were so soon 
to sit down with the Lord at his table; But 
above all, be who never forgets or forsakes his 
own, strengthened Perpetua. Ill a dream, she 


saw a vision of heaven and the jiath to it througli 
many tribulations. She beard tlie “welcome” 
from the Master to the church above. 

But trials were not wanting. In prison her 
companion, Felicitas, was delivered of a child; 
The rough jailer said to her, “You suffer so 
much at present, what will you do when yon are 
thrown to the -wild beasts ?” The believer con- 
fidently replied, “Now I siiffpr myself, but then 
I will suffer for Him, and lie in turn will suffer 
for and with me.” Her hope, we need scarei'ly 
ly, was not to be disappointed. ‘When the 
day for tlu* final examination a])proaehed, Per- 
pctiia's father, swallowed up with grief, came 
I once more to entreat her to desist. I’lie scene 
i must liavo been harrowing in the extreme. 

I “ Cliild, pity my grey liairs,” he urged; “pity 
i tliy latlier, if indeed I am still wortliy to hear 
' that name. J have brought thee up to tlie bloom 
i oflife; L have jireferred thee to all thy bro- 
I tilers ; do not cx]>ose me to such disgrace among 
■ men. liay aside thy lofty spirit ; do not plungii 
, all of us into ruin.” So little could lie appreciate 
I her motives or undiu’stand her eouduel. 
i The distracted father threw himself at her 
' feet ; he kissed her hands, and in phreiisy called 
her not his daughter, but his mistress. “ IMy 
father’s grey liaii’s ” said tlio sulferer, in describ- 
ing the 8C(‘ni‘, “ tilled me with sorrow. 1 con- 
sidered that of all my family he alone could not 
I rejoice in my sufferingR.” AVhen he pressed 
upon her the conseijuenei's of her profes.sion of 
j faith, to herself, her child, and lier family, she 
I calmly ropli<‘d, “Father, what will happen de- 
I ponds not on us, but on the will of the Lord, 
i Ivnow that we cannot dispose of ourselves ; 
W(‘ arc in God’s liaud.” At last tlie hour of 
trial arrived. An immenae crowd, whom cu- 
riosity had attracted, surrounded the tribunal. 
Amongst them w’as her aged parent, holding 
aloft the babe. *• Take pity on thy child,” he 
cxclaim(‘d. The judge liimself seemed moved, 
and urged her to spare her fatlicr’s grey hairs 
and her own helpless babe, and to comply so far 
as to offer saeriiiei'. She replied, unhesitatingly, 

I “J cannot do it.” “Art thou then a Chris- 
I tian ?” asked he. Before the wondering multi- 
I tude, Perpetua professed her faith, and confessed 
' her Saviour, Her fate was now sealed. She 
was sentenced to be exposed to wild beasts at 
the coming festivities. 

Perpetua returned to her prison full of peace 
in the Holy Ghost. She liad hoped still to be 
allowed to pi*ess b(jr infant to her breast, but 
her father had taken it aw^ay. She was to see it 
no more. Wonderful to relate, from that day 
the babe no longer cried for its mother. Per- 
petua took this as a special interposition on her 
Dehalf. During the interval between her sen- 
tence and exocutiyn she was miglitily upheld. 
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The very night before she liad to enter the 
arena she • had a vision, in which (in a figure) 
she saw her combat on the morrow, and the 
quarter whence seasonable aid and final victory 
were to be brought. According to ancient cus- 
tom, a last meal was laid out for them, as it 
were to allow the condemned for a brief period 
to forget the approaching doom. The captives 
transformed it into an agapaj, or love-fi'ast, such 
as was Usual with the Christians of those days. 
To the curious crowd around them they spoke 
of the judgment to come. Amongst themselves 
they sung the praises of the Lord. The morning 
of the execution dawned, and the vast amplii- 
thcatre was crowded W’ith eager multitudes, 
wondering wliethcr this strange fortitude would 
not yield to fear in view of so terrible a death. 
But the prisoners went joyfully forward to meet 
it. They refused to comply witli tlie ancient cus- 
tom by which, before entering the arena, the 
men were to be clothed with red cloaks as 
riests of Saturn, and the females with w'hite 
ands as priestesses of Ceres. To avoid such 
practices they had come to the amphitheatre, 
and should they now be obliged to yield to 
them? The justice of their d(‘mand was ac- 
knowledged. So far from bi'ing afraid, the 
young men boldly spake to the assembled people 
of the future judgment, and admonished them 
to re])enlauce. The fury of the popukce knew 
no bounds. The youths wore scourged, thrown 
to leopards, bears, and wild boars, and quickly 
torn to pii'ces. Perpetua and Pi'licilas remained 
to be exposed to a^^ild cow. Accordingly, they 
liad been undressed and put into a net ; but 
their manifest modesty induced those present to 
demand that their clothes should be restored to 
them. 

The goaded animal was now let loose upon 
them, llie first push threw both to the ground. 
Perpetua’s first attempt on rising wjis to wrap 
herself in lier torn garments. She next plaited 
her hair, lest her Hying hair should give her the 
appearance of mourning while confessing her 
Saviour. She then went forward to assist Feli- 
citas, and took her stand beside her to await the 
next onset. Even the populace were so much 
moved at the spectacle presented, that they ad- 
vised their removal. The gladiators were to 
prepare to end their sulferings more quickly 
with the sword. During the short interval, they 
were again comforted by the brethren. Per- 
petua seemed to awaken from a sleep. She 
was apparently quite unconscious of w'hat had 
passed, and only the sight of her wounds and 
her tom dress could conviuco her that she had 
really been in the amphitheatre. They soon 
returned to it, For the last time they now ex- 
changed the kiss of Christian love, and lay down 
fcogeuxer, Perpetua herself guided the trem- 


bling hand of the young gladiator, and received 
in silence the last stroke. 

Their liberated spirits ascended to their hea- 
venly home. Their bodies rest in the grave till 
the resurrection morning ; the record of their 
faith and patience remains behind a witness for 
Christ to the latest generations ; “ whose faith 
follow, considering the end of their conversation, 
Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever.” 

THE DOCTEINES OF INFIDELITY. 

A hecent ])crusal of the volume of M. Biin- 
goncr, entitled “Voltaire and his Times,” has 
drawn onr attention to the utter W'ant of 
morality wdiicli characterised the infidel party 
in Franco during the last century, and to 
the insane doctrines tluy inculcatc'd on those 
solemn questions which relate to the nature, 
character, and destiny of man. In this paper 
we propose to state the views which were 
I entertained hy A'oliairc, Eousseau, and their 
I nuuKTous colleagues, as fully as a regard to 
I the purity of our pages will permit ; and then 
I leave the reader to pronounce, after comparing 
tliem with the exalted and benevolent doctrines 
of the divine word, which are the more agree- 
able to truth, the more consonant with the just 
dignity of human nature, or the better fitted to 
support us in the hour of aflliction and death. 

The philosophers to whom wo refer w'cro 
perpetually speaking about the greatuess of 
man. ]Maii with them was idolized ; the goddess 
Keason w'as hut a repr(‘sentative of man. Their 
so-called sublime ifleas on this head became a 
political engine ; kings and emperors w c're 
bauble; when compared with man. In reading 
some portions of their works, an unsophisticated 
and ignorant person would imagine that man 
had hitherto been shamefully degraded, and that 
it was left for Voltaire to raise him fi-om the 
dust, and assert his true dignity. Not satis- 
fied with paying unbounded honour to man, 
they deify liim and oiler their homage at his 
shrine. Yet with all this glorification of mau^ 
what low' ideas did they entertain of men I Man 
in the abstract was, according to them, a glo- 
rious, a perfect being ; man, as he appeared 
around them in the ignorant and halt-starved 
population of France, was an object that de- 
served to be treat(ed with the utmost contempt. 

Voltaire called the people “a compound of 
bears and monkeys,” and declared that the 
most worthless, the canaille, were in it “ in the 
proportion of a hundred to one.” But perhaps 
he looked upon these poor people as standing m 
need of instruction; perhaps ho dwelt thus 
earnestly upon their degradation in order to in- 
duce his followers to labour for their elevation. 
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By no means. No such sympathy touched his 
sceptical heart. Voltaire knew nothing of reli- 
gion. Ho found all the consolation he wanted in 
philosophy. With him philosophy was the only 
name for happiness and virtue. And yet V oltaire 
felt no desire to impart tho blessing which he 
prized so highly to the miserable crowds of Paris. 
Writing to the king of Prussia, he says : “ Your 
majesty will do an eternal service to the human 
race, by destroying tliat infamous su])erstilion 
(Christianity). 1 do not say among the poorest 
classes, xcho are not worth hciwj enlightened, and for 
whom all yokes are proper ; but among pci’sons 
of credit, ^mong men a\1u) think; it is for you 
to give white bread to the cliildrtm of the family, 
and to leave the black bread to the dogs.’" 
Here W’e have the philanthropy of atheism. 
The philosophers are‘'l}ie children;” the mul- 
titude are “ the dogs.” How difterent were the 
sentiments of Jesus Christ. ‘‘The Son of iNlan 
is come to seek and save that which w'as lost.” | 
Q-o yc into the highways and hc(lg(‘s, and ' 
compel them to come in, that my housi^ may be j 
lill(‘d,” If a man have u hundred sIkh*]), and one | 
of them begone astray, dotli he not ii'ave the j 
ninety and nine, and goeth into tlie mountains, 
and seeketh that which is gone astrav r E\en 
so it is not the will of }our Patlu'r wiiicli in 
heaven that one ofthw little ones should perisliJ** 
How' did it come to pa^s that Voltaire enter- 
tained such contempt fur the multitude? The 
reply must be, thi.s eouteinpt sprang from his 
principles. He did not recognise tliat which 
alone renders all men truly great and inconceiv- 
ably valuable — the existmice in them of a 
spiritual and immortal principle. Ileiu-e ho had 
to look for human greatness in the accidimts 
life, in learning, literary fame, wealth, glory, 
political power, in everything, in short, which 
can throw’ a gleam of sjilcndour around the 
individual. But it was a direct cousequeiiee of 
such principles that the great mass of humanity 
would appear simply despicable. The Bible 
tells us that man is not a mere compound of 
material substances, but an immortal b(‘ing, 
that his soul is of greater value lo him than the 
W’hole world, that he is entrusted with talents 
and opportunities for which he w'ill have to give 
up an account at tlie bar of Grod, and that an 
endless state of happiness or woe succeeds th(‘ 
transitory scenes of the present life. 

In this view every human being is of priceless 
value. The most degraded and ignorant carries 
about with him a jewel of sueli vast w’orth, that 
it beggars tho pomp and wealth of tlie universe. 
Hence the Christian is encouraged to labour for 
his fellow men. He is taught to respect them, 
he is made to love them ; no efforts here are 
throw'u away ; he is sowing for immortality. 
Nothing of this kind could possibly present 


itself even to the imagination of Voltaire. ‘‘I 
am corporeal,” said he, “and I think” — a gross 
fallacy, but one w^hich satisfied him. That he 
had a body be knew, and that he was capable gf 
thinking he knew', and so he linked the tw'O 
together as cause and effect. IJis body w'as the 
thinking principle. As well might bo have 
said, “ 1 have a poetic imagination, and I eat : 
therefore iny poetic imagination is the eating 
princi])le.” J t did not seem to strike liim that he 
might be both material and spiritual, and that, as 
j his bodily senses assured him that ho possessed 
a body, so hi.s spiritual consciousness ought to 
assure him that he possessed a soul. No, with 
him we arii incro*‘* machines;” our ‘‘souls com- 
pletely depend upon the actions of our bodies 
“the thinking faculty loses itself in the eating, 
the drinking, and the digesting faculty.” In 
I keeping witli such views, demtli is pronounced a 
i “ mere sle<*p— as like sleep Jis two drops of rain 
we are told never to think of death, since it 
can only poison life. Such a man could form 
no conception of life at all in keeping with its 
true solemnity and vu.st ininortanec. “ I make 
life a pl.nUhing, madam,” he writes to one of 
his frieiifls; “it is lit for nothing else.” Such 
views of lite ar(‘ ^n(•ousi^lent with a sincere be- 
, lief ill (iod. The Bibk' tells ns that “God is, 
and that ho is llu* rowarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him.” Here is a spur to diligence, 
and an (‘ucouragement to devotion. Wo are 
told that his ImidiT inereii's are over all his 
works, “that he makes the sun to shine, and tho 
rain to fall upon tlie (nil and upon the good.” 

I What a lesson in ])hilanthropy, what a cheek to 
I selfibhncss, is suppiu'd by the thoughts that God 
dally watches over, and ])rovides for the wants 
of his iiitelligeni family, and that he so loved tho 
world as to send Ids only-begotten Son, in order 
to provide a way of pardon for sinful man. 

The views w Ideli Voltain* and his friends 
entertained with regard to society were quite 
in harmony with those they held resi^iecting 
man. This is just as we might have predicted 
both from (‘XjKTienee and reflection. Society is 
but an aggregate of men, and if one man is no 
better than a single ant, the world is no better 
than an ant-bill. It is the recognition of man’s 
immortal and responsible nature that gives 
birth to noble principles in social and political 
life. If he is a mere tissue of niateriul sub- 
stanees, then it is no great thing to treat him 
despotically, lo coin a new decalogue, or frame 
a new’ religion, and force him to accept both. 
What is tho meaning of conscience, if man is 
only what Voltaire says he is — “in tho first 
rank of tliose animals that live in troops, like 
bees, poultry, sheep, etc.” — a mere whim or 
caprice at best; perhaps only a distemper of 
tho blood p As the strongest buffalo is master 
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of ibe herd, so the strongcBt maa seems natu- { 
rally invested with the right of imposing his 1 
will on the behaviour of the rest, On such low I 
views, tyranny is never anything else than a 
misfortune to the victim ; it never becomes a 
^^^ong in the tyrant. AV'e see the social | 
tendency of Voltaire’s principles exhibited more ' 
clearly in the writings of Eoiisseau. What was I 
the character of Rousseau’s social ethics ? i 
They have been loudly vaunted, but we venture 
to describe them as equally vague, groundless, 
and degrading. Hear him describe the original 
state of mankind : “ They were like lions and 
tigers, hating eacli other, and every moment in 
danger of becoming the victims of ('ach other’s 
fury.” Man in his primitive condition, accord- 
ing to him, liad no sociability, cared not at all 
for any ties that inie:ht bind iiirii to Jiis fellows : 
he “needed not llie aid of another man, any 
more tlian a wolf or a monkey that of another 
of its kind.” Icngili tliis ])rimitive equality 
and isolation w’ere broken through ; misery and 
rapine followed ; it bi'cami' necessary to iramc 
laws. Then mankind met in a large plain, and 
entered into a contract wiili eacli other; th(‘ 
poor consenting that some should he rich, and 
the rich contracting that tlu'y would help the 
poor. Oil the part of lhi‘ rich, howtwer. the 
wdiolc affair was a mere deiiec to get everything 
into their own hands. These id<‘ns arc as ir- 
religious as they are absurd. Ilow’ inliuitely 
more rational is tlu' glimpse of man’s pnmitivi* 
state a.s we sec it inllii' Scriptures. How much 
more does it harmonize with the Divine charac- 
ter to regard him, not as cndow'od origmallv 
wilh solitary and savage instincts, hut animated 
wdth IViendly sympathies towards the rest of his 
s]iecie.s. How much more natural is the con- 
dition of man in early times as described in the 
memoirs of the jiatriarchs. 

'J'hc views of Jloiisseau also res])cctiiig ciiil 
society w'crc as intolerant as they were absurd. 
He held that every citizen should be. in his 
souse, religions, that the sovereign alone should 
tix the articles of his religion, and that apostaev 
from them should he jmnished with dcatli. 
The character of the .Fauseiiists is well known. 
Whatever errors they hi'ld in eonnexioii with 
])apal principles, it is acknowledged that they 
approached nearer to ei angelical liews than any 
other Bcction of the Romish church — so near as 
to provoke the most malignant opposition on the 
part of the Jesuits. AVo might expect to hear 
some liberal sentiment from tho lips of a phi- 
losopher in referring to a persecuted community 
which could plead in self-defence the piety and 
genius of a rascal. How then does A^oltaire 
treat them ? In his Philosophical Dictionary lie 
says: “The man who is called a Jansenist is 
really a fool, u bad citizen, and a rebel. He is 


a fool because he confounds his own personal 
ideas with demonstrated truths; he is a bad 
citizen because he troubles the order of the 
state ; he is a rebel because he disobeys.” Very 
well, Voltaire. By tho same rule* we ma^ say 
of ISt. Paul., Huss, Wycliffe, Luther, Latimer, 
Ridley— of every martyr that ever sealed his 
testimony to the truth with his own blood — 
“ lie is really a fool, a had citizen, and a rebel,” 
Wo trace back to the pages of Voltaire and 
Rousseau much of the false sentiment w'hich 
now^ prevails respecting the way in which the 
w'orld is to be regenerated. It is common for 
some philanthropists to see imperfection 
evt'rything but ia man himself, and to allege 
everything as a cause of the misery which still 
prevails, but the sinfulness of his own heart. 
Holding such views, they tell us that society 
must he improved before we can improve man. 
This is just as sa*ne as it would be to say to a 
sick person — “My friend, }oii must provide 
yourself w ith a new' suit of clothes belore > on 
can expect to get well.” In both cases the 
faull lies deeper. Voltaire preached up poetry, 
philosophy, chemistry, and political economy. 
Long bciorc A^oltaire, one who “spake with 
authority” said, “ Ycmiist he horn again;” and 
whatcviT aid may be contributed by the agen- 
cies just mentioned, it is to the practic.al 
iiiiluence of the gospel upon the heart that w'c 
ha\e to look for “a new heavens and a new 
earth.” This alone can fullil our hopes. Auj" 
other rclianei‘ must ])i-(ne delusive. Jlow many 
proofs does history give us of this! One of the 
last of the band of inlidels w'ho were contempo- 
raries of A’^oltaire, Coiidorcet, wrote thus in his 
old age : “No doubt man will not become 
immortal, but the interval between birth and 
death may (by the effects of science) be in- 
dclinitely increased.” Man also, he imagined, 
inlliienccd by the enlightenment which then 
])rev ailed, would become indetinitely better. 
“Who knows,” said he, “but that the time 
will come w hen every act invasive of another’s 
rights will he ns phCsiially impossible as an act 
of barbarous cruelty would be to niost of us at 
the juTsent day.” Alas! for the hopes of 
infidelity, the harvest which had been so 
industriously sown half a centuiy before 
was now about to be gathered. Condorcet 
littered these predictions within three years of 
the execution of Louis xvi, and tho massacres of 
Robespierre. From these false principles, hbw' 
cheering ia it to turn to the book of Q-od. 
There we find truth and safety. There alone 
can w'e discover the path to wisdom, purity, 
peace. From this celestial source must those 
living streams proceed which can purify and 
quicken our heaits, and cleauso a polluted 
W'orld. 






MISSIONARY HYMN. 

Hark! that loud, triumphant chorus. 
Swelling high o’er earth and sea; 

Darkness vauisheth before us ; 

Light has risen ; shadows tleo. 

Hallelujah! 

Hail the year of jubilee. 

Lo! the dciid to life are waking; 

Hellish hosts oppose in vain; 

See among the bones a shaking; 

Spirit! breathe upon the slain. 

Hallelujah I 

God Omnipotent shall I'eigu. 

O’er the heights of pagan error 
Streams the standard of tho cross, 

Boi-ne by men who smile at terror, 

Shame, and scorn, and earthly loss. 
Hallelujah ! 

God shall give them gold for dross. 
Faithful witnesses for Jusus ! 

Well and boldly have ye striven; 

Fear for you shall uevei seize us ; 

Fight ! and victory shall be given. 
Hallelujah ! 

Gi*eat is your reward in heaven. 

Watchful servants 1 meekly bearing 
All tho burden of the day, 

While ye toil, shall rr be sparing, 

Slock to ai<l, and slow to pray? 

Hallelujah ! 

Through the strength of Jesus, nay. 

Where yo went ye knew not whither, 

S<*e the golden harvest wave: 

Fatlier! send more labourers thither; 

Crusli the empire of the grave. 

Hallelujah ! 

Bare thy mighty ann and save ! 

JOSEPHINK. 


THE RESUUPvECTlOX MOllN. 

“Them also which hhep in JcsIH will UikI biinp wiih hiu 
1 Tht$s. Iv. I't, 


And f;fr too radiant thou its form with light, 

For her to gaze iijion with mortal sight. 

Who once wept that so early camo its night. 

And slie w'ho trembled at tho altar side. 

The h*vod, and beautiful, and fond young bride, 

Tom from affection’s ai-ms in nuptial pride ; 

Slie, too, shall come, with jewels ricli bcdiglit. 

From tho celestial cabiuct of light, 

Pure, sparkling, and out-dazzling to the sight. 

Oh, I/ove! thv chorislied ones shall each bo brought. 
Who rest on Jesus’ wounded bosom hoiigbt ; 

Won from tho grave, with blood so dearly bought. 

Palo mourner' patient wait tho herald- ray 
Of Proi^hecy’s imperial cromiing day; 

When death from tho redeemed shall p;u<s for aye. 

MAnv Lrwi.s, 


FLTLKESf? OF CIIKIST. 

1 . 

What the breast is .at the hirth, 
What tho soul is to the oai’th, 
What the gem is to the mine. 
What tho grape is to the vine, 
What the liloom is to the tree, 
That 18 Jesus Clii'lst to me. 


Wliat the string is to the luto, 
What the breath is to the llute, 
WTiat the spring is to the natch. 
What tho nerve is to the touch. 
What the breeze is to tho sea, 
is Jesus Chi-ist to me. 


What th’ estate is to tho heir, 
What the autnmu's to the year, 
AVhat the seed is to the farm, 
What the sunbeams to the corn, 
What the flower is to tho liee, 
‘Hud is Jesus Christ to mo. 


It breakoth even now to Faith's clear, purged eyes, 
The dawn of that majestic morn’s uprise, 

Over the silence of tho waiting skies. 

Tho mighty wheels of the celestial car 
Come rolling onwards, echoed from afar, 

That bearoth him, the Day’s ascendant Star. 

In his bright train will come tlie covenant dead. 
Awoke to glorious life from sleep’s dark bed, 

And crown’d with living light each new-raised head. 

And those, the martyr-souls, once steeped in blood, 
Who fearless urged their way through fire and flood, 
At torture’s rack with brows undaunted stood. 

The fair-haired babe, the mother loft to rest. 

With yearning, bleeding heai*t, on death's cold breast, 
Will come in robe of dazzling white now-drest ; 


IV. 

Wliat the light is to the eye, 
What tlie sun is to the sky, 
What the sea is to the river. 
What the hand is to the giver, 
What a friend is to the plea, 
That is Jesus Christ to me. 


What culture is uuto tho waste, 
What honey is unto tlio taste, 

What fragrance is unto the smell. 
Or springs of water to a well, 

What beauty is in oil 1 see, 

All this and more is Christ to me. 
All this and more may ho appear 
Through every new successive year. 


THE 
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IKOC.EN’s Kir.HT VISIT TO TU£ CAPTIVE, IH QUEST OP INSTnUCTION'. 


DAYBEEAK IN BEITAIN. 

III. — ^WnOM DO WE WOHSHIP? 

Imogen was awakened in. the morning by the 
voice of the druid Urien. Hastily she sprang 
from her leafy couch, for it was appointed to her 
to attend his will, and she dreaded his angry frown. 

“ Come, daughter of Stidoe !” exclaimed the 
priest, as Imogen bowed lowlily before him ; 
“ lay thy hand on the haq), strike the chords, 
and raise the hymn. Sing how our goddess 
rides on the thunder-cloud, directs the storm of 
battle, and triumphs over the slain !” 

The last words of the captive sounded in the 

Ho. Nov'-Mnn: 8. 


ears of Imogen in strange contrast to this call — 
the words, “ Our Q-od is love.” 

“ Sing how her path is marked by the dead, 
when the hot summer wind brings the pestilence. 
The red bolt is grasped in her hand, none can 
turn her fury aside.” 

Imogen laid her hand on the harp, the strings 
vibrated beneath her touch, but the sound that 
came was soft and low*, like an echo of the words 
“ Our God is love.” 

The druid looked upon her with impatience 
and anger ; he saw that some feeling stirred in 
the heart of the orphan, but he mistook the source 
of that feeling. 
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“A\niyo\t‘r llius mourning and lamenting?” 
he cried"; “turning thy face from the preaent, 
to look back upon the past ? Why thus grieve 
for hat is the common lot of all ? AV'hen the 
acorn is ripe, it must drop to the ground ; and 
\\ lien day has fulfilled its course, the red sun 
must set.” 

May not the buried acorn spring into new 
life ?” murmured Imogen ; “ and shall not the 
sun rise again in the morning ?” 

“Ila!” exclaimed the priest sternly, “what 
hast thou to do with thoughts like these ? 
Search not into matters too deep for thee. Let 
Avoimin tend the flock, and bring thatch for the 
roof, strike fire from the Hint, and prepare the 
meal ; she has no soul for the mysteries of 
religion ; the low pool in the valley ascends not 
the mountain.” 

‘‘ Yet may the low pool reflect the stars,” 
thought Imogen, as the priest strode proudly 
away. “ Oh ! if the lips of the stranger spoiie 
truth, if it is the soul that thinks, then ha\e I a 
soul ; if it be the soul that loves, then ha\(‘ J a | 
soul ; and I once could hope,” she murmui’ed 
sadly ; then her father’s blood rose to her cheek 
as she added, “ I still can dare !” 

The bright moniiug sun was batliing tiie 
world in li^ht ; the fragrant air, filled witli tin 
music of birds, invited the young Briton forth 
to enjoy the beauties of nature. 8he bent her 
steps towards a favourite wooded hill w lueli she 
had not visited since the illness of her mother, 
yiie needed a quiet lime for tliought ; and where 
can we meditate so well as amid woods and 
luountains, where everything speaks of the 
Creator ? The rich tints of autumn were on 
the trees, whicli meet the approach of winter in 
ways as various as mortals meet the approach of 
old age ; some pale and shrivelled, ^embling 
in the blast ; some wearing still the green line 
of hope ; others clad in yellow, more flaunting 
than in spring ; others, again, flushing into ro.^e 
lint, mo»t beautiful in decay. The gossamer 
web.s were strung witli diamond dew-drops, 
sparkling and glittering in the sun, and tlie 
breeze had a balmy softness, as though summer 
were kith to depart. 

Imogen climbed the hill, and gazed towards 
the south, and there at a distance lay the mighty 
sea, a sheet of liquid silver, quivering in light. A. 
little stream gushed from tlie bunk near wdiich 
Imogen stood, springing over tlie pebbles, and 
making the moss more green, as it hastened on 
its way tow'ards the ocean. 

“ Is not that little stream like this life ?” said 
Imogen ; “ and the fife of the soul like the vast 
sea beyond ? This is ever passing on, but the 
other abides; with dry ankle I can ford the 
stream, but who can meusuro the depths of the 
ocean ?” 


She gazed admiringly on the fair scene around. 
“ Oil ! stranger, thy words must be truth, for all 
nature repeats them. The glad sun riding in 
the blue sky, the sparkling waters, the waving 
branches, the laughing flowers, all, all say, God 
is love. Why w^aa tho fruit planted, or the 
flocks created, or the kindly dew scattered over 
the earth ? Yes, God is love — God is love !” 
The truth shone like a sunbeam on the soul of 
Imogen. 

But the smile faded at once from her lips as 
she caught sight in the valley below^ of an oak, 
towering above the other trees of the forest, 
which marked the place of the druid circle, near 
which her motlier slept in her lowly tomb. 
Imogen could not forget that to that oak w^as 
bound one wliose days were numbered — one 
destiiu‘d to sufter a cruel death by fire. “If 
God be love,” thought the heathen maid, “ w by 
is tliere misery in the w'orld w’hich he made? 
If tlio aouJ be created for endless joys, why is 
tlie passage to them so painful and so dark ? 
Why is there sorrow, why is there suftering ? 
I’lns is a mystery too deep for me ; I wrill settle 
the aged capthi' again to-night, and ask him 
wdiy the gloomy shadow of death is cast over 
this beauuful world.” 

The day was now advancing, and Imogen 
turned towards the spring to slake her thirst in 
its pure w aters. She pushed her w ay with some 
dilliculty towards the little stream, for there 
wi're brambles betvicen, which entajigled them- 
«cl\es in her rough garment, ami wounded the 
hajid which drew' them aside. At length IinogiMi 
gained the brink oi‘ the rivulet, and knelt down 
to drink ; but slie siuidcnly started back with an 
exju'cssion of tcuTur. for lialf hid by the moss at 
the bottom of tho stream, lay the bloated Ibrin 
of a dead snake of a venomous kind, mingling its 
poison with the limjiid water. Y'^et the riviih't 
w'cnt on dancing and glittering still, though its 
fuujit w'as tainted with dt*atli. 

IV.— now CAWr. DKATil INTO THE 
WOULD ? 

Jt was with an emotion of joy lliat night that 
the prisoner beheld a liglit slender form glide 
between him and the huge idol. With a smile 
on Ills pain-worn countenance, Alpheus wel- 
comed the British child. 

“ I have been praying for thee,” said he. 

“ Then was it thy God who preserved me in 
danger?” exclaimed Imogen, with awe. “It 
cannot bo, for 1 know him not.” 

“ But he knows thee ; he gave thee life and 
breath, lie guarded thy infancy, and watches over 
thee DOW', with a love beyond that of a mother. 
But what danger hast thou escaped, my 
child r 

Seated at tho captive’s feet, Imogen told him 
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of the serpent, and how nearly she had drunk of 
the tainted stream. His look of interest 
encouraged her to proceed ; her lonely, desolate 
heart had at length found one in whom she felt 
that there was sympathy and kindness, and her 
naturally thougtoiu and encjuiring mind gladly 
opened itself to a superior intellect, that 
neither despised its ignorance nor repelled its 
confidence. 

“ And now, stranger,” exclaimed Imogen, “ if 
there is but one God, and that God is love, why 
has he made the earth full of danger and 
pain ?” 

“ The earth, alas ! is not as the Lord created 
it at first. In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth ; and God saw ever) thing 
that he had made, and, behold, it was very 
good.” 

“ Then whence came the change ?” asked 
Imogen. 

“ It is a long and a sad story,” replied 
Alpheus ; “it is recorded in the book wdiich 
God himself has given to us, and I will try to 
relate it to thee in the very words of that book 
as they are written on my memory and in my 
heart. 

‘ Tlie Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul. And the 
Lord planted a garden eastward in Ediai, and 
tlicre he put tlie man whom lie liad formed. And 
the Lord God said, It is not good tha< the man 
sliould be alone ; 1 will make him an helpuu'et 
for him. Thus Adam and Eve, our first parents, 
were made holy, happy, rejoicing in tlie Lord. 
Eor God created man in his own image, in the 
imago of God created he him. There was no 
sorrow then, my child; there was neither pain 
nor death.” 

“And how came they into the world?” 

“ The Lord commanded the man, saying, Of 
every tr(*e of the garden thou ma} est freely eat ; 
but of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
(‘vil lliou shalt not eat of it, for in the day that 
thou eatest thereof tliou shalt surely die.” 

“ That was no hard command to obey,” said 
Imogen, “ wdicn all other fruits were before 
them.” 

“ Now the serpent was more subtile than any 
beast of the field which the Lord God hud made. 
And he said unto the woman. Yea, hath God 
said, ye shall not eat of every tree of the 
garden ?” 

“ Could a serpent speak ?” enquired Imogen, 
in surprise. 

“ It was an evil spirit, Satan, who had taken 
the form of a serpent, that spoke. Satan was 
an angel who had rebelled against the Most High, 
iwid who, banished from heaven, saw the inno- 
cent with envy, and sought to drag them with 


him in his fall. He could not harm our first 
parents, but by tempting them to sin he desired 
to make them as miserable as himself.*' 

“ And what replied the woman ?” said Imo- 
gen ; “or did she not rather fly from the 
tem^r ?” 

“The woman said unto the serpent, We may 
eat of the fruit of the trees of the garden ; hut 
of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of 
the garden, God hath said, To shall not eat of it, 
neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. And the 
serpent said unto the woman, Ye shall not surely 
die. Eor God doth know that in the day ye 
eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and 
yc shall be as gods, knowing good and evil. 

I And when the woman saw tliat the tree was 
good for food, and that it was pleasant to the 
eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise, 
slu; took of the fruit thereof and did eat, and 
gave also unto her husband with her, and he did 
eat.” 

“Alas!” cried Imogen, “they had broken 
the one command, and must die.” 

“And they lieard the voic(‘ of the Lord God 
walking in the garden in the cool of the day ; 
and Adam and his wife hid themselves from the 
I presence of the liord God amongst the tixees of 
I till' garden. And the Lord God called unto 
Adam and said unto him, Where art thou?” 

Oh! how fearful that voice must have sounded 
to him then!” exclaimed Imogen. “And did 
God iiKh‘ed punish liis disobedient creatui’cs 
with death ?” 

“ Eroin that fixtal hour death began his reign. 
T1 k‘ ground, cursed for their sakes, produced 
thorns and briars. Adam and Eve, and all we 
who have sprung from them, became subject to 
sickness and grief, the death of the body, and 
the endless sufleriiig of the soul.” 

“Must all perish for the sin of one?” ex- 
claimed 1 inogen. 

“ Alas ! sin is now our heritage as well as death, 
j The weed can produce but the weed ; when the 
serpent has tainted the spring, tlie poison is 
mixed in each drop. No cliild of Adam can be 
pure; and the God of love is the God of 
I holiness.’ 

What can we then do to be saved ?” cried 
Imogen, in a tone of despair. “ If thou hast 
come but to tell us that our doom is death here, 
and misery hereafter, oh ! it had been better 
to have left us in darkness still, where we 
might at least have been gladdened by hope.*' 

“There is hope!” exclaimed Alpheus ; 
“ blessed be God, there is ” 

“ Hark !” cried Imogen, bending forward to 
listen, with an expression of fear in hor face. 

“ What dost thou hear, my child ?** 

“ It is Urien the druid upon his nightly 
watch. He is purifying himself by fasting and 

2 z 2 
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vigil. He must not find me here ; he has j 
struck me ei-e now for a lighter offence, 
and ” 

“ Go then, and the blessing of God go with 
thee.’* 

“ Oh, Lord,” exclaimed Alpheus, as Imogen 
disappeared, “if thou hast gifted my prayer 
to lead this one lamb of thy flock to thee, 
welcome be suftering with such a reward, wel- 
come even the bitter cup of death ; for the 
rescued one will be my joy and crown through 
eternity.” 

Urien approached, and gazed sternly and 
silently upon his victim. He stooped and 
raised a sharp stone from the ground, and flung 
with the force of his strong arm at the unresist- 
ing form before him. Oh, man ! sin must 
indeed have deeply tainted the whole spring of ! 
thy being, ere thy soul can find pleasure in 
adding to the overflowing measure of human ’ 
suffering, or rejoice in sharing the work of 
Satan. 

THE LITUEGY OF THE VAUDOIS. j 
The specimens which have already appeared of 
the public liturgy of the church of the Valleys, 
may awaken a desire for further extracts. I’wo j 
striking points of difference between it and the 
service of our national church may already have 
been observ'ed. Tlie one is, the prayers of the 
Yaudois are not broken into a iiuTuber of short 
collects, each one confined to its own subject, 
but are continued in extenso. The otlier is, 
that no provision is made for responses by the 
people. The minister alone speaks audibly, 
even when uttering the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

At the evening service, the general confession 
is the same witli that used in the morning. I'hc 
intercessory prayer, after the reading of God’s 
word, is sinnlar in subject, but is happily varii'd 
in expression. The fellowung prayer, before 
the reading of the Scripiures, is one which 
might be well used by any Christian at the eom- 
mencement of divine service. 

“ Oh Lord, as we are hci-e assembled together 
in thy name, still to sanctify this sabbath-day, 
to hear and meditate upon thy word, which thou 
hitst given to be a lamp to our feet and a light 
to our path, we pray thee, for the love of Jesus 
Christ, whom thou hast given to be the light of 
the world, to illuminate our understandings, and 
to give U8 thy Holy Spirit, to lead us iuto the 
knowledge of the truth, and to sanctify us. Give 
us grace to listen with attention to thy word, to 
imderstaud its meaning, and to conform our 
lives to the instructions which it gives ; to the 
end that what we hear may tend to the glory of 
thy name, to our advancement in godliness, and 


to the comfort and salvation of our souls, by 
Jesus Christ our Lord, in whose name wc pray, 
and say, Our Father,” etc. 

Besides the services of the congregation, there 
are special public services for the catechetical 
instruction of the young. The baptised children, 
though not communicants, are still regarded as 
members of the church, subjected to pastoral 
care and discipline, to be trained in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord by the parents in 
private, and in public by the ministers. The 
following prayers, before and after the examina- 
tion, may assist Christian parents at home in 
their supplications for their little ones. 

rBAYEH UEFOKE CATECHISING. 

“Almighty God, our heavenly Father, this 
is life eternal, to know thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent. Thou 
wiliest that all men should come to the know- 
ledge of the truth : for this purpose thou hast 
eommanded us to declare thy word, not only to 
adults but also to children, and to bring them 
I up under thy discipline, and to communicate to 
' them thy teaching. We pray thee, tlicrefore, 
with all our hearts, to give them grace, that lay- 
ing aside all malice, they may ardently desire to 
arrive at the knowledge of thy w’ord, that by it 
they limy grow in wisdom and in grace before 
thee and before men ; that they may all be of 
those littl(‘ ones, out of whose mouths thou hast 
perl'ected tliy praise ; that they may Ibrm a new 
elect people, a royal priesthood, and a holy 
; nation. 

‘Toiichsafe also to all of us, of whatever age, 
thy Spirit of wisdom and revelation iu the know- 
ledge of thyself. Jlliiminate our minds, that wu 
may know what are the truths we ought to 
believe, and the precepts wx* ought to practise, 
that wc may live in a manner worthy of our 
glorious calling, and share in tlu' great blessings 
of which it inspires 1 hi: hope. Grant that, fol- 
lowing the truth with love, and growing up 
in all things iu liiin wdio is the head, Jesus 
Christ, we may love thee, wx may adore thee, and 
glorify thee ; w'e may t*dify our neighbours, and 
adorn the doctrine of God, our Saviour, in all 
things, by a course truly Christian, which may 
be acceptable to thee by Jesus Christ, w^ho has 
commanded us to pray, and say, Our Father,” etc. 

PBAVEE AFTEB CATECHISING. 

“ Merciful God, and our Father, wc continue 
to adore thee from the depth of our hearts ; we 
give thee liuinble thanks for all the blessings 
which thou hast heaped upon us ; above all that 
thou hast caused us to he born in thy Church, 
in which w'o have been consecrated to thee by 
baptism ; and for that, whilst so many peoples 
remain plunged in the sljades of error and iguo- 
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ranee, thou hast caused our children and our- 
selves to be instructed in the knowledge of thy 
truth, which is according to godliness. We 
earnestly entreat thee to render effectual, by the 
power of thy Holy Spirit, all those salutary in- 
structions which we have just heard, and all that 
we shall hear in the future ; that we may be 
filled with the knowledge of thy will, in all 
wisdom and spiritual understanding. Orant, 0 
God, that Clmist may dwell in our hearts by 
faith ; that we may walk before thy face, that 
we may be perfect, and bring forth abundantly 
the fruits of righteousness, which are by Jesus 
Christ to thy glory and praise ; and that at last 
our whole persons, body and soul, may be pre- 
served Avithout blame unto the coming of Jesus 
Christ. Grant us these favours. Father of 
mercy, through the Divine Bedeemer, who has 
taught us thus to pray : Our Father,” etc. > 

When the youth of both sexes have been fully 
instructed in the principles of Christianity, they 
are received to the Lord’s Supper, on a public 
profession of their faith. The form of reception 
is as follows : after the sermon, the pastor calls 
the catechumens by name, and addresses the 
W’hole assembly in these W'ords : — 

“ My brethren, wo are about to receive, with 
due solemnity, to the participation of the holy 
supper, the young persons whom you see here, 
and who in a personal examination have given 
atisfactory evidenee of their instruction. They 
come to ratify, intelligently and publicly, the 
vow which has been made for tlieni by their 
baptism, that they may henceforth enjoy all the 
pnvileges which Jesus Christ has granted to 
Christians. 

“ The transaction is important. It ought to 
cause ns all to withdraw within ourselves, and 
rccal to memory the favours which are found in 
fellowship with our Saviour, and the engage- 
ments into w'hicK we have entered with him. 
Let us bring to it all the attention of which we 
are enable. 

“We will begin by impressing upon these 
young people, the engagements which they make 
who enter the Christian church, after which we 
will pray God that he may grant us all grace 
perfectly to fulfil our duties.” 

The pastor then addresses the catechumens, 
and says : — “ You, then, who desire to be ad- 
mitted to the holy supper, and have been 
instructed in the truths of the gospel, are you so 
fully convinced of those truths that nothing can 
induce you to renounce the Christian religion, 
and that you will he ready to endure all suffer- 
ing rather than abandon its profession ?” 

Ansxoer — “ Yes.” 

“ Have you examined yourselves, and are you 
resolved to renounce sin, and to regulate your 
lives according to the commandments of God ?’* 


Answi^r — “ Yes.” 

“Ever to strengthen your faith and piety, do 
you promise to apply yourselves carefully to the 
reading and meditation of God’s word, and to 
prayer ; to frequent constantly the sacred assem- 
blies, and to employ all other means with which 
Providence may furnish to work out your sal- 
vation?” 

Anffwer — “ Yes.” 

“ Do you then sincerely and heartily confirm 
the vow of your baptism, which obliges you to 
renounce the world and its vauititis, to combat 
your passions, and to consecrate yourselves to 
God and to Jesus Christ, and constantly to live 
soberly, righteously, and godly ?” 

Aiviwer — “ Yes.” 

The pastor, addressing himself to the cate- 
chumens, thus continues : — 

“ In consequence of these declarations, and of 
these promises, 1 admit you, in the presence of 
this sacred assembly, to the participation of the 
Lord’s Supper, to the end that you may enjoy 
all the privileges of the new covenant, which 
God has entered into wdth us by his Son. 

“ Clearly understand the importance and the 
force of the engagements you have undertaken, 
and remember them during all your life. Bc- 
fiect that it is to God, our Creator, and to Jesus 
Christ, our Bedeemer and our Judge, that you 
have made these promises, and that on the care 
I which you take in accomplishing them depends 
I your eternal happiness or misery. Conduct 
1 yourselves, therefore, for the future in a manner 
' worthy of your vocation. Let the light of your 
good works shine before men. Live in the ex- 
ercise of the humility and obedience due to all 
your superiors. Give yourselves up to godli- 
ness, to charity, and to all Christian virtues. 
Labour to perfect holiness in the fear of the Lord. 

“ For this purpose, implore every day the help 
of God. Nourish yourselves with his word. 

I Unite watclifulness with prayer. Avoid evil 
companions. Flee youthful lusts, dissipation, 

I idleness, vanity, the love of pleasure and of un- 
restraint. 

“ In devotin" yourself thus to God from your 
youth, you will become so habituated to fulfil 
your duties, that the yoke of the Lord will 
appear to you sweet, and his burden li^ht, ai^d 
it w ill be a joy to you to do that w'hich is right. 
God on his part will bless you, and give you 
his peace, which passes aU understanding. 'The 
eye of the Etemtd will be upon you, and his ear 
w'ill be open to your cry. The blood of the 
Lord Jesus Christ will cleanse you from all sin. 
Fear nothing. He who is in you is mightier 
than the world: his strength will be made 

erfect in your weakness ; you will bo able to 

o all things through Christ strengthening you. 
At the hour of death you wdll be sustained by 
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the hope of a blessed resurrection; and after 
havinpf enjoyed here below the fruits of holiness, 
you will possess in the end everlasting life.” 

Tlicn the pastor, speaking to all the assembly, 
says : “ You, my brethren, who this day behold 
these young people entering into a more inti- 
mate connection with you, redouble your aifec- 
tion and your sentiments of charity towards 
tliem. Lot us all unite together as the members 
of the Same body, and fervently entreat our 
Gfod to pour his grace upon us, and to lead us 
by his Spfrit.” 

The following pra^’er is then oflered; the 
catechumens knocding : — 

“ O Lord onr (rod, and our heavenly Tatlier, 
who hast formed a ehureh upon the earth, and 
hast promised to preserve it to the end of the 
M'orld, and thi'Ji to (devate it to thy glory ; to thee 
we present these young persons, who are pros- 
trate before thee, to be solemnly received into 
this holy society. . . . They come to eonseeratc 
themselves to thy service, and to supplicate thee 
to look upon them as thy children. They have 
learned to know thee, O our G-od, and Jesus 
Christ, whom thou hast sent. I'hey arc pm*- 
snadefl that there is salvation in no other, and 
they desire to share in the blessings of the saeri- 
liee which he has offered to tlu'e, and in the 
efficacy of his intercession. 0 Gfod, accept these 
dispositions of their hearts, and receive them 
into the cominimion of tliy tSon. They jiroinise 
to obey thy laws ; they vow in thy preseneo to 
be faithful. Bless these holy resolutions, and 
give them strength to execute them, (irant, 
Lord, that being sustained by thy Indp, they 
may ardently love thy truth, may ever labour to 
know thee more perfectly, and that they may 
profess it with constancy to the end of their 
days: that they may li^ht against sin, may 
renounce the world and its false joys and vain 
expectations, .and that their conduct may be 
that of citizens of heaven. Let the sacrament, 
in which they are about to participate, be accom- 
pan ed in their experience by a new measure of 
thy grace. Let thy Holy Spirit become the lord 
of their affections, and bring them into perfect 
subjection to thy will ; and when they depart 
from this life, may they obtain the end and the 
reward of their faith, the eternal salvation of 
their souls. 

“ 0, Almighty Q-od, we bless thee that thou 
hast preserved tliis church, and that amidst the 
storms which have overwhelmed so many others, 
thou hast sustained it, and given it the comfort 
of receiving new children. Ghrant that all its 
members may uphold the honour of their reli^on 
by a holy life, and may one day be received into 
the heavenly Jerusalem with all the just who 
are made perfect.” 

Then follow the intercesedons and thanks- 


givings of the usual morning service. Such a 
service as this cannot fail to affect the hearts of 
the young, and has been reckoned by some to 
be amongst the chief causes to which the pre- 
servation of the religion of the Vaudois from 
one generation to another is to be ascribed. 


THE JEWS IN NOETH 
It is singular tliat, although Christian mis- 
sions to the Jews have been actively carried 
forward during the last fifty years, the Jei\is]j 
colonics now existing in North Africa have 
attracted, we believe, little attention till ^c^y 
recently. But while eNcrybody is applaud- 
ing the indomitable energ} of tlie explorers of 
Central Africa, a tale may be told of 7C)0,0()() 
v('ritable sous of Abraham within a day’s sail of 
Europe, which will convince the reader that 
h(‘ has only to cri>ss tlie Mediterram'an at 
Gibraltar, and pursue the coast line towards 
Cairo, ill order to find one of the noblest 
mission-lielda in the whole world. 

The fitU'entli ecuitury in Spain w'as an era of 
awdul l)l()odslu‘d. It was then that Ferdinand 
and Isabella establislu'd tlie tribunal known as 
the new iiupiiailiou. An institution of the 
same kind had priwioiisly existed, invent(‘d by 
the Dominican monks as an instrument for tlie 
destruction of the Vaudois. This, how’evim, 

. was organized with far more of systematic and 
! ferocious cruelty. One of its chief distinctions 
W'as that it was directed mainly against the 
i Jew's. Ferdinand was induced to favour it for 
j Uie sake of the large wealth which he knew 
I he should derive from coutiscatioiis ; and his 
! ([ueeii, though at first reluctant, was drawm into 
1 It by a vow that she had oiiet* made before her 
eoiifeaaor, that if ever sh(‘ came to the throne 
she would “maintain the Catholic faith with all 
her pow'er, and extirpate lienvsy to the very 
root.” During three centuries this vow was 
most fearfully put into execution ; for 17,000 
victims endured death, numbers were also burnt 
in effigy, and 90,000 others were coiidemued to 
suffer minor penalties. 

It was in the year 1492 that the scourge came 
in all its terror upon the Jews. The monks 
industriously circulated a report that the Jews 
bad seized a monk and killed him for a sacrifice. 
They surely, in making this charge, must have 
forgotten one point of the law which the Jews 
always carefully observed. He was prohibited 
from offering anything except it was “ without 
blemish.” However, the scandal was simul- 
taneously sent forth from a largo number of 
points, and accomplished the tour of the Spanish 
cities, and towns, and villages, with the speed 
of lightning. The government would gladly 
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have hushed this matter up, for the Jews were 
after all of the highest value to the empire, and 
it was but policy to give them all possible liberty. 
It was now about three hundred years since they 
colonized in Spain, and they had proved good 
friends to the countrv of their adoption. Up to 
this time, indeed, tne Spanish sovereigns had 
shown the high estimation in which their 
services were held by encouraging their energies, 
and even conferring on them high offices of 
responsibility. They had long been both the 
physicians and the financiers of Spain, and she 
iias never seen their equal. Even Eerdinand 
and Isabella had received good and faitldul 
service from them ; and many of the nobles 
of Arragon had sprung from tluhr race. 

But the popular outcry, goaded to fanatic 
fury by tlK‘ jealous monks, was too (h'sperate to 
h(^ disregarded by the throne ; and just at the 
same moment tliat the last Moslem kingdom 
in the peninsula was made to submit, there 
cam(‘ fortli from Granada, the capibil, an edict 
that no one who vas a Jew by religion nuist 
remain in the Spanish dominions after four 
months from that date. Only four months’ 
notice for 000,000 citizens, whoso fathers had 
ali’oady left a noble history in that counlry, to 
quit its shores for ever ! A colony of two or throe 
hundred years’ growth to bo torn up by the 
]'Oots and swept clean from its coasts in a single 
wint(‘r! Hueh n(TC the thanks v hicli t lie Jews 
rcecived for raising Spain to a state of pros- 
perity which she has never s(‘eii since. It was 
stated, indeed, that they might di.sposi* of their 
l)ro[)erty and cxjiort the value in bills of ex- 
change; though tlu*y must not carry away gold, 
silver, or jewels, except to a certain amount. 
But this was simply a deception; for the laws 
of traile were at the same time so adaptial, by 
temporary restrictions, to the plunder of the 
poor exiles, tliat “a house was sold for an ass, 
and a vineyard for a piece of linen.” Many 
families, who had lived m comfort and inherited 
fair domains, went homeless to the wide waste, 
and tiieir clothes were even torn from their 
hacks as they went. 

But whither should they go ? This was the 
question which many a father and mother asked 
the king and queen, with looks of unutterablo 
distress, as they pointed to their little helpless 
ones. Aye, whither f The nearest asylum w as 
the deep biUow's of the Mediterranean; and 
many, many a watery grave was found there by 
heroes whose memories have been forgotten, 
but who acted worthily as members of the race, 
“ whose were the fathers, and of whom, as concern- 
ing the flesh, Christ came.” They endun'd exile, 
famine, death, rather than forsake the ndigion 
which Ferdinand would have had them exchange 
for the worship of Mary and the saints. More 


than half a million in those few weeks were 
scattered, like the leaves of a withered tree. 
Even a man of the world who had no sympathy 
with their religious heroism, felt the heart of 
the poet moved to the most passionate utter- 
ance when he read of their sufieriiigs. Thus he 
addresses them : — 

“ Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breast, 

How shall ye flee away and ho at njst ? 

The wild dove hath her ni'st, tlie fox hit! cave, 
Mankind their country — Israel but the grave!” 

Many were robbed of everything by the pilots 
who engaged to convey them across to Africa. 
Some W(ire heedlessly thrown overboard, as 
soon as their little propiTty had been secured. 
A few struggled safely through the waves ; and 
one, -whoae history has been written by a French 
author, made this iusertioji in his diary: “To- 
day we reached the dre^ary cijaat of Africa. No 
sooner had we landed than my wdfe died of 
starvation. The same day both my sons died. 
I made them three graves of sand, and then I 
cried out, ‘ My (xoil ! my misfortunes would 
tempt mo to abjure thy law ; but I am a Jew ; 
do with me as thou wilt ; I will be faithful.’ ” 

Such was the ancestry of the present North 
African Jew. Ho is descended from the finest 
specimen of his race ; while he holds his tradi- 
tions with the same deteriiiined grasp, he has 
received with them a heritage of hardship and 
pain. Walter Scott said he could only liken 
th(* Jews to the Hying lish, which flow from the 
foe ill the water only to be pounced upon by 
another in the air. And so the Spanish exiles 
found it. Some of them were even followed to 
Africa by monks, v\ho, tintling them in a state 
of starvation, held a piee.e of bread out to them 
in one hand, and a crucifix in the other. But 
the men who would lie down and die rather 
than abandon their faith, have left behind them 
sturdy sons, who have managed to hear up 
under all the oppressions of the Mohammedan 
yoke; and there they are, still patiently en- 
during the most cruel degradation, but reso- 
lutely maintaining the religious customs of their 
nation. Bespoiled of everything else, they have 
perpetuated their synagogues. 

Their adhei'ence to the Old Testament (though 
mixed up with much of the error with which 
the rabbis have filled their other sacred boolcB)' 
gives the Protestant missionary an easy access 
to their ear, as he at once finds a ground of 
argument ; and they greatly respect the man 
who will reason with them out of their own 
Scriptures. It is also remarkable that in all 
the cities above mentioned, though you dare not 
attempt the conversion either of a Muhommedan 
or of a Papist, the law allows you to speak and 
labour as freely as you like, if you confine your- 
self to the Jews. These circumstances have 
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lately encouraged good men to attempt the 
mission work amon^ them in the form of con- 
versations with individuals in their own houses, 
in the shops, and in the streets. This has been 
intended to serve only as an introduction to 
schools and other permanent efforts. The 
experience of one of them is peculiarly in- 
teresting. 

He was a young Jew, living in G-ibraltar, but 
belonging to Africa, and strongly attached to 
all the Jewish traditions, wiien he became con- 
verted to Christ chiefly by reading the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” He felt an irrepressible desire to 
try and make Christ knowm to his relatives and 
countrymen. But they lived in a territory on 
the north-west of Africa, where the government 
is fearfully tyrannic. The law^ of that country 
inflicts death upon any Jew that shall change 
his religion, unless he becomes a Mabommedau. 
To go therefore as a Christian Jew into his 
native land, would be to expose himself to 
immediate death ; and would this be right ? 
He thought and prayed over this question until 
he could no longer stay the yearnings of his 
heart, and at length, in 1846, he embarked. He 
landed in a coast town where he had every 
reason to expect that if the Jews made any stir 
on his account, he w'ould at once be put to the 
test. He took lodgings, opened a sale of Bibles 
in the Judfeo-Spanish language, gave away a 
few Testaments to tliose w'ho engaged to read 
them, and also some selections from an excellent 
work by Dr. Me All of London, entitled, “ The 
Old Paths.” 

In a few days the whole town was full of 
excitement. It so happened that the chief 
rabbi was then residing there ; and this ren- 
dered our friend’s position the more dangerous, 
for the chief rabbi is supreme in the ecclesi- 
astical affairs of the Jews, and could easily have 
procured his arrest and execution. However, 
one morning there came a message from his 
reverence, who knew the family of the young 
man, and seemed anxious to reclaim him to 
Judaism, asking whether he would have any 
objection to a visit from the chief rabbi. The 
proposal was courageously welcomed. The 
rabbi came, and twenty other dignitaries came 
with him. An argument of six hours’ duration 
followed, and at length the rabbi actually invited 
the missionary to a private interview at his 
house. The next morning found tliis young 
Jew closeted with the rabbi, and probing his 
conscience with the Old Testament prophecies 
pd the types of the law. The rabbi became 
impressed, and for some time afterwards even 
read “ The Old Paths ” with his students in the 
place of a lesson from the Talmud. 

The missionary Icffc those dominions, where 
stood the very citadels of Mahommod^ and of 


Jewish bigotry, without a hair of his head being 
touched. He pushed on through several cities, 
till he reached the borders of the G-reat Desert, 
and entered the gates of an ancient seat of des- 
otism, wliere no Christian missionary had been 
nown to make his appearance for 1600 years. 
Here an outcry was instantly raised. The saobath 
was coming on ; and on the morning of that day 
every synagogue was made to ring again with 
the declaration of the rabbis, that “ any Jew 
having intercourse with the missionarv should 
bo accursed.” This, however, only had the fine 
effect of advertising him to the whole com- 
munity; and as they came out of tlie syna- 
gogue, knots were seen here and there discuss- 
ing who this iunovator could be, with the utmost 
curiosity. Many seemed to think that tlio 
anger and fear of the rabbis proved him to be 
“ some great one ;” others began to manifest 
indignant independence of spirit at being thus 
forbidden to exercise their o\Yn free wdll ; and 
what with the curious and the independent, the 
rabbis had no satisfaction, and our friend no 
rest while he stayed in that city, for his lodgings 
were literally besieged day and night by Jewish 
visitors, inquiring about his doctrines and 
buying his books. 

It is gratifying to add that this young servant 
of God, who has been instrumental in the conver- 
sion of several relatives, including his father, is 
still at work in North Africa, among the small 
i band sent forth by Christians of various denomi- 
I nations, who arc seeking to show the oppressed 
I Israelites the diHerence between that intolerant 
spirit which cast their fathers out of Spain, and 
inat loving Saviour who once wept so compas- 
sionately over his blinded bretlinm. 
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THE PULPIT IN THE 
EAMILT. 

SINS ESTIMATED BY THE LIGHT 
or HEAVEN. 


II. Being our hearts into heaven, and 
-jp. there, laying them open to view, see 
liow they will appear in that world of un- 
clouded light and unsullied purity. 

And, oh, how do they appear ! What a dis- 
closure is made when, with the dissecting knife 
of. a spiritual anatomist, we lay open tlui human 
heart, with all its dark recesses and intricate 
windings, and expose the lurking abominations 
which it conceals, not to the light of day, but 
to the light of heaven ! My hearers, even in 
this sinful world the spectacle which such a 
disclosure would exhibit could not be borne. 
The man, whose heart should thus be laid open 
to public view, would be banished from society ; 
nay, he would himself fly from it, overwhelmed 
with shame and confusion. Of this every man 
is sensible, and therefore conceals his heart 
from all eyes with jealous care. Every man is 
conscious of many thoughts and feelings wdiich 
ho would be ashamed to express to his most in- 
timate friend. Even those profligate, abandoned 
wretches, who glory in foaming out their own 
shame, and whose mouths, like an open sepul- 
<*hre, breathe out moral contagion, putrefaction, 
and deatii, scarcely dare utter to their own 
equally abandoned associates every thought and 
feeling which arises within them. And if this is 
the fact, if the heart, laid open to view, would 
appear thus black in this dark, sinful w'orld, wdio 
can describe or conceive of the blackness which 
it must exhibit when surrounded by the dazzling 
whiteness of heaven, and seen in the light of 
God’s presence, the light of his holiness and 
glory? How do proud, self-exalting thoughts 
appear when viewed in the presence of him 
before whom all the nations of the earth are less 


Surely, if all the evil thoughts and wrong feel- 
ings which have passed in countless numbers 
through either of our hearts, were poured out in 
heaven, angels would stand aghast at the sight, 
and all their benevolence would scarcely prevent 
them from exclaiming in holy indignation, Away 
with him to the abode of his kindred spirits in 
the abyss ! To the omniscient God alone w'ould 
the sight not be surprising. He knows, and ho 
alone knows, what is in the heart of man ; and 
what he knows of it he has described in brief 
but terribly rxi)re8sive terms. The heart of the 
sons of men is full of evil, and madness is in 
their hearts. The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked ! Thus our own 
hearts appear even to us, if we view them in the 
light of God’s countenance, and recollect that in 
his sight thoughts and feelings are actions, that 
a wanton look is adultery, and hatred murder. 

III. Having thus viewed our actual sins of 
heart and life, as they appear in the light of hea- 
ven, let us take a similar view of our sins of omis- 
sion. Should we neglect to do this, we should 
set) but a small part of our sinfulness ; for our sins 
of omission are by far the most numerous, and by 
no means the least criminal offences of which 
wc are guilty. But before we proceed to take 
this view, allow me to remind you once more 
where you are, and in w^hose presence you stand. 
Kecollcct all which you have heard and seen of 
God’s infinite perfections, of his unapproachable 
glory, of the offices which he sustams, of the 
worts which he has performed, of the blessings 
w liich he lias bestowed upon us, and upon our 
fellow creatures. Look at him once more, as he 
appears w hen seen in the light of heaven ; as he 
appears in the eyes of the angels and archangels 
around you, and then say what he deserves 
from his creatures. Hoes he not deserve, can 
you avoid perceiving that he deserves, all their 
admiration, love, reverence, confidence, gratitude, 
and obedience ? Does ho not, O does he not, 
deserve to be loved, and feared, and served with 


than nothing and vanity? How do self-will, 
impatience, and discontent wdth the allotments 
of Providence appear, when viewed as exercised 
before the throne of the infinite, eternal, uni- 
versal Sovereign? How do angry, envious, 
revengeful feelings appear in the eyes of the God 
of love, and in those regions of love where, since 
the expulsion of the rebel angels, not one such 
feeling has ever been exercised? How do 
wanton, impure thoughts appear — but wo cannot 
pursue tlio loathsome, sickening ewm^ration. 


all the heart, and soul, and mind, and strength ? 
This, you are sensible, is what his law requires 
of us ; and can any requisition be more just and 
reasonable ? Can we refuse to comply with it ? 
can we withhold our affections and services from 
such a Being as this, without incurring great and 
aggravated guilt ? Yet this, my fellow sinners, 
is the Being from whom we have all withheld our 
affections and services. Our whole lives present 
one unbroken series of duties neglected, of 
favours not acknowledged. And, effi, how do 
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they appear when we review them in the light 
of 6od’s countenance ! When we see before us 
our Creator, our Preserver, our Benefactor, our 
Sovereign, and our heavenly Father ! when we 
see in him, to whom all these titles belong, 
infinite excellence, perfection, glor}" and beauty ! 
when we see with what profound veneration, 
with what raptures of holy, grateful aftection, he 
is regarded and served by dl the bright armies 
of heaven ; and then turn and contemplate our 
ast lives, and reflect how they must appear in 
is sight, can we refrain from exclaiming with 
Job, “ I have heard of thee by the liearing of 
the ear, but now mine eyes scctli tliee; where- 
fore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes ? I have sinned ; what sliall I do unto 
thee, O thou preserver of men ?” Must not each 
of us say with the psalmist, ‘‘ Innumerable evils 
have compassed me about ; mine iniquities have 
taken hold upon me, so that I am not able to 
look up ; they are more than the hairs of my 
head ; therefore my heart faileth me.” Nay, 
more ; when you see what Gtod is, and how he 
is worshipped in heaven, and then look at the 
coldness, tne formality, the want of reverence, 
with which you have often approached him in 
])rayer, and listened to his word, must you not 
ieel conscious that should he call you into judg- 
ment, you could not answer for one in a thou- 
sand of the iniquities which have stained your 
lioly things, your religious duties ? 

But the duti^ which we owe to God are not 
tlie only duties which we are required and w hic^j 
we have negletrted to perform. While his law 
requires us to love him with all the heart, it also 
requires us to love our neighbour as ourselves. 
.»Vnd this general command virtually includes a 
great number of subordinate preci'pts ; precepts 
w'hich prescribe the duties of the various rela- 
tions that subsist between us and our fellow 
creatures. And how far have we obeyed these 
precepts ? How far have we performed the 
duties which God requires of us as husbands, as 
wives, as parents, as children, as masters, as 
servants, as citizens, and as members of the 
human family ? When we spread our lives 
before God, and look at them as they appear in 
the light of his countenance, can we' fail to 
perceive that we have in all these respects been 
grossly defleient, that we have left undone 
many, very many things which we ought to 
have done, and that we are far from having 
discharged the duties of a single relation which 
we sustain P Q, how much more might we have 
done than we actually have done, to promote ; 
the temporal and eternal happiness of all with ' 
whom we are connected I 

Nor do our sins of omission end here. There 
is pother Being whom we are under infinite 
obligations to love, luid praise, and serve with 


supreme affection. This Being is the Lord 
Jesus Christ, considered as our Eedecmer and 
Saviour, who has bought us with his own blood. 
We are required and sacredly bound to fed that 
we are not our own, but his ; to prefer him to 
every earthly object, to rely upon him vdth 
impheit confidence, to live not to ourselves but 
to him, and to honour him even as we honour 
the Father. Every moment, then, in which we 
neglected to obey these commands, we were 
guilty of a new sin of omission. Nor have we 
the smallest excuse for neglecting to obey these 
commands ; for he is most worthy of all wdiicli 
they require. Even the angels, for whom he 
never died, regard liiin as w'orthy to receive 
evcrvtliing wliich creatures can give. Much 
more, then, may it be expected that wo, for whom 
he has done and suffered so much, should regard 
and treat him as worthy. But how grossly have 
we failed in performing this part of our duty ! 
How must the manner in which we have treated 
his beloved Son, appear in the sight of God ? 
How does it appear to us, w'hen we coutcmplate 
him as he appears in heaven ; when we see the 
place which he there fills ; when we recollect 
that in him all the fuluess of the Godhead 
dwells, and that to him are unceasijjgly ascribed 
wisdom, and strength, and blessing, iind honour, 
and glory, and power? 

The subject before us is iar from being ex- 
hausted, and very fur froiu having had justice 
done to it ; but we must leave it, and hasten to 
a conclusion. Before we close, however, permit 
me to ask w hether you cannot now' perceive the 
reason why your sins appear more numerous and 
criminal in the sight oi‘ God than they do iu 
your own ? Have you seen or heard nothing 
wh it'll convinces you that they are far more 
numerous and aggravated than you had sup- 
)oscd ? If so, you have seen nothing of what 
las been exhibited ; you have, properly speaking, 
heard nothing which has been said ; you have 
not seen your sins in the light of God’s counte- 
nance ; lor had you seen them in that light, they 
would have appeared, in some measure, to you 
as they appear to God himself. Witness, for 
instance, the effect which a view of God’s glory 
produced upon tlie prophet Isaiah. Though he 
was an eminently good man, and had probably 
fewer sins to answer for than either of us, yet 
when in vision he saw Jehovah seated upon his 
eternal throne, and heard the surrounding 
seraphim exclaiming, “ Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord of hosts ; the whole earth is fuU of his 
glory” — he cried out in amazement and con- 
sternation, “Woe is me; for I am undone; 
I am a man of unclean lips.” In a similar 
manner, my readers, would you have been 
afifected had you seen even but a glimpse of 
those glories which we have vainly attempted 
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to exhibit. Can you not easily conceive that 
this would have been the case ? Can you not 
conceive that were ^ou really placed in heaven 
before the throne ot Q-od, with all the light of 
his glory shining around you, all the majesty of 
his countenance beaming upon you, every glance 
of his omniscient eye piercing your hearts, your 
sins would appear to you far more black and 
numerous than they now do? If so, allow me 
to remind you that a day is approaching in 
which you will be constrained to see your sins, 
as they appear in the light of God’s counte- 
nance. When that day arrives, his eternal Son, 
the appointed Judge, will be seen coming in the 
clouds of heaven, with all his Father’s glories 
blazing around him, and all the bright armies of 
heaven Ibllowing in his train. Seated on a 
throne of resplendent whiteness, with a counte- 
nance from the terrors of wdiich the heavens and 
the earth will flee aflright(‘d, he will summon 
the whole race of men before him, and there 
cause their lives to pass in revitiw, expose all 
their secret sins, lay open thts inmost rc'cesses of 
their hearts ; while the flood of pimi, ceh‘stial 
light which pours itself around him will by 
contrast cause their blackness to appear seven- 
ibld more black. Then all disputes r(‘spec.ting 
the de])ravity of mankind and the demerit of sin j 
will be ended for ever. Then no more complaint ' 
of the stric’tncss of God’s laws, or of the severity 
of the punishment which it denounces upon 
transgressors, will bo heard ; for every mouth 
shall be stopped, and all the world stand guilty 
before God. But a cou\dction of sinfulness 
and guilt will then come too late ; Ibr th(*re is 
no available repentance beyond the grave. He 
that is found a sinner at tlie judgment day will 
continiuj a siimer, and be treated as a sinner for 
ever. Oh, then, iny hearers, be persuaded now 
to come to the light, that your deeds may be 
reproved and set in order before you ; exercise 
such f(‘elings respecting them, and so judge 
yourselves, that you may not be condemned of 
the Lord in that day. 


MRS. SHERWOOD. 

TART II. — IKDIAN LIFE. 

parting with parent and child, and 
the varied dangers of a long voyage in war 
times, were not likely to diminish the seriousness 
and earnestness which had now begun to 
characterize Mrs. Sherwood. She furnishes us 
vdth no connected detail of her religious pro- 
gress ; but there are incidental notices in her 
autobiography which are full of meaning. After 
describing the inconveniences of her miserable 
little cabin on board “The Devonshire,” she 
relates how at a certaiu hour her husband came 


down to read the Bible to her, and adds : “ I 
have some very, very sweet recollections of home, 
w'hich were particularly blessed to us in that 
dark corner where no light ever visited, and 
where no pure breath of heaven could blow.” 
For such diligent and loving students of the 
Scriptures, though yet but feeling their way to 
its meaning, through much darkness and the 
misconceptions of education and previous feel- 
ing, there is great hope. But they are about 
lo be placed in a situation of peculiar danger. 
In the dark land they are approaching, their 
countrymen have but too generally thrown off 
'1 thought of that God and that religion which 
had neA’^er been to them anything more than the 
God andtb(' religion of their country. Scarcely 
less sad than the base idolatry of its native 
population, was the utter disregard of all religion 
w'Mch at tills period characterised the English 
residents in India. 

The 53rd regiment was ordered to Dinapore, 
and here the wife of Capt. Sherwood arranged her 
first Indian home. Everybody knows the ordi- 
nary routine of an English lady’s life in the 
east, and no one expects her to leave her couch 
and her novel, perchance, save for her drives 
and her jiarties. Already Mrs. Sherw^ood was 
aliove sinking into such a course as this. She 
possessed both physical and mental activity too 
great to be repressed into downright indolence, 
even by the enervating climate of India ; and 
there was awakened in her soul a solemn sense 
of the value of life as God’s gift, to be em- 
ployed for his glory and the good of men, which 
forbade her passing an entirely self-seeking or 
useless life. 

At Dinapore, though a wife and a mother, w'e 
And her working as assiduously for others as in 
her maiden days at Bridgenorth. There is no 
schoolmaster in the regiment, and the Sher- 
woods, griev(‘d to see the poor children grow up 
in utter ignorance, arrange to have them taught 
within their own premises, charging themselves 
with both the trouble and the expense. The 
lady undertakes the office of schoolmistress, her 
only assistant being a certain staid sober 
sergeant, who, acting as clerk to her husband (he 
being paymaster^ now consents, with a little 
extra remuneration, to take the office of under 
pedagogue. Even in healthful England, it were 
no easy task for a delicately nurtured lady to 
spend four hours daily in instructing a set of 
rude, noisy, ill-trained urchins ; in the exhaust- 
ing climate of India, and frequently with a 
young baby, such labour may well be denomi- 
nated heroic. “ My school,” she writes, “ gradu- 
ally increased from the thirteen, with whom it 
first began, to forty or fifty. It consisted 
chiefly of the children from the barracks, with a 
few officers* children, in genend even worse 
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behaved, because more pampered, than the 
soldiers’ children, and children perhaps of mer- 
chants and other people in the neighbourhood of 
the cantonment in which I might chance to be. 
I refused none who came to ask me to receive 
and instruct their little ones, not even when the 
children were coloured; but I was speedily 
brought to see that many of my pupils were 
extremely wicked, and complaints of very bad 
language and very bad conduct were brought to 
me.” 

Strange enough pupils presented themselves 
sometimes. At Cawnpore, she was surprised one 
morning by the arrival at her school-room, in 
quest of knowledge, of a young man, a half-caste 
Portuguese, “foppishly dressed in white nan- 
keen, with rings and brooches, and when out of 
doors, wearing wliite gloves ; his general air and 
manner was free and easy to a degree difficult to 
be described.” “ Poor Decostcr [the name of the 
vouthj had heard that there was instruction to 
be had by asking for it at Mr. Corrie’s, and he 
came and begged to be taught, having been 
introduced by some of Mr. Corrie’s many pro- 
teges. Mr. Corrie forthwith sent liim to me, 
with a note, expressing his hope that I would 
instruct him. I was certainly somewhat puzzled 
what to do with him, as I never professed to 
teach grown gentlemen ; however, I located him 
in the boy’s room, and between myself and 
Sergeant Clarke we gave him lessons, though I 
could not set him in any class, and was obliged 
to give him lessons apart from the children. 
After I had dismissed the school, during the hot 
winds season, I had more time to give him 
religious instruction, and instruction in writing 
English, but he was so wrapped up in his own 
self-sufficiency that it seemed utterly impossible 
to teach either his heart or understanding. When 
I saw Mr. Corrie next, after this addition to our 
seminary, 1 said, ‘ By the bye, what could have 
induced you to send me such a pupil as you did 
this morning ?’ Ho laughed, and replied, 
‘ Because I could not bear to teach him myself ; 
I could not stand his extreme self-sufficiency 
and forwardness.* However, I continued to do 
what I could, till the youth got tired of us all, 
and absented himself entirely.” 

When at Meerut, she tells us a Colonel Rutt- 
ledge “ sent a band of young black drummers and 
trumpeters with his compliments, and he should 
be obliged to me if I would instruct them. I 
was, indeed, then ready to refuse, for some of 
these boys were taller than myself; but I 
did not.” 

Another of Mrs. Sherwood’s benevolent pro- 
jects was the care of orphans. Very touching, 
and full of encouragement to believing parents, 
is the story of the first parentless child, the first 
of many who found a home and a mothepa care 
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in the house of the pious officer. While at 
Berhampore, and temporary residents in the 
house of the chaplain, thoir host, Mr. Parson, 
was called to see a sick woman. He came home 
much affected. The patient was a young woman 
recently arrived from England, and was fast 
dpng. She had not had time to make ac- 
quaintances in the regiment. “ She was quite 
alone, saving that on her pillow sat a little pale 
girl, not much more than three years old, a 
sweet little creature, wholly unconscious of her 
threatened loss. The djdng woman had sent to 
Mr. Parson as the minister of Christ ; but, os 
often happens between the minister and the 
person dying, the holy lesson was to come from 
her to him, and not from him to her. He found 
I her furnished with much religious knowledge of 
j the beat kind. She repeated, he said, many 
passages from the Scriptures, and from ‘Watts’ 
Hymns,’ (tliese last were at that time univer- 
sally taught in Sunday and other schools.) She 
gave this evidence of her faith — an evidence the 
strength of whitrh a tender mother only can 
comprehend : she expressed herself in that, her 
dying hour, perfectly assured, without a shadow 
ot‘ uneasiness, that her little beloved one would 
bo well provided for, yea, even better than she 
could do for her herself.” 

Some time after, while at Cawnpore, ATrs. 
Sherwood determined to adopt a motherless 
girl, and having cmployt'd a woman in the 
regiment to look out for one, she was much 
alleeted by having brought to her the little pale 
creature whom Mr. Parson found sitting on her 
mother’s dying pillow. Anne Childe had now 
lost her father as well ; but Ho to whom tho 
pious inothtT’s faith had entrusted her, had now 
provided for her all which that mother’s heart 
could desire. The history of this interesting 
orphan, who grew up. a singularly sweet girl, is 
given by Mrs. Sherwood in her work called “ The 
Indian Orphans. ” 

But to resume Mrs. Sherwood’s more personal 
history. The first chaplain under whose teach- 
ing she found herself was of the world, worldly — 
a man who could frequent gay dinner parties, 
and even traffic on the Lord’s day. But, 
happily, there were English chaplains in India, 
even then, of a far different character. These 
were the days when this land was blessed with 
the holy ministrations of Browne and Daniel 
Corrie, Henry Martyn and Thomason. Mr. 
Parson, too, belonged to this small but most 
noble brotherhood, and his labours were made 
useful to an inquirer. 

“ Our chaplain,” she writes, “ was ^ un- 
doubtedly my first teacher (through the Divine 
Spirit) of this very essential truth, tliat man’s 
nature is depraved, for he admitted this doctrine 
as explained in our ninth article. He stated 
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that original sin belonged to all the children of \ 

Adam He showed me many texts which ' 

proved his words, and I sought out many others. 

1 found immediate comfort in the doctrine ; it 
was the comfort of one who, having long felt 
himself sick, finds the nature of his disease and 
its remedy laid open before him. I was then, 
through Divine mercy, precisely in tliat state 
to receive, to admit, and to make my own, all 
that Mr. Parson taught me on tins subject of 
original sin. I read with greediness a book 
ivhich he lent me, namely, ‘ Owen on Indwelling 
Sin.’ •’ 

To their next station, Cawnpore, Henry 
Martyn came, and for some time Daniel Corrie 
also resided there. How happy they justly 
esteemed themdelves to be brought into such 
society. Other messengers for good their Lord 
sent them likewise. He subjected them to the 
teaching of severe bereavements. Two fair 
children are taken from their arms, and though 
it is sad to hear the first anguished cries of the 
mother, it is profitable to observe how the 
purposes for which the rod is sent are being 
accomplished. 

In this periodical* some passages have already 
appeared descriptive of the intercourse between 
Henry Mart^’u and the Sherwoods. Full ol’ 
interest and beauty is the whole scene. Now 
we have this holy man kindly pointing out the 
beauties of God’s word to the little or])han 
Anne Childe ; “ the senior wrangler,” as 3Irs. 
S. remarks, “ and the almost infant Anne con- 
versing together, whilst the elder seemed to be 
in nowise conscious of any condescension in 
bringing down his mind to the level of the 
child’s.” Then we have the Christian friends 
spending such evenings as Christians are not 
always careful to enjoy. 

“ We were,” writes Mrs. S., “ during this, 
our second stay at Cawnpore, peculiarly blessed 
in our society. Few were the evenings which we 
did not spend with Mr. Martyn and Mr. Corrie?, 
and twice in the week wo all went together to 
Mr. Martyn’s domain, the children not being 
omitted. First we w'ent to the church bunga- 
low, where we had service, and afterwards to his 
house. One or other of these excellent men 
usually expounded to us. Our party con- 
sisted of some young officers, who were almost 
always with us, a few poor, pious soldiers, 
some orphans of the barracks, and a number of 
our former pupils. We always sang two or 
three hymns from the Calcutta collection, and 
sat at one end of the place of worship, the other 
and larger end not being finished, and of course 
not open. After the service, as 1 said, we went 
to the bungalow and had supper, and generally 
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concluded with another hymn. Mr. Mai-tyn’s 
principal favourite hymns were : — 

* The God of Abraham , praise,' 

and, 

' O’er the gloomy hills of darkness.’ 

I remember to this hour tlie spirit of hope and 
of joy with which we w'ere wont to join in these 
words : — 

* O’er the gloomy hills of darkness, 

Look, my soul, with hope .and praise; 

All the promises do travail 
With a glorious day of grace: 

Blessed jubilee, 

Let thy glorious luoniing dawn. 

Let the Indian, let the negro, 

Lot the rude barbarian, see 

That divine and glf)rionR conquest, 

Once obtained on Calvary: 

Let the gospel 

Loud resound from pole to pole.' 

Oh, what glorious feelings have we enjoyed when 
Mr. Martyn. leading the hymn, we all broke 
forth in one delightful chorus. On such occa- 
sions all languor was forgotten, and every heart 
glowed with lioly hope.” 

The first break in this blessed party was 
caused by Mr. Martyn’s departure for Persia — 
Ins departure to his grave. But such friendships 
and such intercourse are ear)able of interruption 
only, not of dissolution. They arc eternal. 

Captain Sherwood’s last station in India was 
Meerut. He and his wife having given them- 
selves to the Lord, were now active missionaries 
of the cross. ‘‘ Our house,” writes Mrs. S., “ was 
the only depository of the Scriptures in that 
part of India. Wc had been the first to bring 
the strawberry-plant np the country, but we 
wore far more highly blest in being permitted to 
bring the translated and printed word of God, 
before all others, into the province of Delhi.” 
As soon as possible they established a school for 
native boys in their compound, and set various 
other agencies for good to work. At home or 
abroad — amongst the native population, their 
own poor soldiers, or the magnates of the land — 
they never lost sight of that great object which 
lay so near their heart, the extension of the 
Kedeemer’s kingdom. 

Mrs. Sherwood finding on one occasion that 
she, with a few other English ladies, would bo 
permitted an interview with a native princess, 
the Begum Somm, had a Persian Gospel splen- 
didly bound and decorated to present, taking 
care to place it herself in the hands of the royal 
lady, wlio received the gift most graciously. 
Thus did she sow her seed in the morning, and 
in the evening withheld not her hand, knowing 
not which should prosper, this or that. 

The fancy loves to hover over this beautiful 
liome in Meerut. It “ stood in a large and fair 
garden, gay with hambooi Parkinsonia and pome- 
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granate, orange and citron, and provided with a j 
long grape trellis.’* In this garden, amidst 
fragrant flowers, and approached by a shadowy 
grape terrace-walk, is seen a second building, a 
little chapel, erected by Captain Slierwood. 
Andsliidom is sanctuary better occupied. Twice 
or three times a week Mr. Parson performs 
service there, and aU the white population of 
Meerut are crowded into the little garden temple. 
The regimental school is held hero too ; and after 
parade it is placed at the disposal of the pious 
men of the regiment (the same w'ho, as has been 
already mentioned in this journal, used to meet 
in ravines or woods, or any “ secret plaet' they | 
could find, to read, and pray, and sing.’ ) “ Never 
shall I forget,” says Mrs. JS., “ the sweet feelings 
which we had when the sound of their simple 
hymns used to reach us within tlie bungalow, 
as w’esat with our doors open.” 

A Hindostanee service was conducted in this j 
little chapel by Mr. ISherwood on the Sunday. 
His wife tells us of an unpleasant dileiiiina in 
which she once found herself, in connection with 
this service, and the very delightful manner in 
which she was relieved. Cajit. Sherwood was 
absent on military duty, and a Mr. Letmard was 
expected to take his place in the ehajiel. The 
time of meeting arrived. ^Irs. Sherwood was 
standing in the verandah with her little girls, 
ready to-join the congregation, when “ the ser- | 
vaiits came up in liigh glee, ill concealed by 
assumed perplexity, to say that the congregation 
were waiting, but no reader could be seen com- 
ing over the plain. Another and another servant 
foliow^ed, each with the same tale 

^^The congregation are waiting in the sun,” 
said one : “ shall they be dismissed 

“ Open the chapel doors, then,” I replied, 

“ and let them in.” 

“ It is very late, and Mr. Leonard is not to 
be seen,” replied the attendant. “ lie is not 
coming. Will the Beebee Sahib give orders for 
dismissing the people 

“ Though sorely perplexed and troubled,” says 
Mrs. S., “ I could not find it in my heart to do 
80. No, I will not, I thought ; if they go they 
must, but I will never order the gates of this 
little place of worship to be closed. But it was 
a moment of triumpn to the heathen servants, 
and it was natural Tor them, by constant appli- 
cations, to try to obtain orders for dismissing the 
conpegation.” 

Thus grieved and perplexed, Mrs. Sherwood 
was looking in aU directions for any appearance 
of Mr. Leonard’s arrival (who was detained by 
illness), when suddenly two strangers appeared 
— natives, evidently men of rank. Th8 servants 
quickly opened a way for them, and having made 
weir salams to the lady, they informed her that 
they were Christians, converts of Mr. Chamber- 


layne, a Baptist minister, and that they had 
come expressly to see her. She then related her 
present embarrassment, when one of her visitors 
told her he was accustomed to assist Mr. Cham- 
berlayne iu his services. 

“ Will you come with me, then, now ?” I 
said ; “ you can read and expound to my little 
congre^tion.” 

“ With joy,” he answered ; “ and you shall 
stand by me, and toll me what I shall do.” 

“ Not a moment more was lost ; books were 
placed in the strangers’ hands, and they pro- 
ceeded through the flowery and embowered paths 
to the little chapel in the pleasure-ground, whilst 
every Hindoo and Mussulman servant, of every 
degre(‘ in the compound, crowded after them, 
and filled tlie jdaeu of worslnp. The stranger 
took his place at the desk. The Hindostanee 
version of the English liturgy was opened 
before him; wo directed him liow to proceed 
little Sally made the responses, and all was 
delightful. 

“ The stranger, wliose name was Permunund, 
read extrt'inely well, and was not in the least 
embarrassed by the novelty of his situation. 
He went througli all the forms of the liturgy 
as if lie had been brought up in Oxford, and 
the Clinstians in tlie place followed his lead, 
and knelt dow ii and rose up when proper so to 
do. The Hindoos and Mussulmans wdio stood 
around, liowever, showed their independence, bv 
bitting through the service, or slandiug with 
their arms folded. Jn the places appointed, 
Permunund gave out hymns, set to some old 
Eastern melody, some of which are e.\qui8itely 
sweet, though generally sad. Ho knew many 
hymns of this kind, of which our Lord was the 
theme, and the metre entirely oriental. The 
voi<*e of this gifted native w'as uncommonly fine, 
and when lie ou lliia occasion bi’oke forth in tlio 
praises of him whose name is the Beloved, I felt 
that I had never licard such music before. Nor 
do I ever again expect to hear strains so -sweet 
as tlio.se then seemed to bo, till all shall be ful- 
filled of w hich thos(‘ songs of lioly love were then 
the earnest. Permunund gave out the w'orcis 
of the hymn, verse by verse. The air was well 
known to many. Mary and Sarah took up the 
strain, and every Christian present joined. Thus 
the chorus was filled, and surely such a chorus 
had never yet arisen in that province, of old 
the principal seat of the mighty emperors of 
Delhi.” 

This native, wliose arrival was so opportune, 
was engaged by Mrs. Slierwood to remain and’ 
take part in their evangelistic labours, and in 
him they found a useful assistant and friend 
during the remaining period of their stay in 
Meerut. 

[To be continued.] 
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A LITTLE ILLNESS NOT CONSIDERED 
DANGEROUS. 

Minister. Good morning, John. I am very 
sorry to see you wrapped up. What is the 
matter ? 

John. Indeed, sir, I have had a bad cold, and 
somehow got all upset. Out of sorts, you 
, know, sir. But thanks be, I am a good deal 
better. 

Minister. I am glad you are better. 

John. Why, it is very provoking for a man 
like me, with business to attend to and a family 
to maintain, to be laid up. 

John's wife. Ay, sure enough it is. 

Minister. Perhaps you may have learned 
some profitable lessons which will make up for 
the loss of time. Now I should be glad to know 
what serious thoughts have occupied your mind 
during this day or two while you have been 
ill. 

John's wife. Oh, it was not at all dangerous. 
He’ll be out again to-morrow or next day. 

Minister. I hope you don’t think serious 
thoughts arc only fit for a dangerous illness. It 
strikes me that God often takes people aside 
by a very trifling illness to teach them great 
things. 

John. To tell the truth, sir, I did not feel 
fit to attend to anything very particular during 
these few days. 

Minister. Well, that is just one of the most 
important lessons that a little illness, not con- 
sidered dangerous, may teach any of us. If you 
did not find yourself fit to attend seriously to 
what required thought when you were only a 
little ill, how vain it must be to put off settlu^ 
the concerns of our souls, the most important 
business of all our lives, till we arc seriously ill, 
and of course much more unfit for an important 
work of any kind. 

John. It is true, sir. What I have felt these 
few days makes me sec I ought to attend to my 
soul while I am in liealth, if I mean to think of 
it at all as I ought. 

Minister. Ah, yes, come to Christ while you 
are well, John; you cannot come too soon, nor 
give him too much of your time or heart. You 
will find the value of doing so. I was going 
to say, another lesson which might be impressed 
on you now is, to look forward to that happy 
world where “the inhabitants shall no more 
say, I am sick.” It is a poor thing to be ill. 
What suficring it brings, what weakness and 
worthlessness ! How many a pleasant day has 
been spoiled by the toothache or lieadache ! How 
often we are afraid this will give us cold, or that 
will knock us up I We feel that we are in an 
imperfect, unsettled state. We know this is the 
effect of sin, and when sin is destroyed out of 


the world, the liability to disease will go too. 
Let us struggle forward more manfully for the 
prize set before us. Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling, for it is God 
which worketh in us both to will and to do of 
his good pleasure. 

Mn. Indeed it is quite a comfort to think 
of getting where one never can be ill ! 

Minister. Christ is the way, John. 

John's wife. But though my husband has 
been knocked up these few days, I must say, he 
generally enjoys good health ; indeed so we all 
do, thanks be to God. 

Minister. And perhaps a little illness is now 
and then sent with this message, that we 
should much more than we have done value and 
improve the good health God gives us. 

John. It is the greatest of earthly bless- 
ings. 

Minister. Perhaps you did not think so before 
this illness. 

John. I can’t say I thought much about it. 

Minister. Well, if you have long enjoyed a 
blessing, but not thought much of it, donT you 
think it'was worth while to lose it for a few 
days only to find out its value ? Only think of 
how many there are who are not just a few days 
ill like you, but constant invalids. Don’t you 
think w'hen you are perfectly restored to health, 
you should receive it from God, and be more 
heartily thankful to him for it ? I think if you 
return to your business with a more thankful 
heart for the blessings of health, a more con- 
stant desire after the things which God has 
prepared for them that love him, and a deeper 
sense of the danger of putting off religion 
to a dying day, you will not have been ill in 
vain. 

John. I am sure it will be better for me than 
all I might have gained in these few days. 

Minister. Let us pray: Oh, Bather, wiio 
dealing with thy people as with children, dost 
gently chasten to bring them into thy way, 
mercifully grant that wo may each of us, by 
the aid of thy Holy Spirit, h'am to walk more 
carefully in thy paths. We humbly thank 
thee that now is the accepted time and the 
day of salvation, and we desire now to come 
to thee for all that is necessary to our souls. 
Begin now, we beseech thee, that life of religion 
within us which shall continue to grow and 
increase throughout eternity. May we feel that 
this is not our rest, but have a lively sense of 
those good things which thou hast promised. 
May this thy servant recovering, and we who 
are blessed with health, joyfully thank thee, 
receiving e*ach moment of time and of enjoyment 
as from thy hand, the purchased gift of thy dear 
Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ, through whom 
alone we dare come to thee. Amen. 
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ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 
175. Seo the liistoiy of Balaam— Nuni- 
hoi's xxii. xxiii. The mouth of the dumb osa 
was opened by God to expostulate with the re 
bellious prophet. This might have warned 
him, but did not; yet afterwards, instead of his 
being permitted to curse Isi'ael as ho obviously wished, 
he was forced to bless them and denounce their enemies. 
See his words to Balak, xxiii. 8, 12, 20, 26. 

176. See Exod. iv. 10, 12. When Moses complains, “0 
my Lord, I uni not eloquent .... but I am slow of 
speech and of a slow tongue.” The reply is, “Who 
hath made man’s mouth? or who maketh the dumb, or 
deaf, or the seeing or the blind ? Now, therefore, go, 
and I will bo with thy mouth, and teach thoo what 


said unto him, I adjure thee by the living Q(»(l, that thou 
tell us whether thou ho the Christ, t/tc Son of God." 
(Mark xiv. 61.) ^'Ai*t thou the Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed t ” 

186. Isaiah L 3, “The oxknoweth his owner, and the 
ass his master's crib : but Israel doth not know, my peo- 
ple doth not consider.” 

187. 1. By becoming deeply in debt (then only tvs a 

hired servant), see Lev. xxv. 39. “If thy brother that 
dwelleth by tlioe be waxen poor, and 1)6 sold unto thee, 
thou shalt not compel him to serve as a bondservant.” 
See an illustmtion of this 2 Kings iv. 1. 2. By the criino 

of theft. Exodus xxii. 3. “If he have nothing, then 
he shall be sold for his theft.” 3. By virtue of his birth. 
See Exf)d. xxi. 4. Illustrated by a reference to Abra- 
ham’s household. Genesis xiv. 14. ” He armed his 


thou shalt say.” 

177. Sol. ^ng. ii. 11-13, “For lo, the winter is pa.st; 
the rain is over and gone ; the flowers appear on the 
earth; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in om land; the fig tree 
putteth forth her green figs, and the vines with the 
tender grape give a good smell.” 

178. In being entirely free from sin — 2 Cor. v. 21. 
“ He hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin.” 
Heb. iv. 15. “ Was in all points tempted like as wo are, 
yet without sin ;” vii. 2G. “ Holy, harmless, undefiled, 
sepsirate from sinners.” 1 Peter ii. 22. “Who did no 
sin, neither was guile found in his mouth.” 1 John iii. 


trained serwuitf-, born in liis own house, three hundred 
and eighteen.” 

188. Exodus xxi. 16. “ He that stealeth a man and 
scllethhim, or if he be found in his hand, ho shall surely 
be put to death.” 

189. Verse 6, “ Without strength — ungodly;” verse 8, 
“siunei’s ;” verso 10, •‘enemies.” 

190. Seo 1 Kings li. 19. “Bathsheba, therefore, went 
unto king Solomon to speak unto him for Adonijah. 
And the king rose up to meet her, and bowed himself 
unto her, and sat down on his throne, and caused u seat 
to be set for the king’s mother; and she sat uu his right 
hand.” 


5. “ In him is no sin.” 

179. Their replies to his oft-repeated statement as to 
his future suflPerings — as Matt. xvi. 21, 22, where we 
read, “Then Peter took him and began to rebuke him, 
saying. Be it far from thee, Lord; this shall not be unto 
thee.” The favour asked by the mother of James ami 


191. John xix. 26, 27. “When Jesus, therefore, 
saw his mother, and the disciple standing by, whom 
he loved, he soith unto his mother, Woman, behold thy 
son ! Then said he to the disciple, Behold thy mother ! 
And from that hour that disciple took her unto his own 
homo.” 


John, Matt. xx. 21. “Grant that these my two sons 
may sit, the one on thy right hand, and the other on the 
left, in thy kingdom,” The anxiety of the disciples to 
know which of them should be greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven, os Matt, xviii. 1. The (piestion asked by them 
ju.st before our Lord’s ascension, “ Lov<l, wilt thou at this 
time restoi-e again the kingdom to Israel?” 

180. When standing before Pontius Pilate, in answer 
to the inquiry, “What hast thou done?” our Lord said, 
“My kingdom is not of this world; if my kingdom wore 
of this world, then would my servants fight, that I should 
not bo delivered to the Jews ; but now is my kingdom 
not from hence.” 

181. See Acts xxviii. 3, 5. “When Paul had gathered 
a bundle of sticks and laid them on the fire, there came a 
viper out of the heat, and fastened on his hand. And he 
shook off the beast into the fire, and felt no harm.” 

182. James in. 17. “ The wisdom that is from above 
is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be 
entreated, full of merey and ^ood fruits, without jjai'- 
tiality and without hypocrisy. ’ 

18:>. Job xxviii. 28. “Behold, the fear of the Lord, 
that is wisdom ; and to depart from evil is understand- 
ing.” % 

184. See Job xiv. 4. “Who can bring a clean thing 
out of an unclean ? Not one.” 

185. From the words addressed by the high priest to I 
Jesus, (Malt, xxvi, 63.) “The high priest answered and 1 


192. The prophecy of Simeon. (Lukoii, 35.) “ Ye.i, a 

sword shall pierce through thy own soul also.” 

193. Of perverting the nation, and forbidding to give 
tribute to Cscsar, saying that ho himself is Christ, a king. 
(Luke xxiii. 2.) 

194. To Matthew xvii. 24-27, where we read of a 
miracle wrought to obtain tlie piece of money with whieli 
our Lord might pay the tribute; and again, to Matt. xxii. 
15-21, where in reply to the question, “Is it lawful to 
give tribute to Caesar or not?” ho said, “Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Csosar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s.” 

195. See Acts xvi. 19, 20, 21. “ They caught Paul aud 

Silas .... and brought them to the magistrates, saying, 
The.so men, being Jews, do exceedingly trouble our 
city, and teach customs which it is not lawful for us to 
receive, neither to observe, being Romans.” Acts xvii, 
6, 7. “ They drew Jason and certain brethren unto the 

rulers of the city, crying, These that have turned the 
world upside down are come hither also ; whom Jason 
hath received; and these do all contrary to Ceesar, say- 
ing that there is another king, one Jesus.” 

196. John XV. 20. “Remember the word that I said 
unto you, The servant is not greater than his lord. If they 
luive persecuted me, they will also persecute you; if they 
have kept my saying, they will keep yours also.” (See 
idso Matt. X. 24.) 

197. 1 Kings xvi. 
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DAYBREAK IN BRITAIN. 

V. — THE LAW. 

VoHTTMEii, the chief, returned weary from a 
moming’a chase. The prey had escaped even 
his keen aim, the wind had turned aside his 
whistling arrow, the bow had snapped in his 
hand. 

“I will hunt no more to-day,” said the cliief, 
throwing himself impatiently on the ground. 
“ The sun is st^l high in heaven ; Urien, bring 
hither thy harp to chase away the tethous hours 
of the day.” 

But the druid drew his wolf’a-skin mantle 

Ko. 81.— ri^BLisiiEu Novemheu 15 issfi. 


closer round meagre form. “I have vowed 
that my harp shall not sound,” said ho, “till it 
mingle its notes of triumph with the death-shriek 
of the victim.” 

“ Ha ! the victim,” exclaimed the chief, half 
raising himself on his arm, he may add to our 
mirth to-day. Vladamir, thou sayest that he 
speaks our tongue ; hence, sons of the forest, 
drag him hither; and thou, gentle kinswoman,” 
he added, glancing towards Imogen, “ thy seat 
be on the heather beside me.” 

The hdirt of Imogen beat fast as, amid a 
circle of the wild race of the Cyri, appeared the* 
flowing robes and venerable form of the stranger, 

PrticK Oki Pi.nn'v. 
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as lie moved on with difficulty and pain. She 
turned aside her face to atoid meetiug his eyo,; 
it pained her tO’Uppear amofagst Ins enemies; she 
dreaded the insults to 'Vihieh ho might he 
ex])()sed, from which she felt that she had no 
puvi er to shield him. 

Stranger, of feature and garb so unlike our 
own,” said Vortiiiier, “art thou of the horco 
race of the Eomans, who sheath their limbs in 
steel, aud come to spoil and to ravage ? or is 
thy home among the tribes of Gaul, who dwell 
beyond the green waves in that laud wliuhe 
white clilFs w'e sometimes see in the distance ?” 

“ I am neither a Eomaii nor a Gaul. I come 
from a country so far remo^ed Irom tlie coast 
of Britain, that the last u'ar was young when 1 
set out from thence, and yet I have not loitered 
on my Way.” 

Exclamations of astoiiiftlnnent bur^t from th(‘ 
rude circle, wlio had ne\t'r before dreamed that 
the round w orld could be so vast. 

what led thee to commence so loog a 
jonmciy?” cried Vorlimcr ; “was tlie land 
whidfl thou hast left a dreary wild, wliere the 
earth pive uo fruits, a«id the sun no ligh 

‘ On, the sun shine* there fts it never shines 
here, and the land flo#* with milk and honey. 
Nature brings forth an abundance of fruits, the 
Held* are covered willi golden maize; then' is 
the luscious fig and the melting peach, and no 
piercing winter is known there.” 

“And w'hy didst tbou quit so goodly a land f*’ 
cried the chief, with increasing surprise. 

“To bear tidings of great joy to tlu»»e who 
t in darkness; to tell them of Oik' who (juitied 
lieavefn itself to deliver them liumi sin and 
destruction. 1 set not out alone; one of ^our 
ow'ii countrymen was with nic — Jlehyllen, who 
for seven years had %vaild(?red over the* earth, the 
slave of a liomau centurion. In the days of bis 
bc>ndage, his soul had found freedom : while ho 
served an eiirthly niastiT, ho hod heard of a 
hea\euly One; and when at length ho obtained 
his liberty, he determined to return to bis native 
land to preach there the; go^jicl of Jcmis Christ. 
I aceompanied him, for he was dear to me as my 
own soul.” 

“.And where is the Briton now?” said 
Vortimer. 

The eaptivo silently pointed to the blue sky 
above them ; then with a deep sigh eoiitiniied*; 
“ He has gone to a land w here all is sunshine, 
where the weary rest and the sorrow ful rejoice. 
He now looks upon Him whom he loved upon 
earth ; he sees wffiat he once lielieved, enjoys 
what lie once hoiied ; his sins are for ever 
washed away, and lie stands pure in the presence 
of his God.” 

“ Arid wherefore didst thou pursue thy journey 
alone?” asked Vortimer. 


“ That I might teach his nation how to follow 
him to glory.” 

A wild laugh burst from the lips of the chief. 
“ A thankless task !” cried 4ie. “ Hadst thou 
brouglit us gold, or steel, or wine, it had been 
w'elilbr us aud for thee; but what dost tbou 
bear to the laud of the Cyri ?” 

“ A message of ])oace, an offer of mercy from 
tbe God w^hose laws we all have broken.” 

“I acknowledge not tliy God, and I am 
ignoraiil of his laws ; 1 bow to Erega and Tlior, 
and Lok ; they have victims from my hand, and 
spoils from iiiy conquests ; aud the only law 
w hieh 1 know and own is the law of tlie sword 
and the right of the strongest.” As ho spoke, 
he quivered his dart in tlu' air with a look 
of haughty dt'fiance ; then Hinging it dowui, the 
chief continued: “But tell us, oh, stranger! 
what are tlu'se laws of thy God, and wh(*re were 
they given, and by wliom were they receiv(‘d ? 
Thou liast, doubtiesM, seen and heard strange 
I matter^ in thy travels, and iflhou hast come 
far to deliier a message, it were churlish to slay 
Iheo ere it be heard.” 

►So saying, Vortimer folded his arms over his 
broad ciiest in an atti1ud(‘ of attention ; AHiida- 
mir, the I'ouHg bard, leaned on his harp behind 
him ; the wolf-likt? eye* of tbfc druid glared from 
I beneath his cowl; and IiriCifgen sat listeniii ,, 
still and motionless as an image. The captive 
clasped his hands, and was silent for a moment, 
engaged in feiwont jirayor; then, not like 
])risomT awaiting death, not as one W'hose lift^ 
liung on tlie ^v^Tl of those whom he addressi'd, 
but w ith the calm dignity of au amlmssador from 
n, w ho felt the dangt;r of bis hearfers to be 
far greater than his own, Alpbcus tliu* replied 
to the British chief; — 

“In the days of old, tlu' Eternal ehoee for 
himself a people, dcliV^fei'ed them ffWn bofidage, 
and saved them from tiieir foes : for them lit' 
appointed to know bis will, and pri'ser\i' his 
worship upon the earth. Tht'y gathered around 
the mountain of Sinai, when the Lord descended 
ill clouds and darkness to give them his sacred 
hnv. Th(‘ earth saw'^ and trembh'd, the hills 
imdted likt' wax at the presence of the Lord, and 
Alonnt Sinai was altogether on a smoke ! Then 
the voice of the Almighty was heard, and thesi' 
wx*ro the cornmaudnients which ho gave nuto 
moil. 

1. “Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me. 

2. “ Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven imago, or any likeness of anything that 
is in heaven above, or that is in tho earth 
beneath, or that is in tho water under the earth. 
.Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor 
serve them ; for 1, the Lord thy God, am a 
jealous God, visiting tho iniquity of the father* 
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upon the children, unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate mo ; and showing 
mercy unto thousands of them that love nic 
and keep my commandments.” 

“ He mocks our gods !” exclaimed Urien, 
starting up tvith fury; “strike liiiu to tho 
earth !” 

“ Be content, priest, the moon is near its 
full,” said Yortimer, motioning to th(‘ druid to 
resume his seat. “ I would hear the remainder 
of these laws.” 

3. “ Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain ; for tho Lord will not hold him 
guiltless tliat taketh his name in vain. 

4. “ Bemember tlie sabbatlj day, to kec'p it 
holy. 8ix days shalt thou labour and do all thy 
work, but the seventh day is the sabbath of the 
Lord thy God. In it thou shalt not do any 
work, tl\ou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
thy manservant, nor tl)y maidservant, nor thy 
cattle, nor the stranger that is within thy gates ; 
for in six days the Lord made lu'avenand earth, 
the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day; wlu'refore the JiOrd blessed tho 
seventh day, and hallowed it. 

5. “ Honour thy fatlier and thy mother, that 
thy days may be long upon tho land which the 
Lord thy God gi\eth thee, 

(). “ Thou shalt not kill. 

7. “ Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

8. “ Thou slialt not sfc'al. 

0. “ Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
tby neiglibonr. 

10. “ TIkjli sluilt not cuvet Ihy neighbour’s 
house; thou shalt not covet Ihy neighbour’s 
wife ; nor bis manservant, nor his maidservant, 
nor his ox, nor his ass, uor anything that is thy 
neighbours.” 

“Ha!” exeluiiiied Yortimer, “is even the 
natural desire of conquest forbidden ?” 

“ Yes, the law^ of God reaelies to the thoughts 
and the heart. ‘He that liatetli his brother is a 
murderer,’ saith God, and the whole law of 
truth is comprised iu this stMiteneo, ‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy Iieart, and 
with all tl»y soul, and with all thy strength, and 
thy neighbour as thyself.” 

“Then that law is not for me,” exclaimed 
Yortimer, fiercely ; “ noj* will I bow down to a 
Deity wLom I cannot see.” 

“lliou shalt see him when he tannetli in the 
clouds of heaven to judge the living and the 
dead. The hour is coiuifig when they w1k> are 
in the graves shalt bear the voice of the Eternal, 
and they W’ho hear shalt liv'^o. ‘Eor tho Lord 
himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
and with the voice of the archangel, and with 
the trump of God.’ And tho dead shall be 
judged according to their works.” 

There w'ua fearful solemnity in tho words 


of the speaker; Imogen trembled and turned 
pal(j; Uricii gnashed his teeth, and scowled at 
God’s mebsi-nger with mingled hate and fear. 
Yortimer hardened his lieai’t in his pride, he 
would not believe for he would not cease from 
sin. 

“ Be thy words sooth, or be they not,” cried 
he, “ when my foe is at my feet, I will strike ; 
when gold tempts my grasp, T will seize; when 
pleasures .surround, I will (aijoy 1 The huv of 
thy God is ioo holy for me, and for the judg- 
nuait after death ; there is time enough to think 
of tliat.” 

“Yet listen,” said Alplieus, “ to the message 
of inerey- 

“ jVlerey !” exclaimed the chief; “ I never yet 
showed mercy, and I ask it not from God or 
man. No more of this ; I have heard enough ; 
my soul would dwell upon other themes. Ylada- 
mir!” lie eri<'d sudd(‘iily to the young bard 
behind him, “ let the sound of thy voice drive 
aw’ay these thoughts as the morning breeze 
scatters the sea uust. Give us a lay of tho 
oldi'ii times nu et for a warrior’s ear.” 

The young hard obeyed and eaiiio forw'ard, 
but with a grave and a thoughtful mien. Ber- 
h.nps the words of the captive had touched some 
chord of his heart, perhaps the idea of judgment 
had some ttuTors for his soul, for the lay that ho 
chose was the saddest strain of all those to which 
the Cj ri delighted to listen. 

TI. — THE CIOSTEL. 

Tlie evening of that day closed in gloom and 
tempest, but a heavier gloom w'as on the spirit of 
Imogen. In vain she sought to raise iu her own 
mind any doubts of the truth of the words of 
the captive. AVhcu he had reasoned of righte- 
ousness and of the judgment to come, a strong 
voice within her, wdiicli w ould not be silenced, 
had borne solemn witness to those truths. A 
religion so holy must be from God; a faith which 
had led a stranger to her race to forsake Jiome and 
country, and all that he loved, to hear hardships 
and toils, brave suffering and death, that he 
might jirochiiin to the heatlieii a message from 
hcav'en, such faitli could noi spring from deceit. 

“But oh, if tho ti’uth found me in darkness, 
where has ,it left me ?” cried Imogen, as she 
sate alone in her hut, awaiting the night. “It 
has taught me that I was born in sin, a descen- 
dant of sinners ; it has taught me that I myself 
have broken God's holy law, and lie under bis 
terrible WTatb. I have bowed to other gods, I 
have si]mod with my lips, my thoughts have 
been revengeful, covetous, uuholy 1 I bavo not 
loved God’ supremely, nor my neighbour as 
myself. I can never stand before the holy 
Judge. If,' like the first man, I now beai-d tho 
voice of tho Lord God, I should try to hide 

3 A 3 
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myself from liis presence. Yet the preacher 
spoke of lio])e, and must I despair ? He spoke 
of a Briton who had died in peace, who had 
appeared pure before his Maker ! Was he no 
son of Adam and Eve ? Had he never sinned 
in thought, word, or deed? Or had he by 
penances washed away sin, by tormenting the 
body presented' the soul ? What has he done 
that I dare not do ? what lias he sufiered that I 
dare not endure? 1 could bear all but the 
1 bought of misery for ever and ever, and the 
frown of an angry Ood.” 

So Imogen sate and longed for the night, that 
she might seek her instructor again. It came 
with storm and tempest ; v(‘t througli storm and 
tem]iest she ventured forth. The dark wings of 
the thunder-cloud brooded over the earth, and its 
angry voice pealed on high. A f('w heavy drops 
fell, like tears, through the leaves; it was no 
longer the moon that illumined tlie woods, but , 
the vivid dazzling flash of the lightning. The | 
elements seemed in furious war, the forest trees j 
bent and rocked, all nature appearc'd com ulsed : 
with fear; Imogen had witnessed many aslorm, ! 
but miver a storm like this. She n'memlu'red 
the terrors of Sinai, the fin', the thunder, the 
smoke, when the Almighty liiid desci'iided on 
earth to give laws to a tn'uibling world. “ And 
he is to come again in his glory to judge those 
W'ho have broken that law ! Can this tempest 
be the sign of his comiug ? Do I hear his voice 
in that thnnder-orash ? Oh ! mercy ! mercy ! 
whither shall I flee from the wrath of an oflended 
God >” 

Even as the words wore upon Imogen’s lips, 
the whole sky above her seemed in a blaze ; a 
sudden deafening roar \vas heard, and a lofty 
pine, the pride of the forest, splintered from 
crest to root, fell, crashing, not five paces before 
her. The shock was so sudden, the danger so 
iminineul, that Imogen stood trcmhling and 
hreathleas, gazing on the wreck at her feet. 
But she stood, though terrified, yet uninjured, 
while a strange feeling crept over her soul, as 
though some unseen power had shielded her 
from death, and was leading her onwards ; but 
wbitlicr ? 

When the young Briton stood hcm'ath the 
old oak, all was silent and still. The rain had 
ceased, and the thunder-storm was rolling away 
to the west. It was very dark, and her straining 
eyes scarce could distinguish the captive’s form 
stretched at full length upon the grass. Imogen’s 
blood seemed to freeze in her veins ; had the 
h()lt from heaven struck him cIovsti ? was this 
stilhujss the stillness of death ? Yet even were 
it so, wliy should she regret that the captive was 
free -the destined victim beyond the reach of 
his enemies ? 

She knelt beside him, and touched his cold 


hand ; at that instant a sudden flash lighted the 
whole scene around, and showed her for a moment 
the face of the prisoner in slumber, calm and 
peaceful as an inlnnt’s. 

Is it thus that he can sleep through the 
storm ?” murmured Imogen ; “ he can neither 
fear death nor the judgment to come. Where 
has he found refuge from the wrath of the Most 
High ? Oh,” she exclaimed, in a louder voice, 
“ what, what shall I do to be saved ?” 

Suddenly vtukened from sleep, almost before 
consciousness had returiu'd, to the cry of the 
sinner the Christian replied, “ Believe on the 
Lord L'sus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 

“ AVho is he, that I should believe on him ?” 
exclaimed Imogen. 

“The Son of the Most High God, himself 
very God,” re])lied Alpheus, with reverence, as 
he rais('d himself from his damp couch. 

“ Oh, stranger ! from thee have I learnt my 
danger; tell mo where safety can he found. 
I l)eiiev(‘ that 1 have a soul that never can die ; 
I hi'lievc that I have sinned, and that the pure 
God avenges sin ; I feel like a debtor who has 
nothing to pay — like a criminal wnth punishment 
before him.” 

! “ The d(‘l)t has been paid, the punishment has 

[ boon endured.” 

“ Por me ?” exelnimod Imogen, breathlessly. 

“ Por you, for me, for all "who refuse not to 
accept tlu' mercy freely offered to all.” 
i “ Oh, strange]’, speak ; how has the debt been 
paid ? by whom has the punishment been en- 
dured ?’’ 

I “ The debt has been paid in blood, the blood 
of th(‘ Son of God ; the punisbmeut has been 
endured for man by Jesus Clirist, the Saviour of 
sinners! Listen, my child, to the wondrous 
history of the redemption of a ruined world ; 
hear of the mystery into which angels desire to 
look. 

“ The law of holiness had been broken, and jus- 
tice had sentenced the sinner. Thus said God, 
‘ The soul that sinnetli it shall die.’ But niercy 
mourned over fallen man, and wisdom found out 
' a means of deliverance. Punishment must be 
I inflicted, but it miglit bo borne by anotlicr; 

God’s law must be honoured, it might be kept 
I by anotlicr! Jesus, God’s only Son, looked down 
from heaven, and saw with compassion man’s 
sufferings and woe ; he knew that a sacrifice for 
sin was required ; then said he, * Lo ! I come to 
do thy will, oh God I’ For * God so loved 
the world, that ho gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever bclicveth in him should not 
perisli, but have everlasting life.’” 

“ But God could not sufft'r or die ?” said 
Imogen, with trembling earnc'stuess. 

“ As God, the Eternal could not suffer or die. 
So he took upon himself the form of a man. He 
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deigned to be clothed in our wealc flesh ; lie wlio 
formed the blazing sun lay an infant in its weak- 
ness ; he who fills unbounded space dwelt in a 
mortal body ; God became man, that he might 
sufler as man ; he died to redeem our souls from 
death ; our sins are washed away in his precious 
blood ; there is no condemnation to those who 
love him!” 

“ Oh, wonder of inerc^ ! wonder of love 1” ex- 
claimed Imogen. “ With what transport must 
the world have received its Lord! how the 
natives, far and near, must have thronged to do 
him homage ! how the earth must have rejoiced 
in the presence of her Maker !” 

“ No,” replied Alpheus, sadly ; “ he was 
in the world, and the world was made by 
him, and the world knew him not; he came 
unto his own, and his own received him not. 
He was despised and rejected of men, a man 
of sorrows, and acquainted witli grief; and 
wo hid as it were our faces from him ; he was 
despised, and we esteemed him not. He was 
wounded for our transgressions ; he ivas bruised 
for our iniquities ; the chastisement ol' oiu’ peace 
was upon him ; and with his stripes w e are 
healed. All w'e, like sheep, have gone astray ; 
we have turned every one to his own way, and 
the Lord hath laid upon him the iniquity of us 
all. Ho w'as oppressed, and he was afflicted, 
yet he opened not his mouth ; ho is brought as 
a lamb to the slaughter ; and as a sheep before 
her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth.” 

Imogen fixed her eyes earnestly, wonderingly, 
u^on the speaker ; here was indeed a mystery 
of love too deep for mortid to comprehend. At 
length she broke silence: “Who dared to 
oppress or afflict the Son of God ?” slio ex- 
claimed. 

“The creatures whom he had made; men, 
guilty wretched men, ivho hated him for his holi- 
ness, who r(ijected his love ! They tried him, con- 
demned him, insulted, scourged, and spat upon 
lura ! They nailed his blessed bauds and feet to 
a cross, whcTc ho lingenid in .•igonies beyond 
W'hat thought can conceive : for six fearful hours 
ho endured that cross, ere he rendered up his 
spirit to his Father in he.aven.” 

“Had not the Son of God power to come 
down from the cross, shine forth in glory, and 
strike the murderers dead ?” 

“ The Lord could have consumed all m.ankind 
with a frown,” replied Alpheus; “blotted out 
the whole world with a word from his mouth ! 
But the Son of God came to save, and not to 
destroy ; he came to bear suffering and not to 
inflict it. The sword of justice raised against 
man, fell upon Christ, a wilbng victim, for our 
Bakes. Our sins, more than the nails, fixed the 
Saviour to the cross ; had ho descended from 


it, our fearful debt would have been still unpaid ; 
our punishment would still remain to be endured. 
No, Jesus was content there to suffer and to 
die, to drain the bitter cup that our guilt had 
filled; even for those who crucified him ho 
prayed, ‘ Father, forgive them ; they know not 
what they do.’ He died, and w'as laid in the 
silent grave, but the grave could not long con- 
tain the Lord of Life. On the third day he 
rose glorious, and apjiearcd to his disciples ; 
spoke to lliem, comforted them, told them of 
his abiding love ; al‘teTwards ascended in their 
sight to the heaven which was his home, where 
he now lives to make intercession for those 
whom he hatli purchased wdth his blood.” 

“ Oh !” exclaimed Imogen, bursting into tears, 
“ am I too among his ransomed ones ? Did the 
Lord Jesus die for What can I render to 
my Saviour ? may I — dare I call him mine 

“ We love him because ho first loved us,” 
replied Alpheus. 

“ But how prove our love and our devotion ?” 
cried Imogen. 

“ Jesus said, ‘ If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments.’ ” 


[DELUSIVE PliOSPECTS. 

Mn. T , says an American paper, began life 

poor, and, as far as patronage was concerned, 
friendless. Possessing energy and business tact, 
ho soon began to emerge from his discouraging 
circumst.ances, and form the nucleus of a little 
capital beyond the expenditures demanded by his 
very moderate wants. His principle, as lie 
called it, was to accumulate just so much as 
■would afford, by proper investments, a com- 
fortable support, should any accident lay Jjim 
aside from active business. His mind would 
then be easy, and he would take much enjoyment 
in the family circle, in the cultivation of his own 
mind, and in the serious considcratiou of the 
claims of religion. This was the first stage. 

In the lapse of some years, we find him a 
busier man than ever. His business had en- 
larged, and had become increasingly profitable. 
He hud far overshot the goal wliich he had once 
fixed as his stopping-place, and yet he had no 
time for the commencement of those quiet 
enjoyments which had at one time possessed so 
many charms in prospect. In fact, he felt, 
without being willing to acknowledge it, a 
sensible diminution of tho zest "with which they 
had once been regarded. The love of accumula- 
tion had become his predominant passioii, and 
the more he acquired the more he wanted, and 
the less was- his disposition to he liberal. Here 
w'c leave him at the second stage. 

Other years pass over him, and he is noted ns 
one of the w'calthiest of o\ir citizens. The 
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humble man, v ith liis honest efforts and mode- I 
rate expectations, is supplanted by another Belt*, 
conscious of his own importance, and presuming ] 
that wealth had transformed him into a great 
man. The family circle has fewer enjoyments 
for liim than ever, his mind and heart evince no 
additional culture, and as to religion, it seldom 
occupies a thought. His stocks and real estate 
are the only gods he now’ worships. Still there 
is a slow’ly and indistinctly concc'ived promise', 
that lie will soon adjust his affairs, make evc'ry- 
thing snug, aud retire from active business to 
sweet and profitable leisure. This is the third 
stage. 

Now you may note that grov-headod innn, 
exhibiting more than one sign of iiilirinity. He 
is no longer in business. He is almost a 
millionaire. Of course, his attention is now- 
diverted, in gome ineasinv, from what has bec'ii 
the absorbing pursuit of his toilsome life! Not 
exactly so. Habit has become strong, and has 
extinguished within him the better promises and 
tastes of youth. Alasl his one prevailing 
thought is still money ! While the fashions of 
the world have eaten out tlie very core of 
domestic felicity, they have conspired, too, to 
leave the old man without (lod and hope in the 
world. He is qiialitii'd now fur ii(*lhing else 
than to w’atch tlie state of stocks, to receive 
dividends aud rents, and to pore over his 
financial affairs. He rise's in the morning to 
read the newsjiapors, he visits the exchange, be 
lies dow’n wearied at night. This is the liftli 
stage. 

We hasten to the close. There, propped up 
in his chair, is the paralytic old man, still 
clinging to life, because he is afraid to die. He 
has children aiifl grandcliildren around him, who 
do not neglect him, for ho is rich; but who 
begin to think that it is a pity he should linger so 
long! He that leaves a large estate to bo 
divided, is very apt to b(‘ follow^ed to the grave 
by friends most submissively resigned to the 
dispensation I Poor old man! yes, p«)or in the 
midst of w ealth ; not one bright hope gilds the 
ev’ening of tjiy life ! Tliou art awaking from tliy 
dr(*am, and painful rcaliti(;s are bursting on tby 
view’l Thou art Cbristless. What has the 
world profited thee ? Thou art di'ad ! This is 
the sixth stage — the seventh we may not now 
pry into. 

THE DHOWNED PHARAOH; 

O*, LOITGhXOEaOTTEN 1)EAJ) — WITAT 

WEEB THEIE NAMES? 

persons, among others, arc connected 
with tlie very striking narrative of Israel’s de- 
parture out of Egypt, on their W’ay to the land 
of promise, and act a prominent part in that 


great event, and yot no mention is made of 
their names. These three are, that unhappy king 
of Egypt who w'as drowned in the Jted Sea; 
his first-born son and heir, who died in his 
youth, witli all the other first-born sons of the 
Egyptians ; and, finally, “ IMiaraoh’s daughter,” 
by w horn ]^loses was found, aclo 2 >ted, and educated 
in all the leaviiing of Egypt. 

Neither by ]\loses, the inspired of God, nor 
by any Egyptian or other author of ancient 
times, sueli as IManeilio or Herodotus, have the 
names of those royal natives of the dark bind of 
Jlam been banded down. They left these mor- 
tal shores for the world of spirits 1401 years 
before the incarnation, or ;{346 years from the 
pri'seiil time. 

Is it, then possible, after 331G years have 
rolled over their realms witliout leaving an eclio 
of ihi'ir royal names — is it possible, \\v ask, to 
inaki* their graves give up their lung-lost secret, 
as they must at last give up their long-sleeping 
deail r 

We Ix'lievc it is possible, and to effect this 
object, biglily interesting surely to the stu- 
dent of God’s holy word, we shall consult 
Osborn’s “ Mona mental History of Egypt,” a 
valuablo w'ork recently jiublislied. 

Jlut the reader may again object : “ The king 
hud no tomb, unless his sad ri'mains w'cre reeo- 
vered Irom the depths of tlu* lied Sea, of wbieh 
event the Mosaic; aeeount of Israel’s exodus 
from Egypt alfords not tlie faintest trace, lie- 
sides, wliy seek his name? we already know it — 
it was Pharaoh.” 

The last objeetion we take first. Pbaraob was 
vat the mouarch’s name: the w'ord simply means 
king. There reigned in this land of Ham several 
dynasties of Pharaonic kings, comjirising some 
sixty inonairlis at least, and each bore the title 
of Pharaoh. It is an Egyptian term, and is 
tantamount in import to our w ord sun ; so is 
plira in Coptic or modern Egyptian. Ph, the ; 
ra or re, sun, mean also the king. When God 
confounded the language of the builders of 
Jiabel, as stated in G(*n. xi. 1 — 9, some of them 
marched westward under Mizrairn, carrying 
witli them the worship of the sun, as king of 
nature. On reaelung tin; Nile in Egypt, they 
built the city of Heliopolis, that is the City of 
the Sun, and strangely forgetting the God of 
nature, w'orsliipped the sun iiistead of its Al- 
mighty Creator. “ It w as,” remarks Osborn, 
“from this association that all the kings of 
Egypt came to be entitled Pharaoh, or the Bun- 
king. In short, these kings claimed descent 
from the sun, and hence, as we shall soon show, 
the nxonnmcntal or hieroglyphic sign of this 
word is invanably the disc or orb of that glo- 
rious luminary, and the real name of each king i» 
added under other signs.” 
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As to our reader'a second objection, that the 
Pharaoh or Idng who was drowned in the Hod 
had no tomb, we must remove that difficulty 
by a brief statement, very easily understood. 

. of Egj^ptiaii kin^a began the build- 

ing of their tombs early in hfe, and continiu'd to 
carry on this singular construction titroughout their 
lite; now excavating, now ornamenting, and again 
covering their well-built tombs with abundance 
of hieroglyphic writings ; among tho rest, their 
names; and these royal names are always dis- 
tinguishable from common or jdebeiau aj)))ella- 
tivea, because a king’s nanu', as also that of 
any young princo or princess, are iiuariably en- 
closed in a long circle, wliicli represt'uts ibo royal 
signet ring, such as Pharaoli dr(;w from his 
own finger and placed upon that of dosi'ph, as 
stated by Moses in Gen. xli. 42. It will not, 
therefore, surprise us to discover, in tli(‘ Egvpt 
of our own day, tlu* tomb of a king who n(*ver 
slept in it, but “snnk as lead in the mighty i 
waters.” ^ 

Having thus edeared the path to the tombs of 
Egypt’s ancient royal lines of nineteen dynasties, 
counting from JNienos, the lirst king*, lo tlu* 
overthrow ol that woiiderJ’ul monarchy by Alex- 
ander the (Iri'Jit, king oi' Maeedon, let us now 
go in seareb of the three uiiriaTned names of the 
king, the claugliter, aiirl the lirsi-[)orn son, re- 
ferred to in ilie inspired narrative of Israel’s 
sojourn in the Egyptian “house of bondage.” 

The name of tlic Pharaoh or king uho first 
oppressed the people of God, grandiatlier to the 
king who perished with his army in the Red Nea, 
is now clearly proved to have been Ramses ; but 
as each king of the dynast y bore fico names, oiu' 
as king of tJ])per, tho other as king of J/ont>r 
also called Sesostris, and hence his 
whole appellative is “ Sesostris Jiamses.” On 
taMet found at Abydos in Egypt, tliis “ great 
king,” this king “ vigilant of buru of (lu' 

sun,” is hieroglyph i call V \Yvilteu iu tuo yoyal sig- 
net rings, as successor to king Sethos i, lu tiu'se 


remarks, the other king wffio arose after Sethos 
I, and “who knew not Joseph.” Seaostris- 
^nises had hut just before added Goshen, or 
Dower Egypt, to his other dominions; and it 
was a uniform custom in the mouarchs of E“^ypt 
even from the foundation of its singular and very 
powerful mon^chy, to call by their own names 
all lands added to their dominions. 

2. Chronology corroborates the faet. The 
tall of Memphis took place wlicn God’s chosen 
people liad been 70 years in Eg) pi. Add 205 
years for the eighteenth line of soNoreigns, then 
oh^ yeims lor the reign of Sethos i, and his pre- 
cursor in the nineteenth dynasty, and JG lor the 
Hole rcigu of Sesostris-ltamaes, ami Ihns as 
tlsborii observes, “tho twenty-iirst year of this 
monarch coincides with the 846 fears of the 
sojourn of Israel in Egypt, in wliidi year is 
dated the acme of their bondage iu that hmd of 
Dam. 

j 'i he successor to Sosostris-Ramses, the anci- 
ent list of kings calls Amenephtliis; but on the 
hieroglyphic munnmenta of Mediiiet-Abou this 
kings rings cuulain a ram and other figures, 
read thuH— anm-ra-mh-ha, pth-mu-iueh-htp-Iio, 
signifying, “ liis soul is a\>sor])cd by Amnn-Ra* 
absorbed by .Pha,” alluding to the false gods 
Ammon and Pha. All these rugged letters the 
Greeks turned into Amenuphthis. Tins king’s 
reigii was evidc'nlly brief, and was followed, ac- 
cording to the moiiuincnts, by a co-r(*gnancy of 
lliree, comprising “the daughter of Pharaoh,” 
tile Ibster-uiother to INlosos, her husband, and 
the king who perished in tho Red Sea. 

What, then, are their names? Tiie dimmed 
king has inseribi'd his signet ring, scon on the 
tombs, as 8etei meh-n-Pha, that is, “ Setei 
absorbed in Plin.” This tho Greek historians 
euphonized into {iJctlios ii. Tlio hieroglyphic 
moimiiieiital ring of “ Pharaoh’s daughter ” con- 
tains a I'lrd, a mouth, a hand, and other signs, and 
reads Tha-rois, “she who is vigilant.’* This 
iiaiue the Greeks turned into Iliououis. Her 


rings appear representations of a sun, a person 
seated, a headed sceptre, and other sculpt iiri‘d 
figures, all whicli, according to M- Champollion, 
who discovered the true method of reading 
Egyptian hieroglyphics only about thirty years 
a^o, denote the names and attributes we ’have 
given above in inverted commas. 

“ But bow do we know this Sesostris Ramses 
to hav^ so iiear to iMoses’s time, 

apd not Wfe4^^^or, or some one of his suc- 
cef^sors ?” 

1. The name of one of the treasure-cities 
built by the cl^ldjren of Tsr^ their rciJuc- 
tion to a bondfmujij ijijas Ramses, or 

“Raarases,” as it is called m ^od. i. 11, being 
so called probably after the Upper Egyptian name 
of their tyrant. He was, therefore, as Osborn 


royal husband’s name was Siphtha. I’heir tomb 
at Biban-el-Malook is very spaeious and elabo- 
rately decorated throughout — proof of a long 
life, ibr these decorations were always gradually 
matlo, and that during the life of each tomb’s 
occupant. 

But what name was borne by that hapless 
youth who fell beneath the hand of the avenger ? 
for “it eame to pass that at midnight the. Jjord 
smote ail the first-horu in the land of Egypt, 
from the first-born of Pharaoh that sat on the 
throne, unto the first-born of the captive that 
lay in the dungeon.” Ere wo reply to that 
question, let me cite Mr. -Osborn. 

“ In the first recorded exercise of sovereign 
power h^ Tbuonis, our history links itself wit h 
the destinies of the whole human race, and with 
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the living sympathies of all time. Jocliebed, these things ?** There are, indeed, “ sermons in 
the mother of Moses, was most probabW one of stdnes/* and history and revelation wonderfully 
the domestic slaves in the palace of Thouonis^ harmonize. Let us all be anxious to have owr 
and Siphtha at Heliopolis. She was in this ca- names inscribed in the book of life, in the list of 
parity cognizant of the queen’s movements, and the faithful “ followers of the Lamb.” Let us see 
therefore placed the basket which contained her to it that we “ follow Christ in the regeneration,” 
infant son,” Moses, “ near the quay or terrace and look for salvation through faith in his aU- 
to which the queen would that day do called by atoning blood ; for vain are all human methods 
some religious ceremony for the performance of of salvation. 

an oblation. How Thououis at once ob^cd The high honour done to Pharaoh’s daughter, 
the promptings of nature, and of nature’s wod in making her a kind foster-mother to the 
withm her ; and how, as a quiuni, and in her iiifimt Moses, may remind us that when God 
own right, she cast aside and set at nought the has a work lo be done, he ever provides an in- 
infanticidal edict of her father” — Sesostris Ram- strumciit. Israel’s bonds were to bo broken; 
ses — “ arc details far too well known to ne(‘d Moses was borji, and Thouonis was ordained to 
repetition.”* These details appear in Ex. ii. protect him while a helpless outcast and a de- 
1 — 10. pendant youth. So when the power of anti- 

It is a most singular fact to be noted, on com- christ was to be dissolved in the west, a Luther 
ing to the name of Pharaoh Setei’s first-born son, and Melaiicthon, a Cranmer and Ridley were 
that while Jehovah made use of second causes in divinely raised up, and the bondage of Komish 
inflicting the first nine plagues on impen teiit Babylon was followed by a holy liberty. The 

royalty and the obstinate Egyptians, in th ex- i)urposes of God always include the means ^ 

ecution of the first-born God put forth his own and thus the Divine decrees difter from blind 

right hand from behind the veil of luiture. He fate. If the seasons “shall not fail,” the sun 

himself struck the blow, wliicli fell so heavily oil must shine and the earth must revolve. And if 
the heart of Pharaoh Setei, and on many a pa- “ the heathen are to be Christ’s inheritance,” 
rental heart beside. “ It is a fearfullliing” for the church must actively respond to the cry, 
flinuera “ to fall into the han((s of tlie living God.” “ Come over, and help us.” 

Nop is it less singular that the very name^ and 
also the brief stori/ of this reckless' PI laraoh’s hap- 
less first-bom son, after being a sealed book for 
sixty generations of men, are now read upon tli(‘ 
portal of his early tomb ! His name was long 
stuccoed over by one of his father’s successors, 

Ramses in, by whom the vault was completed. 

On the removal of the stucco by the lapse ol' 
time, the young prince’s signet ring was laid 
bare, and so remained a dead letter from gene- 
ration to. generation till our oWn times, when 
Wilkinson made it out. This royal ring con- 
tains a sun and other hieroglyphics, symbolically 
meaning, “ The buii watchful in three kingdoms, 
full of the god Amraou,” and personally, as J 
read it, Rumene-Amun. 

The fact that this youth had sculptured his 
name ou the tomb shows he had already been 
associated vath the drowned king, his father, in 
the government of Egypt. His having but one 
ring I regard as proof, if proof were wanting, 
that he had not more than a share or co-rog- 
nancy. In fine, as the jireparation of his tomb 
bad not advanced b^ond its portal, and his 
ring is not, I believe, found in any other part of 
the tomb, here is a fresh proof, added to the 
inspired narrative by Moses, that this first-born 
of the drowned king of Egypt came to an car/y 
death. 

And now, dear reader, what shall we say to 

* Mou. Hist, of Egypt, ii. 560. 
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THE PULPIT IN THE 
PAMILY. 

THE GOOD PHTSICIAT^. 

A TEULT good physician is of ines- 
timable worth. His value is generally 
appreciated, and patients crowd to liim 
for the benefit of his advice, hoping 
thereby to be cured of their many diseases 
and pains. 

And a good physician can with God’s blessing 
do very much. His remedies alleviate suffering, 
sometimes dispel the disease, and very often 
ward off attacks, which, but for his skill, might 
have proved destructi\’e to life. 

So much do men value a physician of 
eminence and skill, that they will travel many a 
weary mile to consult him, and pay large sums 
for the benefit of his advice. Tliey look to him 
to unravel the mysteries of their disease, and to 
prescribe the proper remedies ; and when they 
have recovered, they generally thank him for the 
cure. 'Would that men recognised more the 
kindness of the One, who gave the physician 
his skill, and blessed the remedies which he 
prescribed. 

The physician of whom wo are now anxious 
to speak, is the Lord tlesus Christ; he is one 
Avcll tried in many a difficult case, and we arc 
anxious to recommend him to t'V(‘ry one who 
stands in need. How d('scr\ ing he is of con- 
fidence, how fit to be both consulted and 
obeyed, wo hope that we shall be able to 
show. 

The great physician for the soul is the liord 
Jesus Christ : “ from the crown of the head to 
tlio sole of the foot” man is “nothing hut 
woiinds, and bruises, and putrefying son's 
there is no sound part in him, and if left to 
himself, all tliat ho can do is to wait in miser- 
able expectation, until his disease terminate in 
etemal death. 

To man, under such fearful circumstances as 
these, Jesus Christ is proposed as a physician. 
“ They that be whole need not a physician, but 
they that be sick and to the sick he comes, 
with every recommendation that it is possible 
for a physician to have. These recommenda- 
tions we propose to set before you now. 

We say, first of all, that Jesus is. qualified for 
what ho undertakes. We think nothing of a- 
physician who has not studied anatomy, and 
teamed the various functions of the liumau 
body, the construction of its various parts, 
and how they bear upon each other ; he must 
know all this before ho can understand their 


diseases or their cures. Now precisely in this 
very point is desus qualified ; he understands the 
anatomy of the head, and Ihe heart, and limbs ; 
that is, man’s thoughts, andaffections, and outward 
life. Every thought that comes into the mind 
is known to J esus ; he can tell whence it came, 
and how it came, and how it .works ; nothing 
connected with it is hidden from him. So also 
with the affections of the heart ; he understands 
liow they arise and what they feed on, and 
everything about tliem, for ho has examined 
millions upon millions of human hearts, and “ all 
things are naked and open to the eyes of him 
with whom we have to do.” On this ground, 
then, we recommend to the one afflicted in his 
soul, the Lord .Icsus Christ ; it is a great thing 
in your favour that he knows all about the 
organ that is diseased ; and whether you have to 
mom'll over evil thoughts in your mind, or 
backwardness of affections in your fi'obly beating 
hearts, or shortcomings in }our daily life, come 
to him ; his experience of what is di'rangcd 
makes it very likely that you will receive a 
cur(5. 

But the Great Physician knows not only tho 
nature of the organ afflicted, but the nature and 
progress of every disease that attacks it. The 
hare knowledge of the organs of the body Avoiild 
not be worth much to an earthly physician ; his 
business is with disease, and lie must know to 
what diacas(;s eai'h organ is subject, and how 
they act. All this is well known to Jesus, the 
Great J’hysician of the soul. Countless are tho 
diseases, and of infinit(' variety, which attack 
the soul, but our physician knows them every 
one. Eroni tlieir first symptoms, up to their 
' most virulent attacks, he can trace them stej) 
by step. Now this is n very great advantage ; 
to know the disease is very often half way to a 
cure ; Jesus always knows it ; ho never makes a 
mistake ; it can lake no turn but that he is 
perfectly acquainted with it; and this should 
give us confidence and imlucc us to avail our- 
selves of liis skill. And there is one great dis- 
tinction between Jesus the Great Physician 
and all others ; ho is slfilful in evei'y disease. 
Wo hear of one man being celebrated for one 
thing, and another man for something else, 
Jesus alone for all. Come to him, and you will 
never have to reproach yourself for having 
come to the wrong quarter, or having made a 
mistake. Men with every kind of diseases in 
their bodies came to him when he was on earth, 
and ho healed them all ; palsy, fever, leprosy wertf* . 
alike to him. Men with every kind of spiritual 
disease may come now, and they shall find that 
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he laiovs all abont it ; V(hm each man speaks 
of the plague of his own heart, Josus will 
understand what ho says, and provide the 
cure. 

There are other requirements, however, for a 
good physician, and these also we shall hnd in 
Clirist. Re must understand tlie nature of reme- 
dies ; and, fnrther, he must know how to apply them. 
There is not a single remedy which Jesus docs 
not thoroughly understand. Well does ho 
know the v^ue of his own most precious blood, 
the great cure for all disease, and the special 
treatment which each particular case requires. 
He knows the moment when, and the method 
how, to make each special applic.ation. You 
need be under no approiiension of wrong treat- 
ment if you bring your sours cart‘ to Christ ; 
be never makes a mistake, he leaves no remedy 
unapplied because be does not know its nature, 
nor how it is to bo used; he possesses iniiiiiie 
wisdom in himself, and brings it all to bear for 
you. It is tlve blood of Jesus Christ alone that 
can get rid of the gnilt of sin ; and J'esus, A\hen 
he undertakes the soul’s cure, always U'^cs tluit 
gi’and and sovereign remedy for tliat jnirliculur 
purpose; but there are certain disi*ascs which 
require speA'ifie remedies, a’ul witli all those he is 
thoroughly acquainted. One man is sidftTing 
under pride, aiiotlier und(U’ lust, anotlier uruh'r 
avarice, another under rebellion of lieart, another 
under weakm'ss of fuilh; sometimes the same 
person is sutfering under a cond)in.atioii of two | 
or three of these diseases; Jesus prescribes for 
each according to his need. At times the Great 
Physician administers the remedy in the ordinary 
affairs of life, at times in some special disj)ensa- 
tioii ; on some* occasions ho works directly by 
the Spirit, and at others throiigli some event or 
second cause ; but whatever may be bis way of 
proceeding, we know that it must be just Avhat 
13 right, arid fittc'st to attain the needed end. 

Another gi’eat recommendation which this 
Physician brings is his ami varied e.rjycrience. 
Experience is considered a great (pialification in 
the one that undertakes tlio cure of bodily 
diseases, and the Lord Jesus Christ brings it 
with him in his capacity of tlic physii'ian of the 
soul. What millions of case.s nas he treated ! 
what an infinite A-arioly of cures has he aa rougJit ! 
under what different circumstances has lie under- 
taken cures, and always with success ! liis is no 
mere theoretical or head knowledge ; he lias boon 
in contact with disease itself ; and whateA'er your 
case may be, can doubtless jiroduce many a 
similar one from the multitudes in Avhicli he has 
already been engaged. Now this is a great 
comfort to such as have come to Christ for 
healing, and a great encouragement to such os 
are haU* timid, Avondering whether he will exactly 
enter into their case or not. There is nothing 


a patient is more anxious about generally 
to malte his physician perfectly acquainted 
with all his symptoms — to make him understand 
the precise kind of pain he feels, and the precise 
spot in which it troubles him, and under what cir- 
cumstances it distresses him : men who at other 
times will scarce sjieak a Avord, will in such 
cases say more than enough; but with Jesus, 
Ibe Groat Physician, a f('w Avords will do. No 
doubt ho has his ear open to the story of our 
need ; we are jierleetly at liberty to tell him 
everything Ave feel, and to detain him as long as 
we Avill in the history of our complaints ; none 
need be afraid of Avear^ing him, none need fear 
lest he have no time for the long story whicli 
poor stricken man has to tell him ; Jesus will 
listen to all, Jesus loves to hear all, even though 
by his long fixpi'rieiice bo knows everything ns 
soon as Avt‘ come before him, even before wo 
have begun to speak. There is not a soul 
now in heaA'en, but bad ifs everlasting life pro- 
cured by Jesus ; in each case be AAas the one to 
heal ; coiihmiplah' tlieii tlie millions there, con- 
templalu the multitude and the variidy of the 
spiritual diseases under which they suffered ; see 
hoAv the one Pliysieian healed fhem all, and then 
trust iiuplieitlv to his exjierifmce — an expc'Honcc 
so great, that if it v\e.r(‘ fo be found with any 
earl 111 \ physician, you Avoiild without a nioineiit’s 
hesitation place yourseha's unreservedly in his 
hands. 

Put perhaps Avliile yon are Avilling to admit 
tliis Great Physician’s skill in the abstract, you 
are holding back because r/ca consider yours a 
jiecidiarly bad vase, Avhctlier fr«>rn tlie violence or 
tbe long standing ol' the disease. ]Man is very 
fond of making cxeoplions in his own affairs, 
and often thinks that there is sometliing peculiar 
in his individual case. Strange to say, heA\i!l 
do this even ayalnst himself in sjiiritual things ; 
very frequently instance's are' tei bo nu't. of uu'n 
saying that “tlu'y arc too bad to be save'd.” 
Aiul this is not said care'lessly^, or with indifler- 
eiKic; there is real anguish eif mind, there is 
despair in the' lu'art. Ne)w wo would direct the 
eye's t)f such tei the' Gre-at Physician ; it is well 
kiiOAvn that be unde)rt,akes tlic most desperate 
rases ; oven though all others have given up, he 
is ready, aa'C aaiII not say to fnj, but to exeirise 
bis skill. It is highly possible for a man to bo 
too far gone for an earthly pbysiedan to elo him 
any good ; although his art may avail in certain 
stages ^ of the diseiase, yet the last stage in 
Avliieh it is possible for it to have been effectual, 
may baA^e passe'el ; but it is not so with Jesus. 
‘When things are at the worst, ho is ready to 
undertake the ease with absolute certainty of 
Buccciss. Whose position could have appeared 
more desperate than Paul’s P he. was a blas- 
I phemer, he was mad against the saints of 
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God, and had shod their blood; but Jesus 
took him in hand, and healed him. Heaven 
is full of the wondrous triumphs of Christ’s 
healing power. There are many there who 
were once lustful, thieves, stained with blood, 
olluted with almost all iniquity; and if such 
ave been saved, is there any reason why 
you should not be also Best assured, what- 
ever you have done, whatever you have been, 
the grand remedy of Christ’s blood is w'ell able 
to purge away the guilt, and llic iullucncos 
of his Spirit to get rid of the habit and power of 
sin; he who undertook tho cure of the thief 
upon the cross, and performed it witlj success, 
can and wdll undertake yours, if yon come to 
him in simple faith. 

Perhaps, however, you say, “ ‘Wherewith shall 
I come before the Lord? AVhat shall I bring 
that will be acct'.ptablc as a fee to this 
Great Physician ?” Jesus requires no fee at 
all. If be were to demand a fee proportion- 
ate to the value of wdiat lie does, none could 
pay; if he ilemauded a fee of any kind, w'e 
must be left nneured, for wc have none to 
bring. One thing Jesus desires, and that is 
—the heart. Ho says, “ jMy son, give me thy 
heart and why does he ask for the heart? In 
tho llrst place to lu'al it, to make it wdiat he 
would have it he ; niul in tho next, to possess it, 
after he has heah'd it and made it fitted for 
himself. B«it you say, “ I have no clean heart ; 
J(‘sus wdll not havt; a filthy and diseasinl one ; I 
may tlu'rofore as w’ldl stay a\Nay.” This is a 
common mistake; Jesus w'ant.s tlic heart just as 
it is ; you may safbly leave it to him to do for it 
all that it requires. W'e see, however, sueli 
gratuitous ofters as these very often thought 
but little of, simply boeanse they arc free. Wo 
liave a momorabJo instance of this in the case 
of Naainan at Jordan: “My father, it the 
propliet had bid tho(* do some great thing, 
W'ouldost tlioii not have done it? how mueh 
rather tlieu wdien ho saith imto thee, AVash and 
bo clean.” The cheap cure Avas despised, when 
one involving much labour and dilliculty, and 
tho cost of the i-en taU'iits ol' silver, and six 
thousand pieces of gold, and ten cliauges of 
raiment, Avoiild have been greedily received. 
Tho freoness of the soul’s cure has ever been 
one impediment to man’s recidving it at the 
hand of Christ. Pride will do, wliere it Avill not 
accept; and the doctrine of the church of Koine, 
which makes salvation something to be ])aid for, 
is after all only the doctrine of the natural and 
unconverted heart. Come “without money 
and without price;” come in poverty and 
want, for “ whosoever coineth shall m no wise be 
cast out.” 

“Thus much of tho Great Physician himself: 
now let us, in conclusion, say a word or two 
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about the patient. You, on your part, must 
observe his prescription, whatever it may be. 
Some there are wdio come to Christ expecting 
to have some prescription of their own fancy 
administered to them ; but to come thus is not 
to come aright. 

Are you willing to give up all leaning upon 
self, all depcndance upon any plans of your own, 
all treatment of your own case, looking to him 
and to him alone for the effecting of your cure ? 
Are you willing to rely simply upon his blood 
W'hich clennaeth from all sin; and to undergo 
any regimen or treatment which he thinks well 
for the improvement of your spiritual health ? 
It often happens that a man must be kept very 
low indeed, and that for a lengthened time ; are 
yon willing to undergo this ? It is not pleasant 
to bear tlie prick of the lancet, or to taste the 
unpleasant ll.avour of medicine ; but should 
Jesus order you a sharp dispensation, or un- 
pleasant circnnistances, for your Boiil’s good, 
are you willing to comply ? 'What should we 
think of the man Avho placed himself ostensibly 
under a physician, and yet refused to follow his 
prescriptions — who wo\ild take one ]iart aJid 
reject another — who Avould follow those pre- 
scriptions just as long as he bked himself, and 
no longer? We should not wonder if such an 
on(‘ did not recoA'i'r: let ns learn from this 
ourselves, and simply and continuously obey 
when Christ commands. 

And there is just one thing more of which wc 
would ri'mind you, and that is, that the more 
quiet we are under the Great Vhysician’s healing 
hand, thi^ mori' obedient in following out his 
})reacriptions, the better for ourselves ; the 
quieter we are, tho quicker will his Avork be 
done ; the more regular our obserA’^ance of bis 
direetiona, tho sooner*^ shall avo Ibel their good 
effect. 

Come one, come all, Avitbout money and with- 
out price. desAis himself says, “ They that be 
whole need not a physician, but they tliat aro 
sick. I came not to call the righteous, but sin- 
ners to repentance.” 


]\IKS. SITEKAyOOD. 

PART III.—RETUBN LTPE. 

The long exile of the S]i or avoi ids is about to 
close. There is joy in the tliought, yet iiiingled 
Avith a touch of sadness. How much had God 
Avronght for them since they had landed on 
these shores I how ignorant were they then of 
that AAiiich it eoneerned them most to know ! 
hoAv undecided as to whom their supreme 
service sliould ho giA^en! how uncertain it 
seemed wiiethcr eventually the world Avith ils 
alluring promises, or religion with its duties 
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and its joys, should bo chosen by them ! How 
devoutly they now adored the grace which, 
drawing tliem from the ways of folly to which 
they were by nature inclined, had led their 
feet into the paths of righteousness and peace. 

In India, too, they had formed their first 
Christian friendships ; there they had taken their 
place with those who really bore “ the rej)roach 
of the cross ” — the “ enthusiasts ” of their fellow- 
countrymen ; there God had given them much 
'work to do for him, and there w’as left tl»e dust 
of beloved children. Hallowed and precious 
must their recollections of this land ever re- 
mam. 

Yet it was sweet to look homeward, to the 
green meadows, the fragrant flowers, the sweet 
waters of their own dear England — th() land of 
loved kindred and early friends — above all, the 
land which enjoyed its sabbaths, and against 
whose blue horizon no idol form was seen to 
rise. 

A fearful storm formed an appalling interrup- 
tion to the monotony of their passage. “ Eor 
some hours,’* writes Mrs. {Sherwood, “we l»ad 
nothing before us but death. I prayed mo.st 
earnestly that, whether living or dying, our 

Saviour would be wdth us 1 commended 

myself to the Lord Jeliovali, and solemnly 
renounced for myself and children all ])leas for 
mercy but through the merits of Christ my 

Saviour I lelt in those dr(‘ad hours with 

the saints of old, that nothing is precious, 
nothing desirable, but the Lord Jesus Clirist. 

*01i! could wc read our title clear 
To mansions in the skies, 

We’d bid farewell to every fear. 

And wipe our weepin^j eyes.’ 

And if I had not read that ‘ title clear,’ well 
might I have shrunk at death ; hut I copy here 
w'hat I wrote at that time : ‘ This day 1 was 

struck with the difference of Mr. McKenzie’s 
behaviour, and that of most other persons on 
board. It was evident to all that we were in 
great danger ; Mr. M‘Kenzic then showed wdiere 
his support was. Those scenes disnlay the) 
difference between the children of God and the 
children of the earth.’ ” 

The port of Liverpool liad just been opened 
to East Indiamen, and “The Eobarts” was 
tlie first vessel from India whicli entered it. 
There was much public rejoicing on tlie occasion, 
and our voyagers touched their native shores 
amidst the ringing of bells and other joyful 
demonstrations. That night, with a quieter, 
holier joy, they offered their thanksgivings, and 
sang together — 

** Here we raise oui Ebenezer, 

Hither by Thy help we’re come, 

And wo hope by Thy good pleasure 
Safely to arrive at home,” 


On the following Sunday a curious iucident 
occurred. Mrs. Sherwood had become so Indian 
in her habits as to forget that in England a 
bonnet is an indispensable part of a lady’s out 
door toilette — forgot till the sabbath morning, 
when it was too late to repair the evil for that 
day. Wliat is to bo done ? Stay at homo, of 
course, our female readers will say. Not so, 
thought Mrs. Sherwood. “ I should have 
thought it very Avrong,” slie whites, “after all 
our mercies, witli the memory fresh of the 
fearful storm of that day fortiiiglit, not to have 
gone to attend Divine service. So, without 
hesitation, bontietless as (‘V(t, I went with three 
of my little girls to a fine church near the inn, 
and heard a good pR^acher. His subjoct w^as 
the iiidweUing of the Holy Spirit, ^e were 
put into a scat in the centre of the church. 
Some old ladit's in Liverpool still talk of the 
Indian family who jippeared that day, looking so 
remarkable with Ihiur Indian shawls and lace 
caps, being appari'iitly and really unconscious 
of tlieir Ollier appearance.” 

As speedily as possible the travellers — a 
larg(‘ i)arty, for in addition to her own ehfidnm, 
Mrs. Sherwood had brought home some of Iut 
Iiidiaii orphans — sought VVorcester, where Mrs. 
Hutt and her grand-daughter, ISlary Sherwood, 
resided. On their way they visited Snedshill, 
the home of the dear young sister Lucy, wdio 
had married the Eev. Charles Cameron some 
years previously, and was now' a staid wife and 
mother. Strange, passing strange to the 
returned one, were the changes which these 
long }ears had made: her infant grown almost 
to womanhood, and hi'r parent, sad sight ! 
evidently liastening to tho {grave. Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s resolution w as taken at once, never again 
to leave that parent. Nor w'ere her filial atten- 
tions needed long. In a finv months the or- 
phan’s fritmd was herself an orphan. Her 
mother’s end was peace. She had learned to 
trust to tlio atonement of the Saviour as the 
only ground of a sinner’s hope, and with her 
daughter’s sorroAv was blended the high consola- 
tion w hich those enjoy wdiose loved ones have 
fall(‘n asleep in Jesus. 

On her return to England, Mrs. Sherwood 
had determined to take pupils. Tlie property 
accruing to her at her mother’s death, and the 
gains of lier literary labours, speedily removed 
the pecuniary necessity for this; nevertheless 
she chose to continue it from tho love of having 
young people around her. So the family settles 
m a curious, old-fashioned country house in the 
neighbouroood of Worcester, surrounded by 
gardens and orchards sloping down to the loved 
Teame. And there are the happy youngsters, 
wandering over the fresh green sward, gay and 
joyous as young hearts could wish, yet taught, 
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and the happier because taught, to recognise 
the goodness of the Creator in wood and field, 
in every pleasant sight and sound. Or they are 
gathered round the cheerful winter fire, listen 
uig to some interesting tale, for the improvising 
talent of her girlliood has not forsaken tlic 
middle-aged lady : and now its fruits have a u ider 
mnge, for what delights her own fireside gi'oup 
is destined, by the aid of printer’s ink, speedily 
to delight many other homes. 

Wt) found IVIiss Butt an authoress before she 
was out of licr teens, and the contributor of 
several little works to the English public before 
her departure for th(j east. Amidst the 
varied and exhausting labours of her residence 
there, she nevertheless contrived to use her pen 
largely. Several of her most interesting works 
belong to this period ; and on her return to 
E jgland, she found herself a well-known and 
popular authoress. Slie relates how in her first 
journoy to AVorct'stcr she was ac'costed by a 
gentleman in the street with the words — “ It i 
indeed, a privilege, madam, to see the authoress 
of ‘ Henry and his Bearer.’ ” This gentleman 
was no other than the publisher of the book, 
whic*’ had been sold to him by Mrs. Cameron, 
to whom it was transmitted from Cawnpore. 
]\lr8. Sherwood ri‘Cords at another time her 
great thankfulness and joy on hearing from Dr. 
Morrison tliai he was translating it into 
(hiinose, and that he had seen it also in the 
Cingalese language. In England, Mrs. Sher- 
wood continued to furuisli tlie public with work 
after W'ork, all recidvetl witii ijitensc delight 
by her young r(*adcTs, and indeed by many 
others besides the classes for which they W'cre 
clnedy ini ended. There are linv so unhappily 
void of all the freshness of youtlii'ul filling as 
to be quite insensible to the eluiim of !Rlrs. 
Sherwood’s story-telling, or who cannot, from 
something of a feilow-ieeling, sympathize with { 
the absorbing interest with which their little 
friends pore over the ])ages of such books 
“The Eairehild Family.” 

Very early, our authoress, as w'c have seen, 
made religion a prominent subject in her works 
— oven Avben she had need to be taught herself 
wdiat w^cro tlie first jndneiples of the oracles 
of God. ISIuch later, a sentence; may b(? found 
here and there in her w'orks, which some may, 
iTerhaps with justice, assert to be indicative that 
the defects of licr religious education w^ere 
never entirely got over. She relates herself, 
naively enough, and with a beautiful docility, 
how Dr. Miihiu, whom she visited in Geneva, 
pointed out to her an erroneous passage in one 
of her books. “ When w e were seated,” she 
says, “ after a while lie told inc that he knew' me 
well by name; and he told me also that he 
objected to a passage in my ‘ Church CatechiMu 


Stories,* in which I had asserted ‘ that Christ, 
instead of acting according to the will of the 
Father, liad, as it were, by inteiposing himself 
between the Father and the sinner, compelled 
him to have mercy.* How kindly, and yet how 
decidedly did tliis enlightened Christi^ point 
out my error, proving to me that our Saviour is 
the exponent of his Father’s love, not the pro- 
curing cause of it ; for what saith the witness ? 

‘ God so loved the w'orld, that ho gave his only 
begotten Son’ for our salvation. I recallea 
to mind that once before 1 had been told that 
mj'^ views of the Fatlier were very defective, and 
I prayed that, if 1 w'cre blind as to the truth, my 
eyes might be opened.” It does seem surprising 
that so inteJligimt a Christian as Mrs. Sherw^ood 
could have written such a passage ; but it is 
j pleasing to see the docility with which she 
acknowledges her error. 

I The study of the Old Testament types became 
I a favourite ('inployment with Mrs. Sherwood 
now, and continued so through life. Her elder 
children she “ instructed,” she says, “ in the Old 
Testament Hebrew, with the view to the types, 
of w^hich we w'erc about to commence a diction- 
ary.” .... Aft(‘r a time Mr. Sherwood also 
took to the study, and alforded us most useful 
assistance, for ho made for our benefit a Hebrew 
and klnglish Concordance, a W'ork of ten years* 
daily labour.” “ The tyjies,” she wTites late in 
life, “have been my study for years, and I still 
continuci at them, though 1 do not expect to live 
to sec them printed. Tiu*y form, however, the 
subject of many sweet thoughts and sweeter 
conversations.” 

Thus }i‘ai‘s passed on with the family cir- 
cle, bringing the usual changes with them. 
There were births, and marriages, and deaths. 
One lovely hoy was laid in an infant’s grave ; 
many years after tw o growm-up sisters followed, 
one of them a wife and a mother. A sore 
I wringing this of the fond mother’s heart ; but 
she had strong consolation in the hope of an 
eternal reunion, for she was blessed to see lier 
children choose “ the better pari,” Avhieh should 
not be taken away. 

A long and well employed sow'ing time had 
been Mrs. Slicrw'ood’s, and though the full 
reaping must ever be reserved till the great 
vintage of the world is gathered in, yet a few 
gleanings are given to clieer the heart of the 
faitliful worker licre. It is touching to read 
the accounts of iutcr\iews with her former 
pupils. “ It was when my three elder daughters 
Avere just advancing to womanhood, that we bad 
an invitation from Majoi* M‘Caskill to visit our 
beloved fifty-third regiment, then stationed at 
Weedon barracks, and we took these our daugh- 
ters with us. AV^liat a strange revolution ! what 
a violent flood of old feelings, burst upon my 
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mind I the past, as it appertained to my Indian 
life, aeemiiig to roll itself into one with the 
present. 

“ On the Friday, in passing through the hall, 
I found it half filled with officers and as many as 
eight members of the baud, all waiting to see 
me. The youths stood together, and as I W’ent 
up to them they gathered round me and formed 
a circle, their eyes sparkling with pleasure. 
They were all full grown, tall, military men, 
finely drawn up, and well acquainted with what 
was due from themselves to me. 

“For an instant I knew not one of them, 
but soon I recognised in tlieni the babes 1 had 
nursed and dressed, and lulled to sleep, and the 
boys I had taught, whilst yet scarce able to lisp, 
their letters. The finest, or at least one of the 
linest among them, for they one and all looked 
well, came forward and told mo who he was, 

‘ William Coleman.’ Then came Flitchcroft, who 
had been one of my particular nurslings ; 
Eliott, who had the same special claim on my 
regard ; Eoberts and Eosa, Hartley and Eothe- 
royd, and not one of these had e\cn one 
parent. 

“ I cannot say what I felt, but I own I was 
relieved when the meeting was o\t'r, and 1 could 
retire to pray and we(‘j) for my oiphaji bo\s. 

JIow gratilii'd was I to hear the most 

favourable aceouuls of tii(‘.se boss, and that tliey 
did credit to llic verv great care that had been 
bestowed upon thein.^’ 

Her meeting with still earlier pupils, lier 
Sunday-school class at Bridgenorth, is thus 
related : — 

“ Whilst staying at my brother's (at Bridge- 
north), 1 was called to speak to a poor woman 
called Elizabeth Hughes, formerly one of our 
old scholars. In truth she had been under my 
sister’s tuition, not mine ; but she remembered 
me with affeetioii, and came to see me. 1 
engaged- her to take tiie nianagemont of a lea- 
party, in some house, in ^Y]lich she w'as to invite 
all my own and my sister’s old pupils wdio could 
be found. March 24th was fio day IHtal for 
this inc^eting; and my kind Hisfccr-iii-law% Mr, 
Butt, liad some large cakes inadt', and provided 
with these, ])ro[)ei'ly conveyed b(ibre us as signs 
of our approach, she guided me to Mr.s. JIughes’ 
house, which is on a row on a ledge of the rock 
on which tlie town stands, at tla^ entrance of 
tliat elegant place called ‘the Cartway.’ We 
knew' the house from seeing a pyramid of tea- 
eu])H arranged in the window, indicating the 
gailiering of the clans, then and there assembled. 
Mrs. Butt went with me to the door, and wit- 
nessed the meeting ; for the company had already 
arrived. Be it remembered that ihose 1 then 
met had all been in the freshest bloom of child- 
hood and } ouih when 1 had seen them last, and 


as bright and sparkling girls I htld remembered 
them all. But 1 coidess I received a shock when 
I found myself encompassed by a number of 
elderly, nay, in some instances, really old-look- 
ing women. I was thrown a-back, touched wdth 
some sad reflections, from which I did not imme- 
diately recover. But, if the officers had difficulty 
to restrain tlieir feelings when they saw my 
meeting with those fine young men of the band, 
in the hall at Weedon, youths whom I had 
nursed and fed in their orphan infancy, tliis 
meeting with th(‘se poor women w'as quite too 
much for Mrs. Butt, who turned aw'ay weeping, 
though not in sorrow'. INly hands w'ore caught 
and kissed, whilst every eye ran down w'ith tears. 
I could not let it so pass, and thoiigli some may 
blame me, 1 acknowledge that [ kissed them all ; 
though fur me to recognise the individuals 
present wa.s im])()ssible, and I did not pretend to 

do it The scene was most afti'cting. Wo 

spoke of days long past, and of former trials 
incident to youth, in which tlie iMiniglity had 
led us on tlirough dangerous paths, and in much 
darkness, into tliat glorious liglit, in which, as 
far as 1 could ascertain, most of us were then 
standing, through infinite mercy. 

“ Elizabeth told iiu*, that after my sister and 
my>elt had Itdl Bridgenorth, lu'ver to live there 
again, the girls of ilie first classes had often 
gone, oil a vSunday-eveuing, to a round hill 
wliieli may be seen on the right from the castle, 
and ther(‘ pniM’d for us, and praved that they 
might ne\er forget the things wJiich tve Ima 
tauglit tluMu,” 

Tht‘ close of sucli a life could scarcely bo other 
than hnely. Kurw'asit. “Thus my linos are 
])laced ill pleasant jiasturi's,” writes the aged 
woman, after reeounting the blessings she was 
then in the enjoyment of; “ and days and months 
p.ass, and old age steals on so gently, that now, 
in my sevent} -fourth yoar, I can read the smallest 
print, write four or five hours a day, sleep with 
unbroken rest at night, and declare myself, with 
a grateful heart, one of the very happiest old 
w'omeii Uiat cvit eumbered this earth.” At this 
period, all Mrs. Sherwood’s children, and both her 
Indian orphans, w'ere married and settled in life ; 
her youngest daughter, with her husband, Dr. 
Streetcii, however, resided with the Sherwoods at 
their house in Britannia-sipiare, close to Woc- 
cester, and were great comforts to the aged pair. 
Thus two years more passed on, wdien the sudden 
death of I)r. Streoten carried mourning into the 
bosom of this once happy domestic circle. A 
few months later, Mr. Wherwood followed his son- 
in-hiw' to the grave. After Dr. Streeten’s death, 
the family had removed to Twickenham, and here 
the tw'o widow's now settled, “ bruised and smart- 
ing from their wounds,” yet enabled by God’s 
grace to say ; “ Thy will, 0 my Lord, bo done.*' 
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Happily for Mrs. Sherwood, m a little while, she 
was able to resume those mental occupations 
which hud been so great a solace through lile. 
“I thank Ood,” she writes to Lady John Somer- 
set, that I am able once again to return to my 
old and favourite ‘ Typical Dictionary.’ When I 
am sad, I lind such lovt'ly things concealed under 
the ligures of natural things, that I am ready to 
weep for very joy ; tlu'y art^ like violets hidden 
under dark leaves, or precious stones buiied in 
the rock.” 

On the 27tli of March, 1851, i\Lrs. Sherwood 
finished the first writing of her “Type Dic- 
tionary,” a task of full thirty years’ labour. 
Aged as she was, she was about to begin tlie 
revision of it, when the engagement to Dr. 
Kelly of her daugliter, Mrs. fcJtreeteii — her con- 
stant companion and associate in literary luhours 
— interrupted the work, as they thought, for a 
time ; as the event proved, for ever— in the ease 
of ]\lrs. Sherwood. Mrs. Htreideu’s marriage 
was fixed to take place in September, 1851 ; and 
the aged mother, wdio was inneh attached to Dr. 
Kelly, look(‘d forward to tlie (went witii great 
l)l(.*asure. Jjittle did any of them anticipate, 
that ere it could take ])lace, or the month liad 
expired, tliat clear mother should be an inhabitant 
of the land where “they neither marry nor 

A few (lajfs oidy of illness, and that at first of 
so slight a character as not to excite alarm, pre- 
ceded j\lrs. ^herwaiocfs death. But her prepa- 
ration for the soloiiui change was made long Ix- 
tbre. With her lamp liglited, she was waiting 
the coming of the bridegi’oorn. In beautiful 
keeping with tlie li'ssous of lier life, were the 
last iutelligilile sounds she uttered: “iveniember 
tliis, iny children, that God is love. He that 
dwelletii ill lo^c dwelleth in God, aud Grod in 


TOO LATE!- A DKEAM. 

uv anv. JOHN todd, n. n. 

I iiAvn never i-rosM'd the Atlantie/^' tbongh it 
has even’ been one of the strongest desire's of in_\ 
heart to do so — to visit what was the honu' of 
my fathers, the region ol‘ revolutions and battles, 
the country of song, of eloquence, of groat di'eds, 
good and bad. Probably my short ])urso Avill 
never permit mo to enjoy all this, and mercy 
may give mo to S(‘o a “bettor land.” But in 
my (Iroains, I ofton visit it. ’J'horo is not a 
mountain or lalco in Seotland whieh I have not 
many times climbed c>r sailed over, nor a land- 
scape of note wliicli L ha\o not pictured in my 
imagination. In ono of those menial visits, 


♦ The author lias since, wo believe, paid visit to the 
shores of Kuijliuid. 


lately, the following pictures were before my 

mind. 

I was wmlking in a nobleman^s park, the tall 
trees were in clusters, and their arches every- 
where admitted light and shade in beautiful 
contrast. The wild birds had their home here, 
and even the timid deer were seen bounding 
from one thicket to another, without uttering 
the wild wdiistle which w^e heai' in our forests, 
when a deer wi'cs a man. lu the midst of all 
that w^as lovi.-Jy, stood the old family mansion ; 
and there it had stood for eonturies, with its 
towers, its wings, its niche for the family plate, 
its gardens and stabli:s, and its thousand con- 
veniences and elcgaiicioB. But all around the 
house w^as still. The clock in the towx-T W'as 
stopped, tlie horses in the stables were un- 
ha rnessed, and the domestics wxto gathered 
round iuwhispeting groups. The hell and the 
luioclvcr were bandaged in crajie, aud I now 
knew that death was looking into the windows, 
or that lie had already entered the door. On 
entering the lofty rooms, panelled and stuccoed 
after tlie iashiou of other days, you of necessity 
a^sociatc(l it all w ith great vvealih. In the anti- 
(juated bub beautiful furniture you saw', at a 
glance, that in no generation had the possessor 
been called upon for scdf-deriial. In one of the 
mo.it remoLe rooms, wiio>e doors were curiously 
inlaid with variegated wood, uhose ivory knobs 
turned noisi'less>]y, wdiose carpet rendered the 
lu'aviest tread a velvet one, lay an old man, the 
])ossesHor of all this estatix He w'as tall, noble 
ill mien, but trouble had most evidently known 
him long. His cou^i'iianee wais sunki'ii and 
haggard, the lips colourless, and the breast 
scarcely moving as lie breallu'd with great difli- 
culty. It W'as ditlieult to say whether he was 
weighed dow'ii most heavily by bodily or mental 
agony. Friends were standing near him, but 
they were not near in blood. IServauta were in 
waiting, anxiously waiting, but tbi'ir sorrows 
A\ero not those wdiieh children have for a dying 
father. A large scroll of ])archmeiit was lying 
on the table. It was tlie will of the dying 
nobleman. The gentleman named in it as ex- 
ecutor wa.s carefully reading it over. 

Douglass,” said ihe dying man, “I 
know' you will scrupulously observe all the 
directions of that instrumeiif. I believe I have 
' been minute and jiarticular. As to that son — 
my only cliild I The memory of the past is over- 
w'hclming. He is mine, as you know, only by 
adoption. I took him when a mero child, at the 
dying request of his father. I have educated 
him as my ovs’ii child and loved him as such. 
Oh 1 what returns have I received from him I 
Ungrateful, disobedient, prone to all that is evil, 
giving himself up to every vice, he grew more 
aud more vile, till at last he fled from mo and 
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from his country, and for many years has lived 
in a foreign land, amid society and scenes which 
I dare not think of. During all these years I 
have supplied his necessary wants, and have 
tried every method to recall him. But lie scorns 
every overture I can make. Por the last six 
months I have sent by every packet, sometimes 
writing and sometimes sending special messen- 
gers, urging him to return to mo; promising 
that I will forgive all and make him my heir, if 
he will return. I liavc taken the pains to be 
assured that my messages and letters have been 
put into his hands — as many as one a week for 
a long time. In that will, Mr. Douglass, 1 have 
directed that if he returns before my deaih, oven 
if it be but an hour before 1 die, he shall still 
be my son and heir. If ho docs not, the reason 
is that he is unworthy, and I have cut him off 
from all part in the inheritance. You under- 
stand me, do you not, sir?” 

“ I do, sir. I shall follow your directions to 
the letter.” 

At that moment the sulfei’er was seized with 
anguish, and the pain brought large dro])s of 
cold sweat upon his forehead. It 8C(‘med as if 
his end must be at hand. I want(‘d to console 
him, but he seemed to have a consciousness that 
dreaming people cannot do good. 

* * * * ^ ’•» * 

My dream was cliaiigecl. I seemed to ho 
ascending the creaking stairs in a miserable 
old building in one of the narrowest, most filthy 
streets in New York. All around sec'ined dirty, 
decaying, and vile. These stairs led up into a 
comfortless attic story. It was about noon. 
The room had an old tabks a few broken chairs, 
a cot-hed, as its furniture, while bottles that 
were empty, and cards scattered round, showed 
that it was a miserable haunt of dissipation. A 
young man sat leaning on the table, who wore a 
torn coat, dirty shirt, and slovenly garments to 
correspond. A large letter lay before him. His 
eyes were red, his countenance haggard and 
woeful, and everything about him distressing. 
He was musing over the letter. He would read 
it, or a part of it, and then get up and hurriedly 
walk across the room. Again hew'ould sit douii 
and read. After doing so repeatedly, lie sud- 
denly stopped, and said aloud : “ Yes, it is just 
BO. 1 have tried this course a great while. My 
companions are fiaends just as long as my money 
lasts, and then they lorsake me till I receive 
more. Once more I am stripped, and they have 
lielped to strip me, and have even proposed to 
me to commit robbery in order to replenish their 
wants and mine ! "When have they ministiTod 
to me? I have been in the hospital, and in 
prison, and not one of them ever came to me. 
And yet tliia good man — how difiercntly has lie 
done ! It is plain, too, that he is very near his 


end. The physician says there is no ho^e of 
my reaching nim alive, unless I do it within 
thirty days from this very day. If I reach him, 
I may receive his pardon, his blessing and his 
property ; if I fail, I lose all. And now what 
shall I do? And the packet — the last packet 
sails this very day ! Here I am a beggar, when 
I might there be the possessor of all the heart 
could wish. Nothing but my sins have kept me 
from all this. Can I give these up ? Can I 
become virtuous and good ? I trust I can. I 
will make the trial. 1 will make one effort more 
to recover and save myself. This letter ensures 
the payment of my passage when I reach home. 
And at twelve o’clock the packet sails. She 
must be already down the harbour, and the 
steamboat must in a few minutes leave the 
ivliarf with the passengers and the mails. I 
have not a moment to lose.” 

Still with all this ho loitered. At last away 
went the >oiing man down the stairs, and down 
the alley, with nothing but a small bundle of 
clolhing under his arm. Towards the wharf 1 
saw him rush. Baiitiug and pale he went oii- 
Avard. Some thought him dei'anged ; some 
thought him a thief ; all thought him to be in a 
hurry. At length he sees the wharf ; and there 
is the boat in the distance fairly off. In agony 
lie saw it all, and cried, “ Too late — too late,” 
and sank down in despair. It tca.s’ too late, and 
he lost the inheritance for ever. What a dream! 


If I am without fault m>self, I might expect my ser- 
vants to be, — Ulrs. 

Ho\\Kv:;ri great, may seem tlic contradistinction, scepti- 
cism luifi ttlw'ujs been iiku-c superstitious than faitli.— Dr. 
KiUo. 

lii: at tho pains to etiocatc your sons, or bo assured that 
Satan will do it for you , — Jciemu Taylor. 

Soim tliiuk tliat a tender conscience is a weak one, hut 
it is a sign of their we.^ikness who think so. — Jlcv. Jl. Bed- 

doin>’. 

It is iinpoBsiblo to be at Koine without being forced to 
see that popery is not so much u corruiit Chi’istianity as a 
modified pagauism. It is in a horrible state. — iicv. C. 
Bradley. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

20C. What in, stances can you point out when our 
Saviour checked the idle curiosity of his disciples? 

207. Prove that it is the duty of a churcli to support 
its ministers. 

208. IIow was Mclehizodek a typo of Christ in liis 
three offices? 

209. In what poetic language does Job describe tho 
uncertainty and disappointment c.aused by false friends? 

210. What birds are referred to in Scripture as birds 
of passage ? 

211. How does tho Bible speak of idleness? 

212. Show from Scripture the sin and (oily of leaning 
on human help in the time of difficulty. 

(live examples of tho punishment of such 

cours 




TUB n\IKC CHII I- AND 

DAYBllEAK IN BETTAIN. 

VII. THE WOUK OE the SPIEIT. 

TmogI'E^ sat l(jr a few iiiiimtea burit'd in 
ilionght, nor would Alplions break in upon that 
silencer Ho was rejoicing with the angels over 
a soul new-born — over a captive rescued from 
the bands of Satan. But the tears of Imogen 
were not those of unmiied joy ; a ternlde 
thought like a cloud came over Jier ; laying lier 
cold hand on the Christian’s ai’m, she faintly 
murmured, “ To-morrow night the moon is at 
her full.” 

“ And ere the next sun hath set I shall be 
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Tin. i:oM.VN PIUSONJ 

I ith my Saviour,” replied Alphous; “the 
tliouglit is not fearful to one wliosc sihs have 
been forgiven; I know that ray liedeemcr 
liveth.” 

“ But thou wilt leave me,” exclaimed Imogen, 
speaking wildly and rapidly, ‘Svith my eyes 
scarcely opened, and my soul in the dark. Who 
will tell me of the love of the Saviour of men ? 
to whom shall I cling when the blasts of tempta- 
tion arise ? from whom shall 1 ask counsel, 
and guidance, and strength ?” 

“ IVom the Father of Mercies, w'ho never can 
leave thee ; from him whose ear is ever opc‘Ji to 
prayer.” 
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“ I have never yet prayed to the true Gk)d,** 
faltered Imogen; “I am afraid; I know not 
how to address him. He is in heaven, and 1 
upon earth. Oh, how dare I lift up my heart 
unto liiin?” 

‘‘When the Lord Jesus dwelt in a human 
i'orin,” replied Alpheus, “poor sinners made 
supplication imto him, and were heard. Their 
j)iayers are recorded in the word of God; these 
pi’nyers well may come from our lips. A leper 
knelt at the feet of Jesus, and said, ‘Lord, if 
iliou wilt, thou canst make me clean.’ ‘I will; 
bo thou clean,’ was the Saviour’s reply ; and 
immediately the leprosy departed. ‘Lord, I 
believe ; help thou my unbelief,’ cried one weak, 
doubting sinner, conscious of his weakness ; 
‘Lord, teach us to pray,’ was the request of 
his disciples ; and the publican’s prayer is the 
])rayer tor us all, ‘ God, bo merciful to me a 
dinner.’ ” 

A deep sigh burst from Imogen’s breast. 
“ Tlie ivy cannot flourish when its stay is torn 
away ; the deserted infant can but lie and 
perish,” 

“ The rainbow needs not the support of earth,” 
answered Alpheua ; “ the wild rose w'hich God 
plants needs no aid from man. Thou needest 
not fear to pour out thy whole heart to God ; 
the Lord himself liath taught us a prayer.” 

“ Oh, teach that prayer to me,” exclaimed 
Imogen. The Ciiristian, Alpheus, knelt on the 
sod, took tlio clasped hands of the young Briton 
within his own, thei} slowly uttered the follow- 
ing prayer, which, in low accents, Imogen |fe- 
peated after him, until it was deeply engraved 
on her memory. 

“ Our Father which art in heaven, h^owed 
be thy name. Thy kingdom come, thy will be 
done on ('arth as it is in heaven. Give us this 
day our daily bread; and forgive us our tres- 
pnss(;s, as we forgive them that trespass against 
us ; and lead us not into temptation, hut deliver 
us Irom evil ; for thine is the kingdom, the 
]>ovi'<*r, and the glory, for ever and ever; 
Amen.” 

“ Ojie source of regret I have,” said Alpheus, 
after they had risen from their knees ; “ to thee 
will I give these parchment leaves, which must 
not perish with me ; but alas ! from this precious 
word of truth thou canst draw no knowledge ; 
thou wilt look upon it without understanding 
its value ; it is to thee as a buried treasure : and 
yet every word in these Scrii)ture8 is as life to 
i he soul, every word has been dictated by the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Imogen murmured, “ Is the Holy Ghost 
God ?” 

“ Yes, he is God, and One with the Father 
and the Saviour. Wlien the Lord Jesus Christ 
knew that his hour was near, that a death of 


untold anguish would soon separate him from 
those who had loved and followed him upon 
earth, he promised to send them another 
Comforter, the Spirit of truth and of Hfe. His 
promise was kept ; the Comforter was sent forty 
days after the Saviour ascended on high ; the 
Holy Ghost came down from heaven to abide 
Avith the Lord’s people for ever.” 

“ Can we see him ?” inquired the young 
Briton. 

“We cannot see him with mortal eyes; his 
dwelling is within tlic heart. Even as the sun 
calls forth the fruits of the earth, warms and 
ripens them, and clothes the world w ith beauty ; 
so the Holy Spirit in the Christian’s heart tills it 
with the fruits of rightcousuess : with love 
towards God and love towards man ; joy, such as 
the world cannot give or take away ; peace, even 
in the midst of tnal and sorrow ; long-suffering 
towards sinners, power to pity and pardon ; 
gentleness, winning the hardened to love ; good- 
ness, abounding in ]pnd acta to all ; faith, the 
firm trust of the mhiI in her God ; meekness, 
that bows to his wiU without m^irmur ; temper- 
ance in all things, thoughts weaned from tlio 
eartli. These are the fruits of the Spirit in tlm 
heart. He writes there the name of the 
Saviour; he imprints there a likeness to the 
Saviour ; from tha first penitent tear to the 
saint’s dying prayer, all that |s righteous and 
pure is the work of God’s Spirit.” 

“Oh, that the Lord wpuld give me his 
Spirit !” cried Imogen. 

“ He will, he will,” replied Alpheus, earnestly, 
“ if thou dost ask for it believingly. For these 
are the words of the Lord Jesus Christ, ‘ Ask, 
and ve shall reccsive ; seek, and ye shall find ; 
kuocK, and it shall be opened unto you. For if 
ye, bein^ evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit unto them 
that ask him.’ This is the promise of him 
wdiosc word cannot Jbe broken ; trust it, rest on 
it ; ask in faith, nothing wavering ; and whatov(‘r 
thou dost, for w hatever thou prayest, do all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, giving thanks 
to the Father through him.” 

Thus, through that long autumn night, did 
the devoted Christian speak God’s message to 
the youug girl beside him. They heeded not 
the hours as they rolled on, nor the cold blast 
that drove the dark clouds over the sky. Their 
souls were rapt in thoughts of mysteries the 
most sublime that can engage the mind of 
mortal man below. They spoke of the fall of 
Adam, and the sin tainting all his race. They 
spake of liim who deiced to be bom of woman, 
that he might bear the penalty and destroy the 
power of sin. They spake of the gift of the 
Holy Spirit making pure the temple which guilt 
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had defiled, even the temple of the human heart. 
They spake of the solemn day of approaching 
judgment, when the liord shall return to gather 
up his jewels, and separate the wicked from the 
just. What marvel that the hours passed 
unheeded by, or that daylight found Imogen a 
listener still ? 

How beautiful was that soft dawn of morning ! 
The rosy blush that tinged the east, deepening 
into crimson as the sun drew nigh ; while the 
curtain of clouds grew tipped with gold, where 
the widening rays streamed upward. AH that 
the darkness of night had concealed, now stood 
forth distinct in the morning light. 

“ As the sun scatters the shades before him,*’ 
cried Alpheus, “ so the Holy Spirit enlightens 
the soul. We behold the dangers once hid 
from our eyes, the serpent, the pit, or the 
precipice ; no longer wx* close our eyes in sleep : 
we awake to knowledge and to action, and 
glories and beauties lie before us, to which we 
were strangers before. Eair seems the earth, for 
w'e view it as the field in which we may humbly 
labour for our Lord ; but fairer the sky ; for 
beyond it is the home where wm hope to rest 
with him for ever. Go, my child, ere daylight 
betray thee to danger, go confiding in him nho 
will never forsake thee, and let the constant 
prayer arise from thy heart, ‘ Heavenly Lather, 
grant me thy Spirit to strengthen and to teach 
me, for the sake of Christ Jesus my Saviour.*” 

“Oh, may 1 not pray also for earthly bless- 
ings ?’* said Imogen. 

“ Thou mayst ask witliout fear if thou const 
add from thy lieart, ‘ Father, not my will, but 
thine he done.’ ” 

“ I will pray the Lord to save thee, then,” 
said Imogen, earnestly ; then suddenly and 
eagerly exclaimed, “ And why shouldst thou not 
fly from so horrible a fate ? My hand could cut 
tliy bonds ; I could guide thee forth. I could 
show my love to the Saviour by delivering his 
servant. * 

But her brightening coimtenanco lost il.s 
expression of liope as tlie captive stretched 
forth his right foot, and she observed for the 
first time that it lay bruised and swollen, as 
though by some heavy blow. 

“The druid trusted not alone to hempen 
bonds,” Alpheus gently said ; “I have little 
powder for flight, even were a refuge near. But 
the ship which bore me to thy coast sailed away 
when I had lauded, and every one whom 1 
might meet would bo to me a foe. I should but 
lead thee into fruitless danger; dost thou not 
know that it is death to free a victim devoted to 
the fire ?” 

“If the Lord Jesus gave his life for us, 
should we not hazard life for him?” cried 
Imogen. 
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“Ay, if duty calls; for those who deny him 
here, he will deny before his Father in heaven. 
But flight would not avail to save me here. I 
must be speedily overtaken by my pursuers, or 
concealment would but yield me a prey to 
hunger, and thy young life would have been 
risked in vain. No, generous Imogen, no, my 
race is nearly over ; one ])airdul but short step, 
and the goal is won ; but thy sun is rising, thy 
day but commencing ; thou mayst glorify God 
through a long, useful life, then rejoin me in the 
realms of light.” 

Imogen pressed his hand to her lips, and it 
was wet with her tears as with heavy heart and 
lingering step she turned away. “ For her, oh, 
my God ! for her,” exclaimed Alpheus, “ could 
I pray for a little longer span of life. How 
weakly, how unworthily have I proclaimed to 
her the gospel, that theme for the tongue of 
angels ! I have given her but a glimpse of a 
glorious edifice. I have not been granted time 
to show her how^ deep and broad arc its founda- 
tions. She has received thy truth as a little 
child, iu meekn(‘ss, humility, and faith ; but the 
reasons for that faith shci cannot yet give ; of the 
proofs of that doctrine she has not yet heard ; 
the thousand witnesses to its truth are to her 
still unknown; the blessed w*ord of God is a 
sealed book to her. Speed the time, oh, heavenly 
Father ! when thy Spirit shall shed light even 
over benighted Britain ; w^hen her savage sons 
shall cast their idols to the moles and to the 
bats, and worship thee in spirit and in truth. 
Where we now' sow in tears may others reap in 
joy : may this isle of the heathen, raised among 
nations, be blessed, exalted by the power of tlio 
gospel, and herself, in future ages, send messen- 
gers forth, to proclaim through earth the glad 
tidings of salvation.” 

Vlll. — ]?OEGIVENESS. 

The sun was high in the heavens before tho 
w'cary Imogen awoke from her late sleep. She 
was aroused by confused sounds, and distant 
cries luid shouting, and sprang from her coucli 
with a vague sense of fear. The first person 
wl)om she met as she quitted her hut was 
VJadamir, the young bard of the Cyri. He 
came with quick step and hurried air, tho 
moisture starting on his lip and on his brow, and 
the red stain of blood upon his garment. 

“What news?” exclaimed Imogen, reading 
evil tidings on his look. 

“Woe, woe, daughter of Sadoc! The first 
morning ray shone on a white sail on the ocean ; 
nearer it approached and nearer, till we saw 
from our cliffs the glimmer of spears, and tho 
wind that w'aved the standard abroad displayed 
on it the eagle of Horae.” 

“ Did the stranger land when the Cyri lined 
3 B 2 
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tlie shore, and had arms to defend it said 
Imogen. 

“ Arrows flew from the bow, and stones from 
the liand ; the foam of the surf was red w ith 
blood; but tho foot of tlic Kouiiiii is on our 
coast ; not two miles from hence, beyond Thor’s 
crag, the foe already is forming an encamp- 
ment.” 

And Vortiiner — has lie had no welcome to 
give the invader ? Wliere is the chief of the 
Cyri ?” 

“ Vortimer’s spear has broken in his grasp, 
tho foeman’s steel is in his breast : the chief is 
wounded, bleeding, dying ; close behind me tliey 
boar him from the field of blood.” 

Imogen wrung her hands, and passing the 
young bard, liast. ncd onward to meet her de- 
feated country nif'ii. Not many paces from the 
spot, beside a grassy knoll, she found a gloomy 
band assembled roimd tlieir chief. 

Vortimer lay extended on the earth, bis head 
supported by a kneeling follower. There was 
an expression of tierei; anguish on his pallid face, 
over which hung tho dark loeks clotted with 
gore; his teeth were clenclu'd, Ids brow was 
knit, his hand still convulsively gra>pcd a dart ; 
in his broad chest tlie remains of a splintered 
sjiear, broken near the head, marked tiie place 
where the death-blow had been received. 

Cold and rigid, his hard features expressing 
neither sorrow nor pity, Urien bent over tiu; 
wounded chief, for his was skill in the healing 
art. He laid his bony fingers on tlie broken 
spear, and attempted to draw it forth ; hut it 
was too firmly fixed in the Briton’s breast ; the 
attempt but called forth an exclamation of ])am. 
Tortimer opened his eyes and looked fiercely at 
the druid, like a tiger glaring at Ihe imntor who 
had wounded him. IJrien drew forth a long, 
sharp knif(\ 

“ The wound nnist he enlarged ere the spear- 
head can be drawn,” said lie; hut the chief 
thrust back his hand with a gc'sture of menace. 

“ On thy life, thou shalt not touch me !” ho 
exclaimed. “ To draw out that steel is to draw 
out my life. Leave me to die in ])oacc ;” and 
the wounded man groaned in anguish. 

“ Thy only chance of surviving this day is by 
submission to what is needful,” replied Urien, 
coldly. Thou caust dure the Bw.)rds of the 
enemy, yet dost shrink from the touch of thy 
friends. He who would leap the precipice 
stands back whem he ti'oads on the thorn.” 

“ Who led me to the precipice ?” cried 
Vortimer, with passion; “who led me forward 
by deceiving prophecies ? who ])romised tliat I 
should set my heel upon the necks of mine 
enemies, and trample the Homan eagle in the 
dust ? Thou hast been to me, priest, as the 
ialso light which plays over the marsh, and leads 


©n the wanderer to danger and death. False 
guide in this world, can 1 trust thco for the 
next? My body lies withering in torment 
now ; but where shall I be to-morrow ?” 

“ Ob,” exclaimed Imogen, her strong feeling 
bursting through tho bonds of fear and reserve, 
“ there is one w^bo can guide thee to safety and 
life — the captive ; he speaks the tnith of God.” 
As the words escaped her lips, Urien struck her 
to the eartli. 

“ liepeat that blow, and thou shalt never 
raise hand again,” cried Vortimer, his fierce 
nature kindling into fury. “ Lot the captive be 
brought before me here ; lie has looked upon 
death close as I look upon him iioav; he stands, 
as 1 do, upon the brink of the gulf. The plunge 
into an unknowui depth is bd’ore him as before 
mo. 1 will hoar liini yet agaui ere I die.” 

Moving with evident sullcring, yet still calm 
and serene, as one who knew that ho would soon 
lav down the burden of ihe flesh, with all its 
infirmities and pains, Alpheus soon appeared 
bdbre the chief. The Briton surveyed him w'it h 
a piercing look, as if to read his very soul in his 
e>es. The hour had come upon Vortimer in 
which even the brave often cpiail ; strong agony 
was quelling his haiighty spirit ; tho terrors of 
dealri and the hereafter wc'rc before him ; his 
soul was like a vessel tossed in a tempest on an 
ocean without a shore. 

“ Stranger !” cried the chief, uttering every 
word with pain, “ 1 shall never quit, living, tlu‘ 
spot w'lieriH)!! I lie. Caust thou tell me whitlier 
my spirit is going ?” 

“To tho presence of her God,” replied 
Alpheus. 

“To the preseneo of One wdiom I have ucitluT 
known nor served.” 

“ To the ])res(‘neo of One who stands ready to 
save — wlio may yet even now bo sought and 
found; whoso mercies are even more boundless 
than our sins, if we turn to him with repentance 
and faith.” 

“AVliat is faith?” groaned the wounded 
chief. 

“ An lumavering belief in the mercy of God, 
as ottered to us through the merits and for the 
sake of his blessed Son. It is the prostration of 
the soul at tlie feet of her Lord, her trust — as of a 
child in the love of a fatlier. It is faith that 
worketh obedience and love. Believe, and thou 
shalt be saved.” 

“ Tliou knowest not,” said Vortimer, gloomily, 
“the secrets of my soul. TIiou knowest not 
how deep I have waded in blood.’* 

“ Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
bo as white as snow ; tb oiagli tliey bo red like 
crimson, they shall be as w'ool,” cried the 
Christian ; “ only repent and believf3.” 

At this moment a shout was heard, and three 
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of the wild Britons rushed from the woods, 
dragging with them a Koman prisoner, who had 
been seized when straggling from his comrades. 

“A victim! another victim to vengeance!** 
cried Urien. 

“Ha!** exclaimed Yortimer, struggling to 
raise himself, “ T know him, I Imow him by the 
scar on his cheek, and the dent on his helmet, 
where my own mace fell. It is he whose spear- 
head now rankles in my flesh ; but he shall not 
live to say that ho slow Vortimer. Cleave him 
to pieces ! hew him down !’* 

“Hold!” exclaimed Alpheus, as weapons 
glanced around the Eoman, who stood with 
dogged resolution, awaiting his fate. “ Oli, 
ma(lman !*’ continued the Christian, addressing 
himself to Vortimer, “thyself at the threshold 
of judgment, wilt thou condemn another? thou 
wlio needest God’s mercy, wdlt thou deny it to 
a fellow mortal ? There is no true repentance 
without forsaking of sin ; no true faith without 
obedience to the law of God, and that law 
forbids us to revenge.” 

“ Jlovenge is sweet,” muttered the wounded 
chief between his clenched teeth. 

“Forgiveness is sweeter; it is noble, it is 
God-like. Oh, Briton! the sin rooted in thy 
breast is more latal than the spear-head, more 
deadly. Tear it thence — throw it from thee. 
I’he ^ower to do one generous deed may be all 
that IS left thee now to prove thy penitence and 
thy faith ; on this moment may hang not only 
the life of thy foe, but the fate of thine own soul 
throughout eternity. Oh, canst thou doubt?” 

A^oriimer raised his haJid, his only reply, and 
collecting all his strength, launched a dart 
througli the air. The jioiiia]i heavily fell on 
the spot where he had stood, and the chief sank 
back, with a dying groan, avenged, hut unfor- 


CJIEISTMAS EVANS AT A AVELSU 
ASSOCIATION. 

Most of our readers have heard of Christmas 
Evans, called by his admirers the great preacher 
of AYales. Few' men of his day possessed 
grc'atcr power over the hearts of an audienc(% 
and certainly no one ever exercised it in a 
holier and more sacred cause. “For him to 
live w'aa Christ;** and he devoutly used tlie 
varied powers of a highly-gifted nature in the 
service of his Eedeemer. Aftor^iis conversion, 
his ceaseless desire was to be made useful to 
others : he believed, indeed, that he had been 
sent into tho world to influence lua countrymen, 
to speak to them the words which God had 
owned and blessed to tho salvation of his own 
soul. Very varied were tlie minds to which in 


the course of his career ho addressed liimself, 
but he generally succeeded iu making himself 
intelligible to the didlest capacity, and in 
awakening thought and reflection in those who 
were notonous for dissipated and reprobate 
conduct. His sennons perhaps would not bear 
the cold criticism of to-day ; but there was a 
depth of heart in them, and they breathed an 
carnestucss and strength of feeling, which wo 
have iu vain looked for in the more talented and 
elegant com])ositions of the modern pulpit. His 
words having lirst glowed witliin tho furnace of 
his own luiari, came forth charged with Are, and 
caused tho hearts of those w'ho listened to him 
to burn within them. 

To describe tho elfect of his preaching upon a 
AYelsh congregation is almost impossible: it 
was magical; his fl'rvour literally swayed tho 
vast throng assembled to hear him, as the wind 
sways the ocean. Always impressive and soul- 
stirring, his appeals found their way to con- 
sciences tho most hardened and deadened, and 
no man dciparted without hciaring for once in 
his life tho exact truth about himself and his 
condition in the sight of heaven. In this great 
work of educating souls for et eniity, Christmas 
Evans spent his days hero on earth ; and many 
and striking were tho proofs that God was with 
him, blessing his labours and making them 
extensively useful. No one more deeply real- 
ized the important truth that without tho 
effectual influence of the Holy Spirit, in vain 
might a l^aul plant and an ApoUos water ; but 
firm Avas his faith that in answer to believing 
prayer the promised blessing would be vouch- 
safed. Tho anecdote we are about to relate will 
reveal how little our preacher valued mere 
human eloquence, and how sincerely he de- 
pended upon Divine assistance for true suc- 
cess. 

AVhat the AVclsh call “ associations ” were in 
tho time of Christmas Evans very popular, and 
ill some parts of AValca they still maintain a 
strong hold upon the people. AVe attended one 
a few years ago, and wo yet retain a very vivid 
impression of the delight we experienced. In a 
beautiful dell, surroimded by towering hills, 
some thousands of persons had assembled to 
liear addresses upon religious subjects from 
ministers who had travelled a great distance to 
attend tlie gathering. It was on a AVeduesday, 
and iu tho midst of harvest, when this meeting 
took place. The AVelsh do not at any time 
begrudge giving au extra day for religious 
worship and instruction ; and on this day, 
master and man, mistress and maid, had thrown 
work aside to listen to the worthies of the 
AVclsh pulpit. Oh, wluit a day it was ! Brightly 
shone tho sun iu the calm blue sky above, the 
harvest fields were crowned with plenty, and 
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gently on the breeze was wafted the tremulous 
music of the rustling corn. In the distance a 
little rivulet was softly rippling in its rocky bed, 
and from the farm lands there came a murmur 
of lowing cattle and bleating flocks. No place 
of worship in the neighbourhood would have 
been large enough to contain the vast multitude, 
so they chose the great temple of natin« to do 
homage in. It was a sabbath in the week ; and 
the quiet peace of the blessed day seemed to 
rest upon all things. 13ut hush ! what a gmnd 
and musical sound now rises upon the air : to 
the calm heaven above, strengthened by more 
than four thousand voices, ascends the song — 

*'Froni all that dwell below the skies, 

Let the Creator’s praise arise; 

Let the Redeemer’s name be sung, 

Through every land, by every tongue.” 

To the fine Old Hundredth tunc this hymn is 
sung, not perhaps according to the precise rules 
of taste and modulation, but with all earnestness 
and devotion. To the holy heaven on high it 
ascends, and mingles ■with the song of those u ho 
are keeping the everlasting sabbath. And now 
follows a prayer, earnest and heartfelt, beseech- 
ing the Almighty to gi*ant the light and calm 
within the soul which rt'igus so benignly in the 
outward world. The sighs and ‘‘ Amens ” of 
the moved congregation liold up the hands of 
him who is wrestling witli God ; he feels it to 
be “ the hour of prayer,” and clings to the throne 
until the blessing descends. And it does de- 
scend, warming and thrilling all hearts. The 
next hymn is sung by voices tremulous with 
feeling ; deep and tender emotion animates each 
musical tone, and though not so sonorously 
sung as the first, you feel that it is the subdued 
melody of the heart. Thus commenced the day 
of “ association.” The meeting lasted several 
hours, and no less than six sermons were 
preached ; but the great congregation dispersed 
without weariness, and the prominent topic, of 
conversation seemed to be this — “ When and 
where will the next association be held ?” 

It was at one of these associations that 
Christmas Evans, together with other cele- 
brated preachers of the day, had engaged i-o be 
present. It was an extra-association, deemed 
necessary on account of the sad declension in 
religion which had taken ])lac(! in a certain 
locality, and the meeting was for tlie express 
purpose of recalling backsliders to a knowledge 
of their condition and danger. About two 
thousand persons bad con^gated from far 
and neat’, and the day promised to be a very 
happy and successful one. But while the 
firrt speaker was proceeding in his address, it 
became evident that he had no hold upon the 
audience : an air of listlossnoss and inattention 
was soon observable, for the sermon created no 


echo' in the hearts of the people. The preacher 
was a very talented man, but there was an un- 
convincing manner about him which chilled his 
warm-hearted hearers. Instead of throwing 
himself heart and soul into the service of the 
day, and uttcjring words suitable to the occasion, 
he contented himself with expressing a few com- 
mon-place thoughts, and resumed his seat with- 
out creating any sensible impression. The 
second speaker was more tame, and his address 
more unsuited to the wants of tlio people than 
the first, and the promoters of the meeting 
began to fear that it would be a lost day. 
Many persons had already taken their departure, 
and others were about to follow their example. 
What was to be done ? According to the order 
of service, Mr. Evans had been put down aw 
almost the hist speaker, for no one could sum 
up the religious proeeedings of an association iu 
so forcible and living a way. But when lie saw 
the stale of tilings, h(' at once consented to 
ascend the waggon from which the sermons 
were delivered. He stood forward, yawning 
and stretching as if ho had only that moment 
awaked from sleep. He gave out no text, 
hut commenced talking somewhat after this 
fashion : — 

“]\ly friends, I have had a vision, and it 
concerns you : mcthouglit I w'as in a beautiful 
valley, where there was everything to charm 
and iuti^rest the eye of tl.*^ beholder (hero he 
gave a vivid description of the lovely vale in 
■w'hich they W'ere then assembled) ; but iu look- 
ing down into this valley, what was my horror 
at perceiving it to be full of dry bones. And 
while musing upon this spectacle of death, 1 
heard a voice saying (here he imitated the tones 
of the first speaker), ‘ Dry bones, live !’ But 
there was no movement on the part of the bones. 
I’resently a second voice cried (here his voice 
resembled that of the second preacher), ‘Dry 
bones, live !* But all was dead and motionless 
as before. And then methoirght that some one 
said to me, ‘ O Christmas, Christmas ! what do 
you say to all tliis ?’ Ajid I lifted up my bauds 
to heaven, and cried as loud as my voice broktm 
by tears would sufter me, ‘ O, Spirit of the 
living God, come and breathe upon these dry 
bones, and they shall live.’ And inimodiutcly 
there was a shakiug, and the bones came 
togeilrer, bono to his bone, and the flesh came 
up upon them, and the skin covered them 
above, and the breath came into them, and they 
lived and stood up on their feet, an exceeding 
great army.” 

The efect of this introduction — uttered as it 
was ■with all the dramatic power of which the 
preacher was capable — upon the assembled con- 
gregation was electrical: there was indeed a 
shaking ; the heart of the multitude ■was moved, 
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and many were added to the church that day. 
The people saw that they were the “ dry bones ” 
in the valley, and their prayer the whole day 
was, “ Breathe on ns, that we may live !” And 
the Lord answered and heard. Wo have not in 
our .possession the sermon which Christmas 
Evans delivered on this occasion, but we have 
been told that it was a very powerful one upon 
the necessity of Divine influence. 

How important are the thoughts which the 
words suggest ! At once we are led to think of 
the ruined state of man, and his helplessness as 
a sinner to recover his original rignteouaness. 
Wo see him dead in trespasses and sins, a 
willing prey to the evil tendencies of his nature, 
and without pow'er to set himself right in the 
sight of Gk)d. Dark indeed is the picture that 
comes before our view when we contemplate 
the effects of the fall; sin, serpentlike and 
in a tlmusand folds, wTaps itself around human 
nature, and crushes its life and hope. 

But oh, joyous tidings ! we are permitted, 
through the infinite grace of God, to gaze upon 
another picture — man renewed and restored 
through the healing influence of the Being 
against whom he has sinned ! We read that 
there is a Spirit ever influencing man for his 
good. God tempteth no man to evil; from 
him cometh down every good and perfect gift. 
Wo know no truth so calculated to encourage 
and console all hearts us this one : God himself 
takes an interest in our triumph over evil, and 
allows us to use his strength in our struggles 
for the mastery. The influences of the Holy 
•Spirit are ^^oiichsafed to draw our hearts nearer 
and closer to the Divine Being, to fill the 
mind and heart with his thoughts and feelings, 
and so to sanctify man’s whole nature that it 
may be a temple meet for him to dwell in. Can 
there bo a suhlimcr work in tlie universe than 
this? It is the work of the Holy Spirit; of 
that Spirit wliich daily strives with men, which 
bears with numerous provocations and back- 
slidings, but which can at length be so quenched 
that it will strive no more. Wonderful indeed 
is the transformation effected by this Divine 
influence; men though old are bom again ; though 
blind, they receive tlieir sight ; though dead, are 
made alive again. Into the weak, ignorant, and 
sinful heart the Spirit breathes the heavenly 
life, the life that comes from God and leads to 
God — a life which is not ours naturally, a life of 
truth, of humility, of devotion, of obedience, 
and love. Not alone into the heart of the 
intelligent and thoughtful does the Spirit infuse 
this life ; but he penetrates into the heart of the 
low, the depraved, and ignorant; turns back 
the channel of wickedness, and gives a new bent 
to the man’s soul. Within that man’s heart is 
now planted the genu* of eternal life, and it is 


the blessed work of the Holy Ghost to watch 
over that germ, to water it with choice and 
hallowed influences, to cause it to expand and 
strengthen, and take deep root in God’s tmth, 
and to bring it at last to perfection in the pure 
world above. What a boon we cast aside, then, 
when we refuse to listen to the pleadings of 
God’s Spirit. We cast aside that Divine energy 
which is powerful enough to raise us from death 
unto life, and to give us strength successfully 
to resist the temptations of the world, the flosli, 
and the devil. Eor let a man bo a Christian, 
and he is above the accidents and circumstances 
which so powerfully aflect others. Ho may go 
to the uttermost parts of the earth, but though 
away from the ties of homo, and kind and soften- 
ing influences, his religious faith will be in liini 
as a sacred preservative against temptations and 
sinful allurements. He will remember whose 
he is, and whom he is bound to scr\e; and as 
the monarch thought of the heaid;, the convic.tion 
that the eye of Gk)d is upon him will reign 
supreme. He may bo placed in circumstances 
of spiritual peril, Ix' surrounded by the gay and 
dissolute, wiiose cry may be, “ cast in thy lot 
amongst us, and let us all have one purse;” 
but there will be a Christian self-possession 
about him, a holy thoughtfubiess, which will 
I utter, “How* can I do this great W’ickednoss, 
and sin against God?” 

Quench not the Spirit then. Surely none of us 
can w'iih truth and honesty say that we an' now* 
pursuing an evil course without ever having 
been w*arned by God. Look back upon your 
road of life : did no sermon preaclied long, long 
ago affect your lieart and conscience? lias no 
solemn event ever turned your eyes in upon 
yourself and taught you that you were wrong 
and not tit to die ? Have you never heard tlu; 
voice of God speaking to you as if in entreaty, 
and saying : “ Keceive the Holy Ghost. Trillt' 
no longer with your conscience, your privileges, 
and opportunities. How* can w’e escape, if we 
neglect so great salvation ? To-day, if ye will 
hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” 

Quench not the Spiett! 


THE PLANTS OF SCEIPTURE. 

OOPHEE-WOOD. 

One of the most jik^asiiig evidences of the 
honesty of the translators of our English Bible 
is to be found in their leaving the names of such 
plants and animals as they were unable to 
render in a satisfactory way, untranslated. 
Of this the present ciise is a good example. 
The great variety of opinions as to the tree in- 
tended by “ gopner-wood ” (Gen. vi. 14) might 
well have bewildered them. According to the 
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Persian version it was tho pine : the Clmkleo pre- 
ferred the cedar : the Arabic was in favour of 
the teak; while the ChaldoDo-Samaritau pro- 
nounced the ebony to be synouynous with 
gopher. There was another division, that did 
not regard it as any particular tree at all ; ac- 
C(»rdingly the Septuagint renders it “squared 
timbers,*’ another translation supposed that a 
kind of wicker work was meant, while the 
Vulgate gives us “ planed wood.” 1 1 w ould bo an 
easy matter to dispose of the most of these con- 
jectures, but as they are now almost all aban- 
doned, we need not examine tlieir various merits 
and demerits. In the present day, preference 
is usually given to the cypress, for such reasons 
os these: “gopher” means pitcliy or resinous 
wood, and is the root of tlie Greek Avord from 
which our English “cypress” is derived ; the tree 
is abundant in Assyria ; and the timber has been 
employed in ship-building from tlic earliest 
times. On this subject W’e arc unable to arri\c 
at absolute certainty, but it is quite possible to 
show that there is a high degree of probability 
in the supposition. 

Tlie coniferous or cone-bearing order of trees, 
to which the cypress belongs, is one of great 
extent. Botanists liave divided it into four 
sections, w'hicli arc named tlic iir, the cypress, 
the yew’, and the joint Iir tribes respectively, j 
Cypresses are to be found in all parts of the 
w’orld. A b(*autifiil sj)ecies, w’itii spreading 
brimches and tlie general aspect of a fir, is indi- 
genous to California, and several kinds have been 
brought from Cliiiia. Humboldt, in liis “ V’icwb 
of Nature,” speaks of a very noble tree, which 
i.s an inhabitant of the southern states of North ' 
America, that attains a height of 128 feet, 
w’ith an enormous girth. Its roots have very 
remarkable w'oody' excrescences, w hich arc some- 
times conical and rounded, sometimes of a tu- 
bular shape, and project three or even five feet 
above the ground. In spots where tliey are 
numerous, travellers have compared these ex- 
crescences to the gravc-tablcls of a Jewish 
churchyard. The same author includes the 
cypress among the trees that cover the mountain- 
plains of southern Mexico, and the chain of tho 
Andes at the equator. 

Our tree is usually known as the evergreen 
cypress. It is of an erect, tapering form, and, 
as Dr. Boyle observes, so resembles the Lom- 
bardy poplar, that the one is often mistaken 
for the other when seen in oriental drawings. 
The branches grow’ close to tlic stem, and the 
“ branchlets are closely covered with very small 
imbricated leaves, which remain on the tree for 
five or six years.” The cones are roundish, 
with an uneven surface, dotted irregularly with 
slight knobs. Its stately appearance suggested 
to the poet Virgil the comparison of Borne, sur- 


passing in grandeur all other cities to a cypress 
tow’eriiig above the surrounding vegetation ; and 
furnished the author of tho apocryphal book of 
Ecclesiasticus with a simile, wmen he speaks of 
tho high priest as like “ a cypress tree, wliicU 
groweth up to tho clouds.” It ordinarily rises 
to a height of from thirty to fifty feet ; but iu 
warmer latitudes greatly exceeds this. It is a 
native of southern Europe generally, of Asia 
Minor, Syria, and western Asia. It is particu- 
laily abundant in Assyria, where travellers iu- 
forin us there exist luxuriant forests, composed 
of cypresses of gigantic size. The Bomans 
planted it in their gardens, ns the modern 
Italians do ; the Corintliiana are said to have 
surrounded their temples with cypress groves ; 
while it is to be found in the vicinity of most 
towns, and around private tombs as well as 
public buryiiig-grounds throughout the Turkish 
empire. 

The wood is yellowish red, very finely grained, 
and extremely durable. It retains its fragrance 
for a long time. The ancient Egyptians usually 
encased their mummies, and tho Athenians tho 
remains ot‘ those warriors that had distinguished 
themselves in battle, in colfins of cypress. 
Pliny says that tlie statue of Jupiter iu the 
Capitol, wliich was of this wood, was as fresh as 
ever alter tlic lapse of six liundred years, and 
that the doors of the temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
which were of tho same material and were four 
hundred years old, had tho appearance of being 
quite new. Historians also relate that when 
Pope Eugene the IburLli took down the cypress- 
W’ood doors of ISt. Peter’s at Borne, which had 
been made during the reign of Constantine, and 
w'cre consequently about eleven hundred years 
old, to replace them w'itli gates of brass, they 
show'ed no traces of decay. Besides being 
employed in making coffins, doors, and statues, 
we find that ships were often built of cypress- 
wood. Not to mulliply examples, tho evidence 
of an old G reek author, Arrian by name, may 
he referred to, w ho states that the fleet w hich was 
built foi’ Alexander the Great at Babylon, was 
entirely of cypress-wood, because there were few 
other trees in the district suitable for the pur- 
pose. Prom all this, Ave may conclude that this 
tree, usually groAviug Avhen iu its natural state 
in extensive forests, and ) iclding straight and 
easily w’orked timber, calculated from its resinous 
nature cflectually to resist moisture, especially 
if covered witli pitch and tar, which might 
easily have been prepared from the refuse 
hrauches and timber, w'as most probably the one 
employed by Noah in building the ark. 

But of fiir greater importance than the 
material of which the ark was made, is the 
motive, even faith, which led Noah to obey the 
Divine command. • 




THE PULPIT IN THE 
FAMILY. 

ACKirOWLEDOMENT OF GOJ). 

In all tliy ways acknowUvlgo him, aiwl h(‘ shall 
(llrei t tliy paths.’*— Fro wrl^s ili. 6 

In Scripture, as in ordinary co iver- 
sation, “the way” is the broad beaten 
road habitually travelled by the many ; 
“ the path ” is the narrow unfrequented 
trade occasionally trodden by the few. Thus, 
in tho seventeenth versts of the chapter from 
which our text is taken, it is said of Wisdom, 
tliat her “ ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all Iier arc peace.” Again, in the follow- 

ing chapter, verses 18, 19, we ri'iid that while 
“the path of tlie just is as the shining light, 
that shineth more and more unto tho perfect 
(lay ” — “ the way of the wicked is as darkness.” 
Thti import, therefore, of tho promise of our text 
is this — that if we acknowledge the Lord, in tho 
habitual course of our ordinary even -day duty, 
wo shall cxp(‘ricnee his guidance where our 
course is loss defined and more iiitricati*, -where 
few, or comparatively f(;w, have passed before 
us. Surely such a promise, given by one who is 
“ not a man that ho should lie,” is well wmrth 
an earnest endeavour upon our part to fulftl the 
condition which is anncxi’d to it. AVe shall 
therefore consider, in the hrst place, what that 
condition is — what are “ the ways,” the acknow- 
Icdginent of God in which Avill secure to us his 
direction in our “ paths.” 

1. God is to be acknowledged in the w*ay of 
doctrine. To this the inspired npostlc refers 


you believing in and drawing nigh to God as 
your Father, everlastingly reconciled to you 
througli .Tesus Christ ? Arc you confiding in 
and holding communion with Jesus Christ, as 
“ tho brightness of the Father’s glory, the ex- 
press image of his person,” the revelation to you 
of tlie lieart and 11 lo mind, the grace and the 
love of God ? Are you seeking and finding (it 
is wTitten that “all who seek shall find”) tho 
ilol}^ Bpint to sanctify you, to set you apart in 
all your daily walk for the service and the glory 
of tho God of yoim salvation? This is that 
kuowdedge of God, as “ the only true God, and 
Jesus Clirist whom he hath sent,” which our 
hlcsscd Lord affirms to bo “life eternal.” This 
is to ackiiowh'dge God in “the w’ay” of our 
doctrine ; and all that differs from or stops 
short of this, is so far a denial of him — a denial 
that ho is w hat he is, what in his own word he 
reveals and declares himself to be. 

2. God is to be acluiowledgcd in “ tho way ” 
of icorship. All w'ho call themselves Christians 
profess to worship God; hut much, very much, 
it is to be feared, of professedly Clndstian wor- 
ship is rather a denial than an acknowledgment 
of the Most High. “ I am that I am ” is his reve- 
lation of himself to his neople. “ God is a Spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth,” is the declaration of him 
W’ho came from thi' Father’s bosom to make him 
know’ll unto men. Idolatry in religious W’orship 
consists, therefore, not only in mal^g and bow- 
ing down before visible likenesses or representa- 
tions of the invisible God, but also in those 
mental pictures of his character and attributes 


when he asserts that the object of tho “ great con- 
flict” which ho had for the Christian converts at 
Colosso and at Ijnodicca was, that “ their hearts 
miglit be comforted, being knit together in love, 
and unto all riclu's of tin; full assurance of under- 
standing, to the acknow’ledgment of the mystery 
of God, and of the Father, and of Christ.” A 1*1 
professing Christians have a creed— w’O do not 
mean that of the particular church community to 
whicli they may each respectively heloug, but 
that of their own licaHs ; the conci'ption wdiich 
they entertain within their minds of the nature 
ana character of Him with ivhom they have 
to do. And it is a matter of vital importance 
that this. creed, aftecting as it does most mate- 
rially their position before God, and influencing 
as it must most deeply the entire tenor of their 
lives, should be in all respects the eloctrim* 
which is “ according to godliness ” — the “ truth 
os it is ill Jesus.” Reader ! is such your heart’s 
doctrine? Is such your life's creed? Arc 


w'hicli men are so prone to form, and in which 
they frame to themselves notions of the groat 
.lehovuh so wididy diflerent from W’hat he really 
is. The corrective for this, as for ca ery descrip- 
tion of idolatry, is given by our blessed Lord 
w'lien he affirms, “Ho that hath seen ww hath 
seen the Father,” and “/ am the way, tlie truth, 
and the life ; no man coiiieth to tho Father but 
by wie.” 

The great requisite, then, for true religious 
Avorship — for tho acknowledgment of God 
therein, AA’hctlicr it be tlio Avorship of tho closet, 
the family, or the sanctuary — is the reaHzmg ot 
Christ, and keeping liim steadily in view. He is 
tho “one Mediator” — the sole channel of com- 
munication betAveen God and man. God speaks 
by him, and by him alone, lo man ; man speaks 
through him, through him only, to God. Like the 
magnetic wire, he forms the chain of immediate 
and unfailing intercourse, reaching our nature iu 
the lowliness of his humanity, nod God's nature 
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in the glory of his divinity. Each touch, each 
moveihent towards him of tho hand of faith be- 
low, creates a correspending and instantaneous 
thrill of sympathy above, causing an utterance 
and an interpretation in heaven of our wants, 
and fears, and wishes upon earth. It is tho 
realization of this which alone can impart life 
and reality to worship ; which entitles it to the 
name, by giving it the character of prayer ; which 
hinders it frdm being a dead unmeaning for- 
malitv ; which makes it a privilege and a delight. 

AVhere this is realized, there will be a real 
intelligent worship of G-od on the sabbath in 
the sanctuary. His peculiar presence there, 
“ where two or three are gathered together in 
his name,” will be felt and acknowdedged. The 
very demeanour there — the bendmg of the knee 
— the lilting of the eye — the pleading wdth the 
voice — ^will bo an “ acknowdedgment ” of God. 
When this is realized, moreover, tho God who 
is thus prayerfully acknowledged on tho sabbath 
will not be denied by prayerlessness during tho 
week. AVho is the practical atheist — tho “ Ibol 
who says in his heart there is no God ?” Is it 
not the man — no matter what the denomination 
of professing Christians to which he may out- 
wardl}' belong — who leaves his chambt'r in the 
morning, and goes forth upon the round of daily 
occupation; who returns to it at night, and 
betakes himself to the silence and tho helpless- 
ness of 

'‘Death’s twin brother, sloep 
liie blessing, the protection, tho pardon of the 
Mighty One in whom lie lives, and moves, and 
has his being, all unsought-for, his mercies un- 
acknowledged, and his praise unsung ? AYho is 
the practical denier that ‘‘ God is, and th.at he 
is the rewarder of them’ that diligently seek 
him?” Is it not the man Avho permits his 
children and his household to pass with him, 
from day to day, through all the “ chances and 
changes of this mortal life ” w ithout assembling 
them to seek his favour, who is the source from 
whom all blessings flow, or to deprecate his 
wrath before whom “ wdio shall stand when he 
is angry ?” Header I do you, in the Sunday 
congregation, in the closet devotion, in the 
family worship, acknowledge God? To omit 
the acknowledgment in any one of these is so 
far to fall short of the duty of “ acknowledging 
him in all your ways” — to forfeit your claim 
upon tho fulfilment of the promise that “ ho will 
direct your paths.” 

♦3. God is to be acknowledged in the haintual 
study of his holy word. The duty of reading the 
Bible is admitted by every professing Christian ; 
but there is, «.!«« I a vast difference between tho 
admission and the performance of a dut^. And 
even where there is an ostensible performance 
in this respect, we fear that in the majority of 


instances it falls very short of an acknowledg- 
ment of liim of whom the Bible testifies, whose 
toice speaks in it to the conscience and the 
heart of man. There is a formal matter-of- 
course perusal of a chapter in the morning or in 
the evening, concerning wliich the uppermost 
feeling in the mind too often is, that the sooner 
it is over the better ; whereas, if regarded with 
veneration as the w'ord of God, received with 
love and thankfulness as his message, the Bible 
would be, not read merely, but searched; not 
formally and hurriedly gotten through, and 

a laid aside, but it would be diligently 
over and fondly dwelt upon ; its testimo- 
nies would bo our rejoicing, its statutes our 
delight. Is it so with you, reader? Is your 
love for, your treatment of, the Bible an acknow- 
ledgment of God ? 

4. God is to be acknowledged in ow' daily 
round of oempaiion. There is a “ seeing,” witli 
the eye of faith, “ him who is invisible ;” there 
is a consciousness that “ thou God seest me !” 
there is a sense ot‘ Jehovah’s iill-p(‘rvacling 
presence, as exprc'ssed by the i)sulinist in Psalm 
cxxxix. “ Thou (iompassest my path and my 
lying down, and art acquaiut(*d with all my 
ways. I’or there is not a word in my tongue, 
but, lo! oh Lord, thou knowest it alto- 
gether.” AVIierc this exists, whatever be the 
nature of tho occupation in which wo are 
engaged, th(.‘re will be a liallowed atmosphoro 
around it ; there w’lll be an earnestness and 
prayerlulncss of spirit engaged and exhibited in 
its performance ; it will be done, “ not with eye- 
service, as iweii-pleasers, but as the servants of 
Christ, doing the will ot* God from the heart.” 
(E])h. vi. 5, 0.) And God is aeknowl edged, 
yea, he is glorified in this ! Header, do you know 
what it is thus to acknowledge God ? Have 
you sought — are vou seeking — to fulfil the apos- 
tolic precept, “ Whether ye e.it, or drink, or 
whatsoever yo do, do all to the glory of God.” 
(1 Cor. X. 31.) This is to “acknowledge him 
in all your ways.” 

AVe now pass on to consider the promise of 
direction in our patlis, as connected with tho 
acknowledgment of God in all our ways. The 
path as distinguished from tlie way, manifestly 
denotes tho more peculiar circumstances in 
which at times we find ourselves, and where 
the course is leas defined, the track more narrow, 
and more difficult to determine ; and in whicli 
therefore we stand in especial need of counsel 
and direction from on high. There are many 
such which all are called upon from time to 
time to tread. 

There is, for instance, the path of temptation. 
God tries us, or permits us to be tried, as was 
Abraham, to test and to purify our faith ; or to 
be sifted as was Poter, to teach us that our 
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strength weakness ; or to he buffeted as was 
Paul, to cause us to experience the perfecting of 
his strength in our weakness. Temptation, 
therefore, suddenly and sorely besets us. Some 
evil habit long subdued, some corrupt affection 
long crucified, starts up with renovated v^our ; 
or some unlooked-for combination of circum- 
stances shuts us up into a position from which 
our only outlet s6em8 to bo by the door of sin. 
Our integrity or our veracity is shaken to the 
very verge of falling. But if uuder such trial 
we can betake ourselves to God, as one whom 
w'o have well known and long acknowledged, and 
fo go to whom at the approach of dauger is 
with us an instinctive habit, a way of escape, 
perliaps altogether unimagined, will be opened 
up to us ; God is faithful, and will not suffer 
us to be tempted above that wc are able ; but 
will make for us a way to escape, that so we may 
be able to bear it. (1 Cor. x. 13.) “ He 

will direct our paths.” 

Again, there is the path of perplexing uncertainty 
as to worldly ajfairs. Our course, which, perhaps, 
for a long time seemed plain and prosperous, 
becomes suddenly intricate and involved. Two 
or more paths are before us, one or other of which 
it seems that we must unavoidably pursue. 
Difficulty or dauger appear to beset each of 
them, and wc know not how to choose. Jiut 
there is One who has pledged himself to bring 
the blind by a way which they know not, to lead 
them in paths which they have not known, to 
make darkness light before them, and crooked 
tliiugs straight. (Isaiah xlii. 10.) If ho be the 
(»od of our perpetual acknowledgment — the one 
to whom wc hjibitually resort — “ he will direct 
our paths.” Some movement of his providence, 
some intimation of his will, if we be but 
patient and attentive to watch for and to observe 
it, will mark our course before us ; wc shall hear 
a voice saying, “ This is the way, walk yc in it 
and walking therein we shall “find rest unto 
our souls.” 

There is, moreover, that path of which a 
Christian poet has affirmed that — 

The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 

Leads to the land whore sorrow is unknown:” 

and w'ho has ever trodden it, and found how 
earthly comforters and comforts stand aloof from 
it, howr earthly liglits burn dimly, or go out 
amidst its darkness, but would fain secure for it 
a light and a guidance beyond what the w'orld has 
to give ? Such is assuredly to be found. There 
is such a thing as Gbd’s presence felt wdthiii 
the house of mourning ; his love, his consolation, 
his power to heal and to sustain, realized wdthin 
the oereaved and stricken heart. There is an ex- 
perience of his nearness, his tenderness, his 
sympathy, in the dork season of a sore calamity, 
such as m prosperous times and pleasaut places 
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is seldom, if ever, arrived at. But it is, be it 
remembered, to those who acknowledge — who 
draw nigh to him as the giver of all good, in the 
day-time of tho gladness of their hearts, that he 
thus “ giveth songs in the night.” To those 
who heed him not when he stretches out his 
hand — the hand so filled with gifts — and \yhen 
his “ goodness ” would “ lead them to repent- 
ance,” his declaration is, “ I will laugh at your 
calamity ; 1 will mock when your fear cometh.” 
(Proverbs i. 20.) Header, be careful to ac- 
knowdedgo God in the calm and the sunshine, if 
you would have him with you in the storm and 
the cloud. 

There is, last of all, the. path of death. Let us 
multiply to ourselves companions as we may 
along the peopled thoroughfares of life, we yet 
must tread the path of death alone. Like Moses, 
to the summit of the mountain w'e must go up 
into tlie solitude to die. Weeping friends and 
w'atchiiig relatives may be around the death-bed ; 
but betw^een them, with the thoughts of life all 
busy at their hearts, aud the one pilgrim througli 
the darksome valh'v, thertns a gulf of se])aration 
too profound for aught like compauiousliip to 
subsist. He is upon a path which they have 
never ti*odden ; his feelings in that solemn hour 
are such as they have never known. Then, if 
ever — then far more than ever — arc guidance and 
direction lieeded. On whom to lean — on wffiom to 
trust — how' to get rid of the sin that w e may not 
carry with us to the judgment — how to })ossess 
ourselves of the righteousness without wliich wo 
may not stand before the Judge— what necoujit 
to giA'C of talents wasted, opportuuiti(‘s iiegleclc'd, 
countless obligations, measureless responsibilities 
till then unrealized, then and for ever undis- 
charged! Counsel, direetion, assurance as to 
these things, beyond what man can give us, we 
shall need. Aud, blessed bo the God of all 
grace for it ! to those w’ho “ in all their wa^ s 
acknowledge him,” the need is supplied. Tin; 
psalmist speaks not only in his ow n p<>rs(m, but 
in that of every one ot whom “ the Lord is the 
shepherd,” every one w’ho “ bears Ins voice aud 
follow’S him.” And thus speaking, he affirms, 
“Though .1 walk tlirough the valley of tho 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art 
with me ; thy rod and thy staff’ they comfort 
me.” And again; “This God is our God for 
ever and ever ; he will be our guide cveu unto 
death.” 

The death-scene, like that of Stephen, may be 
bitter; there may be concentrated around it 
much that is most trying, most difficult for flesh 
and blood to bear. But the eye of faith will, 
like his, grow clearer as the eye of sense is 
filming ; its glance w'ill penetrate through clouds 
of mortal nuguish, however densely they may 
gather aroimd tho dosing sc^e. It will behold, 
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even as he did, “ Jesus’^ — the advocate, the inter- 
cessor — “ standing at the right hand of God.** 
And the path from sufieriug to glory, through 
death to life, will shine like Jacob’s ladder 
through the darkness, bright with the descending 
angels who are sent to bear the ransomed spirit 
home, that it may for ever dwell with the 
Eedeemer where he is. 


MAEY LESLIE; 

OB, THE STBUOGLE OF LOVE AND DUTY. 

PART I. 

Thebe is a courage much talked of — that of sol- 
diers in the battle-field, who stand with unpaled 
cheek and steady eye while the thunder of the 
cannon is echoing round, and the blood of tl 
dead and dying tells, witli terrible earncstiK'ss, 
that it is doing its dark and fatal w ork. They 
are brave ; we have no desire to dispute it : but 
we must at the same time urge lliat they are 
sustained by excitement, the idea of glory, and 
the hope each entertains that he will not be among 
the dead, and may yet wear the laurel cro\ni of 
victory. This bears them up midst the groans of 
agony and the crash of destruction : and without 
it we fear many a heart would shrink back ap- 
palled. Nor is this to be wondered at. 

Eut there is another courage — a moral bravery, 
wliicli is less spoken about, in w'hich the nervous 
infiuence of excitement has no part, and where 
every thought of self is sacrificed at the shrine 
of duty ; and the weary heart quells each rising 
whisper that w'ould bid it turn from the steep 
path which it pursues noiselessly, steadily, un- 
murmuringly, and too often unthunked by those 
for whom the rugged hill is climb('d. Tliis is a 
courage upheld by no mere w orldly aspirations 
or any hope of escape : it can only be sustained 
by Divine help. Earth’s frail children may try 
it unaided ; but ■without that assistance, and a 
faith which looks beyond lime to eternity, they 
will falter and give up the ^veary task. 

Wo could cite many noble and illustrious 
instances of this species of heroism — a heroism 
too little practised in a w'orld wdiere ■w o are ever 
too ready to make ourselves the first objects of 
consideration ; but our-present purpose is merely 
to sketch the heart- struggle of a young girl, 
when obliged to decide between the gratification 
of her own ardent wishes and a duty the world 
would not have called upon her to perform, but 
wliich she felt the voice of God did. And 
though we trust none of our young readers may 
ever be placed in circumstances where a similar 
sacrifice is necessary, yet we hope its perusal 
may perhaps draw the attention ol some of them 
to the contemplation of the true object of life. 


AT DOME. 

which is not merely to enjoy ourselves, but to 
prepare our spirits for a future and purer state 
of existence, and lead tlieni, when called upon — 
as w'e all are in a greater or less degree — to 
make sacrifices for the benefit of our fellow- 
beings ; to se(‘k for strengtli to do so by looking 
unto Him who shrank not from treading life’s 
pilgrimage, amid sorrows, privations, and even 
the witbdrawnl of his Eatlier’s coiintenance, to 
secure for guilty man “an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, and imdefiled, and that fadeth not 
away:” w'ho is ever watching over us with ten- 
I der and untiring solicitude. 

Further, we liavo only to say that we have 
been led to regard with an admiration no per- 
sonal beauty or intellectual superiority could 
have called forth, the total absence of all selfish 
feeling in the gentle being who has suggested 
our remarks ; not merely in the one instance wo 
intend Jioticing, but also in the every-day con- 
cerns of life; and have felt in gazing on the 
meek loveliness of her expressive countenance, 
that hcr’s was a heart that could truly say, iu 
looking up to her God — 

“ I live in plcfisure, when I live in thee;'' 

and that lier patience and fortitude, under very 
trying circumstances, ■w'ero well worthy of imi- 
tation and rt'cord. 

Mary Leslie was left motherless at that ten- 
der and beautiful age ■when the infant lips are 
just b(‘ginning to lisp the broken syllables which 
fall so sweetly on a parent’s ear, and tho little 
tottering steps have become firm and sure as 
they walk proudly alone. Poor babe ! she was 
too young to kiu)W^ tho great and inestimable 
value of the blessing of which she was thus earlj'- 
deprived, and a few days sufficed to soothe her 
childish grief at missing the familiar face that 
was wont to bend so fondly over Ikt, and tho 
low sweet tones that had so gently calmed her 
infantine soiTows. Jiut as she grew older she 
began to feel keenly the loss she liac^ sustained, 
and to experience tfiat d('ep sense tri* loneliness 
■wliich is generally the portion of a motlierlcsa 
child. Tliere was no gentle arm pressed fondly 
round her ; no kind bosom on wliich to lay licr 
bead when weary and ill ; no sympathising ear 
into which to pour her griefs when she met 
with disappointments and crosses : and she 
often wept bitterly over her isolated position 
and weary yearnings for human love, when she 
lieard her little school companions speak of 
their happy cheerful homes, aud utter a mo- 
ther’s sweet name with a confiding tenderness 
that showed they felt her bosom was a blessed 
refuse in eveiy trouble. 

Mr. Leslie loved his little daughter tenderly, 
and eagerly gratified any expressed wish ; but 
naturally stem aud unbending in his disposition, 
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and deeply engrossed m bnsinesB, he did not 
xmderstand the warm, affectionate little heart 
that longed to be pressed to his own ; thirsting for 
a few tender words or a fond caress, wliicli she 
would have valued more liighly than all the 
fflfts he so lavishly bestowed on her. lie often 
felt troubled when he met the wistful glance of 
her large blue (yes suffused with tears ; and 
thinking she was lonely and required some ojie 
to supply the place of lu'r lost mother, he 
inarriecl again. 31ut his clioico was an un- 
fortunate one, both for himself and his child ; 
for he -was merely guided by personal beauty 
and grace of manners, and did not consider that 
there is a beauty which lies deeper than that 
which the eye beliolds. 

Mrs. Leslie was young, gay, pretty, and what 
is generally — but we think erroneously — termed 
//CK^-natured ; ibr thoiigli slu^ never spoke 
harshly, and was too indolt'ut over to contend or 
be in a ])assioii, yet she was qnkthj selfish — the 
most difficult of all dispositions to deal with — 
and had no idea that any Idgher duty was 
required of. her than to see llie bodily wants of 
her little charge attended to. She thought of 
no one but herself; and could spare no time 
from the gaieties and frivolities on which her 
every thought was expended, to bestow on the 
little motherless girl, who gazed at her so 
pleadingly, longing to love and be loved. 

Mary’s gentle nature had no room for the 
dislike uhich is i(jo commonly, and often un- 
justly, entertained for such a connection. She 
iiad received her now mother with an unjireju- 
diced heart, dreaming she would now have some 
one to lovo her, and break the solitude of her 
home. The revul.sion was a sad one when slm 
found she was as lonely as before ; and that, 
though she had luiithcr harshness nor injustice 
to complain of, the love and sympathy slu; so 
eagerly longed for was withheld- On the minds 
of sojiio children, this throwing back of their feel- 
ings on themselves might liaA'c had a pernicious 
influence, but it was not so with ; it had 

only the effect of making her more meek and 
lowly, and her young heart became early schooled 
to the task of silent, cheerful endurance. When 
feeling lonely and depressed, her greatest source 
of comfort was to steal to her own little room, 
and, apart from the bustle and gaiety lhat 
now often echoed through the house, read again 
and again the letter her own mother had left 
for her, and which her father had given to her 
when she was old enough to understand it ; and 
also to study her Bible — her dear mother’s own 
Bible, wliich she regarded with mingled rever- 
ence and love. 

These hours of solitary communings, at a 
season when most children are buoyant with 
life and linppincss, led her to deep, solemn 


thouglit and self-reliance ; and bitterly though 
she felt her loneliness at the time, in after 
years she looked back upon her childhood’s 
sorrows with a tliankful heart, as having been 
the means of leading lier — though Indng in a 
home where the world, and not Hod, was supreme 
— to seek a happiness which no vicissitudes can 
deprive us of, or any trials or sorrows impair, 
but which (‘ver slimes brightest in the midst of 
afflictions. I'or it is only then, when aU else is 
dark, that we can fully value the immeasurable 
love which a pitying Haviour has bestowed on 
us so freely ; and the (diild of affliction who 
burns to him ever seems his ])eciiliar care. 

Slowly and sadly passed the days of her 
childhood and early youth ; hut with young 
womanhood came brighter hopes. Her loving 
heart had found a resting-place even on earth, 
and she was dreaming of a happy home with one 
wiio dearly loved lu'r — of accompanying Mr. 

II , a young missionary, to the distant 

land of China, sharing his labours, and sweeten- 
ing his liours of leisure when the toils of the 
day were over. She already pictured herself in 
that far country, the soft breeze fanning her 
brow, and his dear voice falling on her ear as 
they studied rogethcr the native language. 
'VV'ith what happiness, so new and strange, did 
every pulse of ner being beat at the thought of 
treading life’s pilgrimage with one who under- 
stood, valued, and appreciated her ; who would 
1)0 a guide and support to her in her path 
licavcnward, and with whom were twined 
thoughts which passed beyond death to life eter- 
nal. Her very heart sung with joy as she looked 
back on the joyless, loveless years of her past 
life, and tliought bow different the future was 
whi{?h lay before her. 

But, alas! how often is our world of hope 
like the world of nature, where the glad sun- 
shine is suddenly obscured by lowei’ing clouds. 
Just at this time, when earth’s prospects looked 
so bright, and a few short months might liave 
seen her bound to another by ties which death 
alone can sunder, her father was taken ill, and 
after lingering for some time in great sufferhig, 
died, and left his wife and her young family 
totally unprovided for, as, it appears, he had 
lived up to the utmost limits of his income. 

Tlic weak-minded Mrs. lieslie was incapable 
of exertion, never haAing been accustomed to 
think or act for herself, save in the matters of 
frivolity and dress; and utterly overwhelmed, 
could now only wring her hands and weep at 
her hard lot. Had it not been for her step- 
daughter^ she might also have starred for any 
thing she seemed inclined to do for herself, as 
sho had no near relatives, and had never made 
any true friends ; but the gentle, oinselfish girl 
laid her own bright garland of love aside, wet 
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as it waa with many bitter tears, and braced her- 
self to tread the stem path ^ duty. 

While her father lay on his bed of suffering, 
his thoughts had been much troubled about 
what was to become of his young children, well 
knowing that his thoughtless and pleasure- 
loving wife was little fitted to do anything for 
their support ; and keenly did he reproach 
himself for having made no provision for them 
by spending all in the amusements of the hour, 
lie made no direct request of Mary, nor did he 
ask her to promise anything; but during her 
constant and imwearied watching by his couch, 
she often caught broken words of appeal to 
herself on their behalf*, breathed during his 
feverish slumbers. And when the film of death 
was gathering over his eyes, and the hand that 
rested on her a was becoming cold and clammy, 
ho murmured in a faint voice — “ Oh, my little 
liel})lesa ones ! Mary will surely watch over 
you; for your own mother is unfit. I leave 
you to her, and her mother’s God.” 


GO DOWN THE ALLEY. 

A FEW days ago I left my house, and went in 
search of a humble individual uhoiu I wished to 
employ. He resided in one of those courts whicii 
abound in most cities and towns. Having 
arrived in the locality of his residence, but 
not knowing exactly where it was, I began 
to make inquiries. Eor a few' minutes I in- 
quired to no purpose ; all parties seemed quite 
ignorant of the man whom i sought. His 
whereabouts was not known. However, I 
persevered in my inquiries. Presently a number 
of children overboard me, and then the whole 
group, w ith a heartiness and an energy that did 
ouo good to hear, cried out, Go down the 
alley, sir.” Down the alley 1 went, and soon 
found the object of my search. 1 assigned him 
his busine.ss, and then retreated. During the 
few moments that I was there, I gave its state 
and inhabitants a passing scrutiny. As 1 w endo'd 
my way home, the children’s cry seemed to 
sound upon my ears, and the sight of the alley 
was before my mental vision. I moralized, and 
my thoughts were on this wise. 

Go DOWN THE ALLEY, Sweday-school teacl^r. Seek 
after your absent scholars. Know the cause of 
their absence. Talk to them and to their parents 
in their own houses. In the ears of the scholars 
echo the truths which you teach them in the 
school. To the fathers and mothers make 
known the self-same truths. Speak to them of 
the importance of religious education, and of the 

S piritual privileges which their children enjoy. 

en them to see that they send them regularly 
ana punctually. Seek to impress upon them 


the necessity of doing their utmost to second 
your own efforts, by taking an interest in what 
the children are taught at school. In this way 
you are capable of doing much good. But not 
only seek after absent, endeavour also to get 
new, scholars. I dare say in eveiy alley there 
are some children who go to no sabbath-school ; 
yea, in many instances the majority of them 
never enter any place w^here their spiritual good 
is likely to be promoted. If so, what facts are 
these! How' well calculated to arouse your 
Christian zeal ! What fields for usefulness arc 
these out-of-the-w'ay places ! Make your appear- 
ance amongst them. Act ns a friend to the 
inhabitants. Let them see that you feed in- 
terested not only in your ow'n charge, hut in the 
outcasts and W'anderers. Let such be invited by 
you to share in the advantages of your school- 
room. 1 know of a lady, the W'ifc of u pastor, 
who is always abounding in this work. During 
the w’eek, she visits, talks, urges, and tlieji gets 
promises. Early on the sabbath morning she 
goes agaiu, and makes sure that tlie promises art> 
fulfilled by taking the promised ones to the 
school with her. Often have I seen her wiili 
quite a number of such ; and tlie sight lias done 
me good, and di’awn forth my best desires uiid 
ardent prayers on her behalf, and on behalf of her 
low'ly companions. Go, teacher, and do likewise, 
and your industry w ill have its reward. 

Go DOWN U'iiE ALLEY, tract distributor. In your 
usual labours you may have ])aBSod it by. Its 
iugress may have been such that you could not 
discover it. Perhaps its sad state repelled you. 
Its filth you did not like, and its smell was 
repugnant to your nostrils. Its inhabitants you 
dreaded. Never mind these things, nor any 
others. Go, for God can and w'ill i»rolcct you. 
Go, because you are Clirist’s ambassador. Go, 
because you carry a silent lucsseuger of mercy 
which may be tlie means of softening one of tlie 
hardest of liearts. Go, because Clirist set you 
an example tliat you .sliould follow in his steps, 
lie sought out the outcasts of Jsratd. Ho 
dreaded no man. No unpleasantness caused 
him to Hwervo from duty’s path. Go, because 
God has promised to bless you, and when he 
blesses, it is life, light, and joy. Go, because 
the salvation of some may depend upon your 
doing so. Already by yom* neglect, and the 
neglect of others, too many are on the broad 
road to deatimction. Hence many flock the 
downw^ard path. Here sin and iniquity abound, 
and men wax worse and worse. Here is the 
luxuriant soil w'hich yield the enemy of souls an 
abundant crop. Here is be ever vigilant. 
Whether or not you be there, he is sure to be 
present. Nothing deters him, and iiotliing 
should deter you. Nothing deterred a friend of 
mine, who lately passed from a scene of toil to a 
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scene of rest. Obscure and repulsive as were 
many of the localities which ho visite^ he has 
frequently made the reinark, in my hearing, that 
some of his happiest moments were spent in 
going about doing good amongst them. May 
you and I jiray to Ood to strengthen us more 
and more by his Spirit in the inner man. No 
filthy state will then deter us from the path of 
duty. No unpleasant smells jyill then prevent 
us from making a sacrifice which will he as a 
sweet-smelling savour in the sight of Grod. No 
wucked men will then frighten us from the right 
way ; for we shall feel that greater is he that is 
for us than aW those who may be against us. 

Go DOWK THE A-LLEY, vi&itor of the sick. Those 
who give special attention to tho visiting of the 
sick are ofttimes sucii as are experienced Chris- 
iiiins. The objects of their solicitude are fre- 
quently experienced Cliristians, too. Though 
tliesc places are barren wastes, yet there are trees 
to be found of the Lord’s right hand planting. 
Though all around ho degrading, yet here and 
tlu*re we meet with the Lord’s jewels. Do not 
neglect them, for though they may be despised 
by the worldling, they are precious in the sight 
of the Lord. Especially are they precious to 
him when they are in a sick and dying state. 
S(‘ek tliem out at all times, but especially in 
affliction. Talk to them respecting tho good 
things of the kingdom. Pour the balm of 
consolation into their hearts. Lessen their 
infirmities, by administering all the temporal and 
spiritual blessings tliat you can bestow. Your 
visit will then be as a stream in tho desert. 
V'our intercourse with them will rejoice their 
iioarts. You wdll l^elp them on their way, and 
I'liiiblo them to pursue the remainder of their 
pjlgrimage with great rejoicing. Their neigh- 
bours will see you, and thereby will be favour- 
ably impressed resj)ecting the nature of that 
r. iigioii which commands us to do good unto all 
juen, especially to those who are of the house- 
hold of faith. They will take notice of you that 
you have been with Jesus and learnt of him. 
Tho action may toll wliero the exhortation may 
ho in vain. Thus you will not only console the 
saint, hut you will bo pursuing a course wdiicb 
may influence tho sinner. Let your light so 
8l)ino before men that others seeing your good ^ 
works may glorify your Lather which is in 
heaven. 

Go DOWN THE ALLEY, Bidk colpoHeurs, The 
Liblo is just the hook that is needed in the alleys 
and other similar places of our country. There 
dwells ignorance, here is light. There is wicked- 
ness, here is redemption. There is pollution, 
here is holiness. There is superstition, here is 
truth. There is doubt, here is faith, which 
taimot bo confounded. But you say many of 
tho people who live in such places wfll not buy 


them even at the reduced prices. Try’ all tho 
dwellers once, and by combining tho wisdom of 
the serpent with the harmlessnesa of the dove, I 
win warrant you that you will not quit them 
without eftecting a sale or two. Try them 
again, and you will bo more successful. Try 
them again and again, and you will be still more 
successful. After repeated trials you will find 
but few comparatively who will altogether 
refuse. The motives of tho preachers may bo 
various, but do not let them influence you. 
They may be good, or bad, or indiflerent, but it 
is not your work to put them into the balance. 
Your work is to sell, so that the word of God 
may have free course. Your work is to labour, 
so that the Scriptures may run and be glorified. 
Your work is to pray to God for his blessing to 
rest upon every copy which you may sell. 

Go DOWN THE ALLEY, all who are accustomed to 
invite people to the house of God. In such places a 
great part of that vast number of our country- 
men dw ell wdio seldom enter the sanctuaries of 
their fatherland. Sabbaths come and go w ithout 
their going up to keep holy day. The church- 
going bell invites, but the invitation is dis- 
regarded by them. Our Christian temples 
stand on every hand as spiritual asylums, but 
they are not used by th(‘m. Psfflms, and 
hymns, and spiritual songs are sung, but their 
harmony does not touch their ears. Public- 
prayer is made, but in public prayer they never 
join. The Scriptures ot divine truth are orally 
read, but these hear not. Tho glorious gospel of 
Christ is proclaimed, but its all-important mes- 
sages sound not in their ears. These are facts, 
and awdul facts too. These facts should lead 
to enquiry, and enquiry to action. You should 
go to these d\\ ellers in tho heathenish parts of 
your country, and endeavour to remove their 
heathenism, by compelling them to come in, that 
the house of God may be filled, with all the 
activity of a man of business. Press them to go 
to the places where they can buy without 
money and without price. With winning w^ays, 
wdth holy motives, and with heavenly aid, point 
them to Mount Zion, the residence of the great 
King. Some years since, two young men of the 
writer’s own congregation decided to visit a 
certain district of the town for the purpose of 
inviting its inhabitants to a place of worship. 
They visited every house, and w’hore they had 
permission, they read a portion of Scripture and 
engaged in prayer. Lor some little time their 
invitations were apparently unheeded. After a 
while, however, 1 noticed several poor persons 
whose faces were strange to me. Upon inquiry, 
I found that they resided in the part of the 
towrn which was regularly visited every Sunday 
afternoon by the young men. Many who came 
at their inyitation are now regular attendants. 
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and a few of them Imve made a public profesaion 
of Christ. Oh, if there were on au average only 
two such willing young men in every congrega- 
tion throughout the knd, wlio can tcdl what 
Avould be llie result of their labours? Our 
churches and chapels would bo better attended, 
the Lord’s day would be better observed, the 
gospel would bo more exIfenslYcly heard, and 
more sinners would be converted from the error 
of their way. 

Go now2f TUE AiiLEY, (lU iclio avc, engaged in 
conducting cottage services. Yours is a delightful 
work. You are following in the footsteps of 
many who through faith and patience now inherit 
the promises. Be not disma 3 ’('d at the difficul- 
ties which ina}' attend your efforts. Do not 
grow weary in well-doing. Instead of diininish- 
ing your labours, be in labours more abundant. 
Pnid out and go into hitlurto neglected places. 
Cany the gosptd to where {Satan’s den is. Storm 
the enen\y in his strongest holds. so doing, 
the nucleus of many a large congregation lias 
been gathered together. In a town which 1 
lately visited, upon inquiring into tlio history' of 
the congregation to Inch I ministered, 1 was 
informed that it originated in a cottage meeting. 
A few pious people in llie first place met 
together for prayer, and afterwards one (d* the 
number spake in the name of llu' Lord One 
b)" one their iieiglibonrs were induced tt) join 
tliein. Wooii the cottage was too strait for the 
congregation, and a room was sought for the 
attendants. Step after step was taken, until tins 
mixed multitude now assemble tliomselvcs in a 
large, substantial, and handsome place of wor- 
shi]). Tliis is but one instance among the many 
which is now present in iii>' mind’s eye. Be 
encouraged, therefore, to go on. With a little 
civility, inmost localities you can get the consent 
of one of the inhabitants to rnetd at his house. 
If you have a choice, select one as ith tin* largest 
room, and whose eccnjxint bears a v;ood eluiraeti'r. 
Well arrange Amur plans, and then visit the 
surrounding dwellers, ami beg them to attend. 
AVhatever engageincnts }ou make, be regular in 
tlieir fulfilment. Nothing A\iil defeat your 
(•hj('ct so much as irrcgularit}". Let all parts of 
Ihe exercise bo brief, easy, interesting, and 
varied. Above all, seek that wisdom Avhich 
{•oineth from above, and which is fii-st pure, then 
jjeaceable, g('ntle, and easy to bi' entreated, full 
of mercy and good fruits, without partiality and 
A\ ithout hypocrisy. 

Go ])OWN THE ALLEY, circuhturs of religious 
boohs. Time was when few in such places could 
read, but now the case is altered, klauy agen- 
cies have been at work during late years in 
teaching the people to read. Tli^ question is not, 

Shall they read?” but, “ What shall they 
read ?’* This is an all-important question just 
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noAv. It is well often to put it, so that the 
attention of the Christian church may be properly 
aroused respecting it. There is no time to be 
lost. Busy as may be the emissaries of Satan in 
many AAuys, in none of tliem are they more 
active than in pi’oviding a polluted literature for 
the people. Tlieir activity is especially seen in 
the courts and alleys of onr large toAvns and 
cities. A slight glance at them will soon con- 
vince you that by scores and hundreds tho 
serials of llolyAvell-strcet are circulated tlierc. 
Licentious literature exercises greatiT influence 
in these places tlian in any otluT ; and the fact 
is alarming, tliat its greatest influence is exer- 
cised on the sabbath. All entrusted in the 
circulation of a truly moj’al and religious Jiter.v 
ture ought therefore to pa^' special attention to 
these places. If tlieir inhabitants Avill not hear 
the gospel, no means should be left untric‘d, so 
that they may read those things Avhieh relate to 
I the life Avhieh now is, as Avell as the life Avliich is 
j to come. I know that there are pi‘euliar difficul- 
ties in such a work ; but patience, wisdom, and 
prayer Avill enable you to overcome tbem in a 
measure, if not completely. Not long ago a 
lady told me tliat she purchased a few dozen 
numbers of the “Leisure Hour” and “ Sunday 
at Done” for gratuitous circulation. With a 
bundle of them she AAmnt down a densely- 
populated court. To every family she made a 
present of a copy. In a Avook’s time she Avent 
again, in order to ascertain what ellects their 
distribution had produced. Altogether she Avas 
pleasingly surprised at the result. With one 
exception, all expressed their gratitude for the 
gift. A few, and those Avere secularists, 
jt'ctcd to, and eiuleavourcd to cavil at, some of 
their coiilcnts. Many had read them through 
more than once. This is the Avay. These 
things T AArite unto you for jmur (‘xample and 
encouragement. Go, ami do likoAvisc. Similar 
or even giM'ater snecc’SS Avill be yours. A taste 
for the right sort of reading AA'ili be created. In 
I some instances you Avill be able to supplant the 
! vile by the good, ''riie good seed of the kingdom 
I will be sow'u broadcast, and who knows that 
thereby manj^ sons maj' bo brought to glory, 
honour, and immortality. 

Go noAA^?? THE ALLET, 1 cvy oiico luorc. Tills 
last CT 3 ' is to all who arc desirous of doing good. 
There is a large field in a small compass ; then* 
is gri-at Avickedness in a small sjiace ; there are 
many immortal souls subjected to many sur- 
rounding bad influences. Oh, tarry not. Go 
at once and without delay, for man’s sake, for 
God’s sake, for Christ’s sake, for the Spirit’s 
sake. Amen. 

u’ the truth, lukI tho truth will keep thoe.— ffWiom 
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TIIK FUGITIVKS’ rnuVIDGNTIAL KBCAPK FUOW TIIK WOLVES. 


DAYBEEAK IN BEITAIN. 

IX. — FAITH AND WOBKS. 

“ ITik great Grod has heard my prayer,*’ 
whispered Imogen, as she glided that night to 
tlie prisoner’s side. “ I have prayed, oh ! how 
fervently have I prayed, that ho would send 
deliverance to thee. No voice replied, but I 
felt sure that he heard me, for I prayed in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ. Andlo! he 
hath sent the Eomans to our shore; they 
encamp so near that, even "weak and lame as thou 
art, we may reach their tents long ere the 
morning.*' 

Ko.88. -ruBLisiiKD November 29, 1855. 


Alpheus clasped his hands, and mised his 
eyes m silent but fervent thanksgiving. 

The moonbeams gleamed on a knife in the 
hand of Imogen ; with tremulous eagerness she 
severed tlie bonds, then uttered the joyful ex- 
clamation, “ Thou art free !” 

“ Lean on me,” continued the young Briton ; 

I will guide thee through the forest ; thy 
journey may be painful, but its end is safety. 1 
dread not now to look up to that full round 
moon ; she will but light us on our path with 
her sUveiy beams.’* Then for one moment 
quitting his side, to embrace the grassy mound 
beneath which slept the remains of her loved 
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mother, and kissing and placing in her bosom 
some leaves from it, as a memorial of a sppt so 
dear, Imogen q^^uitted the place hallowed by so 
many recollections, with the Christian pastor 
who I>ad led her to the Saviour. 

“ Oh, thus,’* thought Alpheus, as slowly and 
silently they threaded the mazes of the forest, 
“ thus it is with the Christian when the truth 
has made him free. He has burst from tlie 
bonds of sin and of deatli, and tiioiigh still w(\ak 
through the iniirmitiiis of the still snbjt'et 
to temptation and pain, steadily he pursues his 
onward way, with faith to guide him and hope 
to cheer; and the light of r(‘ligion which he 
once viewed with fear, wht;n it showed him his 
sin and the punishment which it mi'rited, now 
pours a soft radiance on his upward path, making 
clear the way to salvation.” 

Fearfully and cautiously Imogt'ii moved on, 
starting as the breeze stirred the withered 
leaves, or a hare, friglitened at their approach, 
darted rapidly through the brushwood. 

In one of the darkest parts of the forest the 
fugitives heard a noise as of some one advancing 
towards them. Imogen’s heart beat loud, tiU 
she dreaded lest its sound might betray them. 
Alpheus drew her behind the shadow of an i^ed j 
yew’, while the form of Urieii jpassed by. fc>o near j 
did he pass, that his wolf-skm mantle touched i 
the garments of his destined victim. When the ! 
sound of his slow measured step no longer w'as 
heard, the fugitives, wdth re^wed thanksgiving 
to God, pursued their "vvay in safety. 

At length the shades of the forest were 
passed, and they found themselves upon a wdde 
o^en heath, bounded towards the east by a ridge 
ol rock, to which the name of Thor’s Crag had 
been given. 

“ Once past this plain and we are safe,” cried 
Imogen, “ and here there are no trees to conceal 
a foe ; aU lies open and clear in the moonlight. 
Courage ; our goal will soon be won.” 

On they proceeded, but slowly, for each step 
was painful to Alpheus ; but he leaned on his 
gentle guide, and strengthened himself with 
prayer. 

For some time Imogen had remained silent, 
keeping company with her own thoughts; at 
len^h she raised her tearful eyes to Alpheus, 
and sadly said : 

“ Alas ! for Vortimer, my friend and kinsman, 
my heart is bleeding for him. They have laid 
him in the grave, with the steel still in his 
wound; ho has gone to his account with the 
stain still on his soul. Oh, Christian, is there 
indeed no pardon for them who jairdon not f 
must revenge draw down vengeance from 
above ?” 

“When the Lord was upon earth,” replied 
Alpheus, “he taught the people in parables, 


wrapping up truth in a covering of allegory, as 
the shell encloses the fruit. These precious 
parables are preserved in the Scriptures, to give 
us knowledge of God’s will, and one wm I 
repeat to thee as we wend on our way, that thou 
mayst learn how our Eedeemer bids us pity and 
forgive. 

“ ‘ The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a 
certain king, which w^ould take account of his 
servants. Ami when he had begun to reckon, 
one was brought unto him which owed him ten 
thousand talents. But forasmuch as ho had not 
to pay, his lord commanded him to be sold, 
and his wife and children, and all that he had, 
and payment to he made. The servant, t}i(?rc- 
fore, fell down and worshipped him, saying, 
Lord, have patieneo with me, and I will pay thee 
all. Then the Lord of that servant was moved 
with compassion, and loosed him, and forgave 
him the debt.’ ” 

“ He was a great and merciful lord,” ex- 
claimed Imogen, “ so freely to forgive so vast a 
debt.” 

“ lie was the Lord of heaven himself,” replied 
Alpheus, “ who, seeing that we were poor, and 
had nothing to pay, that our heavy debt of 
guilt we could never discharge, tliat our sins 
are more numerous than the hairs of our head, 
paid that debt with his blood — gave bis life for 
our ransom. Hear further the parable of Jesus. 

“ ‘ But the same servant went out, and found 
j one of his fellow-servants, wliich owed him an 
! hundred pence, and he laid hands on him, and 
' ^ook him by the throat, saying. Pay me that 
thou owest. And his fellow-servant fell doA\m 
at his feet, and besought him, saying, Bhive 
atience with me, and I wall pay thee all. And 
0 would not ; but went and cast him into 
])rison, till he should pay the debt. So when his 
lellow-servauts saw what was done, they w(‘ro 
very sorry, and came Jind told unto their lord all 
tliai was done. Then his lord, aft!;er that ho 
had called him, said unto him, Oh, tl;ou wicked 
servant ! I forgave thee, all that debt, because 
thou desiredst me : shouUist not thou also have 
liad compassion on thy fellow-servant, even as I 
had pity on thee ? And his lord was wroth, and 
delivered him to the tormentors, till he i^hould ' 
])ay all that was due unto him. So lild^wise 
shall ray heavenly Father do also unto you, /if ye 
from your hearts forgive not every one nia 
brother tlieir trespasses.’” < 

“ That parahh^ tills my heart with fear,” ibaid 
Imogen. “Is it then possible to know :tho 
Lord!, to have accepted his mercy, to have faiHen 
down and worsliippcd him, and yet to come tto 
destruction in the end ?” \ 

“The ISaviour declared, ‘Hot every one that\ 
sayetk unto mo, Lord, Lord, shall enter the ^ 
kingdom of heaven; but lie that dooth the will 
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of my Father which is in heaven.* A day may 
come when millions will bear the ruitme of Chris- 
tians, but ‘if any man have not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his’ — ^the spirit of holiness, 
humility, and love.” 

“ But tell mo,” said Imogen, anxiously, slack- 
ening her pace as she spoke, “ are we not saved 
by faith alone ?” 

“ Ay, but it is a living faith, whose fruit is 
obedience and good works. It is not the fruit 
that gives life to the tree ; our good works givti 
no claim to heaven ; but as thc‘ fruit proves 
there is life in the tree, so good works are a 
witness to faith. ‘ Every trc'e that beareth not 
good fruit is hewn down and cast into tli<‘ tin',* 
said the {Saviour, who came upon earth not only 
to be a sacrifice for our sins, but also an cjxampJe 
of a spotless life.” 

X. — DANC+EliS. 

“ Hark !” cried Imogen, suddenly, “ what 
was that sound ?” and Alpheus felt the slight 
form upon which he leaned tremble with terror. 

“ 1 liear nothing,” he replied, “ nor sec I a 
pursuer ; no human form moves between us and 
the forest.” 

“Hark, again!” cried th(» friglitened girl, 
shrinking closer to her companion ; and Alpheus 
then plainly distinguislu'd a wild how I borne on 
tho breeze of night. 

“ I know it,” exclaimed Imogen, speaking 
thick wdth terror, and hurrying on Aljdieus, as 
if she would have lent w'iugs to his speed ; “ tin 
wolves 1 the wolves ! never since last wdntor | 
have I heard tliat fearful howl on the wold. 
They have scented carnage; they are coming 
down from the north, they are now on our 
traces ; God have mercy upon us 1” 

“ Something moves in the distance,” said 
Alpheus; and again and nearer that wild bowl 
arose. 

“ Could we but gain the rocks,” cried the 
Briton, “there is shelter there. A ca\e in the 
sleep high crag wliicli w^e might gain, and where 
they could not follow.” 

‘'•Leave me,” said Alpheus; “1 delay thy 
flight ; my strength fails me ; my utmost speed 
is slow:. Ply! thou ma\st bo saved. Oh, es- 
cape for thy life !” 

“No, I will never leave thee,” exclaimed 
Imogeu; “I owe thee more than life; if wo 
perish, wo perish together.” 

Onwmrd they pressed, as those who knew’ that 
death w’as behind : ouct^ only Imogeu glanced 
round as they pursued their hasty flight, and 
saw three gaunt wmlves crossing the plain to 
their left. Every moment lessened their dis- 
tance. “They w’ill soon be close upon us,” 
gasped Imogen ; and again Alpheus urged her, 
but vainly, to leave him. 


The noise of rushing water was now before 
them ; a swift rushing stream, swollen by rains, 
dashed along between banks so steep and high 
that the moonbeams could not react its dj^k 
waters. Then Imogen uttered a cry of despair, 
as she beheld the ruins of the rough bndge, 
which but the morning before the Britons had 
destroyed, to stop 4ihe pursuit of the Eomans. 

“ We are lost !” she cried ; “ our last hope is 
gone ; flight is useless ; we must perish wmere 
wo stand.” 

“ Lot us make our way along tho bank of the 
stream,” said Alpheus ; “ it maybe more narrow 
towards its source.” 

Imogen obeyc'd ; nature’s impulsii still urged 
her to fly, but her fecjlings were those of despair. 
With death behind them, and that dark rushing 
torrent before, a choice of horrors was all that 
seemed left to the fugitives. 

“ What is that object stretching like a black 
j line from shore to shore?” cried Alpheus. 

Panting and terrified, Imogen could not 
re])ly ; but a fcAv more huiried sti'ps showed the 
fugitives a young ]Vme-tree, w'hich, uprooted by 
the latc' storm i'rom th(' bank on which it had 
grown, lav with its slender st('m across tho 
torr('iit. There was no time for words ; Imogen 
sprang on the tree ; it trembled and shook, and 
hollow^ sounded the waters as they rushed 
beneath ; but to pause was to perish, though a 
false step must have been certain death. In a 
minute ti\o young girl stood panting on the 
opposite side. 

Alpheus followed; but to him, lame and 
'xhausted as he was, the task was more painful, 
the danger more imminent. Li an agony of 
anxiety, as she watched him on his way, Imogen 
prayed as she had never prayed before. Oh, 
how jiricelcBs was the blessing of that clear full 
moon, to guide? tho wanderer’s steps over the 
slender, trembling bridge. He is over, he is 
safe, thaiiks to a merciful God! With their 
united strength the fugitives push the tree into 
tho stream, and the famished wolves on the 
opposite bank liowi at the prey they cannot 
rt'ach. 

And bow felt Alpheus and Imogen thus 
rescued from tho jaws of death ? How feels the 
lost sinner when, across the gulf of ruin, he sees 
the one path of safety provided by God’s love ? 
Does he remain calmly on the dangerous ground, 
w here destruction must reach liim if he linger ? 
doth he wait in careless hope that in some 
unknown way other means of deliverance may 
be found? No, si-edfiist faith in a crucified 
Saviour he knows to be the only bridge to 
heavc'n ; on that , with trembling hope, he casts 
himself for safety, trusting in the merits of Jesus 
alone ; but carefuUy still must he tread the 
blessed way; narrow is the path that leadetli 

3 0 2 
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unto life, and the corruption of our hearts 
makes that path more difficult : if ho stumble in 
wilful error, or step aside to sin, neglecting the 
light of God’s holy word, the stream of destruc- 
tion is flowing on beneath. Without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord. 


MAEY LESLIE ; 

on, THE BTETJGGLE OF LOVE AND DUTY. 

the first days of niouruiiig were past, 
and the stunned feeling that death at first 
brings to a young heart w'as beginning to wear 
off*, her father’s dying words recurred to Mary, , 
and she sought her own room with a sad and ' 
troubled mind. If she had her young sisters to 
watch over and support, she must give up her 
own opening prospects of liappiness, and the 
thought of doing so shook her to agony ; for it 
is no light matter to a young and loving heart 
to give up, uncompelled, a well-bclovod object, 
since there comes witli its own sorrow, tlu' 
additional agony of knowing what tin* partner 
of its hopes will feel ; and, to generous natures, 
to be obliged to inflict pain on others is the 
most trying of all griefs. 

Mary knew ]\Ir. 11 ’s Christian character ^ 

too A ell too fear any opposition from him — bitter | 
though the disappointment would be — if she 
chose what appeared to be the path of duty, by 
obeying the implied dying wish of her father , 
yet she felt, with a keenness only those can 
know who have truly and disinterestedly loved, 
tho anguish of causing him the slightest 
pain. 

As usual with her in any trouble, she opened 
the long-treasured Bible, and taking from 
between its leaves her motlu’r’s letter, read : — 

“ My own beloved child — when you receive 
this, the hand that ])cn8 it will have been long 
mouldering in the grave, and you will only know 
your mother by name. It is not so now, my 
darling! when she is all in aU to you, as 
you lie with your fair soft cheek pressed close 
to her bosom, and your bright eyes gazing up 
into her face. I ani dying slowly ; day by day 
1 am getting weaker and fainter, and less able 
to toy even with thoe, my own ! or meet your 
little wants. My little beloved one! it is hard, 
very hard, to think 1 must leave you — that you 
will have no mother’s eye to watch over your 
childhood, or guide your young steps to 
maturity: the thought makes my heart swell 
big with grief, and the heavy tears are on my 
cheek. 

“But this is only a momentary pang. I 
know that iny Itedeemer livethj he is ever 
wbiapering, ‘ Lay all your cares on me, and I 


will bear them ; leave your child to my charge, 
and I will guard her.’ Yes, I feel assured that 
I may trust his promise ; that he will hear my 
prayers in your behalf, and that we shall yet 
meet in a lieavoidy home. That Saviour has 
ever been your mother’s friend, my Mary, amid 
many trials ; it is to lead you to seek him as 
your own that I now write ; and you will surely 
listen to a mother’s counsel coming unto thee 
as it were from tho grave. 

“ I leave you my Bible ; it is marked in many 
places which I have loved to meditate upon, and 
which have often strengthened my weak faith. 
May it ever be your guide, my child : and if 
ever you hesitate about any act you arc about 
to perform, seek light from its pages and test it 
by the question, Will this be pleasing to my 
heavenly Bather ? 

“ I do not know, my child, what trials you 
may be called upon to endure, or bow your 
inclinations may often be at war with your duty, 
and can thcrc'fore only give you general advice. 
I would bid you remember, jny dear Mary, lliai 
our life here is but a journey ; and the ques- 
tion is not, what can wc do to make that 
journey the happiest ? but, how can we best 
servo tho Master who is preparing a home and 
a ANelconio for us wlicn it is over ? 

“ It is very difficult for us to yield up our own 
earthly ho}>es and v ishes, even when conscience 
says we should; but when we think on all our 
Saviour endured on our behalf, bow infitiitely 
short our sorrows fall to his, and consider tho 
shortness of time compared with eternity, it has 
I a power in strengthening our resolves that 
notliing else can have. And as we are his 
childrcji, it should ever be our most fervent 
desire to consult his pleasure, and not oiu* own. 
If we do this, my child, though it may cost us 
much present sufiering, yet on the bed of death 
we will bo able to look up and say, ‘ I liavo 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith : henceforth there is laitl 
up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, will give me at that 
day.’ ” 

When Mary came to this part of her mother’s 
letter, she laid it down, and paced tho room witli 
hurried steps. 

“ I feel it is my duty,” she murmured, “ to 
give up my own hopes, if I test it by my Bible 
and ray dear mother’s words. But, oh ! it is very 
hard. I who have so thirsted for human affec- 
tion ; who have dreamt of it with such yearning 
hope since very childhood ; and now?, when it is 
mine, and I am truly loved by one worthy of 
the tenderest affection I can bestow, to put it 
from me of my own accord, and cause such 
sorrow to him. Oh ! that is the bitterest thought 
of all. I could bear it unmurmuringly if it 
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were only myself who was to suffer, and feel a 
recompence in watching over those little ones 
and training them for futurity.” 

She sank down by the side of the bed, and 
wept as though her very heart would break. 
But in the midst of the sobs that rent her 
breast and shook her frame with agony, a sweet 
voice seemed to fall on her car, and whisper in 
mild and soothing tones, “ Come unto me, all 
ye that are weary and heavy-laden, and I will 
give you rest.” 

Gradually the deep burst of gi*ief subsided, 
and then came the low and broken prayer. 

“ O my Father, help thy poor weak child. 
Forgive the struggles of my lieart, and grant 
me strength and support in this hour of trial ; 
for my burden seemeth too heavy to bear. 
Pardon the wish that w’ould seek to put from 
me the discipline thou inteudest for my good ; 
for I fear I have longed too ardently for earthly 
love, and thou wiliest to teach me that thy love 
should be sullieient and all-satisfying. Enable 
me, lieavenly Father, when inclined to murmur, 
ever to keep before me the example of my 
blessed Saviour, who drank tlie cup of sorrow to 
the very dregs ; and oh, do thou assist me to 
lay to heart one of the groat lessons of life, that 
wc should live for tlio good of others, and not 
merely for ourselves.” 

More deep aud fervent became her pra 3 'er 
when she asked su))port for him who must 
sbare her sorrow, and go to a strange land with- 
out the friend he had been accustomed to look 
forward to as being the partner of all his joys, 
and the lightener of all his cares. No sleep 
closed her eyelids during that long dark night, 
aud the dawn still found her kneeling at the 
throne of grace, imploring her heavenly Father 
for strength, submission, and faith, under every 
dispensation of Ins providence. Nor did sho 
rise till tlie petition was granted ; aud her 
heart, rejoicing in heavenly hope, felt Calm, 
peaceful, and resigned. 

When those wlio loved lier attempted to 
dissuade her, aud said the sacrifice w’as too great, 
and more than duty required, sho replied with 
one of her own sw^eet calm smiles : “ Do not 
endeavour to shake my resolution, but rather 
strengthen me in it ; for I feel it is the path of 
duty. I cannot leave those little fatherless 
ones to an uncertain and precarious fate, and I 
could not enjoy peace even with him who is so 
dear to me, with my poor father’s dying words 
sounding in my ear. I owe all that I am to 
him ; he spared no expense to give mo a most 
accomplished education. It is the fortune he 
has given me; aud because he has been takcu 
away before he had time to give liis other chil- 
dren the same, shall I refuse to sliare mine with 
them, and selfishly keep it all to myself ?” 


Dear girl ! she had nothing that was selfish in 
her disposition; but in her beautiful humility 
she thought not of that loveliness of character — 
the meek, quiet, unselfish spirit, which owed 
nothing to money, and was her greatest orna- 
ment. 

With the assistance of her father’s friends, 
Mary opened a seminary for yoimg ladies, of 
wliich her stepmother was the ostensible head ; 
but all knew w^ho was the w()rking bee. She 
was deservedly successful, and by lier exertions 
her young sisters were as well educated as 
herself. 

hVom him wlio was an almost equal sufferer 
with herself, Mary received no opposition. Mr. 

H felt til at she was right ; and though her 

noble sacrifice only made her doubly dear, and 
caused him to feel more deeply the loss he w^as 
sustaining, he did not add to licr trial by any 
vain repining ; but during the brief period lie re- 
mained in tins country, after her decision, sought 
to strengthen and sustain her for a separation 
that might be for ever. 

From Mrs. IjosUc, for whoso children’s sake 
sho had given up her dream of earthly happiness, 
Mary received neither sympathy nor gratitude. 
She was quite unable to appreciate the pure and 
holy motives which actuated her conduct. Her 
owm selfish heart said : “ Had her love for Mr. 

H been strong, she would not have thought 

of my children.” Mary at first felt this keenly, 
but bore it with unmurmuring patience ; and in 
the minor trials to w'hich she w^as daily subject, 
she had a source of consolation ever open and 
unfailing. Her unsatisfied thirst for earthly 
affection led her to seek more earnestly to drink 
from the fountain of her Father’s love ; and in 
her frequent lonely communings W'ith her owni 
heart — sad though they sometimes .were — they 
WHire accompanied by a feeling of peace and 
contentment, which a satisfied conscience must 
always give, and which was sweeter far than the 
feverish enjoyment which the selfish indulgence 
of our own desires can only yield. As time 
wore on, she begun to experience another 
leasure. The position of protector which she 
ad adopted towards her young sisters aroused 
a deeper interest in her heart than mere 
sisterly affection. She felt as if they were her 
own — a precious trust committed to her charge 
by her heavenly Father, over whose spiritual as 
well as temporal welfare she was to watch with 
jealous care ; sowing those seeds of eternal hope 
which, growing in her own mind amid tears and 
sorrow, made her feel the more deeply their 
inestimablo value in softening every trial and 
pain in life. In their docili^, innocent affec- 
tion, and winning ways, she found much happi- 
ness, and every day increased the deep interest 
with which she regarded them. 
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Mr - H ])ursued hi a missionary labours in 

a distant land, and sought by additional dovotioil 
to his Master’s cause, to forget his own dis- 
appointment. One consolation cheered him, 
that there is a home where Christian friends 
sliall meet to part no more, and where they will 
look back on life’s narrow span as a tiny point 
in the wide ocean of eternity. Each in their 
respective spheres of usefulness was enabled to 
feel, that in the path of duty, however trying, 
the Christian can in general realize the truth of 
those beautiful lines of a devout poet ; — 

“ Tho soul, reposing on assured belic'f, 

Feels herself happy amidst all her grief; 

Forgets her labour as shu toils along, 

Weeps tears of joy, and bui’sts into a song!” 


THE DEATH-BED OF THE CHBTSTIAN 
AND THE SCEPTIC CONTKASTED. 

To contrast the behaviour of the Christian and 
the iufidel in the trying hour of death, is a 
profitable and au interesting study. At this 
solemn period, our principles are brought to a 
searching t^'st, and as 1 he step is slowly taken 
which lands us on tiu' mysh'riims sliore of 
eternity, wo shall se(' the st-Tenity with uhicli 
many a Christian pliints his foot upon the rock 
of ages, and the trembling terror, or eheerlc'-s 
apathy, with which the sceptic, in some instances 
at least, takes his “ leap in tlie ilark ” — llu* 
dying definition of death made by a celebrated 
infidel. 

James Hope, an eminent metropolitan pliysi- 
cian, shall bo our first example. Afler rising 
rapidly in bis profession, wdiose choicest honours 
appeared tq lie before him, ho “ retired deliber- 
ately to Hampstead — to die.” Consumption had 
set its seal upon him. After his removal, he only 
went out once in his carriage, and that wms to his 
intended burial-phxce. He gave directions for 
his interment as thou^i it were a mere transae- 
tion of ordinary life. The last time Dr. Latliani 
saw him, he asked if he “felt quite happy.” 
“ Perfectly so,” replied Dr. Hope ; “ I i)‘avc 
always been a sober-thinking man, and I could 
not have imagined the joy I now^ feel. My 
only wish is to convey it to the minds of others, 
but that is impossible. It is such as I could 
not have conceived possible.” 

We quote the following extracts from the 
account of his death. “ His departure and all 
the tokens of its^ approach were constant sub- 
jects of our conversation, and one never feared 
*1 k> depress him by noticing the progress of his 
disease. The effect was dways the (jontrary; 
and as I never had been with an invalid, he 
frequently called my attention to the symptoms 


of declining strength, and conwnoni(*.d oji tiiem 
i!iedically.” * * * “ 1 quoted, ‘ Though I 

walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me ; thy 
rod and tliy staft’ they comfort me.’ He said, 

‘ They 1)0 comfort me. There is no darkness. I see 
Jordan and the heavenly Joshua passing over 
dryshod.’ He then begged me not to make 
him speak, as it would cause him to go sooner. 
A minute aftt'r he said, in a qui<;k, lively ton(‘, 
and with a smile of joy, ‘ I am going now ; I 
shall soon sleep.’ ‘ And you will wake again.’ 
‘Yes.’ I quoted: ‘Those that sleep in Jesus 
w'ill Hod bring with him.’ ‘ He will.’ Thinking 
he was going immediately, I said, ‘ Lord Jesus, 
receive his spirit.’ Tliis he n'peated after me 
three or four times, and also some other things, 
of which 1 only caught tho words, ‘ God,’ 

‘ Christ,’ ‘ triumph.’ 

“ Day beginning to dawn, ho looked out of 
the wind()v\ , and I remarked ; ‘ What a glorious 
day is dawning on yon, my di'arest.’ He 
assented with a look of joy. I said, ‘ There 
will be no sun and no moon there, for tho Lamb 
will be the light thereof.’ Looking fixedly 
before him, h(j murmured, ‘ Clirist, angels, 
beautiful, magiiilieenl, deliglitful !’ and tb(*n 
turning to me, with a look as if rL‘assuring im*, 

‘ Indeed it is.’ 

“ At ten minutes past four, being tired of stand- 
ing, I removed to the opposite side, and sat 
down on tho hod. Ho missed ino immocliat<’ly, 
and Ibllewing tho sound of my voice as I oon- 
tiiiiuMl roj)(«iting texts, turned his head with 
great efl’ort towards me, and grasping my hand 
gave mo a dying look. His hold rolax(Ml imme- 
diately, and ho gave no further sign of con- 
seiousnoss, except, occasionally turning his eyes 
to me. Ho continued to breathe till tvveritv- 
three minutes past four, when ho slept in 
Jesus.” 

Henhy St. John, Viscount Bolinoehoke, 
a noted stat(‘snian and antljor, died at Battersea, 
when ho liad nearly concluded his eightieth 
year. He w^as an infidel. “ Understand me,” he 
said, about ten days before his death, “ my senti- 
ments on all subjects remain unaltered.” About 
forty-eight hours before he expired, an old and 
valued servant, witnessing bis sufferings, begged 
he would turn his thoughts to Jesus, and let 
God’s book be brought, and read in his sick 
chamber. He furiously rejected this request. 
On the morrow this servant “ begged his lord 
to bethink himself, and betake himself to prayer, 
inasmuch as he was drawing nigh to another 
world.” 

“There’s no such place — all phantasy and 
priestcral't,” emphatically answered the d 3 ring 
peer. 

In this spirit he died. Now it cannot be said 
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that wo have purposely selected an unfavourable 
example of a dying inlidol. The death of 
Bolingbroko is a digmfied scene contrasted with 
that of some of the most renowned unbelievers ; 
but what is it when placed beside that of Hope 
— the devoted physician, cut down in tiie prime 
of manhood, and in the avenue to fame and 
fortune ? Compare the stolid apathy of the one 
with the joyous anticipations of the other; the 
one dying iik(i a dog, the other lilled with in- 
spiring thouglds of the glory that was dawning 
upon him. 

Chaelotte Elizabeth — ^for by that name 
she is best known — shall be our next example. 
{She died of cancer at Itamsgate, to which place 
she had been removed a very brief period before 
her death. A medical man was called in, and 
ho expressed soiiui surprise at the wonderfully 
tranquil and resigned state of mind of iiis un- 
known patient. “It is the love of Jesus that 
sustains me,” wafi her reply, when informed of 
his surprise. Life gently glided away without 
a groan. Her eyes remained almost closed, 
except for an instant, when slie oj)ened tluMii 
with a vivid expression of w'onder and ecstasy, 
as though some glorious scene tvas hidbre her. 
And who will assert that this was not the case ? 
She expired so calmly that the exact moment 
of her death was undiscoverablc. 

G-ABEIEL lIOJfOEE BE lilQHETTI, CoiTNT OF 
Mieabeau, the celebrated revolutionist, wus 
cut down in the opening scene of llie frightful 
diuma which be )iad had a chief hand in 
getting up. “ IVfy fritmd,” said ho, addressing 
his physician, “ i shall die to-day. AV^hen oiie 
is in that situation, there remains but one thing 
more to do, and that is to perfume me, to crown 
mo with flowers, to environ me w ith music, so 
that 1 may enter sweetly into that slumber 
from which there is no awaking.” The sun 
broke forth and shone upon him. “Jf that is 
not God, it is at the least his cousin-german,” 
was his observation. “ Pledge me your word,” 
he then said to his physician, “ that you will not 
make me suffer useless pain. 1 wish to be able 
to enjoy without drawback the i)resence of all 
dear to me.” ISome time after this be lost bis 
power of utterance, and lay for an hour appa- 
rently free from pain. 

At about eight o’clock his death-struggle 
began. He was convulsed, he writhed, and he 
wrote on paper for a narcotic. His speech was 
restored, and he reproached his physician. He 
then lav motionless and apparently senseless. 
An artillery discharge aroused him, and ho said : 
“ Already I hear the obsequies of Achilles.” 
At half-past eight he opened his eyes, looked 
upwards, and died. 

John Eostbe, the essayist, died in 1848. 
The following account is given of his death. 


“ His family were much struck by the perfect 
dignity and composure with which, as soon as he 
relinquished aU hope of even a partial recovery, 
he resigned himself to the Divine appointment. 
On Saturday, October 14tb, the day before his 
death, ho complained of feeling some coiifused- 
ness in his head, and was much oppressed in his 
breathing ; he was therefore obliged to desist 
that day from his usual practice of heariiig some 
one read to lum ; and, liuding it very difficult 
to converse, he requested to be left quite alone 
during the afternoon and evening. This desire 
was complied with ; some of bis family going 
occasionally into his room, but so as not to dis- 
turb him, till the usual hour of retirmg to rest : 
they then particularly requt'sted that some one 
might be allowed to sit up wifcli him through 
the night. This, however, be steadily refused, 
though, ill coiis(‘quence of a long-continued lit 
of coughing, he was in a slate of gi'eater ex- 
haustion than usual. The kind old servant 
who attended upon him, from an apprehension 
lest she should disturb him, did not go at all 
into his room in the com'se of that night, as 
she had been in the habit of doing every night 
for the past fortnight. But towards four o’clock 
she went to the door of his room to listen, and 
being satisiied from the sound she heard that he 
^\a8 sleeping, returned without going in. At 
about six o’clock she w ent again to the door, 
and this time hearing no sound, she went in, and 
found that he bad expired. His arms were gentlj^ 
extended, and liis eountonance was as tranquil 
as that of a person in a peaceful sleep. Death 
had taken place but a very short time, for only 
the forehead was cold.” 

AuTiiUE Thistlewood, the traitor, \va3 an 
infidel. During his imprisonment, he repelled 
the efforts of the oi’dinary of New'gate to induce 
him to abandon his sceptical principles. He 
w as brought out to be banged. The ordinary 
now resumed his efforts, and frequently asked 
if lie repented of his crimes. He answered 
more than once, “ No, no, not at all,” Almost 
at the last moment the ordinary attempted to 
engage Ids attention, but ho exclaimed, “ No, 
no.” Tuimiug towards a fellow-criminal, he 
said, “ AVe shall soon know' the grand secret,” 
These were his last words. But a remarkable 
fact is yet untold. On the night before his ex- 
ecution, ho repeatedly Itnelt down, and ho was 
heard again and again to call upon Christ to 
have mercy upon him, and to pardon his sins. 
There is good authority for this statement. 

Eelix Nepf, pastor in the liigh Alps, ffied at 
an early age. He appears to have been com- 
pletely worn out by the toils and privations 
which he endured m the mountainous and in- 
clement district in which ho laboured. Hia 
death was glorious, though its agonies were 
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intense. A short time before ho died, he penned 
the following^ farewell. Wliilst he wrote he 
WAS supported by two individuals, and as his 
t was almost goue, it 'was only after 
repeated trials that he could scrawl, in large 
and irregular letters, this affecting adieu, which 
filled a side of paper ; — 

“ Adieu, dearest brother, Andreas Blanc, 
Anton Blanc, the family of Pelissier, whom I so 
sincerely love. Isaac and his wife, Frank Du- 
mont and his partner, Amy des Lois, Emilie 
Bonnet, etc., etc. Alexandria and her mother ; 
all, all my brethren and sisters at Mens, 
adieu ! adieu ! I ascend in perfect, perfect peace 
to my heavenly Father. Victory ! victory ! 
victory ! through Jesus Christ ! 

“ Felix Neff.” 

Truly this must have been a touching scene. 
His convulsive struggles, his heaving breast, his 
stiffened limbs, his coldly jierspiring brow, were 
indeed sufficient to tr}' his faith and patience. 
What says one of those friends who witnessed 
his dying agonies? “When death lay upon 
him in all its terrors, he was more eheerlul than 
ourselves, and appeared animated by incessant 
supplications. We could not restrain our emo- 
tion, and even were inclined to murmur at his 
long-continued sufferings ; but the triumph of 
faith was visible still in his features, and we ■ 


Geoeob Steevens, the editor of Shakspeare, 
waa a sceptic. Possessing both talents and 
wealth, he indulged his taste by collecting 
valuable rarities of art and literature. But what 
waa his end ? “ The latter moments of Steevens 
were moments of mental anguish. He grew not 
only irritable, but outrageous ; and in full 
possession of his faculties, he raved in a manner 
which could have been expected only from a 
creature bred up without notions of morality or 
religion. Neither complacency nor joyful hope 
soothed his bed of death. His language was too 
frequently the language of imprecation, and his 
wdshes and apprehensions such as no rational 
Christian can think upon without agony of 
heart. Although I am not disposed to admit 
the whole of the testimony of the good woman 
w'ho watched by his bedside, and, -when dead, 
paid him the last melancholy attentions of her 
office ; although my prejudices, as they may be 
called, will not allow me to believe that the 
windows shook, and that strange noises and 
deep groans were heard at midnight in his room, 
yet no creature of common si*nst! (and the 'v\'oman 
possessed the quality in an eminent degree) 
could mistake oaths for prayers, or boisterous 
treatment for calm and gentle usage.” 



When infidelity can produce a death-bed such 
as this, then indeed it will perhaps be time to 

S *vo more heed 'to her voice than we have done. 

ut who would risk his all upon the tottering 
theory and the mournful practice of sceptics? 
The life of a debauchee, followed by the death 
of a coward, or a dog, have no such attractions 
to our eyes as to induce us to abandon the pre- 
sent peace and future happiness of the Christian. 


Thomas Chalmebs, the distinguished moral 
philosopher and theologian, died suddenly. After 
spending a happy evening, a very happy one, ho 
retired to rest. On entering his room in the 
morning, he was found dead. He was sitting 
half erect, with his head gently reclining on his 
pillow, and with an expression of fixed and 
majestic repose on his countenance. His death 
must have been without a struggle. Not a 
single trace of sufieriug was there upon his 
features, and his very arras, and hands, and 
fingers were in that position in which it was 
known that they naturally fell in his sleep. 


BMlKwT THE PULPIT IN THE 
PAMILY. 

tSaWI the gospel habbatiye of the 

llESUailEOTlON OF CHlilST CON- 

XJBr Eighteen centuries ago, as we learn 
from a work whoso genuineness has been 
Wf often proved, no small degree of interest 
liad been excited in the Roman province of 
Judsca, by the presence of a remarkable person- 
age, commonly known at that time by the 
appellation of “Jesus of Nazan'tb.’* This feel- 
ing was produced, in a great measure, by a 
report that the person just named had the 
power of working miracles. Public attention, 
also, had been strongly awakened towards 
him by the peculiar moral and religious system 
which he taught, and the no less remarkable 
manner in which, by his personal example, 
ho enforced the truths which ho inculcated. 
Prom the accounts which have been handed 
down to us, indeed, we cannot wonder at 
a character so noble as his appears to have 
been, having attracted universal attention. 
His disposition was mild and gentle. A spirit 
tf love diffused itself throughout all his words 
and actions. The poor, the afflicted, the un- 
happy, were the objects of his special regard. 
To do good seemed to be the grand object for 
which he lived. A flame of pure and ardent 
piety continually glowed within his breast. 
IJntinctured with asceticism, no harsh austerity 
clouded its sweetness ; meek and lowly of heart, 
no spiritual pride tarnished its lustre. Virtues 
of the firmest kind mingled also with these 
softer qualities. Gentle even as the dove, he 
was yet undaunted in opposing * vice in every 
form. Whatever was the rank or station of the 
offender, against it he raised his reproving 
voice. Above all, sincerity and truth were 
virtues strongly recommended by the system 
which he taught ; these, it was declared, were 
to be maintained under all circumstances, in all 
places, and ftt all hazards. 

Attention was directed, however, to “Jesus 
of Nazareth” upon other grounds. Truths of 
particular solemnity at times dropped from his 
lips, which astonished all to whom they were 
addressed. He announced himself as the Son 
of God, the benefactor of the human race, fore- 
told by prophecy, and shadowed forth by type. 
Ho explained the great truths of the moral 
government of God, the purity of his holy law, 
the violation of it by mankind, the penalties 


which had followed its infraction, and the 
necessity of a substitute being found to avert 
them. That substitute he proclaimed himself 
to be. In this capacity, he foretold that he 
must suffer an ignominious death upon the 
cross : ho announced, at the same time, however, 
the solemn truths of the immortal existence of 
the soul, the final judgment of the world, and 
the resurrection of the body, as an attestation 
of which he would, after three days being con- 
fined to the tomb, rise to life and reappear to 
his followers. Eleven poor men, remarkable 
for their inofibnsive lives, and the constancy 
with which they had followed their Master’s 
fortunes, had long accompanied Jesus. They 
had expected him to have bestowed temporal 
rewards upon them, and they were proportion- 
ably chiUed and disappointed by the declaration 
of such unpalatable truths. They appear, 
indeed, to have been quite dispirited by their 
announcement. 

It is a fact, perhaps one of the best authenti- 
cated in history, that Jesus — ^having incurred 
the displeasure of the leading authorii-ics of 
Jerusalem by his bold denunciation of their 
vices, and of the populace by his open contradic- 
tion of their national prepossessions — was cruci- 
fied. One of his disciples basely betrayed him 
to his death, under peculiarly affecting circum- 
stances. His other followers displayed the 
native timidity of their dispositions, by desert- 
ing him in the hour of danger, and fleeing from 
him in all directions, apprehensive, no doubt, of 
being involved in his punishment. In his very 
death, however, the lustre of his character 
again shone forth. Cruel and painful asdt was, 
no murmur dropped from his lips. With 
divine meekness ne endured the raillery of a 
brutal and unfeeling multitude. Ho prayed for 
his enemies. He cheered a penitent offender by 
pronouncing his forgiveness ,* and with his last 
accents committed his departing spirit into the 
hands of God. 

Is it probable, is it even possible, we may 
at this stage of the argument inquire, that a 
character so noble and so unequivocally sincere, 
could have lent himself to a scheme of impos- 
ture ? 

To adhere to the nan’ative, however, there 
occurred at the period of the crucifixion circum- 
stances which, however trifling they might 
appear at the time, are of considerable import- 
ance to us, who view the transaction through 
the medium of eighteen centuries. In exainin- 
ing, in a strict philosophical manner, the ques- 
tion of the resurrection, the first point, it ia 
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diear, in support of which evidence should be 
adduced, is the fact of the actual death of the 
person asserted to have risen to life. The 
circumstances above alluded to furnish us with 
the most ample proofs upon this part of the 
subject. The body of Jesus, we are informed, 
was nailed to the cross for nearly a whole day. 
Towards evening it was examined by the officers 
of justice in attendance upon the execution, to 
ascertain whether life had fled. So satisfied 
were they of its hating done so, that they did 
not think it necessary to break the limbs — a 
practice commonly adoptcid towards those who 
suflered the punishment of crucifixion, in order 
to accelerate the approach of death. One of 
the soldiers, however, either not contented with 
this examination, or actuated, more probably, 
merely by motives of wanton barbarity, thrust 
his spear into the side of the corpse. iVom the 
wound thus inflicted flowed blood and water. The 
act appeared then trifling, no doubt, and uncon- 
nected with important consequences. Anatomical j 
science enables ns, however, to draw tin* conclu- 
sion, that tliat part of the body termed tin* “ peri- 
cardium” had been pierced, and that a wound 
had therefore been inflicted sufficient of itself, 
without the pains of crucifixion, to have pro- 
duced death. That Jesus Christ, then, when 
taken down from the cross, was actually dead ; j 
that the existence of life under such circum- 
stances was an impossibility ; and, therefore, 
that if a scheme of imposture was to be carried 
on by his followers, he at least eoidd now bn\e 
no share in it, are conclusions which, it must be 
admitted, we are from the premises fairly 
entitled to draw. 

The death of so remarkable an individual, and 
under such circumstances, caused, as might 
have been expected, much sensation in the 
public mind. The prophecy, in particular, 
respecting his resurrection, seems to have ob- 
tained considerable circulation among the people. 
At once, therefore, to put an eflectutd stop to 
any attempts at delusion, the civic authorities 
of Jerusalem adopted what must be allowed 
to have been a very judicious and well-cbosen 
measure for that purpose. They determined to 
watch the. dead body in the strictest manner 
until the third day, the period assigned by 
Jesus for his return to life, in order, no doubt, 
that by then exhibiting the corpse to the popu- 
lace they might at once prove the 1 ‘alsity of the 
prediction. The body was deposited in a new 
tomb, cut out of solid rock, a large stone was 
rolled against the door of the sepulchre, and a 
seal officially attached to it, to prevent the 
possibility of any tampering with it passing 
undetected. To complete all, a detachment of 
Boman soldiers, the best disciplined at that 
time in the world, was posted round the tomb to 


prevent access to it. The leading authorities of 
the Jews attended in person to superintend 
these arrangements ; and from the motives with 
which they were actuated, we may be assured 
that no precautionary arrangements which keen- 
witted men of business could suggest would be 
left on such an occasion unadopted. Erom the 
timidity which the disciples had so recently 
displayed, the camdid inquirer must acknow- 
ledge that there was little probability of their 
attacking an armed force. Had the populace 
been on their side, there might have been some 
colour for such a conjecture; bult, with the 
passions of the people inflamed against them, 
a project of that kind must have been no less 
wild than impracticable. 

A question may at this ])art of the narrative 
occur to some reader : “ Why did not Jesus 
Clirisi put the lact of his resurrection beyond 
all doubt, by rising to life publicly before the 
whole Jewish people, instead of stdeeting a few 
followers as the depositaries of this important 
miracle ‘r” To this question w^o might at once 
reply, that, ])rovided the evidence of the resur- 
rection which we possess be of fair and reason- 
able strength, and sufficient to satisfy candid 
inquiry, W'c have no reason to complain of the 
I absence of a higher species of testimony, God 
111 revelation no less than in nature working Iw 
the simplest and least expensive means. "We 
have no occasion to waive the difficulty in this 
manner, however, for it will not be difficult to 
show', that had the miracle been performed in the 
public manner demanded by this question, it 
must not only have failed in convincing the 

{ larties before whom it w'ould have been wrrougbt, 
)ut at the same time have probably lost much, 
if' not all, of its efficacy upon the minds of 
posterity. Living, as we do, at a period when 
miraculous o])eratioi\s have ceased, we are apt 
to ov(*r-i‘siiiuale the elleets which they must 
have produced upon the parties before whom 
they were exhibited. By modernizing the 
subjeet, however, we may arrive at more sound 
conclusions. AVere a Protestant missionary, 
for instance, in the present day, to raise before 
tin* cardinals of liome a dead person to life, and, 
upon the strength of such an astonishing 
miracle, to call on them to renounce the Eoman 
Catholic faith, to give up their wealth, to submit 
to self-denial in the place of self-indulgence, to 
undergo persecutions, and to continue until 
death in such an altered course of life, will it be 
for a moment supjiosed that the truth of the 
miracle, and the authority of the mission, would 
be at once recognised? On the canffid and 
sincere such an effect might be produced ; but 
individuals addicted to the love of pleasure or 
of vice would, in a superstitious city like Borne, 
be at no loss to assign a cause for the miracle 
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sufficient to prevent their being convinced by it. 
Now it is a fact, iamiliar to tlioao acquainted 
with the history of the Jews at the period of 
which we are writing, that a belief in the power 
of magic and diabolical agency was as current 
amongst some classes of the Jewish community 
as the doctrines of astrology and witchcraft 
were in our own country a few centuries 
ago. To these influences, strange as it must to 
us appear, all the miracles of Clirist had hevn 
ascribed. There can be htth; doubt, therefore, 
that the resurrection, even if publicly performed, 
would have shared the ill success of the pre- 
ceding displays of miraculous power, and that 
the Jewish people would have imputed its origin 
to tluj causes wo have just mentioned, ratlicr 
than have made the sacrifices which the new 
religion demanded. While the force of the 
miracle upon those who witnessed it would liave 
becTi thus completely thro^vui a\s'ay, the truth 
of it must, as we have previously stated, have 
lost much of its influence and efficacy upon the 
minds of posterity. The narrative of so re- 
markable an event would probably have been 
hauded down to us, completely distorted by the 
contradictory evidence of the multitudes before 
whom it was performed. In addition to this, as 
there would, amidst such a mass of spectators, 
have been many unacquainted with the xierson 
of Christ, or whose views of him would have 
been imperfect, the question of his identity 
might have been altogether perplexed. Super- 
stition and nmioiir, as is usual in such cases, 
would have added their extravagant colouring 
to the wdiolo matter, so that the narrative of the 
resurrection, instead of having been handed 
down, as wo hope to show, on evidence, fair, 
clear, and harmonious, would have been trans- 
mitted to us on testimony little better than 
that wliich supports the portents and legends of 
the Romish church. 

It is time now, however, to return to our 
narrative. On the arrival of the thii'd day, we 
might naturally expect to find the civic autho- 
rities repairing to the tomb, and, upon dis- 
covering the body in the same state in whicli it 
had been left by them, publicly announcing a 
fact so well calculated to give the death-blow to 
any scheme of imposture. A very diflerent 
result awaits us. The stone is rolled away, the 
tomb is empty, the guards are not produced to 
tell their own story, hut a rumour in their 
absence is put into circulation, that they had 
slept upon their posts, and that the disciples 
had stolen the bod^. Death, it is well known, 
was the penalty inflicted for so flagrant a 
\dolation of the military law as sleeping upon a 
post. No attemjit appears to have beeu made 
upon this occasion, however, to bring the 
onenders to justice, or even to the form of a 


public examination. Suspicion, inconsistency, 
and collusion, attach themselves, it is needless to 
say, to the whole of this part of the transaction. 
That a body of armed and well-disciplined 
soldiery should, with the penalty of death before 
their eyes, have under any circumstances slept 
upon their posts, and all at the same time, is 
highly improbable ; that they should have doue 
so aftcT the mode in which their vigilance must 
have been excited by the Jewish authorities, is 
utterly incredible. Their story bears upon its 
front, indeed, the mark of inconsistency ; for, if 
they were actually asleep at the time the body 
was abstracted, how were they enabled to assert 
so positively that the disciples w^ere the parties 
by whom the robbery was committed ? That a 
few timid men, however, only eleven in number, 
should have ventured to attack an armed military 
post, deleiuh'd by the best troops known at that 
time in thti world ; that they should have suc- 
ceeded in rolling away the stone, and breaking 
open the well-secured door, wuthout awakening 
any of the guards who must have been sleeping 
around ; are suppositions extravagant, and totally 
untmiable by any mind in an unprejudiced 
conditior 

Another and a very different statement of the 
transaction is submitted to our notice. The 
disciples wdiom we lately saw fleeing in all 
directions, apprehensive, and that not without 
some reason, of the fury of the mob and the 
civic authorities b(dng vented upon them, now 
make their ai)pearanco w'ith deeply altered 
characters. Tlieii* timidity is changed to 
courage, and, unappalled by the fear of conse- 
(pumces, they boldly announce in the most 
public part of Jerusalem, where the crucifixion 
had taken place, that their Master had fulfilled 
his promise of rising from the dead and appear-, 
ing to them in lifi». On the strength of such 
an astonishing miracle, they call on their fellow- 
countrymen, not (as impostors would have 
done) to load them with honours and temporal 
jiossessions, but to believe in the Dirtne mission 
of their Master, to repent of their sins, and tc 
turn to a life of holiness. On being taken 
before the civic authorities, the guards are not 
confronted with them to confute their tale ; an 
endeavour, on the contrary, is made to put 
down by the iron hand of persecution, truths 
too strong to be opposed by argument. A 
numerous body of the Jews, including many of 
the upper classes, at once testified their belidt 
in the miracle, by attaching themselves to the 
cause, and showed tlicir sincerity by the costly 
sacrifices which they made. A second dass of 
persons seem to have believed the statement oi 
the disciples, but to have been deterred by fear 
of consequences from openly avowing their 
convictions. The majority of the Jews, how 
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ever, unwilling to part with their favourite 
national preposBOBsions, and offended by the 
repulsive truths of the new religion, appear to 
have been hardened in their prejudices, and to 
have joined their rulers in a persecution of the 
followers of Christ, whose statements, although 
thus disliked, could not be overthrown by a fair 
and public examination. 

Were the argument in favour of tlie resur- 
rection of Clirist to bo closed at this point, 
the presumption, it is clear, would be strong 
in mvour of tlie narrative of the apostles, 
wdien placed in contrast with the jarring and 
inconsistent statements of their opponents. 
Presumption is changed into cM'rtainty, ns we 
proceed further in the examination of the 
qu(‘stion. Let the disciples tell their story, 
and in their own manner; it will carry more 
collection than the most elaborate analysis of 
it. 

They candidly admit that, when they saw 
their ISIaster’s remains committed to the tomb, 
their hearts, so far from being cheered by a 
belief in his prediction of again returning to 
life, were iilled with dejection and completely 
distrustful of his prophecy. The first persons, 
they state, to whom tlieir Lord showed himself 
after rising from the dead, were a few female 
followers, rendered worthy of that honour by 
their having remained beside him, during his 
crucifixion, when all but one of his male ad- 
herents had shamefully fled. They ran eagerly 
to inform the disciples of what tiny had seen ; 
hut their statement, to use the expressive 
language of the narrative, was treated ns an idle 
tale. On the next occasion, Jesus appeared to 
two of his male followers, who luistcncd to 
acquaint their brethren with the circumstance. 
Even this announcement was received with 
incredulity. Shortly after this, ten of the 
disciples, being their whole number save one, 
were assembled in a room together, when their 
doubts w'ere dissipated by evidence too strong 
to resist. Their Master suddenly appeared in 
the midst of them. We are particularly called 
upon to notice this part of their narrative, and 
to observe how natural it is, how coherent in 
its various parts, and how totally devoid of all 
traces of enthusiastic colouring. They were 
alarmed, we are informed, at first, by his appear- 
ance, and were afraid that it was a spirit whom 
they saw before them. He calmed their appre- 
hensions, and desired them to handle his person, 
in order to convince themselves that it was a 
living being with whom they were conversing. 
To satisfy them stdl more thoroughly of his 
identity, he pointed out the wounds which had 
been inflicted on the cross. He conversed 
fainiliarly, and reasoned with them. He ex- 
plained the iScriptures, particularly the pro- 


[ phetic parts, which foretold his resurrection, 
I and gave directions for the most effectual mode 
of diffusing his gospel. The whole interview 
lasted for a considerable period. One of the 
disciples, we have said, was absent upon this 
interesting occasion. On his return, the above 
details were communicated to him by bis 
brethren ; but so strong was his incredulity, that 
he declared, that unless he saw his Master with 
his own eyes, and thrust his hands into the 
w'ounds inflicted on the cross, ho w'ould not 
believe. Even these unreasonable doubts were 
at last complcttdy satisfied. In the presence of 
th(? other disciples, liis Miister appeared to him, 
gcntl}’^ upbraided liim for liis slowness of belief, 
and tlcsired him to satisfy liimself of the fact of 
his resurrection, by placing his fingers in the 
prints left upon tlie nands by the nails of the 
cross, and in the wound inflicted on the side by 
the soldier’s spear. His follower did so, and 
with e\'ery feeling of incredulity dissipated, 

I exclaimed, in tlie aceiuiis of mingled joy and 
j surprise, “My Lord and my God!” — words 
uui'qui vocally expressive of sincerity and trutli. 
Upon many other occasions, Jesus appeared to 
bis disciples ; but we may content ourselves by 
noticing, tliat in another instance he delivered 
to one of his disciples, mIio had deserted him in 
the hour of trial, a clmrge so full of kindness 
and love, that whoever peruses it must sec upon 
it the stamp of a real transaction. 

Such is the narrative of the apostles of Clirist, 
upon which we would only obsiTve, that what- 
ever opinions w’e may Ibnn of it, it is impos- 
sible to explain it aw^ay on the supposition of the 
authors being cuthusiasts. The identity of the 
person wdiom they saw with their beloved ^Master 
IS proved by evidence which evory court of justice 
would admit. Their narrative is coherent in all 
its parts. There is a lucid statement of facts, 
in calm and sober language, free from the 
slightest tinge of a neated imagination. As no 
excited feeling appears in the above details, 
still less, w'o may observe, do w^e perceive any 
traces of it in tlie future lives or conduct of 
these men. The religion whicli they taught 
w’as no enthusiastic reverie, but a system dis- 
tinguished for its profound wisdom and adapta- 
tion to the wants of man. They everywhere 
exhort their followers to examine carefully the 
truths which they advance, and impress upon 
them the necessity of cultivating sobriety of 
judgment, and “ the spirit of a sound mind.” 

The proofs tliat the disciples had no motives 
for attempting an imposture, and that such an 
attempt, if made by them, must immediately have 
been put down, have been so frequently detailed 
in other works upon the evidences of Christi- 
anity, that wo can on this occasion do little 
more than aJludo to them. Their narrative, 
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instead of gratifying, was opposed to the in- 
terests and prepossessions of all whom they 
addressed. The doctrines which they preached 
were then, as now, repulsive to the natural 
mind, from the self-denial and sacrifices whicli 
they required. Their tale was not delivered in 
a comer, and at a distance from the place 
where the events had occurred, but openly, in 
Jerusalem, where the facts were familiar to and 
fresh in the recollection of all, and where the 
imposture must at once have been detected. 
They courted not riches. The voice of ancient 
history confirms their declaration, that in poverty 
they spent their days, labouring diligently with 
their own hands ; and that their religion, so far 
from being the means of temporal aggrandize- 
ment, was the cause of their being stripped of 
the little property they once possessed. Neither 
ease nor enj^ment waited on the doctrines they 
professed. Each step in their career alarmed 
new foes, and awoke fresh opposition. No 
incense of human applause was ofiered to them. 
They were loaded witli contumely and reproach, 
and accounted, to use their own language, the 
“ filth of the earth,” and “ the ofiscouring of all 
things.” They were scourged — they were im- 
prisoned — they Avere banished ; new forma of 
death and torture awaited thc'in ; but the recol- 
lection of the astonishing miracle which they 
had witnessed supported them under all. One 
by one their little band was thinned, by the 
bloody axe or agonizing cross. Their story, 
liowevcr, never varied; their zeal in declaring 
it never relaxed. During a life extended in 
several cases to venerable age, they maintained 
unaltered the narrative recorded above, and in 
the prospect of death appealed to God, as their 
“faitljful Creator,” tlie witness of their truth 
and sincerity. Einally, let it be remembered, 
they thus spoltc and thus suffered, not in support 
of abstract doctrines, which, however sincerely 
believed by them, might yet have been erro- 
neous, dui in support of a matter of fact on widch 
it teas impossd)le that the senses of eleven men coidd 
have been deceived ; in support^ we repeat, of what 
their own eyes had seen, tJwir own cars heard, their 
own hands hamlled. They suffered that a world’s 
attention might be called to the fact, that 
their Master, whom they had known for years, 
with whose person they w'ero familiar, had been 
crucified, dead and buried, and had afterwards, 
upon the day foretold, reappeared to them in 
life. Nor were these sufferings in vain. Un- 
aided by power, opposed by the combined pre- 
judices ,01 a hostile Avorld, their simple and 
honest statement wrought its way to universal 
credence. Before it sank the Jewish temple, 
the heathen fane, the philosophic school, the 
pagan altar ; while on their ruins rose the fair 
ana graceful edifice of Christian truth, the dis- 


enser of light, of joy, and of happiness to a 
enighted world. 

Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, then, 
lives. His resurrection from the tomb was no 
idle legend of superstition and imposture, but a 
fact based on evidence b^ond the power of 
scepticism to overthrow. If there be, werefore, 
any one who feels his conscience urging upon 
him the reception of this truth, oh ! let him not 
strive against its dictates ; but let him ask, in 
earnest, childlike, humble prayer, for the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, to have his prejudices over- 
come, his ignorance enlightened, and his diffi- 
culties removed. Before the tribunal of the 
Son of God, let him be assured we must all, 
small and great, stand to receive our final doom. 
Let him cast himself, then, with deep humilia- 
tion on the compassion of his Lord, while he 
yet remains as an Advocate and High Priest, 
gentle and easy to be entreated, and before he 
assumes tlie character of the Eternal Judge, the 
Arbiter of everlasting joy or woe.* 


THE AIMEEICAN TELEGBAPH’S PIEST 
MESSAGE. 

At a dinner at St John’s, Newfoundland, August 
15, 1855, Professor Morris, of America, in reply 
to some complimentary remarks on his connec- 
tion with the electric telegraph, made the fol- 
lowing remarks ; — 

“1 thank you, ladies and gentlemen, most 
cordially for the flattering mention you have 
made to me in connection with the electric tele- 
graph, for it expresses the kindness, the good- 
Avill, the generosity of your own hearts. But, 
ladies and geutlemcu, I place myself as one only 
amongst the instrumentalities in this great en- 
terprise of binding the nations together in the 
hands of electric intercourse. It is thus only 
that I find relief from what I may truly style 
the oppression of praise. Let me explain. It 
would be hypocrisy in me to affect callousness 
or indifference to the good opinion of my fel- 
low-men. No: I confess to a deep feelmg of 
gratification in receiving this evidence that the 
labours and sacrifices of so many years of my 
life have not been thrown away upon an imprac- 
ticable and chimerical dream. I have not, now- 
ever, so superficial a self-knowledge as not to bo 
aAvare that there is something within this bosom 
ever ready to kindle into a selfish pride at the 
least sj^ark of praise — a pride that would give 
utterance to the arrogant boast, ‘Is not this 

* From “ The Three Questions — What am I? ‘Whence 
came I? Whither do I go?” published by the Beligious 
Tract Society — a work specially adapted for penud by 
those whose religioiis opinions have been weakened by 
sceptical doubts. 
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great Babylon tliat I have built b^ the might o1 
nw power, and for the honour ot my majesty ?’ 
* ^^o is it that commands the lightnings to go, 
and they go * Who gave the telegraphs to thi 
world 

“ Permit me to state an incident in the early 
history of the telegraph, which is directly perti- 
nent to the answer to these questions. At two 
sessions of the congress of the United States, 
my petition for tlie pecuniaiy aid of the govern- 
ment to construct the experimental line of tele- 
graph from Washington to Baltimon*, to test 
its practicability and utility, dragged its slow 
length along, and the close of the session of 
1842 and 1813 threatened a result as inauspi 
cious as the prtndous session of 1837 and 1838. 
I need not more than allude to the fivct that in 
the previous session of 1837 1 liad ('xpended all 
the pecuniary means 1 possessed to sustain my- 
self at Wasliington, while urging upon the 
attention of congress this then untjaed, this 
then generally esteemed visionary, enterprise of 
an eh'Ctric teiegraj)h. 

‘‘Years Avi're required to ])ut mxst If again in 
a pecuniary condition to appear before c oiigress 
with my invention; and now I saw the last day 
of another entire session just about to close, and 
with it the provspect of another }'ear’s delay. 
My bill had indeed passed the House. It w as 
on the calendar of the senate ; but the evenmg 
of the last day had commenced with more than 
one hundred bills to be considered and passetl 
before mine should be reached. 

“ AVearied with the anxiet}' of suspense, 1 con- 
sulted with one of my senatorial friends ; he 
thought the chance of carrying it so small that 
he advised me to consider it as lost. 

“ In a state of mind 1 must leave you to ima- 
gine, I returm;d to my lodgings to make iny 
preparations for returning home ihe m‘it day. 
My funds w'(;re reduced to the fraction of a 
dollar. In the morning, as 1 wus about to sit 
down to breakfast, the servant announced that 
a young lady desired to see me in the parlour. 
It was the daughter of iny excellent friend and 
college classmate, the commissioner of patents, 
fcihe called, she said, by her father’s permission, 
and in the exuberance of her ow ii joy, to an- 
nounce to me the passage of the Telegraph Bill 
at midnight, only the moment before the senate’s 
adjournment. 

“ This was the turning point of the telegraph 
invention in America. As an appropriate ac- 
knowledgiTumt for her sympathy and kindness — 
a sympathy which only a woman can express — I 
promised that the first despatch by the first line 
of telegraph from 'Washington to Baltimore 
should be indited by her. To which she replied, 

‘ I will hold yo\i to your word.’ In about a 
year from that time the line w'as completed, and 


everything being prepared, I apprized my young 
friend of the fact. A note worn her enclosed 
this despatch, ‘ What hath God wrought !’ These 
were the first words that passed upon electric 
wires on the first completed line in America. 
None could have been chosen more in accord- 
ance with my own feelings. It baptized the 
American telegraph with the name of its author. 
It placed the crown of success and of honour 
where it belonged.*’ 


MAIUOLATET IN FEANCE. 

“ In the city where 1 reside,” wrote* the corres- 
pondent of an American risligious journtd, “ and 
throughout all tlie southern provinces, you 
might sec on every house on the public road, an 
imag(5 of Mary fasteiu'd to the door, and if you 
should ask the iuhahiiants wherefore, tney 
would reply (at least liic most bigoted and 
ignorant of them) tluit these images are the best 
security against the cliolera. l’h(‘y firmly believe 
it, bccaust* tlie pru'sts have guaranteed to them 
the elUcucy of this means of safety. Alas ! 
the.s(‘ Uomanists are no more hitclligmit, or 
elevated in tlieir religious ideas, than tlie savages 
wlio invoke th(‘ir idols, or suspend a talisman 
around their necks in moments of danger. What 
indeed are these images fastcjied upon the houses 
if nt>i charms, possessing miraculous power? 
JJoly and pure Christian religion ! religion of 
the heart and conscience! what hast thou bt‘- 
comc in the liands of lying, avaricious priests ! 
Tlic pagan philosophers surely entertained a 
more spiritual, less degrading belief than these 
}»rctcnded disciples of Jesus Christ. 

“The worship of Maiy is carried so far in 
France, and has assumed such a passionate 
character ut the present tiim*, that it is dangi'i*- 
)us for Protestants to speak freely concerning 
the Virgin. A Bihli* colporteur very recently 
learned this liy cxpcrk'ncc. lie was in Mou- 
tentre, a district of Lower Charente, on a day 
of the fair. J\lany people gathered around him, 
ind the conversation turned upon religious sub- 
jects, luul especially on the qualities of tlio 
Virgin Mary. 1 h(^ colporteur declared that Mary 
jirobably had other children beside Jesus Christ. 
This is an opinion ado])ied by many Protestant 
bbeologians, who regard the brothers of Jesus 
Christ of whom the New Testament speaks, as 
lis own brothers, in the literal meaning of the 
word. Tills allegation in any case is neither 
iffensive or injurious. But the Eomanists. 
swayed by their IMariomania, regarded it in its 
wor^ light. “ What !” cried they angrily, 

‘ the veiT holy Virgin Mary has had other chil- 
dren! "What an insult ! It is blasphemy ! Down 
with the heretic!” One person, whom the 
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worship of Mury had not inspired with much 
tolerance, seized the col porteur by the beard, in- 
sulted and cruelly treated him. The police in- 
t oidered. The poor agent of the Bible Societies 
was arrested. Then, upon the complaints of the 
parish judge, he was summoned before the 
ti’ibunai of Tonzac, which sentenced him to a 
line of three hundre^d francs and the expenses of 
trial, as ^ilty of having insulted a religion 
rccognisea by law ! 

“ Thus it is not permitted to say publicly in our 
country that Mary perhaps had several children. 
Tlie immaculat(i holiness of the Virgin is placed 
under the court’s protection ; it has judicial 
saiiction ; it is surrounded by a It'gal salcguard, 
and Protestants must keep silence on so danger- 
t)us a question, under penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment ! This is a new st(qi in pojnsh in- 
tolerance. Soon, a Protestiint niuv be im- 
prisoned as a rebel whenever he mentions aloud 
a Jiomish «rror. The mingling of the two 
jiowcrs will bo complete. 

“ Although the prii^sta do not permit us to dis- 
pute the absolute holiness of the Virgin, they 
eomiuit shameful acts within their own .sanctu- 
aries. 1 have th(' Ictti'r of a lioman Catholic 
which indignantly relates the sale of tlie statue 
of a saint m a church. The following are ex- 
trac'ts from tliis curious letter : — 

“ ‘ I was called upon by my official position to 
l\i‘ present at the Te Deum chanted in the church 
of — : , on the occasion of a national solem- 
nity, and I was witness of’ a shameful transac- 
tion. After the Te Deum, a young priest as- 
cended the pulpit, and spoke of the sins which 
had drawn clown ujion France God’s chastise- 
ments. All was well so far. But the priest 
then announced that to secure themselves from 
all calamity consisted in having in their dwellings 
the statue of some renowned saint. Then, 
shameful to see and to redate ! he placed one of 
these statues upon the desk, and oflercd it for 
sale during Diviiu' service'. All the a'^sislants 
were invited to purchase; the auction bt'g.nn 
and advanced rapidly. When the ])idder.s were' 
silent, the so-called prie'st, or merchant, re- 
animated them, crying, “ Coinc'. you have begun 
well, why do you not persevere ?” He added, 
“We inust (lie; nhat signifies it whether we 
dio with or without money ? Continue to bid ; 
the Virgin will be glad ; s^, five francs — two 
francs — one franc more.” Finally, the sum of 
ihirty-two dollars being attained, no higher offer 
was made, and the marvellous image was assigm'd 
to a speculator, a disciple of Voltaire, wijo will fry 
to sell it with some profit. The parish priest 
was upon the steps of the altar during this sah', 
and smiled at all the priest’s ingenious invita- 
tions. It appears that this traffic is common 
among them, and is renewed many times a-year.* 


“ I refrain from any comment upon a fact so 
disgraceful; it discloses the mercenary dcsign-s 
of popery. If Jesus Christ should return to 
the world, would he not again e^gpel these 
venders from the temple, saying, ‘My house' 
shall be called a house of prayer, but ye have 
made it a den of thieves.’ ” 

ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

198. Exodus xix. 4-. “ Ye have seen what I did unto 
the Egyptians, and how I bare you on eagles’ wings, and 
brought you unto myself." Deut. xxxii. 11, ‘'As 
an eagle stin’etli up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
Hpreadeth abroad Iier wings, taketh them, beareth them 
on lier wings, so the L<nd alono did lead him, and there 
Wii8 no Htmuge Ood witJi him." Matt, xxiii. .^7. ‘‘0 
Jerusalem! Jerusalem! . . . how often would I have 

gathered thy childivu together, even as a hen gathereth 
lior brood under her wings, and ye would not 1” 

109. Acts V. 19. “ But the angel of the Lox’d by night 
opened the priscui-doors, and breuglit them forth." Acts 
xii. 7 — 11. “Behold the angel of the Lord came upon 
him, and a light shined in the prison ; and lie smote 
Peter on the side, and raised him up, saying, Arise up 
quickly. Aud his chains fell oflf from his hands.” . . . 
“ \\ hen they wcie piist the first aud the second ward, 
they came unto the iron gate that leadeth unto the city ; 
which opened to thma of Ins own accord , ami they went 
out, and passed on through one street ; and forthwith 
the angel departed fi*oni him.” 

‘joo. To the crackling of thorns under a pot. See 
Eecles. vii. 6. 

Jo I. Job xix. 2.'5, 24. “ Oh that my words were now 

written ! oh that thoy were printed iu a book ! that they 
w ei c graven with an iron pen and leiad in the rock for 
over 1" 

JoJ. Job xiii. IT). “ ’riiough he slay me, yot will I 
tiust in him." Psalm xxxviii. l-l.'i, where after an 
enumeration of liis heavy troubles, David adds; “For in 
theo, O Ijord, do I hope ; 'i’liou wilt bear, 0 Lord, my 
God." IJubakkuk iii. 17, J8. “Although the fig-tree 
shall not bl(>.-,som, neither shall fruit be iif the vines; 
the labour <»f the olive shall fail, and the fields shall }ield 
no meat ; the lloek shall be cut off from the fold, and 
there shall b<' no herd ni the stalls ; yet will 1 rejoice in 
the Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation." 

Jo;;. Phalli! cii. 28. “ Tlie children of thy servant 

shall continue, uud their seed shall be established before 
thee.” cxxviii. 1. ‘'Thy w'iFe shall be as a fruitful 
vine liy the side of thine house; thy children like olive- 
plants round about thy table. Behold that thus sh.-Ul 
the mail boblehseil that feareth the Lord." Deut. xxx. 9, 
“ Tiiu Lonl tin God w'ill circunu*ise tinue heart, and the 
heart of thv seed, to love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and’ with all thy soul, that thou mayest live." 
l.s. xliv. o. “ I will pour my Spu’it upon thy seed, aud 
my blessing upon thine offspring, aud they shall spring 
up as among the grass: as willows by the watercourses. 
One shall say. i am the Lonl's ; and another shall call 
IdniBolf by tho name of Jiiooh ; imd another shall sub- 
scribe with his hand imto the Lord, and surname himself 
by tho name of Israel." 

2U4. See 1 Cor. xii. 12. “ As the body is one, and hath 
many inembera; and all the membeis of that one body, 
boiiig mivny, are one body : so also is Christ." ver, 27. 
“Now ye iu*e the Ooefy of Christ, aud members in par- 
ticulai*," 

JO.*!. Joshua v. 12. “ The manna ceased on the morrow, 
after they had eaten of the old oom of the land lof 
Cantxan); neither had the children of Israel TrinimR anj 
more,” 



Hiliginaa Snblliptt. 


October^ 1855. 

It is evident, fi’om a remarkable document 
wbich has just appeared, that the church of 
Home is about to apply increased energy to the 
promotion of its intei’ests in Ireland. This letter, 
to which much anxious attention has been directed, 
the production of a pei'son who is perfectly acquainted 
with the designs of the pope in reference to Ireland, and 
jH rhaps one of those who will assist him to realize them. 
'J’he aim of Pio Nono, and his legate, Dr. Cullen, is to 
bring their co-rcligionists in Ireland into a state of 
entire conformity to the Italian church, and complete 
submission to its head. There is a natural independence, 
and love of doing things in their own way, among the 
Irish people, which is by no means satisfactory at the 
]»apal head-quarters. The holy father, therefore, tells his 
Hibernian subjects that he is well acquainted with the 
good qualities of the Irish character, and their fidelity 
to the holy sec; but it must not be supposed that he is 
ignorant of their many 8hoi*t>coming8. 

There is one part of the scheme devised for the refor- 
mation of Roman Catholics in Ireland, which every 
friend of tranquillity and individual freedom would be 
very glad to see realized. The pope is jnuch disconcericil 
at the interference of the clergy in politics, at their dis- 
sensions on merely political or politico-religious questions, 
and proposes to confine the clergy as much as possible to 
their proper functions, and impose wholesome restraints 
on their interference in matters political. It is therefore 
proposed Tsays this semi-official document) that the 
clergy shall confine themselves to the quiet, unobtrusive 
exercise of their individual rights as citizens, and that 
their influence sliall be felt only in counsel and private 
persuasion. We most heartily wish the pope good suc- 
cess in his efforts to prevent the priests of Ireland from 
exercising further interference with the political freedom 
of the people, and alienating the tenant and the landlord 
from each other, as has been their custom at every elec- 
tion. Wo have no faith, however, in the power of the 
pope so to tame the fierce politick spirit of the Irish 
priest. 

The pope has other ends to accomplish by the agency 
)f his legate. He wishes to see his bishops and mei^ 
more active and spiritual, younger and more vigorous in 
body and mind, more obedient to the designs of the 
propaganda, having the priest under greater control, and 
more mindful that “ he is ordained to serve at the altar, 
to administer the sacraments, to expound the law of 
Qod to the faithful, and to inculcate its observance by 
word and example.” Then the Irish people are to be 
favoured with “ the ceremonies of the church, and the 
splendour of public worship,” in a manner at pre — * 
unknown in Ireland.” And, to complete and consoliu^vw 
the reformation, it is to be extended to the seminaries, 
which are to be modelled on those of Italy, in W’hich 
more time is to be devoted to spiritual exercises, and 
“ the young Levites are to see constantly before them 
the complete subordination which they are to practise 
when they are promoted to the ministry.” It is important 
that all these movements should be carefully noticed. 
Th^ have become necessary, in consequence of a great 
fidling off of the pope’s subjects in Ireland, by emigration, 
by conversions to the truth, by the blessing of God on 


religious education and the faithful preaching of the 
gospel. Home will now make reprisals, with her accus- 
tomed weapons ; but, as the faithful soldiers of the cross 
will SCO, it will be with her accustomed defeat. 

At the time when those attempts are being ma<le to 
bring Ireland more comjiletely under papal domination, 
it is very roinaikable that other countries are giving tho 
pope new occasions for unesisy apprehension. In addition 
to the great losses to the Homish church in Sardinia and 
in Spain, by tho alienation and sale of church lands, and 
the suppression of convents, a new source of trouble is 
opened in Switzerland, by an event which has occurred in 
Aivolo, in Ticino, where the secretary of the municipality 
died so suddenly that it Avas impossible tq administer to 
him the Romish rite of extreme unction. The cure 
refused to bury the deceased, and the bishop, on apiioal, 
approved his resolution. On this, the syndic of tho 
place called out the national guai'd, and with its aid jiro- 
ceeded to bury his late colleague without the ceremonies 
of the church. 

Another complication has also arisen between the 
Swi.S8 government and the pope. The bishop at Coiro 
has excommunicated the curate of Stabio, for having 
allowed himself to be elected a deputy, and the bishop 
himself has been excommunicated for Imviug transgressed 
the canon law'. Tho Federal Council refuses to act, 
unless tho popo, ns a temporal sovereign, w'ill cliange his 
conduct to his subjects in his own states, and thus a 
struggle continues betw’eon the pojie and Switzerland, 
which may produce most important results. Wo regard 
these movements with special interest, at a time when, 
both in Switzerland and Piedmont, Protestantism is 
receiving very large accessions. 

Tlie committee of the Protestant Alliance informs ns 
of tho severe persecutions which arc being endured bv 
several persons Avho liave ventured to abandon the popish 
superstitious of which they were formerly the subjects. 
John Borzinsky, once a member of the order of monks of 
Mercy, continues still a prisoner at Prague, and tho 
treatment be endures is cruel in the extreme, even to the 
endangering of his life. This Christian confessor is 
suffering for conscience sake, but contrary to the law of 
Austx’ia, by wdiich he ought to have been protected; for 
he had united liimself to the Protestant confession, and 
thus become entitled to protection. -His brother Ulmldus, 
a member of tho same order, who had x'entured to write 
to the reforming pope, exposing its gross immoralities and 
crimes, has, for this act of Christian fidelity, been inx- 
prisoned at Gortz, in Illyria, where ho is treated with tho 
greatest severity. Another victim, Joachim Zczule, a 
priest of tho order of Augustincs, has been confined for 
twenty years in prison at Prague, as a madman, although 
he might say with the apostle Paul, ** I am not mad, 
but speak tho words of truth and soberness. ” 

It is deeply to be regretted that the Scripture readers 
sent to the East by tho excellent society to which tliat 
work is assigned are not encoiu'agod in their most im- 
portant duties. Very painful evidence is given of the 
necessity of their labours, us our soldiers in ^bostopol, in 
the enjoyment of repose from their hard and perilous 
conflicts, in too many instances indulge in intemporanoe 
and forgetfulness of eternal realities. 
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Tllizn: ROHAN PKRSFtXTOllS. 


DAYBREAK JN BRITAIN. 

XI. — THE WORT) OF GOD. 

“ Here let us rest, my daughior,” said Alpheus 
to his companion, as they reached the smalt cave 
ol‘ which Imogen had spoken. “ Pain and ex- 
haustion forbid my fiirther travel this night, and 
it were safer for us both to enter the Roman 
camp by daylight, lest in the darkness we be 
received as enemies.” 

“ Dost thou then feel assured that they will 
prove unto thee friends ? Do the Romans bow 
down to the true Grod 

“ Alas ! most of them are still in their blind- 

ITo. 84 — roBi.WHED December G, 1856. 


j ness, and adore idols of wood and of stone. But 
the light of the gospel is spreading amongst 
them, and many servants of the Lord follow the 
standards of Rome. I know well their language, 
their manners, their laws, and I fear not but 
that God will give us favour in their sight; the 
hearts of all men are in bis hands." 

I “ AVas thy heart always devoted to the Lord ?” 
asked Imogen, as slie chafed the swollen foot 
of her companion with a daughter’s tender 
care. 

Alas! no,’* said Alpheus, with a heavy 
sigh; “I was once an enemy to the gospel. I 
have stood amongst the foes of my Redeemer, 
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have slighted liiii meroy, aiul persecuted his fol- 
lowers; I deserved only puniBhment aiid do- 
striiction at hia hands, and, lo | of the rebel he 
hath j7iade eon.” 

“ Oil, tell me how thiuo eyes woro opened,” 
said Imogen. 

“ 1 was one of tlie nation of the Israelites or 
dews — that nation chosen to watch over the 
light of truth in an idolatrous world. To them 
was given the law of God from INtount Sinai ; 
they were led through a wilderness to a promised 
land, amidst miracles of mercy and love. When 
the soa lay before them, and their enemies 
pursued, their loader, Moses, had only stretched 
forth his rod in God’s nauu', and the waves 
rolled back to tiie right and tiie left, and stood 
upriglit like a wall of crystal, Avhilo the Israelites 
passed diyshod throue;!) the deep. Did tlioy 
hunger ? the Lord sent them bread from heaven ; 
were they athirst ? JMoses struck the dry rock 
with hia rod, and waters gushed forth in abun- 
dance. The Lord himself was their guide 
Ihroiigh the desert, in a pillar of cloud through | 
the heat of the day, iii a pillar of tii>e tlirough 
the darkness of night, till the Israelites came to 
the promised land, and drove out the heathen 
before them.” 

Oh, happy nation, for wlioiii the Lord did | 
so much I” cried Imogen. 

“ He did more, my child ; ho promised them 
a Saviour, who should lead them through the 
wilderness of this world to a promised heavcm 
above ; who would guide them by ins Spirit, and 
tlien receive them into glory.” 

“ Wai that the Lord Jesus Christ?” 

“It was he, the eternal Sou of God, who, 
when ho deigned to bceoim; man fur our sakes, 
was born of this nation of the Jews. Dor ages 
and ages, from generation to generation, the 
faithful of the land awaited tlie coming of him 
who was to take away Die sins of the world ; 
and at leiigili he uiipeared, but in great humility, 
bom in a stable, criidied in a manger, without a 
home where to lay liis sacred head.” 

“How should they know' that the Saviour was 
him for wiiom they had waited, if he came in 
such lowly estate ?” 

“ 1 have seen, Imogen, a picture drawn of a 
lace, so true to the life, that it looked like the 
reflection of the countenance iu a mirror. Iladst 
thou such a picture of an expected strajiger, 
when he came thou wouldst know liim from the 
likeness.” 

“Had the Jews such a picture of tho Lord 
Jesus Christ ?” 

“The Holy Spirit, from time to time, had 
rested upon prophets, and spoken tlipough them 
of the coming, the actions, and the dcaili of tho 
Saviour. In their writings was given a pictur(3 
of Ids life, that when ho came all might know 


that ho was tlie promised Messiah. The prophets 
who died ages before tho Lord was born, foretold 
the family from which the Xledeemer should 
spring,' tlie time of his coming,* the place of liis 
Inrth,® the miracles by wdiich lie should show 
forth his power,* liis njeetion by man,* tho 
mockery of his foes,* the piercing of liis sacred 
hands and his feet,' the stripes which he endured 
that we might be healed," Ins death,® his glorious 
rising, and his aseensioii to his Father in 
lieaven. “ All that w'as written of him in the 
books of the prophets, w'as fulfilled in the sight 
of Die world.” 

“ These were iiideiid proofs that Jesus was 
the Sou of God,” said Imogen, thoughtfully. 

“ The Lord deigned to give proofs still greater 
than these. Tho Saviour worked miracles iu 
tho presenee of the people. The eyes of the 
blind wen* opened and they beheld liim ; Dio 
lame leaped like a hart, and the deaf heard his 
voice. The roaring waves and winds obeyed 
him and were still, and he walked on the face of 
the W'aters ; nay, the very dead obeyed Die 
Baviour’t. call, arose from tho bier, and came 
forth from the tomb, to bear witness that Jesus 
was indeed the Bon of God.” 

‘Is it possible,” cried Imogen, with earnest- 
ness, “is it possible that the Jews could see all 
this, and yet not believe ? ” 

“ They hardened their hearts and turned from 
the light. The lowliness of the Saviour offended 
their pride ; they hati'd the purity of his doc- 
trine. They would net come to him that they 
uiiglit have life, and all, save a few humble 
follow'ers of the Lord, rejected the Kedeeiner of 
the world.” 

“And thuu— didst thou also turn away?” 
said Imogen, 

“I was born of the nation of the Jews,” 
replied Alphe\ 48 ; “ my Ihther wms of the tribe of 
the priests. lie was strict in obeying every 
precept of the law ; he fasted twice a week, gave 
freely to the poor, and was reverenced for his 
piety and wusdom. The love of a motlier J 
never knew, for she died soon after the birth of 
my only sister, and her loss threw' a gloom over 
my father’s spirit W'hich made him yet more 
rigid and strict in his life. Our dwelling was 
ill the town of Bmynia, a place W'here the 
gospel had early been preached, and, amid opjio- 
sition and persecution, had secretly spread. 
My ftttluir never spoke to me of the doctrines of 
Jesus ; but, if ever Christianity w'cro nicntioned 
beneath hia roof, it w^as with hatred, abhorrence, 

' Lsiiiah xi. 1. * Daniel ix. 2r>. 

• Micah V. 2. * IsaUU xxxv, 5, <1. 

5 iflaiah liii. 3, ” xxii. 7, b. 

7 Psjilm xxii. li>, 17, 18. * Laifvh liii. r>. 

0 Z-'iehariah xiii. 7. Paalm xvi. 10. 

“ xlvii. 5 ; laid many other iiortiona of Boripturo. 
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find contempt. No marvel that I searched not j 
into the truth, that I read our own {Scriptures ! 
with darkened mind ; I rested my hopes on the \ 
works of the law, and I felt no need of a 
Saviour. 

“ While I was yet a boy, my father died, and 
I should have stood lonely in this wide world, 
but for that gentle, only sister, Anna, who was 
like the sunlight to my soul — the one bright 
flower in the pathway of life. Imogen, no 
words can tell what that sister was to me.” 

Imogen looked into the countenance of the 
aged man, and saw how, even after the lapse of 
many years, there are tender memories over 
which time seems to have no power, indelible as 
the vein in the marble. 

“We grew up together,” continued Alpheus, 
“ the world wondering nt and praising mj'^ early 
devotion, which was rooted in spiritunl pride. 
The piety of my sister was more humble as it 
was more true, as the weight of its own rich 
fruit bends the branch down towards earth. At 
length I marked that Anna’s brow' beeame more 
thoughtful, and there was unwonted ])ensi%’eness 
in her mien. In vain 1 sought a caus(‘ for her 
sadness ; in vain 1 sought to divert her thoughts ; 
for the first time, my sister seemed to have 
sorrows whicli I could neitluT relieve nor share. 
Often, when we were alone together, and I tried 
to win confidence from her love, Anna appeared 
on the point to apeak opeiily ; then, as if bound 
by some secret chain, again her li])s -were closed 
in silence, and she drew back with almost a 
look of fear from the brother who would have 
given his life for her. 

. “ Once, in her presence, T happened to speak 
of the despised followers of Jesus. Tliere was 
bitterness in my w ords and contempt in my tone, 
for I had learned to despise tliat w'hieh 1 had 
never sought to know% and the name of a Chris- 
tian was hateful to me. Anna turned suddenly 
pale; an expression of pain passed across her 
face, words seemed trembling on lier lips, but 
she uttered them not. Alas ! how mournfully 
since have I recalled tliat look. I understood 
it not then, for though well aware that Anna 
daily searched our Scriptures, I deemed not, in 
the blindness of my pride and unbelief, that those 
Scriptures bore witness to the Lord Jesus.” 

“ Alas ! ” cried Imogen, “ that she should 
have thus kept silent ; that, if slio knew the 
path to eternal life, she should not have sought 
to draw her brother to tread it.” 

“ Blame her uot,” replied Alpheus, eanicstly ; 

“ thou kuowest not trio trials of that fearful 
time. The murderer might find mercy, hut the 
Christian found none : the brotlicr delivered up 
the brother to death, the parent the child, and 
the child the parent ; to pray to the Saviour 
was punished as a crime most worthy of tcrUircs 


and of the stake ; the cross of the Christian was 
a cross indeed ; he was called on to follow the 
footsteps of his Lord to suffering, to shame, and 
to death.” 

“ Strong must have been the faith which could 
endure to the end,” cried Imogen. 

“ The Holy Gtliost alone could have given it 
such strength, or amid the blasts of persecution 
have still guarded the flame, and made it rise 
triumjihant above all the guilty efforts of man 
to destroy it. The spread of Christianity is in 
itself a miracle ; for the almighty powder of God 
could alone touch hearts hardened and cold as 
my own. Did I not hope that, through the 
morit.s of my Saviour, oven my transgression 
has been pardoned, how could I endure, Imogen, 
that thou shouldst know how deeply I have 
sinned against my God.” 

A heavy sigli followed these words ; it was 
some time ore Alpheus could resume his nar- 
rative. 

“1 loved to pursue the various sciences, and 
more especi.-illy that of astronomy. It was my 
grealest delight lo look out on the stars that 
brighten the gloom of night : to mo they have 
l)(‘en as companions, and often, when others 
were asleep, I have wandered forth to gaze on 
those gems of the sky. 

“ One night, absorbed in my favourite study, 
I stood alone by an ancient tower — an ivy-grown 
ruin, worn by time, and much shunned by the 
superstitions ; for it was said that abodes of the 
dead were near, tombs of men buried in ages 
long jiast, and rustics feared to approach after 
dark, for forms, it. was rumoured, were soine- 
liines seen there, and voices heard, but not of 
the living. 

“As 1 silently stood near a ruined arcb, I 
was startled by the sound of approaching steps. 
I had little fear of beings from another world ; 
but the lateness of the hour, and the loneliness 
of the spot, aroused me to a seuse of danger. 

“ Motionless I stood in the deep shadow ; I 
saw' a tall and pow’erful-looking form ; it ap- 
proached me, but I stirred not ; it passed — and 
the moment aftcT the figure stooped, and cau- 
tiously removed, one by one, some loose stones 
from a portion of the ruin near which I stood. 
Then another form appeared, another, and yet 
others ; each moved silently, as if afraid to awake 
the slumbering echoes, and disappeared at the 
place whence the stones had been removed. 

“ A few minutes passed ; then, as if beneath 
my feet, arose a strange sound like a voice from 
u tomb. After a w'hile there w'as music heard, 
faint, as if ascending from the depths of the 
earth ; wild and solemn it rose and icll, and my 
ear could distinguish the name of Jesus. ‘ Jt is 
an assembly of the hated Christians,’ thought I ; 
‘ chanct' has discovered to me their place of mect- 

3 D 2 
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ing. lu vnin seek they shelter in caves or in 
tombs, or follow their worship through the still 
hours of darkness; the pre&ct shall know of 
their secret haunt, and crush them with the 
weight of his power. I waited till tlio hour for 
prayer was ended, watched one by oue the 
Christians depart, and, exulting with fierce and 
unholy zeal, even without waiting for the dawn 
of morn, I betrayed their ^lace of refuge to the 
prefect. He was a man of blood, but deliberate 
in his resolves and calm in the execution of his 

gns. 

‘ Breathe to no human ear what thou hast 
told to mine,’ said he; ‘ the Christiana will not 
meet again till tl)e first day of the iveek, the 
sabbath, which they devote to prayer. Thou 
shalt then guide a band of solders to the ap- 
pointed spot, who shall tliere lie concealed till 
all the Christians have assembled, and then 
seize at once every worshipper of Jesus. Be 
silent, young man, till the fate<l hour arrives, 
that our victims escape not the net.’ ” 

“ Alas ! ” cried Imogen, “ had he no compas- 
sion for them whose only crime was loving their 
Saviour.” 

Daughter, it is a fearful tale thal F tell ; it is 
written on my own heart in characters of fire ; the 
blood of Jesus Christ alone can wash out my , 
sin ; I shall mourn over its effects to my grave, j 
*‘l obeyed the prefect, and observed strict 
silence, but impatiently awaited the a])poiiited i 
night. Not <'vcn to Anna did I utter a word ' 
on the subject that filled all my thoughts. On | 
the morning of that fatal sabbath, it seemed to j 
me as if all her former sadness had passed away. 
A placid calmness was \ipon lier brow. How 
oft I recall the soft angel smile with which she 
greeted me when first we met upon tluxt day. 
Her hand was resting upon the volume of the 
law, whicii lay open on a table before her; she 
was a thirsty pilgrim by a fountain in the desert, 
drinking deep of the pure stream of life. 

“ ‘ Oh, my brother !’ said Anna, raising her 
gentle eyes towards me, those eyes which seemed 
bright with a radiance from heaven, ‘ search tlu* 
Scriptures — search with prayer for the teaching 
of G-od’s Spirit, for they tcjstify,’ — she paused ; 
the blood rose to her cheek. Alas ! that even 
then she dared not breathe the name of Jesus. 

“ The night came ; often have J in my anguish 
desired that I had never lived to sr(; that fearful 
night. But now I can humbly return thanks 
to my God that lie did not cut me off in my 
sins. With a band of soldiers I returned to the 
ruin, displaced the stones with au eager hand, 
and saw a low door in the wall before me, wliicli 
opened on a dark winding stair. We descended 
in silence to the vault below. Gloomy alcoves 
indented the dark, damp walls, receptacles once 
of the dead. 


“ ‘ Extinguish yoiu’ lights,’ said the captain of 
our party, ‘ the Christians will soon assemble. 
The sound of my trumpet shall be your signal 
to rush upon the unsuspecting hand.’ As he 
spoke, the lights which we bore were put out, 
and concealing ourselves in the gloomy recesses, 
we awaited in ilarkness the approach of our 
victims, Imogen ! a fi*eling of fear and awe 
stole over my soul at that hour ; it might he a 
warning voice from heaven ; but I steeled my 
heart, and stifled my conscience', and reproached 
my spirit for its wt*akness. 

“ 8oon a single form, bearing a torch, appeared. 
The light burned dim in the damp h(*aA’y air, 
and threw but faint lustre on the objects near 
it. As the Christians assembled in that strange 
place of worship, scarcely seen as they glided 
in, shrouded and noiselessly, the heat of that 
confined vault became oppressive; stern must 
that ])erseciition liave been which <‘oiild lead 
them to seek refuge there. 

“1 see I he whole scene as in a picture before 
me, niidark<‘]H‘d by the laj^'^e of forty years. 
The old ininister raising bis hand toxvards 
heaven, the torch-light on th(' yellow' parchment 
before him, a few' thoiigldfnl couiitenances 
faintly seen through the dimness, the rest lost in 
the obscurity bevond. 

“ They prayed ; every knee w’as bent to the 
earth, every voice w as blended in supplication. 
Tliey coufe>sed their sins, they asked for pardon, 
and the Spirit of (fod to st?Tngthen their faith, 
that they might do and sutler tlio will of llu' 
Lord. They pra\ed for the* grow'th of tl 
Cliristian church, tliey prayed for mercy on its 
persecutors. ImogcMi, these words thrilK'd to 
my soul! AVe)*e ihe^o ])rayerH ofiered for me? 
But w'hen J hcai’il, at- the close of tlicir petitions, 
that all was asked in the name of the Saviour, 
again 1 hardened my rebel heart; the followers 
of the crucifix should find no pity in me. Tlien 
the old man st7*(.‘tch(id fortli his liand, when the 
Christians had risen from tlndr knees. ‘W(* 
meet to-day, beloved brethn'n,’ said ho, ‘not 
only to join in prayer and in praise, but to 
admit by baptism into our cburcli some new' 
converts to the faith of llie gospel.’ 

“As he spoke, a young man advanced from 
the rest, and with folded hands and downcast 
eyes stood before the minister of the Christians. 
I'be old man lookc'd at him w itli tenderness and 
love. ‘Art thou willing,’ said he, ‘freely to 
renounce sin, and all that is hateful to a holy 
God ? Dost thou come to the Saviour in humble 
faith, not trusting iu thine ow'n merits, but in 
his great mercy, and ready for his sake to leave 
all that thou hast, to give up even life in hia 
cause ?’ 

“I heard the answ'cr, hut the convert’s look 
spoke more than his words. ‘ Let mo hear from 
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lips the confession of thy faitli,' said tlio I 
minister. The young man raised his head, and | 
in a firm, clear voice, repeated tho Christian’s 
belief. 

“ Then the minister took water, and baptized 
tlio convert, ‘ in the name of the Eather, and of 
the Son, and of tho Holy Ghost,* and raising his 
c'Ves to heaven, exclaimed, ‘ Oh, Lord Jesus 
Christ, give him grace, if needl'nl, to seal this 
profession with his blood.’ 

“ Another now advanced to receive tho holy 
rite, and this time the convert was a woman. 
My heart tlirobbed fast with an undefined fear, 
as she advanced from tho darkness into the 
yellow torch-light ; timidly she laid aside the 
veil that slie wore, and L saw— oh, anguish! I 
saw my sister. 

“ At that moment all were startled by a loud, 
shrill blast, the knell of death, the sound of the 
trumpet ! Erom tlieir places of concealment the 
soldiers sprang forth ; there were flashing of 
weapons and cries of fear — confusion, horror, 
death. 1 have a vague recollection of the aged 
minister stretched on the ground, with blood on 
his silvery hair, and tho dying glance of the 
convert directed upwards, as he sank beneath 
the murderer’s steel. But all the scene was 
wildly swimming before my eyes; 1 thought but 
of Anna ; i rushed to her side? ; I felt her arms 
clinging around me, then rudely turn away. 

I felt .” Alpheus could not continue the 

recital ; remembrance was too agonizing for liis 
fortitude to sustain; ho buried bis face in his 
trembling hands, and gave way to a burst of 
grief. 

“ THE SEAllKOVV ON THE HOUSE-TOP.” 
Ix Waterton’s “Essays on Natural History” 
there occurs the Ibllowing passage, which seems 
worthy of a })lac(^ in our pages. “ This brings 
me to another bird not now seen in this country, 
but interesting to us on account of the place 
which it occui)ies in holy w rit. Its liistory is 
but little known to the w'orld at large, and its 
identity is e\pos(*d to be called in question on 
account of the namii w hich it erroneously bears. 
The bird to wdiicli i alluile is the Passer Soli- 
tarius ; in English, the solitary sparrow. The 
royal psalmist, whilst bending down in peni- 
tential prayer before liis oflendod Maker, ex- 
claims, ‘ 1 w'ateh, and am as a sparrow alone 
upon the house-top.’ I have often wondered 
what bird this could be, knowing, by daily 
experience, tliat it could not actually be the 
house-sparrow, for tho house-sparrow is not 
solitary in its habits. I despaii'ed of being able 
to trace its character satisfactorily, and 1 should 
robably have long remained in ignorance of it, 
ad I not visited the southern parts of Europe. 


My arrival at Rome led me at once into the 
secret. The bird to which the repentant king 
of Israel compared himself is a real thrush in 
size, in shape, in habits, and in song ; with this 
difference from the rest of the tribe, that it is 
remarkable throughout all the East for sitting 
solitary on the habitations of man. It is indeed 
a solitary bird, for it never associates with any 
other, and only with its own mate in breeding 
time ; and even then it is often seen quite alone 
upon the house-top, where it warbles in sweet 
and plaintive strains, and continues its song as 
it moves in easy flight Irom roof to roof. The 
solitary thrush is secjn in all the countries of the 
East, up to Syria and Egypt, and probably much 
farther on.” 


NOTES BY A EORMER RESIDENT IN 
INDIA. 

On reading the Old Testament, (Christians often 
feel surprised that the Jews, well instructed as 
they w'ere in the true religion, should have 
joined in the gross idolatry of the surrounding 
nations. By those, however, who have resided in 
civilized heathen countries, less wonder is felt ; 
they see tho almost imperceptible influence 
gradually gained by example over w'eak minds. 
1 found an instance of this in my own family, 
which ever after made me feel doubly compas- 
sionate towards the heathen. My own children 
had been brought up most carefully ; yet one 
evening, returning home from my usual drive, 1 
saw my eldest child, then betiveen five and six 
years old, standing before a heathen shrine, 
with some of the servants, offering up flowers, 
inceuse, and sweetmeats. On reproving the 
child, and asking how she, a Christian, could 
join ill such worsliip, she said: “1 could not 
help thinking, dear mamma, there must be 
sojiiethutg in it^ or all these people would not do 
so.” Yet surely if example has this practical 
result for evil, may we not hope it will also in- 
fluence for good ? 

Tho idolatry wdiich jirevails uuder British 
rule in India is very grievous to witness; it has 
uoue of the elegance of form, poetical feeling, 
or philosophical refinement of ihe Greek and 
Roman mythology. The Hindoo gods are 
loathsome if of human form, or lumcrous if 
animals, and their worship is debasing and 
senseless. Cruelty, licentiousness, and false- 
hood are not cousidered sinful; while such 
things as are deemed crimes among them, may 
bo expiated by sacrifices, penances, offerings, 
and washings in sacred streams. To their 
religion, in itself, burdensome as it is, I do not 
believe they have any attachment ; but, by for- 
saking it ’for Christianity, they forfeit every 
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earilily tie, and in the opinion of their native 
countrymen, become utterly degraded. This is, 
perhaps, owing to the comparatively small 
number of Hindoo converts, which is not large 
enough to form a community to support and 
strengthen each other. On the other hand, 
Hindoos who have embraced Mohammedanism 
do not become so completely lost. They are 
received among Mussulmans, and appear to 
maintain their position in the world. 1 have 
seen this among my own servants, who had gone 
over to that creed ; and under the rule of the 
Mohammedan princes, immense multitudes have 
at times become followers of the false prophet. 
That we have made comparatively so little pro- 
gress, must be regarded as our own fault in 
some degree at least, although the obstacles in 
the way of tlic reception of spiritual truth by 
the natural heart must not be overlooked. 
Missionary efforts, however, must be continued 
even were the results less cheering than they 
are; for how can the heathen believe unless 
they hear, and how can they hear without a 
preacher r' 

All this time of, in some respects, unproduc- 
tive labour, has not been lost. A I'eeling is 
gaining ground among the natives that we are 
wiser and better than tlieinsclves. This was 
shown very remarkably in April this year, 1855, 
at the great festival which took place at Hurd- 
war, where upwards of two millions of Hindoos 
assembled to w'ash away their sins in the sacred 
Ganges. Our government used every effort to 
prevent the crowds rushing in so hastily as to 
destroy each other, for it is not uncoinnioii for 
hundreds to be trampled to death or drowned; 
and many even on this occasion would have 
perislied but for the courage of the Jiritish olKeers 
on duty there, who plunged into the water and 
saved the drowning creatures. These poor crea- 
tures showed their gratitude by worshipping 
these officers wherever they met them. Many 
missionaries were present, and were treated 
Avith respect, being listened to, instead of being 
as usual pelted with mud and hooted. The 
enormous rabble dispersed, headed by one hun- 
dred thousand registered priests of different 
sects and tribes, walking in procession. What 
4 spectacle for a Christian to contemplate ! A 
mere handful, we may observe, of British offi- 
cers, with tlieir native soldiers, kept order 
amongst these vast multitudes. 

Our native troops have (in the writer’s 
opinion at least) great discouragement rather 
than encouragement to conversion ; yet even 
their minds are becoming prepared for the 
reception of Christianity. Although they are 
so superstitious that they will “ present arms ” 
to a sacred stream, yet they will not hesitate 
to offend their Hindoo brethren on behalf of 


English soldiers, as I know from the fact of two 
of our men having been rescued from a crowd of 
villagers, who W'ere about to murder them, 
because they had shot a wild peacock, not know- 
ing it was a sacred bird. The two lads were 
saved by some native soldiers who were in the 
village on leave; and they incurred no small 
risk for the sake of their brethren in arms. 

We all know what a vast improvement has 
taken place in the character of the British 
soldiery within the last few years, from the 
blessings of religion and education being more 
diffused among them ; and our native troops are 
as open to improvement. By nature they are 
not worse than ourselves. They do not fail in 
perfonning their duty to us, but we do not, I 
repeat, as Christians, fulfil our duty to them, by 
showing them a good example. Would there 
were more among them like Cornelius, the devout 
centurion, though at the same time it is a matter 
of gratitude, that our army numbers so many 
pious officers. Generally speaking, the natives 
consider us to be indifferent to our religion, 
from our neglecting attendance on Divine ser- 
vice. Officers belonging to European corps, 
and the artillery, must, it is true, go to church 
with their men ; and almost all married officers, 
with their families, are regular attendants ; but 
most young men wlio arc not obliged to do so, 
neglect this duty, to the surprise of tlie heathen, 
who say that our ivorship is easy, while theirs is 
burdensome : yet they peiibrm tlieirs, Avhile we 
neglect ours. 

Permission is still given by government for 
idolatrous processions and ceremonies within 
the limits ol’ oiir cantonments. I have been in 
church Avlicii the siTvice was drowned by the 
licathcn uproar. Some officers Avent out, and 
desired the performers to be silent, till they bad 
passed the church ; and the people obeyed with- 
out a murmur. As none of the sacred animals 
or birds are allowed to be killed within cities, 
the natives accordingly do not object to our en- 
forcing respect to our religion within the limits 
of our own camps. Indeed every measure taken 
in aright direction has proved succossfid ; for in- 
stance, the abolition of suttee, (or burning alive 
of widows with their husbands’ corpses,) female 
infanticide, and human sacrifices. A zealous 
magistrate, and a man who thoroughly under- 
stood human nature, on his own responsibility, 
some years ago, completely^ put a stop to the 
suicides which Avere committed at the junction 
of two sacred rivers. Ho strictly prohibited all 
religious processions, music, or crowds to attend 
the self-immolation ; but any one who wished to 
destroy himself on reli^ous principles might do 
so quietly, and drown in the presence merely of 
his priest. This chocked the vainglory of the 
devotees, and saved their lives. The co^osioii 
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IS, that our cllbrts to Ohriatiauize haye not been 
in vain. Nothing in the universe remains at a 
stand-still ; "wo have not retr(^aded, therefore 
we must have progressed. We have overcome 
prejudices, we have introduced order, we have 
abolished infamous customs, we have gained the 
respect, and sometimes even the love, of the 
heathen. All these are great victories ; and 
shall we not persevere, when the struggle is not 
for earthly possessions, but for the welfare of 
millions of immortal souls P Every Christian 
who goes to India, whether officer or soldier, 
man or woman, should go amongst the heathen 
in a missionary spirit, endeavouring at least to 
convert them by the example of a holy life. 


CHINESE ILLUSTEATIONS OF SCEIP- 
TUKE. 

THE LOOM. 

“She pertciveth that her merebandixe U good: her eandlagoeth not 
out hy night.”— /'roy. xxxi. la. 

Tjib latter half of the work from which some of 
onr agricultural illustrations are taken, is occu- 
]ne(l \\itlj a pictorial account of the diifcrcnt 
])r()cosses to whicli tlie Chinese have recourse 

11h' manufacture of silk. The various periods 
in llie liistory of the silk-worm are severally 
murki'd out by an appropriate illustration ; and 
so minute and faithful is the author, that the 
business of gathering the mulberry leaves for 
its maintenance has not been omitted. After 
these several departments of labour have been 
touched upon, the operations of spinning the silk 
and preparing it for the loom then succeed. 
I'liesc operations have reached an important 
point uheu tlie silk is in readiness for that 
machine. 

The industrious person seated at the loom in 
our illustration, answers, in a few outlines at 
least, the description given of the virtuous 
w'oman who girdetli her louis with strength, and 
strengthoneth her arms ; and perceiving that her 
merchandize is good, she will not suffer her 
candle to go out by night. Two of her neigh- 
bours, wo see, are come to bear their testimony 
to her unwearied assiduity, into whose mouth 
we might put the eulogy pronounced by king 
Solomon, as we find it written in the last 
chapter of Proverbs, from the tenth verse to 
the close — an eulogy that ought to be engraven 
upon the heart of every young female. 

The taper burning by the side of the woman 
in our illustration, indicates that it is night. 
This candle, bo it remembered, has not been 
lighted by the English artist to suit the passage 
we have selected for our motto, but was faith- 
fully copied from the Chinese original. Not 
far from the candle to which we have just 


adverted, a small plate is seen, replenished with 
about half-a-dozen cakes, to be used occasion- 
ally as an antidote against hunger and w eari- 
nesB, The Chinese take two principal meals 
during the day ; one about ten in the morning, 
and the other about an hour before sunset. 
Between these meals, they sometimes eat a 
variety of cakes and pastry filled with minced 
meat, a basin of pea-soup, or a little gruel made 
of rice. But as they generally conclude their 
day’s work before they take tlie second repast, 
or dinner, they need no refreshment between 
that time and the hour of going to bed. The 
woman, here, however, appears to bo fully bent 
upon extending her labours to a late hour, and 
lias therefore placed beside her a small charger 
garnishefl witli sweet cakes to refresh herself at 
intervals. Tlie virtuous person described by 
the king of Israel is said to rise while it is yet 
night, and to give meat to her household, and a 
portion to her maidens. Hence, she not only 
prolotigcnl her labours tdl^late at night, but 
again, before iiiurning dawn had shed its fb-st 
rays upon the oartli, she rose from her bed, and 
prepared herself with her household for the 
duties of the day. 

In China, the number of hours which labour- 
ers jdj at their toil, without ceasing, has often 
been a matter of surprise to the writer of these 
remarks. He is aware that the weavers in tliis 
country were often compelled to work sixteen or 
even eighteen hours out of the twenty-four; 
and lio is also equally aware that by such close 
application tliey endanger their health, if they 
do not ruin their constitution. But in China 
I an case and cheerfulness attend these lengthened 
exertions, whicli seem to prove that toil and 
pastime, in the habits of tliafc people, ai'e con- 
vertible terms. 

Close besiclii the platter of eatables, in our 
illustration, stand tlie teapot and the cup, which 
supply the workwomen with a draught of pure 
I vegetable drink, from time to time. The 
apparatus for making tea is seldom absent from 
the spot where any work or enterprise is carried 
on. It is as constant in its companionship os 
the beer-bottle was a few years ago among our 
peasantry, while engaged in the labours of the 
harvest. A cup of cold tea in China allays the 
thirst, delights the taste, soothes the excitement 
produced by labour, and aftbrds a grateful break 
in the continuity of exertion. Habit has ren- 
dered it enough for the purposes just specilied, 
witliout the aid of vinous or fermented liquors* 

The loom depicted in our illustration is 
identical in principle with the looms in this 
country ; and therefore, further details in ex- 
planation may he dispensed with* A few texts 
illustrated by the picture before ns may, how- 
ever, bo briefly touched on. 
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KA/fTKIUi FJOIALblS WOUKlhO AT THE LOOK. 


Is xxw'lii. 12: “J liavo cut oil' lilvc a 'WCiiA cr 
my life; be will cut lue oil' A\ith ])iniug sick- 
ness;” or, rather, he will cut me ott' just as a 
weaver cuts the ends of bis Avarp from tlie 
thrums or ties, AA'hen tiie Avi h is linisbed. The 
length of the warp, to Avliich life is here cuiii- 
pared, has be(*n fixed by God, but the ofllec; of 
putting in the Afvoof he has assigned to man. 
Whether it shall be left unfinished, or be full of 
gaps and unsightly breaks, or present a beautiful 
surface with the texture of solid workmanship, 
remains (humanly speaking) with us. 

“My days are swifter than aAveavor’s shuttle, 
and are spent without hope.” (Job vii. G.) The 
shuttle used by tlie Chinese is by its shape well 
calculated for making a sj)eedy trau&it from one 
side of the web to the other. Its length, the 
sharpness of its ends, and the polished nature 
of its surface, all combine to fit it for an easy 
pMsage. "When thrown by a Chinese weaver, 


it reaches tlie ojiposile side in an instant, and is 
for that reason the best model of celerity within 
the range of common observation. In Cliina, 
the comparison Avould appear singularly appro- 
priate, especially in large cities, where the 
AA'eavers are numerous, and sit near the doors 
and Aviiidows of their houses, so that every 
passeng('r may see and gain instruction. 

But Ave ought not to conclude this chapter 
without recollecting the “virtuous woman,” 
whose example is held up for imitation, and lier 
price said to be above rubies. This designation 
may not be applied to individuals in China, 
because with us true piety is a necessary ingre- 
dient in virtue ; but of the females in that country, 
Aivc know enough to feel authorized in saying, that 
their conduct as helpmates and companions is 
highly meritorious. How much more, then, may 
we hope they will become so, when brought 
\mder the benign influence of Christianity. 



THE PULPIT TN THE 
EAMILY. 

THE llESrONSlBILITY OE A 
CHHISTIAN. 



In considering this responsibility I would 
remark first, upon the, thiiifjs for which }te 
IS responsible. These may he profitably divided 
into the two points, of personal example and 
active efforts to do good to others. 

The man in Christ is responsible for his 
personal example. After all the privileges in his 
possession, the mercies, and the means of in- 
fluence which have been bestowed upon him, it 
is hardly possible unduly to magnify the de- 
mnnda which may bo justly made upon him, for 
a personally holy example. The Saviour con- 
nects the exhibition of tliese great privileges 
with the influence which ought naturally and 
properly to result from them. He teaclu's us, 
in many different forms, the relative position 
which his followers were designed by him to 
occupy in reference to the world around them. 
He calls them, “ the light of the world,” “ the 
salt of the earth,” “the leaven” which is to 
leaven the whole lump. These and similar 
expressions point to the fact of a necessary 
operation of their character and conduct upon 
other persons. A light cannot be hidden, and 
is not brought to be put undc*r a bushel. Sait 
that has lost its savour is good for nothing. 
Such expressions display this purpose of relative 
influence as the chief di'sign of their peculiar 
condition among men. Eor the exc'rcise of this 
influence they are endowed with many instru- 
ments and gifts, which under the blessing of 
God may be made thus eflective. But among 
them all, probably none is more likely to be 
powerful than a holy example. The word of 
God has established a standard, and repealed a 
pattern, for the character of every Christian, in 
the perfect excellence of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
To this every disciple of Christ is to be con- 
formed, by the renewing power of tlio Holy 
Ghost. And according to its principles and 
demands will he be judged and approved at last 
before Qnd. His personal conformity to Christ 
is the example which he must exhibit before 
men. The life of the Lord Jesus must be 
manifested in’ his bfe. Th(‘ facts which make up 
this example will be found to extend into the 
most secret and constant cultivation of the mind 
of Christ within. Even there, as the only 


source of holy influence upon others, is he to 
acquire and maintain that holy and spiritual 
mind whicli is life and peace. 11 is external, 
open conduct also comes under this requisition 
for personal (example. What the man in Christ 
really is, he is abroad* in his whole intcrcourqp 
with the world in which he dwells. The 
transactions of his daily business will be sancti- 
fied by the uniform and evident influence of a 
religious and holy temper. There can be no 
stain of insincerity, or unfaithfulness, or un- 
reasonable anger, or inconsist(*nt levity, or 
sensual impurity allowed or excused in him. He 
is a living epistle, to be known and read of all 
men every day. And if he does not bear with 
him the marks of the Lord Jesus in his free and 
unpremeditalod walk and character among men, 
it cannot ho but- they will disbelieve the profes- 
sion which ho makes, and blaspheme the holy 
name whereby he is called. 

His domestic habits must also be included 
within the range' of Ins personal example. Hens 
also is he examined with an habitual and very 
searching eye. And ho cannot lay aside the 
w'atchfulness of his walk with God, because he 
has returned to the retirement of his own house. 
As a general rule, the standard of his manifest 
conduct will bo the standard of family judgment 
in regard to the whole claims of personal reli- 
gion, anti for the formation of religious character 
in all \Aho come after him in lower stations of 
the lumseltold. In this aspect of Ins character, 
he will set) himself rt'flected in multiplying 
mirrors around him ; and he cannot be too 
scrutini/.ing or guardeil in the control of himself 
at home. His own private and personal actions, 
evt'ii to the secret engagements of his closet, 
will he a part of his example. The character of 
a Christian is an unbroken luiit. To be eflective, 
it must be alw^ays thus. If he relax his line of 
duty in any point, ho has broken the principle 
which professedly controls liim. He has aright 
to uniform independence of the false and harsh 
judgments of the world. But he can have no 
dispensing power or privilege in reference to 
the claims of the divine character and truth. 
By the demands of these be must be seen to be 
habitually governed. And ns secretly as the 
eye of any human being can ibJlow him, is he to 
consider the claims and the responsibility of his 
personal example to extend. Even the temper 
and habit of his mind, the manifest state and 
current of his thoughts and feelings, will come 
also under this head of personal example. 
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Indeed, it mny bo justly said, that this is the 
main fact of example. He will be daily and 
habitually judged by the sincerity with which he 
manifestly acts, and the evident freedom and 
nncoustrained exhibition of his religious charac- 
ter. The Saviour was obliged to say, “Ye 
know not what manner of spirit ye are of,” to 
some who had forsaken all to follow him. Alas ! 
how often do we feel such a rebuke to bo justly 
applicable to ourselves ! What strange fire do 
we often bring to the Lord’s altar! What 
selfish and careless handa do we often lay upon 
the ark of Grod ! And though God may merci- 
fully pardon our infirmities, and heal our back- 
slidings, and hide his face from our transgres- 
sions, we may not reasonably expect anything 
of men, but that our failures wdll be remembered 
far more accurately and permanently than any 
efforts subsequently to amend them. All these 
points are necessarily included in the responsi- 
bility for personal example. Whether the man 
in Christ be a man of prayer, of meekness, of 
tenderness, of love, is a subject for the judgment 
of others around him ; one upon which their 
unceasing scrutiny will be fixea, and in reference 
to which their opinions will very generally be 
according to truth. 

This personal example must be one of positive 
agency for good, and not merely negatively 
harmless. It is not enough to ask of the man 
in Christ that he do no barm to others, either in 
his conversation or his conduct. He i.s to bo 
actually useful to all with whom he is connected 
in life, to the utmost extent of his means and 

{ )ower. The life and spirit of true religion an* 
labitually active in their influence. The gospel 
is in the world as a conquering dispensation. It 
is to gain over to obedience and subjection to 
the Son of God many who.se hearts are naturally 
alienated from him. And the influence of its 
real subjects and professors is the great instru- 
ment in the power of the Holy Spirit in carry- 
ing out these victories of the truth of God. 
Each single Christian becomes therefore person- 
idly responsible for all the influence which his 
own example can be made to produce in the 
attainment of this all-important end. Thus 
God designs to bless and save the world. If but 
a single Christian be resident in a liouseliold, lie 
is there by God’s appointment as an instrument 
and messenger of the Lord of Hosts ; and he 
must be about his Master’s business, and make 
it his meat and drink to do his will. His 
personal example is one of the most important 
facts in the daily history of that family, and will 
constitute one of the most serious items in the 
account which shall be required both of him and 
them. Sad will it be for him if those who are 
most intimate with him have never known by the 
actual manifest character of his life that he was 


standing truly on the Lord’s side, and gathoMug 
daily with Christ. What he might have been 
thamstrument of accomplishing, had his light 
been shining steadily and clearly before men, he 
has not only lost, but it is vain for him to 
calculate. The hour of mourning over privileges 
and means so unreasonably neglected and un- 
improved will come. And the measure of his 
privileges and his possible attainments wiU be 
made the measure of responsibility for him. This 
n^sponsibility for personal example can never be 
laid aside. AV herever the man in Christ may be, 
though but a way taring man tarring for the 
night, this burden is laid upon him, and his 
example must and will operate, either for good 
or for evil, to an extent which will only bo 
revealed to him at the judgment-seat of Christ. 
0 that all who belong to Jesus might be led to 
reflect habitually and seriously upon this im- 
doubled fact ; and feel the weight of that 
I inevitable influence which they must exercise 
upon others, and the responsibility which they 
must consequently bear. Let your light so 
shine before men that they, seeing your good 
works, may glorify your Father 'who is in 
I heaven. 

I 'The man in Christ is responsible for personal 
(fforf-s to do (jood to others with whom the provi- 
dtuice of God has been })leascd to connect him. 
He has a divine ajid precious treasure com 
mitted to his charge. And Imwever earthen 
and ^\orthlt*s8 may be the vessel which contains 
it, tlie excellency of tlie jjower is of God. lie 
can do much for the divine glory and the 
happiness of man ; and he is answerable for all 
I that he can do. His efforts for the welfare of 
others will require a real and deep interest in 
; their eojiditioii. As he tlihiketh in his heart, so 
is he. lie must feel for their necessities and 
I dangers. He must have a clear perception of 
1 the need and the nature of their salvation. God 
must bo able to witness how ardently he longs 
for them all hi the love of the Jjord Jesus. 

I In this deep concern for their spiritual benefit, 
as well as for their present happiness, he must 
feel himself and show himself to be perfectly^ 
sincere. Such an interest will speak in habituiu 
prayer. He knows God to be one that heareth 
prayer. He has been accustomed to receive and 
to understand manifest answers from God to 
prayer. He will therefore abide hi his calling 
upon God with ■watchfulness, earnestness, and 
perseverance. He will bo much engaged in 
intercessory prayer ; pleading for all saints ; for 
the whole household of God ; for all earthly 
friends ; for those who have declared themselves 
enemies to him ; for the world which lieth in 
sin. Daily will bis supplications rise up to God 
in affectionate mtercessious for those whom he 
is bid tlius to remember before God, in the 
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assurance that praying breath can never be spent 
in vain. But this active spirit ot* prayer Avill 
lead to a habit of effort just as active. The man 
in Christ will learn to be ingenious in devising 
methods of Sjpiritual benefit to others. Affec- 
tionate religious conversation, directing to 
and suggesting a profitable course of reading, 
leading to the faithful preaching of the gospel, 
as Andrew found liis own brother Simon, and 
brought him to liear tlio Saviour wliom lie had 
previously seen — all these are very familiar and 
very effective instruments of religious benefit. 
How much a feeble Christian may in this way, 
by the Divine blessing, accomplish for the benefit 
of his fellow-men and the glory of his lledeemer, 
none can adequately describe. A siueere and 
believing heart, in faithful prayer and earnest 
Christian effort, is attended with an omnipotent 
divine power. And by the most feeble of such 
instruments God habitually accoinplislies very 
great results. 

But the man in Christ will go farther than 
the mere omployineivt of these instruments of 
benefit to man. Jle will rejoice to dedicate his 
money, and to devote his time, to the great 
purpose of saving the souls of men. All that he 
possesses he realizes to be God’s graeious gift, 
or rather God’s confiding loan to him ; and he 
acknowledges the obligation to dispense it, 
according to the rules which God has himself 
prescribed. He sees how much the cause of 
true benevolence languishes among men from 
want of tho efforts which those whom God hath 
redeemed and prospered sliould put forth for 
him. He feels, therefore, the more bound to do 
all that lie can to promote and encourage every 
good work. 

But to wlunn is the man in Christ responsible ? 
How shall he except any ? His character and 
influence are the property and the right of 
others ; and they may justly claim all that he is 
bound by the divine commands to impart. He 
is responsible to the family with whom he 
dwells, and whatever may be his station in the 
household, every member of it has .a just claim 
to a Divine blessing througli him, and will meet 
liim in the presence of the heart-searching God 
at last to settle the record of the mercies which 
they have received or lost in their connection 
with him. He is responsible to the church in 
which he has been planted by the providence 
and grace of God. His character and exertions 
and influence are a portion of the properH’’ of 
this spiritual body in which God has ingrafted 
him. If lie sins in an inconsistent walk, the 
church is dishonoured. If‘ he shines in manifest 
holiness, the church is advanced. It is liis duty 
and privilege to edify the body of Christ, and to 
fulfil his portion of the great work which God 
baa assigned to his church upon the eartli. 


What other Christians think of him and say 
him — if the estimate which they form of his 
character, and the record which they give of his 
life, be just — is a fact of vast consequence to him. 
He is also responsible to the world around him. 
God has placed him there as a light shining in 
a dark place. All that he can do for tho happi- 
ness and salvation of mankind they have a nght 
to expect from him. He must by all means 
save some. With them also he must stand in 
judgment. For them he must answer before 
God. The perishing souls of sinful men have a 
right to his care, and time, and thoughts. Their 
desolate and ruined condition claims his pity 
and his help. And though it is a small thing 
for liim to be judged of man’s judgment, it is not 
a small thing to be judged before God for the 
neglect of that which ho was bound to do for 
the salvation of men by the divine appointment. 

But amidst all this intermediate responsi- 
bility, he is liually accountable to God. All 
previous facts are but a gathering of the mate- 
rials for this last account. There, before the 
tribunal of the living God, he will be seen, and 
known, and thoroughly understood. All that 
he has done, and all that he has left undone, will 
come out in equal clearness before him. And 
according as he has sown upon the earth, must 
he reap an harvest for ct(*rnity. IJ is life has been 
the evidence of his character, and will be the 
standard of his account. He has been enriched 
with amazing privileges, and God must require 
of liim, according to that w^hicli he hath received. 
And though his glorious recompence is wholly tho 
reward of a Saviour’s perfect work of obedience 
for him ; though his crown is merited by that 
everlasting righteousness which is imputed to 
him without his works ; his own conduct and 
character are the proofs that he is really a 
partaker of that work of merit and a possessor 
of that righteousness which has purchased for 
liim a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory. 

This is the responsibility of the man who is in 
Christ. Let all those -who believe this to he 
their condition realize the importance of the 
view w Inch wo liave now taken of it. As yov* 
have considered the various pleasing attitudes of 
a state of grace, so now make it your solemn 
purpose to realize and appropriate the serious 
and impressive responsibility which belongs to 
it. Let it be the labour of your life to fill up 
the measure of this responsibility, remembering 
how short your time is. You cannot be too 
active in effort, or too devoted in spirit, or too 
zealous in affection and plan, to comport with 
the high vocation wherewith you are called- 
You have professed to give up all for Christ, and 
to malce him your treasure and yoiir portion. 
0 hold not back anything which belongs to liim ! 
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So serve him, and bo follow him, in newness of 
mind, and holiness of life, that you may honour 
him in your daily walk on earth, and rejoice 
before him at his glorious coming with the 
multitude of liia redeemed. 


THE EEV. J. J. WEITBEECHT. 

A VjLLUABle addition has been made within the 
last year to our missionary literature, by the 
publication of a memoir ot John James Wcil- 
brecht, one of the Church Missionary Society’s 
most devoted agents. His Jaboui-s, wo know, 
are had in everlasting i*emembrance by Him who 
graciously accepts the cup of cold water only 
when ottered from love to his name ; but it is 
meet also that his praise should be in all the 
churches ; for a mau of such large sympathies 
belonged to the whole churcli of Christ, and 
owned the tie of brotherhood with all who loved 
his Lord. It is refreshing in da\8 of party 
strife and religious ditlereuces, to commune for 
a season with one who never provoked but to 
love and good works, and who partook in an 
unusual degree of the spirit of that Master, 
whose reproof to the angry remonstrance of his 
disciples to one who followed not with them was 
this ; “ Forbid him not, for ho that is not 
against us is for us.” W'o propose to give some 
leading features of t he lilb thus set before us, 
feeling in a slight di«gree what must have 
weighed heavily upon the compiler of the 
memoir, that the abundance of material makes 
selection a diliiculty. 

Mr. Weitbreeht was a native of fcichorndorf, 
a few miles distant from 8tuttgart in Wurtem- 
berg, and his chief birthright was that of a pious 
ancestry, one w hich we are disi>oscd to rate very 
highly. He always considered that much was 
owing to his elder relatives, especially his 
maternal grand- parent* ; and a deliglitful tone 
of family love pervades the whole hook, breathed 
forth in many a valuable letter to those who 
were so justly dear to him in the flesh and in 
the spirit. They were in a comfortable position 
as to outw'ard circumstances, many members of 
the family having been burgomasters ; but tlie 
primitive simplicity prevaihng iu his luitive 
place gave more opportunity for acquaintance 
with farming and other useful occupations than 
our English habits admit of, and most valuable 
this proved to be in his future course. Many 
qualuications are needed to make a useful, and 
especially a happy, missionary. Tlie merely 
intellectual man is often-times weighed down 
With a burden of care and anxiety, which may 
find most wholesome relief in a little secular 
employment. Time may seem to be wasted 
which is given to tlie farm and the garden, or 
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the practical details of building, while souls are 
felt to he “ perishing for the lack of knowdedge 
but it is not really so : the touo of spirit is often 
restored thereby, and assuredly a much more 
extensive influence is gained. We need only 
refer to the admirable John Williams, whose 

South Sea Enterprises ’* have delighted so many 
readers, as a proof how perfectly compatible 
manual dexterity may be with the deepest 
spirituality in “ doing the work of an evange- 
list.” 

Weitbrecht’s (‘ducation was thoroughly good 
and classical, as well as eminently Christian. 
It was his father’s custom to converse with his 
sons iu Latin, and the facility thus given for 
the acquirement of other languages w'as an 
advantage felt through lile. We are not told 
what w^as the trade which, in compliance with 
his father’s wishes, ho followed for a time ; hut 
after his father’s death, when himself about 
seveut(‘eii yi^ars of age, the serious impressions 
be had long felt were deepened under thi 
I pow(‘rful preaching of llolfachcr; and w'e will 
! describe in Ids own words the mighty change 
w'liich took place in his heart. 

“After many an internal struggle, and much 
earnest prayer, the blessed hour arrived when 1 
I was to find Christ, and to he united to him, t(f 
' he separated no more. Never shall 1 forget 
j that Good Friday, when, on kneeling at his 
table, lie truly manifested himself unto me hi 
I the breaking of bread, imparting to mo the 
happy assuranei* that all my sins Avero annihi- 
lated, that I had a new heart given me, a new 
spirit put within me, a lively faiih, and full and 
complete pardon. Then followed that precious 
peace W'hieh passe th all undin’* landing, and that 
joy w^hich no man taketh from ns.” 

From this simplicity of “ the truth as it is in 
J esus,” he never alteiwvards sw erved. He resolved 
thencefortii to devote himself to missionary work, 
and began a course of study iu the missionary 
college at Basle, w hich is closely coimectod with 
the English Cliureli Missionary Society. When 
Weitbrecht joined it iu 1825, the seminary was 
presided over by tlio late liev. Mr. Blumnardt, 
a man of gn^at learning, amazing industry, pro- 
found wisdom, and apostolic piety. Betw'eeii 
him and i he young student a warm friendship 
was formed, w hich knew no interruption. Very 
thorough w^as the course of education adopted 
there, comprising a knowledge of Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, and Englisli, theological learning, 
and the principles of scientific knowledge. 
But better far w'us that spirit of brotlierly love 
pervading all, so that th(‘ various members of it 
(about sixty iu number^ lived as one happy 
family. Pre-eminent among the rest for dili- 
gence and usefulness was Weitbi*echt. In the 
dark dreary winter he w ould rise early to study 
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the Greek Testainent with a fellow-student, and j 
see that all the rooms were properly heated | 
before the rest of the inmates rose. “ In Basle ‘ 
the hour of recreation was employed in the 
workshop, in the wood-yard, and in the garden, 
which i,he students assist in cultivating ; indeed, 
they are obliged in many respects to be their 
own servants.” Is not this partly such a “keep- 
ing under the body and bnnging it into subjec- 
tion,” as would have entered into 8t. PauVs 
views of preparation fur the work of the 
ministry P It was the custom among the 
students after n'ceiving a licence to itinerate 
occasionally in tlie canton of Basle, preaching 
in various country churches, and wo are told 
that “ he ouce accompanied a fellow-student on 
a little tour fur the purpose at Christmas ; and 
on coming to a lonely village, quite secluded in 
the mountains, they found tlic pastor’s family 
busily occupied in preparing bread for the new 
year, ilo at onci^ olicred his ready help ; and 
wlien their bread was baked he assisted the good 
family in mt'iiding and arranging tlicir vessels 
in the kitchen, llius ho employed his morning ; 
and then, afU'r ]):irtaking of their simple 
dinner, h(‘ set forth to preach in anotlier village 
belonging to this parish the gospel of tlie 
grace of (lod ; which he did wit li such unction 
and blessing as warmed the hearts of his 
hearers.” 

In 182S the committee determim'd to send 
him, with two other students, to England. to eorn- 
pieto Ids preparation for missionary work ; and 
here was indeed a cliange awaiting liini. To an 
adectionate spirit like Ids, it must, under the 
most favourable eireumslnnces, liaM* been a sore 
trial to leave that little band of bretliren at 
Basle, and come among foreigners ; but we 
cannot tliiiik the authorities iu this country were 
quite considerate in placing him as they did. 
Did they “know tliu heart of a stranger” wlieii, 
liaving received his acquiescence in tlieir pro- 
posal to devote himstdf to Abyssinia, they gave 
into Ids charge a youth born in that country 
named John Coffin, and sent 1dm into Devonshire 
to learn the language as best lie might ? Thus 
he describes his plan of learuiug Tigree : “ I 
try to gain words from John and write them in 
a book ; I then try to form conjugations and 
declensions. Mr. Bickersteth said lo lut* the 
other day tliat ‘ John must be my grammar, 
lexicon, and reading book.’ In this new diffi- 
culty 1 need help and strength from abo\ e, to 
enable me to pursue this work with faith and 
ioy. My principal employment hitherto has 
been periecting m 5 "self iu Euglish, in which 1 
am by no means a hero.” 

One kind Christian friend lie found in Mr. 
Lyte, the clergyman of Brixham, whose beauti- 
ful hymns have so much enriched our stores of 


sacred poetry ; and in his ready sympathy and 
sabbath ministrations he found much cond’ort. 
In the words of that sweet singer of Israel he 
could say — 

“ Man may trouble and difttresn me, 

’Twill but drive me to thy breast; 

Life with trials hard may pross me, 

Hoav’n w'ill bring mo sw’oeter rest. 

Oh! 'tis not in grief to harm me, 

Wliile thy lov«? is left to me; 

Oh! 'tweve not in joy to charm me. 

Were that joy uuuiix’d with Thee.” 

Seven months thus passcnl away vrith little 
profit, save that “ patience had her perfect 
work.” He began to translate the gospels into 
Etldopic. In Tigree he could do but little. 
Ere long ho hoped his wilful pupil, who had 
never learned to read or write his own language, 
would be able to do something in Amharic. 
But the time of deliverance drew on. His 
good German brother Ejellstadt begged permis- 
sion to go and see Imw jiiatters really stood, and 
on his urgcjit representation to the principal, 
Weitbrecht’s term of banishment was ended, 
and he returned to Islington lull of joyful 
<*xpectation of hearing Professor Lee’s Arabic 
lectures, and studying medicine and surgery in 
the London hospitals, pi’Cparatory to his ordina- 
tion. In this latter brands of study he appears 
to have taken particular delight. lie passed his 
(‘xaminatioTi very honourably, aiid Avas admitted 
to deacon's ortlers by the bishop of London. 
Eor some montlis be regularly assisted Mr. 
Bickerstdh iu the sersdees of Wheler Chapel. 
Jlis de.st illation was more than ouce altered. 
Abyssinia was given up, then the Mediterra- 
nean Avas proposed, and finally Calcutta was 
decided on. 

He embarked for India iu the autumn ; and 
early iu the year 1830 he set foot on Indian 
ground. The time of the voyage had been 
occupied in the study of Bengali, and in un- 
AA^e.aried elforts for the good of his felloAv-pas- 
sciigers. His Avas the blessing of “ those Avho 
sow beside all Avaters.” At Calcutta a Avarin 
welcome awaited him, from many Avhose names 
arc afiectionately associated with tlie work of 
evangelization — Corrie, Dealiry, Lacroix, and 
others ; and by brotheily communion with these 
he was strengthened and refreshed for the work 
which he had in hand. Ho describes very 
pleasantly his first journey in company with 
clerical friends to Burdwan, a favourite spot 
with Archdeacon Corrie, and one Avhich he 
rightly judged to he capable of becoming an 
important centre for missionary operations. He 
Avas not aware at that time how closely con- 
nected that place would hereafter become with 
all his dearest domestic affections and ministerial 
work. Those of our readers who have seen the 
admirably painted moving panorama of Hindos 
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tan will be able without any difficulty to follow 
the description here given. “ The scenery on 
the banks of the river is very pretty, and many 
tilings strike those who observe them for the 
first time. Every mile or two, pagodas appear 
near the river, wnth hajttdsomc flights of steps 
before them, which lead down into the water. 
These are called ghauts, and it is considered a 
very meritorious act in a rich man to build one. 
Crowds of Hindoos, both men and women, were 
bathing at all these places, partly to purify 
their persona ; but tliey have another object in 
view, that is, to wash away their sins by the 
virtue of tin? water of this holy river. Women 
are seen with little bunches of flowers, which 
they purchase from the priest in the temple, 
before they descend the ghaut. These they 
offer to the goddess Gunga (the river), making 
at the same time their poojah or prayers to her. 
These little nosegays are seen floating about in 
all directions. Alas! how true it is that a 
deceived heart hath turned them aside. 

An early experiment in, oriental travel was 
on an elephant’s back, the peculiar motion of 
which after a day or two bo quite enjoyed. The 
first night spent,' in a tent, too, he thought 
delightful, as the “ mild rays of the moon cast 
their pleasing light between the palm-trees upon 
the tent, and tlie air was perfumed with the 
odour of the mango blossom.” His ardent love 
of natural beauty, in its ever-varying aspects, 
formed a constant source of refreshment to Ids 
mind, and there is a clearness and vigour about 
all his descriptions of scenery which enable the 
reader to follow him without eftbrt. The in- 
genuity of the natives, too, struck him much. 
He writes : “ If a European cook were called on 
to prepare a dinner with no kitchen but Ibc wet 
ground, no fuel but green wood, and no utimsils 
except a few rude earthen vessels, be would feel 
almost at a loss bow to manage the business ; 
but a Hindoo is able to make the best of his 
scanty resources ; and I have been both sur- 
prised and amused at the skill shown by our 
cook, who dug three boles in the wet ground, 
and surrounded each by a little bank of enith ; 
be then placed a few sticks in the holes, got 
them to ignite, fixed the primitive earthen pots 
on the fire, and savoury meats were soon steam- 
ing, and at the end of an hour ready for our 
repast.” 

In the month of May it was determined that 
Burdwan should be his permanent destination, 
and before establishing himself there he makes 
the following entry in his journal. “ As I shall 
have my own house at Burdwan, the thought 
continually presents itself to me, whether the 
time has not arrived for me to seek a helpmeet. 
Imagination will he busy, and I often find 
myself forming images of the future which may 


erhaps never be realized. But it is my earnest 
esire to let the Lord guide and direct every- 
thing concerning me without my own inter- 
ference. How needful it is to watch and pray, 
to exercise faith and patience, lest we fall into 
temptation! May the Lord, in his own good 
time, show me the lieart which he has chosen to 
be united with mine, and the coi^anion he 
intends for me on my pilgrimage to ffion, to aid 
me in his work ! With respect to whom, and 
when, and how, I will with Abraham learn 
to believe and wnit for the promise.” 

And for three yenrs he did wait, patiently 
and prayerfully, at the end of which time his 
heavenly Father saw fit to grant him the desire 
of his heart, and to send him such a wife as few 
missionaries have been blessed with, one as able as 
she was willing to be in every sense of the word 
a fellow-labourer. But avc must not anticipate. 
The vast importance of the subject and a solemn 
and growing conviction that there are few steps 
in life in which Christian men and women so 
greatly err, endangering often their own souls’ 
health and grievously eiiHailing their usefulness 
to others, would not suffer us to omit such a 
passage. Header ! pause and enquire as in the 
sight of God, whether it has a message for 
thee. 


Lirn is not a holiday, and the light-heartcdness 
which characterizes tlio young deserts the 
middle-ag(*d. How soon does the fair and open 
brow of the young man become furrowed 
through care ! How often is it said of one, “ He 
looks car(^-worn ! ” 

No one can avoid meeting with the burden of 
earth’s cares, but it need not be home long. 
Christ tells his people to cast it on him. If a 
man refuses to obey him, and obstinately stag- 
gers on under his burden, he is not a proper 
object of sympal-hy. 

Suppose a child crying because of the load 
that rests upon his shoulders. The father puts 
forth his hand, and says, “ Let me relieve you, niy 
child but the child clings to it. He is cer- 
tainly not an object of compassion. He de- 
serves punishment rather than sympathy. 

Many professing Christians pursue a course 
similar to that of the supposed child. They 
complain of their burden, but refuse to cast it 
on the Loi'd. So long as they refuse to obey 
Gk)d in this matter, they have no right to com- 
plain, they are entitled to no sympathy. 

A Christian was once rebuked tor being 
careful and anxious, “I am not anxious,” 
said she, “ respecting temporal things : it is not 
the troubles of life that cause my anxieties, but 
guilt is the cause of all my auxieties.” 
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** Tou have no right to be thus anxious/’ said 
the pastor. 

“ Ought I not to be anxious about my sins ?” 

“Not after tlie manner in which you are 
anxious.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because the blood of Christ cleanseth from 
all sin. To live on under a burden of guilt is 
to distrust Cod’s promise — is a lack of faith. 
The burden of our guilt is to be cast on the 
liord.” 

A larg(5 portion of our anxieties are the 
result of sin. So long as we cling to our sins, 
we have no right to cast the cares resulting 
from them upon God. Wc must examine our 
cares and anxieties, and see if they an; not con- 
nected with some cherished sin. if so, we may 
not cast them upon him. We must put away 
the cause. 

With the exception above stated, all our 
cares may be cast upon him — must be east on 
him,* if we would not dishonour him. His ser- 
vice is not tliat of tlie bond-slave. His yoke is 
easy. We must not make the impression that 
it is heavy. Beligiou is a source oi‘ joy ; we must 
not make the impression tliat it is a source of 
lieavinesa. 

tSome are anxious lest their bread sltould 
fail. They forget the extent of the di\ine 
storehouse. They forget the promise that bread 
shall be given them, and water shall be sure. 
They forget that Christ cares for them, and 
has commanded them to cast their cares upon 
him. 

Many are anxious respecting the hour of 
death. In some this anxiety is so great that it 
amounts to bondage. No Christian lias any 
more right to be subject to this bondage than 
he has to be subject to the bondage of iniem- 
eranee. Be careful for nothing. I)o present 
uty, trusting in God that as thy day is, so shall 
thy strength be. According to tlio need, He 
giveth more grace. 


THE SCALA SANTA AT EOME.* 
These “holy stairs,” twenty-eight in number, 
aro believed to have belonged to the palace of 
Pilate, and to have been trodden by our Saviour 
on his way to be crucided. It is Ihrtlier be- 
lieved that they were iniraeulously transported 
to Home. They are cased in w ood, to jireserve 
them from being worn away by the constant 
friction of the Knees of the faithful, and are 
sheltered by a handsome portico, erected over 
them near the basilica of St. John Latcran. At 


♦ From the Kev. Nowiuan Hull’s Forum and the 
Vatican.” 


the top is a small chapel, over the altar of which 
is inscribed in Latin — “ There is not a holier 
idace in all the world.” At the bottom is a 
warning that “ no one may ascend on foot the 
holy stairs.” There is also a notification which 
1 copied, to the following eli'ect ; “ Herewitii 
plenary indulgence is granted, at the point of 
death, to whosoever shall have practised during 
life the recital, in any language, of the anthem, 
‘Angel of God, who art my guardian, this day 
enlighten, defend, rule, govern me, entrusted to 
thy care. Amen.’ Also one hundr(‘d days of 
indulgence, applicable to the relief of iioly 
souls in purgatory, are granted to any one each 
tiuie he shall recite the said anthem, in whatever 
language.” To obtain the extraordinary in- 
dulgence granted to all w^ho climb these stairs, 
repeating a prayer on each, persons from all 
eonniries and of all conditions may be seen 
shullling up on their knees. We saw, on one 
occasion, two friars performing tins extraordinary 
act of w'orsliip, kissing each step most devoutly 
as they ascended. Two women in advance stood 
a great chance of being oveid-akeu, if not by the 
monks, at least by a young man, who, disregard- 
ing the law, after kneeling and rc])eatiug some 
prayers on one step, skipped up tw'o or three on 
his feet, and then knelt again. Sometimes as 
many as fifty are tliere clambering up together, 
and often presenting a ludicrous sccue. Eor as 
the feet are not allowed to be used, even for a 
moment’s assistance in gaming a higher step, llie 
porlbrrnance is not very easy for the aged and 
the corpulent. 

Here princes and beggars, delicate ladies, and 
Campagna peasants, mingle together. !Sir G. 
Heail says : “ It is by no means an extraordinary 
occurrence to see a young nobleman, fashionably 
dressed, leave liis horse in charge of the gr'oom 
outside, and entering the portico with golden 
knobbed riding-whip in hand, and eye-glass on 
his eye, kneel down and kiss tho first rota, jinss 
the ATstibule on his knees, kiss the second rota, 
and perform the ascent as rapidly as an ungainly 
person would do on his feet. Again, there may 
be seen a Itoman lady of rank, and her two 
daughters, descend from their carriage, cross tho 
portico, daintily lift up tlieir silk dresses in 
front in such a manner that as they scufile on 
their knees across the vestibule, making the 
same prostrations, and kissing both rotas, the 
petticoat of snowy dimity comes in contact with 
the pavement ; all which y)art of the ceremony 
is performed with tolemble facility, though all 
throe persons arc destined to meet with difiL 
culties iu the ascent, unencountered by their 
lithe predecessor. Eor deeply impressed with a 
sense of the religious pilgrimage they are under- 
taking, and at the same time earnestly desirous 
to Iveep as close as possible together, they ai’c 
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liable to numoroufl disasters iu the performance 
of the unusual exercise ; and unable to regulate 
their strength os need be, sometimes in conse- 
quence of an over effort, and sometimes owing 
to the effort being made in a wrong direction, 
come into violent contact and nearly overset one 
another; to say nothing of tho overreaches 
caused by persons on the step above stopping 
suddenly and unexpectedly, whether for the 
purpose of uttering a prayer or resting from 
sheer fatigue.” ' 

It was up these stairs that Martin Luther 
began to climb, during his visit to liome, which 
did so much to open his eyes in reference to tho 
true character of the system. But in the midst 
of this task, by which he thought he could merit 
forgiveuess, he seemed to liear in tones of 
thunder, as the voice of God, the words which 
twice before had arrestc'd him — “ Thcjmt shall 
live In/ faith."' Convinced how contrary to tlie 
Scripture method of salvation was tho act he 
was then perfonniug, he started to his feet, 
rushed down the steps, and fled from the scene 
of his folly ; the words still ringing in his cars — 
‘‘ The just shall live by faith.” 

As I watched the devotees doing this penance, 
many of them with evid(Mit seri<msuess and 
(‘arnestnesa, I longed to make known to them 
the “new and Jiving way ’* lo the holiest of all, 
and to point them to iliat JSaviour who, having 
already atoned for all our sins, waits to bestow 
plenary absolution on all who will accept it, 
witliout money and without pricts Y(‘t J 
thought some professed Protestants might learn 
a useful lesson ; for does not the earnestness of 
soin(5 of these victims of superstition shame 
many who, with clearer light, live in liabitual 
indifference to religion ? If they are foolish who 
seek pardon by this act of penance, are not they 
much more foolish who take no pains at all to 
secure it? And will not these devotees rise up 
in the judgment to condemn many wiio, in the 
pride of superior knowledge, ridiculed their 
superstition, W'ithout sharing in their earnest- 
ness ? 

ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 

20n. Lake xiii. 2.'J, Then hhkI one unto him, Lor<l, 
are there few tliat be* saved ? Ami he said unto tliein, 
Strive to enter in at the strait gate." . . .b>hn xxi, 

21. “peter seeing him saith to Jesus, Lord, and wliat 
shall this man do? Jesus saith unto him, If I will that 
ho tarry till I come, what is that to thee? follow thou 
me.” Acts i. G. " They asked of Iiira, saying. Lord, 
wilt thou at this tuno restore again the kingdom to 
IsnieU And he said unto them, It is not for you to 
know the times or the seasons, which the Father hath 
put in his own power." 

207. 1 Cor. ix. 11, I'h H. “If we have sown unto 

you spivitnal things, is it a great thing if we shall reap 
your carnal things ? Do yo not know that they which 
ministw about holy things, live of tlie things of the 


temple ? and they which wait at tho altar are partakers 
with the altar ? lilvou so hath tho Ijord ordained that 
they which preach the gospel should live of the gospel." 
Gal. vi. G. “ Let him that k taught iu the word, corn- 
munieate unto him that teucheth, m all good tljings." 

208. Sec Gen. xiv. 18-20, where we find him coming 
out to meet Abram, as king of Salem, and bringing fo^h 
bread and wine for his refreshment. He was also the 
priest of the most high God. And before he left, he 
blessed Abram, acting thus in the character of a prophet. 
See also Heb. vii. 1 -6. 

209. See Job vi. 15-20. “My brethren have dealt 
deceitfully as a brook, and os a stream of brooks they 
p:wft .'iwiiy ; which are blackish by reiison of tho ice, and 
wherein tho snow is hid : what time they wax warm, 
they vanish ; when it is hot, they nji*e consumed out of 
their place. Tiio paths of their way are turned aside: 
they go to nothing, and perish. The troops of Tema 
looked, the companies of Sheba waited for them. They 
were confounded because they had hoped; they came 
thither and were ashamed.” 

210. Jer. viii. 7. Tho stork, tho turtle, tho crone, 
and tin* swallow. 

211. Prov. xii. 24. “The slothful shall bn under 
tribute." xiii. 4. “The soul of the sluggard desireth, 
and hath nothing." xviii. 9. ‘‘ He also that is slothful in 
lii.M work is brother to him that is a great wjister." xi;f. 1.5. 
“ SlothfuluesH ca.slcth into a deep sleep; and an idle 
soul sh.all sullbr liungor." xxiii. 21. “Drowsiness shall 
clothe a man with mgs.” 

212. I*s. cxlvi. 4. “ Put not your trust in princes, 

nor in tho son of man, iu whom tliero is no help. His 
breath gootii forth, he returneth to his earth' iu that 
very day his thoughts perish." Is. x.\x. 1-7. “ Woe to 
the reb«>lliou8 children, saith the Lord, that take counsel, 
but not of me; and tliat cover \vith a covering, but not 
of my Spirit, that they may add sin to sin. , , . Tlieie- 
fore shall the strength of Pharaoh bo your shame, and 

I tin* trust in the shadow of Egypt your confusion 

For the Egyptians shall help iu vain, .and to no purpose.” 
See also Is. xxxi. 1-5. Jer. xvii. .'), 0. “Cursed be the 
j man that trusteth in man, and maketh iiosh liis arm, and 
j M'hoso heart departeth from the Lord. For he shall be 
like the he.ith in the desert, and shall not see when good 
ometh," 

2 Chron. xvi. 1-.'); 7-9. When Baasha, king of 
Israol, came up against Asa, king t)f Judali, ho sent for 
help to lienhadad, king of Syria. “ And at that time 
Han.im, the seer, came to Asa, king of Judah, and said 
unto him. Because thou li,a.st relied on tlie king of Syria, 
and not relied on tlie Lord thy God, therefore is the host 

of tho king of Sj’riu e.scapod out of thine hand 

Herein thou hast done fooli.shly; therefore from hence- 
foi'th thou shalt have wars." 2 Chron. xxviii. lG-21. 
“At that time did king Aliaz send unto the kings 

of Assyria to help him And TigJath-Pileser, 

king of Assyria, came unto him, and distressed him, 
but strengthened him not. For Ahaz took away a 
IKirtion out of the house of the Lord, and out of the 
lioiisu of tho king, and of tho princes, and gave it unto 
t he king of Assyria ; but he helped him not." 


The strait gate of religion is wide enough to admit any 
sinner, but too narrow for the admission of any sins. — 
Jiev. W. Huircli. 

The repiaiof of a good man resembles fullers' earth, it 
not only removes the spots on our character, but it rubs 
off when it is dry. 

Thebe is many a wounded heart without a contrite 
spirit. The ice may be broken into a thousand pieces, 
it is still ice; but expose it to the beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness, and then it will melt. — Middleton, 




DAYBllEAK IN BRITAIN. 

XTI. — BE PEXT ABCE . 

Speak no more on a subjeeb that gives bhec so 
much pain,” said the young Briton, after some 
minutes* silence. 

“ It is over,’* said Alpheus, raising his head ; 
“she is now with the saints in the kingdom of 
her Saviour ; God grant tliat we may there 
meet again.** 

“ Then you saw her no more ?” enquired 
Imogen — but immediately wished the question 
unspoken. 

“I saw her but once,** replied Alplieus, pass 

Ko. 85 — PCBimiED DKCRKBRn 13, 1869. 


ing his hand over his eyes. “ I liad strained 
every nerve to save her ; for she had been spared 
from the slaughter of that awful night, reserved 
for more deliberate cruelty. I had knelt at the 
feet of the prefect, oficTed all that I possessed 
for her ransom, hurried from place to place to 
seek those who miglit liave power to protect my 
sister. I clung to the desperate hope that she, 
the most timid and gentle of her sex, might yet 
save lier life hy renoiincing lier faith. I wronged 
licr, thank lieav en ! I wronged her. She was 
weak, but the Lord was lier strength ; and slie 
was fearful, till her lo\x' cast out fear. Exhausted 
and worn out —for during three days and nights 

Pr.iCK O.NK Pkknt, 
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neither food liad passed my Ups, nor sleep closed 
my e^s— I \ras retutning ftbnx an unsuccessful 
expedition to the httuse of a h^owerful friend, 
who Qwelt s'dlne ‘distance frem Smyrna, t^hen I 
saw a vast crowd near the gate of our city, 
moving on like the waves of the sea. A terrible 
suspicion seized my mind ; weariness was for- 
gotten, fear lent me strength — I rushed towards 
the approaching mass. There the words that I 
heard, mingled with savage shouts, gave a 
terrible seal to my suspicion : yes, sho was in 
the midst of that merciless crowd — my tender, 
my affectionate Anna. I struggled on as a 
madman struggles for life, or a drowning wretch 
battling with the waves. I saw' her; and 
though it was only a glihipse, a moment’s 
glance, her image shall remain inipi’ossed on my 
soul till aU ether thing.s earthly are forgotten. 
Her eye, her calm, forgiving eye, met mine; 
then the mass of Imman beings shut her out 
from my gaze ; hut her voice rose high ; yes, 
above those savage yells, I caught her last words, 
which were branded on my heart, * Search the 
Scriptures, for they testify of Jesus.* 

“I have lost all recollection of what followed. 
3^or weeks T lay delirious upon my conch, and 
then awoke but to moiirii tiiat life was left me. 

I was haunted by my .sister’s look, and by her 
dying W'ords, and availed myself of the first 
return of my strength to craw’l to the room 
w’hich had been liers I found there the Sciip- 
tures which she had so olt perused,, and beside 
them a nreciini.s copy, traced by h(*r own hand, 
of the G-ospcls of the Lord, and the Epi.stles of | 
his feaints. I had thus almost the complete 
word of Grod. I read, and 1 re-rt'ad ; it Imd 
heedme my only solact' ; l cdmparefl tin* laicieiil 
piopb'ecies witn their exact fiillilinent, and 1 
found that the New Testament accorded with 
the Old, even as ilie iTnpres.sH>n nnswci’s to the 
seal. I contemplated w'itii wo)ider the character 
of our Lord, as revealed in the Holy Scriptures; 
the impress of divinity which it bears was in 
itself autficient to prove tiic »S;niour t<» be more 
than man. Jniogen, T could no longer doubt, 
but I despainal. I felt that ]J!_\ sins were loo 
great to be forgiven, that the gati^s of heaven 
must be closed against my lost soul for ever. 
Eor months I draggcid on a cheerless i-xishuiee, 
praying, but as one who scarcely hope.s to he 
heard, lying a wretched sii])])! leant at tlie door 
of mercy, feeling uuw orthy so nmcli us to lift up 
my eyes. 

“ 1 tried to engage myself in acts of kindness 
to the poor and needy around : not with ho})es to 
win favour in tlie sight of heaven, but because 
sorrow and repentance had softened my heart, 
and from suffering I had learned to pity. 

It happened one day — surely th(j event w'as 
ordjUned by an over-ruling Providence — tliat a 


stranger was thrown from his horse, and lay 
bleeding at my door; and I t<J6k him intb toy 
home to afford nim needihil sutecour. Itoojt^ 1 
bad received An angel trtiawares 1 HiS injuifes 
were mortal ; for some days ho lingered, his 
frame racked by suffering, his soul rising above 
it. I watched him as I might have watched an 
only brother, nor feared he to confess to me that 
he boro the name of Christian. I opened my 
whole heart to him in the still w'atches of the 
night, when I bent over tbo death-bed of my 
heaven-sent friend. Ho heard of my guilt, and 
yet he shrank not from me ; he spoke of hope 
to the despairing sinner at his side. He told 
me of one, a persecutor, a stern proud Jew', who 
had endeavoured to crush the religion of Jesus, 
w'ho had dragged his lowly foUow'crs from their 
homes to a dungeon, who had looked on while a 
martyr was murdered before him. Yet the Lord 
had had mercy even upon that man. A light 
from heaven shone upon him, and a voice from 
heaven spoke unto him, saying, ‘ Saul, Saul, wdiy 
pcrsecutcvst thou me ?’ Imogen, that man lived 
an apostle, and died a martyr : ho who had been 
honoured for Ihs human learning, determined to 
know nothing but Christ and him crucitied; 
yea, all things he counted loss fpr the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesufij W'ho had 
pardoned cten the chief 6f sinners. 

“With such blessed w'ords the Christian 
lighted the spark of liope again within my breast, 
and taught mo that Clod’s grace is even more 
iniinitc than out iiudesorvingS. The last sen- 
tence that he uttered ere be satik to his rest fell 
lik(‘ balm on my bleeding soul; bfren and often 
'lad 1 ptTUsed them before, bht I nevter felt 
their power till then, ‘The blbod of Joshs 
Chrl.st cleanseth from nil sin from all sin : tlum 
mine, e\en ndne might be forgiven, and mercy bo 
extended to my penitent soul by the liaiid that 
was pierced upon the cross.” 

■Jidst thou Ihen go and be baptized ?” said 
lmof,en. 

“ ] s'Miglit Old l agi'rly members of the church 
of ChriNi ; ssuspicioii and fear kept them at first 
aloof, for the martyrdom of their companions 
couhi not be forgotten. I need not now dw'cll 
upon what 1 dared or sutiered then, suffice it 
tiiat my bincerily was tested and was proved ; 
ere the 'year closi'd I was bn^itizcid into tne faith 
of my liord, and w’hen a lew more years of pro- 
bation had past, 1 became, unworthy as I am, n 
preacher of the gospel.” 

XI II. — THE CLOSE. 

“ Lo! the first blush of morn is in the sky,” 
said Imogen ; “ the dark slmdes of night are 
rolling away. A veil is taken from G-^Ki’s 
beautiful world j every moment the scene grows 
brighter.” 
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** The path of the just is as the shining light, 
that ahineih more and more unto the perfect 
day,” said Alpheus, as he gazed on the scene 
before him. 

“ And as the rising sun will drink up the dew 
that so heavily fell through the dark, cold night ; 
so, in that ‘ perfect day, there will be no more 
tears, for we shall look upon the Lord in his 
glory.” 

“Hath she so soon learned the lenaon,” 
thought Alpheus, which years of reflection and 
trial often hardly impress on the human heart ? 
This is the teaching of God, and not mine. The 
seed, sown hut as yesterday, blossoms to-day, 
for it was received in a meek, lowly heart.” 

“Oh, Christian,” said Imogen, and the blood 
rose to her cheek as she spoke, “we are now 
about to seek the Itoman camp, not knowing 
whether wo shall there find friends or foes. 
Who can tell what a day may bring forth, or 
how soon I may he parted from niy Christian 
guide. Were 1 less unworthy, oli, is it pre- 
sumption to desire at once to be baptized ? It 
would arm me against the dangers which may 
lie before me, streiiglhen my courage, and iii- 
crease my faith, make jne feel that 1 am indeed 
a servant of my Lord, and a member of his holy 
church. I have seen,” ad(l(‘d Imogen, witli 
increasing earjiostness, “ servants with their 
lord’s mark so deeply stained upon their breasts, 
that neither water nor time could efl'ace it. Is 
not baptism like the Saviour’s mark upon his 
own ? No water of aflliciion can wash it. away ; 
•where it is received by a loving, faithful heart, 
may not that heart bear its impress for over p” 

it was not the child lliat spoke in Imogen; 
the events of the few last anxious niglils liad 
matured her mind more tliuii } ears might liavc 
done. 

“Dost thou know what tliou dobirest?” said 
Alpheus. “If thou dost take the vow of al- 
legiance to the Lord, art thou ready, like my 
Anna, renoiuiciiig every ran, to jireparc for a 
struggle against the world ami thine own erring 
heart, and to devote iliy life to tlie Sa\iourP” 

“ All that I have, 1 have received from him ; 
all that I love, I for him would resign; all that 
I am, I to him wmuld devote,” said the Briton, 
looking upwards to heaven. 

Not far from the cave where the fugitives had 
rested, a little stream gushed fiom a chasm in 
the rock, and flow'ed on till it emptied its w aters 
in that river over which the young pine-tree had 
been thrown. Thither they bent their steps, 
the old man and the girl, one feeble and siilTer- 
ing, as one standing close to the brink of the 
grave, his head white with the snow of life’s 
winter; the other like a young flower, just 
opening to the sun, in the freshness and sw eet- 
nesfl of spring. 


They descended from their cave, but not un- 
perceived ; eyes watched them as they knelt by 
the lonely brook, and followed each movement 
like a shadow. Did the w^olves still hunger for 
their prey ? did their eyes glare from the oppo- 
site Bide of the chasm, through which the 
swollen torrent rushed on? No, the wild beasts 
had shrunk from the beams of day, and were 
lurking afar in their dens ; but the same light 
of morning which made them retire had roused 
one, like tlio wolf, athirst for blood. 

Urien had tracked the fugitives to the river’s 
shore, and seen the print of their feet on the 
opposite side ; it was not his harp that he grasped 
in his hand; the cord that ho drew gave no 
answer in mnsie, as he fitted the arrow' to the 
string. Ho looked not at the sun, now rising 
ill glory ; his soul was as the dark waters hurrying 
on hciu'aih, shut out by jiride and hatred from 
the gladsome rays that briglitened all beside. 

Jiibt as the sotcmii rite was ended, and Alpheus 
had blessed iiio Ciiristian si.stcr, Imogen raised 
her eyes and saw that there was no time for 
pausi‘, no time for warning ; with the impulse 
of generous devotion she threw herself forward, 
and received in her own bosom the fatal arrow 
di'stiiied for tlie heart of her benefactor. 

Tlie horror of that mojiK'ut did not deprive 
the Christian of liis pres('nee of mind. He 
caught np the wounded girl in Iiis arms, and 
bore her in a few moments beyond reaeli of 
further liarm, to tlie sluOier of the cave in tlio 
rcidv. But oil ! w itli what anguish he then 
knelt down beside her, and read death in that 
calm pallid face. He grasped her cold hand ; 
Imogen opened her eyes, and a faint smile was 
upon the lips of the dying girl. 

“ It w as a message from my Bather — a message 
of love. ]\ly home is prepared, and he would 
call mo to himself.” 

Grasping at the last hope, Alpheus would 
hav e withdrawn the fatal arrow. “ It is useless,” 
murmured Imogen ; “ no earthly power can save 
me ; the aiTow' was sent by tho druid Urieu ; 
every dart in his (piiver is poisoned.” 

Then, without regarding the look of horror 
with which lier last words were received, she 
remarked : “ Let us pray for Inm, Alpheus ; let us 
pray for him,” she added ; “ lie sins in the blind- 
uesa and darkness of liis heart ; the Almighty 
may yui grant him light from above, and forgive 
him this deed — as I do.” 

Alpheus wrung his hands as ho bent over the 
now inanimate form of tho young martyr. Oh, 
Imogen, daughter of my heart ! 1 never thought 
that an eai’thly loss could again crush my spirit, 
as thine docs. Oh, why was thy young life 
given for mine ? Wliy is the old man loft to 
mourn over the sweet flower blasted in Springing? 
No, not blasted, transplanted to the garden of 

8 £ 2 
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heaven. Soon may I follow thee, Imogen, child 
of the Lord.” 

As he spoke, and wept, the lips of the dying 
girl moved uneasily j her brow was knit with an 
expresL-iou of pain; her fingers grasped the 
long grass on winch she lay ; her eyes suddenly 
unclosed, but seemed to rest upon nothing in 
their strained and painful gaze. 

“ It is strange,” she murmured ; so dark ! 
so dark ! where is he ? where is the light that I 
followed ? Oh, this is the valley of the shadow 
of death ; Jesus, m}’^ Saviour, forsake me not.” 

Commanding his choking voice, Alpheus re- 
peated words of Scripture in her dying ear. “ I 
wait for the Lord, my soul doth wait, in his word 
do 1 hope ; my soul waiteth for the Lord, more 
than they that watch for the morning ; I say, 
more than they tliat watch for tlie morning.” 

The morning,” murmured Imogen ; *“ yes, it 
is biM'aking ; I sei' dawn beyond the mountains ; 
the beams liglit the darlc valley. 1 am going 
where there is no jnore night. Lord .lesus! 
receive my soul.” 

Ev('ry trace of pain had faded from her 
features ; peaceful, serene as tlie sky without a 
cloud, the form lay calm aud beautiful in death, 
and the s]/irit was njoieing in lif' (uerlasling. 
“Oh, death! wiui’e i.s thy sting: oh, gra\e! 
where is thy vidory F” 

Tije autLimii leavt's fell fa^l o\er th(‘ grave of 
Imogen — tokens of mortality and decay. Lut 
when spring retiirm'd w ith her bright sun and 
balmy breath, many a wild-flower slied jierfnme 
round that knoll, lowly ami sweet likelier whose 
dust lay beneath! And when st'ven snmmers . 
had run their course, cIom? to the spot where 
the martyr slept stood a litlh' Christian church, 
one of the first raised in Lritain, where the 
voice of prayer and praise was heard on the 
holy sahhath day. 

Thither, one bright summer’s day, the Cyri, 
mourning as for a father, hi’ought the lifeless 
form of tlieir aged pastor, lie had laboured 
among 'II k'mj, and his labours laid been hlesrsed ; 
the rude savage had Jcannal on liis spear to li.^ten, 
and the liuge idol in the furo^t had l)e«-n laid level 
with the earth ; in tlie stream by which Imogen’s 
life-blood had il(»wed, hundri'ds of her country- 
men had IxMui baptized. And now tlie aged 
Alpliens laid lifi's burden down; In* exclianged 
t]i(‘ cross for the crown of glory, ami tlu‘y made 
hiiii a grave in the spot wliich he hud chosen, by 
the side of the martyred Jmogeji, 
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never tliinkfi of himself. — Adam's Private Thrujhin, 

TaK£ heed of necountmg any sin small, Jest at last } mi 
acouuut not any sin great. — Criiqilcjaic Lectures, 


T HOME. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF LITTLE 
CHILDREN. 

PIKST IMPEESSIONB. 

The question often occurs to those interested 
ill the religious education of children, “"What is 
the point of view from which we should first 
preseut the most liigh God to a little child ?” 
In answer to this, we w'ould reply, that w^e may 
pursue the same method which God himself 
has employed to immifest himself to the hu- 
man race namely, by a narrative of certain 
events wliieh have accompanied successive reve- 
lations. 

In relating to the young h'arnor Ihe history 
of the creation, for cxam]>le, or of the early life 
of our fir.st parents in Eden, w'c should pause at 
the name of God, and, without startling him by 
direct questions, sliould eiuleavoin* to ascertain 
what lu‘ iniderslamls by that one word. The 
interrogatory system, skilfully employed, is of 
great seiwiee in (‘arly education, as it develops 
the faculties of the learner, and discovers hidden 
truths; but as it is not every one who can use 
this method well, and as some timid or backward 
child may be very slow in its j’eplies, we must 
not confine ourselves to the mere questioning 
plan. 

The simjde exposition of a trulli is ofti*n 
sullieient to awaken eiirio.sity ami excite iii- 
tei'e.'.t in th(' \oung lu'an'r, but beware of 
or jn'ixifs ill your leaching. I'hey ai’C injurious 
to anv ^^•iltiml'nt of rdigioii alivaily i xisting in 
the child, and may he fai.il to its formation in 
tliose minds when' it thx's not exist Proofs 
presnppo e Xi'ver awakiui one, if jou can 

possibly avoid it, in the young heart. For 
examph', A\ hen you are giving a lesson on the 
existence of God, yon may he disposi d to use 
the argument that the boautirul order and 
nrrniigiMueiil of all created things eaunot be 
attributed to chanm' — that then? must be an 
origimitinu ])OvveT’, a directing hand. But wliy' 
Hugg(‘st ehaiiee 1r; thi‘ simple-hearted? Wliy’- 
give a reality and con.'sistmiey' to that chimera? 
ilust you male' it out, to be something in order 
to deeiare it is nothing? Not so; it is easier, 
believe mo, to call np a phautom to a child's 
imagination than to conjure it aw'ay. Lead your 
chilli coiiliiiually to look at the efi’eds of God’s 
power, and lu* will need no argument of yours 
to coiiviiiee him that there is a God. He may 
ask y'oii who the agent is ; but wdiat child, thus 
imply taught, xvill ever ask if such an agent 
exists. 

The question, tlien, of the existence of a God 

I in those first st ops it is sufficient to speak of his 
! glorious attributes, as they are manifested in 
I creation, in the heart and histoiy of men. These 
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should be the constant theme of education ; jind 
from tlic child of three years old, who in a garden 
sees a witness of God’s love in the blusliing rose 
and in the delicious strawberry, to the immortal 
Newton, who recognised in the laws of nature 
the effects of sovereign v/isdom, every mind may 
find aliment propoi-tioned to its strength in tlm 
attributes of »Tehovah. 

A very young child will soon discover that that 
which feels, loves, and thinks, which joys and 
grieves, is not his body, nor any part of his 
body; and the consequence of this idea will bo 
tlie reception of tlie truth of immortality. Jiut 
ever ri'ini'inber tlie wise say iug, Line upon line, 
preci'pt upon precept.” Do not attemp't too 
nuuh at a time; let your early lessons in i\‘- 
ligion be sliort, simple, and loving. Be patient ; 
do not be discouraged if, after all, the child 
should appear to have taken but little heed of 
our instruction, and should startle you at times 
ysome irri‘le\ant question, or some lively sally, 
at the very moment that you think an impression 
is made. Kemcmber it is a child’s mind with 
wliich you arc dealing, and you have to ^^ork 
through all the discouragi'meuts and inequalitie.s 
of infantine atti'iitjon. The \^ater by degr(*e.s 
wears away the rock ; but liow much falls to 
the groiiml ere tlie impn'ss is made! Beware 
of fatiguing your pui)ils with lung discourses, 
or of exciting their emotions with too much 
violence. Choos(' your time well, a. id always 
change the subject when it isnjipareut that it i.s 
becoming insipid; for the Bible abounds in 
subjects of niteri'st fo little ones — (dirist 
blessing the cliihlrcn — tiie widow's son restored 
to his weeping mother— tlu‘ storm on the lake, 
^and many more (Mpially interesting. Bear in 
mind, also, that in ehildhood it is ahvays better 
to appeal to the sympathies than to the reason. 
This IS perfectly compatible w'ith rational and 
intelligent iiistruetioii, for if the sentiments of 
the child do not go along Avith his conviction, 
lie may be ejilirely persuaded of truths wliieli 
will be Avithout any praetical iiifhienee on his 
character. 

The parables of the Bible are admirably^ 
adapted to simple minds, and tlie li'ssons they 
convey may, on many occasions in young Idcv bo 
useful and applicable ; but wc should be careful 
not to present the preceptive parts of Scripture 
too frequeutly or too prominently. Wlieii a 
passage fi*om the sacred A\Titings is advanced on 
every occasion, whetluir to support a prohi- 
bition, or to justify an act of severity, the child 
is very apt to infer that wo make use of God’s 
will as a pretext for our owm, and coldness and 
defiance are the result. Cultivate a spirit of 
love rather than of fear — that most hurtful of 
all impressions in childhood. It is truly bar- 
barous to disturb the confidence of a little child 


in the love of Omnipotence. The child is weak, 
mentally and bodily Aveak, and to compensate 
him for this state of dependence, God has given 
him the spirit of reliance and trust. Show him 
not any other God than a good and wise Father. 
To do this, it is not lujcdfiil to ^eparate God’s love 
from his holiness. AVo must sometimes present 
him to children undtT a severe aspect, for his 
aversion to evil and his anger when his justice is 
outraged are the necessary cousequeiiees of his 
most tender and compassionate attribut^js. 
Dwell much on his love to his creatures; liis 
hatred only extends to tlie sin, while he grieves 
over the sinner. He cherishes and guards 
little elnldreii ; and when they pray, ht? listens 
to and helps them to do his Avill. When theyr 
do Avrong and are sorry, he pardons them. 
Jesus Christ has interceded ; he aa^us the sacrifice 
for his people’s sins ; and the youngest child 
may' mention that holy name Avhen he draAvs 
near to Cod. Sucli is the gospel doctrine 
Avhich even a a cry young eliild may understand. 
It is also V(‘ry desirable that lie should be early 
tanglit to lisp his supplications to the blessed 
jSpirit to cleanse aiul nuiki' ncAv Ins heart, and be 
taught to look to Him for strength to help him 
ill all his ways. 

The A*c*ry essence, hoAiTver, be it remembered, 
of (‘vangelieal ndigioii is love ; tlic eternal inte- 
r('sts are interests of lo\'o. Show your children, 
then, the grost Cn*ator as the dispenser of all 
their joys and bU'Ssings, ere yon describe him as 
the judge ami camsor. Why do you use unna- 
tural means ill breaking up the soil of the human 
heart pnqiarafory 1o sow'ing the seeds of religious 
trill h? The mother caresses the new-boru 
ebild long before slie corrects it. She manifests 
herself to the babe on her bosom as tender, 
loving, all Ioac indeed, in order that the recol- 
lection of her tenderness may one day be associ- 
ated AAitli the firmness of her discipline. Thus 
Avould God act to the little ones. He would 
speak through and by his gifts ere he addresses 
himself to the soul in the set ere voice of con- 
science. 

Nothing, however, that has been stated is 
intended to recommend the Avitliliolding of any 
portion of divine truth in the instruction of a 
child. At proper times and seasons, that fear 
of the Lord which is the beginning of wisdom 
may^ advantageously be inculcated, and his dis- 
pleasure at sin explained in connexion with the 
surpassing love of the Saviour in making an 
atonement for it. Great wisdom and gen- 
tleness are needed, however, in handling these 
solemn truths. The excessive eagemess which 
is often felt to gather the fruits of piet^, some- 
times causes parents to neglect the patient cul- 
tivation of tht' root of all piety — the love of Glod 
in Christ Jesus. 
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ILLUSTBATTONS OF SCBIPTUBE. 

THU UAGLE AND ITS yOUKG. 

The book of holy writ presents to us numerous 
passages which bear immediately upon the quali- 
ties, liabits, and instincts of various animals — 
passages introduced by way of simile, allegory, 
or example, and with many of which our readers 
are familiar. Thus are pointed out, as qualities, 
the strength and majesty ol the lion, the gentle- 
ness of the lamb, the lleetness of the antelope, 
the fire and courage of the horse, the stubborn- 
ness of the ass, the savage fury ot the wild bull, 
and the industry of the ant. As instinctive 
habits, we find noticed the gathering of birds of 
prey around the carcass, the migration of the 
turtle-dove, tlie crane, and the swallow, with the 
nest-buildmg of tlic stork. Always are these 
allusions graphic and happy, but sometimes they 
arc more than passing aUusions, and expressly 
enter into detail. Tims, for instanco, in the 
book of Job, wo are presented with elaborate, 
brilliant, and truthful (Ascriptions of various 
animals with i\hieh, as is very evident, the 
writer must have been personally acquainted. 

Without farther preface, we would call our 
reader’s attention to the following passage from 
Deuteronomy, on ^^hich we ])ropose to oiler a 
few comments. “As aii eagle stirreth up her 
nest, fluttereth over lu'r } oung, spreadeth abroad 
her wings, taketli them, bearetl^ them on her 
wijigs, so (lid the Lord lead him, and thero was 
no strange God with liim.” (xxxii. 11, 12*) 

It has been asserted, but we know not on 
what express authority, that as soon as thecuigle 
perceiv{,‘s th.<it its young ones arc so fully fledged 
as to be capable* of exercising their wings, it 
flutters about the nest, hovers over it, and thus 
excites and encourages them to try their jhiiious ; 
uud if on their attempt they become weary or 
alarmed, it s\ipports them between its own 
outstretched and powerful w lugs, and so carries 
them to a safe resting-place. 

J’he allcction of the e.nglo for her young 
ones, the unwearied diligence of botli parents in 
providing for their sustenance, and the indomit- 
able coui'age exerted in their defence, arc lacts 
which ai*e known to all naturalists ; and, indeed, 
many accounts, tlio truth of which there is no 
reason U) doubt, have appeared in diflereiit 
publications as illustrative of ibis strong parental 
solicitude. Wilson thus writes respecting the 
bald or white-headed eagle of Amcirica, by w ay 
of illustrating this attachment. “ A gentleman 
near Norfolk, United States, iufoi’uied mo that 
ill clearing a piece of wood on liis nrofierty, they 
(the v. orkmeu) met wdth a large (lead jiino-trce, 
on which was a bald eagle’s nest and young. 
The tree being on fire more than half w ay up, 
and the flames rapidly ascending, the parent eagle 
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da^ed around and among the flames, until her 
plumage was so much injured that it was with 
(liffici^y she could make her escape, and even 
then she several times attempted to return to 
relieve her oflspring.*’ Would she not, provided 
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she could have ivaclu'd them, and supposing that 
they were suflicieiitly fledged, have “stirred 
tlrnm up” in her nest, and assisted them in their 
first imperfect efibrts at flight ? 

This stirring np of the nest, this discipline 
w'luch the eagle (‘Xcrcises towards her young, 
w'hen sufficiently grown, has been observed aiKi 
recorded by some of tlui most eminent natural- 
ists, and cs[)eeially by Audubon ; it would, in 
fillet, appear that the indulgence of the parents, 
and the abundant supplies brouglit by them to 
the young, wit]\out any trouble on the part of 
the latter, induce an unwilliugness in them to 
leave comfortable quarters, and trust to their 
own exertions ; and it would appear as if tlio 
parents, w'ith better sense and discretion than 
w (4 sometimes find among parents in another 
order of being, sec that this inactivity must be 
broken up for tbo future welfare of their off- 
spring, though they mingle kindness with the 
performance of their duty. 

This attaclimcnt of the parents on the one 
hand, and reluctance of the young on the other 
hand to leave the nest, are strikingly pointed 
out by Audubon, in his admirable history of the 
fish-hawk, or osprey. After commenting on the 
courage w ith which the old birds defend their 
brood, and th^ danger to the assailant &om their 
and telous, he says ; “ The ycwing are fad 
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until fully fledged, and often after they have left 
the nest, which they apparently do with great 
reluctance.” 

Still more to the point is the following passage 
hy the same accomplished naturalist, which 
occurs in his account of tlie bald or white-headed 
eagle. The attachment of the parents to the 
young is very great, when the latter are yet of 
small size; and to ascend to the nest af this 
time would bo dangerous. But as the 
advance, and, after being able to talte mtUg 
provide for themselves^ are not disposed tp ^ 
(having been nursed in the lap of lui^pry",) 
old birds turn them out^ and beat thei^i'cil 
They (the young) return to the neat, hpi^ever, 
to roost, or to sleep on tho branches Upfp? it for 
several weeks after.” 

Have we not here a proof of thf> stirring up 
of the nest,” and the ‘^fluttpfing over the 
young;” of the reluctance of the nestlings when 
grown to quit their nest ; of their being stirred 
\ip and roused to exertion by tlie parents ; and, 
notwithstanding this discipline, of tho aitaeh- 
ineiit of the latter ? So far have wo proceeded in 
our illustrative comments ; but tlu*. assistance 
given to the young birds, on their first attempt 
or attempts, by spreading their wings as a 
support while iu tho air, yet remains to be dealt 

In a very interesting and acceptable history 
of the birds of Jamaica, by Mr. Gosse, wo find 
an admirable description of a largo eagle-hawk, 
or buzzard, (the red-tailed buzzard.) enriclied by 
a cominunicatiou from a well-Knowii naturalist, 
(^Mr. Hill of Spanish Town,) iu which oeciu’s the 
following passage : “ I have never met with the 
nest of this hawk, nor has Wilson given us any 
information concerning it ; but a young friend, 
very conversant with oiit-cloor natural history, 
informs me that he lately knew* of one, a large 
mass near the top of an immense cotton-tree, 
into wliich he observed tho old birds frequeully 
go. It was at Content, in IIjc parish of St. 
Elizabeth. The gigantic dimensions assumed by 
this tree, which strilie a strang(T Avith astonish- 
ment, combined w'itli the smoothness of tho 
trunk, rendered its summit perfectly inaccessible, 
and prevented particular examination. At length 
ho witnessed the emergence of two young ones, 
and their first essay at fiight. He assures me 
that he distinctly saw tho parent bird, after the 
first young one had flowm a little way, and w’as 
beginning to flutter downward, he saw the 
mother — for mother it assuredly \\q&— fly beneath 
it ^ and present its back and. mngs for its snppoH; but 
he cannot say (being far below, and not nearly 
level with the bird) that tho young actually 
rested on or oven touched the parent. Perhaps 
Its confidence returned on seeing support so 
near, so that it managed to reach a ary 11*66. 


After this the other little one, invited by the 
parent, tried its infant win^ in like manner.” 

Here, then, we may safely say that the in- 
stance of an eagle assisting its young in their 
first essay at flighty by means of its outspread 
wings, has been witnessed by an observer 
“ cpfi^yers^nt with out-door natural history.” 
Hi| yelativo position, as he looked up from the 
gro^^iid into the sky above him, would of neces- 
sity ppablc him to see only the under surface of 
tho bp^y and of the outspread w ings of the bird, 
would therefore prevent him from observing 
ih^ actual contact of the two, the young one 
being closely uppermost. At the same time 
wdiat he did see — that is the hastening move- 
ment of the parent to place herself beneath her 
young one, aud present her wings and back for 
its support — is sulficient to prove that the eagle 
“ spreadeth abroad her wings, taketli them, 
Ix'areth tliem on her wings.” 

Animals w Inch ])roduce but few young, nur- 
ture and tend them longer than those which 
produce many at a time, and in quick succession, 
and such young morcov(T arc longer in attaining 
to maturity. This fact is particularly oxompiilied, 
among birds, in the in^t^mce ot'tlie condor of the 
Andes. It would appear from the observations 
made by Mr. Harw'in, (Researches in Geological 
and Natural Histor} ) that tho condor breeds only 
once iu two years, and that it long continues to 
allbrd protection to its young, W'bich, one w*oulcl 
think, on their first attempts at flight, must 
need uKsistaiicc, the more especially as they 
tcmaiit the ledges of stupendous overhanging 
pi*ecipices and tho pinnacles of tow'cring emgs 
througli that mighty mountain chain. “ I was 
told,” says Mr. llarwin, “that the condor makes 
no .sort of nc:jt, but in the months of November 
aud Hecember lays tw'o large Avbite eggs on a 
bare shelf of rock. On the Patagonian coast I 
could not SCO any sort of nest among tho cliffs 
where the young ones were standing. It is said 
that the young condors cannot fly for an entire 
year. At Concepcion, on the 5th of March, 
(corresponding to our September), I saw a young 
bird, AA hich, though in size little inferior to an 
old one, aa’hs coinjiletely covered by dowm, like a 
gosling, but of a blackish colour. I feel sure 
this bird could not have used its Ajvings for flight 
for many months. After the period when the 
young condors can ily, and apparently as well as 
the old birds, they yet remain roosting at ni^ht 
on the samo ledge, and hunting by day with 
their parents.” Perched, as wo may picture the 
young condor to he, on the ledge of a precipice, 
with a fall of a thousand feet below, and a wall 
of several hundred feet rising above, how can 
the first sweep downwards be m^, or how at- 
tempted tho upw^ard flight by the hesitating 
novice, luilesfl it be efficiently aided, as well as 
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encouraged, by its parental teachers ? xVfter the | 
first essay, confidence and ease will bo soon 
acquired, and the bird will rejoice in its 
powers. 

Here w’e conclude our comments, which, to 
some of our readers, will not be without interest, 
and to others, and particularly to such as may 
have entertained doubts as to the zoological 
correctness of the passage in question, (for such 
there are, as we can testify,) not altogether 
unsatisfactory. To all our readers the [jassago 
of Scripture W’hich we have illusiratocl has a 
special interest, as showing the 'vsisdom, affec- 
tionateness, and gentleness with which God 
dealt with his people of old, and ever will deal 
with those W’ho seek his counsel and aid, and 
yield themselves to his loving guidance. Oft- 
times the Christian is reposing, as it were, in his 
nest. External things «;o on smoothly and pros- 
perously ; his zeal insensibly relaxes, and the 
things of the eternal world are in danger of 
losing their force and reality. But then God in 
mercy stirs up the nest. Some sharp affliction 
comes, and although bitter for tlic moment, yet 
it does its salutary work. The soul is liealed 
by the process, and roused from its sluggish- 
ness to renewed efforts in the cause of tlie 
Saviour. 

At other times, difficulties lie in the Chris- 
tian’s path. In the contemplation of them his 
spirit mints, and the obstacles to progress seem 
insuperable. At the critical moment, howcA'er, 
the gracious assistance of God is vouchsafed. 
In answer to fervent prayer, a strength above 
nature is vouchsafed to him. The everlasting 
arms are placed beneath him. He mounts on 
eagle’s wings, and is borne triumphant over the 
dangers and difficulties that beset his path. 


OUR RKST. 

“The sufleringh of llji's juvM'iit Iniu' .lie not worthy to be 
Cf)inp{iio«l wi^h the gior\ winch sliall In- rovoalod in U8.“ 

My feet are worn and weary with the march 
Over the rough road and up the steep hill -side; 

Oh! city of our Ood, I fain would see 

Thy pastures green, wliere peaceful waters glide. 

My hands are weary toiling on, 

Day after day, for ])enshable meat ; 

Oh! city of our God, I fain would rest; 

I sigh to gain thy glorious mercy-seat, 

My garments, travel-worn and stained with dust, 

Oft rent by briars and thorns that crowd my way, 
Would fain be made, O Lord, my righteousness. 
Spotless and white in heaven’s unclouded ray. 

My eyes arc weary looking at the sin, 

Impiety, and scorn upon the earth; 

Oh 1 city of our Go<l, within thy v/alls 
All, all are ch)thed again with thy new birth. 

My heart is weary of its ow'n deep sin - 
Sinning, i*epenting, sinning sLill again; 

When shall my soul thy glorious presence feel, 

And find, dear Saviour, it is freo from stain? 
Patience, poor soul; the Saviour’s feet were worn ; 

The Saviour’s heart and liands were weary, too; 

His ganneiits stained, and travel-worn, and old; 

His vision blinded with a pitying dew. 

Love thou the path of sorrow that he trod ; 

Toil on, and w’ait in patience for thy rest ; 

Oh ! city of our (3od, we soon shall see 

Thy glortous walls— -home of the loved and blest. 


Simon Maous rna/lc a splendid profession, though in tlis 
gall of bitterness and in the bond of iniquity. — Rev. D, 
‘tedihme. 

That which is revealed of the angels, is that they serve 
on earth and sing in lioaven. — Luther. 

Kxpzrtknck is the best of schoolmasters, only the 
school foes are heavy. 

'J'hb ArubinnH inipoao patience by the following pro- 
verb; “Be patient, and the mulben-y leaf,'* which natur- 
ally is vei 7 rough, “ mil become satin,” 




“What is a man profiled, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose hla own soul > or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his aoul ?’* ilatt. xvi. 26. 

These words ask a question, the most 
home to every man’s concern of any that 
can possibly enter into his thoughts. What 
our Saviour meant to assert, though proposed to 
his hearers in the form of a question (which, 
indeed, was only a stronger and more aflecting 
way of asserting it) is, that a man’s soul, by 
which term is here meant his state after death, 
is so infinitely more important to him, so beyond 
and above anything he can get, or anything he 
can lose, anything he can enjoy, or anything he 
can suffer, on this side the grave, tliat nothing 
which the world offers can make up for the 
loss of it, or be a compensation when that is 
at stake. You say that this is very evident : 
I reply that, evident as it is, it is not thought 
of, it is not considered, it is not believed. The 
subject, therefore, is very proper to be sot forth 
in those strong and plain terms which sucli a 
subject requires, for the puqiose of obtaining 
for it some degree of that attention vvhieh each 
man’s own deep interest in the event demands 
of him to give it. 

There are two momentous ideas which aro in- 
cluded in the exiiression — the loss of a man’s 
soul ; and these are, the ])ositive pain and suffer- 
ings which he will incur after his death, and the 
happiness and reward which he will forfeit. 
Upon both of these points w e must go for in- 
formation to the Scriptures. Nowliere else can 
we receive any. Now as to the first jioint, 
which is, in other words, the piiiiisbiiKMit of 
hell, I do admit that it is very difficult to handle 
this dreadful subject properly ; and one cause, 
amongst others, of the difficulty is, that it is 
not for one poor sinner to denounce such appall- 
ing terrors, such tremendous consequences, 
against another. Damnation is a word which 
Ues not in the mouth of man, who is a worm, 
towards any of his fellow'-crcaturcs wlmtsoevcr ; 
yet it is absolutely necessary tliat the threaleu- 
jngs of Almighty God be known and published. 
Therefore, w^e begin by observing that the 
accounts which the Scriptures contain of the 
punishment of hell, are for the most part 
delivered in figurative or metaphorical terms; 

Abridged from Paley’e thrilling diacourse ou this 
affecting subject. 


that is to say, in terms which represent things 
of which we have no notion, by a comparison 
with things of which w’e have a notion. There- 
fore, take notice wdiat those figures and meta- 
phors are. They arc of the most dreadful kind 
which words can express : and be they under- 
stood how they may, ever so figuratively, it is 
plain that they convey, and were intended to 
convey, ideas of horrible torment. They are 
such as these : being “ cast into hell, where 
the worm dieth not, and w here the fire is not 
quenched.” It is “burning the chaff wuth 
unquenchable fire.” It is “going into fire 
everlasting, which is prepared for the devil and 
his angels.” ]t is being cast with all his 
members into hell, “ where the worm dieth not 
and the fire is not quenched.” These are 
heart-appalling expressions ; and were un- 
douhtedly iuiondiMi by the person w^ho used 
them (who was no other than our Lord Jesus 
Christ himself) to describe terrible endurings ; 
positive actual pains, of the most horrible 
kinds. 

I have said that tlie punishment of hell is 
thus represented to us in figurative speech. I 
now say that from the nature of things, it could 
hardly have been represented to us in any other. 
It is of the very nature of pain that it cannot be 
known w ithout being felt. It is impossible to 
give to any one an exact conception of it, with- 
out his actually tasting it. Experience alone 
tenches its acuteness and intensity. For which 
reason, when it was necessary that the punish- 
ment of liell should hi^ set forth in Scripture for 
our warning, aud set fortli to terrify us from 
our sins, it could only be done as it has been 
done, by comparing it Avith sufferings of which 
wo can Ibi’in a conception, and making use of 
terms drawui from those sufferings. Wlien 
words less figurative, and more direct, but at 
tbe same time more geueral, are adopted, they 
are not less strong otherwise than as tliey are* 
more general. “ Indignation and wrath, tribu- 
lation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil.” These are St. Paul’s words. It is 
a short sentence, but enough to make the 
stoutest heart tremble ; for, though it unfolds 
no particulars, it clearly designates positive tor- 
ment. The day of judgment itself, so far as it 
respects the wucked, is expressly called “ a day 
of w rath.” The Lord Jesus, as to them, shall 
be revealed in flaming fire. How terrible a fate 
it must be to find ourselves at that ^y the 
objects of God’s wrath — ^the objects upon whom 
his threats and judgments against sin are now 
to be executed, the revelation of his righteous 
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judgmeiit and of his unerring trufch to be dia- 
jdayed — ^maj be conceived, in soipe sort, by 
considering what stores of inexhaustible mise^ 
are always in his powor^ With our present 
constitutions, if we do but touch the smallest 
part of our bodies, if a nerve in many places 
goes wrong, what torture do wo endure ! Let 
any man who has felt, or rather, whilst he is 
feeling, the agony of some bodily torment, only 
reflect what a condition that must be which had 
to suffer this continually, which night and day 
was to undergo the same, without prospect of 
cessation or relief, and thus to go on ; and then 
ask, for what he would knowingly bring himself 
into this situation; what pleasure, whiit gain, 
would be an inducement ? Let him reflect also 
how bitter, how grinding an aggra\ ation of his 
siitferings, as well as of his guilt, it must be, 
that he has wilfully and forewarned brought all 
this upon himself. 

Now if any one feel his heart struck with the 
terrors of the Lord, with the consideration of 
this dreadful subject, and with the declarations 
of Scripture relating thereto, which will all 
have their accomplishment ; let him he entreated, 
let him be admonished to hold tlie idea, tremen- 
dous as it is, fully in his view, till it has wrought 
its effect, that is, till it has prevailed w ith him 
to part with his sins, to repent, and to flee to 
the Saviour; and then we assure him, that to 
alarm, fright, and liorror, will succeed 
and hope, and comfort, and joy in the Holy | 
Ghost. There is another way of In'ating j 
the matter, and that is, to siiako off the id ' a if 
we can; to drow'ii it in intemperance ; to o\cr- 
pow'er it with W'orldly business ; to fly from it in 
all directions, but mostly in that which carries 
us to hurrying tnmultiioua diversions, to 
criminal indidgences, or into gross simsuality. 
Now', of this course of proceeding it is certain, 
that if it lay the mind in any degree at ease in 
this life, it is at the expense of tlic inevitable 
destruction of our souls in the next, which is 
enough to say against it; but, in truth, it 
ausw’ers even its present purpose very impt.*r- 
feetly. It is a w^ay of getting rid of the matter 
w ith which even we ourselves are not satisfied. 
We are sensible that it is a false, treacherous, 
hollow w&y of acting tow'ards our own souls. 
We have no trust in what we arc doing; it 
leaves no peace, no hope, no comfort, no joy. 

But to return to the direct subject of our dis- 
course. Tlie Scriptures uniformly represent 
the wicked as not only suffering positive misery, 
hut also as having lost, by tbeir w iekedness, the 
happiness of heaven, and as being sensible of 
their loss. They are repeatedly described as 
cast out, or as shut out, into outer darkness ; 
whHst the good are entering into the joy of 
their Xord. This iipports a Iqioiyledge of their 


^wa exclusion. In the parable of the rich majj 
afld Lazarus, the rich man, being in torments, is 
made to see Lazarus at rest. This teaches us 
that the wicked will be so far informed of the 
state of the good as to perceive and bewail, with 
unutterable anguish and regret, their own sad 
fate in being refused and rejected, W'hen, had 
they acted differently, they would have been 
admitted to it. This is, strictly speakiag, losing 
a man’s soul ; it is losing that happiness w’hich 
his soul might have attained, and for which it 
was made. And here comes the bitter addition 
of their calamity, that, being lost, it cannot he 
recovered. The heaven we hear of in Scripture, 
and the hell wo hear of in Scripture, are a 
heaven and hell depending upon our behaviour 
in this life. So they are all along spoken of*. 

Now', by the side of this immense conse- 
quence of saving or of losing oiir immortal souls, 
place any dilferenec that the lliingH oftliislife 
can make to us ; jilace riches and poverty, gran- 
deur and humility, success or misfortune; place 
more especially, the diirercncc; betw’oen possess- 
ing and sacrificing an unlawful gratification, 
bctw'eeii compassing and renouncing an unjust 
purpose, making or giving up an unfair gain, 
in a word, between Ike j)leasiircs and tempta- 
tions of vice, and the self-denials of virtue; and 
w'hat do they amount to ? The objects them- 
selves are nothin" when put in competition with 
heaven or hell. Were it true, w’hich it is not, 
that real, solid, inward liapi)ijiess was propor- 
ti"iicd cither to outward cireumstances, or the 
Igcnci' of our appetites and passions ; that 
the gootl things, as they are called, and pleasures 
of lif(‘, were ns satisfactory to the possessor as 
they ari5 for Hk' most part deceitful and disap- 
pointing, still their duration is nothing. Tiio 
oldest iiK'u, wlicn tiny cast back tlndr eyes on 
their past life, see it iu a ^ery narrow compass. 
It appears no more than a small interval cut 
out of eternal duration, both before and after it, 
W'hen compart'd with that duration as nothing. 
But we must adil to this tw'o other questions. 
Can life he counted upon to last to what is 
called old age ? No man, who observ'cs tho 
deatlis that take place in his neighbourhood, or 
amongst his aequaintanee, will so compute. 
Or, secondly, do the pleasures of sin last as long 
as our lives? We may answ'er, never; with 
tho single dreadful exception of the sinner being 
cut off in his prime. Whoever looks for per- 
manent happiness from the pleasures of sin will 
find himseu miserably mistaken. They are 
short, even compared with our short lives ; sub- 
ject to casualties and disasters without number ; 
transitory, not only as the things of this world 
are transitory, but in a much greater degree. 
It will be said, however, that though this obser- 
yatkm mav be true of the pleasures of sin, yet an 
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advantage gained by sin, that is, by unrighteous j 
means, may, nevertneless, remain an advantage 
as long as we live. This may sometimes be 
the case, and such advantage may be so long 
emoyed, if that can be enjoyed which has a fear- 
ful expectation and looking for of judgment 
annexed to it. But what is the term of that 
enjoyment eprapared witli the se(juel ? It is a 
moment, the twinkling of an eye, compared with 
a day ; an hour compared with a year ; a single 
day with a long life. It is less than these; for 
all these comparisons are short of the truth. 
Well, therefore, doth our Saviour ask, “ What 
doth a man profit if he gain tlie whole Avorld 
and lose his own soul ? ” That world, when 
gained, he could not keep ; nor, if he could, 
would it make him happy. 

But our Saviour delivered his powerful iidmo- 
ixitiou, not so much for nuinkiiid to reason 
upon, as to carry into practice ; that is, that 
his words might strike mto their souls upon 
those occasions (which are but too many), when 
the business, the hustle, or the allurements of 
the world are in danger of shutting out futurity 
from their thoughts. These are the times for 
calling to mind our Saviour’s (picstioii. When- 
ever, therefore, we are driving on in the career 
of worldly prosperity, meeting with suecess after 
success; fortunate, rich, and tlonrishing; -when 
everything appears to thrive and smile around 
us ; but conscience, in the meantime, little 
heeded and attended to; the justice, the 
integrity, and the uprightness of our ways, and 
of our dealings, seldom ueiglied ami serutiniz(‘d 
by us ; religion very much, or entirely, perhaps, 
out of the question AAith ns; soothed and 
buoyed up with that self-applause which success 
naturally begets ; in this no very uncommon 
state ot soul, it will be \Aen if we hear our 
(Saviour’s voice asking us, what does all this 
prosperity signify ? if it docs noth'ud to heaven, 
what is it ANorth? AVhen the scene is shifted, 
if nothing h\it death and darkness remain 
behind ; much more, if God Almighty he all 
this while offended by our forgetfulness both of 
his mercies and his laws, our neglect of his ser- 
vice, our indevotioii, our thouglitlessncss, our 
disobedience, our love of the worhl to tlie 
exclusion of all consideration of him ; if wo be 
assured, and if in reality it he the case, that his 
displeasure shall infallibly overtake us at our 
death ; what, in truth, under all this appearance 
of advantage, are we getting or gaining ? The 
world may amuse us with names and terms of 
felicitation, with their praises or their envy, but 
wherein are we better in the amount and 
result of substantial happiness? AVe have got 
our aim, and what is the end of it ? Death is 
preparing to level us with the poorest of man- 
; and after that, ^ femfful looking for and 


expectation of judgment ; po well-founded hopes 
of happiness beyond the grave ; and we draw- 
ing sensibly nearer to that grave every year. 
This is the sum of the account. Or, which is 
another case, no less apposite to our present 
argument, is it some sensual pleasure that 
tempts us, some wicked enjoyment that has 
taken such liold of our passions, that we are 
ready to rush upon it whatever be the conse- 
quence ? If we gain our object, if we possess 
our wishes, we are happy ; but what if we lofo 
our o^^ 11 souls ? what if we find ourselves con- 
demned men for liardily venturing upon sins 
which will, and which wo were forewarned that 
they w'ould, render us the objects of God’s final 
indignation and displeasure. Will any gratifi- 
c.itions which sin affords h(i a recompence or a 
consolation ? Are they so even for the diseases, 
Bhame, and ruin whieli they often bring upon 
* men in this w'orld ? A&k those W'ho are so 
mined or so diseased. How much less, then, for 
the gnawings of that worm which dieth not, the 
burnings of that fire which will not he quenched ? 
In hopeless torment, will it assuage our suffer- 
ings, or mitigate the hittcrncss of our self-accu- 
sation, to kuow^ that we have brought ourselves 
into this state for some transient pleasure 
w hich is gone, lost and perished for ever ? Oh 
that wc had thought of these things before as 
we think of them now’ ! that we laid not been 
infidels as touching our Lord’s declaration ! 
that wc had believed in him ; and that, believing 
that he had a perfect kiiowiodge of the future 
fate of mankind, and of the truth of what he 
taught, we had listened in time to his admoni- 
tion ! 


THE EEV. J. J. AVEITBEECHT. 

PART II. 

BuiiDWAif, a name already famihar to many in 
connection with Warren Hastings, is about 
seventy-two miles n.w. of Calcutta, and is a 
capital of much importance. A mission was 
begun there in 1810 , by Capt. Stewart, who 
juirsued his useful work amidst much difficulty 
and jjcrsecution. The first introduction of 
printed books w'as W'armly opposed, under the 
impression that it was a plan lor depriving the 
scholars of caste. The schools, however, in time 
became so famous, that they were adopted as 
models, from which those in Calcutta were 
formed. Thus it was in some measure to a 
prepared people that Weitbrecht was now sent. 
The comforts of his dwelling were scanty indeed ; 
for the only abode which could be found for him 
was one corner of the low, damp building which 
was used for the boys’ school on week-days, and 
for public worship on Sundays. "While about a 
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hundred Bengali boys were makinjOf their accus- 
tomed uproai*, he was studying behind a screen 
with his pundit ; but even this annoyance, which 
many would have complained of as a heavy trial, 
he rather viewed as a good training for future 
preaching in the bazaars. So truly liud he learnt 
m whatsoever state he was, therewith to be 
content. The world lias no ccnileur de wse like 
this wherewith to invest our every day life. 

Many a time, wo can well believe, he would 
take hope and comfort from dwelling on the 
change which had already been w roiight in his 
immediate vicinity. AVbere some years before 
120,000 Mahraltas had boon encamped, in all 
their wild and destructive i’ury ; where the 
abominable system of Tliiiggism liad desolated 
the land, as was attested by multitudes of 
human skulls ; schools wei'e now growing and 
prospering, and u little English congregation 
gutliered togeiher, wiu) received ins minisi ra- 
tions with much afleclion; while, for the first 
few months of his residence, lie nas cheered by 
the companionship of a brother missionary 

After Mr. Deer’s departure, ilie superinteii- 
dance of the vernacular schools dc\ohed wholly 
on ‘W’eitbreelit ; and considering that by tliis 
time they embraced nearly a thousand scholars, 
this could have be('n no slight portion of bis 
labours. Mrs. W’^iison, uho visitetl the female 
schools in 1S32, expressed much satisfaction in 
them, and by luu' eiKU'gy and Avarm-beartediiess 
much relrcshed the spirit* of her (Icrnuin brother. 
He delighted cs[mcially in C’hrislian sympathy, 
and was mainly instnuuontnl in bringing about, 
somewhat later, a plan bv which all tijo mission- 
aries within reach should meet three times a 
year for mutual encourag(*m(“ul, consultation, 
and prayer, at each other’s stations. To his 
affectionate heart these were peculiarly “ times 
of refreshing,” and he made great efforts to he 
present at tliem. 

In the palace of the young rajah, too, he 
found acceptance ; and eventually added to his 
other labours the office of English tutor to this 
young nobleman. The salary received for de- 
voting one hour daily to his instruction, was 
faithfully disbursed by him for mis.sionary pur- 
poses, and the rajali and his family a.ssisted 
materially in supporting the native schools. 

After his marriage, in 1831, the female schools 
received the particular attention of Mi’s. AVeit- 
brecht; and finding that the ])eculiarities of 
Hindu society greatly interfered with any de.sigiis 
for their permanent benefit, a ]dau was formed 
for establishing an orphan and bcjarding-school, 
w'herc the children w ould be more entirely under 
control. It was a work of faith, and as such 
jS-od owned and blessed it ; but we are not to 
imagine that these extensive plans of usefulness 
vrere formed or carried on under favourable 


circumstances. In a country like India, the 
physical difficulties to be overcome are of no 
ordinary kind, and it is not a lukewarm Chris- 
tianity that will triumph over them. An extract 
from one of Mr. Weitbrecht’s letters will best 
explain their nature ; and we will only premise 
that Mrs. AVeitbrecht, having left home for a 
short time in search of health, was followed by 
the aftecting news that Burdwan had been 
destroyed by a flood. Her husband thus wTole 
to her : — 

“ The embankment of the Damudah broke in 
three places on Sniiday, and the whole country 
has been delugi'd. On Sunday afternoon we 
■were just sitting at diniuT, w hen I heard people 
outside giving an alarm. I went into tlio 
southern verandah, and the sad report I received 
was confirmed by tlie distant roar of thcj water. 
About nine o’clock I made preparations for 
securing 1 ]r‘ iiiosi necessary articles and proM- 
sions in the Louse. The kilcben was cleared, 
the doors of the new^ school barricaided with 
earth, the stable* doors likewise; poultry, horses, 
etc., were put in the Acraiidah. After that I des- 
putehed the children in the palaiupuu-carriage, 
pending four men and lanterns witli them; but, 
alas! the water was already several feet dee^^ in 
the road, and they were oliliged to return. 
* *' * Jn a few' minutes our tank was filled, 

and the r(“port of it jmt me in \i ry lively re- 
membrance of the Bliine-fall at kScbalDiausen. 
And now the water came rolling ilirougli the 
garden towards tlio house, and in (me instant we 
xvere purrounded by the furious clement. t)iir 
native Cliristimis lied to the top of Mr. Lincko’s 
liou.se, and 1 hastily made a ladder ready to 
ascend on the top, if the water should reach thi^ 
Hour. The pc'ople in the villages ai’ouml, with 
their cattle, jdaeed themselves upon the (*mi- 
iieiiees rounil tanks, spending two miserable 
niglits in this distressing sitnatiun. Tlu'ir Ininen- 
tationa, mingled with the roaring of the waves, 
the bleating of tlieir cattle, and the falling of 
the cottages, whi(jh produced a sound similar to 
distant thunder, were really beart-reiidiug. ” 

AVe are obliged, most unwillingly, to abridge 
this graphic description. The judge of the 
station, Air. Alillett, made bis way through tl.e 
raging waters, at the risk of his own life, 
mounted on an ch’phani, to give assistanee or 
carry the mission family away ; but, says the 
faithful pastor, “ f could not leave my native 
flock.” Scarcely bad In* recrossed the bridge' in 
safety, wdicn two of its arches gave* way, and the 
bridge blew up with u tremendous crash. AVe 
venture to add only one more extract, descrip- 
tive of the desolation which succeeded when the 
waters had abated. “ The town of Burdwan is 
swept oft’, us far as it consisted of mud huts. 
The misery is indescribable. Yesterday morning 
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our house was a receptacle of every kind of 
reptile. In iny bathing-rooiu, I shot a jaekall. 

I never saw such a collection of centipedes 
assembled. On opening the door in my dressing- 
room, and looking after the water, I heard the 
hissing of a snake. I looked about mo on the 
ground, and, to my utmost horror, discovered it 
in the Venetians — a cobra capella — erecting its 
bead, and hissing at me in a frightful manner, 
a few inches from the spot where I had been 
standing for some minutes. How providentially 
was I preserved from danger! I immediately 
loaded my gun, and with the first shot knocked 
olf its head.” 

Y’et fi'om tills seeming evil, He who “maketli ■ 
all things to work together for tlic good of them ' 
that love liim,” caused all to turn out rather for 
the furtherance of the gospel, so that the com- 
pound was re-arraugcd on a more healthful plan, 
and the orphan-school received about forty'- 
suffering children. Kc*duced almost to living 
skeletons at the time of their admission, they 
soon recovered under the tendin' care bestowed, 
sufficiently to receive the rudimi'iils of educa- 
tion in reading, writing, and useful work. As 
their intellectual powers developed, grammar, 
geography, liistory, eipheriiig, and other slndies 
were introdueial ; some girls were trained as 
teaidiers, who received iuslrneiiuii in English, 
and gradually an iiifnni-sehool was added. We 
have been f hus miiiufe in descj’ipiion, bccausi' 
female education forms so important a ])arl of 
all plans for India’s impro-vemeiil, and took so 
prominent a place in the efforts of ]\Ir. Weit* 
breeht. 

]3esides this home work, Areithi-eeht was fiv- 
qnciitly engaged in making ])reaehiiig-tours witli 
some of his brethren, to which he attached the 
greatest importance. Their ]ihin was to accom- 
modate themselves as much as possible to the 
habits of the Hindus; to carry a lent ^\ith 
them for slielter during the night, i\hcn a cottage 
was not to be had ; to live cliieily on rice and 
curry; in short, “to endure liardness as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ.” Tliey distributed in 
this nay many thousand tracts, and preached 
Christ ill every lonn and village through nhich 
they passed. Preaching,” he considered, Avas 
now, as in earlier ages, “ the chief instrument 
for effi'cting the conversion of the h('atl»oii.” 

Meanwhile, trials of another sort were not 
wanting. Domestic sorrow visited these devoted 
servanis of Cod, yet not without the abundant 
consolations usually voiiclisafcd at such seasons. 
A tenderly-bclovecl little daughter was removed 
from them by fever, and the very next day a son 
was given to cheer their drooping hearts. The 
father’s reflection upon both events is this : 
“ The Lord has in great mercy sustained na in 
a heavy trial, and crowned the end of the afflic- 


tion with a new blessing. Oh I we would love 
this Friend of our souls more dearly than wo 
have done before. We will become more de- 
voted, more zealous, and more useful in our 
York.” But this lovely flower, too, w'as ere 
long transplanted to the garden of the Lord. 
That “ reaper whose name is Death, bound them 
in his sheaves.” 

** And the mothei’ gave in tears and pain, 

The flowers she most did love. 

She knew she shotild find them all again, 

In the fields of light above.” 

Ill after years, the “ desolate nursery,” ot 
which the fond father speaks so touchingly, once 
more resounded with happy voices ; and never 
did parents more eariie.sily desire to train up 
tlieir little ones for Ooifs seriice. But tlic 
; health and strength of both were giving way 
under such incessant demands ; and with a view 
of recruiting their energies, they resolved to 
pay a visit to their native land. 

Very warm were tlie welcomes bestowed on 
Mr. and ISlrs. Weithri'cht by their English 
friends, hut dearer still were the greeting 
reserved for the missionary on his return to Ins 
beloved fatherland. “ Oh. the delight,” he 
says, when desenbing his meeting with a 
younger brotlier, “of that moment of rt union 
nith one’.s own brother. 1 could not sleep that 
niglit for joy, and llie Sunday Avas a day of 
iiule-scribahle hap[)iiicss. We looked at oacli 
other, AA'c tallied to eacli other, and avc both felt 
that Ave could realize better than before that 
j higlior joy AA'hieh Ave shall taste Avlien the viclory 
I has been Avon and avc meet in glory.” 

He arrived at his old lioine at a solemn 
moment, just wlieii all the family Averc assembled 
to see liis venerable grandmother dej)art in 
peace. JSlu' liad often ehi'cred him on Ins way 
Avith her Avords of heavenly counsel, and now 
he Avas near to commend her spirit to the Lord 
ill Avhom she helit'ved. 

Wherever ho went, a blessing seemed to attend 
his steps. Whether in seareli of health at a 
bathing-place among the JSAviss mountains, or 
travelling Avith a knajAsaek on his back in the 
Grinsel, he Avas a missionary still. One Sunday 
in the liospieo he expounded paH of the fifty- 
fifth chapter of Isaiah, applying his subject by 
allusion to Hie beautiful fountains, valleys, and 
hills in which that romantic country abounds. 
This poAver of illustration was one of the most 
remarkable features of his cultivated mind, and 
one Avhich doubth-ss peculiarly helped him to bo 
a teacher of the igiioi’ant. For the Hindoo he 
would in like manner draw many a profitable 
lesson from his own beautifid Ganges, thus 
following his Divine Master in preaching tlie 
word to all “as they were able to bear it.” 

Ha\ing had a most gratifying interview with 
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tbe king at Stuttgart, and been warmly received 
there by all classes, be returned for a time to 
England, revisiting Basle in the autuihn, to 
deliver a course of lectures on Indian missions. 
They were attended by crowds; indeed, whei^ 
ever be went, thousands of listeners were readily 
collected ; and as in the days of the early church, 
tliere were “ honourable w'oincn ” who received 
liim into their houses, and “ bid him God speed.’* 
Some of the children of Prince Holiciiloe Lunen- 
berg (closely related to our own royal family) 
were among those whom he delighted with his 
anecdotes, while Jc^vs, Eoman Catholics, and 
Protestants, united their free-will ofleringsto the 
cause for which he ])leaded. Still, amidst all the 
adulation he received, hiinulity seemed only to 
root itself more deeply in his heart. “My 
labours,” he writes, “among so many good 
people have been blessed to my own so\d ; andl 
feel more and more of that happy state when we 
can do everytliing with the Lord in childlike 
reliance on him and his blessing.” Tlie same 
series of lectures was afterwards repeated in 
London to an English audience, and to some of 
our readers they may be already familiar in 
their published form. Tliey are marked by 
strong good sense, clearness of description, and 
a more thorough investigation of the various 
creeds of Lidia than can ('Isewlu.'re Ix' met with 
in so popular a form. A strong G-erinan accent 
AN as easily detected in ^Ir. Wc'itbrccht, but the 
turn of in’s sentences, and indeed his w'hole 
mode of thought, was purely English. He says 
he shrunk from standing up lietbrc large audi- 
ences ill England, but was coinrorted by this 
text, “Who art thou, 0 great mountain? Be- 
fore Zernbbabel tliou shalt beeonu* a plain.” 
He foundtlie promi.-^e literally fulfilled. 

Bui the time drew on for him and hi.s ^ife to 
return to India. We cannot do full justice to 
the tenderness of his s[)irit without quoting his 
own words. “ Th'* lovely days of our sojourn I 
in our native land have passed away like a | 
dream. Our leave is spent, and wc return to 
iight fur oiir Lord, and to suffer as faithful 

soldiers of Jesus Christ Leave-taking is 

no easy matter, and wo felt it especially painful 
in reference to our dear children. AVhat a 
mother’s ami a father’s heart fee] at such a time 
is indescribable. I looked up to heaven and 
said, ‘ 0 Lord, do thou help and bless them, do 
thou provide.’ We sat sileutly side by side in 
the carriage, which in three hours brought us to 
Huuthampton, from whence wc passed over to 
tlic Isle of Wight, and spent three days in 
quietness and retirement, to recover and rcfresli 
oifr spirits, after the deeply affecting partings.” 

The overland journey oeing now to him, was 
full of stirring interest, and he was w^ell able to 
appreciate all tbo wonders of nature and art 


successively brought befbre liim. The position 
of young men leaving their homes for India, of 
whom about thirty were bis fellow-travellers, 
affected him deeply. ” Those must have w^ell- 
formed principles indeed,” ho writes, “ who can 
successfully resist sin in a countrv like Indiaj 
where most of them will be placed in a station 
destitute of all means of grace. - Ob that I could 
whisper a word in the ears of parents, advising 
them to put tlio Bible in their sons’ hands when 
they leave their homes, and get them to promise 
to read it daily, and then follow them with their 
prayers on their dangerous path.” 

Keturned once inoi*e in safety to their beloved 
Burdwan, wlicre they received a truly Oriental 
welcome, a day being set apart to do them 
special honour, and presents arriving till every 
table in the house was covered with offerings of 
fish, flowers, vegetables, sweetmeats, etc., they 
soon resumed their busy round of duty. To his 
ever active spirit now sources of interest Avere 
also eonlinually opening, and by this time the 
coal mines in the neighbourhood of 13 ilrdwau 
Averc beginning to assume considerable import- 
ance. Tliese he visiteil, and held conversations 
Avith the leading men of the place Avith some 
grounds for cncourngemeiit. 

It is Avoriii Avliile to mention tlie following 
anecdote, as illustrative of the Hindoo mind: 
an intelligent Hindoo inquired of Mr. AV. if 
he coidd account for th(i origin of coal. He fold 
him that tlie commonly reci'ivcd opinion was, 
that the strata of coal Inul bci'ii originally largo 
forests Avbich some great convulsion of nature 
had hurird in the ('artli. “Our people,” he 
replied, “ascribe it to quite another cause. They 
say tliese coals are the rcunains of horses, as 
many as five Iniudred Ihousaiid of Avhich Avere 
frequently sacrificed to the gods by the kings of 
ancient times. 3 ’he tar in the coal arises from 
the clarified butter (ghee) Avhicli Avas poured 
11)1011 the sacrificial fire. Such is the philosophy 
of the Hindoo vSlinsters !” 

The soldiers, too, who were encamped at 
BurdAvan from time to time for a day or two, had 
a share in the large sympathies of Mr. W. He 
distributed many Tt'stainents and tracts among 
tliem, and mot Avitli several cases which much 
encouraged him. He AA'as not a man to wait 
till opportunities presented themselves ; he 
rather sought them out, ^^forestalling oppor- 
tunity,” Avhieh is the correct rendering of the 
apostolic injunction, “redeeming the time.’* 
His preaching tours AA'erc resumed, and during 
one of them he records an attack of cholera 
from Avhich he was mercifully restored, “ though,’* 
he adds, “ death on tlie battle-field would not be 
an undesirable event.” One very pleasing 
instance of the blessing often attending these 
distant preachings is given in a letter from a 
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native hearer, signed tal Behari Dey, which is 
as follows : “ My dear sir, I am not sure wliether 
you remember me. In my boyhood I had the 
pleasure of hearing you preach the glad tidings 
of salvation in my native village, Balasi, about 
seven miles north-east of Burdwan. Since my 
conversion I have seen you here, and accom- 
panied you to the bazaar, where, after you had 
preached on that beautiful text, ‘Eor God so 
loved tho world,’ I said a few words to the 
assembled multitude in my own unworthy man- 
ner. I am now hero in charge of this mission 
(Culna), and have a valuable co labourer in the 
person of a brother convert. Our English and 
other schools are getting on pretty well. Allow 
mo to say, dear sir, that in addition to the 
reverence I feel towards every devoted mission- 
ary in this my unhappy fatherland, I look upon 
you with feelings of peculiar esteem and grati- 
tude. You preach the gospel in the place of my 
nativity — the residence of all that jirc near and 
dear to me, according to tho Hush, and the scene 
of my earliest recollections. 'Jdie Lord ei’own 
your noble exertions with complete success 1” 


A MISSlONAliY EPISODE, 

Some sixty years ago, a cliosi'u band of men 
sailed from the river Thames in tlio sliij) Dnlf, 
to attempt the ostabiisliment of missionary 
settlements in the islands of the South S(^a. 
A.iuoj]g them was one avIio proved uiilaithful to 
his liigli vocation, and began to doubt the truth 
of Christian Lty at the very time when the 
success of his associates gave promise of some 
of those triumphs which in modern dajs have 
so signally demonstrated its divine power. Sad 
as the story of such a life must he, it is too full 
of instruction and M’arning, and in this case 
liappily of eucourugemeiit also, to be consigned 
entirely to oblivion. 

Mr. Broomhall was one of the first Protestant 
missionaries who set foot on Tahiti. As an 
active intelligent young man, lie iviidcrid 
essential service to the cause he had espoused, 
atid won the re.s])(‘ct of the native.^, labouring 
for four years with praiseworthy zeal, lie 
had aljH'ady acquired a tolej’ahle knowledge of 
the language in tvhicli lie was to preach to the 
heatlu'ii, wiien, yielding to ti'injilation, he began 
to eidertaiii doubts as to the reality of the Holy 
Spirit’s iufluenee and the immortality of the soul. 
Jlis companions endeavoured to muovo his 
scepticism ; hut, liiiling in tlieir efforls, he was 
H('paralcd from tlieir epmmuuion. Gradually 
his unbelief acquired sueli a sway over liiin, that 
he publicly declared his sentiments to be 
deisticai. Sins of grosscir character followed in 
their tniia, as if to rebuke his pride and pre- 


sumption. He fell into open iniquity, and lived 
with a native female as his wife, till she at last 
forsook him. An opportunity then offering for 
him to leave tlie island, he availed himself of it, 
and directed his course towards India. His 
departure under such circumstances, although 
desirable on account of the influence of his 
example on the natives, deeply affected the 
brethren whom he left behind. They followed 
him with their compassionate regard, and con- 
tinued earnestly to pray that, like the prodigal 
son, he might yet return to his Father against 
whom ho had sinned, and bo restored to the 
joy of his salvation. 

More tlian nine years passed away before 
they again heard of him. IMeanwbile he had 
devoted himself to a seafaring life, and w^aa 
engaged in a vessel trading iu the Indian seas. 
AV ere there all this time no mourjiful recollec- 
tions of the past intruding ever and anon upon 
the stoical indifTcrenee of the moment? AVere, 
there no forebodings of the future ? To be 
dragged step by step down the horrid declivity, 
up which the soul had been battling through long 
years with a hatred of its foul depths, and an 
eye glancing hopefully upward to catch some 
gleam of heavenly light—could all this be, and 
uot one sorrowful ])ang break in ui)ou the heart? 
Air. Broonihali could not completely shake oil' 
the romemhranee of happier days; and God iu 
mercy sent a succession of alarming incidimts 
that brought them more vnidly to his mind, 
and made him conscious of his immiiieiit 
danger. The breaking of a limb at A'ladras, 
and a severe illness at Caleuttn, were rendered 
instrumciital in awakening him to a sense of 
his sin. His anguish became extreme ; no 
bodily sulfering could equal it. In the hope of 
obtaining relief, ho commenced a eurrcspondcnco 
with several serious persons, but studiously 
concealed his name and previous character. 

At length, after writing a long letter, in 
which lie clescrib('d his mental ehaj’nctcr w illi 
dreadful niinutoness, he secured a private iiil(‘r- 
\iew' with the well-known missionaries, Dr. 
Alarshmun and Air. AVaril. After some con- 
versation w'itli them on the state of his soul, ho 
broke out, “ Y’ou iiow' hchohl an aj)osiale mis- 
sionary. I am , who left his brethren 

liiue years ago. Is it possible you can behold 
me without despising me ?” The etVeet produced 
upon his hearers was overwhelming ; their dis- 
covery of another instance of Divine forbearance, 
and their joy ovcj* the repentant sinner, filled 
them with gratitude. They assured him of 
their love, eiieoiiraged him in his determination 
to return to his brethren, and promised to 
intercede w'ith them on his behalf, as well as 
with those who sent him out. 

Air. Broomhall, soon after this interview, 
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embarked on anotlior voyage, purposing ou his 
return to dispose of his vosscl, and devote the 
remainder of Ids days to the advancement of the 
cause he had abandoned. From that voyage, 
however, he never returned ; neither Mr, 
Broomhall nor his vessel was ever hoard of 
again, and it is supposed that the ship foun- 
dered, and all on board perished. 

With facts like these before us, it indeed 
becomes us to do with our might whatsoever 
our hand findeth to do. No resolves, no 
efforts can redeem neglected opportunities, and 
our usefulness once impaired may bo lost for 
ever. 


TIIK CHILD'S FRIKXD. 

Skk, here my pretty robin comes! 
ril foeil him witli my plate of crumbs, 
Then whistle to him for a song; 
lie will not keep mo for it long— 

For perching ou the leafless bough, 

He tunes his throat to sing it iio\n • 

( ), pleasant is the tuneful lay. 

'rUis tlavk and dull December <li\ ' 

My faithful robin, ^^cll 1 know 
The debt of thanks to thee 
For being once so kiinl and good 
To the lo-'t cijildreu in the wo(td: 

How often lia\e I heard my nuivo 
Thy charitable deeds vehearao — 

Telling how on a summer dav 
These orphan babes wciv stol’n .au.iy; 
And left within a daiksonn* wood, 
Without a friend to bring them food; 
And then, that fiuuiahecl and forlorn, 
With berries smeared and brambles torn, 
The/, lifeless, fell upon the ground, 
And, still’ and cfdd in death, were found 
Their arm-, around each other twined. 
Which do.ith itself could not unbind; 
]>ried leaves their oul) ^\inding slieet — 
Theiv tolling bell, thy VNsubling sweet. 

1 recollect, slie told us then. 

That you and little jenny wren, 

A leafy cover o’er them spread, 

And lined with mo.ssos soft their bed. 
Hut oh bow' dreadful to ivl.iie 
Their cruel uncle's hapless fate! 

His liouse, soon after set on lire, 

And he left in it, to expire » 

Thank God 'ce liavo no unde fierce. 

With breast which jiity cannot pierce; 
Hut yet yrc have, full well f know, 

A still more unrelenting foe, 

Who, if he could, the ScrijitmcH tell, 
Would dr-ag us with him into hell. 

But then we have a fidond abovo 
To guard us Nvith his shield of love. 

And follow US in all our way.s 
With pitiful and watcliful gaze. 

Yes, were w’e of all friends bereft, 

Anri, like these helpless orphans, left 
To wamh’r in a forest w ide. 

Without a guardian or a guide, 

Not e'en the little robin red 


To make for us a leafy bed. 

Or sing its song, so soft and clear. 

To tell us that a frieod was nekr; 

Yet Jesus soon would find us out, 

For he is all our ^ths about: 

If starved to death, ho would bo nigh, 

And listen to our dying cry, 

And gentle angels, too, would come 
And spread their wings to make our tomb. 
Ah, little would it luaitor tlnm, 

Though mute the robin and tlio wren I 
For heavenly songs would then be near, 

The music of a higher 8]iheie. 

KLLEN BOBKETS. 


HUFFEttING SOOTHED BY SYMPATHY. 

A BLIND man, all forir>rn and jioor, 

His stick his only guide. 

Once strayed upon a lonely moor. 

Both perilous and w'ide. 

Aware of unseen danger near, 

He made a sudden pause; 

Then groj)ed about with nervous fear, 

To ascertain the cause. 

By chance an old and crippled man. 

His limbs dragged slowly by ; 

The blind man, hearing him, began 
With sad and dolofii' ny. 

Kind friend, coinpaKsiunato my need. 

For I have lo.st my way ; 

Give me your guiding hand to lead, 

Lest 1 should farther si ray,” 

Alas !” he eras, “what shall I do 
With such a crippled fr.u 
Vcj.i wouhl not a-jk me if you knew 
Tiiat both my feet lU'e lame. 

Hut, if you’ll take me ou }«jur back, 

So firmly built and strong, 

Togc.tber we may keep tbe track, 

And safely go .'dong. 

'J’heii \(iu fhall be to me as feet, 

And 1 w'ill be your c>cs ; 
liacli to the other a helpmeet, 

Two f.iitliCul true allie.-^.” 

“ With all my heaif,” the blind man crie 
“ Our fortunes let us blond, 

’Twill be both politic and wise 
Each other to befriend. 

W'hen dangers thi eaten, you shall warn. 
And guide my feet aright, 

^\’hlle 1 will help you in return 
With iny superior might. 

By me4ins of this, though I am bluid, 

I need mit fear to .stray, 

And safe and pleasant both will find 
The dark and toilsome way.” 

My reader, i-omul another’s grief 
Thy syinpiitliies entwine ; 

To those who suficr, give relief, 

And make l/tvir sorrows ihinc. 

The kind compassion you bestow, 

Its own reward will bring; 

For while you soothe another’s woe. 

Your own will lose its sting. 

i;i,J.EN BOBLttTfl. 




THE BUENED VOLUME. 

Hebhmait Smith had returned from his work, 
had eaten his solitary supper, and lighted his 
pipe, and was basking in tne light and warmth 
of his fire, when a slight tap at his door roused 
him from a reverie; and he bade the visitor 
enter. 

Herrman Smith w'as a man of profligate 
habits, and an unbeliever. He hated tho Bible ; 
and all who lived according to its rules, aud had 
faith in its promises, he ctuled hypocrites. His 
brow therefore clouded over when, in the unex- 
pected visitor, he saw a man who had formerly 

Ho. 86.— nuCEMUKU 20, 1S55 


been his coinpanioii in sin aud infidelity, but 
who had recently made a profession of Chris- 
tianity. 

The visitor advanced with a friendly “ good 
evening,’* and seated himself unbidden at tho 
table. 

** I am not disturbing you, Hennaun ?” ho 
said, in reply to the other’s inquisitive glances : 
“ I thought you might be alone.” 

“What do you want with mo?” responded 
Herrman ; “ I thought we had done with each 
other before now.” 

“I want you to read f/iis,” said the visitor, 
mildly ; and lie pulled from his pocket a book, 

PaiCE OSK rENNV. 
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which he laid on tho table. It was a treatise on 
the wprth of the soul, by a pious writer. 

“What book is that?** demanded Hjerrman 
Smith. 

llis visitor read the title; but he had no 
sooner done so thou Herrman broke out into 
loud and fierce denunciations, and gave his 
former friend many ignominious names, which 
he bore unmoved. 

“ I did not expect that you would listen to 
me patiently at first,” said the visitor; “ for I 
‘ :now what I should once have thought and said 
if such a request had been made to me. But 
still I hope you will not refuse to do what I 
ask,” 

“ I shall refuse,” replied Herrman angrily ; 

“ and if this is all you want of me, the sooner 
yon take yourself and your trumpery away, the 
better.” 

“ We used to be good friends, Herrman,” 
rejoined the visitor, sorrowfully : “ why should 
we not be so now ?” 

“ We were good friends before you turned 
sneak,” said Herrman ; “ but now 1 don^t want 
and I don’t mean to b^ve anything to do with 
you.” 

** But at least you will licar what 1 have to ! 
say, Smith. I know you Iiave spoken very 
hardly of me; and I wish to justify myself in 
your thoughts. You will not refuse me this ?” 

“ You can say what you like,” retorted Smith ; 

“ but you need not expect to change my opinion 
of you;” and he settled himself firmly m his 
chair, aird recommenced puffing away with 
great vigour. I 

“ You and J have known each other a good | 
many yeari^ Herrman,” continued the visitor; | 
arid we havp always, until within theoe few 
months, been oh good terms ; will you tell me 
what there has been in anything 1 have said or 
(lone to make such an alteration in your feelings 
towards me ?” 

think,” said Smith, “that whep a mau 
casts off his old friends, as you have done, and 
turjis traitor to good fello^^ shij), it is for IIkmu 
to Msk such a question, and not Ibr him. But 1 
don’t want to know anything about it : we can 
do uncommonly well without you ; and I have 
no wish to hear your justification, as you call it. 
That book explains ail ; you need jiot say any 
more.” 

“ It does indeed explain all,” said the visitor ; 

“ for it was this hooK which opened my eyes to 
sec my wretched condition^ and sliowed me the 
way out of it. And as we were once companions 
in sin, I cannot help trying to get you along 
with me on to the other road, Herrman.” 

Herrman Smith uttered an expression of 
strong contempt. “The common cant!” be 
said. 


“ You shall call it cant, if you like, Hernnan,” 
the visitor rejoined, “ only hear me.” And, with 
strong omotions, he told bees^ by 

the woii in question, fet of all couvinoed of 
; the truth of the Bible, as a Divine revelation, 

I and had been induced to study it, first philo- 
' sophically and inquiringly, and then prayerfully, 

I until it had been to him “ the power of God 
i unto salvation ” from the dominion of sin and 
its bitter fruits. 

Herrman Smith listened in silence as liia 
former friend went on; and when he ceased, 
i Herrman asked angrily what all this was to 
I him ; and why the visitor had given himself the 
I trouble of these confessions, where they were 
1 not wanted. “ I am sorry for you, with all my 
i heart,” he said; “for you used to be a good 
i fellow enough ; and 1 did not think you would 
! have been such a fool ; but you need not oxpt‘ct 
; to convert me,” he added, with a sneer, 
i “ I do not expect it,” said tho visitor : “ God 
I only can change the heart ; but I do want you to 
1 read this book, and your Bible. I know that I 
used to speak against religion, when, to my 
shame I must say, I know nothing, or next to 
nothing, of its nature ; and I cannot help think- 
ing it ma-y be so with you. I have brought the 
book that was so useful to me ; wi)l you now 
promise me to read it 

“ No,” repb'ed Smith, sternly ; “ I will not 
I read it. I shall have nothing to do with it.” 
j “ You will let me leave it with } ou, at any 
rate. Perhaps you may change your mind. Ah, 
Herrman, there ore times, if you would but 
; think so, when religion can give comfijrt and 
peace, when nothing else can. You will accept 
; the book as my gift ?” 

“ Do you see that fire ?” demanded Hemnan, 
still more sternly, pointing with tlic c'lid of liis 
pipe to that which was burning hi-igliliy on his 
hearth. 

“ Yes, I sec it.” 

“ Then be sure of this,” said the Btiihborn 
infidel ; “if you leave that book, as soon as you 
j are gone', J will throw it on to tlie fire; and it 
j shall burn — nuiiK. I hate y(mr cant,” Ik* added, 
his pent-up rage bursting forth; “and it shall 
not be an hour longer under my roof. Now you 
understand me, and you may leave the book or 
take it away, as you please.” 

The ^^sitor hesitated for a moment, and then 
rose to depart. Lifting his lieart to God in a 
fervent aspiration that he w ould have compas- 
sion on the bigotted enemy of his truth, and 
would make the wrath of man to praise him, be 
silently withdrew, and left the book still lying 
on the table. 

“I have said I will burn it, and I will,” 
muttered Herrman Smith to himself ; and, with- 
out hesitation, he laid bands ou tbe^volumei 
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and the next moment it was resting on the 
burning embers. 

Herrman Smith sat quietly before the fire, 
still smoking his pipe, and watching for the con- 
flagration with a heart full of malice and deep- 
rooted hatred. 

There was no miracle wrought to arrest the 
flames, or to render them harmless as they 
gathered round, and rose and kindled upon the 
book ; and not a spark of remorse or fear was 
roused in the bosom of tho hardened man. He 
had no superstitious forebodings— not he. Ho 
would have burned all the religious books in the 
world if it had been in his power ; and he w'ould 
have exulted in tho deed loo. His was the 
carnal miud, which, being enmity against God, 
w'ould iiave banished the very belief of God’s 
(existence from the universe, and rejoiced in it. 

Tho book burned slowly, and Herrman Smith 
impatiently stirred the fire into a fiercer flame. 
Tho efibrt was successful ; in a few minutes tho 
cover shrunk and twisted, and writhed in the 
blaze like a thing of life ; tho threads which held 
tho sliccts burst asunder ; tljc leaves foil apart ; 
it was soon all over, and nothing of the volume 
remained on the fire, but a mass of blackened, 
shrivelled ashes, deadening instead of quickening 
the Haiiio beneath. 

Herrman ymith moved the smouldering heap, 
and as it separated, some fragnicjits of the 
burned leaves, now light as air, ascended the 
cbimnoy, otiu'rs feebly caught the flame again ; 
some foil on to tho hearth-stone below. Among 
these fragments was one small scrap ■which had 
escaped tho flame. It w^as scorched and curled 
together with the fierce heat j but the flame bad 
spared it. 

There w'ere w'ords on it, too, not wholly 
illegible. With a smile of victory, Herrman 
Smith took the fragment into his hand to com- 
plete tho immolation; not a vestige should 
remain: he had threatened to burn tho hated 
book ; and ho w ould perform it to its last word 
and letter. 

Nevertheless, as Herrman Smith held the 
scorched scrap in liis hand, ho cast his eye upon 
it : it was involuntary ; he did not nu'an to read 
a -word of it : it -was momentary, for his hand 
did not cease moving; and before the words 
could have been uttered, tho fragimmt had 
caught tho blaze, and w^as utterly consumed. 
But in tluit involuntary, momentary glance, a 
single sentence was burnt in upon the soul of 
Herrman Smith, which eternity will never efface. 
It was A quotation from the words of the 
Saviour: “Heaven and eaeth shall pass 
away; but mt wojids shall not 


Herrman Smith had little sleep that nig’nt ; 


and, sleeping or waking, the vision of the burn- 
ing volume was impressed on his imagination, 
while the words seemed to be sounding in his 
ears : “ Heaven and earth shall pass away ; but 
MY woEDS shall not pass away.^’ He rose in 
the morning unrefresbed. 

He went to his daily occupation, and met 
with his fellow-workmen ; he busied himself at 
his bench or his loom, whichever it might be ; 
but amidst the noiso and confusion of the work- 
shop or the factory, these words — in vivid 
characters — were perpetually before him : “ Hea- 
ven and earth shall pass away; but my wobds 
sbaU not pass away.” 

He w^mt to his club ; his ungodly companions 
were there. They rallied him on his thoughtful 
look, and laughed, and jested, and drank ; but 
Herrman Smith was still thoughtful ; and he 
quickly withdrew from the scene. “ Heaven and 
earth shall pass aw^ay ; but MY woeds shall not 
pass away.” Tho same words, still the same ; 
he could not get rid of them. 

Strange power in a few simple words ! Again 
and again Herrman Smith strove to banish them 
from his memory ; inw ardly called himself a fool 
for suffering himself to be so moved by a curious 
coincidence; tried to smile at his foolish emo- 
tions. But do what ho might, that single ^ 
sentence obtruded itself before his mind; go 
where he would, it followed him ; think of what 
he might, that was never long absent from his 
thoughts : “ Heaven and earth shall pass away ; 
but MY WOEDS shall not pass away.” 

“ Heaven and earth shall pass away !” Herr- 
man Smith did not believe this; or, at any 
rate, he had not believed it. It might be, or it 
might not : it mattered nothing to him. He 
saw no signs of decay ; the world would last his 
time ; and this was all he cared for. This -was his 
creed. But the words which now so harassed 
him seemed clothed with some mysterious and 
awful significance. AVhat did they mean ? 

He attempted to reason himself out of the 
uncomfortable state of mind this sentence had 
produced. What signilied to him what those 
words meant, by whom they were written or 
spoken, or to what they referred ? If they had 
reference, as ho supposed likely, to the written 
words attributed to him whom Christians pro- 
fessed to worship as their Saviour, had not the 
words already passed away ? Had he not 
burned tho book, tho whole of it ? ^ Ah, but the 
words had not passed away. Their spirit and 
their life remained. 

“ My woeds shall not pass away I” Herrman 
Smith knew that there are truths which may 
well bo deemed imperishable ; that these truths, 
though they depend on written or spoken words 
for promulgation, yet, apart from this, lie hidden 
in man’s heart, ever ready to germinate. Wliat 
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if that sentence referred to these imperishable 
truths ! 

* Hea^ea nnd earth shall pass away ; but mt 
WORO s hluill not pass away.’' 

A few days later, and Horrmnn Smith was 
ill the apartment of his former companion and 
late visitor. 

“ You came to see me ; I am now come to seo 
you. You remember what passed when we Inst 
met ?” 

“Ido.” 

“ You left a book with me,” continued Herr- 
man. 

“Yes; may I not hope ” 

“ No : 1 threatened to burn it, and L kept my 
word.” 

“ Alas ! friend. I hoped you would 
repent that resolution, and give it a patient 
perusal,” said the other. 

“ You were mistaken. I burned it that same 
night ; within the hour,” rejoined Herrman. 

“I deeplv regret it. You know not what 
you did. f pray God that he lay not that 
sin to your charge,” replied the believer. 

“ I don’t know anything about thai. 1 fairly 
forewarned you wluit I would do; and 1 did it. 
And now, I want a copy of t lie Bibli*.” 
p “ What ! to burn that also ?” 

“ No,” .said JleiTinan Smitli ; “ not to burn, 
but to read : if you will got me out' 1 n ill pay 
j^ou for it. I do not choose to he .<cen buying 
one at a shop. Will you get one for me ?” 

“Joyfully,” exclaimed ids friend, “joyfully; 
if, indeed, you will read it.” 

“ 1 have said that I will,” said Herrman. 

“ You regret, then, that you burned tlie 
book ?” 

“ Perhaps I do ; perhaps 1 do not. This is not 
tlie question.” 

“May I ask,” interposed the friend, “what 
has induced you to alter your (hdermination r” 

“You may ask: hut that is nothing to the 
purpose,” said Hernnaii Smith. “ Some day I 
may tell you, but not now.” 

In his solitary chamber, Herrman Smitli 
turned over the pages of Ids rocen 11) -acquired 
purchase. He had no clue as to where the 
sentence was to be found which had aimsled his 
attention ; and lie did not, after long searching, 
meet with it. 

But, as he read, darkness and pr(*jiidice rolled 
away from his mind. He found, what multi- 
tudes besides have found, that “ the word of God 
is (puck and powerful, and sharper than any 
two-oilged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrmv, and is a discemer of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart.” 

As he re-id on, conviction forced itst'lfon his 


[ soul. His sins rose up in judgment against 
him and condemned him. And what, after all, 

I if the Bible should be true? 

He read on. He had commenced the perusal 
of the sacred volume, a sceptic ; he continued its 
perusal, a believer in its Divine origin and 
paramount authority. Night after night he 
returned to the Bible ; and the entrance of the 
word gave light. 

But what light? fierce, lurid, and terrific; 
the lightning flashes of Sinai, accompanying the 
voice of Divine judgment — “ Cursed is every one 
that continueth not in all things wHtten in the 
book of the law to do tlicm,” and tolling of the 
wrath to eom(‘. 

In deep distress of mind Herrman Smith still 
read on; and the entraiicc of tlie word gave 
more liglit —light from ilie Sun of righteousness 
which arose on his awe-stricken soul, “with 
healing in hi.s wings.” Jle foimd liiiii of whom 
]\Iose.s and the prophets spake — Je.sus, ilie jirinco 
nnd the Saviour— able to save to the utter- 
most all who come unto God by him. ^lelt-ed in 
heart, his stubborn will subdued, his enmity 
turned to admiration, liis blasphemies to prayer, 
Herrman Smith laid hold, witli tremlAiiig 
earnestness, on the hojie set before bim in 
the gospel ; and in ilie happy liope of pardoned 
guilt, in the renewal of liis heart by Divine 
grace, in the manifestation of a Saviour’s love 
and mercy to his soul, he was at length enabled 
to rejoice w’ith joy unspeakable and full of 
glory, saying, “Who is a God like unto thee, 
that jiardoucth iniquity, and retainelh not his 
anger for ever, because he delightctli in mercy ?” 
And in the experience of a new life in bis soul, 
he understood what those word.s meant, “ Hea- 
ven and earth shall pass away ; hut my words 
shall not pass away.” 

And he w ho was at enmity w ith God by w^iclaul 
words, and who, in the bitter malice of an un- 
reiiew’od hi'urt, consigned Unit book wliieli w’ns 
the faithful mcssi'iiger of truth to tbo flames, 
became a bumble disciple of the loving Saviour, 
and a champion of tlic faith whicli ho had oiico 
laboured to destroy. 


THE PEN. 

A P T A L 0 a U E. 

Grandfather, In spi-aking of the power of tho 
pen just now, Charles, you did not mention the 
importance of its use in tho Christian’s private 
life. Many eminent Christians have found the 
advantage of keeping a written record of their 
relidous experience. 

Charles, And the knowledge of writing is so 
universal now that it belioves us to conaider 
whether wc have used this as woU as that of 
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each of our otlior talents to its noblest pur- 
pose — the ])rogress of our own hcai’ts in the 
things of Grod, and helping forward our neigh- 
bours. 

Jane, Do you know that my favoiurite, the late 
Charlotte Elizabeth, was of opinion that no such 
journal could bo kept wiili that perfect honesty 
without ^^hicll it is worse than useless ? 

Grandfather. Yet such writing is an important 
aid to reflection ; it keeps the mind from wander- 
ing, ajid the danger of its being debased by 
spiritual pride may be avoided by n'gularl^' and 
resolutely destroying tlie papers at interval’s. 
What is wTitten is for your own benefit, not 
that of others, and should be seen by no e> c but 
yours and your God’s. Dr. Chalmers’ plan was 
a good one, of WTiting down his meditations on 
a elmpter of the Bible every day. 1 should be 
glad, dear Charles, if 3011 would try it. 1 
liavc lieard you coni})laiii that the engrossing 
nature of j^our business made it sometimes 
diflieult for you to fix your mind. 

Charles. 1 have no doubt it w'ould be a help. In 
the life of Bickerstetb there ar(‘ examples of 
rules w’lnch ho wrote for his own guidance. 1 
think such written self-imposed rules, which a 
man feels are exactly fitted to his own wants 
and eircLiinstaiiees, must considerably strengthen 
good j’esoluiioJis. 

Jane. But. we must bear in mind the spirit of 
Ilerbeib's lines : — 

AVhcij thou (lost purpose iiuglit witliiu thy power, 

1!i> uin.n A/\ 0 4tir>iirrTi U l->o linf aii\nll* 

ConsUiiicy bruits the loves, auJ luakes us stower, 

Wheu wanton pleasure beckons us to thrall ; 

Who bleaks his own bond forfeiteth hiiusolf : 

What nature makes a ship, he makes a shelf. 

Grandfather. ‘'Lord, who shall dwell in thy 
holy lull ? lie that sweareth to his own hurt, 
and changi'lh not.” Better that thou sliouldst 
not VOW', tlian that thou sliouldst vow and not 
])iiy. But 1 think wdth you, it is good to write 
down hol}’^ resolves ; it botli assists and implies 
I’ccollectedness and careful walking. But re- 
member, in the use of tliis and every means, 
they are dead till the ISpirit of God breathes on 
them. 

Charles. Mr. Bickerstetb was also in the 
Imbit, when bo deliberated on any important 
movement, of writing dow’u the reasons for or 
against it in opposite columns. 

Gramifather. It suited the practical and busi- 
ness-like turn of mind of that eminent servant 
of God. 

Jane. 1 have lately been rending the life of his 
sister, Mrs. Cooper. She was in the habit of 
writing prayers lor her ow n private use. 

Grandfather. Many have found the advan- 
tage of doin^ so. ]f those who complain so 
much of their w'andering thoughts in pra^yer 


were to adopt this plan, or perhaps oven better, 
to write for themselves lists of topics for pray^er, 
I think they would find it benefit them. 

Charles. I have another example for you. Mr. 
Wilberforcc used to keep a little bit of paper in 
his waistcoat pocket, on which he wrote the 
sins ho particularly wished to guard against, or 
a text which lie wdshed often to be reminded of. 

Jane. You remember, too, the Eev. Legh 
liichmond’s letters to his children while still 
under his own roof, and the rules for their 
conduct on various occasions. 

Grandfather. A good example for parents. 
There w’ill be a life and a force in sucli writings, 
ill a parent’s own hands and warm with a parent’s 
lo\e, w'liieh would make them for the person 
intended more Aaluable than the best printed 
instructions. 

(hai-hs. 1 am sure in our Sunday classes w^e 
sliould find the value of such writings. 

Jane. 1 think so. i rememher tliat one of the 
boys who left the prison at Yarmouth, where 
Sarah Martin laboured, was afterwards led to 
repentance by means of a prayer she had written 
for him. 

Grandfafiter. May we each be ourselves epistles 
in which the name of Jesus shines, written not 
with ink, but by the Spirit of tbc living God. 


THE JUDGMENT HALL OE OSIEIS. 
JVwoifa a certain class of divines it was once a 
matter of considerable doubt whether the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul >vas known 
, to the patriarchs ; or even whctheivit was at all 
I revealed under the Old Testament dispensation. 
As for the strong arguments in favour of this 
truth to be found in the Greek authors, they 
were inclined to regard them as surmises, not as 
deductions from any traditive knowledge whicl 
might have reached them. The only eficettee 
disclosure to man on this momentous point was, 
according to their doctrine, to he asciibed to 
the more perfect revelation of Chri 8 tianit 3 ^ 
Such, liowever, was not the fact. The more 
accurjite knowledge which the researches of the 
last fifty years in the antiquities of early nations 
have elicited, corroborates the strong evidence 
that already existed on this subject. The 
inhabitants of Egypt were familiar with the 
doctrine that the soul of man was immortal; 
and that endless misery awaited the wicked, 
and eternal rew'ards the’ righteous, in a future 
state. 

In an ancient ritual which has been deciphered, 
some very curious particulars have been re- 
corded of the mode in which the soul, after 
death, was made to pass through tho judgment 
hall of Osiris. Tbc narrative will be found 
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deeply profitable, if the reader connects with it 
his own appearance before the judgment-seat of 
Christ. 

The ritual consists of eleven liturgical prayers 
to Thoth, the guide of souls, and the imper- 
sonation of the Divine wisdom. The soul 
implores this divinity to undertake for him to 
oast dow’n his enemies, to plead his cause with 
the gods of the various regions through which 
he has to travel, and finally to open for him 
the gates of the great hall of judgment, that 
he may pass through them in safety. 

This formidable antiv of gods and monsters, 
however, was but introductory to the still more 
fearful ordeal that awaited the soul on its 
arrival at the terrible portal of the judgment 
])all, where all the actions of its life while in the 
body Avere examined. This scene is by no 
means confined to the ritual we have alluded to. 
Its frequent occurrence on mummy-cases, votive 
tablets, boxes, and funeral remains of every 
description, sufficiently attest the very high 
importance that was attached to it by the 
Egyptians, and the conspicuous place that it 
occupied in their creed. Many of tlie^o pictures 
are much curtailed and abbrertated, according 
to the custom of the scribes on all occasions. 
In the most perfect of tliem the deceased is 
represented standing immediately btlbre tl)e 
entrance* of a vast hall in the attitude of suppli- 
cation, and addressing a long prayer to the 
divinity who presides in it, Osiris, the supreme 
judge. He has for his assessors the two 
goddesses who are both named Thinei (“the 
Themis of the Greeks). They probably were 
impersouatioiis of justice and truth. The first 
of them, who was called the Themis of the h*ft, 
because sbe occupied the left side of the hall, wa.9 
the president over the first twenty-one avengers, 
tlie lower row of figures in the accompanying en- 
graving : the other, the Themis of the right, had 
t he charge of the remainder of the forty-two 
(lemons by whom the wricked were hereafter to 
1)0 tormented. The prayer to Osiris at the 
entrance to the hall reads thus : — “ 0 thou 
avenger, lord of justice, great god, lord of the 
two Themeis (justice and truth), I wonship 
thee, 0 my lord. Bring forward my righteous- 
ness, search out ray sins.*’ The deceased then 
proceeds to enumerate the moral offences of 
which he has not been guilty: — “I have de- 
frauded no man: I have not slaughtered the 
cattle of the gods, I have not prevaricated at 
the seat of judgment, I have not made slaves of 
the Egyptians, 1 have not defiled my conscience 
for the sake of my superior, I have not used 
violence, I have not famished my household, I 
have not made to weep, I have not smitten 
OTivOy, I have not changed the measures of 
Egypt, I have not grieved the spirits of the 


gods, I have not committed adultery, I have not 
forged signet rings, I have not falsified the 
weights of the balance, I have not withheld 
milk from the mouths of my children.” The 
offences that follow are peemiar to the climate 
and to the idolatry of Egypt. “I have not 
pierced the banks of the Nile in its annual 
increase, I have not separated to myself an arm 
of the Nile in its advance.” These passages 
render it probable that in ancient as in modern 
times, an important part of the revenue of 
Egypt was raised by imposing a tribute upon 
the lands overflowed by the annual inundation ; 
so that to obtain any portion of these fertilizing 
waters secretly was to defraud the state. This 
singular disavow^al concludes thus : “ I have not 
disturbed the gazelles of the gods in their 
pasturage, I have not netted the waterfowl of 
the gods, I have not caught the sacred fi.shes.” 
It m:iy be inferred from this and other passages, 
tlmt there were parks or preserves around the 
Egyptian temples, where the sacred animals 
were kept; and that it w’as sacrilege to lake 
them. “ I have not despised the gods in tlieir 
offerings in otlior words, “ I have not offered 
to the gods that w'hich is imperfect, I have not 
bound the cattle of the gods, 1 have not pierced 
lh(‘ god in his manifestation,” as a saenjd 
animal. The praycT eoiicludos ivith petilitjus 
for purification and illumination. 

The dec(.*ased Hum entered the groat hall of 
judgment, and, kneeling before the forty-two 
avengers, j^rotested to each liis innocence of the 
sin of which he was the minister of vengeance. 
The names of these terrible beings are descrip- 
tive of their appe.arance or cjualitics. The soul 
says to the first of them, “ 0 thou that art swift 
to pursue, I have not sinned.” To the second, 
“ O thou that dost try witli fire, I have not 
been gluttonous.” To the fourth, “ O tliou 
that devourest tranquillity (that is, W'ith whom 
there is no peace), I have not stolen.” To the 
fifth, “ 0 thou that smitest the heart, I have 
done no murder.” To the sixth, “ O thou with 
the two lions, I have not falsified measures.” 
To the seventh, “ 0 thou that hast piercing eyes, 
I have not acted the hypocrite.” To the ninth, 
“O thou that dost make limbs to tremble, I 
have not lied.” To the sixteenth, “ 0 thou that 
dost delight iu blood, I have not slain the cattle 
of the gods.” To the tw'enty-second, “ 0 thou 
that dost consume creation, I have not been 
drunken.” The foregoing may suffice as 
mens of wliat has generally been termed the 
negative confession. 

The perusal of this most ancient code of 
morals accords with the inspired declaitition, 
that the heathen of old were a law unto them- 
selves. The moral law of God, which was 
written on their hearts, evidently embraced 
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the entire compass of the duties of social 
relation. 

The judpnent hall in which this great scene 
occurs, which terminates the third section of 
the ritual, is the palace of Osiris, the supreme 
judge of souls. It is situated in Amenti, the 
west. The god himself appears to the left of 
the picture. He is enthroned on a magnificent 
shrine, and wears a head-dress composed of tlie 
upper part of the diadem called Sent, which 
denotes dominion in the upper region, that is, in 
heaven ; it is adorned with two ostrich feathers 
(the sjjrmbols of justice), and with the disc of 
the sun, and the horns of a goat, signifying light 
and fertility. He has in Tiis hands a scourge, 
and a sceptre bent at one end in the form of a 
crook, the symbol of dominion. Immediately 
before tlie throne, and within the shrine, is a 
kind of stand, upon wliich is hung the skin of a 
panther ; the meaning of this is unknown. An 
altar stands in front of the shrine laden with 
offerings, consisting of flowers, fruit, bread, and 
fish, with wine and milk in vases; probably 
representing tlie acts of piety performed on 
behalf of the deceased by his surviving relatives. 
On a pedestal in the immediate vicinity of the 
throne a monster reposes, having the paws of a 
lion, the body of a female hippopotamus, and the 
head of a crocodile. Her name, “ tlie devourer 
of Amenti,’* as well as her appearance, at once 
point her out as another of the ministers of 
vengeance executing the judgments of the 
divinity before whom slio crouches. 

A t the opposite extremity of the picture, to 
the right, is a group of three persons. That in 
the centre is dothed in the ordinary manner of 
the Egyptians, and presented by one of his 
companions, a female, wearing an ostrich feather 
in lier hair, to the other, also a female, similarly 
ornamented, and having the scciiire of tranquillity 
and the symbol of life in lier liands. This 
group represents the soul of the deceased in- 
troduced by the two Themeis (representing the 
two attributes they impersonate, truth and 
justice) to tho.bar of the judge of all things. 
It was their office to I'cecivc the souls of the 
deceased on their appearance before his tribunal. 
They were also the presidents of the forty-two 
avengers, who are represented on the upper 
part of the picture, seated in two rows, to both 
of which the deceased offers supplications. The 
heads of these judges vary considerably ; some 
have the human form, others the heads of living 
creatures, such as the crocodile, snake, ram, 
hawk, ibis, jackal, hippopotamus, lion, and ape. 
We have seen that thejr are the ministers of 
vengeance, whose wrath is to he deprecated by 
the deceased. The names of all the forty-two, 
and the particular regions over which they 
preside, occur in the entire copies of this scene. 


In other copies, they are represented sitting 
before their presidents. 

In the presence of the judge Osiris, these and 
other divinities, or genii, rigorously examined 
the conduct of the soul whSe incarnate upon 
earth. The motives thereof, most significantly 
symbolized by his heart, are placed in the huge 
balance of Anienti, which occupies the centre of 
the picture ; and in the opposite scale appearir 
the image of Thmei, or the ostrich feather thdt 
adorns her head-dress (the symbol of justice or 
truth), indicative of the inexorable nature of the 
scrutiny which is taking place. One of the 
ministers of Thoth, in the form of a baboon, 
whose name is Hap (sentence, judgment), sits 
on the stand that supports the balance, and the 
instrument is attended by Horus the hawk- 
headed, the beloved son of Osiris and Isis, who 
steadies the scale in which the heart is placed, 
and at the same time closely observes the index 
of the balance. The opposite scale is trimmed 
by Anubis wnth the dog’s head, the son of Osiris 
and Nephthys, who declares the result of the 
scrutiny to the ibis-headed Thoth, the divine 
wisdom. He stands with his writing tablet 
and pen immediately in front of Osiris, the 
supreme judge of this fearful assize; and, as 
clerk of the court, writes down the sentence in 
his presence. This sentence was full of joy to 
the good, and of woe to the wicked. They w ho 
by the faithful discharge of all their moral 
obligations as children, as parents, as masters 
or servants, as kings or subjects, and by the 
conscientious avoidance of vice under all its 
grosser forms, bad been enabled to pass the 
ordeal, were permitted to pass through the hall 
of the Themeis, and were landed in the habita- 
tions of blcBsednesB, where they rested from 
their labours. Here they reap the com, and 
gather the fruits of paradise, under the eye and 
smile of the lord of joy. 

But a terrible fate impended over those who, 
being w'eighed in the balance of Amenti, were 
found wanting. Their souls were transported 
to the regions of darkness and eternal death, 
symbolized by the twelve hours of the night, 
and the lower hemisphere. God, under the 
symbol of the sun, is present here also ; but as 
the avenger and tormentor he makes the dark- 
ness his pavilion ; his disc is black ; no ray of 
light issues fix>m him to illumine their cheeneBS 
abodes. 

While giving this description of the mytho- 
logy of the l^vptians, which is mixed up writh 
the CTOBsest follies, we yet notice truths that 
aro the groundwork of these inventions, which 
are far too precious to he destroyed even by the 
coarse and tasteless fictions with which the;^ are 
combined. The religion, then, of the E^ptians, 
the most ancient nation in the world, has been 
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investigated uu the ver^ walls of the temples 
and monuments that were erected for the cele- 
bration of its worship. Its divinity recognises 
the doctrine of a Trinity, and the hope of a 
future incarnation of Ood. Its ethics rest upon 
the tenet of the immortality of the soul of man ; 
upon his responsibility to his 
Maker for his deeds on earth ; 
and upon his appearance after 
death at his judgment-seat ; and 
also upon the infinitely im- 
portant truth, that God himself 
is the exceeding groat reward 
of the righteous, and will surely 
j)unish the wicked; that his 
lavour is everlasting life, that 
his wrath is death eternal. 

These results throwliglit upon 
an obscure and reinoto portion 
of the liistory of tlie ways of 
God to man, Avhich may some- 
times minister consolation to 
the weak and feeble believer in 
the hour of dai’kiiess uud per- 
])lexitv, and wherein the con- 
firmed iaithof the more advanced 
Christian need not disdain to 
rejoice. To be able to show to 
the gainsay er tliat the truth 
was paj’lly liolden in the fables 
of aiicu'ut heathenism, as well 
as revealed to the saints of old, 
is surely well calculated to dis- 
sipate tlie doubts that are some- 
times suggested respecting the 
[)eriods at which God was 
jdeased to impart the revela- 
tion of his will to mankind, and 
his mode of dealing with those 
who lived before his -written 
word was inspired. AV^e know, 
upon tlic most unquostioiiahle 
of all possible evidence — eon- 
1empoi*a>*y inscriptions — that 
long before a written rt*velation 
was possessed, man was con- 
scious that he had within him 
a soul that cannot die; that 
after the death of the body that 
.soul must appear before the bar 
of God, and be judged con- 
ctniing the deeds of this life; 
and that infinite rewards and 
iurmitc puiiislimcnts depended 
upon the issue of tliat trial. Th(’.se, we con- i 
ceivc, arc facts of importance, whether we be I 
contending with unbelief in others or iu our- j 
solves. 

Surely thia roinarkable subject brings home 
with tBfilling efi’ect to our own souls the state- 


ment of Scripture, that we must all appear before 
the judgment-seat of Christ, Oh ! reader, now, 
while it is the accepted hour, flee to the Saviour 
as a penitent sinner, and take shelter from the 
wrath to come, under the wines of his tender 
love.* 



The beat shield against shuxders, is to live so that none 
may believe them.— C qimU'ss of ^YarwicI!. 

* The preceding explanation of the accompanying 
en^ving has been chiefly drawn from Osburn’s “ Anti- 
gmtios of Egypt,” published by tho Religious Tract 


THE PULPIT IN THE 
EAMILT. 

PEINCIPLE AND PEACE. 

" Have Balt in yourselves, and have peace one wkh 
another ." — Mark lx. 50. 

It is upon a well-known and easily- 
^ understood fact in natural liistory that 
this statement of our I^ord is based. 
Salt was procured of old, just as it is 
now, from tlie recesses of the earth in which 
the waters of the ocean have in some by^];oiic age 
been enclosed, and in which they liave in pro- 
cess of time grown into a kind of crystallized 
rock, or from the evaporation on the sea-coast 
of water from tlie ocean, whicli leaves a saline 
deposit behind it. The uses to which salt was 
anciently applied were not dissimilar to those for 
which it serves at present. It is now a gene- 
rally acknowledged physiological fact that salt is 
indispensable to the health and the vigour of the 
human frame ; and every one knoivs how essential 
it is to the preservation of animal bodies from 
that putridity whielj begins whenever death 
occurs. 

It is n ith reference to these two properties of 
salt—its use as an ingredient in human food, 
and its power as an antiseptic — that Christians 
aro described as “ the salt ot the earth.” The 
principle that is within them— the heaven-sent 
and heaven-tending principle hy which they arc 
distinguished as Cliristiaiis — is the salt in them 
W'hich makes them “ the salt of the earth.” It is 
religion in its reality and in its power — the 
religion of the heart and of the life— that is tht 
salt which w’O must have in us. 

The injunction, llicn, before us is an injunc- 
tion to be Cliristians, not in name merely, not in 
profession only, but in the inner man, no less 
than in the outer man ; to live up to our 
Christian principles— to act up to our Christian 
profession. It is not a small thing to do so. 
In order to do it there must be gi;ace in the 
heart, knowledge in the understanding, love in 
the soul. What faith and holiness must ever 
characterize us ! How w'e must abound in prayer ! 
It is in the knowledge of Christ as our Waviour, 
attained and confirmed by the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit, that w^e rise to the possession of 
these fruits of righteousness — that w e learn to 
pcrfecl holiness in the fear of the Lord. Have 
it in yourselves. Examine yourselves whcilier 
you now possess it. Seek it from God in his 
OW'U wray. Lay hold of it with a deterinuiation 
to hold it fast. Ever remember that all rejigion 
without it is hollow,* empty, unreal. E’ 


remember that the attainment of it renders bfe 
happy and hopeful, and secures the unfading and 
glorious crown which God has promised when 
the life that now is shall be exclianged for the 
life that is to come. 

“ Peace with one another ” is enjoined as a 
fitting accompaniment of “ salt in ourselves,” 
Our world as it came from the hands of its 
great Creator w'as a world of peace. The God 
of peace reigned in it. The spiiit of peace 
dvvdt in it. No discord, no strife, no warfare, 
no alienation, no jarring, no quarrelling, then 
existed in it. Never till sin entered it did 
these sad attendants of sin find a place in it. 
AVliat ‘‘ w'ars and fightings,” the offspring 
of the “lusts that are in our members,” now 
preiail iii our world! What misery to indi- 
viduals as well as to communities do they occa- 
sion! How they separate man from man, and 
nation from nation ! How they lead to evils of 
eveiy form and name ! But wliilc such aliena- 
tion exists, man’s heart is not satisfied. AV'e all 
know how deep and strong are the longings of 
our spirits for peace — how they sigh continually 
for rest — lu)w, weary and jaded, tliey seek after a 
repose which, alas ! they but seldom obtain. 
Peace within, the peace of God in the heart and 
mind, that peace which indeed “passeth all 
understanding,” is the grand preparative to 
“peace with one another.” Possessing that 
peace as Christ in his infinite love bestows it, w'e 
l(‘arn to love one another; to put on, as the 
elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels of mer- 
cies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, 
long-suffering, forbearing one another and for- 
giving one anotlier, if any man have a quarrel 
against any, even as Christ forgave us. 

“ Have peace one with another.” Cultivate in 
all the intercourse of life, a generous, kind, lov- 
ing spirit. Put down and put away the first 
risings of alienated feeling in your hearts. Con- 
strue everything likely to lead to misunderstand- 
ing with those around you on the principles of 
that charity wdiich is not easily provoked and 
which thiuketh no evil. Do not allow feelings 
of animosity to continue i-ankling in voiir bo- 
som. Tiy to obtain for yourselves “ the peace- 
maker’s” character and rew'ard. Seek even in 
this world of strife to become daily more meet 
for that world of peace that is above. 

It is necessary carefully to notice the beau- 
tiful union between the spirit of charity, and 
high-toned conscientiously formed principle, 
which the Saviour’s words enjoin. We must en- 
deavour to guard against surrendering principle 
at the bidding of a spurious charity. We must 
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endeaycmr no less to avoid ever^ thinj^ un- 
charitable in spirit, in word, and in actSn, in 
tW jiaaintenance of principle. Every consideiik- 
tion is calculated to urge this upon us. It is 
thus that we shall attain the possession of real 
and right relirion in our own souls. It is thus 
that we shall be most effectually presented from 
the many wrong and evil influences to which we 
are exposed in the world. It is thus that we 
shall be enabled most closely to walk in the 
footsteps of our divine Lord. It is thus that wo 
shall be best htted for doing good to all who are 
around us. It is thus that wc shall give the 
fairest and most faithful exhibition of true 
religion to the world at large. It is thus that 
we shall best be matured for the blessed cm* 
ployments and enjoyments of heaven. 

A state of existence in whieh either principle 
or peace is wanting, must be a state hav ' 
nothing in it to attract the well-biased mind. 
The v’ery idea of entering into such a state, and 
of dwelling in it, may well lill the lu'ari witli 
alarm. ^ AVho does not shrink from eoinj).nnon- 
ship with the unholy and the unrighleous, tlte 
men W'ho are strangers to honour, and tridh. and 
integrity ? Who does not shudder at tlie thought 
of fellowship with the men to whom the way of 
pace is unknown— whoso bosoms are full of 
jealousy, and hatred, and strife ? Oulv in the 
gospel of Christ are we taught effectuallv the 
lesson of real principle and true peace. iJet us 
learn those lessons with all becoming diligence 
and docility. Only in the church of God do 
wc enjoy union and eommuiiioii with those 
who really and consistently love the truth and 
peace. Let us maintain tl)at tinioii and com- 
inunion uniformly and unreservedly. A uurld 
is before us in which there shall never be any 
infringement of principle, or any interruption of 
peace. 


LIFE OF EEV J. J. AVEITBEECHT. 

PART III. 

Iir the month of March, 1847, the foundation- 
stone of a Gothic church was laid in Burdwau, 
to the great joy of its pastor. An ugly thatched 
bungalow had been hitherto the only building 
for the native worship, and a small chapel far 
from the mission premises, much out of repair, 
had served for the European congregation. 
Nop will suspect this devoted man of attaching 
undue importanp to the mere outward struc- 
ture in which Dirine worship is conducted ; yet 
we cannot but think be showed his accustomed 
judgment in determining upon a building which 
should prpe more durable than its predecessors, 
and which should give no occasion to beholders 
to say, that while rich Hindoos thought nothing 


too good to bestow on their idol-temples, Chris* 
tians would spare none of their substance to 
secure decency of worship. It seemed a great 
work to undertake, but his was not a spirit 
easily daunted, and lie persevered in faithful 
effort till 1000?. were collected, and the whole 
was in due time fully completed. There it 
stands bv the road-side, an appropriate monu- 
ment to bis memory. 

In May, 1848, he received an unexpected 
request to visit Bhagulporc, 200 miles distant 
from his home, for the purpose of organizing a 
mission there. Such a journey amongst us, 
with all our railway accommodations, would bo 
no great effort ; hut there, in the very height of 
the hot season, it was not accomplished without 
much suffering. So heated was his jialanqum, 
that it was impossible to toucli it, and he was 
obliged to wrap his liead in tlio thick folds of 
his dressing-gown to preserve it from danger. 
He succeeded beyond his hopes in the object he 
had in view. Such efforts, however, could not 
ho made witliout an enormous demand upon his 
frame, which had never fully recovered from 
the attacks of cholera already recorded. His 
throat and chest became so severely affected after 
ilu' setting in of the mins, that he was obliged 
to try the effect of changis and proceeded to the 
I ho\ise of his friend Dr. Webb in Calcutta, so 
])rostrated in strength, tliat on arriving he had 
i jud power to nalk up-stairs. Tel in a short 
i time, he was able to undertake a little sea 
voyage; and in the pilot vessel which conveyed 
him, he was still occupied about his Father’s 
business, speaking to the sick and dying, and 
I occasionally preaching a little to the pilots on 
Sundays. 

On returning to Burdwan, to make prepara- 
tions for a len^hened absence, he was in time 
to witness another of those terrible inundations 
which so otten exercised tljo faitli and patience 
of the mission faiuily. By the middle of Octo- 
ber, they were ready to enter the hudgerow, 
-lent by a kind friend, to enable tliem to enjoy 
to^^etnei’ the air of the Ganges, and to visit the 
chief objects of interest on Its banks. The ruins 
of (^ar, the once famous capital of this part of 
India, particularly pleased them, and we exirattt 
the following description from his journal; — 

“After breakfast we halted to make an 
excursion through the ruins. A young Byragi 
showed us the way, and conductetl us first to a 
splendid ruin, a Jong edifice of Mohammedan 
construction. The front of it consisted of 
twelve arches with pedestals of fine ironstone 
resembling black marble. The Byragi, desiring 
to impress our minds with the venerable 
character of the place, told us that in ancient 
times, when Hindoo kings reigned in the capital, 
the whole territory was covered with gold. 
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which extended a foot and a half in depth below i 

the surface We afterwards visited a ' 

high tower and several fine mosques. Tho 
ornamental work, in some of them, though 
much dilapidated, is exquisite. In one place 
we observed tho solid wafts of massive ironstone 
driven asunder by a tree, which had sprung up 
from a seed that had been deposited, probably 
by some bird, between the crevices. It seems 
astonishing that the slender fibres of a root 
should exercise such an expansive force; but 
such is the vigour of nature in this climate, tliat 
a tiny seed, blown it may be by the w'iud, 
between t])o seams of solid masonry, will seal tho 
doom of an immense edifice in the course of years. 
How evident is it, even in nature, that great con- 
sequences arise from apparently insignificant 
beginnings. Such is our work ; a stone is cut 
out without liands ; water issues from under 
the thrcsliold. Afterwards, we see a wondrous 
building ; we behold a river so mighty that it 
cannot be passed over. Precious comfort this 
to tho worn-out missionary ! The scenery 
amidst the ruins is eminently beautiful. We 
now and then mounted a hillock, and stood 
admiring tho rich growth of tamarind and other 
trees ; the creepers descending between the 
fragments of walls, and forming the most grace- 
ful garlands of sweet flowers iutermixed with 
foliage. Two species of monkeys were gam- 
bolling among the trees, and showing their 
teeth against us in defiance. Tho juugle was 
filled with doves and pigeons ; their soft cooing 
formed a pleasing contrast to the screeching 
notes of tho peacock, who made us aware of his 
presence in the thicket beyond. The place 
abounds with wild hogs, and the su amps with 
alligators.” 

By the time they reached Bhagnlj)ore he was 
sufficiently recovered to allow of ^Mrs. Weit- 
breclit’s leaving him. She aei-ordingly returned 
to her useful labours at Burdwan, while he 
remained in the care of kind friends who never 
seem to have been wanting to this warm-heart(‘d 
Christian. With them lie made a delightful 
e.xcnrsioii into the district, travelling with tents, 
in which they always rested during the heat of 
the day, proceeding only a few miles in the 
early morning by ])alanqnin. One little anec- 
dote is related of him by his fellow-traveller, 
so characteristic that it must not be omitted. 
On one occasion, a thief entered his tent, and 
stole a tin box containing all his valuables and 
many bank notes entrust^ to him for missionary 
purposes. He confesses that he was much dis- 
tressed, and took his departure with a heavy 
heart ; but not one word of impatience or anger 
pass^ bis lips. ” His usual smile of cheerful- 
ness was on tiis face,” said Mrs. A., “ as be gave 
me his arm ; and though I could see he felt it 


deeply, I could not perceive from bis conversa- 
tion that he bad one thought of discontent in 
his heart. It was evident that he ^regarded it 
as a discipline permitted by God.” 

While bis spirit was thus refreshed by inter- 
course with Christian friends, ho drank in with 
full enjoyment the rich feast of outward beauty 
presented to bis eyes. “ I never had expected,^’ 
writes he, “to find such lovely scenery and 
such noble rivers in the far-famed wdlds of tho 
Sunderhund. The banks of the streams are 
studded with trees and variegated foliage of 
very hue. Tho scene changes every few 
minutes, and some new creek or river comes in 
sight ; tho birds are singing, the wood-cutter is 
busy felling timber, with which natives are load- 
ing their boats for the Calcutta market. The 
land is very low, and the water appears higher 
that the banks ; this has a peculiar effect to the 
eye of a stranger.” 

After seven months’ absence, he returned to 
his work, much recruited in strength ; but the 
conviction seemed gradually to grow upon him 
that his term of active service was drawing to a 
close ; and so remarkable and evident was his 
growing ripeness for heaven, that all who 
enjoyed intercourse with him felt that it could 
not bo long ere he heard the joyful message, 
“The Master is come, and calletli for thee.” 
The work of translation still occupied much of 
his time. The prayer-book, many favourite 
German hymns, and Legli Bichinond’s beautiful 
little tract, “The Young Cottager,” were all 
recast in a Bengali mould. Indeed, it is enough 
to put io shame some of the busiest among us, 
to find what an ajnount of labour he accom- 
plished with enfeebled health and in an ener- 
vating climate. Recreation he found chiefly in 
the change from one useful employment to 
another. His was a truly elastic spirit, and the 
spring of all his joy and all his usefulness was 
love. In preaching to his native congregations, 
he very seldom entered on topics of controversy, 
but delighted rather to set before them the gos- 
pel in all its fulness ; and though not permitted 
to sec tho great ingathering of souls for which 
his heart panted, yet not a few even of those appa- 
rently sunk in all the degrading superstition of 
heathenism, were brought in as first-fruits of the 
Lord of the harvest, whilst by all the Europeans 
who came within his reach, his influence was 
acknowledged as a most powerful check to all 
the demoralising and irreligious tendencies 
around. During the last entire year be passed 
on earth, his wife was obliged to leave him to 
convey her children to England; and many 
touching records appear in bis journals and 
letters of all he felt in pajcting from those 
beloved ones ; yet at the same time expressing 
bis entire devotedness to the work whereunto 
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he had been called. He was even tlien revolv- 
ing plans for ifciiicmnt preaching, which would 
necessitate still longer absences from home, 
assured of the concurrence of her who was so 
truly liis fellow-labourer. He also took mucl; 
paiiis iu endeavouring to recommend to his 
brethren in Calcutta the adoption of a regular 
sy.' tcin of coljwiagCj wliich in other countries 
lias been found so useful in disseminating the 
trutli. One serious attack of illness, brought 
on by incessant preaching, caused him to 
remark in his journal : — I felt as if I had 
cholera, and sent for the native doctor. 1 then 
made all my accounts and papers ready, as well 
as I could, and wrote memoranda for guidance, 
and a letter to Lacroix : prayed very much that 
the Lord would spare my life this year, if 
it pleased Him, till my dear wife and child 
returned. At first the tliought of being about 
to be called away during her absence distressed 
me exceedingly, especially when thinking of my 
children ; but I could at last east nwself, with 
all my distress and sinfuliiesy, upon Jesus, and 
founa peace in the assurance — ‘ 1 am willi thee, 
and tliou art mine.’ ” 

The lengthened life, “ for this year also,” was 
granted, and at the close of 1851 lie went to 
Calcutta to welcome liis wife and child, ‘‘ O, 
how happy J am!” he would (‘xclaim iu the 
fidness of his heart ; I hope all my friends are 
as happy as myself in the enjoyment of their 
treasures.’* This joy w'as not confined to his 
own heart. The Christian people and school 
children were oveijoycd to see IMrs. Weitbrecht 
once more among them, and the glad news 
spread from one to another- ‘‘ Our lady is 
come again,” was the universal remark, Such 
moments of happy reunion must amply have 
repaid many a night of weeping. Several 
cheering symptoms, too, about this time, mani- 
fested themselves iu his more public work, 
and the native agency especially Jncrcased in 
numbers and in usefulness. 

The time approached for his last journey to 
Calcutta, to join the missionary conference lie 
had been chiefl^^ instrumeutul in establishing. 
The subject which he chose for his own address 
seemed almost prophetic of wliat was indeed to 
])rove his farewell discourse. ITis text was, 
” Be thou faitliful unto death, and ] will give 
Ihcc a crow’D of life.” He preached this sermon 
to his own beloved flock at Burdwnu, telling 
them lie meant to address it also to bis brethren 
at C’alcutta ; and so holy and heavenly w’as its 
tone, so wTapt did Ids own Bjnrit .seem in the 
glorioiirt theme on W'hich he was dwelling, that 
not a few were iinpre.ssed wdth his ripeness for 
heaven, and almost felt that his days cii earth 
were numbered, “’Twas e’en as if an angel 
%hook bis wiiigf.” A few' of the iiative^Chris- 


tiaiis had a presentiment that lie would soon bo 
taken from them; “for he had,” they said, 
“ become quite perfect.” Thanks bo to God 
that he does occasionally allow his grace largely 
to triumph over all the infirmities of tlie 
flesh. But why is this development of Christian 
character so rare ? Why, for the most part, arc 
professing Christians content to give so dwarfed 
and miserable an image to the world ? Grow'th, 
development, increasing strength and beauty, 
are no loss the law* of tlie spiritual thau of the 
uaiural world ; and w'cll may we question 
wlietlier the root of tlie matter be in us, if we 
are not bringing forth in its season every lovely 
and pleasant fruit. Header, ns } our eye rests on 
these lines, pausi',and honestly put this question 
to yourself: “ Why am 1 not following this child 
of God even us lu‘ follow'ed Cln-ist ?” lint bo 
not deceived ; li‘t none think to follow him in 
his life of outward usefulness, without nartakiug 
first of his life of inward holiness. Truly “ he 
walked with God.” Hear his own advice, given 
to a younger brother in the ministry. “ IMay the 
L('rd give you grace to live near him, viuch in a 
sjnrit of prayer. Let mo afleelionntely advise 
you as an (‘Idcr brother to adopt a resolution, 
with a view to advance your growth iu grace, 
and spirituality, and scriptural knowledge, which 
1 liave found most useful. 1 spend at least lialf- 
an-h(rtir, and if possible one hour, very early, and 
again before bed-time, in reading, meditation, 
and ])rayor. '.riiis has u remarkable ctlect in 
keeping one in that calm, jiroper, peaceful, 
'lieerful frame of mind (and this precious jew'el 
one is always in danger of losing, especially in 
India) wo so mueh require, to fit us for the 
great work we have to do, and it imparls tact 
and feeling, helping us to act and speak as we 
sliould do at all hours.” 

Jhit w'c must liasien on wuih the narrative. 
Contrary to their original intention, it wa.s 
arranged that his w'ile should accompany him to 
tlie conference. He arrived in Calcutta, and, 
regardless of fatigue, at once addressed the 
brethren, from the text already named. As he 
concluded, his soul seemed as it w'crc panting 
for heaven, and he broke out iu the following 
rapturous sciitiments, partly cxtemjiorancously ; 
— “ Be thou faithful unto death ! 8oon we, too, 
sliall have done with our labours and trials. 
Yes, dear brethren, I sometimes feel as if I 
should very soon liavo done with mine. I feel 
as on the very borders of the heavenly Canaan. 
The great thing is to end well. A faithful 
servant need not fear when his Lord calleth 
liiin. 

** Qo, labour on, tiiy hands iiro Nv«;uk, 

Thy knees are faint, thy soul cast down, 

Yet falter not — the prize is nehr ; 

The throne, the kingdom, and the ci*oviru. 
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Toil on, toil on, thou soon shalt find 
For labour rest, for exile home; 
jSoon shalt thou hear the Bridegroom's voice, 

The midnight cry, Behold, I come!” 

Tet once again his voice was heard amongst 
them, and this time the words chosen were, 
“Surely I come quickly.” Most heartily could 
he reply from the depths of his loving spirit, 
“Even so; come, Lord Jesus.” The chariots 
of fire and horses of fire were even then in 
readiness to cany him home. That very evening 
he was seized witli cholera,. Eapid indeed was 
its progress ; and still unclouded were his faith 
and love. To his tender wife's oft-repeated 
enquiry whether “ Jesus was near?” the answer 
always was, “Very near; very precious!” 
Through the long watches of that sorrowful 
night, the faithful sharer of so many joys and 
griefs was comforted by the abundant sympathy 
and kindly ofiices of the missionary brethren. 
So graciously did a covenant-keeping God sup- 
port her as w^ell as him through that trying 
season. “Many were gathered together pray- 
ing the littlo company of believers pleaded 
earnestly that the life so precious, and apparently 
so necessary to many, might be lengthened out ; 
but God in wisdom decreed otherwise, and “ he 
was not, for God took him.” More tlian once 
he exclaimed, “ Oh, if this be dying of cholera, 
I w'ould say, ‘Come then, blessed messenger, 
and take me to heaven.” One more look 
of love to bis wife, and all was over. As 
his beloved friend, Mr. lloswcll, pronounced the 
words, “’Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,” he ceased 
to breathe. 

Thus lived and thus died John James Weit- 
brccht. Most appropriate, indeed, it was that 
such a grave as his should gather round it 
Christians of all denominations to mingle their 
tears and their praises together; and wo are 
not surprised to find that his body was borne to 
its last resting-place, not by the missionaries of 
his own church alone, but by ministers of the 
Kirk of Scotland, the Free Church, Baptists, and 
Moravians, who spontaneously oame forward to 
take a part in that service. 


THE VAUDOIS LITUEGY. 

PAST HI. 

Thb Vaudois liturgy comprises prayers for the 
great festivals of the church, formularies for 
the celebration of marriage, for the burial 
of the dead, and for the administration of 
the ordinances of baptism and the Lord’s 
supper. It also contains a number of prayers 
for family worship, all of wdiicb breatlie the 
same evangelical spirit with those which have 


already appeared. As our design is simply to 
furnish sufiicient to euable Chi’istians in ibis 
country to judge of the religious unity existing 
j between them and their brethren in the valleys, 
we shall content ourselves with the addition of 
the form used at the Lord’s supper. 

THE LITANY OP THE HOLT SUPPEE. 

After the prayer following the sermon, the 
minister says “ Christians ! who are here 
with the intention of commemorating the death 
of our Saviour, by participating in the sacra- 
ment of the holy supper, bring to this sacred 
engagement profound reverence and devout 
attention. Carefully consider the nature aud 
the end of this sacred rite, the obligations which 
it imposes upon us, and the dispositions which 
we ought to bring to it. 

“For our insiruction in all these things, let us 
recur to the origin of this sacred feast, and see 
its institution as St. Paul has reported it iu the 
eleventh chapter of the first epistle to the 
Corinthians.” 

The passage is then read, and the minister 
proceeds : — 

“ You have just heard, my brethren, how our 
Lord Jesus Christ has instituted the holy 
supper, and, at the same time, with what reve- 
rence it ought to be celebrated in his church to 
the end of time. It appears from thence that 
those who are not members of the church, 
or who dishonour it by their conduct, ought not 
to be admitted thereunto. Therefore, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, and by his authority, and 
iu accordance with the rule which he has left us 
in his word, I pronounce as unworthy to share 
iu this holy sacrament all who are ungodly, un- 
believing, profane, idolatrous ; those who form 
sects to break the union of tho church; per- 
jurers, blasphemers, swearers, those who are dis- 
obedient to their fathers or their mothers, or to 
their other superiors ; tho seditious, violent, and 
headstrong ; adulterers, and all other unchaste 
persons, drunkards, revellers, thieves ; the cova- 
j tons, the unjust, deceivers, slanderers, liars, and, 
in fine, all those who lead an irregular life. To 
I all such I declare that, unless they repent and 
amend their conduct, they cannot have fellow- 
ship wdtli Jesus Christ, and that they ought, 
therefore, to keep aloof from this holy table, lest 
they profane it. 

“ Let each one then retire within himself, to 
examine wlietlier he is guilty of any of the sins 
w^o have named, and to sec if he loves God sin- 
cerely, if he ardently desires to please him, if Ik 
has truly repented of his sins, and if, trusting 
to the mercy of God and seeking his salvation 
by Jesus Clirist, he is at the same time resolved 
to live conformably with the law of (L)d ; and, 
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particularly if, renouncing all unrighteous- 
ness and malice, he is disposed to repair any 
injury he may have done to his neighbour, and 
to live in peace and brotherly love with all 
men. 

“ True it is that whilst we arc upon the earth, 
our faith and holiness are not what they ouglit to 
be, and that we have to fight every day against 
our evil inclinations. But, if we acknowledge 
our infirmities, if we mourn because of them 
before God, if we strive to overcome them, be 
assured that they will not prevent us from 
sharing in the grace of God, who is present 
with us at the holy table. Eor we come thither 
as sinners who feel their misery, and who seek 
in the communion of the Saviour, and in medi- 
tation upon his death, the most effectual help to 
overcome sin and the world, and to advance in 
the path of holiness and salvation, 

“ Let US not regard then the holy supper as a 
vain and useless ceremony, but let us remember 
that it includes all which is most sacred and 
consoling in religion. Jesus Christ is i-epre- 
seuted therein as the true paschal lamb who has 
been slain for us. The bread is the coiiiiimnion 
of his body wliich has been broken for us. The 
cup is the communion of Ins blood — tlie blood 
of the new' covenant which has been shed for 
the remission of our sins. So that if wo parti- 
cipate ill thir> august sacrament with suitable 
dispositions, we receive in it the assurances of 
the love of God, the seals of his covenant, and 
the pledges of his promises. Sensible as we 
ought to be of privileges so precious, let us ofi'er 
to God onr thanksgivings and our prayers upon 
this subject.” 

PEA.TER. 

Lord God ! who art the Patlier of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who art goodness and love itself, 
wc present to thee the sacrifice of our praises 
and our thanksgivings, for the inestimable favour 
which thou hast done us in sending thy Sou into 
the world, in p^iving him up to death for us, 
and in again inviting us to participate in the 
fruits of his death, in the sacrament of the 
holy supper. O God! who are we that we 
should receive such great blessings, and how 
ean we testify to Iheo our rightful gratitude ? 
The heavens and the earth, 0 our God, are full 
of the tokens of thy goodness ; but thou hast I 
manifested it in an especial manner in that I 
whilst we were as yet sinners, Christ died for us. ' 
Jl(‘C(‘ivo our homage, Lord our God, and grant ' 
that participating in the holy sacrament to wdiich 
we are invited by thy grace, we may be united at 
the same time to our Saviour by the bonds of 
living faith and true holiness ; so that wc may 
Hyena longer to ourselves, nor according to the 
desires of our fiesh, but that he may live in us 


and lead us to a blessed life which shall have no 
end ; that thus we may have a veritable portion 
in the blessings of the covenant of grace which 
thou hast established with us by Jesus Christ ; 
assured that since thou condescendest to receive 
us to thy table and thy family, thou ^vilt always 
prove a good Father to us, thou wilt pardon our 
sins, and furnish us as thy dear children with all 
that can be necessary for us, whether for the 
body or the soul, and thou wilt introduce us one 
day into thy heavenly heritage. Father of grace, 
wlio hast not spared thine own Son, but given 
him up to death for us, and who invitest us to 
his fellowship, to grant us eternal life, deeply 
moved by tnis precious gift, wo consecrate 
ourselves wholly to thee. Wo present to 
thee our bodies and our souls, a living and a 
holy sacrifice. 8iiice thou hast loved us so 
much, we acknowledge Hint this should engage 
us to love one another. Impress, O God, these 
holy dispositions on our souls, that thus cele- 
brating the memory of thy dear Son, our faith 
may become stronger and stronger, our Jove 
may abound, and our holiness advance to per- 
fection. This will give us every day more and 
more reason to regard thee as our Father, and to 
glorify tliy lioly name by our works and by our 
words. liear us, Fatlicr of mere}' ; wo call upon 
thee in the luune of thy well-bi*lovt“d Sou, our 
Lord Jesus Clirist, to whom, with thyself, hea 
vcnly Father, and the Holy Spirit, bo t lie lionour, 
praise, and glory, both now and ever. Amen.” 

Tlic congregnlioii then stand and sing a 
hymn, after which the minister addresses the 
people, and says : — 

“ Draw near now, my brethren, to the table 
of the Lord ; but come with evt'ry sentiment of 
liiirniJity, peiiitcnce, faith, and love, which this 
holy action requires of you. Como also with 
solemnity and propriety, remembering that you 
present yourselves before God to discharge one 
of the most sacred duties of religion. And 
without pausing at these external svmbola, 
which wc see and touch, as if Jesus Christ wore 
enclosed thennn, in a gross and carnal manner, 
let us lift our liearts on high, wliero Jesus 
Clirist is at present, in the glory of God hia 
Father, and from wdionce we look for him at the 
last day to come to judge tlic world, to put ii.s in 
possession of that great salvation which he has 
purchased for us. 

“ Lot us profit, my brethren, by these exhor- 
tations ; and if there be any one in this congrega- 
tion to whom the holy supper has been forbidden 
either here or elsewhere, let him not presuino to 
approach lest he receive therein his own oondem- 
nation.” 

Then the minister announces the singing of 
some versicles of another hymn, and the reading 
of the word of God, after which he descends 
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from the pulpit, and having arrived at the table, 
he breaks the bread, and says : — 

“The bread which we break and which we 
bless is the communion in the body of Jesus 
Christ, which has been broken for us.” 

He then takes the cup, and says : “ The cup 
of blessing which we bless is the communion in 
his blood, the blood of the new covenant which 
has been shed for the remission of our sins.” 

The ceremony being ended, the minister 
rcascends the pulpit, and says : “ My brethren, 
you have been cmebrating the memory of tho 
death of Jesus Christ; we entreat you in his 
name so to act as not to have received hia grace 
in vain. Let not sin reign in your mortal body, 
that you should obey and follow its irregular 
desires, but give yourselves wholly to God. 
Put on as holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, 
goodness, humility, gentleness and patience. 
Help one another ; and if any one have cause of 
complaint against another, mutually forgive as 
Clirist has forgiven you. Let the peace of God 
to which you are called, that you may he but one 
body, reign in your licarts. Let us togetlier 
render unto him our humble thanksgivings. 

“ Heavenly Father ! who in the sacrament of 
the holy supper hast given unto us pledges of 
our reconciliation with thee by Jesus Christ, 
what shall wc render unto thee for so great a 
blessing ? We will while life endures proclaim 
the greatness of thy gi’ace by which we have 
been accepted in thy w^ell-beloved Son. O God ! 
thy love overwhelms and fills us. Tliou hast 
bought us with a great price. Wo would 
glorify thee from henceforth with our bodies and 
our spirits, which are thine. Accept, Lord, 
these expressions of our gratitude, and let it 
please thee to help us by thy grace to fulfil the 
promises which ue have made to thee to-day, 
and to ho faithfid unto death. Teach us to do 
thy will. Let thy Spirit transform us into new 
crt'atiires, so that while we live in the body we 
may live in the faith of thy dear Son, who has 
loved us and given himself for us. O God of 
peace ! sanctify us wholly, and let all that is in 
us, our mind, our souls, our body, be preserved 
without blaiiKi unto* tho coming of our Lord 
Jesus Clirist, ivho lives and reigns with thee in 
tho unity of tho Holy Spirit, God blessed for 
evermore. Amen.” 

The whole assembly then sing tho song of 
Simeon, and the service closes with tho benedic- 
tion. This beautiful service we commend to our 
readers without useless comment, leaving it to 
each one to draw the lessons it is so well fitted 
to teach. 

Nature ia content with little, grace with legjs, sin with 
nothing. 

ia truth aeon too late,~(7<?c*V. 


AT HOME. 

FAITH IN THE PBOMISES. 

WinxB residing in America, I b^ame acquainted 
with an old lady, a mother in Israel, whose 
countenance wore that smile of heavenly joy 
which peace with God alone can give. Her 
active life had been spent in the sejpvice of 
Christ, and she was “ now ready to be eiffered.” 
Her children were all members of the church of 
Christ, and two of her sons, converted at the 
early age of fourteen, were, as the old lady said, 
“just where tliey then thought they should be, 
labouring in the gospel ministry. ’WTien speak- 
ing of tho conversion of all her children, she 
said, “Oh, I alw^ays had faith in the promises.” 
Christian parent ! have you given your children 
in persevering prayer and faith to God ? 

THE BLESSED RAIN, 

“ Thou sentest a gracious ruin Hpo2i Ihmc inheritance, nntl refi 
Bt it when It was weary." 

I MARKED at morn the thirsty earth 
By lingering drought oppresssed, 
liike sick uiau in liis fover heat. 

With parching brow sind V»reast. 

But evening bro.ight a chi'criiig sound 
Of imisic o’er the frame, 

Tho tuneful voice of the heavenly shower — 

Oh, blessed, blessed rain! 

The pale and suffbeating plants, 

That had bowed themselves to die, 

Imbib(5d the pure, reprieving drops, 

Sweet gift of a pitying sky. 

The fern and heiith upon the rock, 

And the daisy on the plain, 

Were whispering to their nuw-boru bude, 

Oh. blessed, blessed rain! 

The herds, that o’er tho wasted fields 
Roamed with dejected eye, 

To find their verdant pasture brown, 

Their ciystal brooklet dry, 

Rejoice within tho mantling pool 
To stand refreshed again, 

Each infant ripple leaping liigh 
To mout the blessed rain. 

The. farmer secs his crisping com 
Who.se tassels swept the ground, 

U])Uft once raiu'o a stately head, 

With hopeful beauty crowned. 

While the idly lingering water-wh^l, 

Where the miller ground Ins grain, 

Turns gladly round with a dashing .sound, 

At the touch of the blessed rain. 

l.ord, if our di’oopiug souls too long 
Should close their radiant wing, 

And the adhesive dust of earth 
All darkly round them cling, 

Send thou such shovveni of quickening grace, 

That the angelic traui 
Shall to our grateful shout respond, 

Oh, blessed, blessed rain! 


He that revenges an injury, acts the part of an execu- 
tioner ; he that pardons it, acts the paart of a prince. — 
Countess ofWaruick, 
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MARY’S TEXTS. 

Little Mnry was seven years old. She 
had a very kind and pious mother, and had been 
taught to fear and love God from her cradle. 
When she wiw only five years old she could 
read a chapter in the Bible very nicely, and 
fould repeat a gx-eat many little hymns. And she 
repeated them slowly and steadily, as if she imderstood 
and thought about the meaning of what she was saying. 
I have heard some little children hurry over their pretty 
Jijmns in a very careless manner; this ought not to bo. 
Mary used to say a text from the Bible to her mamma 
the first thing every morning, and then, when breakfast 
Ava.rover, mamma would hate her little girl on her lap, 
and talk to her about the text she had learned, explain- 


“Oh, yes, dear mamma,” said Maiy, smiling through 
her teal's : “Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my 
name, he will ^ve it you.” 

** Pray to him, then, Mary, with all your heart. My 
daily prayer for my little daughter is, not that she may 
be rich, or great, or grand in a worldly point of view, but 
that she may, through her Saviour’s blood, be made pure 
and spotless, even as tlio lily of the field. Iloniembor 
that pretty hymn, Mary : — 

“ ’Tls not beauty that we prize, 

Like a stuumcr flower it dies ; 

But bumllity will last, 

Fair and sweet when beauty'a past : 

And the Saviour from above, 
yitfwa a humble child with love." 


ijig to her anything in it that she did not understand. 
If every little boy and girl were to Icam a verse from the 
Bible every morning as Maiy did, what a great many 
clinpters they would have learned by the time they were 
fifteen years old. Supposing they began at five years of 
ago, they would have learucd three thousand six hundred 
tind fifty verses by the time they wei’o fifteeu. 

But 1 must not forgot little Mary and her texts. 

“Good morning, dear mamma,” cried Mary, one fine 
•lay in spring, as she entered the breakfaat'room, where 
her mamma was making tea. Mamma bent down to kiss 
licr little daughter, who rejieated to her the following 
text- “Consider the lilic.s of the field, how they gi’ow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin ; and yet I say unto 
you that even Solomon in all hw glory was not arrayed 
like one of these,” 


‘I WILL ARISE AND GO UNTO MY FATHER.” 
My Father! once I loved thee nob. 

And in my folly chose a lot 
Far from the tents of holiness, 

And far from happiness and peace, 

And thee, my Father! 

And though thou spakest lovingly, 

“ Turn thee to me; why wilt thou die?” 

So hard my heart, so deaf my ear, 

I would not, oh, I would not hear 

Thy voice, my Father I 

“ Thou sentest darkness, and 'twas diu’k,” 
Heaven loured and tempests roared ; aud hark ! 
After the storm “ a still small voice,” 


“Is it not a beautiful text, dear mamma? and all 
about ray favourite lilies.” 

When breakfast was over, Mary look her accustomed 
seat on her mother’s lap to talk aliout her text. 

“You know who Solomon was, Mary?” 

“ Oh, yos, mamma; he was king of Israel, aud the son 
of king David, and he wrote the proverbs, did he not?” 

“ Yes, Mary ; and w'hen he fii’st became king, God ap- 
fMjared to him, and told him to ask for anything be wished; 
aud Solomon, instead of asking for riches, or power, or 
grandeur, asked God to give him wisdom and grace to 
goveni his kingdom properly God was pleased with 
Solomon’s request, and not only gave him the wj.sd<jin he 
asked for, but also riches, and honour, and power, so 
that there was no king before or after so wise and great 
and powei’ful as Solomon. But what is the lesson my 
little^rl should leaim from her text ?” 

“ Tnat we should not bo proud, mamma.” 

“ Yes, dear, it teaches us, that even as the lily is one 


That spake of safety and of joys, 

And thee, iny Father! 

It fell upon an opened ear; 

Thy rod had brought thy mercy near; 

And as tho tears reixmtaut flow, 

I cried, “ I will arise and go 

Unto my Fathev!” 

With trembling step I rose to go ; 

Thou saw’st me from afar, and hj ! 

Ere toward my homo I scarce could move, 
Around mo were thine arms of love, 

My injured Father! 

What peace is mine, my God, in thee ! 

The light of life at length I see. 

And own that chastening to be sweet. 

That di*ove me to thy mercy-seat, 

My Gfod, my Father! 


of the simplest and least gaudy of all tho flowers, so God 
prizes a meek and lowly heart more than all the grandeur 
and pomp of the world. Some people pride themselves 
on their fine houses, aud others on thefr gay clothes.” 

Mary's eyes filled with tears. “ Oh, mamma, I know 
I am often proud when I have a new frock, or when 
nurse tells mo that my hair curls nicely.” 

“Pray to God, then, my darling child, to take that 
wicked prUle out of your heart. He alone om do it, and 
he will do it for Jesus Christ’s sake, if you ask him. Can 
ray thiuk^ of any text in which God promises to do 
what you ask him through Christ ?” 


Thou art my rock and my defence, 

My sun and shield ; with confidence 
In every time of fear or woe. 

By prayer I do “arise and go 

Unto my Father.” 

And when death knocketh at the door, 

I wll not feai’; thy word is sure; 

Death hath no hold on me, 1 know 
I shall indeed arUe and go 

Unto my Father T 

\v. a. n. 
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IHK HUL’NKfN T \TtIRn WON HACK D\ HIS CHItDKF.N TO lllS MOir.CTKO IIOJIF. 


THE SUNDAY FAG GOT. 

On the southern coast, standing out as it were 
in the sea, is a sober little to^s n, where every 
thing looks neat and every one well to do, and 
sctrcely any poverty or wretchedness openly 
appear. Sober respectability is the characteristic 
of the place, and a certain decent *dulness seems 
to be its leading feature. 

It w'as in this town that John Proctor lived ; 
and a happy man he was, when first he com- 
menced housekeeping with his young wife, in a 
little street which lay at the extreme west of 
the town, and had gardens in front of it, yield- 
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j ing almost a sufficient supply of vegeiablcs, for 
1 any who chose to cultivate their ground aright. 

Proctor was a shoemaker by trade, and could 
earn enough, with the help of his garden, to 
rovide decently for bis family: he might have 
een a happy man but for two things — one was 
his wife’s love of liquor, the other was his own 
hasty temper ; these made his home miserable ; 
and had it not been for the Sunday faggot, of 
which I am about to tell, no one can tell where 
these would have had their end. 

For the first few years of their marriage, 
Proctor and his wife. lived happily together ; he 
worked hard, both in his garden and at his shoes, 
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and his two little children had bread enough and 
to Bpar® ; none were more neitly dreSBda, none 
looked litter and id better heiiltb, and the sboe- 
maker’d home was held up fts d model one, in fl(ll 
the neighbourhood around. 

Tims brightly passed John Proctor’s life for 
about, seyen years, but at the end of that time 
things began to change. His wife became a 
drunkard; she commenced by taking a little 
brandy in her tea in the mornings, which she 
had been told by a neighbour was good for the 
rheumatism, with which she was certainly some- 
what troubled; then she proceeded to take a 
little at night, which she thought was doubly 
sure to keep it away ; and thus, by degrees, the 
habit grew, until at length it became known 
all over the neighbourhood that Proctor’s wife 
was a drunkard, and that theirs was no longer a 
model home. 

As soon as the poor shoemaker found that 
every one knew of his trouble, he became gloomy, 
and by degrees morose, until at length his cus- 
tomers dropped off, and food became scarce 
where once there had been enough ; the garden 
also Was neglected, and became an outward 
picture of the inward disorder of his house. 
Another evil also combined to make every thing 
as wretched as it could be — that was John 
Proctor’s temper ; he had hitherto been hasty 
at times, but had never proceeded to any acts 
of nolence ; now, however, he was ready, even 
\^^th a blow, to resent the smallest word, or the 
least obstacle to his -svill. But one thing seemed 
wanting to complete the ruin which had fallen 
on the once happy home, and that was, that the 
shoemaker should, become a drunkard himself ; 
to this miserable end he was drifting fast, and 
had it not for the Sunday Faggot lie would 
in all probability have been lost. 

As might be Well imagined, the shoemaker’s 
two little children came in for their share of 
suffering during this sod time ; Mary, who was 
seven, had often received a blow from her mother, 
and had shrunk into a corner at the harsh voice 
of her father ; and little Tommy, who was but 
six, had many a morning known what it was to 
go without a breakfast, before he started off for 
the neighbouring infant school. In tlie midst 
of all these troubles, there was one bright spot 
in Proctor’s home ; this was tlie good conduct 
of these little ones, and their devotion to each 
other. They huddled toother in a corner of 
the room at night, for their bed had been seized 
for the rent ; they shared every morsel which 
the charity of the neighbours bestowed upon 
them, clung to each other in every trial, and 
never lost an opportunity of doing for their 
wretched parents what they could. Poor chil- 
dwn ! they often knew what it was to shiver 
with cold, and to go without a meal, but never 


did they forget to sav their simple p^raypr, and 
to ask God to give them tis Hofy Spirit^ 

In the course of a sh#t titoe Mrs. frdetor 
died ; sh^ met her end id an awfhl way, having 
fallen into some new drains which were being 
made, and broken her neck ; the tempter had 
lu^ed her to ruin both in body and in soul. 
The parish had to provide ilrs. Proctor’s 
funeral, and many a one looked from his window, 
and stopped in the street, as the melancholy 
procession passed by; none followed but the 
wretched looking husband and the two half 
starved children, who had been provided for the 
day with comparatively decent . black. It was 
an awful moment for John Proctor when he 
looked down upon the coffin, before he turned 
from the grave, and the remembrance of his 
former happiness, and its miserable end, rushed 
in together on his mind. He returned to his 
house a wretched, despairing man. 

None comb near the w idower to comfort and 
to cheer him, for his conduct lately had been 
such as to alienate all former friends : and in 
the extreniity of his wretchedness, he slipped 
out as soon as it was dark, and gathering his 
few toola together, he pledged them at a pawn- 
at the other tind of the town, and spent 
the money in drink; To drowm care w^as all the 
unhappy man desired, and this he succeeded in 
doing for a while ; but ^hen Sober moments came 
again, he fotmA himself more wretched thax 
before. All this was dreadful for the poor 
children ; thCy W'ere, to all intents and purpofses, 
fatherless aS Well as motherless, and With great 
korrof they SSw their surviving parent, now so 
low that he threatened to make away w^h him- 
Sclf, and new so excited that they were obliged 
for yefy llafety’s sake to kee|» hcyond his readi. 

But Tireak as they were, the children were 
destined to be the means of saving their father 
from the ruin to which he was hastening so fast. 
There had been no fire in tlie cottage for several 
days, and they had remarked that w^henever their 
father complained of the cold and shivered with 
it, he very soon after went out, and was drunk 
when he came home. They prayed that they 
might be able to do something for their father, 
and the thought entered their mind — could they 
in any w'ay get up a fire ? that would be a great 
comfort. The children had never begged ; and 
though several had now and then given them a 
bit to eat, no one had thought of asking them 
whether they had any fire ; but they determined 
to do what they could. 

“ Suppose we try and make a fire on Sunday,” 
said little Mary Proctor to her brothet. 

“ Oh, Mary !” said Tommy, lifting up both 
his hands, “ that will be nice.’^ 

“ Perhaps father will stay at home, if we haye 
I a fire,” said Mary. 
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“ But maybe he*ll beat us, if be*s at borne all 
day,*’ said tbe half-frigbtened little boy. 

“ It is better for us to be beaten,” said Mary 
Proctor, “ if he ■will but stay at home all day. 
I don’t mind ; do you P” 

Little Tommy took a short time to a^^ree to 
this sentiment, but he eventually came into it, 
and his sister and he determined to do every- 
thing they could to have a fire next Sunday. 
And hard they worked all the week ; on Wednes- 
day and Saturday there were half-holidays, and 
they went along the roads gathering up every 
morsel of stick they could find in the hedge- 
rows ; they got some furze also, and by a fortu- 
nate discovery, no less than a quarter of a hun- 
dredweight of coal. As they went to and from 
school, the children passed a coal-shed, in the 
street, outside which they picked up a number 
of little pieces of small coals, which had dropped 
from the sacks, and were not conkidered worth 
being swept up. Their diligence in gathering 
these attracted^ the attention of the man who 
sold them, and on Saturday evening, as he was 
closing up his shed, he gave each of them a 
large lump which they almost staggered under, 
i 0 the great amusement of the comman. This 
coal was very precious, but the cliildren’s glory 
wak what they called the Sunday faggot, a Targe 
bundle of sticks, which they expected to make 
a tremendous blaze. 

Everything seemed to favour the children, for 
that same evening Tommy held a horse at the 
door of the only gentleman’s house that lay 
between their home and the coal-shed ; and 
touched by the sight of the lumps of cod, and 
the distress which it bespoke, he gave the child 
a shilling. That shilling Mary Proctor laid out, 
and that evening there was lea, sugar, milk, 
bread, and butter in the shoemaker’s house. 
This was much to get for a shilling, but poverty 
will make a little money go very lar. 

“Well,” said little Tommy Proctor, as 
Mary emerged from the general dealer’s, with 
all these things, except the milk, for vt'hich she 
jl had reserved a penny, ” wee’ll have a grand tea 
to-night.” 

“ Yes, you shall have a bit of bread,” said 
Mary. 

“feut I’ll have tea too,” said the little fellow. 

“ If you do, there will be none for father to- 
morrow ; and yet perhaps if we give him tea as 
well as fire, he’ll stay at home. Tommy, if 
you’ll go without any to-night, you shall have 
my share to-morrow.” 

The child’s opinion evidently was, that a bird 
in the hand was worth two in the bush, but he 
was accustomed to be talked over by his sister ; 
so, on condition that lie was to be the one to 
light the Sunday faggot, he agreed. That night ho 
ate his dry bread, but Mary had none. Her 


far-seeing little mind was meditating her father’s 
wants on the morrow, and she knew there was 
not enough for all. 

The Sunday morning came ; it was a dull, 
cold day, such as might have been expected at 
the season of the year, itnd the •wind moaned in 
the chimney of the room in which, on some 
straw and a few rags, the once hap^ John 
Proctor lay. The sabbath-hell rang out from the 
flint-covered church-tower, but he shrank fitOm 
its sound, and tried to sleep again ; he would 
have risen and sought the public-house, where 
ho was given credit, to have driven off his care, 
but he knew that during the hours of Divine 
worship he could get no drink. Perhaps he 
might have risen if he knew what was in store 
for him. Mary’s only apron had been washed 
and w'as spread for a tablecloth ; the bread and 
butter was laid, the Sunday f^got was in its 
place, and sitting by it was Tommy, -with a 
match, ready for a blaze. There he sat until 
half-past twelve o’clock, Mary and he shivering 
wu'th the cold, and the latter also pinched with 
hunger, their only change being silent excursions 
lo their father’s key-hoTe, and a peep to see if he 
were stirring. 

At last he got up, and at a given signal from 
Mary, the match was drawn, the fiirze was 
fired, and the Sunday faggot was kindled into a 
blaze. 

A great triumph was won by the two little 
children that day. Alarmed at the now unusual 
sound of the crackling of fire, the shoemaker 
rushed into the outer room, and there to his 
amazement saw a fire, and a white covered table, 
and food again. Tommy took courage, and 
clung to his knees, and kissed him ; Mary held 
him by one hand, and covered it with her kisses 
and tears, and they both called him dear father ; 
the Sunday faggot blazed higher and higher, as 
though it approved of all, and crackled as 
though it longed to have a tongue to speak. 
That was a blessed day ! John Proctor sat by the 
fire, moodily at times, hut the good lumps of 
coal backed it up, and he thought as he gazed 
into it, that he could see visions of a brighter 
future. The old Bible, which he had never 
dared to pawn, was brought down, and Mary 
read a chapter aloud at her father’s request. 

A blessing rested on the children’s exertions. 
John Proctor that evening found his way to a 
place of woi^hip, and wept bitterly there, as 
some words of the preacher brought hack the 
past to memory. But that day was his turn- 
ing point. His evil habits were by tbe grace 
of efod broken through ; and now as you see 
him with his children respectably drest, and he 
iiimself restored to his right mind, you will 
not "vi^onder that he often tells "with gratitude 
the story of “ The Sunday Eaggot.” 

3 o 2 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF DBS. 
MILNE AND MORRISON. 

Ik former numbers of this periodical, short bio- 
graphical sketches have appeared of Milne 
and Morrison, the noble pioneers of the mis- 
sionary host who, since their day, have gone 
forth to labour for the evangelization of China. 
We have been favoured by a gentleman who 
had the privilege of knowing these devoted men, 
and of making their acquaintance in China, 
with extracts from their private letters, dated 
from the scene of their labours, at a time when 
the prospect of a spiritual harvest seemed dim 
and remote. It will interest many of our 
readers to peruse these documents, and connect 
with them the extraordinary shaking of the Chi- 
nese empire which has of late begun to take 
place. 

The first extract which we shall give, under 
date of September, 1817, shows the difficulties 
attending the introduction of any species of 
religious publication, in these davs of fierce 
intolerance and persecution, into the “ flowery 
kingdom.” The writer is Mr. Milne. 

“There is,” he says, “ on board the vessel, a 
box of Chinese New Testaments for me, and in 
that box are twenty copies of the ‘ Gleaner * (a re- 
ligious magazine). Now the * Gleaner * I want 
as soon as possible. The Testaments I do not 
just now want. As you are the only man in 
China acquainted with the peculiarly delicate 
and difficult circumstances m which w’c are 
placed, I would make bold to ask the favour 
of your going on board, opening the box, taking 
out the ‘ Gleaners,’ and sending ,them to me by 
post, neatly fastened up in a parcel, as soon as 
you possibly can. If you think the box can be 
safel^r taken on board the otlier vessel, that will 
be still better. I feel peculiarly happy in hav- 
ing such a friend as yourself under such trying 
circumstances ; iudeed I may say becoming every 
day more peculiar and delicate. But we trust in 
God. 

“ Mr. Morrison and I have been thinking of 
exerting a mighty effort to complete the trans- 
lation of the whole Old Testament in course of 
this season. It will require a mighty efibrt, but 
if health be afforded, we will try.” 

Another letter, dated Canton, October, 1817, 
shows still more clearly how much European 
residents in China stood aloof from rendering 
him any assistance, and how cautiously the mis- 
sionary was obliged to proceed. 

“ I think if will undertake to bring up 

the books to Canton, the best way will be for 
him to make the boat come up towards night. 
When it has come to the most convenient place 
near Canton, let him send one of the ooat- 
people to the house in which I live, and call for my 


servant, whose common name is A-hon. I have 
instructed him how to manage. He will have a 
small boat in readiness to take them out of the 
boat to that China house which I fonnerly 
mentioned. Is it not strange now, that, Mr. 
Morrison excepted, there is not a single Chris- 
tian in this place who would venture anything 
in such a cause ? They smuggle opium, coffee, 
tin, silver, etc. to an immense amount ; but if I 
were to ask any of them to allow these few 
books house-room, I really think they would all 
be frightened, and stand at a distance. Do the 
best you can, my dear friend ; 1 feel myself far 
less able to act than I have beeu, or would not 
have put you to so much trouble.” 

Some difficultv ^pears to have been ex- 
perienced from the Chinese authorities, for Mr. 
Milne, in November, writes as follows: — 

“ I am sorry to hear of ’s trouble with 

the mandarins about the books. His conduct 
is remarkably praiseworthy. If that firmness 
had always been displayed, we siiould have had 
fewer trials with the Chinese. Please offer liim 
my best regards, and congratulate him on his 
victory. 

“ I doubt not, my dear friends, that the books 
we (I include you) have this year thrmm, I maj 
say, into China, wull in due time contribute their 
quota to the conversion of China ; but we may 
not see or hear of their effects while in this 
world. 

“I am now engaged in secretly circulating 
some tracts w hich I have here. 1 go out in the 
mornings and evenings, carrying in the inside 
pocket of my great coat generally two very small 

P arcels of tracts, each containing three or four, 
n a convenient place, when I see a Chinese 
coming at a little distance, behind or before, 
with my hand 1 slip one of these parcels down 
by my side and let it drop on the ground ; then 
I w^alk on. On turning roimd, I generally see 
some wandering traveller walking along w'ith 
the parcel in his hand, perhaps looking at the 
contents as he goes. Thus Phope they will get 
quietly into the country without it being knowm 
whether they fell from the clouds ; at least that 
there w ill be so many of them circulated before 
the blast of persecution arise, that it wdll be 
impossible for any of its efforts to exterminate 
them. The Lord hasten his kingdom in 
China! 

“ Tell our dear friends of the Bible, Mission- 
ary, and Tract Societies, that we do not despond. 
We cheerfully labour, not doubting but at some 
time the fruits of their benevolence will appear, 
to the glory of God and the salvation of many 
souls. 

“ Health, peace, and the blessing of God, 

« W. Milke.” 

On the 25th November, 1819, the translation 
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of the Holy ScriptureB into the Chinese Ian- I 
lage was completed by Drs. Morrison and 
!ilne, and in the announcement of this happy 
event to the societies which enjoyed the honour- 
able distinction of being associated with this 
great work, the former gentleman writes *. — 

“I remember Britain — what she was, and 
what she is ; I remember Britain ; and cherish 
hope for China/* 

Although in this version all attainable per- 
fection was desired by the translators, Dr. Mor- 
rison ever considered it only the basis of a 
better ; viewing it relatively in the position of 
Wycliffe’s Bible, to be improved by others, 
and ultimately, with the divine blessing, to 
attain its highest literary excellence at the 
hands of Chinese divines and scholars. 

Within a week or two of the termination of 
this stupendous undertaking. Dr. Morrison 
appears to have given way to a passing feeling 
ot depression; but the source fi*oin which he 
drew his strength is clearly indicated in a pri- 
vate communication to the gentleman who nas 
furnished us with these extracts. 

“ My natural spirits,” lie writes, “ fail me. 
But 1 know this world is not a sinless state, 
and therefore not a place of rest and enjoyment. 
I might preach to you a long time on this sub- 
ject, but I could add nothing new. I have 
therefore only one thing to say: Prepare for 
disappointment, and for death ; keep near the 
foot of the cross, on which the Saviour died.** 

In 1824, Milne departed to his rest, and the 
gallant- hearted Morrison was thus left well 
nigh single-handed to fight the forces of Chinese 
heathenism. The following passage in one of 
liis private communications shows what his feel- 
ings were. 

“In consequence of hlilne’s death, I am 
going to Malacca in the spring of 1823. We 
have no opening yet (October, 1822) for the 
blessed gospel. Our Tartar nobles still tram- 
ple literally on the cross. Better days will, 
I hope, soon come. The sudden removal of 
God’s servants may make those who remain 
more zealous, faithiul, and vigilant; and if it 
be not the * blood of martyrs,’ the quiet death 
of confessors may be in these lands the ‘ seed 
of the church.’ Oh, may you and yours be 
prepared for heaven. Farewell.” 

Writing from Canton in November, 1823, he 
says : — “ Leang-a-fa, whom Milne baptized, has 
persuaded his wife to receive the truth, and has 
had his son baptized, thus forming a little 
Christian family in this pagan land. I am 
sorry that he has not better means of attaining 
more knowledge. Oh, that the Holy Spirit of 
God may bo in an extraordinary degree his 
instructor and comforter.” 

In a letter from Macao, 1827, he states : — 


“In the celestial empire of China, there have 
occurred many changes. We have a new 
English chief; we have a new governor, both 
at Canton and Macao. A new head mer- 
chant, a new emperor, and a new war in Tar- 
tary; but still the oid system of idolatiy. 
Alas ! for those w'ho trust in princes, or in the 
sous of men! May our trust be elsewhere. 
The missionaries are vilified by Europeans in 
tlie Sandwich Islands, but not forsaken. God 
is wdth them.” 

The last communication, dated May, 1882, 
alludes to a rebellion which was then breaking 
out in China, the forerunner of that which we 
have seen in our own times : “ The Chinese 
have a foe near at hand. About eight days’ 
journey from this place, a rather formidable 
rebellion has broken out, and the imperial 
troops have been worsted in several attacks 
upon the rebels. It is not impossible that a 
political change is at hand in China. Oh, that 
it may lead to the free introduction of the 
gospel! May He come whose right it is to 
reign ! 

“ I am now fifty years of age, and not so 
strong to labour as I have been. I conduct 
English worship twice on the Sabbath day, but 
to a small congregation. Two or three, with 
my family, meet together, and look up for a 
blessing. 

“You w'ould be pleased to see two Cliinese 
follow with us, by means of the Chinese Pitiyer- 
book, Psalter, and Bible. We have also ser- 
vices for the Chinese on the Lord’s day. My 
week-days are employed in my official duties, 
various sorts of writing, and in superintending 
just now our sheet tract lithographic press. 
Oh Lord, bless thou the work of our liands 1 

“Farewell, my friend and brother. Grace 
and peace be your present portion, and glory 
and bliss your everlasting inheritance. .A^en, 
and Amen. 

** Bobeet Moeeison. 

“ Leang-a-fa, the native evangelist, is in Can- 
ton, printing tracts of his own composition for 
the Tract Society. Agang, his colleague, is 
working my lithographic press.” 

This venerable man, the first-fruit of the 
Protestant China mission, soon afterwards 
departed to his rest ; but the dawn of a bright 
day has opened upon the vast empire in 
which he laboured. After a seed-time of nearly 
half a century, the prospect of an abundant 
harvest is beginning to appear. Dr. Medhurst, 
the coadjutor of Dr. ISLlne at Malacca in 1817, 
is spared, in the providence of God, to carry 
forward the great work of evangeliaation in 
China, in concert with a bishop of the churches 
of England and America, and a goodly baud of 
faithful ministers attached to various branches 
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of the church of Christ — some of vtiom are 
allied to the founders of the mission. From 
them the word of the Lord has been “ sounded 
out to tiie interesting inhabitants of this 
l.md, many of whom “ have turned from idols, 
to serve the living and true God.” 

“ Arise, in ail thy splendour, Lord, 

Let power attend thy gmeious word ; 

Unveil the beauties of thy face, 

And show the glories of thy grace. 

DiflVise thy light and truth abroad. 

And be thou known th' Almighty God ; 

Make bare thine arm, thy power display, 

“While truth ^d grace thy sceptre sway.” 


A comm^ OF H?NBY MARTTN. 

Ill one of his ministerial visits in King-street, 
Professor Schdefield met with a poor widow, who 
related an interesting history other son, whc», at 
the time Mr. Henry Martyi^ curate of 
IVinity church, was a very nopeiess character. 
The circumstances of the case were probably 
never made known to him ; but, as showing the 
wondear-working power of God, they are worth 


recording. Mr. Martyn had frequent conversa- 
tions with this young man, and endeavoured in 
every possible way to convince him of his awful 
state as a sinner, urged him to forsake his evil 
habits, and become a comfort to bis inotlier ; but 
to no cfleet. He could never be persuaded to 
attend church. In this state of mind he re- 
mained, and Mr. Martyn was called to India, 
leaving the poor lad in this hardened condition. 
Soon after, the youth, regardless of his motheFs 
entri'iities, enlisted as a common soldier, and 
uas, with his regiment, sent to India. In the 
providence of God, be was again brought under 
Mr. Martyn’s ministry ; for he was there 
obliged to attend church with his company. It 
pleased God to ** open his heart to attend to the 
things which were spoken,” and “ the bread 
which had been cast upon the waters,” in a far 
distant country, was now found, and made the 
bread of life to liis soul. He wrote a full 
account of the happy change to bis poor mother, 
who was rejoicing in the hope of again meeting 
her prodigal son, if not in her humble cottage in 
Bang-str^t, yet certainly in their Father’s 
house above . — Life of Promsar Schoiefeld, 






THE PIJLPIT IN THE 
EAMILT. 


DEATH AS CONTEMPLATED BT guecee^'d. Thus, in a higW strain, does thD 
A CHEisTiAN. apostle speak of tliis blessed exchange : “ For 

The believer in Christ should we know that if our earthly house oftnis taber^ 
banish all solicitude about the event of nacle were dissolved, we have a building of Gnd, 
death to himself or to others who depart an house not made with hands, eternal in the 
in the faith. Christ assumed our nature, took heavens.’* The Christian should familiarize his 


iplendidly, and again bring the soul with greater 
jloiy into it. Let us not, therefore, regard t]^ 


tearing down, but the splendour which is to 
succeed. Thus, in a hi^er strain, does the 


part of our flesh and blood, “ that through death” 
— first endured in his own person and then van- 

g uished by his resurrection — “ he might destroy 
im that had the power of death, that is, the 
devil; and deliver them wlio, througli fear of 
death, were all their life-time subject to bondage.” 
The Christian has no occasion to be in bondage 
to the fear of death ; iudeed by such a bondage 
he dishonours the power and the grace of Christ, 
and puts discredit upon his finished work. 

It is sometimes the case that even where the 
intellect, the heart, and the will are all properly 
disciplined for the advent of death, there is a 
nervous apprehension of the mere physical pro- 
cess that renders the thought of death unwel- 
come. And indeed there must he soniethii^ 
repugnant to the sensibilities of our nature in 
the thought of dissolution, whenever the mind 
dwells upon this apart from its relations to a 
higher existence. The demolition of a house iu 
which we have lived from infancy, and every 
stono and beam, and arch and angle of which 
has some association of cliildhood and of home, 
awakens feelings of sadness, though the building 
is old and crazy, and no longer fit to be occupied. 
But the mind should not live thus in the past, 
and hug the old stoues, and timbers, and nails, 
48 if these were homo or had in themselves any 
life and virtue ; it should look forward to the 
hopse that is to succeed the time-worn tenement , 
should study its plan, arrangement, and effect, 
and transmute the memories of the old into the 
hopes of the new. It is thus by a beautiful 
analogy that Chrysostom discourses of the be- 
lievers change at death. When a man is about 
to rebuild an old and tottering bouse, he first 
sends out its occupants, then tears it down, and 
bufids a new and more splendid one. This occa- 
sions no grief to the occupants, but rather joy. 
For they do not think of the demolition which 
they see, but of the house which is to come, 
though not yet seen. When Q-od is about to do 
a similar work, he destroys our body, and re- 
pioves the soul that was dwelling in it, as from 
some house, that he may build it anew and more 


mind with the thought of dying, as one familiar- 
izes himself with the thought of exchanging an 
old and decaying, though still serviceable, house 
or garment, for one new, bright, glorious — of 
better material, yea, of an imperishable fabric. 
It is idle to attempt to conceal from oneself the 
fact of his own mortality and ( f his exceeding 
frailty. And it is unwise and unnecessa^to 
allow in the mind a secret dread of death. That 
event should he familiar to the Christian, not as 
a process of physical decay, but as a process of 
mysterious and sudden, but of certain and 
glorious transition from the seen to the unseen, 
and from the mortal to the immortal. 

‘‘The Christian, wheu ho leaves the body, 
is at once with the Lord Jesus. He ruslies, as 
it were, instinctively to his presence, and casts 
himself at his feet. Ho has no other hoino than 
Avhere the Saviour is ; he thinks of no future 
jo^ or glory but tliat which is to be enjoyed 
with him. Why then should we fear death? 
Put out of view, as we may, the momentaiy 
pang, the chilliness, and the darkness of the 
grave, and think of that which will be the 
moment after death — the view of the Eedeemer, 
the sight of the splendours of the heavenly 
world, the angels, the spirits of the just made 
perfect, the river of the paradise of God, and the 
harps of praise, and what has the Christian to 
fear in the prospect of dying ?” 

The Christian should liave a present assurance 
of his own future blessedness. Many Christiana 
accustom themselves to speak doubtfully of 
their own good estate, and even seem to regard 
this as the part of true Christian humuity. 
But BO far from exhibiting humility, this may 
only exhibit unbelief and an unworthjr district 
of Christ. There is no lack of humility in having 
a Scriptural confidence of one’s personal interest 
iu Christ, and therefore a confidence of |)^onal 
salvation. Ti’iic humility is shown tracuiig this 
glorious hope to Christ alone. Paul was not 
wanting in humility; and yet Paul said, We 
know that when this body dies, there is pre- 
pared for 113 another aboae, heavenly, divine, 
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eternal. This he said not in the way of^ a 
general proposition of such as were true Chris- 
tiane, but as a fact immediately personal to him- 
self. We who are hunted to death for Chri8t*8 
sake — I, Paul, and my fellow-servants — know 
that we have a house eternal in the heavens. 
Therefore, he says, we are always confident — 
of good cheer — knowing that whilst we are at 
home in the body, we are absent from the Lord ; 
wdiile we live in the flesh, we have not the 
visible presence of Christ ; but we are confident 
that as soon as we drop this fleslily tabernacle 
we shall see Christ ; and therefore arc willing 
rather to be absent from the body, and to be 
present with the Lord. 

John was not lacking in the modesty of the 
true Cliristian j and yet his first epistle is a con- 
tinuous series of asseverations of his personal 
interest in Christ and in the heavenly inheri- 
tance. “ Beloved, now are we the sons of God ; 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be ; 
but we know that when he shall appear, we shall 
be like him. We know that we have passed 
from death to life because w'e love the brethren : 
hereby know we that we dwell in him and he in 
UB, because he hath given us of his Spirit.” 
Now every Christian may have the same assur- 
ance with Paul and John, if lie has the same 
evidences ; and he may have the same evidences, 
if he is a true Christian — if he really loves God. 
The great thing for me to know is that I am 
indeed a Christian ; then I know that I have a 
house in heaven. And may I not know 
whether I am a Christian — whether I hate sin, 
whether I love God, whether I am supremely 
devoted to Christ, whether I am striving to be 
pure and holy ? And have I been these many 
years a professed follower of Christ, and do I 
not yet Know whether I really love him ? But 
if I love him and his cause, if I forsake sin and 
serve God with all my heart, then surely I am a 
Christian ; and if I am a Christian, why may 1 
not be just as confident of my future good estate 
as was Paul or John ? Ought I not to be thus 
confident, not for my own comfort merely, but 
for the honour of my Lord, and as a testimony 
to the power of his gospel ? Come then, my 
soul, grasp with a firmer nold on Christ ; assure 
thyself that thou art in his love ; then mayest 
thou overleap the gloomy vale, scarce feeling its 
damps and its shadows, and alight with ethereal 
freeaom upon the banks of the river of life. 

THE FEUIT8 OF SOCINIANISM. 

Ik the memoirs of the Eev. Charles Jerram,* 
recently published, an interesting passage oc- 
curs, descriptive of the results of Socmian error. 

* Loudou : Wertheim aud Macintosh. 


A perusal of this may not be unprofitable 
to our readers, confirming as it does w'bat all 
experience has shown to be the case, that this 
cold and deadly system is little more than a 
metaphysical speculation, barren of all the 
fruits of evangelical holiness. 

“While my thoughts,” he observes, “were 
directed towards the ministry, circumstances 
brought me acquainted with a dissenting 
minister of the Independent denomination, and 
this became a very critical period of my life. 
He was a reading and intelligent man, and 
not vinwilling to admit me into bis companion- 
ship and confidence. Finding that my incli- 
nation led me to the ministry, and that no 
prospect of an early admission to that of the 
established church presented itself, he made 
overtures to me to turn my thoughts towards 
a dissenting academy. To this, however, I 
could by no means consent, and the proposal 
was never afterwards repeated. Our acquaint- 
ance still continued, and being, as I have inti- 
mated, a reading and studious man, we often 
conferred on the subjects which came under his 
notice. 

“He bad formed an intimacy with a singularly 
able and much respected Arian minister at Not- 
tingham. This led to discussions on the matters 
in controversy, and to the reading of books 
which systematically treated upon tlie points at 
issue. Some of these publications were put into 
my hands, aud I read them with attenioii. For 
a time my faith was shaken ; and I w ell recollect 
that the appeal they made to the common sense 
of their readers, ana tlie assumptions upon w hich 
much of their reasoning was grounded, together 
with the assurance that their readers were fully 
competent to decide upon the questions in dis- 
pute, and that it would reflect equally upon 
their understanding and their religion to permit 
great names to preponderate over their rational 
convictions, had very great weight with me. 
My youthful vanity was flattered, and I thought 
it discreditable to ‘ pin my faith on the sleeve of 
any man/ however highly esteemed for his wis- 
dom, high attainments in literature, or powers 
of reasoning. Still, I was rather staggered than 
convinced, and thought that w'here so much was 
at stake, and on which very wise and great men 
had written volumes, it would be rash for one so 
inexperienced as myself to form a hasty concln- 
sion. I therefore suspended my judgment on 
the matters in controversy till I had better 
means of forming a correct opinion. My mind, 
however, was much shaken, and ‘ my feet hod 
well-nigh slipped’ into what I now consider a pit, 
which would nave destroyed my hopes and use- 
fulness in this world and my everlasting well- 
being in that which is to come. My friend, 
however, was carried away with the error, was 
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discarded by his con^girtion, attempted to 
obtain another of similar views with his own, 
but with little success j and I have reason to 
fear his future life was greatly embittered by 
disappointment and the loss of his former 
friends, and that his ‘last end’ was by no 
means such as he could have desired. 

“ At this period I unhappily lost much of my 
former zeal and tenderness of conscience. 1 
formed an acquaintance with several respectable 
young men of about my own i^e — being drawn 
together chiefly by our musical propensities. 
Having myself a good voice, and having acquired 
some pronciency on the flute, I was glad to 
associate with others who had a similar taste, 
and we met together at stated times to improve 
ourselves and enjoy the pleasure of vocal and 
instrumental music. This, however, I soon 
found to be a dangerous amusement, as it 
greatly interfered with the prosecution of my 
studies. I found a much stronger inclination to 
amuse myself with my flute than to bond my 
mind to books which required thought and re- 
flection. I perceived also a growing mclination, 
from the society with which I now mixed, to 
light and foolish talking and jesting, which was 
rapidly degenerating into a spirit ot trifling and 
frivolity; and this producing a corresponding 
dislike to everything that w’as grave and serious, 
I began to feel the very injurious consequences 
of this line of conduct, and earnestly desired to 
get out of it, but could not tell how to efiect 
this. "When once we become entangled with 
associates whose tastes and pursuits are either 
vicious or frivolous, the difficulty is almost 
inconceivable to break the bonds by which we 
arc held, and to assert our liberty and indepen- 
dence. To do so requires a moral courage and 
decision of character of which very few are 
possessed ; and in spite of all their resolution, 
persons so circumstanced go wuth their eyes 
open to mischief, and sometimes to their utter 
ruin. 

“In addition to these perplexing circumstances, 
I got into other entan^ements, which were 
likely to blight all the fair prospects which my 
fancy had pictured of the future ; and not feeling 
quite satisfied with the position which I occupied 
at Sutton, and especially as it held out to me no 
hope of realizing the object which I never lost 
sight of— that* of ultimately gaining admission 
as an ordained minister into the church, I 
determined at the earliest opportunity of quitting 
my post in Mr. Cursbam’s seminary, and of 
obtaining, if possible, some scholastic employ- 
ment in London, from which I might reasonably 
hope to derive greater pecuniary advantages 
than I could expect at Sutton, and more favour- 
,jpble facilities for prosecuting my studies ; and 
thus qualifying myself for going to the university. 


I therefore wrote to a friend in London to look 
out for such a situation as I felt qualifled to 
fill, and in a very short time he procured for me 
an eligible place, both as regards salaiy and the 
means of literary improvement ; and in a few 
w eeks I took my station in a large and reputable 
school in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
and there commenced a course which eventually 
led to the most important events in my future 
life. 

“ The first discovery made in my new situation 
wms, that 1 had fallen into a family of professed 
Socinians, and that the school was conducted by 
two ministers of considerable repute among that 
sect. I found also that 1 shoula bo expected, in 
my turn, among the assistants, of whom there 
were four, to attend a Socinian chapel. These 
facts rather surprised than disconcerted me, for 
I am sorry to say that the circumstances which 
I have stated, towards the termination of my en- 
gagement with Mr. C., had operated most preju- 
dicially on my views and religious feelings. I 
had not indeed embraced heterodox doctrines, 
but might be said rather to have been in doubt 
and suspense respecting them than to have 
decidedly rejected them ; and, therefore, when 
my lot was cast among the advocates of these 
fatal errors, I did not feel any alarm nor mani- 
fest any repugnance to comply with the regula- 
tions of the school. On one Sunday, therefore, 
in the month, I attended with a few of the boys 
the Socinian chapel ; on another, I accompanied 
the larger portion of them to a church in the 
neighbourhood, and the remaining two were at 
my owm disposal to attend where I pleased. 

“ And here I cannot but record the singular 
wisdom and goodness of God in overruling what 
would seem the most likely way to con&m me 
in those destructive opinions which I was just 
before in danger of embracing, to the establishing 
of my faith in those doctrines which I now 
believe to be essential to salvation, and in the 
belief of w hich I trust to continue till faith is 
lost in sight, and hope in fruition. I have 
before remarked that my religious views and 
rinciples had been in some degree undermined 
y my familiar intercourse with an Independent 
minister who had imbibed Socinian opinions. 
My faith was shaken, but not subverted; and 
what chiefly induced me to ^ve a favourable 
attention to these errors, was the notion I enter- 
tained that they did not affect practice nor 
w'eaken devotional feelings. 

“I thought the fruits of righteousness and 
zeal for religion might grow out of these doc- 
trines, as well as from those which were opposed 
to them; and that the points in controversy 
W’ere more connected with the head than with 
the heart, and were rather matters of specula- 
tion than of practice, and of discussion than of 
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piety^. And 1 was the more confirmed in this 
opunoh from having hitherto observed no great 
d^ereuce between the character and conduct of 
the one and the other ; and from having heard 
the fact 80 often asserted and insisted upon. 

“And I may here remark that, when a change 
takes place in the religious sentiments of one 
who had previously held those which are con- 
sidered evangelical and orthodox, to a curso^ 
observer no material alteration in conduct will 
be apparent. Habits of piety and devotion 
which had been acquired under more infiuential 
principles, will often still continue, and false 
doctrines thus obtain the credit whicli is due 
only to the belief of the truth. This was my 
own case, and I had yet to learn the obvious 
fact, that * men do not gather grapes of thorns, 
nor figs of thistles that genuine piety can 
CTOW only out of Christian principles ; that fun- 
damental errors separate from Christ ; and that 
no one can bear such fruit as God will approve 
\\lio does not abide in Christ, any more than a 
branch can bear fruit which does not abide in 
the vine. It was this salutary lesson vvhich 1 
had to learn from the new circumstances in 
which I was now placed ; and I had every ad- 
vantage which could be desired for forming a 
correct conclusion. I had frequent opportunities 
of mixing with the loading men oi this class, 
who visited the family where I resided. I saw 
them in their familiar intercourse with their 
fellow-ministers, and heard their free conversa- 
tion with each other. I noticed the topics on 
which they chiefly dwelt ; the opinions they had | 
formed of different classes of Christians ; the | 
views they entertained of what was transacted 
around them — of the pleasures and pursuits of 
the world ; and what, m their view, constituted 
the great business of life ; and I was instructed. 
The mask was withdrawn, and I now clearly saw 
that grapes may he hung upon tliorns, and ligs 
upon thistles ; they did not grow there, nor had 
any natural connexion with them. 

“ I will mention a few of the particulars which 
most struck me in this new situation. I observed 
that the ministers themselves were altogether 
men of the world. They entered freely into 
the usual routine of worl(fly amusements. They 
frequented theatres, balls, and assemblies. They 
spent most of their evenings in cards. They 
seldom conversed on religious topics ; and when 
they did, it was generally to treat with ridicule 
and contempt those doctrines which I had been 
accustomed to view as most sacred and impor- 
tant ; and as for religious characters, all whom 
I had thought the most excellent of the earth, 
and who most closely copied the example of 
Christ, and had imbibed the most of his 
spirit and temper, they uniformly spoke of as 
weak men and enihusiasts. In attending their 


place of worship, t was surprised to find the 
thinness of their congregations; and amongst 
that few, none of the poor. This surprise, how- 
ever, subsided, when I observed the manner in 
which they performed their devotions, and the 
matter and style of their discourses. Their 
prayers appeared to me to bo dry and formal, 
to have in them little of humiliation and self- 
abasement on account of sin, and a corresponding 
want of earnestness in. asking for forgiveness. 
Their thanksgivings related chiefly to the natui^ 
and attributes of God, to his goodness in con- 
stituting them capable of knowing so much of 
him, and in commissioning Jesus Christ to make 
known so much of his will, and setting us so 
excellent an example of moral duties and amiable 
conduct. In their prayers there was, of course, 
no recognition of the atoning sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ, as the foundation of hope that our sins 
would be forgiven ; though they were not want- 
ing in expressions of admiration of his goodness 
and fortitude in scaling with his blood the truths 
he had taught to mankind, and thanksgiving for 
temporal mercies, and hopes of a future blessed 
immortality. As for their discourses, they were 
mere mor.*!! essays, philosophical in Requisition, 
and refined in style. There was no unction in 
them ; no appeal to the conscience ; no instruc- 
tion for the poor, if such had constituted a part 
of their assembly ; no consolation for the afifiicted ; 
no exhibition of the Saviour, as the friend of 
sinners, as the atoning hacriiicc, as the great 
High Priest of our profession, as our advocate 
witfi the Pather, as the foundation of our hope, 
as the ‘ All in all ’ of the Christian. 

“ During my residence of nearly two years in 
this family, I became more and more convinced 
that the whole of their system of religion was 
founded in error; and was necessarily connected 
with a low standard of conduct. I had frequent 
opportunities of discussing, especially with one of 
the principals in tlie school, the points in con^ 
troversy between them and orthodox Christians ; 
and these were always followed by a confirmed 
conviction that Socinianism had no solid foimda- 
tiou in Scripture, and tliat it was as dangerous 
in its results as it was erroneous in its principles. 

Thus did it please God to set my feet on firm 
ground, when they had well nigh slipped. Since 
that time, my faith in the fundamental doctrines 
of the gospel has never been materially shaken ; 
and at the lime that I am now recording the 
goodness of God in overruling the circumstances 
which seemed most likely to subvert my belief 
of ‘the truth as it is in JoSus,’ and to render 
them the effectual means of establishing me in 
the faith of the gospel, I would gratefully ac- 
knowledge that they are the source of all my 
comfort, and the foundation on which I place ml 
my hope of a blessed immortality ; and now that 
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departure is drawing near, 1 trust I can 
humbly adopt the language of St. Eaul, and say, 
* 1 know whom I have believed, and am per- 
suaded that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him against that day.* ** 


STATE OE THE JEWISH MIND IN RE- 
LATION TO CHRISTIANITY. 

In the diary of a missionary to the Jews, we 
meet with three striking cases, each of which 
may be said to be representative of the state of 
mind existing amidst large classes of the Jewish 
community. 

I. — HOSTILITY. 

Lately, while I entered into a discussion, a 
crowd of Jews and Jewesses surrounded me, 
and became so vociferous in imprecating curses 
upon me and upon the Saviour whom I pro- 
claimed to them, that I was quite overcome with 
the feeling, “ 0 that thou liadst known the 
things that belong to thy peace, but now, alas ! 
they are hid from thine eyes.” A lad of about 
eleven years darted out from among the crowd, 
and ran through the street, crying, “ Behold 
this man, ho says the Messiah is come already !” 

II. — INTELLBCTTJAL CONTICTION OF THE TEITTH. 

One afternoon lately, a Jew, ■with whom I 
had often spoken of the truth, came to my room. 
He aj)pear8 to have a real zeal for God, and a 
deep and longing desire after reconciliation -with 
God ; hut prejudice, and the influence of the 
precepts of men, hinder him from seeing the 
light of the truth. I therefore earnestly ex- 
horted him, on this occasion, to examine whether 
he was not seeking God in a way of his own 
choosing, in which it is impossible to find accept- 
ance with him. With a deep sigh he replied, 
“I apprehend, and even feS, that Judaism 
cannot afibrd me satisfaction, but I have as yet 
neither light nor courage enough to choose what 
is better.” 

III.— THE GOSPEL WELCOMED. 

As I was lately passing some houses in the 
Jewish quartei; w’hich I rarely omit to visit, I 
felt strongly within me that I ought not to 
do so this time either, and I returned to the 
nearest. Here I found the head of the family 
on a sick bed, in great bodily prostration, yet in 
full possession of his faculties. He seemed 
glad to see me ; and when be recovered a little, 
he told me ^ihat his brethren the Jews had 
called on him yesterday, to take leave of him, 
thinking that he was dying. Seeing him weep, 
they asked him why he wept. Ho replied, he 
knew he must soon appear before the supreme 
Judge, but knew not as yet how P I feel,*' he 
said to me, “ greatly distressed ; the comfort the 


Jews tried to afford me is of np avail.*’ The 
truth of this was attested by a ffood of tears. 
I now saw for what I had been led to Feturn to 
tins house, namely, to bind up a bFolfen heart,** 
with the blessed truth of redemption through 
the Messiah. I took up my Hebrew S^iile^ and 
read to him Isaiah liii., and as he had olteu 
heard of the Messiah before, he applied thid all 
to Christ. He became calm, and hope seemPd to 
revive his soul. I lent him an Hebrew Fenta* 
tench, with the prophetic passages appended, sh 
that he might the more readily find them, which 
he gladly accepted ; and I have since ascertained 
that he has used it most diligently. 


THE HOUR GLASS. 

How swift the tiny morsels fall, 

How silently they lie ; 

To every soul they seem to cull, 

And echo the reply to all, 

That time is ptxssing by, 

*• Speed on, thou monitor of hours ! 

For as these fragments drop. 

They tell ns not to sport with flowers, 
Nor idly waste in earthly bow’ra 
The time wo cannot stop. 

To every one it seems to say, 

“ Thy years are numb ’ring fast; 

Be nmiclful of that awful day, 

When all thy sands have sped away, 
And Time itself has 


TIME. 

Time on noiseless wings is flying, 

0 how swiftly by ! 

Like a waterfall aye rushing, 

Or a fountain ever gushing; 

Hourly, daily, weekly, yearly, 

Rapid as the lightning, nearly, 

Do the moments fly. 

Catch the seconds as they’re passing, 

Wait not for the Honrs ; 

Prize them os a golden treasure, 

Use them not in trifling pleasure ; 

Seconds, minutes, priuug, holding 
As you would those buds unfolding 
Into choicest flowers. 

Act for some important puirpose, 

Not with selfish zeal; 

Sw ! humanity is bleeding, 

Aid thy fellow-man is needing: 

Hundreds, thousands, millions, hear then 
Breatliing out their woes; go near them; 
Seek their woimds to heal. 

Soon another year, all freighted 
With the deeds of man, 

Will bo borne to God the Giver, 

And recalled by mortal never! 

0 be woeful, watch to prayer, 

■Etemal things make thy first care, 

For life is but a span. 




Kovemher, 1855. 

^^Thb Teroentenuy of the martyrdom of Kidloy 
%nd Latimer waa recently celebrated iu Oxford, on 
which occasion a very faithful discourse was dcli> 
vered in St. Maiy M^dalen church by the Rev. J. 
C. Miller, to a crowdea TOngregation, among which were 
many of the most distinguish^ members of the Uni- 
versity, a large number of the under-graduates, and the 
mayor of the city. The preacher, whose appropriate text 
iTAS, ** They overcame him by the blood of the Lamb and 
the word of their testimony; and they loved not their 
lives unto the death,” reminded his audience that the 
lacramental controversy, to which the attention of the 
shurch is now called, was that for which Ridley, 
Latimer, and Bradford had died, and he exhorted hia 
learers to be fnithfhl to the truth for which these martyrs 
witnessed. The great event was also the subject of special 
reference in several places in London, among others in St. 
Paul’s cathedral, and in various Protestant denominations. 
There was likewise a very interesting commemorative 
^thering at Thurcaston, the birth-place of Hugh Latimer. 

It is a remarkable fact connected with the present cam- 
paign, that it has been the occasion of a very extensive 
nrcxilation of the Scriptures among our allies and the 
people in whose neighbourhood the war is raging. The 
bre^ of life is now being sent out in large quantities 
into Bulgaria — to the great fair of Usinglova in that pro- 
vince, where a vast concourse of persons is gathered from 

the surrounding countries. A general at the head of 
five thousand French troops quartered near Constan- 
tinople, on being applied to for permission to convey to 
these men of war some messengers of peace, readily gave 
Lis consent, and the various colonels readily signed the 
requisite permits. The eagerness of the men to receive 
the word of life will be seen by the following incident. 
The agents engaged in the work of distribution state 
that, on their visit to the French encampment, having 
many New Testaments left, they opened their bags uia 
began to distribute them, when th^ soon found them- 
selves surrounded by a crowd of French and Qerman 
soldiers, one man calling out ** I am a Frenchman, give 
me a French New Testament;” another asking for a 
German Testaxnent, until the remainder of the st^ was 
dispersed. The Germans manifested the greatest joy at 
their success, celling out, **Thi8 is the book! this is the 
bookr 

The Reverend Dr. Medhurst ^ves a most cheering 
report of a tour which he has just taken among the 
people of '^ITie Flowery Land,” embracing places to 
which we ** outside barbarians” had never W(ore pene- 
trated, but in all of which he was well received. He 
says; “We passed through Tsing-poo and Ting-wan, 
with other li^e towns, on our way to Hoo-chow, which 
lies about one hundred miles to the westward of Sbang- 
hae. In all these places we went freely through the 
crowded streets, and distributed our books to eager ap- 
plicimts, while we explained their contents to the crowds 
of listeners. We then went to the city of Chang-hing 
which hod never before been visited by Europeans, yet 


we found the people quiet and civil, receiving onr books 
with tlmnkfulness.'* Several other interesting places 
were vuited in this tour, during which 600 New Testa- 
ments and 100 Old Testaments wore circulated among 
the most respectable classes of the inhabitants. 

We have this month very encouraging accounts from 
China, from the missionaries in Amoy, at which im- 
portant station the work of the Lord is making very 
gmtifying progress. There are now iu Amoy the primi- 
tive number of one hundred and twenty disciples, of 
whom eighty were baptized during the space of about 
sixteen months ending last Midsummer, one-tblrd of tbe 
converts being females. The missionaries, the Rev. 
Alexander and John Stronneh, Lave just opened a larger 
chapel in an important thoroughfare, where they hold 
two services eveiy Lord’s day, and one or more every 
day in the week. They have about seventy Chinese 
women, and about two hundred men present at their 
religious services in this place, and opportunities are 
afforded to them daily in the hospital and other parts 
of proclaiming in the ears of the people the words of 
eternal life. 

The islands of tbe Pacific which were the scene of Mr. 
Williams' labours and of the martyrdom of that heroic 
man, continue to furnish most encouraging proofs of 
the power of the Gospel. The London Missionary So- 
ciety states that in the island of Rai’otonga, sixteen hun- 
dred and sixty-six members have been adinitted to tbe 
native churches during the last twenty years, nearly 
eight hundred of whom have died in the faith. The 
churches in the island have sent out upwards of seventy 
native evangelists, tome of whom are now resting from 
their labours, while others are pursuing their toiu with 
great fiuthfulneBs and seal. 

Among the remarkable witnesses to the power of the 
^pel in these islands, was that of an aged chief of 
Mrotonga, Tinomana, who has just departed to his 
everlaeti^ rest. He was the first chief who destroyed 
hia idols in opposition to his own family and people, and 
the first to abandon polygamy. On his professing the 
religion of Jesus Christ be was persecuted, «id had to 
flee to the mountains for shelter, where he and hie 
followers remained for years. He used to attribute 
the temporal as well as tbe spiritual salvation of him- 
self and people to the introduction of tbe gospel to 
their island. The missionary says that, finding the old 
man absent from the mormng service and the Loid’s 
supper, he went to see him, and found him rMlining on 
his couch in the verandah of his house, leaning on his 
elbow, and looking intently at his Bible. On expressing 
some surprise at ^ding him alone, the missionary heard 
him say, " No, I am not alone— for God is here with 
me.’* ** What (asked the missionary) have you been read- 
ing f’ He took up bis Bible and read, ” For we know 
that if our earthly house of this tabernacle wore dis- 
solved, we have a house not made with hands,” etc. 
** That is what I am expecting. It will not be long ere 
this earthly house will tumble down, and then I shall 
have that not made with hands eternal in the heavens.*’ 


ICND OF THE SECOND TOLVME. 
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